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Appendix, No. 1. 


AN ACCOUNT of the Gross Revenue of the East [ynia Company in Indian and British Currency, on an Average 
of the last Three Years’ actual Accounts, ending 1829-30, from the following Sources, distinguishing each ; viz. Land 
Revenue, Salt, Opium, Transit Duties, Customs Duties, Sayer and Abkaree Duties, including Moturpha Tax, Town 
Duties, Wheel Tax, Tobacco Tax, Post-office, Stamps and Pilgrim Tax ; also, the CHARGES incurred in the Collection 
of the same, - i 


BENGAL, MADRAS. BOMBAY. OTAL INDIA. 
GROSS "m 
a REVENUE: | Sicca Rupees, £. M. Rupees, £. Bupees, £. £^ 
Land Revenue -| 6,95,68,966 | 8,070,000 | 3,18,86,011 | 9,644,126 | 1,35,86,050 | 1,528,431 13,242,547 
Farme and Licenses +  - «f= - - $,30,92a 26,391 J- - sje - -. 26,391 
Sat - - a | 14563714 | 1689301 31,2000 | — 356,ti40 2,01,045 33,230 | 2,068,761 
Opium  «  -| L1975740| b38gi80 f- + =f. - el. e. £i. o € 1,389,186 
P ns Duties - 728,996 84,564 Included in Land Customs at Madras and Bombay. 84,564 
t & t i 
"Duties m 6536,66 | 723,395 | 5555098 | 589154 | 3856521] 433859 | 1,746408 
Sayer = -| 469467 |  see8 J- i o 3 l 
* Ablare - -| asobi] 405013 | 1543009 |  176343]| 2841374 | 207155 344,969 
Moturpha Tax ej- = eje = «f 196574 120620 |- - -[- - - 121,620 
Wheel Tax mE " "T ° "P « ale " m 38390! — 3745 3745 n 
: f Inconsiderable in amount, : 
Tobacco Tax -|e s «fe - - 5,19,286 59,347 || and cannot be distincti 59:47 
I stated = e - € 
Post Office . 232,064, 89.559 2,81,668 $2,191 3,12,852 12,695 134,449 
Stamps = -j 97,1,645} 314,552 483,487 55156 91,549 10,299 380,106 
: Incansiderable in amount, 
Pilgrim Tas  -|  &üs450| — 53993 87,640 


$94,415 33,047 fand cannot be distinctly 
stated co oe es -J 


Tora of Gross RavENUR. - - - - & 20,189,730 
CHARGES: $ 
land Revenue - |" 63,79,520 740,02 04,16 476° — 22,068 8,27 
Farms and Licenses] a sw ee js SURGE is "Do x « ean as 
Salt e = -| atygto3q | — 943,361 288,864. 33,013 (not stated) 981,374 
Opium  - =} 667998 77488 Je - ej. e e. - jo e 77488 
Customs = =| 10375079| 130,301 433,536 49547 3,36,233 37,826 207,674. 
Sayer - bo 1,72496 20010 fe - «fe a . Stated under Revenue] 20,010 
Abkaree > ~ 3,306,189 38,998 21,307 2,435 ff\ Charges ^ - + ef 41,433 
Moturpha Tax -]- = aj- - - 8,260 944. T 0: 0 07] 5 944 
Tobaces Tag eja - .|- ---. 43,800 5,006 (not stated) 5,006 
Post Office — - 714070 82,833 2,55,486 29,198 "160345 | 18039 130,069 
Net Reven ly fr 
Stamps < . 563,069 65316 89,983 10,284 Staraps aon in de hess 75,600 
"MU x [received from Bombay - NI 
Pilgrim Tax - 65,926 7647 7,86,723 | ^ 8991 (not stated) 97,558 


Tora, Amount of Cratos - - - - £. | 9,328,016 


—— —— 
East dis Howe) (Errors excepted.) James C. Melvil, 
14 August 1832. Auditor of India Accounts. 
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' APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE is 


: Land Revenue. 


l Appendix, No. €. "E 


JUMMA of the Lanp Revenues of Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Benares, from 
Years 1793-4 1800-1, 


Bencar Mrnars: 


Beerbhoom - 
Burdwan - 
Calcutta - 
Chittagong - 
Cooch Behar - 
Dacca « - 
Dinagepore - 
Jessore - E 
Moorshedabad 
Mymunsing - 
Nuddea E 
Purnea - . 
Patcheat and Jelda 
Rajeshahye - 
Rajimehal  - 
Rungpore  - 


$2.89 9? © 9 9*3 © 39 39 043 8 


Sylhet - 
Tipperah 
24 Pergunnahs 


. 
. 


Benar MEHALS: 


Behar =  - 
Boglepore  - 
Dhurrumpore 

Ramgur - 


Shuhabad -+ 
Sircar Saurum 
D° Tirhoot 


8 8$ @ 9 £8 


Orissa Menars: 
Midnapore 
Hidgellie + - 
Tumlook * . 


1790-1. 1793-4. 

S Re a p. f. S. Re a p f. $R& a p f S.R atp f 
10,31,848 13 21| - - + = | 69202913 92) - — and Pachete 
4522819 8 8-|- . - = | 44,88,306 7182] - Sv qe Hn 
104831. 1319] - . - - 1,07,635 gala] - " s z 
54005311 5-12 = - -] 53990 1112| - - - g 
158402 10 18 2] - - - - 1731813 21] - - a a! 
1380957 7 53|-* - - = [228578314181] e < - - 
16152308 5192] - - .- -[18395350 -193  - -5a « 
789,301 = 52] - - = -[nsg95712153|] - +- -+ as 
143508414122 | - - - = [117712011 8-]- - - - 
6:20,35410 4 1| - = - 5 747934.342 33|- >» » -* 
1449457 7 11|- = + + [155628010 33|- + + > 
864,253 91231 - =- = + $10,228,779 19-|-* œ = - 

93174 ---|- - -* - 92,871 1 =-~- — 
3538057 9 94} + © = * 91408702 - 52) - + + > 
270007 =- O67} - + * - 69.446 13 41|- - - č o 
812585 9152] =- - - = | 8,82699 14 10 3 | -and Cooch Behar 
22481010132| - - - =- | 290553-9 14d] es -;- - 
987435 ~ --|- - = -]j1io409;9 4121] - - - > 
$88,981 6 53 0. «© | 865,196 -133| - > 


13,22,386 13 14 3 
405810 8 53 
2,115,183 12 16 1 

74139 8 143 
9,350433 12 1 


143,841 


10575075 3 83 


10986,2508 3 6 - 
517,240 12 11 1 


so. + = $16,95,804 1011-| - and Ramgu 
= 2 =- | 270339 ~ 41]-* = < >» 
-= 2 = f 945301439 ]|- -.- * 
. . - - 73,098. 4 A - - .: œ - 
eo 1 02. = $10,33139 - TRAP - € 0 € 
8 63) - . - *[1402.5091 14 22] - - - . 
s - ~ - 11092415 12 384 | - . - > 
53,54,080 10 10 -—————————-| 57406699 91 
- 10,81,078 ~ 9-, - aud Tumloo 
Š 2,39080 8123/- - - - 
2,40,008 10 18 3 -— 
1603508 E — 15,66,767 3 $ 
| 
annam TT SL ———À 
a, By 6193 2.0. C. fait, 50,104 10 17 
207 c[| 2375024 10 17 


Fast India House, ] 


Examiner s-Oilice, Revenue Department. - 


28 March 2842. 


1,9843403 ` 8 8 4 ———— — ———i1,94,42,734. 9 16 


. 301,581 ila 


: THE AF ‘EAST INDIA COMPANY. 'D M 
ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST IA HL 


Appx. No. 2. 


(2 0.02 20-2 Land Revenue.’ e$ ood 
1790, 17913 . 
; MO - 
—-—— “Se Sa Appendix, No. 2. 1800-1, and 
l det : 1829-30. 

1st. May 1790 to goth April 1791; and for the same Periods respectively in the 

and 1829-30. ` 1 
p 

1800-1. ^ 1829-90. 


S Rae a p SR. a p 8. Bs. a p S, Ri [25.2 
B4," * "m “fe - e . 6,91,876 12. 4 , 
04,701 1 2 . D 19. M 
sonn $n e o. ede Ó o cq 2847468 10$ 8 . 
725403 8 9 fs - 2 c]- - - -* 65,569 10 - 
mapu Pj - - f| c c7 cj $3379: 14 3 
a^ ta Deo den. AS eq devpue sus ems o aaa n 7 
nmangaaag-j- o 2 c] c c c 4,08,362 - 
io e 85 . a > es - “u - 175,56,538 4 6 
inm 6 fe - - ef Pet oe c] 1909355 15 6 t 
1,68095 54l- € 0 ef- c = = | 119550315 9 
75079 2 J fe t cr epa ^ co € 728,615 9 4 
1240445 6 2 0. = sf- - - >j] 1669531 = 3 
103544312 9 | - - - Pet - -| 193541 12 6 


14,604,299 11 7 : i 
43915 1 11 . 
109033178 14 2 
303516 7 8 
810417 3 11 
11,39,888 14 - 
7,81 809 Te 
5,000,467 14 11 
197999 9 6 
1102874: 8 7 
449428 = 10 
28,397 7 6 


347149 15 3 

67,077 13 7 
11,03,972 8 10 
2433559 14 4 
1n350:9 5 3 
88,57 3 5 


es À—À eei 


os sp ewe 
eres eae 
> 4 eae 
ot 93 9 
'0g 6d c3 ^ coO0 € 


dtt t t s sg] 


1,9423323 13 . Bakergunge . ~ 
Bhulwa  - - 
Boggree =- .- 
Hoogly + >» 
Jungle Mehals ~ 
Sherpore - = 


1,9588,121 10. 3 
16279690 3 8 ied . 
4515733 11 10 


Mab 76 7 
25:730 - 7 


244497 2 6 wo ove Um 2444758 4 = 
pO asl s (pe ep nin SH 0m 161203 8 8 
107.305 15 11 T0570 c[| 15408 15 2 
14085048 8 9 s+ 2 c [| 148048313 4 
3205,345 14° 10 - 2 cC c[| 150053 = 5 

Patna ~ =- -| 352808 8 a 


1307614 12 = 
304904 9 8 


X 71,67,471 1 3 
1320337 5 6 
2,991,070 15 7 


116,01,708 1612,19 5 8 


Puttaspore 67,389 11 


- 9 7 
Cuttack ~ - 7,8901 15 5 
Balasore +  -| 991,619 311 
Poorle- = -]| -429510 4 5 
15,78,221 3 4 
2,703,400 DL - | 59946333 4 5. s 


Benares . 
Ghazeepore + 
Juanpore -= 


16,96,899 10 3 
15432449 14 4 |? 4102741 4 B 
10,82,391 12 1 


r.a d 


36,00,315 


Total Jumma of Districts in the Done A 
Provinces 9*5 e a Ji $4049074 9 1 
CET is AE KT e Ha SEE RATE TRS AE e 
: Deduct, Cuttack Districts pi er- " 
manently settled - á :} 215,78,221 e d 


| $»3470853 = ~= 
Amount of Jumma in lac the "first i 6 
year of the permanent settlement -f| 29513775 ~ - 


Increase, independently of the permanent ' 
sedens - T i me 18,57,078 rubo 


d (signed) > 7. L. Peacock, MEME d 
Senior Ass' Exam’, 


Koa 
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4]' APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 
PPE Ree CU eS ee See ME TO ne ae erga 


` Appendia, Nog so os ve woo 


maaan manea 


JUMMA of the Lano Revenues of the Western Provinces and the Province o: 
Benares, Ghazecpore and Juanpore, and of such Acquisitions 


1811-12. 


Lucknow Lucknow 


Rs a p 
26,11,948 10 8 


Cepen Provinces: 


a p 
22,95,131 13 


Allahabad  - - 


Bareilly =- > 3188,87 - 3 


23,21,521 10 3 


Cawnpore =- -> 26,42,958 13 
25,20,944 1 


2 
2 

10,00,136 10 3 ; 
6 
7 


27,208,265 7 4 
.9005913 1 

10,014,235 = = 
21,99,906 
25,38,407 


Eawah- > - 
Furruckabad -  - 
Goruckpore = + 
Moradabad - > 


16,111,433 3 
23,160,401 5 


Shajehanpore- » 


1,46,08,587 8 - 


—ÓÓ—À 


1,72,74464 


Aga - e n D59904 7 


42,609,458 a 


> 


19,71,193 4 1 
32,20,342 11 


Allighur or 


> 


Bundeleund « -~ 
Cape - e s 


23,/2525 12, 9 
Seharunpore - - 


Meerut - 


Delhi - -> - 2,05,949 13 


7373497 10 
1,01,25,339 12 


2,60,54,842 9 1 


S, Re $ OR 
Cuttack . -~ 1586704 2 -|- - . > 154800330 8] - - - 
Puttaspore « — 70431 7 8] - 2 2 > 6610410 -] - =- - 
Keuchumd - > 86 4 -]- - - we fe or on cfl. o - 
13,98,011 33 3 15,144,108. 4 


2335119 9 a | " - - - 2.81,68,950 14 


n——  ——— annm eate tante ccRsutesnatnssen cell 1 


Totar = + » Sica Rupees 


N. B.— The Estimated Gross Revenue of the Ceded Provinces, as given in Article I of the Treaty o 

. a8ot, with the Nawaub Vizier, was Lucknow Rupees 1,95,23.474 8. 3. There is no situilar Statemen 
of the Revenues of the Conquered Provinces before the period of our occupation, 

The Coded Provinces were obtained by Treaty from the Nawaub Vizier in 1801. The Conquere i 

Provinces and the Province of Cuttack were acquired in 1803. The yeur 1806-7 (the first column i | 

the Stutement is the trot year in which she Jumma of the whole can be stated, | 


- 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


Appx. No. 3 
» 2 : monens Appendix, No. 3. dau 
à i 1806-7, 
“Currack, for the Years 1806-7, 1811-12, 1819-20, and 1829-30; exclusive of 1811-12, 
as have been made since the first Year in the Statement. — , aia 
RS an ae UM EUDEN 
* 1819-20, S a 1920-30. 
x E y wr E x 
2905515 15 11 Allahabad 18,0843 = 3 
Futtehpore 13,30,206 10 10 
24,23,073 10 Bareilly 1329274. 2 ~ 
Pillibheet 496587 7 3 
Suheswan 9,23703 11 
3039254 3 Cavnpore 3575746 4 
250,505 19 Etawah 18,25,284 1 
1307195 3 Furruckabad 17,36,854 a 
12,923,252. = Goruckpore - 7,909,061 10 x 
27,71:912 014 Moradabad - 965110 = s 
f Nugeenah - 1494218 4 
1276081 4 9 Shajehanpore - 1424136 = . 
1,449,790 11 11 
! i 
20,7411 1j 1 Agra - 1683187; 5 
30,814,995 1 10 | Allighur - 1429130. 5 
- Saidabad - 15575114 9 
19,51,379 15 Banda « 18,18,360 4 
1587,59. 3 Calpee 17,00,804 13 
14,7773 11 Seharunpore 11,8051 - 
è Moozuffernugger 685421 3 
18,80064 13 Meerut E 1404,216 12 
; Boolundshahur $,39,313 11 
4250016 14. gl- >» >œ Deli > -. .29607,947 8 
1,44507,501 11 8 vide " 376,65,663 M l 
$T, „306119922 15 8. Ra, Mena ao? 
14,325,008 11. 4 Cuttack = + 7,89701 15 ` 
6616 1 4 Balasore. - 291619 3 
- Puttaspore = 67,389 11. 
1501994 12 Posee -~ 429510 4 5 
? 1578991 3 4 
321,91,307 12 310649553 511 
e 


(signed) 


Examiner's-Office, Revenue Department, 
18 April 1832. á 


T. L, Peacock, 


Senior Assistant Examiner. 
` 


East India House, | 


235—11I. b3' 


"E. - - APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE THI. Revenue. 
— M M M M —H P ÓÓÜ T: 


Appx. No. 4. i : 
x. . Pera 
Land Revenues Appendix, No. 4. - Eo - . 


B 
————— 


of f ` f 
Fort Si. George. | JUMMA of the Laxa Revenus of the Districts under the Presidency of 


* ` the same can be done, for the. 
—————RmÓEo0Ó—————— e —À— M ———Á 
et 1814-15. 
drm rtr rt gr nn ——— € —— —À« 
Permanently Not permanently Permanently 
Assessed. Assessed, Settled, Rented. 
M.R a| MBs a MR. a. MR. a 
Madras - - - 28,262 8 ' Madras - - Sue "de 67,294 8 
Chingleput -  -| 852,589 8 Chingleput 860,551 -| 1,77,502 - 
` Satwaidoo and Pulicat 56,367 8 Masulipatam - -| 95515 = 5,008 8 


Masulipataia =- a | 963834 - 
Rajahmundry > «| 218,10,826 8 


Rajahmundry - — -| 1903041 -|. € dus 
Guntoor - - -| 12,225,458 8 107345 — 


Guntoor - - +} 1129262. ~ Vizagapatam - — -| 11,72,262 =]. p s 
Palnaud - - -{- += =| 1,3,347 -| Ganjam - - =| 024230 8 Mo = 
Vizagapatam = — -] 11,55,555 8 Salem -  - =} 1404840 8| 415822 
Ganjam - + +} 840339 8 Madura - + 909188 ~ 557,023 
Barramahl T > 474045 8 N. Division of Arcot 4,21,218 - | 17,49,699 


Salem - + = | 12,3408. - S. Division of Arcot - 36,501 8 | 1604150 


co co 00 CO OO co fH oco 


posee veiet] wépsga 8 Canara - - ~j- - - | 16,24,542 
gherry J|. Coimbatore - -f=  - —-]| 1365390 
Didigu - . -f- + | 558,862 8|m o. - 

5 anjore - ~ ~j- - *| 2514983 
Madura j- . ~| 421,403 Bellary - - -|- i [2777428 
Ramnad - -  -| 938353 


Ditto fixed Peshcush i | 
of the Nabob of | - E ue z " 
Kurnool -  - 


Cuddaph =e | - -=~ 0| 2389796 8 


N. Division of Arcot + | 3,65,738. 8| 882,403 ~ 


Western assigned in E 


cuh - ‘- e . * 7199743 ~ 


8. Division of Arcot -[-.— .- -| $112,533 8 |sSeringapatam - — -|- . 6097 =! 
Cuddalore e «|o . - 79103 8| Malabar- - -|- - .1- n E 
Canara -~ - afa . ~ | 17541022 8| Nellore - - c 401,825. = 14,91,885 8 
Coimbatore - «fe + = | 9919958 8] Trichinopoly - — -|- - - | 16,47,579 8 
Tanjore =- - «|e . +] 2802166 8| Tinnevelly — - +] + 344289 - | 3357148 8 
Nagore - =- af. e o| 179718 - , : 
Ceded by Nizam 24. ` ^ 58,03.325 8 
“Seringapatam ©- - |. . . 7,878 8 , " 
Malabar - - «j. . =| 1777902 - : 
Nellore -  -  -| 461825 - | 1527088 8| - 
Trichinopoly - +]. . -| 337,68,497 8 
Tinnevelly 7 œ 344288 = | 12,22,049 -= | 

» IUE I TERIENSEI. 


| 
Total, Jumma 1805-6] 24 - 


Tora = + 11,08,72,708 |2,3837,003 - 
£9 SENSO S : 010324419. 7 12,14,95,931 
Ded Rs, §.46,99,770« 8. 324413 i $0093 
Jeducting Kurnool : . f 
Ru oue A is "P $ a - $o,208 =i- » " 
Fesheush - j Ruut = 8o, | | 
| ia —— oe et = — 
5 ER ER EES PERENNE: - 
VOT 2. 500 = ‘ , )1,02,44,211 - | 
Fh 
LÀ 


Mp EE ARRA rar Ee 


The Statements reccived, from Madras previously to 1814215 do not distinguish the Revenue settled and 
unsetled lands in each district: the sums given in the columna for 1805-6 do not therefore exhibit the dis- 
Gnetion with aecaracy, though it is probable that the total amount under each head approximates to the (ruth. 
The decrease in the total Jumma of 1829-30 arises in part from the transfer to other heads of items tormerly 

_tueluded in the Land Revenue, but principally from the great reduction mado on the sarvcy rates of Assvssiucut 
suca 1814-15. i 


| 


Appt. No. 4.] 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. - 


[7 


t ——— — CC CTL A 


Fort St. George; distinguishing the Permanently Assessed Portions, as far as 


- Appendix, No. 4. 


— 


Years 1805-06, 1814-15, and 1829-30. 


M.R, a 
7535 8 
15974 8 
388 8 
6,653 8 
52,510 8 
19370 8 
211,99 ~ 
1448905 - 
74,518 


1,281,524 


1,651,511 - 


1697,69 - 
2,068 8 


—————— 


2571681 - 


East India House, 
Examiner's-Office, Revenue De 


1814-15, 


M. Rs 
74,830 
| 10,684,087 
9,60,512 
19,09, 694 
13,85,314 
11,82,632 
8,36,069 
. 18,18,663 
| *14,96,211 


23,15,722 
18,05,170 
- 16,24,542 
18,664,390 
3514983 
29,58,945 


25:5 1,307 

+ 6,097 
16,97,963 
1955779 
1647,579 
17,231,436 


14 June 1832. 


oo oo 


oo Go cO 6 oco co Oo ij 


1645,175 
12,25,458 
11,722,263. 


Permanently Settted. 


2,86,5311 
9,55,1 15 


597,830. 
604,652 4 8 
724,021 
451,438 61 
37,340 


80,208 5 


15198 7 1 


461,824 14 11 


3442088 - - 


partment, | 


Rented, 


M. Rs. 
64,014 


543,870 


- 873 
1,093 


10,77,227 


23,70,118 
29,88,282 


b4. 


203671 
2,44,010 


798,896 3 6 


9. pe 


15.8 


gu 
8 - 


93046 - 1 
15,56,647 12 9 


Aumanie, 


M. Rs. a p 
5:078 10 '7 


- - - e 


2,737 11 2 


205413 8 1 


10,056 1 9 
13566 1 8 


1373519 4 10 
1630444 3 7 
33897 2 10 
18,4377. 11 


- - - - 


i 18,21,641 6:8 


16,02,566 t1 11 
13,21,541 12 11 


12,08,492 * 1 


T. L. Peacock, 
Senior Aseistant Examiner. 


`| 1182319. 9 


Appx. No, 4. 
Jumma for 
1805-6, 
1814-15, and 
1829-30. 


TOTAL, 
o 
M.R& o 

69,093 10. 
18,930,183 7 
958,726 3 
18,531,682. ~ 
1420130 1 


8,551060 8 
16,81,879 14 
15,223,008 2 
18,24,957 11 
17,50,830 14 
15,56,647 13 
:32,70,118 15 11 
3362169 G6 8 


P 
3 
7. 
a 
4 
8 
a 
6 
8 
7 
8 
§ 
9 


1924596 = 4 


1836839 13 9 
16,02,566 1 2t 
17,83,366 11 10 
1392031 9 8 
15,52,780 LEE 


i 
t 
' 


[4 
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Appendix, No. 5. 
JUMMA of the Lax p Revenve of the Districts under the Presidency of Bombay, for the Years 1808-9, 1817-18, 1822-23, and 1829-30. 
1808-9. - 1822-23, 1829-30. 
B. Rs. a p B. Rs ` BR. a p 
Hombay . -< o 58,465 - 3| Bombay Bombay " 60,350 5993 3 3 
Salsette - - 1,29,221 1 87 | Salsette Carnatic (Darwar) 20,79,777 19,81,§19 2 67 
Caranjah — - et a 30,357 - 16 | Caranjah -~ $2,075 Poona - - ^ 945,728 * 4,545208. 2 44 
Fort Victoria - > 11,403 1 65 | Fort Victoria 38,134 Ahmednuggur | 20,38,523 18,600,598 1 56 
Surat - - - > 9,15820- 1 67 | Surat a - 15,85,233 Surat - > 12,65,014 15,605,971 3 39 
Broach - - ej 1274010 3 =] Broach . 18,662,715 Broach - -e œ 14:33,823 . 15,706,008. 3 84 
Kaira -  - ->  «{ 12,222,789 3 33 | Eastern Zillah, N. of Myhee 16,875,947. Eastern Zillah, N. of Myhee 19,83,433 21,111,811. 2 98 
Anjego Žž - soc 1,635 - -] Malwan = a a 57,933 Southern Concan - = ~ 10,560,593 10,5545! 3 48 
Northern Concan - 11,64,271 Northern Concan - ' 11375210 - 8o| 1065833 3 64 
Abmedabaf + — - _ 928,849 Ahmedabad - 11,231,926 3 64 | 10,223,619 1 55 
E Anjar èe =<- - 43,681 Anjar « -~ 45,1865 -67 83,000 = - 
: Candeish ~ 1678143 1 9] 12,83,555 181 
Kattywar 653814 9 = 695814 2 = 
Totar Jumma - = B.Rs.| 96,50,702 371 7598180 3 5 1,49:40,504  1,43,19,288 ~ 30 


* In this year a number of Districts were transferred to the adjoining Collectorates of Ahmeduuggur and Darwar. 


Examiner's-Office, Revenue Department, 


2 June 1832. 


Fast India House, } 


- 


7 95 


2 
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The Land Revenues of Bombay arc collected under temporary settlements, the system of permanent assessment never baving been introduced into any of the Districts under that Presidency: 
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A PAPER on Anm Revenue of India, prepared at the request of the Committee, by Appendix, No. 6. 


A. D. Campbell, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. . Mr. Camp bells 
e j m AE A Paper on 
IN India the Land Revenue forms the principal income of the State. It is entitled to the Tand ride 
consideration no less on account of its financial importance, than of its influence over the of India, 


rights and interests of the native inhabitants of the country, and over the general prosperity 
of our Eastern Empire. - : 


The Select Committee of the House. of Commons on the Affairs of the East India Com- 
any, in their fifth Report of 1812, have given a full view of the various systems pursued - 

in India for the management of the Land Revenue, from the earliest period of the acquisi- 
tion of any part of our territory there, until the introduction, by Marquis Cornwallis, of the 
permanent settlement on the zemindary system. In 1793, the periodical settlement of the 
Lower Provinces under the Bengal Presidency, which had been originally formed in 1789 
and 1790, was declared to be permanently established, from the expiration of the leases in 
1799 and 1800. The observations of the Committee are more full and satisfactory with 
respect to the effects of that arrangement under the Bengal Presidency, than in the 
Madras territory, where it was not introduced uritil 1802 to 1805 (p. 163 to 164). A detail 
of its practical effects, for several years subsequent to its introduction into Bengal, is given 
at considerable length in their Report (page 54 to 62). , 


During the twenty years which have elapsed since that Report was submitted to the — 
House of Commons, a vast mass of information on all subjects connected with India has 
been obtained, not only from the evidence taken by the Committees of the Houses of Lords - 
and Commons, but from many valuable documents on India, printed from the records of 
„the East India Company. : j 

Taking up the history of the Land Revenue of India from the period of the permanent 
zemindary settlement, to which it was brought by the Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1812, I shall endeavour, from these sources, first, to trace the effects of that settlement ' 
in the districts in which it has been established, as they have been further developed durin 
the last twenty years; and shall then proceed to the consideration of the periodical | 
settlements subsequently introduced into the other parts of India. a 


PERMANENT ZrMiNDARY SETTLEMENT. UNDER THE Bencat.ann MADRAS 
PazsipENcIES. 


In the British territorial possessions on the continent of India, including an extent of Appendix of 1831, 
512,873 square miles, the permanent zemindary settlement has never extended to any portion p. 767, Islands ex- 
of the provinces under the Bombay Presidency, which contain 59,438 square miles, with an cluded.. 
estimated population of 6,251,546, and 5,500 square miles in the Northern Concan, the popu- p764, 765. 
lation of which is unknown. By far the greater part of the Madras : ' Sq. Miles. Population, 
territory, to the extent of 92,316 square miles, with a population of i —Ó a 
. 9,567,514, has also been exempted from it; and, in the territories Total- « = - -141,933 $ 13,508,535 

under e pese Government, periodical settlements continue to Deduct 
prevail in the province of Cuttack, containing 9,040 square miles, ài 
Mis a population of 1,984,620; in the Upper ee Westie Provinces, Settled pariianenly 49,607 - 9,948,081 
including 66,510 square miles, with a population of 32,206,806; ae aj 5 
and in the disc ceded on the Nerbudda, and by the rajah of p. 762, 763. ar eee 
Berar in 1826, containing 85,700 square miles, the population of : AEN 
which is unknown. Reserving the management of diets countries for subsequent consi- 
deration, 1 confine my present observations to the'lands of which the revenue has been : . 
settled in perpetuity on the zemindary system, n 
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These now consist of the following districts, under the two Presidencies of Bengi and 


DISTRICTS. 


JUMMA, 
1829-30. 


BENGAL PRESIDENCY: 


BENGAL: 


1. Beerbhoom and Pachete 
2. Burdwan -  - 
3. Calcutta «+ 
4. Chittagong - 
5. Cooch Behar 
6. Dacca- + 
7. Dinagepore - 
8. Jessore - 
9. Moorshedabad 
10. Mymunsing 
11. Nuddea — - 
12, Purnea - 
13. Rajeshahye - 
14. Rajemcehal ~ 
15. Rungpore and part of Cooch 
16. Sylhet - - 

17. Tipperah +s 

18. Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
19. Bakerrunge- — - 
20, Bhulwa PM 
21. Bogzree = - 
22. Hooyly E 
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23. Jungle Mehals 
24, Sherepore ~ 


tert rs l > $$ 9 jtt à 3$ à os à s: 5 3 BF |e 3. 9 


BEHAR: 


25. Behar and Ramgur 
20. Boglepore -  - 
27, Dhurrumpore = 
28. Ramgur > > 
29. Shahabad - + 
30. Sircar Saurum > 
31, — Tirhoot + 
35. Patna- ee 


* @ © c! ž Éa o 
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ORISSA : 


33. Midnapore and Tumlook 


344 Hidgellie e =- = = o 


BenaRes: 


35. Benares . A r » " 
30. Glazeepore - " n m T 
37. Juanpore ~ . x H 7 


Sicca Rupees paaral 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY: 


1. Masulipatam + x 
2, Rajahmundry ~ " 
3. Guutoor . . 
4. Vizugaputam E 


5. Gaujam - . 
Part of Salem 
— Chingleput 
= Madara, the Pollams + 
Northern Division of Arcot 


* 3: 6s 2 9 3 s 


” 
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~ 
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— Southern Pui of Arcot, 

Äe. E - - 
-— Cuddapah, Pollams + . 
— Nellore, Pallame » - . 


== Tinnevelly, Pullamg 


Madras Rupees 
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6,91,876 12 
28,47,458 15 
65,509 10 
5233797 14 
62,723 14 
4,08,362 8 
17,506,538. 4 
12,009,355 15 
15,095,502 15 
5289,05 9 
11,66,951 = 
1035411 12 
14,404,299 11 
43815 1 
10,03,178 14 
303516 7 
810417 3 
11,39,888 14 
781,809 7 
500407 14 
9 

8 

7 
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1,97.009 
11,02,874 
454422 
28,197 
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16,79,690 
413233 
2,445750 
1,01,203 
12,774,081 
14,80,483 
15,600,563 
352,808 
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304904 9 8 


16,906,899 10 3 
13323449 14 4 
1082,31 1: 
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K . | 2343011 405 1 

-| 431438 6 10 
Cuddalore 1 35349 13 9 
E. 13398. 7 
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13075014 12 4 
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POPULATION, 


SQUARE MILES, 
r pages 
J62 con ad 964. Appendix of 1631, 
x 3 
153802. | 37,599?265 product 
9,049 1,954,089 Cuttack. 
144,703 | 35,519,645 
: | 
339 o 
2,850 Not separately stated. 
1,820 ' 


149782 


5,000 
6,050 
4,900 
15,300 
0,400 
2,733 
1,000 
3,506 
1,452 
eee be esi- 


| | mated correctly. 


1,980 
1,100 


——————— —— 


d 49,097 


i 


520,849 
735,308 
Hb 754 
113570 
332013 
3.8800 

125043 
386.903 
234,074. One-tourth. 


l Taken at 
j une-thiid. 


109.834 Ditto. 
nagyot Qne-filth. 


| $441,021 
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Tt appears, by the above Statement, that the countries of which the Land Revenue bas — —— — 
- been settled on the permanent zemindary tenure include, under the Bengal Presidency, an Appendix, No, 6. 
- extent of 149,782 square miles, embracing the whole of the lower provinces of Bengal, atk 
Behar, Orissa, and Benares, (Cuttack alone excepted), with & population, exclusive of the dd Campbell's 
Benares provinces, of 35,518,645, assessed in 1899-30 at a permanent jumma of sicca dá Las Revenue 
rupees 3,24,70,853. Under the Madras Presidency, the zemindary settlement includes of India, 
nearly the whole of the five Northern Circars, lying immediately adjacent to the Bengal - 
frontier; rather more than one third of the Salem, and about one third of the Ching 
. district; the Pollams, scattered through several provinces to the northward, westward and 
southward of Madras; a few insulated portions of the Dindigul district, included under the 
head of Madura; and a small part of the southern division of Arcot, consisting of some of 
the Company's ancient lande near Cuddalore, The fixed tribute receivable from the Nabob 
of Kurnool, a petty prince, possessing power of life and death in his own country, under - 
the Bellari collectorate, is not settled on the zemindary tenure; and the whole of the 
countries belonging to the Madras Presidency still under this system, may therefore be 
considered as including 49,607 square miles, with a population of 3,941,021, assessed in 
1829-30 at Madras rupees 85,11,009. : i 
Of nearly forty millions of persons inhabiting the extensive dominions of which the Land 
Revenue has been thus settled in perpetuity on the zemindary system, the ryots or cultivators, 
with their families, constitute a great, if not the greater proportion. {t is important, there- 
fore, to examine how far that system has affected their rights, as well as to ascertain its 
effects on the interests of the zemindars themselves, and of the Government. With this 
view it is necessary briefly to advert to the tenures of land in India. — . 
it has already been explained by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1812, that p. 16. 
long anterior to the Mahomedan conquest, “ through every part of thé empire which bas Preamble to Regu- _ 
* come under the British dominion, the produce of the land, whether taken in money or lations 19 & 44, 
* kind, was understood to be shared, in distinct proportions, between the cultivator and the 4.D.1793; Revenue 
* government.” This principle is clearly recognized in some of the first enactments of the Letter to Bengal, 
Bengal government, confirmed by more recent discussions at that Presidency, and there 15 January 1819, 
may thue be distinctly traced only two parties originally connected with the land in India— P4929. - - 
the cultivators who paid, and the Government, or its representatives, who received, the public Lord Moira's Mi- 
dues. These were universally limited by immemorial local usage, but, from the want of nute, 21 Sept. 1815, 
correct records of the established rates payable by the cultivators, such usage formed too para. 142; 2575 of 
often an ill-defined, though always an acknowledged standard. : 1832. 
In a country like India, composed of various kingdoms, inhabited by nations speaking 
different languages, each distinguished by customs peculiar to itself, minor diversities are 
found to exist in the tenure of land, which cannot be included in a general deseription of 
the whole. But, subject to such local exceptions*, the cultivators of India, in general, 
may be considered as divided into two great classes, viz. those who are vested with hereditary 
Tights of occupancy, and those who are not. : if P 
The last-mentioned or lowest class consists of what, in Bengal, are termed the Pace 3744 and 2569 of 
Khasht, and at Madras, the Paracoody Pyacarry, or stranger cultivators, These persons 832, Minute of the 
have their original domicile in some village at a distance from that in which they cultivate Board of Revenue 
_ or temporarily dwell, and thence are occasionally called migratory ryots. Their right is at Madras, 5 Jan. 
never hereditary, nor transferable by sale or otherwise; and unless special agreements are 1818. 
entered into, it expires with the cultivation of each year. But, unless otherwise expressly 
stipulated, the annual revenue demand, éven upon them, is limited by local usage. When 
employed by the higher classes of hereditary cultivators upon the fields which those : 
higher classes occupy, they are to be viewed either as annual tenants or as holdin 
under special agreements. But aa the public revenue is never due, unless the land is 
Occupied t, it has been usual for the Government, or its representative, to call in the aid of Report to Sir T. 
this lower class of people to occupy the inferior fields, which the hereditary classes, sub- Munro, 6 Nov. 
sequently described, have left unoccupied. In this case, they stand in direct relation to the 1826, para. 40. 
Government, or its representative, as the temporary substitutes for the higher classes of 
hereditary cultivators; and the rates leviable from them, by the Government, are occasionally > para. 144. 
lower than those leviable from the higher classes, on account, evidently, of the inferiority l 
of the fields pecupied by this lower class. It will be obvious, however, from the description 
here given, that the occupation of a field, by any of the higher hereditary classes, totally 
excludes its occupation by this class, except as the tenants of the superior occupant. But 
as this class of people usually obtain a bare subsistence from the land, they find it prefer- - 
able to relinquish the inferior fields they hold directly from Government, even at rates 
unusually low, for those of a superior and more fertile nature cultivated by the higher classes, 
or by themselves as the tenants of these higher classes ; and whenever such become vacant, 
they will gladly offer to hold them directly from Government, or its representative, at 
rates much higher than they pay for their own inferior fields, or than can be paid, for even 
the finer soils, by the hereditary cultivators, entitled by their tenure to derive more than 
a bare subsistence from the land. This body are therefore ever on the watch, by the offer 
of higher terms, to tempt the Government, or its representative, to oust the hereditary cul- 
7 tivator 
te ts en ee 
* The exceptions in question refer chiefly to the western coasts of the Peninsula of India, Canara and 


Malabar, where the non-existence of village coumunities and other peculiarities distinguish the people 
entirely from all other Hindoos. . : 


1 lt may be occupied, even when kept waste. 
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Board of Revenue 
at Madras, 5 Jan. 
1818, and Report 
-to Sir T, Munro, 


6 Nov. 1826, para. 


40 & 126. 


' 


255, of 1832, 
Minute as above. 


4513, of 1831. 


3636, a. 1832, 
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tivator from his fields; but so long as the latter is willing to pay his established rates, this is 
universally considered an act of the greatest injustice. 

_ There exists, under the Madras Presidency *, and perhaps elsewhere, a peculiar class 
of cultivators termed Oolcoody Pyacarry, holding an intermediate place between the fore- 
going and those who are subsequently described. Their tenure, originally, was precisely of 
the temporary kind above mentioned, and they continue frequently to hold^of the higher 
class of cultivators; but, in general, they hold directly from Government. Havin been 
allowed to occupy, from father to son, for several generations, chiefly the unirrigated fields 
in the Southern Peninsula neglected by the highest class, whose stock is concentrated on 
the more fertile artificially irrigated lands, they have gradually, but successfully, converted 
this temporary, into an hereditary tenure; and ceasing to hold annually, or by special con- 
tract, their occupation of particular fields now excludes both their brethren possessing that 
more SEO. right, and their superiors, holding one which, like their own, is based in 
prescription. Their right, however, continues untransferable by sale or otherwise, and in 
other respects corresponds with that before described, liable only to the payment of the 
public dues, as limited. by local usage. 

The third, most numerous, and most important class of all, termed under the supreme 
government, the KAood Khasht ryots (cultivating their own), to the northward of Madras, 
as well as.in some of the western provinces of Bengal denominated Kudeems (or ancients), 
and to the southward of the Madras Presidency, as well as in the Deccan, and in some 
B of Bengal, called holders of Meerassy, are distinguished from both the foregoing, by 

eing universally considered the descendants of the aboriginal settlers of the village, or of 
those who restored it, if it ever fell into decay. They, therefore, invariably hold directly 
either of the Government or of its representative, never, like those above described, of any 
other individual; and their tenure, being quite independent of any contract whatever, ori- 
ginates jn the mere act of settlement, confirmed by hereditary succession. On condition of 
paying the public revenue defined by local usage, the holders by this tenure are vested with 
a perpetual hereditary right to the fields occupied by them, or at their risk and charge; and, 
so long as that is paid, neither they, nor their descendants can be justly ousted from their 
lands, It appears that the present village zemindars of Behar and Benares originally 
belonged to this important class of cultivators. In some villages, the whole of this tenure 
centres in a single individual, but in general it is vested in many. It is then held in one of 
two modes, either on what is called the “ joint or common tenure,” or on what has obtained 
the name of “ tenure in severalty.” Under the former, the village is divided into a certain 
number of fixed shares, supposed to have been determined when it was originally settled ; 
and every holder possesses one or more of these shares, or fractional parts of a share, casting 
lots periodically for the actual occupation of fields, in proportion to the share held by each ; 
in this case no particular field belongs to any individual, but a certain share only in the whole 
village, which is itself kept entire. Under the latter system, on the other hand, each holder 
has fixed possession of his own particular fields, which descend to his heirs, 


Minute of the Mae — This hereditary tenure is distinguished, in the provinces to the southward of the Madras 
dras Board of Reves Presidency, by a remarkable peculiarity, connected, however, rather with its value than with 


nue, § Jan, 1818; 
Report to Sir T. 


Munro,6 Nov.1826 


para, 40 & 126. 


its intrinsic quality or character. In the provinces under the Bengal or Bombay Govern- 
ment, it appears not to have been generally ealeable, though the Regulations of the former 
» Presidency occasionally allude to it as transferable. In the northern provinces under the 
Madras Government the sale or transfer of land held on this tenure appears to be quite 
unknown; but, in the districts to the southward of that Presidency, the tenure to which the 
Mahomedans give the name of meerassy (an Arabic derivative denoting landed property in 
* general, better known to its usual holders, the Hindoo Soodras, as cauaiatchi, dominium ex 
Jure hereditatis, and to the Bramins, as swastium, one's own) has, from time immemorial, been 


J transferable by sale, gift or otherwise, Many pious Hindoos have transferred this valuable 


th Report. 


Report to Sir T. 


landed property to the Hindoo temples, which, in the south of India, are richly endowed 
with lands bald by this tenure, Indeed such property continues to be saleable very gene- 
rally over the southern peninsula, where it is held by a very numerous class of possessors, 
and universally in Tanjore, being there saleable at many years’ purchase of the holder's sur- 
plus receipts, In 1799, the Meerassy, in Chingleput, consisted of 17,821 shares, of which 
15.994 were held by 8.387 meernssidars ; and the remaining 1,827 by those described in the 
second or intermediate tenure. In Tanjore, the holders of meerassy have been estimated at 
60,000, and their surplus receipts at one fourth, und in Tinnevelly, at 13 $ per cent. of the 
gross produce, Of 1,100 villages in Tinnevelly paying revenue to Government during the 


Munro Nov.1826, year 1820, in 984 that right was vested in a single individual of each village; im 348 in 


para. 124. 


94,75, of 1832, 
ara. 18, Madras 
Revenue Board's 
Minute, 5 Jun.181 


the village communities in common, and in 463 in the members of these communities indi- 
vidually, 

In addition to the rights above described, the Native Governments granted to the holders 
of meerussy, in the provinces of Arcot and Chinglepat, and indeed very generally, through- 
out India, to the principal or leading men, amongst this important class of hereditary cultis 
vators, a remission of the public revenue on certain of their own, or other, lands m the 
village. But this was, in lieu of a money payment, for services to be performed hy them, 
as village collectors, and as officers of police, and has no connection, though it has occa- 
sionally been confounded, with their tenure us cultivators, : 

The limited payments to the State, made by the several classes of cultivators above de- 
scribed, are “in all cases distinctly regarded us the Government revenue (or rent), whether 
* assigned to on individual, or not, dn noue depending on the mere will and pleasure of 

8. ** another,” But on our ucquisition of the terntory, the laud revenue of which has been 
now settled in perpetuity on the zemindary tenure, the cultivators, there, rarely made these 


minnha 
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«payments directly into the public treasury. Instances no doubt did there occur, where, as 
in the territory now settled periodically, they were made directly to the servants or rentera 
authorized by Government to receive them: but, in general, when those countries fell under 
British dominion, the power to collect the land revenue, which the Native Governments had 
-deputed to the heads of villages, the superintendents of districts, the rulers of provinces, 
and other great officers of State, or occasionally to the nobles possessing strong holds, or to 
the petty sovereigns whom they had only tiominally subdued, had, from the tendency of all 
Indian institutions to become hereditary, gradually become vested, for many generations, in the 
«heads of particular families, with whom the State entered into periodical contracts, com- 
pounding for its dues. To this class, including persons of every gradation in rank, from the 
petty sovereign. of the hills, or powerful rajah of the plain, to the chief cultivator of some 
obscure village, was given the indiscriminative appellation of Zemindar, a term which, in the 
native language, means a landman or landholder, one connected with the land, but which 
was at first understood to be equivalent to the Englisttterm landlord. A 

The zemindar, as such, was originally the mere steward, representative or officer of the 
"Government, or rather the contractor for their land revenue, often hereditarily; and the 
-difference between the Land Revenue of the State which he received from the cultivators, 
“and the lower jumma or contract price, compounding for it, which he paid, in lieu of it, into 
.the government treasury, constituted, after deducting his own actual charges in its collec- 

tion, the value of his zemindary contract, or tenure; generally estimated by Government at 

from ten to fifteen per cent. above his jumma payable to them, and called maükana, or the 
peculiar property of which alone he is the owner (malik). Accordingly, when the Govern- 

‘ment occasionally discontinued his contract, and temporarily collected their full land revenue 
directly from the cultivators, this malikana alone was paid by the Government itself to the 

"hereditary contractor, or zemindar, who, in such a case, was ousted from all concern what- 
ever either with the land or its cultivators*. He therefore possessed -a valuable and often 
hereditary contract interest in the Land Revenue of the State, the collection of which alone 
was thus transferred to him; but, as zemindar, he possessed no right whatever in the soil 
itself, which, subject to the payment of that revenue, was held in fields exclusively by the 
cultivators, on the various tenures described above. a 
. This view of the subject is by no means opposed by the fact, that nearly all the zemindars, 
from the highest to the lowest, were also themselves cultivators to a greater or less extent. 
The petty head of the village, besides being zemindar, was also perhaps the greatest colti- 
vator in his own neighbourhood ; and each of the higher grades of zemindars, even to the 
tributary sovereign of the hills, had his private lands (neez, kummattum), whence he drew 

rain and other supplies for the domestic purposes of his, perhaps, numerous household. 

But unless the public revenue on these lands had been remitted to him by Government, as 

_ -nankar (food, subsistence), and thus constituted an addition to the malikana, grauted by the 
State on account of hig hereditary contract duties, he would have been required to account 
for the Land Revenue of his own fields, in common with that which he collected from those 
‘occupied by other cultivators, and his malikana, in that case, would have been confined, to 
the mere established deduction from their joint aggregate. The fields which he held in 
his distinct capacity, as a cultivator, were never, in the slightest degree, confounded by the 
Native Governments with his official contract, or zemindary tenure. 
. This distinction, between the right of the cultivator to the soil itself, subject to the pay- 
ment of the public revenue, immemorially limited by local, though ill-defined, usage ; and 
the right of the zemindar to the receipt of that Land Revenue from the cultivator, subject 
to his own payment to Government of a separate lower or reduced composition in lieu of it, 
called jumma, periodically adjusted between the zemindar and the State, which was never 
subjected to limitation by those who preceded us in the sovereignty of India, is of 
the greatest importance. For, simple as this distinction now appears to be, to all who 
have waded through the vast mass of information now procurable, it is the want of a clear 
perception of these two very distinct rights, which has given rise to the chief errors, com- 
mitted at the period of the permanent zemindary settlement. - ; 

At that period this distinction was unknown. In the discussions preceding the per- 
manent zemindary settlement, however, it had been fully admitted that the cultivator 
possessed a right to the soil, so long as he paid the public revenue demandable on his 
fields, which was held to have been limited by an act of the sovereign power, beyond the 
arbitrary determination of the zemindar, Indeed this cannot be more broadly stated, nor 
‘in more forcible language. It was also maintained that the zemindar had no claim to an 
-absolute property in the land itself; neither was there any proof “ of the existence of such 
“ right discernible in his relative situation under the Mogul government, in its best form.” 
Yet the zemindar's undeniable, and often hereditary, property in the Land Revenue of his 
entire zemindary was confounded with the separate property in the land itself, which, as 
a cultivator, he possessed in some of its fields alone; and, as he in general happened to 
‘occupy, in the ranks of society in India, the place held by the gentry or aristocracy in 
Europe, this fortuitous circumstance tended to confirm the error, and seems to have rendered 

it 
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* [n provinces not permanently settled, it is not unusual for the zemindars, in order to procure an 
abatement of their jumma, to cause a portion of the lands included in thcir zemindaries to be thrown 
out of accupation by the ryots, before the termination of the existing settlement, Should the Governs 
Ment in such a case give the revenue contract to'a stranger, the malikana to the excluded zemindar 
would be regulated by the amount he had himself offered for the renewal of his contraet—not by the 
increased amount obtained from the stranger, 
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it a matter even of policy to acknowledge him in the new light of the landed proprietor not 
only of his own few fields, but of every field, even belonging to other cultivators, situated 
within his entire zemindary or hereditary revenue jurisdiction*, Accordingly, the very first 
enactment issued by the Bengal Government, then newly vested by Parliament with the 
power of legislation, after declaring “the decennial settlement of the public revenues of 
“ Bengal, Behar and Orissa concluded with the zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
* other actual proprietors of land,” to be fixed for ever, was couched in the following terms: 
* [t is well known to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
“ of land, as well as to the inhabitants of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in general, that, from 
“ the earliest times until the present period, the public assessment upon the lands has never 
* been fixed; but that according to established usage and custom, the rulers of these pro- 
vinces have, from time to time, demanded an increase of assessment from the proprietors 
“ of land; and that, for the purpose of obtaining this increase, not only frequent investi- 
gations have been made to ascertain the-actual produce of their estates, but that it hag 
“ been the practice to deprive them of the management of their lands, and either to let 
* them in farm, or to appoint officers on the part of government to collect the assessment 
* immediately from the ryote. The Honourable Court of Directors, considering these usages 
* and measures to be detrimental to the prosperity of the country, have, with a view to 
* promote the future ease and happiness of the people, authorized the foregoing declarations; 
* and the zemindars, independent talookdars, el other actual proprietors of land, with, 
* or on behalf of whom a settlement has been, or may be, concluded, are to consider these 
* orders fixing the amount of the assessment as irrevocable.” 

This, the first enactment of the Bengal Government, establishing the permanent zemin- 
dary system, exhibits a remarkable contrast with the statements contained in the discussions 
which preceded it. It fails in particular to notice that the Land Revenue payable by the 
cultivators to the zemindar had invariably been limited, and records only the ignorance of 
Government as to its real amount, and the fact of their having occasionally ousted the 
zemindar from his hereditary management of it, in order that they might rent it out to tem- 
porary farmers, or realize it from the cultivators themselves, with the view to determine, 
with reference to it, thé just amount of the previously uncertain and fluctuating jumma, 
which these hereditary contractors should pay, in lieu of it, into the public treasury. The 
enactment then proceeds to commute this last-mentioned contract-price or jumma, which 
alone had been variable, into one thenceforward irrevocably limited. . But, confounding the 
Land Revenue with the land itself, it newly gives to the hereditary contract for the Land 
Revenue the name of an “ estate;" consequently terms inquiry as to its just amount an 
investigation into the “ actual produce” of this “ estate;" and, by this strange verbiage, 
transforms the hereditary holder of that revenue contract, into the “ actual proprietor of ” ull 
the “land,” throughout the limits of his zemindary. In thus formally, by law, ascribing 
to the hereditary contractor for the Land Revenue the right of property in each field 
which the payer of it alone possessed, the Supreme Government itself, at the very outset 
of its legislative career, laid the foundation of the lamentable error which pervades the 
revenue codes of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, in this respect. 

It was at the same time declared, that “ it being the duty of the ruling power to protect 
* all classes of people, and more particularly those who, from their situation, are most 
* helpless, the Governor-general in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
* guch Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent 
“ talookdurs, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil; and no zemindar, independent talook- 
* dar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled, on this account, to make any 
** objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively agreed 
* to pay.” 

This. pledge, indeed, still stands forth on the front of the Bengal Regulations; but the 
Government, having once shut themselves out from all direct communication with the 
village landholders, by permanently interposing the zemindars between themselves and 
the cultivators, have hitherto entirely neglected to redeem it. In 1780, the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company observed, “ In ordering the settlement (ot revenue 
* contract) to be made in every practicable instance with the remindar, we conceive that 
* we adopt the true spirit of the goth section of the Act of the 24th of Geo. sd? Ia. 
1702 they proceed to state, that “ in order to simplify and regulate the demands of the 
* zemindars upon the cultivators, the first step is to fix the demand of the Government 


. itself” upon the zemindar; and, justly treating this as the mere preliminary to a far 


more important ultimate end, they add, “ we are led to believe that the situation of the ryot 
* varies in dillerent districts, according to local manners, customs or particular agreements, 
** and it appears as if, in some instances, the rights of ryots of ditterent descriptions, though 
“ in the same district, are considered more or less permanent and secure. [he a »plication 
* therefore of any general principles must be guided by minute local mvestigution, and we 
** shall expect particylur Regulations, adapted to all the different circumstances, to be pre- 
* pared and finally submitted to our consideration.” In 1793 Lord Cornwallis, in reply, 
Without allusion to any such particular rules, merely refers to his general enactment quoted 


. above, on reserving to Government tie power of hereafter framing such Regulations as they 
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may occasionally think proper, ** for the protection of the rots and interior landaolders, or 
* other orders of people, concerned m the cultivation of the lands.” It is true that the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in 1812, reported, that * with respect to the culuvators, 
* or ryots, their nechts and customs varied so much m different parts of the country, und 
appeared to the Government to involve so much intricacy, that the Regulation (VILL of 
* 1793), only provides generally fur engagements being entered into, and puttahs or leases 


“ being 
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“ being granted, by the zemindar; leaving the terms to be such as shall appear to have 
** been customary, or as shall be particularly adjusted between the parties ; and in this it ' Appendix, No, 6. 
js probable that the expectations of the Government have been fulfilled, as no new Rega — 5 
* lation yet appears, altering or rescinding the one alluded to." But the very reverse has Mr. Campbell's 
been the actual result. . , aper, 

This appears to have arisen from a defect in the system itself; for the permanent 
semindary settlement, whilst it shut the public treasury against any increased receipt 
from the land, by commuting the zemindar's variable payment as the hereditary contractor 
for the Land Revenue, into a fixed jumma determined irrevocably, entirely neglected to 
define or limit the demand of the State upon the soil itself, or to fit the amount payable by 
the cultivator to this hereditary contractor. Local usage, indeed, had immemorially limited 
the cultivator's payment, or, in other words, the zemindar’s receipt, but it was an usage ill 
defined ; and, as before explained, far the greater portion of the cultivators held the right to 
such limited payment, independently of any contract, by virtue of their hereditary tenure, 

Accordingly, in merely prescribing the interchange of written engagements between the 

zemindars and the cultivators, the Government required the whole body of the latter to. 3209, of 1831 ; 
enter into engagements, previously confined only to the lowest class amongst them, or to 2304, of 1832. 
such as possessed no hereditary right of occupancy in the soil; and great repugnance to this . 
arrangement has naturally been evinced by the hereditary or great mass of the cultivators, 

sander both the Presidencies, But when such engagements were required to be exchanged 

in Bengal, according to local rates and usages, which have been left undefined, without any 

measures being taken by Government for ascertaining or recording them, for the mutual 

guidance of both the hereditary payers, and hereditary receivers, of the Land Revenue, the 

-enactment became a mere nullity. 

In a few rare instances, such as the Salem District under Madras, and the 24 Pur- 2355, of 1832; 
gunnahs, an extent of about 6,000 square miles round Calcutta, previously to the introduc- Sir T. Munro's 
tion of the permanent zemindary settlement, a detailed measurement of the district was Minute, 31 Dec. 
made, and a record prepared specifying the rates, to which the public revenue demand on 1824, para. 17. 
the cultivators was limited, * the settlement being in part ryotwar," and the zemindars 9596, of 1832, 
having “only the right of collecting what was so settled ;” and in such instances, the tenure 
of the ryots haa, in many eases, become a property of considerable value. [t might have 
been expected that the beneficial result on the interests of the great body of the cultivators, 

roduced by this arrangement, where it had been actually carried into effect, would have 

ed to its general adoption. This indeed was contemplated in Bengal, and unwillingly aban- Revenue Letter to 
doned, apparently on account of the supposed. difficulty attending the perfect execution of Bengal, 15 Jan. 
details of this description. But the Supreme Government in Bengal, at the very period 1819. 
when the former Committee of the House of Commons submitted their Report of 1812, 
‘were engaged in promulgating Regulations V, and XVIII, 1812, which effectually modified 
-even the defective provisions contained in Regulation. VIII. 1793, alluded to by that Com- sth Report, p. 28, 
mittee as still in force. um 

Despairing of any attempt, at that distance of time, to procure sufficient evidence.of the Revenue Letter to 
local or purgunnah limited rates, for the guidance of those who had to decide questions Bengal, 15 Jan. 
arising between the cultivators and the zemindars, the object of this enactment, as described 1819. 
by Mr. Colebrooke, then a Member of the Government, at whose suggestion it was adopted, 
was “ to abrogate most of the ‘laws in favour of the ryot, and to leave him fer a certain 
“ period, to be specified, under no other protection, for his tenure, than the specific terms 
* of the lease which he may then hold." This it was thought would be better, than to 
uphold the illusory expectations of protection from an ineffectual law, and it was hoped 
would compel the parties to come to an understanding, whereby the oppression, fraud, and 
endless litigation, produced by the previous uncertainty, would be avoided. 

Under the rules of 1793, the form of engagements between the eultivator and the zemindar Bengal Regula- 
was subjected to the collector's approbetion, This was now declared unnecessary, and the tions 5, 1812. 
parties were left to enter into contracts according to such form es may be ' most convenient D 
and most conducive to their respective interests.” Purchasers at public auction, or govern- 
ment officers alone during attachment, were- declared limited, pending the current year, to 
the purgunnah rates where known, otherwise to the rates on similar a jacent land, or at all 
events to the highest. rate of the last previous three years, But the original law of 1793 
had likewise prohibited the zemindar from fixing the Land Revenue payable by the culti- 
vator for any period exceeding ten years. This restriction was also abolished, and the 
remindars were rendered competent to fix it “ for any period which they may deem most 
“ convenient for themselves and tenants (cultivators), end most conducive to the improve- 
** ment of their estates.” Doubts, however, having arisen as to the construction of thia 
enactment, Regulation V, was subsequently followed by Regulation XVIII. 1812, explaining ons 
that the intent of the last-mentioned provision was “ to declare proprietors of land” (for s0 ` 
the zemindars still continue to be called) “ competent to grant leases for any period, 

“ even to perpetuity.” But the new enactment in question contained this singular and 
most important addition, “ and at any rent (revenue) which they may deem conducive to their ' 

1hlerests. mE 

The Marquis of Hastings, in 1815, was the first to remark that the rights of the former 3141; of 1831; 
cultivating proprietors had been suifered bv the Regulations to pass away “ sub silentio ;” Lord Moira's Mi= 
alluding apparently to the silence of the code of 1793, respecting the particular Regulations, tute, ar Sep. 1815, 
in defence of the ryots’ rights, which the Court of Directors, in 1792, directed to be pro~ Para 146; and 
pared: But defective, in this respect, as the enactments of 1793 no doubt were, it was justly Revenue Letter to - 
pointed out by the Home Government, that the ubove express enactment in the Bengal code Bengal, 15 Jan, 

ully authorized the zemindar to “ oust even the hereditary ryots from the possession of their 1819, para, 53. 
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* lands, when the latter refused to accede to any terms of rent (revenue) which may be: 
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in the fallacy of expecting that the reciprocal wants of tlie zemindars and the cultivators: 
would (under the enactment contained in Regulation V. 1812,) ever constrain them to- 
amicable engagements. This reciprocity, observed Lord Hastings, is not so clear. The 
zemindar certainly cannot do without cultivators, " but he wants them on his own terms, 
* and he knows that if he can get rid of the hereditary proprietors, who claim a nicht tor 
* terms independent of what he may vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of sub- 
“ stituting men of his own; and such is the redundancy of the cultivating class, that there 
“ never will be a difficulty of procuring ryots ready to engage, on terms only just sufficient. 
“ to secure bare maintenance to the engager." 

The power of purchasers of the zemindary tenure, by public auction, in Bengal, has been 
placed under certain restrictions by a subsequent enactment, contained in Regulation XI. 
1823, hereafter noticed; but, as regards zemindaries not thus sold, the Regulations of 1812. 
appear to remain in force; and it is perhaps matter of surprise, that an enactment, which 
interfered so materially with the rights of the great mass of the people, as Regulation XVIII. 
of 1812 undoubtedly did, should remain yet unrepealed*, more especially after its injurious- 
tendency has been so clearly noticed by the Home Government. It may indeed be con- 
sidered the climax of the provisions in the Bengal code, which, commencing by ascribing to 
the zemindar the property in all land, have terminated in investing him with powers more 
extensive than those enjoyed even by the European landlord, to the extinction of the 
rights of the proprietary cultivators throughout the Lower Provinces under the Bengal 
Presidency. . 

As further deeply affecting the rights of the cultivators in Bengal, I would here notice 
another arrangement, connected with the permanent zemindary settlement, peculiar to that 

art of India, as described in Regulation VIII. 1819, of the code at that Presidency. Regu~ 
ation XLIV. of 1793 had, us above observed, injudiciously prohibited the zemindars from 
fixing the Land Revenue payable to them by the ryots for any period exceeding ten years. 
The sole object of this restriction, as explained in the preamble to that law, was to guard 
against any unfair permanent diminution of the public revenue, payable by the cultivator, 
such as ultimately might render insecure the fixed jumma, which the zemindar himself had 
agreed to pay to the Government ; and the removal of this restriction, so far as the cultivator 
himself is concerned, by Regulation v. 1812, is not only in itself unobjectionable, but highly 
desirable, as tending to promote the great object of fixing the public revenue payable by the 
cultivator, if not ulumately on each field he occupies. But, whilst the restriction in question 
existed by law, a new system for the management of the Land Revenue directly in contra~ 
vention of it, and apparently at variance with the first principles of the permanent zemindary 
settlement, was introduced into tlie country of the Rajah of Burdwan, the greatest zemindar 
under the Bengal government, whose annual jumma exceeds several hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and whose zemindary is therefore proportionably extensive. 

The rajal divided nearly the whole of his numerous zemindaries into many divisions, 
which he termed putnee or primary; and, assessing each with a fixed sum iu perpetuity, 
always exceeding the jumma which he himself pays to Government, on condition of the 
perpetual payment of this increased reserved eum, he granted the hereditary collection of 
the Land Revenue, from the cultivators within its boundary, to a new class of hereditary 
sub-zemindars of his own creation, annexing to this gfant conditions, similar to those oir 
which he himself holds from Government. ‘Many of these sub-zemindars, again, following 
their master’s example, proceeded to divide their putnees into new secondary divisions, 
termed dur pulnee; and, assessing each with a fixed sum in perpetuity, always exceeding: 
what they enes ay to the zemindar, granted the hereditary collection of the Lan 
Revenue, from the cultivators within its more limited boundary, to a further class of 
secondary sub-zemindars, whom the primary sub-zemindars created, Several of these 
secondary sub-zemindars, again, following the example of their two superiors, further divided 
their dur putnees into se pulnees, or minor tertiary divisions; and, assessing each with a fixed. 
sum in perpetuity, always exceeding what they themselves pay, granted the hereditary col- 
lection of the Land Revenue, from the cultivators within its suil more confined boundary, 
to a third class of tertiary sub-zemindars, whom they newly called into existence. The 
tenures of each of the three new orders of sub-zemindais are perpetually entailed on their 
heirs and assigns, so long as these fixed augmented sums are paid to their respective 
fuperior, ^ $ " 

lhe complicated plan for the management of the Land Revenue, thus introduced by the 
zemindar of Burdwan, is litle more thau an imitation of that, by which he holds himself, 
under the permanent zemindary system, which evidently suzyested its adoption, But it is 
not a mere imitation only, It ‘is ‘a threefold repetition of that system; and if, as above 
stated, the zemindary system itself has failed to define the public revenue payable by the 
cultivator, or to fix it ou the fields he occupies, still less can this most desirable eud be 
accomplished, when the cultivator is driven to a fifth remove from the Governuent, his ori- 

| ginal and natural protector; the intermediate ranks being filled by the zemindar, and his 
three &uccessive. hereditary sub-continctors, each constrained to realize more than he pays, 
and each paying an augmented sum fixed in perpetuity. The cultivator, indeed, from w 2n 
the 
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the whole is to be wrung, whose payment was the only one limited by the despotic 
sovereigns who preceded us in the government of India, is also now the only individual 
whose payment, in these permanently-settled districts, the British Government have left 
undefined. oo o T . 

This arrangement, introduced in direct contravention of the law at the time in force, and 
which has extended from Burdwan “ through several zillahs in Bengal,” has been declared 
valid, even retrospectively, by the Bengal Government, But, in rendering these new com- 

licated tenures of the Land Revenue transferable, heritable, and uot liable to be cancelled, 
bat sold, for any arrear of the augmented fixed sum assessed by the superior, more attention 
appears to have been paid to the temporary difficulties in which the zemindars may have 
involved themselves, by creating tenures of the Land Revenue unknown to the law, than to 
the original object of the permanent zemindary settlement, and the opposite principles these 
new minor tenures necessarily involve. For, independently of their bad effect on the 
jnterests of the cultivators, their immediate tendency is, not to transfer, as the zemindar was 
previously competent to do, to another, any portion of his zemindary, along with the duties 
annexed to it; but to separate the property from the duties of the zemindary tenure, and 
thus to crumble down, by successive alienations, the property in the Land Revenue which 
the Government granted to the original zemindar; and to enable him to divest himself 
entirely of the hereditary duties, which the inheritance of that property, and the perpetual 
confirmation of it, at the permanent settlement, evidently impose on the holder of each 
zemindary. l ; . TM 

The extensive sales, by public auction, of the zemindary tenure, in satisfaction of arrears 
of jurama due by the zemindars to Government, which took place soon after the permanent 
settlement was introduced into Bengal, have, as bearing on the interests of the zemindars 
themselves, been prominently noticed in the 5th Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, which sat in 1812. But it seems now established that these sales affected the 
interests of the cultivators also, in a very material degree. In 1793 it had been declared that, 
on the public sale of a zemindary for arrears, all existing engagements between the zemindar 
and the cultivators should stand cancelled, from the day of sale, the purchaser being at 
liberty to enter into new engagements, according to the local rates, left undefined, and thus 
virtually abandoned, as already noticed. By Regulation III. of 1796, this was extended to 
cases where a part only of the cultivator’s lands was included in the zemindary sold ; but 
clause 5th, section 29, Regulation VII. of 1799, subsequently provided that, “ in cases of 
* public sales for arrears of the public revenue, the purchaser may, without any previous 
“ application to the adawlut (court), eject any of the under-renters (cultivators) whose leases 
“ are annulled.” 

The object of cancelling the engagements between the cultivators and the zemindar, when 
the tenure of the latter alone is sold for arrears of revenue, was the same which had injudi- 
ciously restricted these engagements, originally, within the period of ten years; iud. to 
guard against any fraudulent diminution of the Land Revenue payable by the cultivator, 
such as might prove unfairly prejudicial to the zemindar's successor, and thus ultimately 
render insecure the jumma payable by him to the Government. But when, besides annul- 
ling such engagements, the Government in 1799 conferred on the new purchasers of zemin- 
dares, generally known in Bengal by the name of “ Auction Purchasers,” the power to 
eject all the cultivators whose engagements were thus annulled, it is ngt matter of surprise 

at purchasers of that tenure preferred buying, rather at a public auction, than at a private 
sale, which conferred no such advantages; or that they generally availed themselves of this 

` law, to oust from their fields the hereditary cultivators possessing a right to terms inde- 
pendent of them, and to replace them by others dependent on their own will, who consented 
to higher terms, The extent to which the engagements of the hereditary cultivators in 
Bengal have been annulled, and themselves ejected from their ancestral fields under this 
law, mey be estimated with reference to the extent of the zemindary sales, hereafter to be 
noticed. : 

This continued to be the law in Bengal for 22 years. But in 1822, clause 5, section 2g, 
Regulation VII. of 1799 was at last rescinded, by Regulation XI. 1822, and the power of 
summary ejectment by the new purchaser then ceased. In this new Regulation, however, 
it is still maintained to be “ a general and fundamental principle of the revenue system” in 
Bengal, that the public sale of the zemindar's tenure b arrears, annuls all engagements 

' derivative from him or his predecessors. It is admitted that this opens a door to abuse, by 
enabling zemindars, who, for a present money consideration, may have granted tempo- 
rary or permanent assignments of the Land Revenue, fraudulently to annul such grants: 
and the Government, to prevent such frauds, in the event of a public sale for arrears, retain 
the power of reserving such grants at their option. It is declared, at the same time, that 
the cancelling of engagements between the cultivators and the zemindars shall not, for the 
future, be construed to disturb the possession of “ any village zemindar, putteedar, mofussil 
“ talookdar, or other person having an hereditary transferable property in the land,” if he 
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is not also the government zemindar ; nor of “ the khoodkhasht kudeemee ryot, or resident. . 
“ and hereditary cultivator, having a prescriptive right of occupancy.” So far asit goes, - 


this alteration in the law has prospectively operated in a beneficial manner; but it had no 
retrospective effect to the previous 22 years; and did not, in fact, meet the renl evil, which 
appears to lie deeply embedded in the original arrangements adopted in Bengal, when the 
permanent settlement was first introduced. 

Thé evidence given before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1831 and 1833, 
establishes the fact, that under the Bengal Presidency, the public sale of the zemindary 
tenure, for arrears of revenue due by the zemindar alone, absolutely conveyed to its pur- 
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chaser, not only the zemindar’s unquestionable hereditary right to the Land Revenue, but 
also all the other distinct right of property in the land itself, not only in the few fields be- 
longing to the defaulter, but in all the fields, within the boundary of his entire zemindary, 
or Land Revenue cohtract, belonging even to other cultivators or third parties, whose dues 
may have been paid in full to the defaulting zemindar. The defective state of the law in 
Bengal, for 22 years, as above explained, respecting the summary ejectment of those third 
parties, whose engagements were cancelled by the sale of the zemindary, no doubt greatly 
facilitated this strange injustice ; but it had its origin in the right which the zemindar, ag 
such, possesses, to the Land Revenue, being confounded, not ouly by law, but in practice, 
in Bengal, with the very distinct right which he, aa before stated, may also often possess in 
the land itself, in bis separate capacity, as one of the great body of cultivators, ‘Ihe cause 
sd miy confusion may be traced to the nature of the arrangements originally adopted in 
engal. 

On the introduction of the pangal zemindary settlement, wheresoever the State 
received its Land Revenue cirectly from the cultivators, as was the case in regard to the 
meerassidars at Madras, and the khoodkhasht ryota in a great portion of the provinces of Be- 
har and Benares, who constituted little republican corporations, culüvating, either in 
severalty, or on a joint common tenure, ns before explained, two courses were open for adop- 
tion, as regarded the public Land Revenue payable by them to the State or its representa- 
tive; for it is it alone, according to the common law of India, which is, in the first 
instance, perpetually hypothecated to Government, as security for the lower jumma payable 
by the zemindar into the public treasury, The one was, to introduce a stranger, totally 
unconnected with the cultivation of the village, as the purchaser by auction of the heredi- 
tary right to the collection of the Land Revenue payable by the cultivators; and this wag. 
the course pursued at Madras, where new monied speculators, in imitation of the ancient 
zemindars, were introduced by the Government, in order apparently to build up an aristo- 
cracy, where none previously existed. The other was to vest the same right in the cultiva- 
tors themselves, or in such of them at Jeast as, in the quality of representatives of the com- 
mon body, were accustomed to act es government agents, on behalf of the whole, To 
prevent the introduction of a new class of men, having no common feeling with the agri- 
cultural population of the country, this course was wisely adopted in Bengal ; but it involved 
a great danger, from which the other was entirely free. When the zemindar, recorded on 
the government books, as responsible for the government jumma, irrevocably fixed, falls in 
arrear, the code at each of the Presidencies declares that what it erroneously calls his 
* estate," shall be sold by auction, in satisfaction of it, Nay this “ estate” is often, in 
each code, absolutely termed the zemindar's “ lands.” But the grounds have alreadv been 
stated, on which it is believed that this phrase must have been applied by the Bengal 
government, at the outset of their legislative career, to express nothing more than the 
zemindar’s right to the hereditary collection of the Land Revenue payable by the cultivator; 
and it is his right to this alone, (with the valuable malikana or contractor's profit involved in 
it, by his jumma bemg reduced below it,) and not the land itself, as erroneously maintained 
in Regulation XI. 1822 of the Bengal code, that is perpetually hypothecated to Government, 
and saleable, in the first instance, for arrears of the zemindar'a jumma. At Madras, indeed, 
the new possessor of the zemindary, except when he might be also the head of the village, 
or one of its meeraysidars, had, in fact, not a single field to sell. He was no cultivator, 
Every field there’ had, where saleable at all, immemorially been sold by the meerassidars, 
the payers of the revenue from the land, who are the owners of the soil; whilst he bad only 

urchased from Government the hereditary right to collect the public Land Revenue from them, 

he Government, when this new possessor became a d-faulter, had therefore nothing to sell 
but what he had originally bought at auction of them; for (as has been, in a great degree, 
already explained in the Fifth Report of 1812,) under the Madras Presidency, * the pro- 
“ prietary right of the zemindar, as it is called, does not give him the power of selling the 
B leat of his zemindary, any more than the Government are empowered to sell any part of 
* it, when he fails in the discharge of its demand upou him; he can only dispose of his 
“ interest—in the sail.” — 1f, instead of inserting the three last words, the former Committee 
of the House vf Commons had said, in the hereditary collection of the Land Revenue, they 
would have kept in view the important distinction, between property in the soil, and in its 
revenue, which here, as clsewhere, eluded perception, . 

fu Bengal, on tbe other hand, the zemindar, in the cases now alluded to, was invariably 
a cultivator, and had been nothing else, until the permanent settlement made him a zemin- 
dar or contractor for the revenue also, Mr, Tucker, the Commissioner in Sylhet, mentions g 
fact strongly elucidating this, He states that these new village zemindars, whom he terms 
*. Meerassulurs,” as at Madras, on being required to exchange engagements with their cul- 
tivators, “ when summoned hy the Collector, urged that they had no ryots; that the whole 
of their landa were nejoot, cultivated by themselves or their hired servants: and that, 
* therefore, they had uo pottuhs to grant; that they were themselves the ryots, and the 
State the zemindur, under which character they were willing to receive pottahs from the 
* Collector, and execute caboohats in return, Accordingly the Collector did give them 
* fresh pottalis, and receive their cabooliats in retum;” and he gives the following as one 
of these, It coincides, in à very remarkable manner, in all material points, with the culti- 
vator’s muchelka, under the ryotwur settlement of Madras. 


Cabooliat 
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I, Ramkunut Hundee, of Purgunnah Havellee Sogsuttee, do hereby agree for my talook — Mr, Campbell's 
settled, amounting to 16 kahone cowrie, the ground of which is detailed as follows; Paper. 


c Self- Cultivated by Cultivated Cultivated. 
KUNDER: | Settlement, Cuhivator. Ryots. by Pay Ebashte.| - eur 
i 
| * 6. € 


I 
245. Talook ]' i 
Hossiekram f| 16 = 1243 


Long possession - 
Doomv  - - 


Besides this, there are no other ryots or paykastah lands. If excess be proved, I shall be 
responsible, and 1 have no claim to the ground (excess) in question. 
Er te (signed) | ———— 


Notwithstanding the simplicity with which the cultivator here evidently objected to being 
raised to the rank of zemindar, the permanent settlement made no distinction between him 
and the ancient greater zemindars; and, consequently, on an arrear of his jumma accruing, 
the Bengal Government, unfortunately, fell into the evident danger of confounding together 
the two distinct rights newly united by themselves in his person. Instead of bringing to 
sale, as at Madras, his new hereditary right to the mere collection of the Land Revenue, 
payable by himself and brethren, pains were not taken to separate, from this, his distinct 
ancient hereditary right, as a cultivator, to his own particular fields, so long as he pays 
their revenue ; and the Bengal Government, acting literally on the Regulations, sold also 
outright his “ land” itself; thereby depriving him of his property in both capacities, for a 
failure of duty in one alone, newly imposed on him against his will. This proceeding is 
upbeld in their enactments so late as Regulation XI. 1822, the very professed object of 
which is to secure the rights of the cultivator. Besides, where the zemindar, as was fre- Reg, 11, a; ag. 
quently the case in these instances, was only the representative of the village community, , 
holding in common with him, both as zemindars and as cultivators, any dispute amongst 
them, caused by some of the co-parceners withholding their dues, invariably threw the 
aemindar, their representative, in arrear; and this alone operated as a complete bar to its 
adjustment by partition, The arrear itself is often the first notice the public authorities 
receive of such a dispute; and it is one of the fundamental rules of the permanent settle- 
ment, that no partition of a zemindary can ever take place pending an errear, because the 
. whole, and not a part only, of the Land Revenue in the entire zemindary is held responsible 

for it. The code also, as before explained, treats the holder of the zemindary as the actual 
proprietor of all the land throughout its extent, including not only his own fields, but all 
those belonging to others likewise. The sale of all the rights of the representative zemindar, 
therefore, usually involved the sale of all those of his brethren co-parceners also; and the 
entire rights and fields of the whole body of the cultivators, even where they had discharged 
their respective shares of the public revenue in full, were thus often involved in one common 
destruction, and conveyed to the new purchaser of the zemindary tenure, as occurred in the 
case of the Tuppa of Muneer, hereafter noticed. : 

The Bengal enactments in 1822, before mentioned, do not meet this case. It is only 
where the cultivators are not the zemindars also, that the possession of their fields is to con» 
tinue undisturbed. No provision has been made, in cases where these two capacities are 
united in the same individual, for distinguishing between the two, as is the invariable practice, 
though contrary to the letter of the code, at Madras. Under that Presidency the right of 
the zemindar, in his capacity of cultivator, to his own particular fields, where it exists, 
would, if saleable (as meerassy no doubt is there), be eventually held responsible, in the 
same way as any other separate property of the defaulter, for euch part of the arrear on his 
zemindary tenure as may not be covered by the sale of his distinct zemindary right. But 
the latter alone would j^ first sold; and the former would be held responsible for any 
deficiency, as an ancient property quite separate from his new zemindary tenure; in the 
same way that any other zemindary belonging to the defaulter is, now, at both Presidencies, 
eventually held responsible for any arrear, not covered by the sale of that particular zemin- 
dary tenure, on which it accrued, ; 

The practical maintenance, on the Const of Coromandel, of the distinction above ex- 
plained, between the property in the land revenue of a zemindary, and in the soil of its,’ 
fields, contrary to the letter and theory of the code, under each of the two Presidencies, 
had its origin, partly in the local introduction of zemindars created by auction purchases, 
Often entirely unconnected with the land, which rendered it impossible there to construe the 
code literally ; and, partly, also in the superior knowledge which appears to have been there 
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————— attained respecting the real rights of the cultivators, from the writings of Mr. Place before 
Appendix, No. 6. the permanent settlement was introduced, confirmed by the subsequent discussions between 


€ Mr. William Thackary and Mr. Hodgson, as to its extension *, 
Land Revenue At the Madras Presidency, the advocates of the permanent zemindary settlement main- 
of India, tained the right of the zemindar to the Lund Revenue of his zemindary as distinct from the 


* Appendix to 5th right of the ryot to the soil of his fields, which they asserted no less zealously than their 
Report of 1813, opponents. This has mainly contributed to protect the rights of the cultivators under 
p. 826. Madres from the destruction in which those of their less fortunate brethren in the Lower 
Ditto, p. 913 Provinces under Bengal have been involved. But it is not to be overlooked that another 

arrangement, peculiar to Madras, bas also powerfully operated in producing this happy result. 

It had been proposed by Lord Teignmouth, in Bengal, to fix the maximum rates of the 

public revenue payable by the cultivators to the zemindar, at those actually assessed when 
Para. 46, Revenue the permanent settlement was introduced, which, though confirming existing illegal cesses, 
Letter to Bengal, would at any rate have placed a bar against further abuse, and given a precise limitation to 
15 Jao. 1819. the zemindar’s demand. 

The local or pergunnah rates, left undefined, were however preferred in Bengal ; and the 
result has been already stated. But, at Madras, the suggestion in question was strictly 
adopted ; and the maximum rate, payable by the cultivator to the zemindar on all land, was 
limited to the actual rates levied on the cultivated land, in the single particular year which 

2363, of 1832. preceded the permanent limitation of the zemindar’s own jamma to Government. The accounts, 
invariably kept by the village accountants under the Madras Presidency, afford a record of 
these rates not procurable in Bengal. It is only where these rates are not ascertainable, 
that reference is to be had to the rates established for lands of the same description and 

1540, 1593; 2364, Quality, as those respecting which the dispute may arise. The consequence has been that. 

of 1832. the cultivators, under the Madras Government, have looked to this limitation asa great 
security for their rights, and have occasionally enforced it by means of the Courts, which, 
at Madras, have generally supported the right of the cultivator to the soil, as maintained, 
on both sides, in the writings before alluded to, as well as in those subsequently placed on 

Minute of the record by the Board of Revenue at Madras, and by Sir Thomas Munro, contained in the 

Madras Board of Selections from the Indian records, with a printed copy of which each Court is furnished. 

Revenue, 5 Jan, Accordingly, though the hereditary cultivators, under the Madras Presidency, have also 

1818; andofSir evinced considerable reluctance to interchange written agreements with the zemindars, occa- 

T. Munro, 31 Dec. sionally. perhaps, because reciprocal attachment between the hill chieftains and themselves 

1824. renders such agreements unnecessary, but generally because this superior class of cultivators 

: there, as wellas in Bengal, deem such engagements an infraction of their prescriptive 
tenure, their rights, at Madras, do not appear to have been materially impaired, under the 
permanent zemindary system. In Bengal, on the contrary, though a mass of evidence ' 
exists in support of the existence of similar rights on the part of the cultivators in 1793, 
and some of the oldest servants of the Company, such as Mr. Harrington and Mr. Cole-- 

3205, of 1831. brooke, with many of their most distinguished civil officers examined before the Com- 
mittee, have most strenuously advocated them; there are others of great experience, who 
declare that the “ryots in Penpal had po ene and never had any.” To such a length, 
indeed, have these views been carried in Bengal ; that, because local “Wsage there has often 
given the Governmént, or its representative, the zemindar, a right to Land Revenue in kind, 
or in money, at rates varying, not always with the quality of the soil, but often with the 
nature of the crop sei the cultivator, as is occasionally the case under the Madras 
Presidency also, it has been made the subject of debate under the Bengal Presidency, 
whether the Government, or its present representative the zemindar, may not actually pre- 
scribe to the cultivator the particular crop he is to cultivate, and insist on his raising the 
more valuuble productions of the earth, merely in order that the zemindar may obtain from 
him the highest rates of Land Revenue. 

It remains to consider the manner in which the permanent zemindary settlement has 
affected the interest of the zemindars themselves. They may be divided into three distinct 
classes; first, the village zemindars, or cultivators in the provinces of Bengal aud Behar, 
raised to this rank on the introduction of the permanent settlement there; secondly, the pur- 
chasers of this right by public auction, introduced, in lieu of them, under the Madras 
Government; and, thirdly, the ancient zemindars, whom we found, as such, on our acqui- 
sition of the country, : 

A vast benefit hus been conferred on the whole of these classes, but on them alone, by 
limiting in perpetuity the demand of Government upon them, which had been previousl 
fluctuating and uncertain. What proportion their present ill-defined receipts, from the cul- 
tivators, bears to the fixed payment they make to Government, cannot now be ascertained E 

2513 and 2929, of except in such zemindaries as, from minority, lunacy, or other causes, have accidentally 


1832. fallen, temporarily, under charge of the Court of Wards at the two Presidencies, — Ia 
; Bengal it appears that, in a number of such zemindaries, taken indiscriminately, the zemine 
2386, of 1832, dar's receipts were more than double the jumma payable by them to Government; and at 


Madras their surplus funds occasionally accumulated to the extent of four or five lacs of 
23^5, of 1832. rupees. Thus, although the hereditary interest in the Land Revenue, conürmed to them 
when the permanent settlement took place, was at that time calculated not to exceed the 
permanent jumma reserved by Government to the extent of more than ten or fifteen per cent. ; 
13 has risen to one hundred per cent. ; so that, in the Land Revenue of Goveranient, now 
actually drawn from the cultivators of the provinces settled on the permanent vemindary 
system, the hereditary interest of the Senda has frequently, at the present day, become 
greater, even than that which the State reserved to itself, This has arisen from three distinct 
causes, lt is owing, first, to the general ignorance of the Government respecting the on 
a amoun 
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amount of the Land Revenue payable by the cultivators, when the permanent settlement -— 
was introduced ; which frequently, in the Bengal provinces especially, led to their fixing Appendix, No. 6, 
the zemindar's jumma at sums quite inadequate; secondly, to the want of due limitation Mr. Caubel’ 
of the zemindar's demand upon the cultivators in Bengal, which, as before explained, has r, Campbell's 
placed them entirely at the zemindar's mercy ; and thirdly, to the new revenue derived from Aper. 
the further occupation of land, since the permanent settlement was introduced, the result of 
increased population, and of the gradual Extension of agriculture to the lands then waste, 
which were, perhaps imprudently, relinquished to the zemindars at the period of the perma- 
nent settlement, by including them within the bounds of their respective zemindaries, But 
the benefits accruing to the zemindars, from these causes, have been felt only by those, 
whose estates remain in the possession of themselves or their descendants, or by euch as 
' have happened to purchase at auction, zemindaries favourahly assessed. 
The B et Committee of the House of Commons, which sat in 1812, have shown that sth Report, p. 58. 
the permanent zemindary system was attended by the introduction of a mode of realizing : 
the Land Revenue, until then quite unknown. Under the Native Governments, à zemindar 
who fell in arrear waa liable to personal punishment, and degradation, or to be ousted 
temporarily, or altogether, from office; but he was invariably replaced by some of his 
own family; &nd the local ties, subsisting between the hereditary payers and receivers 
of the Land Revenue, to which ages had given strength, were not only invariably main- 
tained by the Native Governments, but were, by them, made the basis, on which they raised 
the whole superstructure of their civil polity. By declaring the zemindary tenure liable to 
sale, for arrears of its jumma, the British Government, on the introduction of the permanent | 
settlement, materially weakened the ancient bonds that had hitherto united the two great 
classes of society, the hereditary payers and receivers of the land, or great Revenue of the 
State. 
In examining the effects of this system of sale on the cultivators, I have already pointed 
. out a particular class of them in Bengal, who, on the introduction of the permanent settle- 
ment, were raised to the rank of village zemindars, by the record of the names, either of, 
themselves, or of their representatives alone, aa such, on the books of the Government. I 
would further, however, remark, that these village communities appear to be exceedingly 
numerous in the provinces of Behar and Benares. In the district of Sylhet alone, Mr. 
Tucker, the Commissioner, states, that there are upwards of 35,000 zemindaries, held by 
that number of recorded zemindars ; but that the actual coparceners, whom he calls “ meer- 
assidars,” as at Madras, are four or five times as numerous, 
Now, the Government having withdrawn their revenue officers from all direct control over 
these communities, the want of any revenue authority to settle on the spot disputes amongst 4 
them, ns to the respective proportions of the government or zemindary jumma due by each, has 
constantly thrown their representative into arrear; and thus involved both their own, and Evidence before 
his property, not only in the Land Revenue, but in the soil itself, in one common destruc- the Lords, p. 40. 
tion, as already stated. Revenue Subs 
A very extraordinary instance of this kind occurred in 1814, in the case of the “ Tuppa Committee, Answer 
of Muneer,” a zemindary held by a community of Rajpoots; assessed with a jumma of 92647, of 18326 
rupees 13,514 payable into the public treasury. Two only of this body, from some dispute 
with the rest, refused to pay up a small portion of this sum, due from their fields ; and 
an atrear consequently accrued to the extent of rupees 1,014. The others offered payment 
of the sums due on account of their more extensive fields, to the amount of the remaining 
sum of rupees 12,500. But, as the Regulations for the permanent settlement do not provide | 
for any summary mode of adjusting such disputes, and, on any arrear accruing, hold the 
entire zemindary responsible, prohibiting most rigidly a division, so long as such arrear is 2647, of 1832. 
due, this tender was necessarily refused by the Collector *, who proceeded to sell the entire >. 
zemindary, for the artear, due actually by only two of the coparceners. It produced at first 
99,000 rupees ; but, as it was discovered that the purchaser was one of the community, all 
of whom, though not actually such, are, in the eye of law, considered defaulters, and there- 
fore excluded, by the Regulations, from making & purchase of what the code deems their 
own property, this first sale was cancelled ; and the zemindary, being put up dgain, was 
bought by a low-caste stranger for rupees 50,000. The Rajpoot reminders, upon this, in- 
stituted a suit in the Provincial Court, to annul this second sale, and obtained a decree 
declaring it illegal. . But the Company's Supreme Court at Calcutta, on appeal, upheld this 
second sale, upon the ground of a balance having actually been due from the zemindary. 
To this decision the Rajpoots still refused submission ; and Mr. Mellville, whose duty it 
became to enforce it, submitted to the Bengal Government, “ whether its character in the: 
** province, for consideration in enforcing its dues, was not deeply involved on the occasion,” 
adding, that himself as judge, and the collector Mr. Barlow, “ felt reluctant to be instru- 
** ments to carry into execution a measure, which they conceived to be severe upon a large 
* body of hereditary and respectable zemindars, and at variance with the mild and liberal 
* spint of the Government they had the honour to serve.” As the best means of obviating 
this, | 
NENNEN a REN ME 
* On the 19th September 1822, the Bengal Government informed the Board of Revenue for the | 
Central Provinces, that, * according to the existing Regulations applicable to Bengal and Behar, . 
tt collectors were not justified in proceeding separately against any one of the proprietors of an. 
* estate for an arrear alleged to be due by him, unless a separation (Butwara) should have been 


M commenced or ordered to be commenced upon, as provided for in sections 32, 33 & 34, Reg. XIX. 
of 1814." 
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tbis, he suggested that Government should obtain, by negociation, the surrender of the 
zemindary from the second purchaser; and this was as last effected, by the Government 
paying to him no less a sum than rupees 2,06,987, whence deducting his purchase-money of 
50,000, there remained a sum of rupees 1,70,243. On payment of their respective propor- 
tions of this immense sum, the original Rajpoot zemindars were allowed to resume possess 
sion of their fields; and this indulgence was extended even to those who were unable to 
pay their proportions of this large capital, on their consenting to pay to Government 
interest at six per cent, on their several proportions of it, as an additional assessment, on 
their lands, for ever. 

To recover an arrear of only 1,014 rupees, due actually by two persons alone, acainst 
whom, under the Regulations for, the permanent settlement, no means could be taken to 
enforce it individually, the whole property, both in the Land Revenue, and in the land 
itself, of the entire community, (the rest of whom had repeatedly tendered their dues), was 
here brought to sale by public auction. The Court of highest jurisdiction in Bengal, bound 
apparently by the same Regulations confining responsibility to the entire community, to the 
exclusion altogether of individual rights, seem even to have been obliged to uphold this act 
of injustice; and when the Government found it impossible to overlook it, as brought to 
their notice by their officers, wbo declined to be made the instruments of such a proceeding, 
they were constrained to put into the pocket of a speculator at auction no less a sum than 
Tupees 1,70,243, which immense ainount, or its equivalent, being equal to twelve years 
Land Revenue, they actually took out of the purses of their own cultivating zemindars, 
most of whom owed them absolutely nothing, and of whom two alone owed them only the 
trifling sum of 1,014 rupees, or not so much as one-hundredth part of that exacted, 


The feelings of the people, on this occasion, as represented by the officer deputed by 
Government to negociate for the surrender of the zemindary, by the intrusive purchaser, 
who did not venture to approach his new speculation, deserve notice. * Muneer,” says he, 
" may contain 8,000 or 10,000 Rajpoot youths, but the question of sale, unfortunately, 
“ did not find its limits here. There were probably 60,000 ready to make common cause 
“ with them.” One of the coparceners, with a tone to which this officer's ears had never 
been accustomed, demanded “ If Government are determined to seil our lands, why dis- 
“ honour the caste by a sale to a gootum? Our chief is the rajah of Buleih, and he is 
" arich man;” and it was added, that the whole of these village zemindars “ seemed to 
“ have lost their natural civility of manner, common respect to the European officers, and 
* proper feelings of honesty to Covernment, from some extraordinary and unintelligible 
* interpretation of the Regulations, which were only designed for their safety.” 


The effect of the sales of the zemindary tenure, on the zemindars newly introduced into 
the Madras territory, has not been dissimilar. The Land Revenue payable by the culti- 
vators direct to Government had there been parcelled out by villages, in Dindrzal, Salem 
aud Chingleput, into divisions of from 1,000 to 5,000 pagodas ; and the hereditary collec- 
tion of it was to put up to sale by auction, to the highest bidder, whose jumma payable to 
Government was fixed at about ten per cent. below the Land Revenue it was calculated he 
would receive frowa the cultivators. This calculation, in general, as greatly over-estimated 
the new zemindar’s receipts under the Madras Presidency, as it under-rated them in the 
Bengal provinces; and, at Madras, nearly all the new zemindars in Dindizul, and about 
two-thirds of those in Chingleput and Salem, gradually fell in arrear; and their heritable 
right to the collection of the Land Revenue, in their respective zemindaries, having been 
again exposed to public auction, has been thus sold, to the ruin of these speculators and 
their unfortunate families. But under the Madras Presidency the evil stopped here. The 
local officers, under instructions from the authorities at home, have allowed very few of 
these zemindaries to be transferred to new purchasers. The Government, who received the 
original prices paid fur them by the zemindars at auction, have also since re-purchased 
at auction the hereditary collection of their own Land Revenue, which they had thus 
temporarily alienated, and bave found the rights of the cultivating meerassidars, who were 
not here created zemindars, as in Bengal, nearly unimpaired. The reservoirs for irrigation, 
which had been allowed, by the newly created zemindars, to go to decay, have been repaired 
by the Government, who have reverted in Salem and Dindigul to the previous ryotwar sur- 
vey assessments, limiting and defining the public revenue pavabie by the cultivator on each 
field, which they have also, in each district, materially reduced. They have introduced the 
sae system into the zillah of Chinzleput ; and, in all three districts, have come to an 
annual settlement with each individual cultivator for the fields he occupies, payable, through 
the head of his village, to the Collectur of Government. . 

Hard, however, as the process of peremptory sale, of the zemindary tenure, undoubtedly 
has borne upon the culuvators in Bengals as well as on the adventurers at Madras, newly 
raised to the situation uf zemindar, under these Presideucies respectively, it fell upon none 
with more severity, than on the ancient zemindars of the country ; as, by a single default, 
it deprived them of their ancient patrimony for ever, and reduced them, at. once, from the 


highest ranks of the uristocracy to the situation of beggars in their native land. 


The people of India cannot comprehend how any Government can possibly be fettered 
by such Regulations of their own enactment, or constrained, by them, to the riid enforces 
ment of à system of sales, indireetly, but mpidly, undermining the long-established insti- 
tutions of the country, which the Government invanably professes tu maintain ; and naturally 
attribute to other motives, a measure, which, professing merely to enforce the more regular 
payment of the Land Revenue, tends to reduce to the sume level the rajah and the peasant, 
already equal in the eye of the law. " 

t 
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a difficult to trace the precise extent of these sales of the zemindary tenure, From t - 
bin Bengal of dee in the same zemindary for sale each time any instalment due Appendix, No. 6. 


rom it falls into arrear, the total number of zemindanes advertised for sale is fulsely aug- ML UE. 
mented, and occasionally exceeds the entire number in existence. ee 


creater portion, also, of the zemindaries advertised for sale, is freed from arrear 
"s i Peri takes place, and therefore the number advertised forma no criterion ` 
whatever of the number really sold. But the actual sales of the zemindary tenure in 1796 5th Report, p. 56. 
and 1797 extended to zemindaries assessed at the large sum of sicca rupees 14,18,765; and | 
in 1797 and 1798 to others assessed at no less a sum than sicca rupees 22,74,076; so that 
in the year 1815 it was estimated that “ probably one-third, or rather one half, of the Revenue Letter to 
^ Janded property in the province of Bengal may have been transferred by public sale, on Bengal, 15 Jan. 
^ accountof arrears of revenue.” Though sales no longer take place to the vast extent they 1819. 
did formerly, it will be seen, from the following statement of the jumma of the zemindaries, 
sold in the Lower Provinces of Bengal annually, from 1815 to 1825, that the practice has 
not been discontinued, 
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ZEMINDARIES JUMMA | SALE PRICE. 

i ' ; SOLD. Assessed on them, è 

Rupees. Rupees. 
2815-16 «© + >» = © « [net ascertained 17,930 1,22,871 See Revenue Letters 
181617 € ef me $0,971 1,20,729 to Bengal, 1 Aug, 
1817-18 ew = s 43137 1,28,645 1822, and from 
iig © = © * € = eje € 55537 2,71407 Bengal, 30 July 
1819-20 ~ «te Hi « ° ef ow u " 1,08,817 480,231 1833. 
7820-41 -~ + - “o e o ot “wje o4 . 59,051 4400312 
1841-22 8 -= 08 0 e č w > 396 30,622 215,927 Reply to Question 
1822-33 = e. -ao os o 197 40,066 1,80,212 No, 2600, &c. of 
18293-9944 = 9 m t ot on 7 ' 245 54,076 2,80,866 — 1832. 
1824-25 P Z = = ç e s 276 1,05,892 1,064,230 


In that portion of the permanently-settled provinces under the Madras Government where 
adventuring speculators were introduced as zemindars, the result of similar sales has already 
been stated, , There is also, however, under that Government, an extensive territory, 
stretching from the Bengal frontier of Cuttack, down along the Coast, nearly to the Pre- 
sidency of Madras itself, termed the * Northern Circars,” iu which, at the introduction of ^^ 
the permanent settlement, the collection of the Land Revenue was confirmed, hereditarily, 
to a numerous body of ancient zemindars, many of whom are descended from the old Hindoo. 
Princes of that part of India, only nominally subdued by the native powers who preceded 
us in the sovereignty. But the nature of the country here, combined with the character of 
the people, opposed insurmountable obstacles against a similar alienation, by public sale, 
of these hereditary tenures. . 


The provinces in question are bounded, inland, by a chain of hills, running parallel with 
the Coast, beyond which lies an unexplored country, inhabited only by barbarian tribes and 
wild beasts, Round the bottom of the hills, and in the valleys which lie between them, 
the climate, at all times. unhealthy, is deadly to strangers; but the plains along the Coast 
are cultivated by a superior civilized race of Hindoos, many of them military retainers of 
their zemindar chiefs, between whom and these cultivators exists a reciprocal hereditary 
attachment confirmed by the ties of a common caste. Í 


When an attempt was made to transfer part of one of these ancient zemindaries, sold 
to an intrusive stranger for arrears of revenue, the adherentsof the old family immediately 
let loose the hill mountaineers, on the inhabitants of the plains. After employing, in 
a.single zemindary, two battalions end. 200 irregular troops, losing seven European otlicers 
and 300 men, by fever and other diseases arising from the climate alone, without sensibly 
quelling the rebellion, Government were obliged to allay the insurrection, by re-purchasing, , 
aa in the case of the Rajpoots of Muneer, the portion of the zemindary bought by the d 
intrusive stranger, and restoring it to the old family. They managed to effect this, how- 
ever, by the mere re-payment of his purchase-money, without any further advance, such as 
was requisite in the case of Muneer, 


This, and other similar disturbances, put a stop to the sale of ancient zemindaries under 1275 & 2378, of 
the Madraa Presidency, where, under instructions from the Home Government, the autho- 1832. 
rites are in the habit of merely attaching and managing the Land Revenue, until the demand — 
of Government is paid off, granting, in the meantime, to the zemindar a small malikana, or 
allowance in money, for his subsistence. Indeed, it has been the policy of the Madras Minute of Sir T. 
Government, for some years past, by this, and all other euch means in their power, to Munro, 7 Jan.1823. 
extend their direct management over the Land Revenue in the Northern Circars, whene 
ever a favourable opportunity offers; in order to counteract the local influence of the ; 
bill chieftains, and to sido don the Government, in a country where, of all others, the” v. ‘ 
permanent settlement bas most rivetted the affections of the people for their socal but“ - 
turbulent chiefs. 
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Prejudicial as the sale of the zeminary tenure has thus been tc all classes of the zemin- 
dars, it hus not, in every respect, been beneficial to the Public Revenue. For, though the 
limitation of the demand of the State, on each zemindary, immediately gave to this tenure 
a greatly increased value, which enabled the Government to realize its dues, in a new mode, 
indeed, but with a certainty and celerity before unknown ; yet this, in a great degree con- 
tinues to be the case, only where the original zemindary remains entire, If it becomes 
necessary to divide a zemindary, it becomes at the same time requisite to fix on each separate 
division its due proportion of the irrevocably settled jumma, assessed on the whole; the rule 
being, that the jumma to be assessed, on each lot, shall bear tle same proportion to the 
actual Land Revenue receivable from its cultivators, that the entire jumma bears to the 
actual Land Revenue receivable from the cultivators within the entire zemindary, previously 
to its division, It is obvious that nothing can be more simple than this process, when the 
actual Land Revenue from each portion is ascertainable. But, under the permanent zemin- 
dary settlement, and under it alone, it is exceedingly difficult, at either of the Presidencies, . 
particularly in Bengal, to ascertain the precise amount leviable from individual tenures: 
and the permanently assessed jumma is exposed to loss, in proportion as this information js 
not possessed. The danger, to which the Government are in this respect exposed, is 
rd by the frequent sub-division of the zemindary tenure, which has taken place under 

ritish rule. i 


At the period of the permanent settlement, the jumma on each zemindary was fixed, in ' 
Bengal, “ with reference to what Government had received in the preceding year. In a ve 
* few cases only was there anything like an accurate ascertainment of the assets, or amount 
“ justly demandable from the subordinate tenantry,” and this led * to the greatest possible 
* inequality, aud left everything in a state of utter darkness and confusion.” At Madras 
it was generally fixed with reference to the jumma for several years previously, to the 
estimates of a Committee of Circuit, to the average collections for a series of years, as entered 
in the records of the village accountants, and in a few rare instances by actual native sur- 
veys. Since that period, the village accountants, at both of the Presidencies, have been 
transferred to the exclusive control of the zemindars ; and the information they have fur- 
nished to the government officers respecting the actual land revenue, payable by the culti- 
vators, on particular lots, when the division of a zemindary takes place, has often been so 
fraudulently falsified, with the view to an unfair apportionment of the government jumma, 
that it has been necessary, by law, to declare that a new apportionment of it shall take 
place whenever, within ten years, the original allotment is discovered to have been erroneous 
or fraudulent. During the year 1824-25, in the district of Moorshedabad, one zemindary, 
assessed at rupees 19,946; one in Builowah, assessed at rupees 4,857 ; and two in Backer- 
gunge, assessed at rupees 1,865, sold for arrears of revenue, were knocked down, on sale by 
public auction, at one rupee each, to Government; a result which can hardly be attributable 
to any other cause, than this. 


A few of the most ancient zemindaries, under each of the two Presidencies, held by the 
descendants of some of the old Hindoo princes, are considered as principalities (raj); and, 
as such, are exempted from division, the succession to them descending according to the law 
of primogeniture. The Mahomedan government, as a measure of policy or financial conve- 
nience, adopted a similar rule, in regard to most of the other considerable zemindaries, the 
State seldom looking beyond the ostensible head of the family, who managed the tenure on 
behalf of the rest. But this was discontinued on the introduction of the permanent settle. 
ment; and the British Courts, administering the native law more strictly, and swayed by 
no such considerations of policy, have interpreted it to enforce the division of all zeminda- 
ries, except those held on the rare raj tenure. This circumstance, combined with the nature 
of both the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, which divide paternal property amongst the 
children, in proportions, and lines of descent, peculiar to adh; has greatly multiplied such 
divisions under the British rule, especially as disputes amongst families and coparceners are 
frequent, and augment the tendency to separation, naturally resulting from such a law of 
succession, 

The Government, both in Bengal and Madras, foreseeing apparently the danger to which 
such a minute subdivision of the zemindary tenure would expose the realization of their 
jumma, from the difficulty attending its due apportionment, and the hazard of its repeated 
subdivision on very small lots, onginally fixed a minimum of registry as a separate tenure, 
and declared that no zemindary ae below 500 rupees under Bengul, or 500 pagodas 
under Madras, should be entitled to a separate apportionment of the jummy. But this 
limitation, atfecting rather the Government jumma, than tlie absolute division of property, 
which might proceed, hy coparceners, holding such zemindaries jointly on a common tenure, 
without separation of the government assessment, has since been abolished at both of the 
Presidencies,—in Bengal, without any reservation whatever; whilst at Madras, it has been 
restricted to a single entire village, with a known boundary. 


On the introduction of the permanent zemindary settlement, disputes of every kind 
between the zemindars and the cultivators were referred for decision to the Courts. T shall 
hereafter notice the result of that very questionable arrangement. But it has already been 
pointed out that in Bengal, great injustice was, at first, done to the zemindars by the Govern- 
ment proceeding summarily to the sale of their tenures for arrears; whilst they left thew to 
the uncertain issue of a tardy suit at law, to recover, from their cultivators, the Land 
Revenue, on the previous realization of which their ability to discharge their own dues 
entirely depends, This gave rise to more extensive sales of the zemindary tenure than have 

since 
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since been necessary”. But the just remonstrances of the zemindars, on this head, seem to à 
have led the Government into the opposite extreme. = =< Appendix, No, 6, 
They conferred on the zemindars summary power to distrain the property +, and arrest the — 2 
erson, of the cultivator; leaving him, again, no other means of redress against illegal or Mr. pea 
unjust. distraint, „and arrest, than the dilatory process of a law suit; and this arrangment aper, 
was adopted by the Madras Government, on the subsequent introduction of the permanent Regulation 28, of 
settlement into their territories. 1802, Madras 
Experience having shown that, in conferring such extensive power on the zemindars, due code. 
recautions had not been taken to guard against its abuse, the subsequent enactments of 

th Governments have introduced meatal checks against its undue exercise: but they 
have been carried much farther at Madras, than in Bengal. Under the latter Presidency, 5620, of 1832, 
distraint may be stopped, on security being given by the cultivator to bring the justness of Regulation 5, 1812, 
the zemindar’s demand to trial. 1t must also be preceded by a clear written demand; and Bengal code, sec. 
the Courts may now refer all summary suits respecting the Land Revenue, or distraint, to 13 & 15: 

- the Collector, not merely for report, as formerly, but for decision, subject to a regular suit Regulation 14, 
before the Court itself. At Madras, on the other hand, all summary suits respecting arrears 1824, Bengal code. 
of the Land Revenue, rates of assessment, or rights of occupancy, are cognizable, primarily, 2364, of 1839 ; 
by the Collector only. On consent of both parties, Collectors may refer such suits to Regulation 5, 1829, 
a punchaetf, whose decision is final; or may themselves pronounce a decision, sub- Madras code, 
ject to a regular suit before the Court; but at Madras no cultivator can be ousted by 
a zemindar from his field, unless by an express order of the Collector, to be issued only on 
roof of the ryot's refusal of just and correct rates, entered in a puttah or lease to be ten- 
Pered by the zemindar. No property of a cultivator can be distrained by a zemindar, without 
notice being given to the Collector, to whom the cultivator may at once appeal to release 
property distrained ; nor can it, even after distraint, ever be actually sold, without the order 
of the Jollector, which is not to be issued, unless the arrear is justly due, and a puttah or 
lease has been at least tendered to the cultivator. This last condition, also, is a necessary 
preliminary to the subsequent filing of any regular suit in Court, by a zemindar, against a 
cultivator, From misapprehension in the framer of the Madras ie gus containing these ' 
provisions, as to the particular suits which are cognizable summarily, difficulty was at first 
experienced in carrying it into effect; but, as the Government directed this error to be 
tectified, it may now be considered in full operation under that Presidency. 

There are a few minor distinctions between the arrangements subsisting under the two 
Presidencies respectively, which, as alterations in the system of the permanent settlement, 
made subsequently to the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1812, 
deserve also to be noticed. 

It was stated in that Report that the sale of the zemindary tenure had been postponed, until. sih Report, p.t. 
the expiration of each revenue year. This continues to be the case at Madras, where attach- i : 
ment invariably precedes sale. ‘I'he management of the Land Revenue is there resumed by — l 
the Government officers, and collected directly from the cultivators, as soon as the zemindar 
falls in arrear; and the sale of the zemindary tenure eventually takes place, only in the new ! 
zemindaries, for any arrear outstanding at the close of the year. Even when the year expires, ae 
the attachment or direct management of the Madras Government continues in the ancient 
zemindaries, for such extended period as may be necessary to recover the entire arrears. 

On the other hand, under the Bengal Government, on the expiration of one month after the 2630, of 899; 

ue ot : : : : , of 1852 ; 
zemindar's arrear accrues, the advertisement for sale of the zemindary tehure is published ; Regulation 8, 1830 
and the sale itself takes place one month after such advertisement, unless it is postponed by Bengal code 
the Collector, for special reasons; but it is not final, until confirmed by his superior in the i 
Revenue Department. The period between the arrear accruing, and actual sale can, there- 
fore, in Bengal, rarely exceed two months; and any effective attachment, or direct manage- 
ment, by the Government officers, as at Madras, 18 thus virtually precluded. The sale at 
neither presidency is stopped by the zemindar contesting the demand of the Revenue autho- ‘ 
rites, He is left, by a suit at law, to prove its illegality; which annuls the sale. Under Regulation 


both Presidencies, arrears of jumma are subject to 12 per cent. interest; but in Bengal, 1, 1801; 
a further penalty, to the same amount, was in 1801, declared leviable, at the discretion of 5, 18123 
the Revenue authorities, In 1812 this was abolished, but revived in 1824; and in 1830, 12, 1824; 
the two were consolidated in Bengal, into a penalty of 25 per cent., which the Collector 7, 1830. 


cannot remit, without the express sanction of his superior authority in the Revenue Depart- 
ment. 
. Having thus brought down, to the latest date, the principal arrangements connected with 
the permanent zemindary settlement at each of the Presidencies, it remains to state its finan- 
cial result. In the Report submitted by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1812, the amount of the Land Revenue assessed on the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and Benares, is stated as follows : . 
; Sicca Rupees. 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa - = — « 2,68,00,989 19 3 5th Report, p. 19. 
Benares ^ - = = = - 396554 6 j 


t — + 


Total - - =. 3,02,54,663 24 3 


SERS TERRE 


But 


_ * sth Report, p. 61. 1 Regulation 7, 1799, Bengal code. 
$ A punchaet consists of an equal number of arbitrators chosen by the litigants, and an umpire 
appointed by the public officer. li 
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———— Bont this was merely the amount during the year 1790-91, the first year of the decennial 

Appendix, No. 6," or quartennial settlements in these provinces respectively. It did not include the revenue 

-—  , from lands, for which engagements had not then been concluded; nor the progressively 

Land Reventé increasing jumma agreed on for others, pending these settlements; nor the additional 

of India, revenue resulting to the Government from the arrangements made with the Rajah of Benares 

in 1704, by which, on condition of an annual allowance to himself and his descendants of 

. Tupees 1,00,000, and pensions to other members of his family, he ceded to the Government 

Vide jumma of the the whole of lis zemindary tenure, These additions, at the close of the periodical settle- 

Land Revenue of ments in question, raised the assessment above mentioned, in 1800-1, to sicca rupees 


Bengal, &c. 9,06,13,777. 4. 10. which, on their expiration, was that declared, by the permanent settle- 
ment, to be unalterable, om the lands included in the overs zemindaries, In no ease 
: has the assessment of Government, on the lands included in any zemindary, been since 


increased, But, in numerous instanceg, the revenue of the Government upon lands not 
included in any zemindary had, at that period, been alienated to favoured individuals, and 
often to them and their heirs, by the native princes who preceded us in the sovereignty of 
India; and the resumption by Government of the revenue from these lands, where life- 
grants have expired, where hereditary grants have lapsed from want of heirs, or where the 
grants themselves have been found invalid, during the long course of thirty years, has 
materially increased the revenue, especially in Behar, where extensive life-grants of this 
description have lapsed. Certain waste lands also, as the Sunder Bunds to the southward 
of Calcutta, and others in Sylhet and elsewhere, not included in any zemindary, have been 
13544, of 1832. also newly occupied, and added to the public rent-roll; so that, from these causes, an 
: increase in the Land Revenue of the permanently settled districts, under the Bengal govern- 
Vide as above. ment, has taken place to the extent of sicca rupees 18,54,076, or about six per cent. on 
the amount in 1800-1 above stated, making the total amount, in 1829-30, sicca rupees 
3,24,70853. ; i 
Vide jumma of the The accounts furnished for the Madras Presidency do not admit of so just a comparison; 
Land Revenue of partly because those for the earlier period do not clearly distinguish the Land Revenue per- 
the Madras Terris manently settled on the zemindary tenure from the Land Revenue, in the same district, not 
tory. so settled; and partly because, in those for the latter period, 1829-30, the whole of the 
revenues are depressed, and in the comparison unfairly, by the transfer to other heads, both 
in the permanently settled lands, and in those periodically settled, of a considerable branch 
of the revenue termed mohturfa, and other items, formerly included with the Land Revenue, 
but now separated from it. Making allowances for these circumstances, the comparison can 
be considered as only an approximation to the truth; and shows the jumma of the land 
settled in perpetuity, on tlie zemindary system, under the Madras Presidency, to have been 
M.'Rupecs. 
-  - 1,07,92,500 
- ; 1,02,44,214 
- = 8541,09 


Ditto. In1805-6 = -= e 
Ini81g-16 = - > 
In 1829-30 - = = 


The difference between the first and last of these sums, to the extent of Madras 
rupees 22,81,491, is, as above explained, to be attributed, partly to the former including 
items, such as mohturfa, to a large amount, entirely excluded from 


Settled permanently, 1814715: the latter, and is therefore in some degree only an apparent decrease. 
Chinglopat = Df. rupees 866,551 But it arises, principally, from the Government having re-purchased 
Salem. = + +  - 13404840 the right to the collection of their own land revenue, previously 


—— — alienated to the new zemindars whom they created; and from the 
Total - - 29,71,991 revenue of auch lands having, in consequence, been transferred from 
; —. the permanent zemindary, to the periodically settled countries, with © 
1829-30: which these lands are now incorporated, as noticed in the sequel. The 
Chingleput =- + = — 9,8611 annual decrease since 1814-15 in the permanent jumma, from this 
Salem + + = = 6,045052 cause alone, in the Salem and Chingleput districts, where chiefly, 
of late years, these resumptions have taken place, amounts to nearly 
fourteen lacs of rupees *, The resumption of similar tenures has also 
Diference Jumma reverted been considerable in Rajahmundry, to the extent of about two lacs; 
to Government - ) * 13,80,428 in Ganjam, where a large grant of the Land Revenue to an European 
meme Olticer, for improving the breed of horses, was surrendered to the value of 
. about 2 4 lacs; and in Madura, by the resumption of the Dindigul lands 
to the amount of about two lacs of rupecs per annum; but the true amount of the transfer, 
from the permanent zemindary jumma, to that settled periodically, under the Madras Pre- 

sidency cannot be estimated at the full extent of the difference above stated. 


Total = = 890,963 


3136, of 1831, Reviewing the result of the permanent zemindury settlement, it cannot but be admitted : 
that it hus fuiled, in the great A its benevolent founder had in view, of converting the 
zemindars of India into a landed aristocracy, whose paternal feeling for the peasantry should 
aflord protection to the immense aciei. population of the country. The relative situation 
and interests of the two parties were entirely misunderstood. The hereditary contractor for 
the Land Revenue of the State wns treated as the European landlord, whose interest it is to 

romote the prosperity of his subordinate tenantry; whereas such had invariably been the 
interest of the State itself alone, to which that of the zemindar is directly opposed. The native 
Governments had, accordingly, ever limited the zemindar's demand, on their behalf, and never 
forgot that the great mass of the hereditary peasantry were fheir owa cultivators, the creators 
of the revenue io to him, for them, ‘They, therefore, rigidly guarded from infraction by 

2314, of 1832. him, the Jugi Reyaea, or rights of the hereditary ryots, stipulated for in every zemindary 

i grant 
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grant ; and, on each renewal of his periodical hereditary contract, took care to restrain his 
cupidity from ousting, to his own advantage, the hereditary euitivators or yeomen of the . Appendix, No. 6. 
land, in favour of the inferior class of antry, whose interest it is fo combine with him, — 
jn depriving this important class of their patrimonial inheritance. Entirely overlooking thie Mz. Campbell's 
circumstance, the British Goverment, with every desire to support existing rights, were, . Paper. 
from ignorance of their nature, the immediate cause of their direct infraction. Whilst 
they imagined that, by merely limiting in perpetuity their own teceipts, they had conferred: 
all requisite benefits upon the country, by neglecting entirely to Bx the payments of the 
ots, which they however expressly stipulated should be liable to future regulation by 
em, they handed over, m Bengal at least, the whole body of their hereditary peasantry to 
the zemindar, whom they newly confirmed in bis tenure, unfettered by those restrictions, 
which the experience of ages snd the universal practice of the sative Governments had 
shown to be essential to the prosperity of the country. pim 
It is not surprising that, under such circumstances, the greater zemindars io Bengal fol- 
dowed the course to which their interest impelled them; and, as stated by Lord Hastings, 
‘ousted the hereditary, in favour of the inferior peasantry, a course unhappily elsewhere pro- 
moted under that Presidency, by clothing the same class of people with the novel character 
‘of minor zemindars. But when this unexpected result at last opened, in some degree, the 
eyes of the Government to its error, they discovered, too Jate, that they had no longer, on 
the part of the greater zemindars, or auction purchasers substituted for them, to deal with 
the hereditary contractor of the native government, removable for misconduct; but had 
embarrassed themselves with an irremovable ineumbrance, calculated successfully ^ to 2632, of 1832. 
~ baffle the Government, in all attempts made to discover the actual condition and rights of © 
* the great body of the people, though such attempts be professedly, and actually, directed 
* to the better administration of justice.” 
The only proper subject of dispute between the zemindar and the cultivator is the quantum 
payable by the latter, to the former. This,as & mere question of Land Revenue, depending 
upon former accounts and local usage, is, in the first instance at least, more fitted for deter- 
mination, on the spot, by the exchequer or revenue, than by the judicial, tribunals; as 
experience, indeed, seems to have taught both the Bengal and the Madras Governments, in 
their more recent enactments, before noticed. But, at the period of the permanent zemin- 
dary settlement, instead of repressing, as much as possible, all litigation on this point, 
‘by a preliminary record of occupants, fields and individual assessments, the Government 
left it quite undefined, everywhere subject to settlement, only by a suit at law, Ja“ 
deed, by their own deliberate act, they opened a new, extensive, and fertile field for 
litigation between these parties. They, by law, attributed to the semindar a property, not 
in the Land Revenue alone, nor even ia the few fields which he occupied himself as a cul- 
tivator, but in every field throughout his zemindary, though occupied by, and belonging to, 
‘others; and thus raised between the zemindars and the cultivators the whole question of 
meum and fuum as to the soil, besides that of quantum as to its revenue. before existing, 
referring all investigation of the entire rights of each to the decision of the judicial tribunals. 
This, indeed, was an easy course te pursue, where the landed tenures, most simple in them- 
selves, were erroneously deemed so intricate, as to be unfathomable, even by the Government, 
But the legislature, which should settle all great general principles, never can devolve the 
search for, and discovery of them, ou their subordinate judicial tribunals, whose proper duty 
X ig merely to apply them in practice te details, without creating innumerable lawsuits, by 
the very uncertainty, ia which the abandonment of their proper functions necessarily invalyes 
all rights, newly opened to such indefinite discussion; and without clogging the very ope- 
rations of the Courts themselves, and involving them in inextricable perplexity, from the 
want of all rule, by which ¢o regulate their decisions; thereby diminishing the number : 
of decrees, as the weight of suits on the file increases. The Regulations declared enough 
‘to intimate to the Courts that “ there were rights; but they neither pointed them out, nor 
“ assisted them in obtaining a knowledge of them.” Thus, the sale of the single Rajpoot 2296, of 1832. 
xemindary of Muneer, before mentioned; gave rise to no less than 1,060 new lawsuits; and . 
to this same cause, more than to any defect in the forms or constitution of the Courts them- gth Report, p. 55» 
selves, may be attributed the 30,000 suita in the single zillah of Burdwan, mentioned by the : 
Select Committee of the House of Commons in 18125 and the state of the files of many 
of the judicial tribunals in India, overloaded with suits, which, iu reality, the Government 
itself have occasioned, by absolutely, in the code at each of the two Presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras, declining* to define, in their legislative capacity, the great general principles 
which should regulate the rights of the several classes connected with agriculture. ^ These 
are clearly settled by law in most other countries of the world; but, in India, to the great 
injury of the people, they are left, as yet, by the British Government, open to dispute aud 
chance testimony in every suit, and to the conflicting decisions of judicial tribunals, not 
only unaided by any general principle.established by law, but actually hitherto misled by the 
enactments of the legislature, 
Though direct legislation, on this point, has been professedly declined by both of the local 
governments, it has been already shown that the general tenor of their enuctments, respect- 
ang the permanent settlement, indirectly tended to mislead and perplex the judicial tribunals, ` 
on this most important subject, and to prevent their arriving at a correct knowledge of the 
3 "ow rights - 
Wenn o eniro eg oy n e T ue de TRE 
. .* See the latter part of clause 7, sec. 15, Reg. VIL 1799, of the Bengal code, and Reg. IV, 1832, 
of the Madras code, É 
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2673, of 1834, 
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rights of the zemindars and the cultivators respectively. For the erroneous theory that the 
zemindar is the proprietor, not of the Land Revenue only, but of the soil itself, in every 
field throughout his zemindary, assumed at the outset of the Bengal code, pervades nearly 
every page of the subsequent enactments, at both of the Presidencies. Nay, premising 
that “it has been usual for the Government to deprive the zemindars, and to appoint 
“ persons on its own behalf to the management of zemindaries;” the preamble to Regula- 
tion XXV. 1802, of the Madras code, boldly adds, “ thereby reserving to the ruling power 
“ the implied right, and the actual exercise, of the proprietary possession of all lands what- 
“ ever.” The Courts under each Presidency are bound to administer the law according to 
these regulations of the Government, equity and good conscience being their guides only 
when these are silent. In Bengal, where no local arrangements exposed the grievous error 
of this theory, they have been misled to reduce it into actual practice, to the entire subver= 
sion of the rights of the hereditary cultivators under that Presidency; whilst at Madras, 
-where the introduction of the new zemindars, and the actual immemorial sale of meerassy 
fields by the cultivators exposed the absurdity and falsity of the regulation theory, it has 
been, only in spite of the local code, that the same rights have been generally preserved from 
similar destruction. 

The Madras Government, indeed, by Regulation IV. 1802, besides disclaiming, like the 
Bengal Government, any intention to “ define or limit,” by law, the rights of either class, 
positively enacted that the regulations for the permanent settlement shall not be construed 
to “ infringe or destroy” them ; and it has been explained in evidence before the Committee, 
that. the intention of this law is to distinguish the public right to revenue from the land, whe- 
ther retained by the Government itself, or alienated to jaghiredars free from payment, to shot« 
riumdars or others subject to a small payment, or to zemindars subject to payment of the 
full permanent jumma, into the treasury of the state; from the very distinct private rights 
existing in the soil itself, with which the Government. have neither power nor intention to 
interfere, held by the individual cultivators of fields, subject to the payment of that Land 
Revenue to the respective holders of it, the Government, or its several assignees, the 
jaghiredars, shotriumdars and zemindara above mentioned. 

If such were the intention of the Madras regulation in question, as was evidently the 
object of the more explanatory regulation framed by Mr. Harrington in Bengal, it is mani- 
fest that both were radically defective, in not bearing on their face, in the most explicit 
terms, the clear declaration of this most material distinction, on which so much has heen 
already said; because so much appears to depend. Where the permanent zemindar 
system continues in force, it is obviously imperative on the local legislatures to chec 
further injury to private rights, by correcting the erroneous theory pervading their codes, on 
this most important subject. Such certainly was the aim of the rules proposed by Mr. Har- 
rington ; and the opposition pra to them, by the highest judicial officers in Bengal, would 
have lost much of its force, had his rules been founded on the simple distinction in ques- 
tion. By assuming, as the basis of all legislation on this point, that the right of jaghiredars, 
zemindars, and assignees of the state, of every kind and denomination whatsoever, is, as 
such, confined to the receipt of the Land Revenue exclusively, of which alone they are the 
holders; in the same manner that the right of the Government itself is confined, in the peri- 
odically settled districts, of which the revenue has not been transferred by them to such 
persons; and, by explaining that this right to the receipt of the Land Revenue is perfectly 
distinct from the separate right to the soil itself, vested, in all districts, settled periodically 
or permanently, in the hereditary or other occupant cultivators, according to local usage, 
subject to the payment of that revenue, the judicial officers would be able to obtain that 
clear notion of each, which is essentia] to the due maintenance of both ; and to perceive, that 
the jaghiredar and zemindar may unite'the two in his own (neez, neejoot, kummattum) fields, 
cultivated by his hired lubourers or slaves ; though absolutely excluded from the latter in all 
other fields, held by temporary occupants, under annual or special agreements, and espe- 
cially in the fields held by hereditary occupants, on a prescriptive tenure. The want ofa 
clear distinction between these two separate rights, united in the same person only in parti- 
cular fields, seems to have induced two judges of the highest court in Bengal* to treat them 
as universally conjoin.d ; thus to mix truth with error; and, erroneously attributing to the 
zemindar rights in all lands which are vested in him 1n some fields only, to consider rules 
which went to adjust his rights correctly, as “ inconsistent with the proprietary right and 
* title vested by ls in the zemindars.” . 

* The practical difficulty of adjusting the relation of the zemindar and the ryot, after an 
“ assignment to the former of all he can gain, by the destruction of the latter, must be of 
“ the most serious nature ;" but it does not appear insurmountable; and the arduous nature 
of the task, arising from the errors committed by the Government itself, is no ground for 
shrinking from the performance of a duty, so necessary to the vindication of the British 
character for justice. The first step, for this purpose, seems to be such an enactment as that 
above suggested, in order to narrow the field of dispute between the zemindar aud the culti- 
vator, and to bring it back, as under the native governments, to the mere quantum payable 
to the former, hy the latter. But in Bengal this should be combined with the moditication 
of section 2, Regulation XVII. of 1812, before noticed as objectionable, which, with some 
other excellent subsidiary rules, is expressly propused in Mr. Harrington's paper. I would 
also submit, whether, with reference to what has been stated respecting the putnee pas 
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‘ander the Rajah of Burdwan, Regulation VIII. of 1819 in the Bengal Code, does not require - 
-material modifications. f j l Appendix, No. 6, 

With respect to the quantum payable by the cultivators, it has been justly observed, that Me Camobell’ 
by simply defining it, and thus satisfactorily adjusting all disputes between the Govern- "Pop Ri s 
ment, or their representative, and the numerous minor classes connected with agriculture, " 
-a good revenue settlement tends more to promote order, to preserve harmony, and to check i 
litigation and crime, amongst all ranks of society in India, than the whole code of laws, or Vide Minute of 
the tribunals established to administer them. By section 8, Regulation I. 1793, a formal Sir Thomas Munro, 
pledge to effect such a settlement was given to the cultivators, at the period of the perma- dated 22 January 
nent zemindary settlement; and the obligation, on the local Government, to redeem this 1822. 
pledge, is only augmented by the vast debt of justice which it has since incurred, on this 
account, to the cultivators, whose rights have been so grievously infringed. The right of 
the Government to interfere between the zemindarand the cultivator, to define the quantum 
payable by the latter to the former is unquestionable, It is not only founded on the ancient 
common law of India, but was clearly reserved, as before stated, at the period of the perma- 
nent settlement, in the manner more fully explained in the preamble to Mr. Harrington's 

roposed rules. Indeed it has since then continued to be invariably exercised, both by the 
sen and Madras Governments, in requiring the interchange of mutual engagements, 
with the express view of defining specifically its amount, The only question is the mode in 
which the interference of Government can best be exercised. 

Although both Governments have promulgated enactments to enforce the mterchange of 
suchagreements, and that of Madras has gone so far as to render it the indispensable prelimi» 
nary to distraint, or to any other process whatever of a zemindar against a ryot, it is evi- 
dent that the endeavours of Government to induce it have proved abortive. This result is 
"attributable to its being an infraction of the hereditary cultivator’s prescriptive tenure, 
tending to reduce him to the situation of the peasantry below him, who hold under special 
agreements only. The arrangement, therefore, has proved as hostile to the feelings of the 
-people whom it was intended to protect, as to those of the zemindars, against whose exac- 
tions it was aimed; and where it has proved fruitless, itis advisable.to seek for some more’ 
effectual means to accomplish the desired end. Í 

It has been suggested that “nothing short of a ryotwar assessment, to be made by the 567, of 1832. 
* officers of Government on behalf of the zemindar," can effectually define the cultivator’s 
payment or zemindar’s receipt. The system which experience has dictated to the Govern- 
ment themselves, for the administration of the Land Revenue in the provinces under their 
own management, as best calculated to promote the interests of the cultivators in the lands 
under their immediate charge, seems evidently to be also the best suited to the same end, as 
regards their other cultivators, who have been transferred to the zemindars. But, as the 
rates limited for the Government demand, which extend nominally, in some cases, to one- 
half of the gross produce, might, in the case of its assignee, the zemindar, become the real 2671, of 1832. 
‘measure of demand, it has been doubted, whether there might not be considerable difficulty 
in the principle to be followed, where they may prove so excessive as to leave to the cultivator 
nothing but a bare subsistence from the soil; for “taking the general average of the 
“ country, if more than a third be taken by Government, there can be no private property 
“in the land, that is to say, no rent.” 

This last-mentioned proportion, however applicable to Europe, where the expensive and 
laborious nature of husbandry absorbs a very res share of the produce, is by no means 
applicable to many parts of India, where the productive power of the land often depends 
"upon the certainty and source of irrigation, as much ag on the quality of the soil itself, and 
where, in consequence, the labour and expense necessary to be bestowed upon its culture 4274, of 1831. 
‘are comparatively trifling. In the entire province of Tanjore, for instance, 30 per cent. of H 
the gross produce is stated to be the long-established allowance for the whole seed, labour, and 
Capital employed in agriculture, leaving a clear net surplus rent, of from 15 to 20 per cent. 

` to the hereditary meerassy cultivator, saleable at many years’ purchase, even though he pays 
the remaining 50 to 55 per cent. to Government, The rates in question, however, it is 3163 & 3437, of 
apprehended, will, on investigation, be found to be mere rough general average data; and 1831. : 
the quantity of produce actually taken, must, it is presumed, depend, in each instance, on 
‘the productive power of each particular field. But even supposing them to prove excessive, . ‘ 
as they were certainly found to be in the Coimbatore, Ballaree, Chingleput, Cuddapah, 
Salem, Dindigul, and other districts under the Madras Presidency, where the Land Revenue 
is under the immediate management of Government, and the original field assessments have 2408, of 1823. 
been reduced in favour of the cultivators, to the extent of no less than from 37 to 123 per Report to Sir T. 
cent., the mere circumstance of the cultivators being placed under the zemindars is no reason Munro, 6 Nov. 
` why the Government should not see their rates reduced to moderation, at the expense of 1826, para. 188. 
the zemindar's unfair exactions where he has improperly raised them; and where this ` 
has not been the case, at the expense of the Government itself; in the same manner that 
-they have already made similar reductions in the several ryotwar districts above mentioned, 
cas explained hereafter, 
So long as the zemindar pays his fixed jumma, the Government have not yet interfered , 
‘to regulate the cultivator’s rates. But where arrears accrue, and a public sale of the zemin- 
dary tenure takes place, unless the sacrifice, on account of purchase-money, is very great, 
*the Home Government have directed every zemindary tenure "' to be purchased on the part 3156, of 1831. 
“ of the Government, and then settled with the ryots on the ryotwar principle.” This order 
has, as yet, had little Practical effect under the Bengal Presidency, where it was, at first, 9158, of 1831. 
-opposed by the local authorities, But under the Madras Presidency, two-thirds of the 
Chingleput and Salem districts respectively, formerly settled on the zemindary tenure to 
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the annual value of more than thirteen lacs of rupees, as before stated, have reverted to the 
Government, who now come to a direct settlement with each individual meerassy cul. 
tivator, fixing and lowering the field rates payable by them, there, and elsewhere, so ag 
materially to reduce the total amount of the Land Revenues under that Presidency. ` 

There can be no doubt that such complete purchase, and entire resumption, of the richt 
to the management of the Land Revenue, is the best mode for the Government to acquire 
the undisputed power, and authority of adjusting the rates of the cultivator’s payments, ig 
the zemindary lands. But if the sacrifice of purchase-money requisite for this purpose 
should be found to be so great, as materially to impede this desirable end, it might be for 
consideration, whether, without modifying the existing law, rendering the zemindary tenure 
saleable for arrears of jumma, (any alteration in which might affect the due realization of 
the revenue,) it would not be preferable, in practice only, to suspend altogether the sale 
of the zemindary tenure; and, o an arrear accruing, merely to attach, and continue the 
attachment of the Land Revenue, as in the case of the ancient zemindaries under the Madras 
Government, and to introduce a ryotwar field assessment. 

The inexpediency of selling the zemindary tenure, unless the Government itself becomes 
its purchaser, seems obvious, The evils produced by its transfer to private individuals 
unconnected with the ancient zemindary families, whether as regards the disturbance of the 
existing relation subsisting between the principal classes in the community, the distress of 
the aristocracy, the cancelling minor tenures, the ejectment of the hereditary peasantry, or 
the frauds on Government by subdivisions, all dictate its abolition; unless it is the object 
of Government, by redemption of their own Land Revenue, more effectually to protect the 
rights of the hereditary cultivators, where no ancient zemindars exist. But where, either 
the interest of the State in upholding the ancient families of the zemindary aristocracy, or 
the great pecuniary sacrifice re uired of the Government renders the purchase of the zemin- 
dary tenure objectionable, attachment, or a continuation of management, by the Government 
officers, equally obviates most of the evils arising from sale. ltretains the zemindary tenure 
in the, ancient family. It as fully secures the jumma eventually ; and any little delay, 
necessarily attending its realization, is compensated by the advantage of that full insight 
into the landed tenures, which an efficient detailed management of the Land Revenue 
ensures fur satisfactorily adjusting the ryot’s rates of payment ; a reasonable malikana being 
granted to the zemindar, during the temporary suspension of his functions, In the same 
manner, advantage might be taken of the management of the Court of Wards, on behalf of 
minors, lunatics or other incapacitated zemindars, or of the attachment and management of 
zenindaries by Collectors under process of Court, pending civil suits, to effect a similar 
adustment of the ryot’s rates of payment; and all that would be requisite, for this purpose, 
would be enactments in India, limiting the subsequent demand of the zemindar to the rates 
fixed by the Government officers, similar in principle to that, with which the rules framed 
in Bengal by Mr. Harrington conclude. 

Any attempt, however, to adjust satisfactorily the payments of the cultivators must neces- 
sarily fail of success, unless it be attended by a thorough reform in the office of village 
accountant, ^ It has been one of the greatest errors of the permanent settlement to allow 
this useful office to fall into disuse, or where it exists to place the holders of it entirely under 
the zcmindars. ‘Ihe object of the original institution of the office of Putwaree, or 
Curnum, was that, after the rates payable by the cultivators had been adjusted, they 
should register them, as recorders of the Government, nominated for the mutual guidance, 
as much of the hereditary payers, as of the hereditary receivers, of the Land Revenue; nor 
could any measure have been more inexpedient, than the transfer of this most useful check 
against the exactions of the more powerful on the mare helpless classes of the community, 
from the protecting hands of the ruling power itself, to the exclusive charge of the zemin- 
dars; fur they thus obtained the complete surrender of the great check against their own 
rapacity. Endeavours have, of lute years, been made, in Bengal; to revive this useful office, 
where it had fallen into disuse, But it seems of the highest importance, that, in the per- 
maneutly settled districte under each of the two Presidencies of Madras and Bengal, it 
should be etliciently restored; and that the holders of it should be declared the public 
allicers of the Government exclusively, no longer subject to the control of the zemindars. 

lu the rare cases tu which, it is hoped, the sale of the zemindary tenure will fot the future 
be confined, it seems also worthy of consideration, whether it may not be preferably, instead 
of cancelling all engagements with the cultivators, as at present, to make this rather the 
exception, than the rule; aud to maintain all such engagements, except those alone which 
muy be found to have originated in collusion or fraud, with the view of unfairly depressing 
the just rates demandablo from the cultivators; and thus ultimately affecting the realization ` 
of the Government jumma, There existe no reason for disturbing such engagements if not 
founded in fraud or collusion; and no lapse of time can justly give a sanction to any 
fraudulent or collusive deed. 

In concluding these remarks on the permanent zemindary settlement, I would observe that 
this system of revenue administration, in itself, atlorda one of the strongest illustrations of 
the levelling nature of our institutions in India. The equal division of paternal property 
amongst the suns, peculiar to the Hindoo law, would no doubt bave tended to break down 
both property in the land, and in the Land Revenue tenure ; had not the policy of the native 
Governments, as before explained, counteracted, in practice, this prejudicial theory of their 
law, bv acknowledging, es matter of financiul convenience, the head of the family alone, as 
ostensible zemindar; yet, though the maintenance of the aristocracy in India was the very 
object of the permanent zemindury system, the sale of that tenure introduced along with it, 
and the rigid adherence to the written. Uindvo law, strictly interpreted, imposed en our 
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i ive. rule for decision, had the directly opposite tendency, to facilitate > 
Satie Lali experience of this ineonvenience induced the natives, of their own Appendix, No. & 
accord, to resort to the European expedient, of devise by will, which was calculated, in some se ek 
deoree, to check this evil, and restore the practice under the native rule, one of the British +» Campi 
Governments in India, by a legislative enactment, interfered to render the objectionable text * 
of the Hindoo law subversive of its preferable practice, and toannul this expedient, borrowed Vide Regulation 5, 
from the British eode. -An attempt was indeed made by Sir Thomas Munro, to induce the 1829, of the 
principal ancient 2eminders under the Madras Government to consent to an arrangement Madras code. 
similar to entail, But it failed, because it was less the object of that arrangement to settle 
the tenure upon & single heir, than to deprive the existing incumbents. themselves of the 2396, of 1832. 
power they now possess to mortgage or sell their tenure, of which they are naturally averse : 


willingly to divest themselves. 
- . " 
PERIODICAL SETTLEMENTS. 


Tue defects of the permanent zemindary system for the management of the Land Revenue 
were developed only by degrees.. The eminently benevolent character of the distinguished 
nobleman who introduced that principle of revenue administration into Bengal, and the 
approbation whieh it received from some of the first British statesmen of the day, clothed it, 
for a long period, with a venerated sanction, which almost precluded the agitation of any 

westion respeeting its success. But, about the period. when it was first introduced into - 
Bengal, a new territory fell ender British dominion at the Presideney of Madras, which 
gradually opened access to a clear and thorough insight into the real nature of all Indian 
tenures, and ultimately led to an entirely new system for administering the Land Revenue 
of that country. we . » 

In 1792, after the first Mysore war, the districts of Salem and Baramahl, with Dindigul i 
and Malabar, were ceded by Tippoo; and, after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, Coimba» 
tore, Canara, and Soonda, were transferred to the East India Company. In 1800, the 
Madras Government also obtained, by cession from the Nizam, the Bellari and Cuddapa 
zillabs, distinguished there as the “ Ceded Districts,” and in 1801 the whole of the Areot 
Carnatic. In these new territories, as in every other part of India, all the fields were held 
by an industrious and numerous yeomanry, of body of small proprietary cultivators, either 
in severalty, or in joint village communities, as-before explained ; but they paid the public 
revenue direct into the treasury of the State, without the intervention of zemindars, or 
middlemen of any kind whatever. In the more aneient possessions on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel such intermediate agency had, en the contrary, been nearly universal. s ; 

The provinces of Salem and Baramahl were, ‘at first, placed under cbarge of Colonel 1997 & 2404, of 
Read, to whom Sir Thomas Munro was- attached ag an: assistant. Soon after tranquillity 1832. : 
had been established in these countries, Colonel Read decise to limit, define and record 
the Government demand, not only upon each individual cultivator, but upon every separate X 
field he occupied; giving rise te the revenue system of administration which has since 
obtained the name of the * Ryotwar field assessment," more fully described in the sequel. . 

In the Ceded -Districts the same system was afterwards more methodically introduced by 
Sir Thomas Monro himself; and it was subsequently extended, under various Revenue 
authorities, over the Arcot Camatie, and the provinces of Madura, Dindigul and Coimba- 
tore, where, during the first few years of our administration, the Land Revenue of extensive 
tracta had been rented out to a set of middlemen, or temporary zemindars, who sub-rented 
it to the heads of villages, giving rise to abuses which are fully detailed in the Fifth Report p 118, 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1812. 
. The Government assessment, thus fixed on each field, was payable by the cultivator on 
such fields only as he occupied annually, to the potail or head of the village, a publie 
servant, who remitted it to the native head of the district, or talook, whence it was for- 
warded to the public treasury in-charge of the European Collector. A few years after 
the acquisition of these new countries, an attempt was made by the Government, in 
Salem, Baramahl, and Dindigul, the provinces first eeqnired, to inibitite: for the ageney 
of their own public servants, that of an artificial class of new zemindars, who purchased at 
auction the heritable right to realize, from the cultivators, these defined field assessments, 
varying in value annually with the extent of land which happens to be occupied, on con- 
dition of entering into a contract with the Government, for the payment into the public 
treasury of a distinct invariable sum, fixed in perpetuity, being about ten per cent. less thari 
the estimated payments of the cultivators, In the previous part of this Paper, the cireum- 
stances have been explained which caused the failure of this attempt, in consequence of these 
estimated receipts having been over-rated, and which led to the gradual re-purchase, by the 
" Government, of the zemindary right, and the ultimate reversion of two-thirds of these lands to 
the direct management of the public officers, under field assessments, which, of late years, have 
been greatly reduced. But in the remaining new provinces, as the Government came mòre 
extensively into direct communication with the actual cultivators of the land, the funda- 
mental error of the permanent aemindary settlement, which ascribes to the zemindar, as 
such, the proprietary right in every ficld, beeame gradually more and more apparent. Each 
field wes found occupied by its own holder, who, in numerous cases, inherited it from his 
ancestors; and, in extensive districts, had immemorially sold the right to it; both the 
name and duty of a zemindar being there equally unknown. The occupant’s right to the 
- soil became thus distinguished from the zemindar’s right to the Land Revenue payable by 
that occupant; and in the ancient zemindaries, where both these rishta were united in the 
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same person, investigation proved that they were so in certain fields only, not universally. 
Appendix, No.6, Accordingly, under the Presidency of Madras, the zemindar's exclusive and universal right, 
m in the soil, the illusive phantom of the Indian code, was gradually reduced to its true form — 

Land Revenue that of an hereditary agency, vested with a proprietary right in the Land Revenue alone. 
of India. The question then resolved itself into the expediency, or otherwise, of continuing, where it, 
existed, or creating, where it did not exist, this intermediate hereditary contract agency for, 

the realization of the public dues, Meantime the direct settlements made with the Tyote 
themselves insensibly, but undeniably, established the fact, that, in fixing in perpetuity the - 

contract jumma payable by the hereditary agency of zemindars, the Government had been 

entirely deceived, in supposing that it had advanced a single step, towards regulating or 

determining the separate Land Revenue, which that agency are merely employed to realize, 

but which is quite distinct from the contract jumma, that they pay. This view of the sub- 

ject was placed in a very strong light, in 1807, by an able memoir of Mr. William Thack- 

ary, replete with striking and just illustrations, and ultimately prevented all further progress 

Appendix tothe sth in the permanent zemindary settlement under the Madras Presidency. 

Report, p. 9&1. About the same period, the extension of the principle of limiting, in perpetuity, the 
amount of the public contract with the zemindars, for the lands under revenue engagements 
to them, had been suspended under the Presidency of Bengal. But its suspension did not 
proceed from any doubt of thé exclusive and universal proprietary right in the soil errone- 
ously attributed to the zemindar; and, consequently, many of the evils, which have been 
shown to have resulted from the permanent settlement, in the Lower Provinces under 
Bengal, have found their way into the valuable region of Upper India, termed the Ceded 
aud Conquered, or Western Provinces, also under that Presidency. : 

In 1808 objections were very unexpectedly urged against the extension of the permanent 

zemindary settlement to these newly acquired districts under Bengal, by the Commissioners, 

5th Report, p. 53. Messrs. Cox & Tucker, themselves strenuous advocates for that system, expressly deputed, 
to carry it there into effect. Their objections, however, were not founded on any exposure 

1895, of 1832. of the fundamental errors which its theory involves, but exclusively on the local peculiarities 
of these newly acquired provinces, and on the probable loss of prospective revenue likely 
to attend the measure. It was indeed stated, that “ the proprietary right in the land is at 
“ present contested.” The great disproportion of the population to the extent of land 
capable of culture, and the unequal division of waste land, were also noticed; and the 
necessity of previous inquiry into the alienations of thé Land Revenue, with the imperfect 
knowledge acquired respecting the landed tenures and capabilities of these provinces, com- 
pelled the Commissioners to represent that the “resources of the country have not yet 
“ been brought forth, An asset of future revenue to the extent of no less than 75 lacs of 

Report of the Com- “ rupees per annum, must be considered extinguished, by the immediate limitation of the 

missioners, 13 April * public demand upon the land.” It was thus still, under the Bengal Presidency, errone- 

1808. ously, but universally, believed, even by the most enlightened of them public functionaries, 
that fixing the zemindar’s jumma, the sole act of the permanent zemindary settlement, not 
only determines the sum to be paid into the coffers of the State, but is equivalent to limit- 
ing the public revenue upon the soil itself; when, in fact, its entire failure to effect this is 

7 its most obvious and important defect. The Commissioners, in conclusion, added, that 
“ any premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended by a material sacri- 
* fice of the public revenue, and may, in particular cases, prove injurious to the parties 

P+ 39- “ themselves, whose prosperity it is the chief object of the measure to secure, upon a dura- 
** ble foundation,” E 

The Bengal Government, however, notwithstanding these representations, insisted on the 

introduction of the permanent zemindary settlement into the Western Provinces of Upper 

India, so earnestly, as to induce these Commissioners to resign. But the Home Govern- 

ment, impressed with more correct views of the real question at issue, “ uniformly evinced, 

* qheouphauk the whole correspondence on this grand question, fully as strong an anxiety 

* that the rights of individuals should not be infringed, as that the interest of the State 

Paper by the Right “ should not be compromised by a premature discussion ;" and all further extension of the 

Hon. Jobo Sullivan. permanent zemindary settlement, at either Presidency, was ultimately set at rest, in 1817, 

y Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, who communicated to the Chair- 

i man and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors the following, as points, on which the 
Board of Control and Court of Directors jointly had, after ample discussion, finally agreed 

* That the system of 1793, though originating in the most enlightened views and the 

* most benevolent motives, aud though having produced considerable good, has nevertheless 

“ been attended, in the course of its operation, with no small portion of evil to the people, 

** for whose happiness it was intended, : 

* That the sume views and motives which dictated the original introduction of the per- 

* mancut settlement 25 years ago, would not, after the experience which had been had of 

“ jt, justify the immediate introduction of the same system, into provinces for which a sys- 

“ tein of revenue administration is yet to be settled. 

“ That the creation of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors, between the Govern- 

* ment und the cultivators of the soil, where a class of intermediate proprietors does not 

“ exist in the native institutions of the country, would be highly inexpedient. 

* That no conclusive step ought to be taken, towards a final settlement of the yet un- 

“ settled provinces, until it shull have been examined, and, if eae ascertamed by 

* diligent research and comparison of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey 

'* of the lands to be settled, how far the principles of a system which would bring the 

" Government into immediate contact with the great body of the people, can be practically, 


“ and usefully, applied to them." 
Few 
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Few will now be found to question the wisdom of the policy, which past experience of 
the permanent zemindary settlement evidently dictated to this enlightened statesman, 

It has been already shown that the attempt to create a landed aristocracy out of the here- 
ditary contract agency, employed in managing the Land Revenue, was attended by a vast — 
subversion of individual property, partly from the sale of the zemindary tenure itself, partly 
from its attributing to the government contractor rights in all land, which he possessed 
only in some fields, and its giving to him, exclusively, what belonged chiefly to others. It 
remains, however, now to notice the more material fact, that the income, which the zemin- 
dar himself receives—whether paid to him in the shape of malikana, direct from the Govern- 
ment treasury, by the State itself, when they divest him of his hereditary management of 
their Land Revenue; or drawn by himself, during his management, in the shape of the 
difference between what he receives from the cultivators, and what he pays to the Govern- 
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ment as his contract jumma—is a dead loss to the State, whose charges are augmented, Ot 3434, of 1831. 
receipts reduced, precisely ‘to this extent. The Government of Lord Hastings, in 1821, Revenue Letter 
observed, that, “ looking to the character and conduct of many of the zemindars in Bengal, from Bengal, 

^ it might well be questioned, whether the rent drawn by them from their zemindariesis less ao March 1821. 


“ a tax upon the country, than if the amount were collected on account of the Govern- ` 


u ment;” and it has been recently declared in evidence, before the Committee, by am 9615 & a929, of 
equally competent authority, that, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the collections of the 1833, 


gemindars now exceed double the amount which, in 1793, was solemnly declared to be the 
perpetual limit of the Government demand upon the country,—the zemindars, at present, 
deriving from the Land Revenue a greater income than even that which had been reserved 
by the State to itself. The enormous sum thus sacrificed in favour of the agency of zemindars, 
constitutes perhaps the highest expenditure made by any Government in the world, in the 
realization of its revenue. So vast an alienation as one half of the Land Revenue collected from 
the country, in favour of the contract agency of hereditary zemindars, or farmers-general of 
the land-tax, might indeed be excusable, did it lead to any accumulation of capital, or 
reproductive expenditure. But, with the exception of a few capitalists, amongst the auction 


‘purchasers of the semindary tenure, in Calcutta, who are all absentees, resident at the 5344, of 1831. 


metropolis, the zemindars, in general, are rarely saving men; and their income is expended 


in dead consumption, not in reproduction, “ It goes,” says Mr. Thackary, “ to feed the idle 3345, of 1831. 


“ and unproductive; for footmen and peons, opera girls and dancing girls; giving great 
* dinners to country parties, and giving treats to Brahmins, are expenses which bring 
“ nothing back ; they are all consumption; there is no reproduction; and they ere con- 
“ sumed, in a great degree, upon worthless domestics, and in waste.” It was obviously, 
therefore, imperative on-the British Government, whilst it supported the few ancient aristo- 
cratic zemindary families that remained, not to create new zemindars; but to realize their 
Land Revenue by means of an agency less expensive and less cumbrous, and at the same 
time more efficient, and more easily controlled by the State, in the administration of the 
interests confided to their charge. i x 

There is no doubt ample proof that, under the permanent settlement in Bengal, as the 
population augmented, cultivation greatly increased, fully perhaps to the same extent as in 
the periodically settled districts ; but, in both, there is express evidence that it is the culti- 
vatora alone who advanced upon the waste; and, such increase of cultivation, though con- 
comitant with the permanent settlement, was, by no means, caused by it. In the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, indeed, the permanent settlement enabled the zemindars, by ousting 
the hereditary cultivators, in favour of the inferior peasantry, to increase the cultivation by 
a levelling system, which tended to depress the hereditary yeomanry, or middle ranks of the 
community, and to amalgamate them with the common labourers and slaves, from whom the 
highest judicial authorities in Bengal are now unable to distinguish them—a change which 
must have seriously depressed the middle class, the only solid ad of all further advance- 
ment, or improvement. a 

ln India, therefore, where the only aristocracy connected with the land are the mere 
hereditary farmers-general or contract agents of the Government, and the soil itself is 
universally occupied by & numerous class of petty proprietary cultivators, it was obviously 
impracticable to introduce the European theory of landlord and tenant, without an infraction. 
of individual rights, It never ought to have been, nor can it now ever justly be, made 
a question for consideration or decision, whether, in Jndia, it be politic to give the preference 
to ga or to small, holders of land. The law and usage of the country have immemorially 
and irrevocably determined the right in the soil to be vested in pafticular classes. Whatever 
may be the extent or value of such right, the smallest, no less than the greatest tenure should 
be held inviolably sacred ; and the right of millions of field proprietors to hold on defined terms 
directly of the State, never can be abrogated, for a mere theoretical improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the Land Revenue, without an Act of the most sweeping confiscation, ever 
hazarded by a civilized Government. It was clearly the duty of a just Government anxiously 
to protect all existing rights, and, by defining its demand on the possessor of each tenure 
holding immediately of the State, to maintain every class in its respective situation, and to 
ensure the benefit of any remission or reduction in its Land Revenue to those who pay it, 
instead of allowing it to be intercepted, by its intermediate revenue contractor, the zemin- 
dar. For, when a remission of the Land Revenue is granted to the occupant proprietor 
holding directly of the Government, it goes immediately to augment agncultural stock, 
and is applied to the improvement of the land, and the support of productive industry, 
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, returning, like money lent at interest, ample profit into the coffers of the State. 1t is only ~ 


by such a course that the accumulation of capital, amongst the industrious middle class, who 

may be aptly denominated the yeomanry of India, can be so fostered, as naturally to give 

a peligro to society in that extensive region. 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY, 
OniciNAL RvorwAR SETTLEMENT. 


Tue system for the management of the Land Revenue introduced by Colonel Read had 
a double object in view, It not only contemplated a settlement with each individual culti- 
vator, to the exclusion of all intermediate hereditary agency, and with the reservation to 
Government alone of every further increase of revenue from the extension of cultivation to 
the waste, which both the zemindary and village systems improvidenily alienate to the 
zemindar or village manager exclusively; but it fixed and recorded a specific sum of money 
as the maximum revenue payable on each field, or tract of unoccupied land ; and where the 
revenue was payable in kind, it commuted the grain, or other product, for a money assess- 
ment. Its first process, for this purpose, was, by an actual measurement and inspection of 
each cultivated field, or tract of waste, to ascertain, by survey, the superficial extent of the 
land, the tenure of is highest occupant, and whether it were fitted to yield unirrigated, 
irrigated, or garden crops. But there still remained the more difficult task of estimating its 
produce, and thence deducing a fixed maximum assessment in money, to be attached to the 
soil itself, not varying with the particular produce grown upon it, This two-fold process 
obtained the name of the “ Ryotwar or Field Survey.” . 

This survey really eflected the object, which the benevolent founder of the permanent 
zemindary system hoped to have ultimately attained, by means of the zemindars, who, 
under both the Bengal and the Madras Presidencies, were, in vain, urged to define the. 
ryots’ payments, and to commute those in kind into a specific sum of money, to be entered 
in the engagements which they are required to interchange with theirryots. But, by fixing 
the Government revenue upon each separate field, it also precluded fraud on the State in 
subdivision, and greatly facilitated the transfer, occupation, and relinquishment of land, 
umongst a peasantry, many of whom, from the variable and limited stock they possess, are 
unable to occupy, with advantage to themselves, the same extent of land, for any consider- 
able number of successive years, But it must be admitted that, even under the direct agency’ 
of the Government itself, the objects in view were attained, only after long aud careful 
inquiries. . " 

n England, where high moral feeling prevails, and the people and their superiors are the 
same, there is aothing more fallible than agricultural experience, or more common, than for the: 
landlord to demand, and the tenant to agree to pay, rents higher than can be realized. In 
India, therefore, where the Government and its subjects are so different, and where moral 
feeling has, comparatively, less influence over the lower classes of our native agents, neces- 
sarily employed extensively in arduous details of this description, immediate accuracy was 
not to be expected. Accordingly, if the several field surveys, in the different provinces 
under the Madras Presidency, exhibited, when first completed, considerable defects, it is 
rather matter of surprise that, with such defective means, so great an approximation was, at 
first, made to a tolerably fair rate of assessment, than that it was only by degrees that 
a more just and perfect standard was subsequently attained. . 

The revenue surveys under the Madras Presidency were not regulated by any uniform 
rule; and, in some respects, were perhaps defective in principle. The most ample discretion 
was vested in the local officer on whom this duty was imposed in each district, and the 
details naturally varied with the particular views of each individual thusemployed. In a few 
mstances* the survey was conducted hastily, aud the grounds of the Collector's proceedings 
were not reported, and cannot now be traced; but, in general, the surveys were deliberately 
vvecuted, carefully superintended, and explained in much detail to superior authority. 
‘They were nowhere, however, so systematically and ably conducted, as in the Ceded Dis- 
tricts by Sir Thomas Munro, whose survey served &s a model for those subsequently 
introduced. 

In estimating the produce of each field, its soil, the crop on the ground, or its stubble, the 
supply of manure, aud of water for irrigation, and every other information procurable, either 
from accounts of previous payments, or otherwise, were taken into consideration, by the 
assessor; but he was generally uided by the opinion of the rvots themselves, provided 
they made a fair assessment ; M the information in question was used by him, rather as 
a check against under-assessment by the ryots, than as the rule for his own implicit adop- 
tion. Some of the surveys record the data which regulated this estimate of the produce, 
with more accuracy than others. In Madura, for instance, the chief criterion, the nature of 
the suil, is particularly noted; each field being registered as fine loam, clay, sand, &e. of 
of the ast, ad or 3d classes, and this alone, with their extent and boundary, ts what the field 
register contains, A separate table attaches a distinct money assessment, to each of these 
several descriptions of soil; whilst in other provinces, such as Dindigul, the result alone is 
entered. Each field is registered, not as of such a soil, but as one of so much produce only, 
ils corresponding assessment in money being also entered, according to fixed rates. . 

Under the Native Governments, the assessment on garden land oiten embodied a species 
of excise duty with the land-tax, and consequently fixed the Land Revenue demand at money 
rutes, varying with each ditlerent product. Money rates had also invariably been assessed 
on all unirrigated lands, varying often, as im the province of Arcot, in & similar manuer, 
according as the crop might be grain in the ear, or pulse in the pod; and the average of these 
oll money rates, under the Native Government, formed a good standard for the guidance 
of the assessors, m the particular descriptions of fields termed garden, and wnirrigated land. 
But one of the greatest defects in the rvotwar surveys, throughout the Madras territory, 
seems to have been too servile an adherence to the native system respecting irrigated land. . 
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- [n India, the productive power of the soil is wonderfully increased by irrigation; and 
when the source of supply is such as to carry along with it a fertilizing manure, suspended Appendix, No.6, 
in the water, which is left as a deposit on the land, it may, in some degree, tend to equalize M oed " 
the productive power of soils, originally different. To the p nature of all irrigation “T. LM e s 
may be ascribed the ancient usage of calculating the public money assessment due from 3 . à e 
imigated land with reference to a certain share of the produce commuted at a price mutually 2523, ot 1922. 
fixed by the Government and the cultivator; and to the extraordinary fertility of irrigated 
land, and the tendency in irrigation, especially of great rivers, to equalize its fertility, com- 
bined with the comparatively trifling labour aud expense required for its culture, may perhaps 
be attributed the sbare of only half the produce, which, under the Native Governments, was 
considered, throughout India, a sufficient remuneration to the cultivator, for the stock and 
capital employed in all land of this sort; and which, indeed, continues to be so, even to the 
present day, in Tanjore, where the ryot’s tenure is saleable, at a very high price. But if 4274, of 1891. 
it were intended, in every case, to leave to the cultivator full remuneration for his labour and. 3163, 349P& 3986, 
the use of his capital, and to confine the demand of Government to a moderate rent, it has of 1831. 
been urged that no proportion of the gross ‘produce could ever with propriety have been 
assumed as a standard for assessment; because some lands yield no rent, and others different 
proportions of their produce as rent, according to their respective fertility. In some of the 
the ryotwar surveys under the Madras Presidency, irrigated land was assessed with reference 
to its net produce, or rent, and not to its gross produce; and where the gross produce was 
registered, it in general regulated only the relative productiveness of fields, villages or 
districts, not their absolute money assessment. This was in the first instance fixed by 
tables, which it would perhaps be difficult universally to reconcile with the just principle 
above mentioned ; but de were liable to modification, by the self-interest of the cultivators 
being called into action to maintain due proportions between different fields; the holder of : 
any particular field obtaining a reduction of its survey assessment, if he could point out 
another field inadequately assessed; and it was endeavoured to guard against over-assess« 
ment, in the rough etd estimates of the native assessors, in the best regulated districts at 
least, by a subsequent process of the ryotwar survey. The money assessments proposed in 
detail upon each separate field by the native assessors, were never, in the best regulated dis- 
tricts, assumed as the standard of marimum demand upon the ryot. Experience showed 
that it is in the nature of an assessment, proceeding from single fields to whole districts, and 
taking each field at its supposed average, to make the aggregate greater than can be realized. 
The whole of the rough fold estimates by the native assessors, therefore, underwent a com- 
pate revision before the Collector himself, and were corrected by the very reverse process. 
The average collections ofa considerable number of previous years, modified by the opinions 
of the most intelligent natives, and in some degree by the result of the detailed survey itself, 
were assumed as the surest basis for fixing the aggregate sum that was to be the total assess- 
ment on each entire district. This was first apportioned on the villages, and then finally 
upon the fields, corresponding additions, or deductions having ultimately taken place in the 
detailed survey, without disturbing the relative proportions which it had originally esta- 
blished, between the fields in the same village, the villages in the same district, or the 
districts in the same province, except where error or fraud rendered it necessary. The whole 
was then confirmed, according to the best information that each officer entrusted with the 
Survey could obtain, of the amount which should form a just assessment on the country 
under his charge, ` 
, The utmost care, in so difficult a process, as the assessment of each separate field within 
the extensive dominions in question, could not be expected to be at once accurate. It was . 
only by attentively watching the result of its realization for a series of years, that a pro- 
per judgment of its accuracy could be formed; and where the survey was conducted 
deliberately, and occupied several years in its progress, great opportunity for such observa- 
tion was afforded, by acting on it at once, as it was radually introduced. This, accordingly, 
was the proceeding invariably adopted; and, as the survey rates, at first, even after final 
correction and reduction by the Collector, constituted not the absolute demand itself, but 
only the maximum or limit of demand upon the cultivator, experience of their tendency, 
under the ryotwar settlement, was aequired, without exhausting the resources of the country, 
by the Collector granting tu all the ryots for the fields too highly assessed, and to the poorer 
ryots for all their fields, ample deductions or remissions from the survey rates; the maximum 
gurvey rates were the universal limit, but the amount to be paid in each year was raised, 
or diminished, within that limit, according to the existing circumstances of each cultivator, 
. This uncertainty of the absolute demand upon the cultivator was one of the most obvious 
defects in the original ryotwar settlements, under the Madras Government. It originated 
in the state of the country, as handed over to us by the Native Government, who frequent] 
exacted not only the whole of the surplus rent, but even more, trenching on the capital itself 
of the cultivators; and who, with the ahoci-aighied view of increasing their immediate receipts, 
compelled the cultivators to occupy more land than could be beneficially cultivated by the 
agricultural stock of the country. As the maximum rates of the new field surveys were’ 
necessarily, in a great degree, at first, founded on the previous money-rates, or where these NEG 
did not exist, atleast on the previous collections of the native Governments, they would very 
generally have proved excessive, had they not been invariably accompanied by the annual 
discretionary remissions just explained. ' But,«io soon ae sufficient experience had been had et 
of their results, to form a correct judgment of their tendency, proposals for their reduction, Report to Sir T. 
were made by many of the local authorities; and in the southern division of Coimbatore, Munro, 6 Nov. 
a material reduction was granted. f nan . 1826, para. 217. 
Sir Thomas Murgo, in particular, after reporting, for the first time, the result of his survey Appendix to the 
735—111. i f2 . of 5th Report, p. 783. 
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of the Ceded Districts on the 26th July 1807, laid before the Government, on the 15th of 
the following month, a very complete plan* for rendering his revised field ussessments, not 
the permanent marimum merely, but the permanent absolute demand upon the cultivato:; 
by reducing them 25 per cent, on all lands, and 8 per cent. more, or 33 per cent. altogeth: 1, 
on lands artificially irrigated from wells; submitting, at the same time, his recommendation. 
that perfect freedom of cultivation should accompany this general reduction in the fold ` 
survey rates, i 

The advantages likely to ensue, from the adoption of these suggestions of Sir Thomas 
Munro, were fully admitted by the Madras Government, But their pecaniary exigencies 
at the time, were considered to preclude their adoption; and, just as the field survey of the 
Ceded Districts had been brought to s conclusion, whilst those of other districts were still 
mera or in progress; in fact, before the ryotwar system for the management cf the 
Land Revenue, under the field survey rates, had anywhere had a fair trial, or hid been 
released from the trammels of excessive assessment, and compulsory labour, which it inhe- 
rited from the policy of the Native Governments, until then too servilely pursued, the ryotwar 
system itself was entirely abandoned. * The evils of over-assessment and compulsory labour, 
which the ryotwar system exposed, and for which the appropriate remedies were suggested, 
were believed, by those who fad no practical knowledge of its operation, to be inberent in 
the E esie itself; and it was relinquished, on the erroneous ground that its principles and 
details were incompatible with the new system of judicature for India, which it was justly 
considered the paramount duty of the Government to uphold. 


ViLLAGE SETTLEMENT. 


On the abandonment of the. ryotwar field system, as a prohibition ‘existed against the 
extension of the permanent zemindary settlement to districts where no intermediate acency 
of zemindars were to be found in the native institutions of the country, recourse was Fad to 
what has been termed the “ Village Settlement" of the Land Revenue, which was intro 
duced into all the provinces under the Madras Government, not previously settled on the 
peaa zemindary plan; with the exception of Malabar and Canara, where local pecu- 

iarities induced the continuation of the ryotwar settlement, and Coimbatore, Madwa and 
Dindigul, where the progress of the village settlement was subsequently stopped. 

What has been termed the,village settlement, under the Madras Presidency, he'd, in 
some degree, a middle place between the imde. and ryotwar systems, respectively, 
which preceded it. It proceeded on the basis of making over, fora period of three, and 
subsequently of ten years, the right to the public revenue from the fields of each vil age. 
not to a set of strangers, middlemen, contractors only for the revenue itself, unconnected 
with agriculture, but to the village cultivators themselves collectively, or at least to such of 
them as would agree to the Government terms, and on their refusal, to the head of the 
village alone, on a contract for a term of years, stipulating fora fixed payment in mcney 
into the public treasury, being generally the average of the collections for previous years. 
During these leases, all increase of revenue from the extension of cultivation to waste lund 
was transferred to the contractors, the payment to Government being fixed for the entire 
village, including both arable and waste. It was intended that the whole body of the cul- 
tivators collectively should become parties to this lease; and the theory of the system 
contemplated the gradual subdivision and distribution of the sum agreed to be paid for 
the village, as an assessment to be fixed, eventually in perpetuity, not indeed upon each 
field, but upon the entire lands of each cultivator, the absolute demand on each, where ail 
agreed to the lease, being confined to his own share of the sum payable into the public trea- 
gury; and the collective, being convertible into an individual payment, where the interests 
of the community dictated a separation; or kept entire, where the integrity of the joint village 
tenure was maintained. But where, as was generally the case, a few only consented to the 
amount fixed by Government, or the bead of the village alone agreed to it, the contractors 
became mere temporary zemindars, or intermediate agents standing between the cultivators 
und the Government. In this character they were entitled to demand from such cultivators 
as declined to be parties to the lease, the excessive maximum survey rates, for the fields each 
occupied, without being oblired to grant any of those ample discretionary abatements, 
which had been their universal coucomitant under the ryotwar system; unless both 
parties voluntarily agreed to reduce them, or consented to a division of the produce, or 
to a specific payment in kind. But the contractors possessed no power to constrain the 
ryots to occupy more land than they were willing to cultivate. ‘The difference, between the 
uinount setili received by them from the cultivators, and the fixed contract sum annually 
payable to Government, constituted the profit, or loss of the village renters. S 

Under the pressing orders also received from England, about that period, requiring from 
Tndia a surplus revenue of a million sterling, accompanied by a threat from the Honourable 
Court of Directors to take the revision of the FORTE RAe into their own hands, a mistaken 
economy of the Madras Government curtailed the establishments necessary for continuing the 
details of the ryotwar settlement ; and it was abandoned, because the pressing exivency of 
financial difficulty, at the moment, dictated the short-sighted policy of withholding that 
reluction of the maximum field survey rates, which, under any system of revenue adminis- 
tration, waa absolutely necessary, to prevent their trenching oe the enpital of the cultivator, 
and consequently on the vital resources of the State, By taking the averave collections of 
previous. venrs, as the standard of rent. demanded by Government, in the new. village 
contracta, without any allowance or deduction to cover the risk of good and bad sea- 


«ons, undertaken by the renters, the Government raised their demand to such a vack-rent, 
us 
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cessarily excluded by far the greater number of the cultivators from becomin, - 
puis to the new village roit S cordial: the cultivators were in general handed Appendix, No. 8. 
over, for the period of these leases, to the heads of their respective villages, or to a select Mr. Campbell’ 
few only of their brethren, who alone became the Government contractors. As such, the 5 d , 
were entitled to levy from their brother cultivators the maximum survey rates whic! aper, 
the Government, under the ryotwar system, declined to reduce; and which, as the con- 
tractors had agreed to the payment of an invariable rent, every where high, were demandable 
and likely to be exacted, without those ample discretionary remissions or reductions, made 
by the Collectors in the over-assessed fields generally, and in favour of the poorer ryots in 
particular, which alone rendered the exaction of such maximum rates practicable, under the 
previous ryotwar system, without inflicting irreparable injury upon the country. — — 

In a few districts where the village rents were least excessive, for they were invariably 2405, of 1832. 

high, and a considerable number of the cultivators became parties to the lease, the result 
of this settlement was less injurious, than in others, where only a few of the villagers stood 
as temporary middlemen between the Government and the rest of the peasantry, anxious to 
realize as much from the cultivators as they could, during their temporary leases. In the villages 5177, of 1831. 
most favourably situated the renters, at first, in many instances, rigidly exacted the maximum 
survey rates, and thus drove away many of the poorer, and, by degrees, of the better class 
of cultivators, to other villages. For, in a thinly populated country, the vast quantity of 
waste land thrown upon the hands of the renters, generally, enabled others amongst them, 
especially in the less favourably situated villages, to hold out the allurement of cheap land to 
the cultivators in adjacent villages; and the consequent competition for labour, amongst neigh- 
bouring and rival renters, ultimately led to a general division of the produce, or voluntary 
reduction of the maximum survey field assessments, which, on the whole, operated in favour 
of the ryots. But the renters did not possess, like the Government, capital enough to enable 
them to reduce these rates sufficiently ; and their very competition for labour kept up n 
restless spirit of migration amongst the poorer peasantry, “ and retarded improvement, by 
“ attracting the population’ from the fertile to the inferior soils, thereby diminishing the 
“ capital stock of the country.” The Land Revenue assessment, adds Mr. Chaplin, “ wasno . 
“ longer regulated by any fixed principle, but was settled by competition, which would be 
“ a very good guide in England, but is a very bad guide in India, This competition proved . 
“ extremely injurious, for it sacrificed all rights of property, by giving cultivated lands to 
“ the highest bidder, and ousting old tenants from their hereditary occupancy; whilst it 
“ distributed waste lands to new settlers for almost nothing, thereby causing ruin to those 
© © villages from which they had deserted, under the village settlement.” Improvement, ia : 
any single village, was thus made at the expense of the deterioration of several of those in 
its neighbourhood, the gain in the former going to the renters alone, and the Joss in the 
latter falling ultimately on the Government. Many of the most flourishing villages accord- 
ingly fell into decay, to the amelioration of only a few of an inferior description. Most of 
the principal cultivators of the country, who, as heads of villages, had been led to enjrage 
in these lease contracts by the fear of losing their official emoluments, and having 
strangers intruded upon them, were ruined and imprisoned by Government for arreara, 
The great body of the cultivators, generally, shut out from all direct communication 
with the Government, oppressed by the renters, and discouraged by the cessation cf the 
former extensive discretionary abatements of the maximum survey rates, where they did net 
resort to an actual division of the crop, yielded to the natural force of the unabated field 
assessments, which, not taxing the various kinds of soil in that very nice proportion, neces- 
sary to render the cultivation of the more fertile and highly ied preferable to that of the 
less fertile but less highly assessed fields, pressed them ‘out of the more productive bigh 
assessed lands into the occupation of soils more lightly assessed indeed, but of diminished’ 
fertility, and requiring more labour to render them productive, The natural course of the 
occupation of land was thus inverted, te the waste of useful labour, the reduction of agri- 
cultural stock, and the exhaustion of the best resources of the country, Nor were the moral 
effects of the village settlement less lamentable. The ryotwar servants, trained to constant 
employment in revenue details, necessarily degenerated, under a system which left them in 
listless inactivity. The heads of villages, confined in gaol as revenue defaulturs, lost that 
aitachment to the State, aud that local influence, which render them so important a link in 
the civil government of this part of India. — Dissentions amongst the renters bred feuds and 
parties in the villages, alike injurious to the morals of the people, and to the revenue of 
Government. Indeed, to such a height had these evils attained in some districts, that the 
Government invited the village renters to surrender their leases long before the period for the 
PLE of their contracts arrived ; and when all the leases ffhally terminated, “ the vi- 
“ jages returned into the hands of Government in a lamentable state of impover:shment, 
* and in some districts, particularly in Bellari, in a state, as described by Mr. Chaplin 


2405, of 1834. 
* and Mr. Thackarsy, of absolute bankruptcy." l 


Present or Moptrigo Ryorwan SETTLEMENT. 


Tue Select Committee of the House of Commons, in their Fifth Report of 1819, justly p. 156. 
expressed great doubts of the propriety of abandoning the ryotwar settlement, for this system 
of village leases; no less on account of the high scale of the village rents themselves, than 
because the conversion of the heads of villages into farmers of the Land Revenue tends to 
revive in each village & petty tyranny, and the levy of unauthorized exactions upon the 
inferior peasantry, such as had been successfully suppressed only by the introduction of the 
Tyotwar e assessment itself, This was m cu) followed up by a despatch from Vide Appaudix. 
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the Home Government, of the 16th December 1812, to the Presidency of Madras, in which, 
after stating that the differenceb etween the ay stems of the permanent zemindary, and village 
lease, contracts, for the Land Revenue of the State “ appears to be in degree, and not in 
* principle, both having a tendency to affect the interests, feelings and rights of the small 
“ landed proprietors,” they strongly urged upon the local Government the expediency of 
Teverting, ia all practicable cases, to the sy:tem of ryotwar field settlement for the manave- 
ment of the Land Revenue. ° 

- But the faith of the Government, in most of the provinces not settled on the zemindary 
tenure, having been, in the meantime, pledzed to the maintenance of the village lease set- 
tlements, during the periods respectively fixec for their duration, the ryotwar field settlement, 
though reverted to in the Coimbatore district, where the village leases were abandoned as 
based in fraud, and in Madura and Dindigul, where they had not yet been introduced, was 
not generally re-established in the provinces under the Madras Presidency until about the 
year 1820, when the village leases finally expired. It was then reverted to, under very 
ample instructions drawn up by myself, and issued by the Board of Revenue at Madras, on 
the 5th January 1818, the substance of which it is necessary here briefly to recite, 

. In these instructions, a broad distinction is drawn between the previous field ryotwar settle- 
ment under Colonel Read, Sir T. Munro and others, and the modified field ryotwar settlement, 
then introduced, and now prevailing under the Madras Presidency, founded indeed upon their 
system, but differing from it in several most important points. It was, in the first place, 
declared, that “any compulsion or restraint on the free labour of the ryot, which may have 
* been exercised under the former ryotwar system, is most expressly forbidden.” It was 
next stated that “ the new settlement also d ffers from that which formerly prevailed, in 
* another essential point. Instead of denying the existence of all private property in the 
* land, on this side of the Peninsula, it expressly acknowledges that property to exist in 
“ most of the provinces, to a greater or less extent; and, as it is no less the desire of the 
“ Honourable the Court of Directors, than that of the Government and the Board, to uphold 
“ private rights, it will be the duty of Collectors to guard against any infraction of the 
* landed tenures of the country." Having previously gone into an examination of the 
relative rights of all parties possessing any interest in tne soil, and into a detailed inquiry 
respecting the ryotwar field survey assessments, as conducted in each province, a revision 
of such of these surveys as involved any infraction of individual rights was directed, with 
a view to their restoration, where practicable; and the utmost caution was inculcated against 
further similar errors ; the parties with whom the new settlement was to be mede being most 
particularly described. - 

To preserve from infraction the hereditery prescriptive tenure of the meerassidars, ooleno- 
dies and kudeems, by the inferior peasantrv or pyacarries, it was even proposed by the Board 
of Revenue, that the Collectors should be altogether forbidden to admit the latter to any 
direct engagements with the Government. But, as this would have excluded the inferior 
peasantry, even where they might have been called in by the State, or its representatives, 
to occupy, as temporary substitutes for the higher classes, the fields which the latter had 
left unoccupied, the Government rightly determined, that, where fields might be occapied 
by individuals possessing hereditary rigbts in the: soil, the settlement should be made with 
them only, to the exclusion of their under-tenants, labourers or slaves holding of them; 
but that where fields were not occupied by such classes, Collectors might enter into agree- 
ments for such fields alone, with cultivators who might not hitherto have paid revenue direct 
to the Government. 

The excessive nature of the former ryotwar field survey rates was also most prominently 
noticed. It was attributed to exaggerated measuren.ent, to vague estimates of the probable 
productive quality of the soil, with reference rather to its apparent nature and extent than to its 
actual produce, to exorbitant commutation prices of that produce, and, above all, to the surveys 
generally having proceeded from details to the aggrezate, and not from the aggregate to 
details. Authority to reduce the maximum survey field assessments was, theretore, given 
to each of the Collectors, who were exhorted to be guided by the orders of the Government, 
to regulate them, so as to “ give encouragement to agncultural industry, and thereby 
* promote the general prosperity of the country.” : E 

n conclusion, the Board of Revenue observed, “ there is only one point more in which 
“ the new rvotwar settlement differs from those which formally obtained, to which the 
* Board deem it requisite to call the attention of the Collectors, viz. that no extra assess- 
* ment, to the extent of ten per cent., is to be made on the more fortunate or industrious 
“t ryot, in order to compensate the Government for the failure of the more extravagant or 
“ unfortunate, This rule formed one of the fundamental principles of the former rvotwar 
* system, and it has been recently urged by Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro, to the 
* Government, as requisite for the support of the settlement now to be generally introd ueed, 
" [n forwarding the letter in which this recommendation is contained, the Board observe 
* that the Government have taken no notice of it; but it is so repugnant to every principle 
* of justice, has been go strony ly condemned by the highest authority in England, and is so 
“ subversive of every right deliberately conferred on the people by the judicial code, to the 
* maintenance of which the faith of the Government is solemnly pledved, that the Board 
“ feel confident an enactment of this description will never receive the sanction of their 
* authority.” ' 

The language thus used by the Board of Revenue on the 5th January 1818, on this par- 
ticular point, being rather that of reprobation, than dissent, Mr, Elliot's Government, eizlit 
months afterwards, or in the month of October following, on this account alone, directed the 
whole of the above paragraph, containing the very important revocation of the previous 

; ` objectionable 
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objectionable rule on this subject, with some others in the same paper, conveying what was, ^ ———— 
perhaps, properly deemed too warm encomiums, or too severe strictures, on the previous Appendix, No.6. 
systems of revenue management, to be struck out of the instructions, before they were cir- — 
culated in the provinces. But they had long previously been issued; and, as regards this Mr. Campbell's 
particular point, were, perhaps fortunately, beyond recall. - e TIME Paper. 
The resources of the country generally having been severely impaired by the effects of the 
village settlement, the ryotwar system, according to these instructions, was reverted to in 
the provinces subject to the Presidency of Madras, under the greatest disadvantages. ' But, 
-with the modifications and improvements above described, it was no longer obnoxious to 
some serious objections, urged against those particular principles involved in the original 
ryotwar system, which, as above explained, were now deliberately abandoned. ^ 2E 
`. A few able advocates of Sir T. Munro's original system still, indeed, support the rule 4726 & 5190, of 
last mentioned, for an extra assessment on the more prudent and industrious cultivators 1831. i 
generally, to the limited extent of ten per cent., to cover the loss which Government 
sustain, by the failure of their less fortunate brethren, upon the ground on which it was 
adopted by Sir, Thomas Munro when a Collector, and subsequently recommended by him 
as a Commissioner, in India; namely, as an effectual check against fraud, when remissions 
from the full field survey assessments are likely to be claimed by the ryots on false pleas of 
poverty, or for losses never sustained ; because those who are made to pay for their brethren 
will not suffer such pretences to screen any, who, themselves, are able to pay. But Sir 
Thomas Munro, in his subsequent high station as the head of the Government at Madras, 
never once proposed to revive this antiquated practice; and, abolished, prohibited and 3525, of 1831. 
declared illegal, as it has been, since 1818, to advance this long exploded rule, as any No. 109, Edin- 
‘argument against the modified ryotwar system now in force is to manifest ignorance of burgh Review, 
its abrogation. f p95 C 
Indeed, however useful such a rule may have been, under the original marimum field j 
survey assessments, at the period of their first introduction, when extensive discretionary 
remissions from them were systematically granted, its utility is no longer obvious under the 
new system, which has reduced these rates to an extent that they now form the absolute 
demand on each field, and render such remissions unnecessary ; except in rare instances, 
to be considered rather the exception from the newly-modified ryotwar settlement, than 
its tule. : : gt à 
+ The first of the great reductions thus made in the original field survey assessments took 
place in the province of Coimbatore, which now exhibits, more than any other district, the 
advantages resulting from the ryotwar system.: In the northern part of that province the 
field survey rates were originally moderate; but in the southern division, assessed at rupees 
22,23,308, they were, in the years 1805 to 1806, reduced in the large sum of rupees 0,75,600, Report to Sir T. 
or about 37 per cent.; by ene them, not at that rate uniformly, but more or less in Munro, 6 Nov, 
each district, village, or field, according as they were found to exceed those in the neigh- 1826, para. 217. 
bouring division. The subsequent introduction of the village settlement into this province 4630, of 1831. 
gave rise to the most extensive frauds and abuses, calculated, in the- aggregate, to have `, 
amounted to nearly six lacs of pagodas, or twenty-one lacs of rupees ; al he was the cause 
why the village settlement was abandoned in Coimbatore so much earlier than in other dis- 
tricts, or in 1815-16. Since that period, the new ryotwar system has been in operation in 
it, for fourteen successive years, under the uniform administration of Mr. Sullivan; and, 
during this period, the field survey rates were still further reduced, throughout the province, . 
to the Sene of rupees 87,511, being principally in the irrigated or rice od most highly Ditto, para. 219. 
assessed, E 5 33s $ . 
From the statement given in Mr. Sullivan's evidence, it appears that, during this period, 4583, of 1831. 
„the net increase in the receipts from the land revenue of Coimbatore has, on the whole, been 
considerable, ‘The difference between the receipts in 1815-16, and 1828-29, being rupees . 
1,78,083, or about nine percent, But the cultivation increased in a much greater proportion; Report to Sir T. 
in the unirrigated landa about 30, in the garden lands about 20, and in the irrigated lands Munro, 6 Nov. 
about 15 per cent., owing to the reduction in the field survey assessments; which was so great, 1826, para. 227, 
under the first of these heads, as to depress the revenue considerably, ‘The net increase on : 
the entire province, which aloue is stated above, arises principally from the garden lands, in : 
which a considerable investment of private capital took place, from several thousand wells 4648, of 1831. 
hene newly sunk by the cultivators, a most expensive, but highly improving process, in i 
ndia, EE 
: The ryotwar system in Coimbatore, however, differs, in some respects, from that in the E 
‘other districts under the Madras Presidency. In all the other din the reduced survey xn abire, 
rates are levied on each field, occupied by the cultivator, whether purposely left fallow for 
pasture, or not, But in Coimbatore, each cultivator may occupy pasture land, to the extent 
of one-fifth of his entire farm, on the mere payment. of one-fourth part of the survey rates ; 
and all land, taken in addition to the usual farm, expressly for the cultivation of the inferior 
pulse called “ horse gram,” pays a very trifling rate, much lower than the reduced field sur- 
vey assessments,. © EE 
Not only, therefore, were the eel rates, wherever excessive, reduced in Coimbatore, 
without limitation, to a fair standard, before the introduction of the village rents, or so far "E 
back as 1805 and 1806; but, since that period, those on the finest and most highly assessed 
soils have been still further reduced by Mr. Sullivan; whilst, by the arrangement just men- 
tioned, peculiar to this province, the rates on a considerable portion of the inferior soils are i ; 
also, in practice, lowered 75 per cent, under those in any other district.’ - $ 
Suoh moderation in the field assessments of this district, for a seriesof years, has rendered Ditto, para. 322. 
the whole of the garden, and a great proportion of the irrigated, as well às many of the un- 
` 735I, fac irrigated 
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irrigated fields, a saleable property. The garden land sells as high as in England *, or from 
twenty to twenty-five years’ purchase, of the cultivator's surplus net receipts. This neces- 
sarily has, to a great extent, checked those changes in the occupation of land, common in 
districts more heavily assessed. The land usually held by a ryot, or what may be termed hig 
estate, corresponding with what in the Ceded Districts is called his appanum, (taz-land), or 
in the Carnatic kyput (land in hand), i$ distinguished usually, in Coimbatore, by the term 
putkut, or land tied to the grasp, or seisin. Misled, by discussions which took place in India, 
respecting a proposed settlement never actually carried into effect, the authorities in Eng- 
land were induced to su pose, that the settlement in Coimbatore, to which this name of 
putkut has occasionally been given, involves an assessment, not upon each field, but on the 
entire estate ; and that it is for a limited period of years, not annual, But this orivinates 
in misapprehension, The assessment is on each field exclusively, subject to the devia- 
tions stated above; and, though binding on the cultivators fur one year only, in order to 
enable the rer classes of them to extend, or contract their farms, as their circumstances 
fluctuate, it 1s in Coimbatore, as in every other ryotwar district, at the option of the cultiva- 
tor, binding on the Government in perpetuity ; for the cultivator and his heirs never can be 
removed from their fields, so long as they pay the reduced field assessments fixed upon them. 

The next great reduction in the original survey field assessments was that made in the 
Ceded Districts, of Bellari and Cuddapah, proposed originally by Sir Thomas Munro in 
1807, but not carried into effect until 1820, when he was at the head of the Government. 
It consisted of a uniform reduction, to the extent of twenty-five per cent. in the assessment 
on all fields; and eight per cent. more, or thirty-three per cent., altogether, on the fields 
watered by wells, in order to cover the cultivator'a expense in keeping such works in repair, 
“a amounted in the aggregate to rupees 6,69,303, 1n the Bellari division alone, of those 

stncts. 

This reduction of the field survey rates in the Ceded Districts, instead of taking place, as 
in Coimbatore, to an unlimited extent, in such fields only as were deemed too highly 


-assessed, so far back as 1805-6, or when proposed by Sir Thomas Munro in 1307, was de- 


layed until nearly twenty years afterwards ; and was then made on all fields indiscriminately, 
with the exception. of those rated at the extreme lowest assessment, Meanwhile, deprived 
of the Government remissions originally intended to be their inseparable concomitant, the 
higher rates, so far as they operated, with other causes, during the village leases, had in a 
long course of years exhausted the resources of the country, even more than the frauds in 
Coimbatore bat impaired its prosperity ; and though their ultimate reduction to a limited 
and less extent, produced proportionate improvement of the same nature as in Coimbatore, 
it necessarily required a longer period to bring its fruits to maturity. 

In making the reduction of the survey field assessments in the principal divisidh of those 
districts, my attention as Collector was forcibly attracted to the relinquishment of the finer 
high-assessed, for the occupation of the inferior low-assessed fields; and 1 did not conceal 
my apprehension, that, in Sir Thomas Munro’s celebrated survey of the Ceded Districts, the 
assessments on the inferior soils, although not too low in reference to their productive ` 
powers, were not followed in a proper ratio by the assessments on the finer soils: in other 
words, that the poorer soils may be considered to be fairly assessed, but the better kinds too 
highly. The limited reductions of twenty-five and thirty-three per cent., with the tnfling 
exception of the fields rated at the extreme lowest assessment, having been made equally and 
uniformly upon all lands, ] was of opinion that to establish a proper ratio between the 
assessments on the higher and lower soils respectively, and to induce the re-occupation of 
the finest lands, it would be necessary still further “ to reduce the higher survey rates tem- 
“ porarily, by discretionary extra reductions,” for, though I admitted that such a measure 
is more liable to ubuse by the native officers, than when the reduction is limited aud uni- 
versal, leaving no room fur the exercise of their diseretion; yet | submitted that it was 
* much better that the Government, who have much, should be defrauded of a little, than 
“ that the sources of their revenue should be drained by an injudicious exaction of their dues 
“ from the ryot, whose little is his all.” 

Sir Thomas Munro was justly of opinion that the relinquishment of land was to be attri- 
buted chiefly to the poverty of the cultivators, and to the inadequacy of agricultural stock in 
the country, But he did not concur with the Board of l'evenne, in thinking either the 
premises, or inference, of the local authority, without foundation. .“ The assessment,” he 
observed to them, speaking of hia own survey, “ has also had a considerable share in the 
*. relinquishment of land, and though in a much smaller degree than those two main causes, 

the Governor in Council is inclined to think that it has had more than is supposed by 
you. When the high and low-rated lands retained bear the same proportion to each 
other as those thrown up, it is a sign that the relinquishment is not owing to the rates of 
the higher class, Bat when the Ingh-rated land relinquished is in a greater proportion to 
* that retained than the low, it is a proof that it is too high; and this has happened in a 
© considerable number of villages," He then states his objections against disturbing the 
reduced survey field assessments for the further period of eight or ten years ; but he expressly. - 
recommends that, at the expiration. of that period, a second and final reduction of them 
should take place, 

Accordingly, in comparing the present relative situation of Coimbatore and the Ceded 
Districts, it must not be forzutten that the second reduction of the survey ficld assessments, 
ulumately made by Mr, Sullivan in the former, remains sull, in the latter, to be elected ; 
and that the original reductions not only took place twenty vears later in the ketter, but 
were then granted at unilorm rates of 250r 33 per cent. on all fields universally; whilst, ia 
Counbatore, no limit was imposed, The tesuit of the reduction gave an average of 37 per 
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cent, on the entire district; but in particular fields, villages or districts, it was carried much 
further. Qr . ps : 7 
it would extend this paper Hi bao due limits to follow, in detail, the reductions made in see a 
the survey field assessments of the remaining districts under the Madras Presidency. I shall Ur compel s 
therefore confine myself to stating that, in the northern division of Arcot, they have been aper. 
already reduced to the limited extent of 12 3 per cent. on all fields indiscriminately, in the 2408, of 1832, 
same uniform manner aa in the Ceded Districts; whilst they are undergoing reduction, to 
an unlimited extent, in Baramabl and Salem, and in Madura and Dindigul, in such fields 
anly as the local anthorities deem too highly assessed, on the plan observed in Coimbatore. 
he great improvement which has attended these reductions in the field assessments ia 2427, of 1832. 
alluded to by Sir Thomas Munro, in these words: It “ has laid the foundation of private Minute, 31 Dec, 
* landed property in districts, in which it was never before known; in Baramahl, Coimba- 1824, para. 17. 
“ tore, and the Ceded Districts. And this beginning will gradually spread, over all the : 
* land of these provinces, In the Baramahl, land has become-saleable for several years’ 
“ purchase in many villages of every district, and even in Ahtore, the most highly assessed 
* of all the districts, 1n the Ceded Districts land has become saleable in two or three dis- 
“ tricts of the Bellari division, and in several villages of almost every district in the Cudda- | 
** pah division." : , 
In my subsequent report to Sir Thomas Munro, of the 6th November 1826, I have stated Report to Sir T. 
the grounds for my opinion, that the reductions made in the field assessments of the unirri- Munro,6Nov.1826, 
ated lands in Tinnevelly require re-consideration ; that those made in 44 villages of Ma-. para 116. 
dui; to the extent of from 7 to 42 per cent., still further demand investigation and revision; para. 157. 
and that those originally granted in Dindigul, to the extent of from 11 to 20 per cent., para, 172.. 
should be distributed anew, at one uniform rate upon all fields indiscriminately, and extended para. 182, 
still further from 12 to 20 percent. The renewal of the field survey in the southern division para. 187. ` 
of Arcot, left incomplete, is also suggested, with some remarks on its more important para. 26 & 29. 
details ; and the new field survey, then in progress, in Chingleput, is likewise noticed; but para. 11. 
I am not aware how far any of these measures have been since carried into effect. 
lt may be useful here to explain the manner in which the modified ryotwar field system 
is now conducted by annual settlements, under the Madras Presidency. In the spring of 
each year, every native Collector, of whom there are generally ten ‘or twelve under the 
* European officer in charge of a large province, makes the circuit of his district, to ascertain 
the fields which are occupied, and the individual holding the highest. tenure in each. He 
then allows the poorer ryots to relinquish any fields they may not desire longer to retain, and 
grants these, or other unoccupied or waste fields, to such other ryots as desire newly to 
extend their cultivation. Se 
The settlement itself is not begun by the European Collector, until towards the harvest, 
when the native Collector of each district, with his district accountant, is, in the first in- 
stance, summoned to meet him. The records of the district accountant show the result of 
the native Collector's previous circuit through the villages of his district. The quantity of 
" land in each village, with its assessment, is ascertained, that portion of it which the ryots 
have agreed to cultivate is distinguished from the rest, and the reduced field survey assess- 
ment on it, after the usual deductions in favour of those who have the revenue alienated to 
them, or remitted in their favour, forms the native Collector's estimate of the probable set- 
tlement of the Land Revenue, for the season. He then affords personal explanations, as to 
the general state of the several villages in his district, and the local causes of those changes 
- which are observable in the accounts, compared with those of former years, ` 
This preliminary having been completed, the village accountants are next summoned to 
attend the European Collector, Their more detailed accounts show how far the several. 
tyots have completed the engagements into which they entered with the native Collector; ' 
and what fields, of the lands agreed to be cultivated, have been left waste, The causes of 
these alterations are minutely investigated and explained, and the records of the village 
‘accountants are checked, by information obtained from their competitors, or other sources, 
The Colleetor’s native establishment then prepare, from these data, a separate account 
for every individual ryot; specifying the name of each field, whether irrigated, unirrigated, 
or garden land, cultivated by him, or at his risk and charge, its number in the survey ac~, 
counts, and its assessment, with the alienations or remissions (if any) in his favour. This 
account also exhibits the ryot’s stock ; the number of his cattle, sheep, &c. ; that also of 
the persons in his family, male or female, the extent of land exempted from revenue culti- 
vated by him, invariably on very easy terms; and his actual payments to the Government 
for a years past. These, which are called the rough ryotwar accounts, form the basis 
of the European Collector's final settlement; and when any discussion atises with a parti- 
cular: ryot, they enable the Collector to decide the point at issue without delay; for they 
contain, in fact, a summary revenue history of cach individual contriutor. ` 
These accounts having been prepared for each ryot, the whole of the cultivators them- 
selves, in em or ten villages, are ultimately summoned, at the saine time, to the Collector's . 
presence, Here, the account of each man, and the deductions (if any) made in his favour, 
are compared, in detail, with bis own personal information, by the Collector's native esta- 
blishment: any items in it, to which objections are started, are examincd, discussed, and if . 
erroneous corrected. It is here that the frauds of the village accountants are detected, by ` 
the envy, jealousy, or honesty, of one ryot pointing cut the favours improperly granted to 
bis neighbour. The objections of the ryote, if ill-fonaded, are overruled, by the explanations 
of the head of the village, the village accountant, or the other cultivators in the sawe vil- 
lage, or by the exhortations of the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, also present. 
For these persons never hesitate voluntarily to iaterfere, and to reprimand such as start 
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unfounded objections; and a ryot, who obstinately demurs for hours to the laboured and : 
authoritative reasoning of the Collector’s native establishment, will often give way at once 
to the voluntary arguments of his fellows, whose explanations are perhaps better adapted to 
his capacity, and whose opinion, being more disinterested, no doubt carries. with it more 
weight. But if the qa objections are valid, he always persists in appealing to the Col- 


` lector himself. The details of every ryotwar settlement must devolve on the native servants, 


5522, of 1831. 


1783, &e. of 1832, 


Vide Appendix, 
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The presence of the European officer is, no doubt, useful, to superintend the whole ; but it 
is chiefly requisite, inorder to afford, on the spot, to every discontented ryot, this facility of 
instant access, and immediate appeal, which affords the best check against either fraud 
or oppression, in the course of the settlement. The Collector, if a judicious revenue officer 
seldom has occasion to decide such questions himself. He soon learns to distinguish. 
amongst the ryots assembled, which are those universally respected, throughout the country, 
for their good conduct, impartiality, and sound sense; and his call upon them for an opinion, 
invariably given publicly, without any previous preparation, whilst it silences all complaint, 
relieves the officer of the Government from the odium of deciding questions, in which its 
interests may often be involved, 

All discussions with the ryots having thus been terminated, the puttah or lease, and its 
counterpart are drawn out, and the former having been sealed by the Collector, the whole 
of the ryots in each village are called before him. Every man here separately exchanges 
engagements with the Government, to the number of 60,000 or 70,000, in some provinces, 
and receives from the European’s Collector's own hands his lease, accompanied by the 
betel leaf, &c., the usual seal of all native compacts. If any ryot still objects to the terms 
of his lease, he declines to receive it; and the grounds of his objections are here formally 
discussed, and finally decided, by the Collector, in open public audience, > 

In each village, its head, or potail, the chief of the police, is also invariably the village Col- 


‘lector, on accountof Government, He realizes, from each individual ryot, the amount of the 


Government revenue, as the instalments fall due; and remits it to the native Collector of 
the district, also vested with magisterial powers, similar to those of a justice of the peace; 
whence it is forwarded to the European Collector, uniting in his person the superintendence. 
of both the revenue and police departments over the entire province. I mention that the 

otail or head of the village, is thus invariably employed in his proper station, under the - 

ladras Presidency ; because the contrary has leen inferred from the evidence given before 
the Committee, I have personally ascertained from Mr. Mill, that an error of the press has 
occurred, in printing his evidence, where he is made to state, that under the Madras Presi- 
dency, the potail is “ not employed in the collections ;” whereas he intended to explain that 
he is also so employed, This error of the press seems also to have been the origin of the 
inference drawn from the evidence of another intelligent witness, that the difference between 
the Bombay and Madras systems, consists in the former alone constituting * the potail the 
* collector of the assessment ;” whereas, in fact, no difference whatever exists, in this 
"s between the systems at Madras and Bombay. d 

shall now conclude my observations on the ryotwar system for administering the land 

revenue, by briefly noticing the principal objections urged against it, which bave come to my 
knowledge. It has been stated that it forcibly converts an assessment in kind into a money 
assessment, It is generally admitted that the substitution of a money assessment, for one in 
kind, is favourable to agriculture; and it has been shown that this is an improvement which 
the permanent zemindary settlement in vain endeavoured to promote, by rendering it nearly 
imperative on the zemindars to substitute a specific sum of money for assessments in kind, in 
the agreements unsuccessfully required to be interchanged with their cultivators. The ryot- 
war system not only adopted this improvement, from che zemindary settlement, but carried it 
into effect. But under both it was entirely dependent on the consent of the ryots, and any 
constraint was as unauthorized under the one, as under the other system, The ryotwar plan 
of administering the land revenue, however, is quite as well adapted to an assessment in _ 
kind, as to one in money. In explanation of this, I refer to Sir Thomas Munro’s instructions 
to myself, when employed to introduce into the fertile province of Tanjore a survey assessment 
in grain, aa well as money, upon each field, The excessive fluctuation of price in that pro- 
vince, which is at present the granary of Madras, and the probability of the poorer classes 
of the people there objecting to the commutation of the Government share of the produce at 
an invariable rate, such as might be considered fair to the Government, induced him to 
direct a survey field assessment in grain, us well aa money ; in order that it might be con- 
verted into a cash. payment, at a n either varying annually with that of the day, or 
fixed periodically, on' an average of years, or in perpetuity, at the option of the people. In 
any future field assessment, I should warmly advocate & similar plan. India, more than any 
other country, ie subject to sudden nnd great fluctuations in the price of grain, so that, in 
many parts of it, assessments in moncy, originally fair, have, from this cause alone, become 
excessive. Grain ia the standard most familiar to the people; and, therefore, most likely 
to attain earliest accuracy, and moderation; whilst its commutation for money prevents 
all the abuses incident to its receipt in kind; and the option left to the people to commute 
it, in perpetuity, or periodically, atlords every possible encouragement to agriculture. 

lt has also been stated that the ryotwar survey field assessment subverts the established 
order of society, by reducing all classes to the lowest level; and it has been asked how it is 
to be carried into effect when there are two or more concurrent liens upon the soil. 

The first of these statements is founded on the following passage, in the Minute of the 
Bourd of Revenue of the 5th January 1818, the concluding instructions in which have been 
before quoted: “ Iynorant of the true resources of the newly acquired countries, as of the 
* precise nature of their landed tenures, we find a small band of foreign conquerors no 

* “ sooner 
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* sooner obtaining possession of & vast extent of territory, peopled by various nations dif- 
“ fering from each other in language, customs and habits, than they attempt what would 
be deemed an Herculean task, or rather visionary project, even in the most civilized coun- 
* tries of Europe, of which every statistical information is possessed, and of which the 
* Government and the people are one; viz. to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district 
' * or country, nor on each estate or farm, but on every separate field in their dominions. 
* [n pursuit of this supposed improvement, we find them unintentionally dissolving the 
“ ancient ties which united the M peg of each Hindoo village, and by a kind of Agrarian 
* law, newly assessing and parcelling out the lands which, from time immemorial, had 
* belonged to the village community collectively, not only among the individual members 
of the privileged order (the meerassidars and kudeems, or ancients), but even among the 
“inferior tenantry, (pyacarries); we observe them ignorantly denying, and by their denial 
“ abolishing private property in the land; resuming what belonged to a public body, and 
** conferring, in lieu of 1t, a stipend in money on one individual; professing to limit their 
“ demand on each field; but in fact, by establishing for such limit an unattainable maxi- 
* mum, assessing the ryot at discretion ; and, like the Mussulman government which pre- 
* ceded them, binding the cultivator by force to the plough; core him to till land 
* acknowledged to be over assessed ; dragging him back if he absconded; deferring their 
* demand upon him until bis crop came to maturity ; then up from him all that could 
“ be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his bullocks, and seed grain; nay perhaps 
* obliged to supply him even with these, in order to enable him to resume his melancholy 
“ task of toiling for others" — . TET . ae 
These were the words employed by myself, to describe the Lip en defects in the original 
ryotwar system, previously to the great alterations it has since undergone, which the same 
Minute, in its conclusion, directed to be carried into effect, in the terms already quoted in this 
paper. The same desire to preserve inviolate all private property, which led to the use of 
such language in describing the infraction of the rights to be adjusted, the denial of the 
property to be acknowledged, the resumption of the privileges.to be restored, the excess of 
the assessments to be reduced, and the injustice of the compulsion to be discontinued, 
under the orders of which | was then the channel; and which dictated to me the use of 
such terms, in order to induce universal concurrence in the important modifications then 
advocated in the original ryotwar system, will, it is hoped, justify me, in deprecating their 
misapplication when quoted as still applying to the modified: ryotwar system, now in 
operation under the Presidency. of Madras, after it has undergone the very alterations 
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which it was the object of that description to bring about, and which have now rendered the ' 


ryotwar system, better calculated than any other, to define, secure, and improve, the landed 


tenures of the Indian cultivator, No longer shackled by the native trammels of compulsory . 


labour and excessive assessment, the modified ryotwar system, by lowering the field surveys, 
has been gradually tending to the great desideratum, of fixing a moderate and permanent 
assessment upon each field, creating to the occupant, even where before it was quite un- 
known, a saleable property in the soil; and necessarily enhancing its value where such 
previously existed. It is true, indeed, that the same ignorance of the landed tenures, 
which, under the zemindary system, occasioned the subversion of individual rights, was 
productive of their partial infraction under the ryotwar system also. No sooner however 
was the error discovered, than the Government were enabled to apply an adequate remedy ; 
whereas, under the zemindary system, it has been shown, thet the transfer of the Land 
Revenue of the State to the zemindars has prevented the Government from affording 
similar redress to the cultivators, whose rights have been infringed in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal;—-an act of justice still due to the people, whose exemplary forbearance and 
. patient suffering entitle them to the interference of the Government, under the solemn 
pledge recorded in section 8, Regulation 1, 1793. ' : 

With regard to the mode in which the ryotwar system is carried. into effect, where there 
are two or more concurrent liens upon the soil, I have already explained that, at the outset 
of the modified ryotwar system, the Government, to prevent the infraction of private 
rights, directed that where fields are occupied by individuals possessing hereditary rights 
in the soil, the settlement should be made with the occupant of the Aighest tenure, to the 
exclusion of his under tenants; and that occupants, not possessing such hereditary 
tenure, were to be admitted to engagements with Government, only for: fields unoccu- 
pied by the higher classes, on the principles laid down, at the commencement of this 
paper, as regulating their respective tenures. In accompanying Sir Thomas Munro on his 
southern tour, in 1826, it became my duty to point out those few instances, in which’ this 
rule had not yet been properly observed. One of these was in the Tinnevelly district, 
where, on reverting to the field survey assessments, disputes arose between the ereditary 
meerassidars, or holders of the highest tenure, and the holders of the intermediate, or 
solcoodie tenure, which is also hereditary, as to which of the two should receive tlie annual 

. Government lease, permanent at the holders option, for the unirrigated land occupied by 
‘the latter, On this point, I remarked that “ in such disputed cases, the meerassidar should 
“ be called upon to prove that the oolcoodie holds from him, and not direct from Government. 
* |f he can show that the oolcoodie has usually paid to him toondoowarum, swamy bhogum, 
“ chatur bhagum, or any other such rent paid by an under-tenant to his superior, this is 
“ conclusive proof that the tenure of the oo/coodie is held through the meerussidar, with 
“ whom exclusively, in such cases, the Government should come to a settlement for the 

unurigated lands, and not with his under-tenant, Indeed, besides the paraimoant duty 

* of the Government to support all individual rights, additional security i hereby given to 
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* the revenue, hy the private saleable property in the land*, which the meerassidar, in 

outhern Provinces, unquestionably possesses. If, on the contrary, the 
^ meerassidar fails in such proof, and cannot otherwise show that the oolcoodie was placed 
in the unirrigated land by his means, then the actual possession of the soil, on failure in 
proof of a superior title, gives its occupant, the oofcoodie, a title to come to a direct set- 
“ tlement with the Government, who, in such a case, will infer that the ooícoodie was placed 
“ in possession by themselves, on the failure of the meerassidar to cultivate and pay the 
“ revenue, a failure which, by the Indian common law, has been held fatal to every "i title," 
Another instance occurred in the Southern Division of Arcot, where, contrary to the inten- 
tions of Government, I found still in force the old rule of 1803 (F usly 1213) “ to grant all 
* cultivated land to the actual cultivator, be he who he may,” “ This,” 1 remarked, “ seems 
“ an infraction of individual right, hostile to meerassee where it may previously have 
“ existed; and which, by transferring to the under-tenant the stock sunk by the capitalist 
“ in the improvement of land, must oppose the stability of all tenure, and prevent the future 
“ accumulation of stock on the soil; tending to break down, not to build up, landed pro- 
* perty. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the 4th December 1820, have fully 
* discussed the subject of meerassee, and have laid it down as the common law of India, 
“ that meerasseé in land is held subject to the payment of the public revenue or Government 
“ rent, fixed on the land; the non-payment of which leaves the Government at liberty to 
“ dispose of such land as is left waste, in apy manner that they deem proper; and whether 
“ the Government transfer it to another, on its former permanent meerassee tenure enabling 
the holder to dispose of it by sale, grant it on oolcoodie, or permanent hereditary occupancy 
* without power of sale, or give it on mere temporary or paracoody occupancy, is a matter 
“ to be decided at the discretion of the ruling power, the old tenure having been forfeited to 
it, by leaving the land waste, without paying the Governmentrent thereon. This, however, 
* js a point which concerns waste land only, and it is entirely distinct from that respecting 
“ cultivated land here noticed; the rule respecting which, in my opinion, should be that, so 
* Jong as land is cultivated, the puttah (lease) for it should be annually renewed in the name 
* of the holder of the puttah in which it was originally entered, leaving him to settle with his 
“ under tenants as they may agree amongst themselves; any disputes between them as to 
“ this land to be arranged by punchayet, the moonsif, or the courts; and the puttah, for no 
“ part of the land entered in it, to be renewed by the Collector, in the name of any other 
“ person, than the original holder and his heirs; unless, to the satisfaction of the European 
“ revenue officers, a preferable title to the land is established, by producing decrees of pun- 
“ chayets, of court, or other substantial proof of a preferable title. Where lands are cul- 
“ tivated by several ryots in common, on equal joint co-tenure, the puttah should run in the 
“ names of all, the share held by each being distinctly defined in it." 

Even where ignorance of the native tenures led the local revenue authorities into the 
infraction of private rights, under the ryotwar system, a reference to the Keport, whence the 
above passage is quoted, will show that the Courts, under the Madras Presidency, interfered 
to correct their errors; but where there existed no middle-man between the State and the 
cultivators, the Government, on ascertaining the evil, were thus able, at once, to apply the 
remedy, and to employ their revenue officers to adjust private rights, and to rectify the errors 
of their predecessurs, acting on the principle established at the outset of the modified 
rvotwar system, that the settlement, for each field, should be made with the holder of its 
highest tenure, 

Having thus shown that the rvotwar settlement maintains the various tenures of land, 
described at the commencement of this paper, ! would add, that 1 deny altogether the exist- 
ence of any other liens in India, upon the soil itself. ‘the liens, however, on the Government 


“Ditto, para, 42 & Land Revenue, are both numerous and intricate. Thus, the Mussulmans and Brahmins, in 


186, 


many parts of the Peninsula, are entitled to a remission of one-tenth of the Government as- 
sessment on the fields they occupy ; and I have reason to think that the maliks in the Western 
Provinces of Bengal, are, in the same way, entitled to a remission on what is termed their 
seer lands, Thus, also, tstemrareedurs in the Bengal Provinces are entitled to a remission of 
the whole of the public assessment on the lands they occupy, with the exception of a certain 
reserved fixed sum, such us is payable by many of the enamdars in the provinces under 
Madras, most of whom, however, hold the entire revenue, of the fields they occupy, alienated 
in their favour, Another class of persons hold the Land Revenue of an entire villaze, like 


. the shotriumndars of Madras, subject to a small payment, whilst others possess the entire 


Land Revenue occasionally of one or more villages, and sometimes of extensive districts on 
jaghire tenure, entirely rent free. Others, again, hold the Land Revenue hke the dependent ` 
talookders in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, subject to the payment of a fixed sum to 
a superior zemindar; and the zewindurs of India, with the independent talookdars of the 
Western. Provinces, of Bengal, hold the Land Revenue of their respective 1emindaries and 
taluka, subject to the payment to Government of a less contract jumma, fixed in perpetuity 
or adjusted periodically, ^ But not one of these diflirent tenures of the Land Revenue of the 
State is, in any respect, alfeeted, by the rvotwar system, which ouly defines the amount of it 
payable from each field, whether alienated by Government, or not. When the holders of 


! these alienations of the public Land Revenue are cultivators, and a part only of it ts alienated 


in their favour, as in the case of Brahmins aud Mussulmaus, in some of the m of 
adras, 
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Madras, the amount alienated to them is deducted in their ryotwar leases or puttahs, from 
the aggregate of the survey assessments of the fields they hold, and the balance only is 
realized from them. . When the entire revenue is alienated in their favour, no settlement 
whatever ig made with them, and they enjoy their fields rent free. And when the holders 
of alienations of the Government Land Revenue are not cultivators, where a ryotwar set- 
tlemeut exists, they, like the State, where its revenue is not alienated, would be the receivers 
from the ryots of the survey field assessments, specified in -the ryot's leases or puttahs, 
enjoying its amount rent free, or subject to the payment to Government of a light, or a heavy 
jumma, always lesa than they receive, according to the nature of their tenure, and the 
greater or less proportion of the Government revenue, alienated in their favour, Indeed, on 
examination, it will be found, that the objections entertained against the ryotwar system, by 
many, both in England, and in India, originate in confounding these several distinct tenures 
of the public Land Revenue, with the separate private tenures of the soil itself ; and in the 
want of a clear perception of the manner, in which the ryotwar system guards both from all 
infraction. . ` 
Some idea may be formed of the extent of these alienations of the Land Revenue, when 
{add that, in the Ceded Districts, under the Madras Government, the lands liable to pay~- 
ment of revenue bear the proportion of little more than one-half, or as 19 to 16, to those 
of which the entire revenue has been alienated, in very small lots, by the Native Govern- 
ments, chiefly to Brahmins or other individuals, on hereditary tenure, denominated Exam, 
But such vast alienations were made, on the express understanding, that those private 
holders of the mere prospective Land Revenue, upon a specific extent of land, generally 
waste at the time of the grant, should not draw away, to its cultivation, the ryots employed 
in the culture of the arable lands, already paying revenue to the Government; and thus 
cause loss to the State, which conferred this benefit upon them, The practice of the Native 
Governments, in the Ceded Districts, therefore, had invariably been to prevent their ryots 
from occupying such enam lands, usually tendered to them at rates three or fourfold below 
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the Government rates, except in the limited proportion of one acre of enam to ten acres of — 


land paying Government revenue. But to restrain the Government ryots from touching. 
enam land, whilst the usually cultivated Government land lies waste, or to restrain them 
from relinquishing Government land, implies the exercise of a compulsion by the local 
revenue authorities, which is at variance with the general principles of British rule; and, 
though a. continuation merely of what was the old custom of the country, yet certainly 
objectionable, especially if milder means can be devised, to effect the same end. To tax 
the enam itself was, at one time, proposed by Government; but this would have been 
a very unpopular measure, for the natives. who hold these enams attach vast import- 
ance to their having been granted, and hitherto enjoyed, entirely rent free. : Besides, these 
enams are held to a great extent by Brahmins of religious habits, whose influence it seems 
our policy to conciliate, as having great power over the people generally ; and the enamdar 
receives from the Government ryot so trifling a portion of the produce of the enams culti- 
vated by him, that, even if taxed, the enamdar would have no means of paying the assess- 
ment. Therefore it was determined that any ryot quitting the Government land, to cultivate 
enam, on more easy terms, should, according to the old custom of the country, contribute, 
like his neighbours, to the support of the State, by paying for a certain extent of Govern- 
ment land, whether cultivated or not, in proportion to the extent of enam occupied by him. 
This has since been converted into a temporary light tax on the ryot himself, in propor- 
tion to the enem he cultivates; but no settled arrangement has yet heen made on this 
subject, by the Madras Government. The possession of enam, on such favourable terms, 
enables the ryot more easily to pay the revenue of the fields he holds which are subject to 
public assessment ; and the policy of the Government has hitherto been confined to prevent 
agriculture extending to waste enam, in preference to that of waste liable to assessment ; but 
if the ryot is left, as he ought to be, the free master of his own labour, it will, I fear, become 
necessary to tax the further ertension of the cultivation of enam, at a rate sufficiently high 
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to place its further occupation on a level with that of similar land paying revenue to . 


Government; otherwise, the difference must operate as & bonus to the culture of enam, in 
preference to that of the land paying Government revenue, and the State will suffer loss, as 
1 fear it has lately done, to a serious extent, in the Ceded Districts, from the difficulty of 
reconciling with free occupation, the original native restrictions on it, subject to which 
alone these vast alienations of the publie land revenue were, or could have been, granted 
by the Hindoo governments, ` . 

It has also been objected that the ryotwar settlement requires enormous civil establish- 
ments, and is therefore more expensive than any other system for the administration of the 
Land Revenue. But though a plausible, this will be found on examination to be a totally 
groundless objection. The expense of the ryotwar settlement is indeed more apparent, but, 
it is not greater, than that of any other system. To cover the expense of collection, both 

_ the village and the zemindary systems commence, by giving up to the village renter, or to 
the zemindar, respectively, all prospective revenue from the extension of cultivation to the 


lands which are waste; a vast sacrifice, all notice of which, under these systems, is at once ` 


sunk from public view, and disappears altogether in the public accounts, though ascer- 
tained, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, to be now often equal to the Government revenue 
itself, In addition to this, an abatement of 5, 10 or 15 per cent, in the revenue, calculated to 
be actually payable to them, by the cultivators, is further made as malikana to the zemindars, 
and under the denomination of makudumee, Xe., to cover the risk of the village renters ; 
and this also is entirely sunk from public view, and altogether disappears in the public, 
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accounts, The net amount alone, after such deductions have been made from the gross Land 
Revenue, is entered, as the gross Land Revenue itself, in all the public accounts, under 
the villaze and zemindary settlements ; and the trifling amount of the remaining establish- 
ments of the Government alone are entered as the charges, under these systems. Whilst, 
-ander the ryotwar settlement, the entire sums paid by the cultivators appear, without 
deduction, as revenue in the public accounts ; and the entire detailed establishments, for 
their realization, are also exhibited, as charges. To compare the public accounts of such 
opposite systems, cannot, therefore, fail to lead to the most fallacious conclusions. To 
ascertain the truth, it is indispensably necessary that Parliament should look beyond the 
mere surface of the public accounts, into the nature of the revenue systems themselves, 
which produce the results there exhibited. 

I would here add that, under the ryotwar system, each individual in the civil establish- 
ment, native as well as European, is subject to the direct control of the Government itself, 
Abuses, therefore, are far move certain of detection, and of punishment, and are consequently 
more notorious under it. Whilst, under the other systems, the same abuses may exist, even 
to a much greater extent, without any detection, or even any knowledge of them; and 
those who are not upon the spot, are liable, from their less notoriety, erroneously to give to 
the very systems which conceal such abuses, the credit of preventing them. 

In considering the general principles, which should hereafter regulate the administration 
of the Land Revenue of India, though the manner in which each system operates on the 
"finances of the State cannot fail to attract serious attention, the characteristic liberality of 
a British Senate will, no doubt, give the preference to that which they consider best cal- 
culated to promote the general happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of that country. 
At Madras, the Government, in 1814, in addressing the home authorities observed, “ The 
“. grand ditference between the view at present taken in England regarding Indian revenue 
“ and that taken here seems to be, that in England, the fear is that the public demands 
“ upon the resourses of India may not keep pace with its prosperity ; while here (Madras) 
“ the universal sentiment, we believe without any exception whatever is, that the prosperity 
** of the country is so much depressed by the public demands, that without the most liberal 
* and judicious management, there is more danger of its resources declining, than room to 
* hope for their speedy increase. This is a sentiment which we cannot too strongly convey 
* to your Honourable Court. It is addréssed to your wisdom, to your sense of justice, to 
“ your humanity: it concerns the successful administration of your Government, no less 
* than the welfare and happiness of a numerous population, and the prosperity of an 
“ extensive country, board by nature, protected from internal commotion, and foreign 
“ assault, and requiring only moderation m the demands of Government upon its resources 
“ to render it rich and flourishing,” 

The liberal manner in which the Home Government responded to these sentiments led to 
the modified ryotwar settlement above described. The view of its progress, which bas been 
already given, shows that it tended rather to reduce, than to increase, the public demand 
upon the land. But the entire benefit of such reduction has gone exclusively to the cul- 
tivating proprietors, whose lands, by the great reduction of the field survey assessments, 
have acquired a saleable value, even where such was before, quite unknown. It is rather 
by this most desirable effect, than by its mere financial result, that a correct judgment is to 
be formed of the tendency of the ryotwar settlement, under the Madras Presidency. —. 

But, in a poor country, previously so highly assessed, it was quite impossible that so 
desirable an end could be obtained, without a considerable temporary sacritice of revenue, 
The following statement, accotyin;lv, exhibits its actual financial result. 
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Madras Government reparchasing their Land Revenue, temporarily alienated to 
s Pi p it has beea leid stated that lands assessed at a jumma of nearly Appendix, Ne 6. 
Tupees 22,81,490, were transferred from the zemindary, to the periodically settled countries, iis ME 
with which they are now incorporated. But, the reductions made in the survey field assess- + Paper 
ments of these resumed districts, and of the other far more extensive countries under perio» d 
dical settlements, exceeded the revenue of these transferred lands, as entered in the accounts, 
by rupees 11,80,260, making a total apparent decrease of rupees 34,061,750. It has, howe. 
ever, been already stated, that the accounts for the last-mentioned period, at the. Madras - 
Presidency, exclude altogether some considerable items, such as mohturfa, included with . 
the Land Revenue in the accounts for the previous periods above stated. Therefore, to 
arrive at a just comparison of the two periods, it has been necessary to estimate this 
amount, at ten lacs of rupees, which is nearly its average. It would then appear that the 
true loss of revenue, from the reduction of the survey field assessments, under the Madras: 
. "Presidency, has been about rupees 24,61,756, or rather more than 7 per cent. on the entire. 
Land Revenue of 1805-6, a result amply compensated by the benefit it has conferred upon 
the people. 


The Land Revenue, extent of country, and population, under each of the three Presidencies 
in India, are exhibited, at one view, in the following Statement ; . : S 


| 


JUMMA 
of ' ' [SQUARE MILES.| POPULATION. 
1899-30, 
: Sicca Rupees, * f 
1st, Permznently settled with Zemindars — -| 3,240853 |. 149,782 35,518,045 
2d. Periodically settled with Zemindars and NOE 
other Contractors =- - =- =f] 376,19,553 161,250 34,191,426 
Bengal + =  -| 70099406 | 311,032 | 69,710,07t 
Z Madras Rupees. i ! i 
3d. Permanently settled with Zemindars - 85,11,009 49,607 ' $911,071 
4th. Periodically settled with Local Proprietors | — 9,27,27,005 95310 | 9567514 
Madras - + -| 31238014 444923. |: 13,508,535 


I——m—ÓÁÓA———— > 
——-_ 


1,48,19,288° 64,938 - 6/2 51,546. 


5th, Periodically settled with various Classcs— 
Bombey « =- + - © = 


—M —— 


Toran » « -| 11,61,47,70 69,470,152 


In the foregoing part of this paper, I have endeavoured to explain the.system of revenue. 
administration, under which each of these important branches of. the income of the State is 
realized, in India; with the exception of those included under the second, and fifth heads, 
or of the Land Revenue collects under periodical settlements, in the Western or Upper 
Provinces of Bengal, and in the territories subject to the Government of Bombay. From 
the commencement of this paper, it will be perceived, that it was originally intended-to have 
extended these remarks, so as to embrace the systems in operation in those important and 
extensive countries likewise. But the limited time prescribed for its completion prevents 
my realizing this intention, and obliges me to leave it defective, in this respect, | regret 
this the less, because it would have been perhaps presumptuous in me to have ventured so 
far beyond the countries with which I am personally acquainted ; and because others whose 
local knowledge, talents, and authority, are far superior to mine, have already most fully 
discussed the subject. The elaborate papers of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, especially hia reply 
to the queries of the India Board of the 17th January last, and Sir Charles Metcalfe’s 
Minutes of the 7th November 1830 and 3d February 1831, show so clearly the danger in- 
pending in the Western Provinces of Bengal, and suggest so ably the appropriate remedy, 
that they can hardly fail to couvey to a reflecting mind, the necessity for a better. 
definition of rights, by an individual, or ryotwar, if not a field, assessment. [ onl 
regret that so distinguished an advocate of Sir Thomas Munro's system, as Sir Charles 
Metcalfe avows himself to be, has not, on the spot, had the opportunity of observing, how 
much it has contributed, in Southern India, to perfect and preserve that harmony and unity 
amongst the village communities, which both these eminent Indian statesmen have been so 
anxious to promote, In regard to Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, the hizhest authority, bas 
advocated the same definition of individual rights. Different parts of India furnish different 
materials, and local peculiarities suggest preferable modes, for effecting the same object; and 
the Bombay village system, wherever it defines individual payments, or fixes the public 
demand on each field, effects, by different means perhaps, the main object of the Madras 
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ryotwar. I, by no means, would be understood to relinquish the objections already stated, 
against a village settlement, where it neither defines individual payments, nor fixes the sum 
to belevied from each field; but where the village settlement, under Bombay, effects these 
ends, I should infer that it is free from most of the objections urged against the settle- 
ment, which went by the same name, under the presidency of Madras. In this case, the 
only fundamental objection against the Bombay village system is, ité relinquishing to the 
head of the village all new revenue, from the extension of cultivation to the waste. But 
this is a defect which might be corrected, without any material interference with the system 
itself. 


(signed) A. D. Campbell. 


Appendix, No. 7. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Lann Revenue of Inora; by James Mill, Esq. 
M: 


THE Land Revenue of India rests upon the principle universally recognized and acted 


‘upon, that the Government is entitled to a portion of the produce of all the land in the 


country, and that the cultivator is entitled to the rest. 


The Government and the cultivators are joint tenants of the land; and this seems to be 
the most accurate mode of describing the state of land-property in India. 


What is the share of the Government, and what the share of the cultivator, has never been 
fixed. Practice, when for any length of time it had been nearly uniform, established some- 
thing like a rate, which was apt to be looked toasarule. But Government remained 
always the judge of its own wants; and there seems reason to conclude; that there was 
taken, almost always, from the cultivator, on account of Government, either expressly as the 
Government demand, or by the additional exactions of its servants, as much as the cultivator 
could possibly pay. 

It is easy to see the utmost limit of what could be taken from the cultivators, without 
arresting the progress of the country, and ensuring the perpetuity of universal poverty, 


That limit is the rent, according to the accurate meaning of that word, namely, the sur- 
plus, after the capital and labour bestowed upon the produce has been replaced and paid. + 


It is obviously a matter of indifference to the cultivator whether this rent is paid by him to 
a person called a land-owner, or to the treasury of the State, and his means of carrying on 
the improvement of his possession are the same in both cases. 


There is reason to believe that the payments demanded of the ryots in India almost always 
exceeded this limit; because the ryots and the country were always poor, the governments 
despotic, and the laws feeble or impotent. 

The great questions respecting the Land Revenue, which, as successor of the native govern- 
ments, the British Government has now to resolve, seem to be these: : 


1st, Whether a more eligible mode of obtaining a revenue for the State than the rent of 
the land is to be found? 


2dly. Since evil consequences of the greatest magnitude result from taking more from the 
cultivator than the rent, what is the best mode of fixing and securing that limit! 


The first question may be considered as little subject to doubt. Without entering into the 
general advantages of supplying the wants of the State from the rent of land, wherever that 
rent has not been made private property, it is sufficient to observe, with regard to India, that 
there is no other adequate source. Another conclusive observation is, that the rent of the 
land is now the property of the State; that if the Government were to give it up, and to 
supply the defalcation by taxes, it must bestow the rent in gift upon certain individuals, and 
make up for the want of it by taxing others; it would be a plan to enrich a portion of the 
people by impoverishing the rest, 

The second question deserves the most mature consideration. 


If it be allowed, that more than the rent, according to the definition of it as above, cannat 
be taken from the ryot or cultivator without the fatul consequences described as above; and 
that, according to the practice and law of India, the full rent is the due of Government, it 
follows that whatever the Government allows to the zemindar, niocuddum, or intermediate 
party, by whatever name denoted, must be so much tuken out of the Government share ; that 
the Government ean give hiu no part of that which is due to the cultivator for his labour and 
capital, without personal oppression, and the greatest publie detriment; that therefore, 
whenever a zemindar or middleman, of any description, is set u > in aflluence, it is done either 
by giving him a pan of the public revenue, or by allowing him to commit pillage upon a 
portion of his fellow-subjects. 

When @ zemindar, and the same is the case with the head of a village, engages to pay a 
certain unnual sum to Government, which he is to make up by sums collected from the 
several cultivators within the district for which his engagement is made, the more u 
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collect from the cultivators beyond the sum which he has to pay to Government, the more he 
has for himself. {tis his interest, therefore, to carry his exactions to the greatest possible 
extent; and whenever the demand upon the ryot is not defined, and security taken against 
its being exceeded, every thing is pretty sure to be taken from him, which does not deprive 
him of the means of barely continuing this cultivation, In this state of things the improve- 
ment of the country is interdicted. 


This is what creates a necessity on the part of Government to define the demand upon the 
ryot. ` It isa function which it is evident cannot be safely entrusted to the zemindar, or head 
man of the village, because they have an interest in doing it wrong. 


But a definition of the demand upon each ryot, in other words a settlement by the officers 
of Government, fixing what each ryot is to pay, and for what land, is a ryotwar settlement ; 
without which it does not appear that there are any means of protecting the cultivators as a 
body from over-exaction, and the state from that beggary and impotence, which want of the 
means of accumulation in the hands of the productive classes inevitably produce. 
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If the demand upon the ryot were defined, and security against-surcharge provided, a . 


mocuddum or potail might be employed to collect from the village, or a zemindar from a large 
district; and leases might be granted to them of any duration which the encouragement of 
agriculture might seem to require ; it being meanwhile clearly to be understood, that whatever 
emolument is granted to these intermediate parties is taken out of the Government share of 
the produce, not that of the ryot, is in reality so much of the public revenue assigned 
to each. 


The operations to be performed are thus simple in the conception, but are obviously very . 
dificult in the execution, not only on account of the amount of the work to be executed, but 
the difficulty of ascertaining the value of the land, and the small number of well-qualified 
instruments at command. But though it be a very difficult thing to ascertain what each ryot 
should pay as rent, to a high degree of accuracy, no evil of serious magnitude would be in- 
curred by some want of accuracy, if care were taken to make the error always fall on the 
right side; that is, to make the charge on the ryot, when there is any doubt, something less 
than a full assessment rather than anything more, In the first case, all the evil is some de- 

. duction, less or more, from the revenue of the State, which remains in the hands of the prin- 
cipal productive class. Jn the other case, there is, to the extent of the over-exaction, op- 
pression of that class, felt individually, and prevention of improvement by depriving the 
class of cultivators of the requisite funds. 


In one case, those operations so essential to the administration of the Land Revenue in 
India cannot be immediately applied. In Bengal the Government has formed with the 
zemindars à contract which, as it has been interpreted, precludes the Government from inter- 
fering to define the payment of the ryots, and protect them from surcharge or ejectment. 
The natural consequences of such a state of things have been already pointed out, and are 
so pernicious, that the means of counteracting them cannot be too carefully considered. The 
expedient which has been recommended by the Court of Directors, that, of purchasing the 
lands of the zemindars on account of Government when they come to sale, and then settling 
them in the mode which may seem most advisable, but always with a strict definition of what 
the ryots have to pay, appears to be liable to no serious objection. 


London, 15 August 1832. E (signed) ' J. Mill. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Revewve Systems of Ix pia, by the Right Honourable 
John Sullivan. E 


THE manuscript from which the following pages have been taken was begun in the year 
1817, as a tribute of justice to the sound judgment and to the energetic character of the late 
Earl of Buckinghamshire; and as a memorial of the affectionate and grateful attachment of 
the writer to him. It was subsequently continued with a view to the public service, and ° 
brought down to the year 1828. 


Some passages of the original drafts, which were merely ‘controversial, and some 
quotations from documents, which appeared to be unnecessary, have been omitted. The 
manuscripts were deposited, as they were completed, at the Control-office, where they 
remain, 

The course of policy which, as President of the Board, during the years 1812, 1813, 1814 
and 1815, Lord Buckinghamshire pursued, and endeavoured to enforce upon the govern- 
ments in India, must be judged by the evidence contained in the oflicial documents that are 
recited. It is i der: that some useful lights may be thrown by these pages upon the great 
question of Indian Administration, which now engages the attention of the public; in that 
hope they bave been brought into tlieir present form ; and if they should, in any degree, con- 


tribute to the permanent benefit of the natives of India, and to promote the interests of this 
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country in its connexion with that great meraber of the British empire, the writer will feel 
the more grateful for the length of life that has been granted to him. 


The mass of papers which it was necessary to examine, before the India Board arrived 
at the conclusions to which it was brought, may be judged of by a reference to the four 
folio volumes of printed extracts from the public records; an extent of labour which it would 
not have been practicable for the writer to have gone through, if he had not been most ably 
and zealously assisted by the late Mr. James Cumming, who had, for several years, been 
superintendent of the revenue end judicial departments of the Control-office. He had 
largely contributed in preparing the Fifth Report presented by the Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1812; his talents had been unremittingly devoted to the discharge of his 
pili duties, and he died a martyr to his zeal and exertions, His successor, Mr. Hugh 

tark, has sedulously followed the same course, and is, in every respect, well qualified to 
keep up and to form a digest of the correspondence upon the revenué administration of 
India; a work which the frequency of change in those who are charged with the direction 
and control of the Indian department al home would seem to render indispensable ; for it 
may not again occur that a member of the Board should feel himself called upon, as hap- 
pened in the present instance, to keep his attention fixed to the progress of official discussion 
upon a particular branch of the internal administration of India, until the conflicting parties 
were brought to agree. 


Tue year 1793 is known to have formed a new epoch in the history of British adminis- 
tration in India ; a system of measures having been at that time established with regard to 
the three great branches of the public service—the Revenue, the Judicial Department and 
the Police. : 


The benevolent and liberal principle upon which those measures were founded, and 
more particularly that of a permanent settlement of the Land Revenue; the distinguished 
character of Lord Cornwallis, from whom that measure proceeded ; and the authority it 
derived from the approbation of Mr. Pitt, of Mr., now Lord Grenville, and the late Lord 
Melville, justly clothed it with an awful veneration which, for many years, precluded the 
agitation of any question as to its fitness for the attainment of the great purpose it was 
intended to effect, namely, the welfare and interests of our Indian subjects, in connexion 
with the consolidation and security of our revenue. 

Lord Teignmouth (then Sir John Shore), had indeed in 1789, and still more pointedly 
and directly in 1790, recorded his doubts upon some material points, and sustained his 
opinions by strong reasoning, and by deductions drawn from the knowledge he had acquired, 
during a long residence in India, of the ancient institations of the country and the character 
of the natives: the final decision was, however, taken in opposition to his opinions, and 
a system of measures was adopted, in 1793, which has teen considered, since that period, 
as the constitutional code of the ancient provinces of Bengal; and which, having been 
promulgated, has been uniformly considered to have pledged the public faith, and has 
therefore been scrupulously sustained, in that part of oir dominions, by the authorities 
at home. 

Subsequent events have extended the British possessions under the Presidency of Bengal 
over provinces on the north-west of our ancient dominions, nearly equal, in a geographical 
sense, to those over which our rule was established in 1793. Acquisitions, fully as important, 
have also been obtained on the Peninsula. 

The local authorities who were employed in the internal administration of the Peninsula 
provinces conducted the business of the revenue, and proceeded in the administration of 
Justice amongst the natives, according to the ancient institutions of the country, and the 
established habita of the people; those were found, on that side of India, to correspond in 
substance with what Lord Peigunuth appears to have considered to have been the former 
usages of Bengal, and with the accounts of those usages as furnished at an earlier period by 
Mr. Holwell, Mr. Verelst and Mr, Hastings. : 

Elaborate and able reports were drawn up by the public functionaries who were charged 
with the arduous duties of the local administration in those Peninsula provinces, In ex- 
explanation of the course they had pursued, and it is but justice to them to say, that the 
success which had attended their exertions was well calculeated to have recommended 
the continuance of that course. But the early establishment of a permanent settlement, on 
the Hengal principle, throughout the Peninsula territory, à3 well as in the new hele 
under the Presidency of Fort William, had become the avowed purpose of the governmen 
abroad, and in both of those portions of the British possessions the measure was, to a certain 
extent, carried into effect. 

The introduction of this new system into th 
a part of the investigation which occupied the ode 
mons whose sittings commenced in 1810, and were extended to the two following years 
Alter a laborious examination of documeuta, that Committee presented a full and interesting 
report in the latter year, describing the existing state of the intemal MC a 
in the great departments of revenue and judicature within the British territories. here 
referred to. 

The publication of that valuable report may be conside 
Indian history. A mass of information, highly importan 
üned within a comparatively uarrow circulation, was brut 
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A considerable sensation was excited by their report on the public mind, and Lord Bucking- 


hamshire, who was placed at the head of the Board of Control early in 1812, and Appendix, No. 8. 


his colleagues, were im ressed with an anxious solicitude that the course of inquiries 


which the Committee had pursued should be followed up, and that, in the meantime, no - 


measure should be undertaken abroad which should ude the authorities at home from 
endeavouring to give effect to such suggestions of the Committee as further inquiries 
and further experience might show were calculated to remedy the defects that bad been 
pointed out, and which were stated in the report to extend to each of the branches of the 
system of 1793 that have been adverted to, viz. the revenue and judicial departments, 
including the police. im 

The authorities at home were governed by and acted upon those principles; in the 
course of their proceedings, their minds were, in the first place, steadily directed to 
the objects which the framers of the system of 1793 had in view; but they were, at the 
same time, satisfied that they should best fulfil the benevolent intentions of those states- 
men, as well as best discharge their own duty to the public, by applying to that system, 
before it was permanently established in the new acquisitions, those modifications which 
experience di the collective wisdom of the executive officers in Bengal and at Madras 
had suggested. : 

The preceding Administration at home had, in the years 1801, 1802, 1804 and 1809 
evinced a disposition more and more adverse to any early extension of the Bengal permanent 
settlement in the Madras possessions. A similar course had been pursued in the years 1810 
and 1811, and the early part of 1812, as relating to the modern acquisitions on the Bengal 
side of India, Jt was the anxious desire of Lord Buckinghamshire and his colleagues, that 
the substantial part of the benefits which were in the contemplation of Lord Cornwallis in 
1793, should be secured to the natives, without exposing them to the evils which had been 
experienced in Bengal under the operation of the permanent settlement. 

The nature of the evils here referred to, and the extent to which they had arrived, have 
been forcibly described in a Minute of Lord Moira's, of the 21st Sept, 1815, in which he 
observed, “ Jf ù was the intention of our Regulations to deprive every class but the large pro- 
prietors who engaged with Government, of any share in the profits of the land, that effect has been 
accomplished in Bengal. No compensation can now be made for the injustice done to those who 


, used to enjoy a share of those profits under the law of the Empire, and under institutions anterior 


to all records, for the transfer of their property to the Rajahs.” 

A confirmation so strong of the impressions which Lord Buckinghamshire had received 
of the effects that had been produced by the permanent settlement in Bengal, seemed to 
bave rendered it unnecessary to go into any explanation of the instructions that were sent 
to India during the period that he presided at the Board, for the purpose of preventing the 
too early introduction of a similar arrangement in the new acquisitions. But the despatches 
received from the governments that preceded Lord Moira, Aad indicated a course of pro- 
ceeding which had for its object the general extension of the permanent system to those 
provinces to which it had not, yet been extended, and this was stated» with so great an 
urgency as showed that the further interposition of the controlling authorities could alone 
prevent its being carried into effect. : 


To obviate this evil in the way the most likely to convey a eonviction of its dangerous 
tendency, and at the same time to enforce the observance of orders, it was thought 
advisable to place under the view of the governments abroad the grounds upon which 
the decision was founded. These were found in the Reports of the provincial officers 
charged with the local administration of the Revenue and Judicial departments, It required 
some time to arrange the materials in a connected shape for consideration, and while these 
Were in a course of preparation, the Board were watchfully attentive to the language of all 
pene in the current correspondence to India which might, by any force of construction, 

held to convey a concurrence of sentiment with the authorities abroad upon the great 
question at issue. . 


The first of the documents to which it is thought necessary to refer is of the date of 
1807-8; it is a public record of the opinions of two very able men, who had been se- 
lected by the Supreme Government to act as commissioners for extending to that valuable 
region of Upper India denominated the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, a zemindary 
settlement of the Land Revenue, similar to that which had been carried into effect in Bengal 
in 1793. It is important to bring under consideration the reasons, derived from local obser- 
vation and personal inquiries, which compelled those Commissioners to represent, in their 
official report to the authority which had deputed them, that it would not be expedient, 
without further information, to carry those instructions into effect in the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces. The Report of Messrs, Cox and Tucker to the Governor-general in 
Council, was made after the return of those gentlemen from their mission, and beara 
irs Calcutta, 13th April 1808. In the qth and 5th paragraphs of it they observed as 

lows : 

“ With a view to the question of a permanent settlement, it was desirable that we should 
be enabled, from actual observation, to form a general idea of the state of cultivation in 
the different districta, and of the means which the country possessed of future improve- 
ment; and that we should have porous communication with the collectors, in order that 
we might have an opportunity of observing in wbat manner the public business was con- 
ducted, and that the necessity for a voluminous correpondence might as far as possible be 
avoided.” The Report of the Commissioners then goes into detailed observations on the 
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state of the twelve provinces of that valuable and widely-extended territory ; adverts to the 
opinions which had been conveyed to them by the several collectors, and concludes as 
follows, in par. 213, 214, 219 and 224, 225 and 230: : 
: “4 The whole tenor of the communications which we have had the honour to make will 
probably have suggested doubts to your Lordship with regard to the expediency of de- 
claring the permanency of the ensuing settlement. The resources of the country have not 
yet been brought forth. An asset of future revenue, to the amount of not less than 75 lacs oj 
rupees per annum, must be considered to be relinquished by the immediate limitation of the 


‘public demand upon the land. The population being unequal to the entire cultivation of the 


landa, and the different estates possessing bi different capacities, it will follow, that the 

roprietors of estates lightly assessed, and of estates contaming much waste land, would 
have the means of drawing away the ryots from estates fully assessed; so that the public 
revenue assessed on the latter might not only become precarious in consequence, but the 
original injustice of an n assessment would be aggravated to the ruin, perhaps, of 
particular individuals." . “ Let us hold in mind, that in divesting itself of the right of parti- 
cipation in the benefit of future improvement, the Government relinquish a source of revenue for 
which no proper substitute is likely to be found. The land has long been the chief object of 
taxation in this country, and circumstanced as it is at present, we are apprehensive that 
any attempt to introduce a new system of taxation, would not only be unsuccessful, but 
that it might be attended with mischievous consequences.” 


** Great alienations of land are supposed to have taken place in several districts, and it is, 
we think, desirable that the fact should be ascertained before a permanent settlment is con- 
cluded. A similar question will also probably arise with respect to the right of property in 
the waste lands, which are not comprehended in the limits of particular estates, and it is 
equally desirable that this question should be previously decided." 


* With every previous disposition in favour of a permanent settlement, we submit to 
your Lordship in Council, our deliberate and unqualified opinion, that the measure, considered 
with relation to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces generally, is at this moment unseason- 
able, and that any premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended with 
a material sacrifice of the public revenue, and may, in particular cases, prove injurious to 
the parties themselves, whose prosperity it is the chief object of the measure to secure upon 
a durable foundation.” 


Upon this Report of the Commissioners, Mr. Colebrooke, a distinguished member of the 
Shpreme Council, entered a long Minute, observing that, “ the objections alleged by several 
of the collectora, as well as by the late Commissioners, Messrs. Cox & Tucker, against the 
immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, had been alleged, partly as reasons 
against the conclusion of a permanent settlement in Bengal (in 1793), and partly as reasons 
for the immediate adoption of that measure, though now all marshalled ayainst it. That 
Lord Cornwallis had estimated that not less than a third part of the Company’s territory 
was a jungle, which Mr. Colebrooke thought might be understood as pps to lands 
fit for cultivation; that, with this opinion as to the extent of uncultivated lands, Lord 
Cornwallis, in a letter of the 6th March 1793 to the Court of Directors, expressly stated 
that, “ any attempt to stipulate for a proportion of their produce would greatly contract, af 
not wholly damp, that spirit of industry and improvement, to excite which is the greatest 
object fur fixing the tax on each estate." Mr. Colebrooke added, that “ on the 31st 
December 1799, (Lord Wellesley being then Governor-general), the government of Madras 
was authorized by the Supreme Government (o adopt the principle laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis ag the rule for their guidance with regard to waste lands; so that, after mature 
deliberation, a claiin to participate in the future improvement of waste lands had been 
relinquished in Bengal and at Madras, to a greater extent than the proportion at which 
they are computed by the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vinces,” ; 

Mr, Lumsden, another member of the Supreme Government, recorded his opinion that, 
“ although the objections to the conclusion of an immediate conditional permanent 
settlement which were stated in the Report of the Commissionets appeared to be entitled 
to very serious consideration, he thought, under all circumstances, it would be expedient 
to adhere to the decision announced to the public by Regulation X. of 1807, and to con- 
clude, in ull practicable cuses, a settlement for four years, including a stipulation that the 
settlement for the last of the four shall be permanent, if it shall be approved by the Court 
of Directors. . 

The Supreme Government, which consisted of Lord Minto and the Commander-in-Chief, 
in addition to Mr, Colebrouke and Mr. Lumsden, informed the Court of Directors, in a 
letter dated 15th. September 1808, that “ allowing to. Messrs. Cox & Tucker all possible 
merit for the motives hy which they were intluenced in the discussion of the subject, and 
for the ability with which they had treated it, their Report had not occasioned any alteration 
in the sentiments which we before entertained with respect to the innediate eslabfishinent of 
a permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces." ` 

The consideration of the authorities at home had, for some time, been drawn to the 
unsettled state of the province of Cuttack ; uud in a letter of the gth September 1822, n 
called the attention of the Government abroud to the very unprepared condition in which 
that province was fur a permanent settlement, a measure which it was in the contemplation 
ol the Bengal Government to carry into elect in 1813. The letter of the gth September 
1812 pointed out to them what remained to be acquired in knowledge, and reformed n 

principle | 
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principle and in practice, before any arrangement of that kind could be prudently or safely 
. adopted on a combined consideration of the public and of private interests. 


While those instructions were preparing in England, the Government of Bengal was 
employed in replying to the orders of 1811 already adverted to, as prohibitory of the estab- 
lishment of a permanent settlement without the previous sanction of the authorities at home. 
The letter from Bengal was dated the oth October 1812, and in it that Government 
expressed themselves as follows ; para. 18: * We have acquitted ourselves of an important 
public duty in apprising your Honourable Committee of the possible consequences of the 
arrangements which, in conformity to the orders above noticed, we have now directed to 
be carried into execution in the Conquered and Ceded Provinces. Still it remains to us 
to suggest to you explicitly the expediency of investing us, in the earliest practicable period of 
time, with authority to modify these orders in such a manner as circumstances may appear 
to render necessary for the tranquillity of the British possessions.” : 


This cope was accompanied by a Minute of the Governor-general (Lord Minto) on 


the same subject, wherein, referring to the reasonings and sentiments of Messrs. Colebrooke 
& Lumsden recorded in June 1808, he described them to demonstrate strongly the advantages 
which would be experienced from the conclusion of a permanent settlement in those provinces at 
the earliest practicable period ; and, at the same time, as calculated to meet very forcibly 
the arguments which appeared to have weighed with the late Board of Commissioners in 
those provinces (Messrs, Cox & Tucker), in maintaining the contrary position. és 


The opinion of the Bengal Government, thus strongly expressed, was not altered by th 
reasoned views that had been conveyed to them from home under date the gth September 
1812 ; for in their reply to that letter on the 19th. June 1813, they observed, in para, 38: 
* Your Honourable Court must be fully apprised, from the tenor of the late despatches from 
the Kevenue Department, of the sentiments which we entertain, respecting the incalculable 
advantages arising from the permanency of the settlement in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa and Benares, and of the benefits which would have arisen from extending, with certain 
restrictions, that system to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces; further than that it is not our 
‘intention at present to offer any remarks on the subjegt.” Be 


In a despatch of the 17th July 1813, they resumed the consideration of it, and expressed 
themselves as follows, para. 12: “ The conclusion of the settlement, of a part at least, of 
these provinces, may of course be now postponed, at the discretion of your Honourable 
Court; but there is no truth of which we are more fully persuaded, than that the accounts and 
papers required for that purpose will not hereafter be more ample and complete than they are at 


present : while the agency required for the superintendence of the duty may be much less efficient.” 


And again, in the same letter, para: 24, they add, “ We shall only trouble your Honourable 
Court with one more observation, which is, that the consequence here contemplated is, at all 
events, remote aud contingent’; while the effect which would be produced by the permanent settle- 
ment, not only with respect to the public revenue, but in the other branches of the administration, 
(as will be more particularly noticed hereafter) would be almost instantaneous, Whether it 
be advisable to sacrifice advantages of that sort, with the view of providing against an evil 
which, at present, cun only be contemplated in speculation, and which may never have a real 
existence, we submit to the deliberation of your Honourable Court.” 


The evils which the Bengal Government adverted to in those despatches of the gth 
October 1812, and 19th June and 17th July 1813, just recited, “ as speculative," “ and such 
as may never have a real existence,” have been shown, in the quotation before made from 
Lord Moira’s Minute of September 1815, “ to have operated to the extent of having dispossessed 
the muss of landed proprietors of their heritable rights.” This is again more forcibly put in 
another passage of the same Minute, in which his Lordship observed: “In Burdwan, in 
Bchar, in Benares, in Cawnpore, and indeed wherever there may have existed landed pro- 
perty at the mercy of individuals, whether in farm, in jaghire, in talook, or in zemin ary 
or the higher class, the complaints of the village zemindars crowded in upon me without 
number, and | had only the mortification of tiuding, that the existing system, established by 


the Regulations, left me without the means of pointing out to the complainants any mode by 
which they might hope to obtain redress.” 


If the effects that had proceeded from the permanent settlement of the revenue, and 
from the Regulations that had been established to sanction and enforce it, have, in point of 
fact, been such as they are described in the preceding passages, (and that they have is too 
manifest from those reports of the provincial officers to which reference was made in the 
instructions of 1812, and in those which were transmitted in 1813, and in 1814, 1815 and 
1816), the authorities at home would have been chargeable with a dereliction of duty if 
they had sutlered themselves to have been deterred from sending those instructions by the 
Seana and apprehensions of the Supreme Government sd preceded that of Lord 

oira, 

Lord Buckinghamshire and his colleagues felt that all the weight of responsibility which 
could attach upon orders which were represented to put the public tranquillity to hazard, 
aud to render precarious the Suture receipts of a great revenue, which had hitherto been collected 


with great regularity, and at a very moderate charge, had been thrown upon them by the Govern 


ment-general; but they considered the preservation of private rights as the best securit 
fur the public peace, and for the public revenue, ‘They lamented the delusions under auch 
the preceding Government abroad had formed their judgment, and they framed instructions 
to them with a view to remove that delusion. 
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The more recent reports that have accompanied a revenue despatch from Bengal of the 
13th January 1816, give the fullest confirmation to the opinions which were entertained 
by the authorities at lune while the reports of the local commissioners who have presided 
over the Conquered and Ceded Provinces under the Bengal Government during the last 
five years, furnished Lord Moira with the information upon which the judgment he has so 


forcibly expressed has been founded, 


The administration of those commissioners, to whom all the powers of executive govern- 
ment were delegated, embraced the whole period that had elapsed since the preceding 
Government-generul urgently pressed the authorities at home to confirm the conditional 
agreement that had been entered into abroad, whereby the Land Revenue that had been 
fixed in 1807 for three and five years, under a progressive increase, and which would have 
attained its maximum at the expiration of these periods, was declared to be the permanent 
and sole charge which Government would ever make upon the holders of the land in those pro- 
vinces, and whereby such of the occupants as had been in possession since 1803 and 1805 
were to have been pronounced the rightful proprietors. 


The d ode of those commissioners have been found to sustain what has been recited 
from the Minute of Lord Moira with regard to the effects that had been produced by the 
operation of the permanent settlement; but they, at the same time, bave exhibited the con- 
solatory contrast of a great increase baving been made to the public revenue, arising prin- 
cipally out of the restoration (though as yet but partially effected) of the hereditary proprie- 
tors to their just and established tights in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Lord 
Mai in his Minute, has expressed himself upon this part of the subject in the following 
words : 


“The Repa of the Board of Commissioners exhibits the flattering picture of an increase 
of 74 lacs of rupees in the Land Revenue and abkarree (excise) receipts of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, beyond the amount realized in the first year of their falling under 
our dominion, Of this excess no less a proportion than 55 & lacs has been added to the Land 
Revenue between the year 1807-8 and 1813-14 ;” that is, an addition of income to the State 
of near 600,000 l. (six hundred thousand pounds) a year has been provided, and we know 
has been realized, in that portion of the new acquisitions. But this addition to the public 
resources, great and important as it is in amount, comprises a part only of the advantages 
that must result from the interposition of the authorities athome. The Report of the Com- 
missioners states, that the proportion of land fit for cultivation, but not now under tillage, is sup- 
posed to be nearly equal to the quantity from which the public revenue is derived ; and that the 
titles to almost all the lands held free of rent, aud which include an extent in value little short 
of that which does pay, are considered to be questionable. The Commissioners have in conse- 
quence pronounced, as their decided opinion, that wot one of the districts under their super- 
sniendence is in a state that would justify the conclusion of a permanent settlement, even with the 
increase (o which the income of the State is now brought, 


Under this conviction they have proposed that a survey should be made of each district ; 
that the ancient village officer of putwarry (or accountant) should be put into a state of 
activity ; and that the canongoes (or district registers) as well as the putwarries, should be 
supported im their just rights, and be held to the due performance of their respective duties, 
80 that, as the measurement of the land should be going on, the names of the hereditary 


i prr and the extent of their established interests in the lands, might, as heretofore, 


e recorded in the village registers, 


The authorities at home had previously entertained the same opinions, and their instruc- 
tions expressly pointed out, for the oma of the Government which preceded Lord Moira, 
the course of proceeding now so forcibly recommended by the Commissioners in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces. The Board, in their letters of the 2gth January and 16th 
March 1813, illustrated and enforced: more specifically than they had before done, the 
expediency and necessity of postponing all arrangements of a permanent or irrevocable 
nature respecting the Land Revenue, until the requisite knowledge of rights and tenures, and 
of the resources of the country, should be obtained ; and they particularly called the attention 
of the Government abroad to the measures necessary to be pursued with a view to the 
accomplishment of those objects, explaining the nature and principles of the settlement with 
the resident cultivators, and referring the Bengal Presidency to the best sources of informa- 
tion as to the manner in which that mode of administering the Land Revenue had been con- 
ducted in the Peninsula, The Board also enjoined the necessity of keeping up the village 
and district accounts, and of placing the offices of putwarry, or village accountants, on an 
efficient footing; pointing out the use and practicability of surveys ; referring to the ad- 
vantages experienced from them in those parts of British india where they had been made ; 
end also to the evils which had resulted in the ancient territory of. Bengal where they had 
not been made, both as they affected the interests and the rights of the agricultural classes 
of the community, and those of the State. 


To these references, and to the instructions that had, at a more early period, been sent 
out to Benal, the Government of that Presidency replied, in the letter of the 15th June 
1813 already referred to, by observing, * On this subject, however, we can only repeat the 
remarks contained in the 10th and 11th paragraphs of our despatch of the 14th Dec. 1811, 
which they accordingly recited, and are us follows : “ In treating of the advantages which 


quay be derived from actual surveys, your Honourable Court observes, that in the manage- 
ment 


s 
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ment of the Conquered and Ceded Territories that have been annexed to the two subordinate 
Presidencies, this course has been successfully posed, &c. s 

* Possessing only a general knowledge of the measures adopted with a view to the 
adjustment of the assessment in the territories dependent on the Presidencies of Fort St. 
George and Bombay, and of the effect of those measures, we are necessarily precluded from 
offering any opinion upon the expediency of the surveys, made in those parts of the British 
dominions: but the experience obtained on the subject in Bengal would by no means warrant 
us in recommending that a similar course should be observed in the territories depeadent on 
this Presidency. The practice has long been entirely discontinued, and we are satisfied 


that the most experienced and capable of the revenue officers would deem the revival of it a to ` 


troublesome and oppressive to the people, and unproductive of any substantial benefit to the 
pecuniary interests of the State.” 
It fortunately happened, however, that in the short space of two years and a half, further 
investigations led some of those whose opinions have been adduced aa decidedly adverse to 
' surveys to take a different view of the subject. In the letter of the Vice-president in 
Council, dated 7th October 1815, as well as in one of the 13th January 1816, they not only 
recognised the practicability and the utility of a measure which had been regarded by them 
with so much apprehension, but they supplied the positive proof of the one and the other 
by the notification of an actual survey of one district, which had been undertaken by the 
direction of the Commissioners in the Conquered and Ceded Provinces, and which had been 
attended by the recovery of a considerable tract of land that had been withheld from the State, 


The success of this experiment led the Commissioners to recommend with confidence to 
the Government, that ¿he same process should be pursued throughout the Conquered and 
Ceded Provinces; and in compliance with their recommendation, the letter of January 
1816, just referred to, announced the establishment of the Office of Revenue Surveyor, and the 
appointment of Lieutenant Gerard, who had been employed by the Commissioners in making 
the survey before-mentioned, to the charge of that department, 

Lord Moira, in hie Minute of 21st Sept. 1815, had particularly adverted to this subject, 
by observing, ‘I think it may be satisfactorily shown that a knowledge by measurement or 
survey is the only criterion of assessment which Government can reckon upon in general 
practice. The daily discovery of whole villages unknown to the records, is the best evidence of 

the advantage that would attend pergunnah surveys. The quantity of land which might by this 
means be expected to be recovered to the rent-roll of Government is INCALCULABLE, 

In illustration of this he observed, “a survey of & part of Goruckpore, which has latel 
been made by Lieutenant Blake for military purposes, affords the means of making such 
a comparison," (of the measured with the reported extent of land.) “ The pergunnah of 
Nujumebad is recorded in the office of revenue as containing 312,179 tegahs in all; t trigono- 
metrical survey yields an area of 519,230 begahs, of 1,600 square yards to the begah, Until, 
therefore, we have information that may be relied upon of the actual eztent of every pergunnah, 
1 cannot think, even were there no other objection, we should be justified in recommending that 

„our settlement should be fired in perpetuity, on qn assumption that the grounds of them are 
perfect.” ` 

e Vice-president in Council, writing from the seat of government, on the 7th October 
1815, under impressions similar to those which have been recited from the Minute of Lord 
Moira, expressed themselves in these words, para. 8, “ Whatever sentiments our prede- 
cessors may have entertained upon that subject (surveys), we have not the least hesitation ix 
erpressing our belief that the most substantia advantages thay be derived from surveys of the 
latter description (by professional persons), They are obviously calculated to ascertain and 
fix the boundaries of estates, and to afford the requisite data for judging of various other 
points involved in the settlement of lands, whether such settlement be temporary or per- 
manent. Exclusively of these advantages, such surveys are calculated in their operation 
to prevent those serious affrays which, although materially repressed by the vigor of the 
police during the last three or four years, stil exist to a certain degree, and are at all 
pimes, liable to be renewed as often as disputes may arise regarding the boundaries of 

and. . 

, But notwithstanding those admissions, the lan uage of the Vice-president in Council, 
in the same letter of 7th October 1815, marked the reluctance with which the acting 
executive government in India abstained from proceeding to carry into effect the measure 
they had so urgently advocated, namely, the immediate extension of the permanent set- 
tlement of the Land Revenue in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces ; their words in 
para. 4, were “ Whatever opinions this Government entertain on that important subject, we feel 
no wish to continue the discussion further than may be necessary to obviate difficulties in 
the practicable performance of that duty, under the restrictions now imposed by your Honour- 
able Court.” 

The authorities in England, anticipating that reluctance, had, in a despatch of the 17th 
March 1815, expressed themselves as follows, in para. 6, 7,8: “We have uniformly 
evinced, throughout the whole of our correspondence on this grand question, fully as stron 
an anxiety that the rights of individuals should not be infringed, as that the interesta o 
the State should not be compromised by premature decision, By these sentiments we 
were induced to represent to you, in our letter of March 1813, how imperfectly we were 


acquainted with the rights of the various descriptions of landholders, and of the nature. 


of the tenures by which property is held in the Upper Provinces; that the titles of const» 
derable properties are still in dispute; that years must elapse before decisions can take place on 
the pretensions of the claimants in the regular course of justice; and that, under such circus 
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stances, it was impossible that an early conclusion of the permanent settlement should not have 
a tendency to derange the order and to disturb the quiet of society. 

“ [t isa source of great satisfaction to us to think that you have not been left to collect 
our sentiments upon the question of a permanent settlement of our recently-acquired ter- 
ritories from any incidental or equivocal expressions, but that our instructions (thouch 
less definite certainly, on many points, than they would have been had they been founded 
on fuller information,) have been intelligible and distinct in so far as they went, These senti- 
ments have been communicated to you in the course of our revenue correspondence for 
the last five years, and particularly in our despatch dated 16th March 1813; and you have 
since been apprised by our letter from this department, Gth January 1815, that those senti- 
ments have not undergone any change in consequence of the view which you have takea of 
the subject in your despatch of 17th July 1813." 

Ina letter to Bengal of the 2d April 1817, the controlling authority in England ex- 
pressed themselves as follows: “ In the proceedings referred to in your letter of 39th No- 
vember 1814, we find an opinion recorded by the junior Commissioner, Mr. Deaue, that 
* without surveys and measurements of the whole lauds of every village, similar to those which 
have been executed in all the provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George under 
ryotwar tenure, every settlement of the Land Revenue in permanency must be obscure and 
unsatisfactory.” 

This opinion of Mr. Deane had been adopted by the Board of Commissioners then act- 
ing in the Upper Provinces, who, in their letter of the gth September 1814, pronounced 
ad utility of minute pergunnah surveys to every branch of the service to be self- 
evident, ; 

The attention of Mr, Canning, who had succeeded Lord Buckinghamshire as President 
of the Board of Control, was, early in August 1817, particularly called to the consider- 
ation of this subject, by a letter from the’Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, to which Mr, Canning judged it necessary to make and to record the following 


reply. . 
To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 


Gentlemen,  . i India Board, 17th Aug. 1817. . 


I HAVE given my best attention to the letter which I had the honour to receive from you 
on the 3d instant, remonstrating against certain additions made by the Board to the Bengal 
Revenue Draft, No. 193. The form of your remonstrance naturaliy leads me to consider as 
in a great degrec personal to myself that responsivility which you propose to throw upon 
the Board for all the embarrassment, confusion and loss which you apprehend to be likely 
to follow from a perseverance in the instructions contained in those additional paragraphs. 

As I am far from feeling myself sufficiently informed upon the extensive and complicated 
subjects to which those paragraphs relate to be enabled to estimate the validity of the 
opinions upon which the instructions most recent'y sent out to India have been founded, 
every consideration of personal responsibility induces me, above all things, to take care 
that no instructions which may go out under my sanction, for the present, shall either con- 
tradict the tenor, or impair the efficacy of what | find, at my accession to the Board, to 
be the recorded intentions of the Board and the Court of Directors. — * : 

The points upon which I find un agreement betwen the Court ond the Board established 
(whether by coincidence or compromise of opinion) are these: 


1st, That the system of 1793, though originating in the most enlightened views and the 
most benevolent motives, and though having produced considerable mood, has nevertheless 
been attended in the course of its operation with n» small portion of evil, to the people for 
whose happiness it was intended, 

ad. That the same views and motives which dictated the original introduction of the 
permanent settlement 25 years ago, would not, after the experience which has been had of 
it, justify the immediate introdnetion of the same system into provinces for which a sys- 
tem of revenue administration is yet to be settled. 

3d, That the creation of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors between the Govern- 
ment and the cultivators of the soil, where a class of intermediate proprietors does not exist 
in the native institutions of the country, would be hi, hly inevpedient. 

4th. That no conclusive step ought to be taken towards a final settlement of the vet un- 
settled provinces until it shall de been examined, aud, if possible, ascertained, by disent 
research and comparison of collected testimonies, as v ell as by accurate survey of the lauds 
to be settled, how far the principles of a system which would bring the Government into 
immediate contact with the great body of the people can be practically and usefully apphed 
to them. 


That these four propositiuns do not contain an exacgerated statement of the opinions of 
the authorities at home, us expressed in their despate! es, and as uuderstood by the Govern- 
ments in India, ia manifest from the tenor of those communications; and fiom no one of 
those communications more clearly than from the iniiatory paragraphs of that Minute of 
Mr. Fullerton to which you refer with so much commendation, . 

How it happens that a partial extract of the proce dings of the Indian Government is 
circulated throngh private channels in England before it has been gommunicated to the 
regular authorities, l forbear to inquire. ; "m 

Mr. Fallerton’s Minute, which Talso have accideatully had the advantage of seeing, 


professes to exhibit the dangers and imperfections of a ryotwar settlement ; but 1 Pu 
fur y 
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in respect of which you appeal to its reasoning. 

Such then are iha racarded opinions of the authorities at home, p which I should think 
it incumbent upon me to abide, at least until I shall be convinced that they are erroneous : 
the leaning of my judgment is at present the other way; but I can have no prejudice upon 
the subject, and certainly have no object but the truth, " 

On the other hand, L am not desirous of pushing those opinions beyond the limits at 
‘which I find them established, nor of converting them prematurely into formal instructions. 

I confess I do not see that either of these objections can be fairly stated to apply to those 
passages of the amended draft, No, 193, which the Court have made the subject of remon- 
strance. I see nothing in those passages that amount to any instruction whatever; nothing 
‘in them which, in point of opinion, is absolutely new, or which, according to my appre- 
hension, goes beyond what has beeu repeated in many despatches during the last five years; 
or even beyond what is to be found in that very despatch which was reconsidered in conse- 
quence of the Court's remonstrance of December 1814. 


There ig indeed, in one passage of the amended draft, No. 193, a strong and unqualified 


avowal of the belief that the extension to the different districts of the Company's terri- 
tories of a system founded on Hindoo institutions, would be the greatest boon that could 
be bestowed upon the people, This may be, perhaps, a needless amplification; but it is in 
truth only an amplification of the paragraph sent by the Court; it is scarcely more pointed. 
than other declarations in former despatches; it certainly is not at variance with them. 
The averment, indeed, that these institutions were, in old times, uniform throughout India, 
is perhaps more than is yet proved; it is, at all events, more than was necessary for the 
argument, and therefore may well be omitted. There is also, it must be allowed, in the ex- 
ression, “ our suffering native subjects,” a liability to that misconstruction to which your 
etter represents it to bs liable. But surely neither Lord Hastings, when he deplores the 
desperate situation, “the acute sufferings,” and “the stifled cries for redress,” of the body 
of the people within the cirele of the permanent settlement; nor Mr, Lumsden, when (in the 
papers which you have had the goodness to send to me with your letter) he affirms the 
me to have greatly “suffered from the extortion and rapacity of the zemindars under 
e permanent settlement ;” meant any disrespect to the memory of Lord Cornwallis. It 
would seem, therefore, a very forced construction that should infer any such meaning from 
the use of one of Lord Hasting’s or Mr. Lumsden’s expressions by the Board. 


- That part of the amended draft, 193, in which the ryotwar system is specifically praised 
‘and recommended, and that passage in which the whole of the commentary respecting the 
recovery of arrears of rent without sale of lands is founded, are quotations from a despatch 
addressed to the Bombay Government, the draft of which was returned to the India House, 
approved by the Board, on the 29th March of the present year, and which must be pre- 
sumed to have been long since sent to India. ; : 
‘As 1 wish, above all things, to avoid controversy in our correspondence, I abstain from 
commenting upon any part of your letter that does not bear directly upon the matter which 
you state as the matter of complaint. With respect therefore to all that is propounded in 
that letter as to the danger of “retrograding in civilization,” and as to the “ principles of 
pouien economy," I shall allow myself no other remark than, 1st, that in other countrieg 
believe that the removal of intermediate landholders or middlemen (by whatever name 
known,) has been considered (whether wisely or not,) as an advancement, rather than a 
retrogradation : but, 2dly, that I apprehend nothing to be so little useful as reasoning by 
analogy from Europe to India, as the attempting te apply to a state of things, of men and 
of manners so entirely distinct and anomalous, those general maxims of political economy 
‘which all enlightened jnations indeed profess and continually recommend to their neigh- 
bours, but which, even among the most enlightened, are continually modified and controlled 
by their own peculiar prejudices or temporary convenience. 


I confess 1 should feel myself at a loss to apply any European scheme of fixed policy to 
a country in which the government derives its revenue from a direct participation in the 
produce of the soil, 

Upon the whole, I do assure you, that I have no design or desire to hurry the principles 
of a ryotwar collection into action, nor to decide prematurely against the establishing of 
any other form of settlement in the'Ceded and Conquered Provinces hereafter, on whatever 
principles shall appear, after full investigation, to be the best. But I wish that investigation 
to be full, patient and impartial, ! 

T think it can only be made so by going on now in the course in which the Board and 
Court.have concurred; and while Í am perfectly ready to strike out of any paragraphe 
added by the Board anything, which pa further than that concurrence warrants, and cer- 
tainly anything that can be supposed to reflect unnecessarily upon former systems, or at 
all upon the characters of individuals, 1 must, on the other hand, be equally careful to pre- 
vent that confusion and uncertainty into which our Government in India would be thrown 
by any appearance of hesitation on the part of the authorities at home in maintaining the 
opinions which they have inculeated, and enforcing the course of measures which they have 
prescribed. 

i am happy to say that I have the less difficulty in adopting this as the obvious duty of 
my situation, because, when I put together the several admissions which your letter con- 
tains, I am satisfied that the quon difference between the Court and the Board is much 
less than the general tone o your letter would have led me to imagine; and that every 
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` renewed discussion of the points in question at home, and every fresh communication from 


the governments in India, is likely to narrow, rather than widen, the ground of that 


difference. 
: I have, &c. &c. 


(signed) George Canning. 


: The letter of Mr. Canning bears internal evidence that the advocacy for the extension of 
the permanent settlement of the revenue upon the principle established in 1793 was not 
confined to the junior members of the Supreme Government in Bengal, but that the measure 
was urged with zeal by Mr. Fullerton on the part of the Board of Revenue at Madras, and 
that it was not without supporters at the India House. The energy of Lord Hastings con 
tinued to keep in some degree of check his associates in the Supreme Council; but it will 
be seen in the sequel that the watchful interposition of the controlling authority was 
necessary to keep alive the spirit of investigation which Lord Buckinghamshire had. 
awakened and enforced, and which now had, and continued to have, the support of 
Mr. Canning. 

In 1814 Lord Buckinghamshire had sent Sir Thomas Munro, then Colonel Munro, to 
Madras, and directed that he should be placed at the head of a commission to report 
on the internal administration of that side of India, where he had been employed for several 
years in the revenue and judicial departments with distinguished credit. The opinions and 
proceedings of Sir Thomas Munro will, as they well deserve, be considered in another place: 
they would now inconveniently interrupt the continuity of the Bengal subject, with which 
we shall proceed. i i 

On the 29th October 1817, two months after the date of Mr. Canning's letter, instructions. 
were sent to Bengal, in the 27th paragraph of which it was observed, “ The facts we noticed 
in our last letter from this department, as well as in former letters of no distant dates, fully 
convince us that the interests of the Company are suffering from a want of that knowledge . 
of the resources of the country, of the respective rights of the Government, and of those who 
stand between them and the actual occupants of the soil, as well as of the rights which 
belong to this last-mentioned description of persons, without which we continue to be per-- 
suaded that no revenue system in India can be established on a solid foundation, or be 


, &dministered with permanent success." 


At this period of the correspondence, intelligence was received from Bengal of a very 
serious disturbance having broken out in the extensive province of Cuttack. On the 2d of 
April 1818 that intelligence was noticed by the controlling authorities in the following 
terms: “ We received on the 28th ultimo your letter of the 4th July last in the judicial 
department. While we approve of the poeren to which you have resorted for the 
suppression of the insurrection, we earnestly hope that the power of administering e 
law, which you have confided to Major-General Sir P. Martindale, will be exercised wit 
as much forbearance as circumstances will admit of. Moderation and clemency would be 


. becoming in all cases, but they are more particularly incumbent upon us in one where we fear 


there ure good grounds for believing that the affections of the people may have been alienated 


from our government by mal-administration, and that they may have been goaded by sujfering to 


resistance.” 
" [n our despatches from this department of the 8th April and sgth October last, we 


particularly called your attention to the great hardship of the sale of lands for arrear of 
revenue in districts under temporary settlement, and we expressed an anxious hope that you 
might be enabled to devise some modification of your present Regulations as they regard 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, with a view of preventing, as far as may be possible, 
recourse to a measure so cruel in its operation upon individuals. i 

* This process is stated, in the papers now before us, to have etfected, in the course of 
11 years, a transfer of more than half the landed property of Cuttack (in Orissa). Such a 
sweeping system of confiscation is a» discreditable to our government, as it must be intoler- 
able to the people who live under it. 

“ We have frequently had occasion, in the course of our correspondence, to regret the 
little information that has been acquired, not only respecting the resources of Cuttack, brt 
also respecting the landed tenures and the rights of those connected with the ge are 
until those defects are supplied, it is impossible to know whether the assessment 18 | ig nee 
or lower than it ought to be, or whether the ditliculty of realizing it be ascribable eh at 
orhitancy, to the inequality of its distribution, to the mode in w hich it is levied, to the vur- 
rency in which it is paid, or to a combination of these and other causes. Pr 

1n a letter to Bengal of the 15th January 1819, the authorities at home had t e 
fication of conveying their approbation to the Supreme Government for Dr ms 
abstained from declaring permanent any of the settlements concluded in the Cede an 
Conquered Provinces, In the goth paragraph of that letter they observed, “ ‘Ibe Pt 
eminent importance, on every cround of justice and expediency, as connected with ane - 
farg and prosperity of the British empire in India, of adopting every practicable means for 
ascertaining und protecting the rights of the ryots, has been made the topic of frequent 
nnd serious representation. [tis most satisfactory to us to fiad that the members of your 
goveranient, aud those acting under its &uthonty in the sternal administratit n.o m 
country, ure now earnestly occupied in the furtherance of this most unportant and essenti 
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Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmonth, though fully sensible of the difficulty of simplifying 
and defiuing the rates of assessment on the ryots, was decidedly of opinion that we should 
first see that accomplished before we entered into any permanent engagemeut with the 
zemindars, in order, as he said, that justice might be impartially administered according to 
fixed rules. . 

The same view of the subject had been taken by Mr. Hastings in the course of the dis- 
cussion which arose at an earlier period ss to the adoption of a permanent plan for the 
administration of the Land Revenue. Mr. Hastings was impressed with the importance of 
being previously furnished with accurate statements of the real value of the lands through- 
out the country, as the ground on which the settlement ought to be constructed, observing, 
that to obtain these would be a work of much official knowledge, some management, and 
unremitting labour, in collecting and compiling the accounts of past collections, in digest- 
ing the materials, &e. Nor did he omit to point out with clearness the manner by which, 
agreeably to the acknowledged rules of Indian government, it was practicable to accom- 
plish the objects in view. It was under the influence of the same feelings and principles 
that the Bengal Board of Revenue, in 1786, recommended the creation of the office of chief 
-gheristadar with a view to the restoration of the correct revenue system of the country to 
its former efficiency, which, in their judgment; “ was no less calculated to protect the great 
body of the people from oppression, than to secure the full and legal rights of the sove- 
weign.” But the first chief sheristadar who was appointed had. scarcely entered upon the 
investigations and arrangements that were to constitute the basis of the intended examina- 
tion, than his office was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, who had newly succeeded to the 
government of India. ; 

* The experience of the last 24 years induces us to believe, that if the policy of Mr. Has- 
tings had not been departed from, or if a stop had not been put to the labours of the chief 
sheristadar, we should not now have to lament that the objects of the permanent settlement, 
in as far as regards the security and happiness of the most numerous and industrious class 
of the community, have hitherto been so imperfectly attained, and that, instead of maintain- 
ing their rights, we have not even ascertained what they are. 

“ Jn the consideration of this subject, it is impossible for us not to remark, that conse- 
quences the most injurious to the rights and interests of individuals have arisen, from 
describing those with whom the permanent settlement was concluded as the actual pro- 
prietors of the land. This mistake (for such it is now admitted to have been), and the habit 
which has grown out of it of considering the payments of the ryots as rent instead of 
xevenue, have produced all the evils that might be expected to flow from them. They have 
introduced much confusion into the whole subject of landed tenures, and have given a 
specious colour to the pretensions of the zemindars, in acting towards persons of the other 
classes, as if they, the zemindars, really were, in the ordinary sense of the words, the pro- 
-prietors of the Jand, and as if the ryots had no permanent interest, but what they derived 
from them. . 

“ The differences which have arisen under the permanent settlement between the zemin- 
dars and ryots, the arbitrary exactions of the more powerful, the fraudulent -evasions 
resorted to by the weaker classes, and the vexatious litigations which have been the con- 
eequence of this state of things, afford sufficient evidence that it is our duty, (before any 
definite system is adopted for provinces not yet finally settled), to investigate most atten- 
tively the evils to which the permanent settlement has given rise; to examine the nature 
and degree of the change in the relative situations of the zemindar and the ryot which has 
taken place under its operation; and to ascertain as nearly as possible what were the pre- 
viously existing rights with which it has either improvidently or unadvisedly interfered. 

“ All inquiries into the state of landed rights and tenures will be greatly facilitated by the 
re-organization of the offices of canongoe and putwarrie, on their ancient footing.” , 

A report upon this important subject of a permanent settlement of the Ceded and Con- 
‘quered Provinces under Bengal, having been prepared with great care and ability by the 
Secretary to the Revenue Department in Bengal, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and having’ been 
commented upon by Lord Hastings, and each of the other members of the Supreme Council, 
some extracts from those papers, and from the official despatch that was founded upon 
“them, will, in point of date, as well as of continuity of subject, properly come under review 
in this place. Mr. Dowdeswell, in a Minute of the :ith Oct. 1819, observed, “ It was 
originally intended that permanent settlements should be formed in these territories from 
the periods of the cession and of the conquest respectively; and that on the expiration of 


those settlements, which embraced a term of 10 years, a settlement in perpetuity should ' 


be concluded. The object of Regulation X. of 1807, was to anticipate that arrangement, 
that is, to render the settlement permanent ai the expiration of the second temporary lease, 
Anstead of the third, as originally proposed. 
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“ I admit this measure to have been precipitate and ill-advised, and that it would have been . 


far more preferable to have left every thing in the course established by the Regulations of 
1803 and 1805. 1 feel the firmest persuasion, that Lord Wellesley and Sir George Barlow, 
‘who were the authors of those settlements, uniformly understood that they were to be ren- 
dered permanent at the expiration of the decennial lease, with the exception of such parts 
‘of them as might not then be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to eae the 
measure. I would not be understood to contend for the expediency of the declaration in 
that stage of the business; the annunciation of it has always appeared to me, to say the 
-least, superfluous. 
__“ Had no pledge been then held out to the people, I should probably have experienced 
little difficulty in assenting to the expediency of postponing the adoption of the great mea- 
735- l1. 1a sure 
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sure under discussion, for the sake of the advantages contemplated. But the question, in 
my judgment, is not one of expediency; 1 consider the faith of government to have been soe 
lemnly pledged for the establishment of a permanent settlement at the expiration of 10 
years from the cession and conquest respectively. T consider the zemindars who, under 
this interpretation, are entitled to the advantages of a permanent settlement, to have suffered 
& serious wrong from the delay which has already occurred in carrying the measure into 
effect. I consider the object of allaying those feelings of disaffection and irritation, which 
I cannot but believe to have been excited by their disappointment, to be one of paramount 
da lad 

ord Hastings replied to Mr Dowdeswell, that * the amount payable to Government 
is not the whole question. Mr. Dowdeswell," his Lordship observed, ** seesit, and thinks he 
settles what remains by suggesting that the individuals who now pay the rents for village 
lands, or for pergunnahs, shall be the persons with whom an agreement shall be made for 
a permanent settlement. - Here lies the point of the difficulty. Government pursued that 
system in the Lower Provinces, and giving to the delegated agents of the ryots a right to 
ownership in the soil, absolutely gratuitously invested the persons through whom the payment to 
the State was to be made with unlimited power to wring from his former coparceners an exore 
bitant rent for the use of every part of the land, This oversight having been poignantly 
forced on our reflection, it may be supposed that, in framing a permanent settlement for the 
Upper Provinces, the error would be corrected, and that such regulations might be intro- . 
duced as would secure the cultivator from the rapacity and extortion of the person 
appointed as the medium between him and government. This is not easy. When an 
individual is appointed by his neighbours to bargain on their common behalf with govern- 
ment, there is no change of relation: he is pim the spokesman of the community ; and 
should he assume beyond that function, hie constituents would displace him. A new 
capacity is conferred upon him if government appoint him to be the person with whom, year 
after year, it is to settle the account. When the character of a zemindar is assigned to 
him, and the responsibility for the payment of the aggregate rent is attached to him, 
government virtually constitutes him a public officer. It necessarily investa him with the 
power of compelling from the several families of the village the payment of their respective 
portions of the general contribution; and our acquaintance with the general propensities 
of the natives must make us sensible that such a power is liable to be misapplied in arbi- 
trary and unjust demands; the colour for such strained exactions is readily furnished by 
the variety existing in the rules and modes of occupancy. 

* As to our being bound by promise to grant a permanent settlement for the Upper Provinces, 
I would ask, What can have been pronased, when the term used is so indefinite? We did not 
engage to risk the grievous injury of nine-tenths of the population; there would have been 
little boon held forth in such a prospect; nor did the natives, as far as I could learn, when 
I was in those provinces, show any anxiety for what we mean by a permanent settlement. 
Every man would be glad to pay as small a sum as possible to the State: of course the 
wish may be considered as universal that the existing assessment might not be augmented ; 
and every head of a family would naturally, if questioned, express solicitude for an assurance 
that the rent demandable from him should not be increased. But it did not appear to me 
that they entertained the notion of the State giving a pledge against itself, which should 
bar a revision of assessment in any possible future circumstances, 

“ Never was oit measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity and disinterested 
justice than the plan for the permanent settlement of the Lower Provinces. It was worthy 
the soul of a Cornwallis; yet this truly benevolent purpose, fashioned with great care and 
deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, subjected almost the whole of the lower classes 
throughout those provinces to most grievous oppression; an oppression too, so guaranteed 
by our pledge, that we are unable to relieve the sufferers.” 

Sir Edward Colebrooke recorded his opinion on the 17th March 1820, the tendency of 
which was in favour of the proposed permanent settlement. [le observed, “ the promise 
of permanency held out on the first acquisition of those provinces is, however, nugatory, 


‘so long as the conditions of the pledge remain vague and undefined. The first point, 


therefore, towards the redemption of that pledge, and which the landholders have a right 
to expect and demand, is a declaration of the extent of comparative cultivation which 
should be deemed to warrant the measure, and of the evidence which is to be held satis- 
factory in regard to the state of the cultivation, They have also a right to require that 
the principle, when detined, shall be immediately applied to each individual estate, on its 
own individual merits ; for a general and indiscriminate postponement of permanency until 
the whele of the provinces may be in full cultivation, is naturally considered by those 
proprietors whose estates, taken individually, would indispensably come within the letter 
nie spirit of the promise held out by the Regulation, not only as a delay, but as a denial 
of justice,” 

Mr, Stuart, on the 28th April 1820, referring to the opinions of Sir Edward Colebrooke 
and of Mr, Dowdeswell, as olleriug “ a powerful confirmatiun of the opinion expressed by 
the Board of Commissioners, upon the expediency of holding forth, at the earliest. practi- 
cable period, to the zemindars and others connected with the land, some pledve against 
the continuance of undefined exaction,” adds, “ my own opinion is also favourable to the 
general object which the Cominissioners have in view, although Lam sensible that the means 
of accomplishing the object open a wide and anions field of discussion, it having always 
uppeared to me to be a most serious question, whether the plan upon which the permanent 
sefilement of the Lower Provinces was formed, ought to be introduced into the new territory 
without essential modifications, ` . 

e « The 
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* The Government is restrained by the most positive orders from concluding a permanent 
settlement for the new territory without previous sanctions The correspondence shows 
that those orders originated in a strong opinion that this Government and ita officéra had 
not obtained sufficient information of the.state of the country to enable them to form 
a permanent settlement, which should combine a due regard to tbe fiscal claims of the 
public, with a proper attention to the rights and interests of the various classes attached 
to the land.” i ; . : 

Mr. Adam, on the 24th May 1820, prefaced hie Minute as follows: “ I consider the 
interposition of the Court in time to prevent the completion of a permanent settlement, 
under the provisions of Regulation X. of 1807, to have been productive of great and 
lasting benefit, not only on account of the large increase of revenue which has since been 
obtained *, but by preserving the Government and the people from the manifold errors 
of a settlement made under the avowedly defective information that was obtained at the 
time, and which no care or ability on the part of the instruments employed in forming it 
eould have avoided. The effects of a similar precipitancy in the permanent settlement of the 
old provinces has been too severely felt not to make us rejoice at having escaped a similar 
failure.” 

Sir Edward Colebrooke, on the 12th July 1820, recorded a second Minute, in which he 
observed : “ The errors of the permanent settlement in Bengal were two-fold ; first, in the 
sacrifice of what may be denominated the yeomanry, by merging all village rights, whether 
of property or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the zemindar's permanent 
property in the soil; and, secondly, in the sacrifice of the peasantry, by one sweeping enact- 
ment, which left the zemindar to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require... Government indeed reserved to itself the power of legislating in favour 
of the tenants, but no such regulation has ever taken place; on the contrary, every sub- 
Miner enactment has been founded on the declared object of strengthening the zemindar's 
ands.” : 

The whole of the documents from which the preceding extracts bave been taken, with 
a variety of other papers relative to the course of bibi n which the Supreme Govern- 
ment proposed to pursue in the future settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 


were transmitted to England with an official despatch of the 16th September 1820, in the ` 


qth paragraph of which they announced it as their unanimous opinion, that * the extension 
of a permanent settlement to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, without a minute inves- 
tigation, would involve the risk of a considerable sacrifice of revenue, and the still more 
serious evil of leaving in jeopardy the rights and property of a large body of our subjects. 
It is our anxious desire that the settlement should be made deliberately, village by village, 
and that there should be united with the revision of the assessment, and the investigation 
of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to each village, the object of escertaining 
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and recording the fullest possible information in regard to the tenures by which the land ia ` 


held, and also the rights, interests and privileges of the various classes of the agricultural 
community.” They added, however, in paragraph 20, “ We are satisfied that the most 
beneficial consequences would in meny instances flow from our being enabled to extend 
temporary leases to a term of 10 or 15 years.” 

, Nine days after the date of the despatch from Bengal just referred to, Mr. Stuart, the 
distinguished member of the council before mentioned, recorded a Minute, dated 29th Sep- 
tember 1820, in which, adverting to the abuses which had been practised, and to the 
alienation, to a great extent, of landed estates, to the ruin and extreme misery of the pro- 
prietors, suggested the institution of @ special commission for the purpose of investigating 
the causes of those alienations; adding, * It would indeed be an afflicting reflection, that 
men who have acquired estates by the basest means, should enjoy all the wy of 
* permanent settlement; while their victims should have their misery heightened by being 
the hopeless witnesses of the increasing value of the property of which they had been so 


iniquitously dispossessed.” A Regulation was in consequence passed by the Government, : 


on the 13th January 1821, appointing a special commission in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, for the investigation and dena of claims ; for recovering possession of lands 
illegally and wrongfully disposed of by public sale, or lost through private transfer, effected 
by undue influence; and tor the correction of the errors and omissions of the proceedings 
_ by the revenue officers in regard to the record and recognition of proprietary rights, and the 
ascertainment of the tenures, interests and privileges of the agricultural community. It has 
been shown that similar confiscations, under similar practices, had been widely experienced 


in Orissa and in the old provinces of Bengal; but this subject more properly belongs to the " 


judicial branch of this review, and would, if followed here, break in upon the course of our 
, revenue inquiry. — MENO 


The controlling authorities replied to the letter of the 16th September 1820 from Bengal _ 


on the 1st August 1821, and informed tbe Supreme Government, that “ the measures which 
they proposed to adopt for regulating the future settlement, village by village, and for 
uniting with the revision of the assessment the object of ascertaining and recording the 
fullest possible information with regard to tenures, rights and privileges, had, as they justly 
anticipated, their fullest concurrence and support; but that the proposition for extending 
temporary leases to 10 or 15 years appeared to be inexpedient, as they could not fail to 
interfere with the progress of the revision, and would be calculated to convey a notion that 
they were’ preparatory to the introduction of an arrangement in perpetuity. They could 


not. 
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not therefore sanction an extension of lease beyond five years, such extension to be accom- 
panied by a specific arrangement which should guard against the interruption of the local 
inquiries, and consequent adjustment then in coatemplation. 

he Supreme Government in consequence recorded their opinion on the 1st August 1822, 
that “ a system of ryotwar settlement and collection, such as this would be, did not appear 
to involve any serious difficulty; on the contrary, due advertence being had to the different 
classes and their different privileges, it would seem, when well administered, to be the svs- 
tem of all others best calculated to secure the prosperity and comfort of the great body of the 
people, but that it required great minuteness of supervision, and a number of European 
officers, or at least of officers raised above temptation, by good principles, and the liberality of 
Government strengthening those principles.” 

* That it could not be concealed that the great author of the permanent settlement, restinz 
too much on the notion that the established rent was as much as the ryots generally 
could pay, or as the zemindars could reasonably wish to demand, did not estimate with 
sufficient distinctness the degree in which the possession by the.ryot of a right of occu- 
pancy at determinate rates must limit the proprietary interest of the zemindar, nor pro- 
vide with sufficient Precision for such a limitation. As far therefore as concerned the 
mm the perpetual settlement of the Lower Provinces must have effectually failed to produce 
the contemplated benefits, whatever other advantages it might have been attended with.” 
“ Rents vary in every village, not merely with the diversities of soil and crops, but also 
with reference to the caste of the cultivators; the inference to be drawn is, therefore, that 
no common rule can be laid down, and that the failure of past attempls to settle the matter is 
chiefly to be attributed to the desire which the public officers have had to render that simple 
and uniform which is in its nature various; and to their impatience of the detailed investiza- 
tion by which alone accuracy can be secured.” The Supreme Government informed the 
Court that in the Regulations which they promulgated upon this subject, they avoided any 
distinct specification of the number of years for which the leases would be renewed after 
the revision shall have been effected, because the different circumstances of different dis- 
tricts would doubtless suggest a considerable variety of schemes. “ Every day's experience 
strengthens us in the persuasion, that before finally determining upon the measure of @ per- 
petual settlement, not only must the present state of things be fully ascertained, but the 
ponts influence of the arrangement on the future condition of the people must be care- 
ully weighed." " 

* The operation of the laws applicable to the Lower Provinces, it must be admitted, has 
been unfavourable to the interests of the inferior classes of tenants; but it is nevertheless 
important to observe, that the uniform design of the Legislature has been very ditlerent, 
and that there is nothing in the laws, when duly considered, calculated in the slightest 
degree to bar the Government from the adoption of such measures as it may see fit with 
a view of securing the ryots. We have on this head nothing to disavow, nothing to uudo; 
the insufficiency of the existing rules must indeed be declared, but the aim and object of 
Government has been uniform; and the declaration of past failure affords the best ground 
on which to found the adoption of further measures calculated to secure the desired 
end.” 3 

“ The existence of the permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces does not, in ovr 
judgment, oppose any legal bar to the adoption of a similar course (the ryotwar) there, if 
we can command a sutliciency of fit instruments, and the scheme be generally deemed 
expedient ; for Government, in limiting its demands, specifically reserved the option of such aa 
interference; and if the zemindars have themselves failed to assess the ryots, and to give 
pottahs (engagements) on equitable terms, as provided, such an interference would require 
no other justification than the proof that it could be expediently exercised. Our conviction 
certainly is, that the custom of the country gives to the ryots rights limiting the right of Govera- 
ment, and that the rights so possessed could not be set aside ly the superior authority without 
the imputation of injustice." 


The controlling authorities answered that letter on the 10th. November 1824, and in 
paragraphs 39, 31, & 54, observed as follows: 

“ Regarding this subject as of paramount importance, and the means for obtaining the 
end which is proposed, as atlecting the character and prosperi v of your government, wore 
deeply than almost anything else to which your attentiou has been directed, we feel the 
greatest satisfaction at the agreement which is in those paragraphs evinced between your 
views and our own, You consider that there is nothing m the law, that is, in any night 
which you may have created in favour of the zemindars, to bar the Government from such 
measures as it may sce fit to adopt with the view of securing the ryots ; that it is no fur- 
ther useful to look back to the practicable application of those laws, which, you admit, 
have been unfavourable to the inferior classes of tenantry, than may be necessary for 
etlectually preventing su mischievous an application of them in future ; and as the insutli- 
ereney of the present rules must, vou say. be declared, we wzree with you most cordially, 
that the clear recornition of past puilure utlordg the best ground on which to tound the adop- 
tion of further measures calculated to secure the desired end. : 

“Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those rights which it was assuredly the 
intention of the permanent settlement to have preserved and maintained, and should vou, m 
all cases where the nature and extent of those ngbts cannot be now satisfactorily ascertained 
and fived, provide such a imit to the demand upon the ryots as fully to leave them the 
culuvator’s profit, we should hope that the interests of that great body of the agricultural 
community may be satisfactorily secured,” : 

The 
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The evolution of more than half a century has brought the subject of revenue administra- - 
. Honjo Beigel back to the point at which, we have seen, Mr. Hastings had placed it in his Appendix, No. 8. 
Minutes of the ist and e November 1776. In the first of those documents he recom- —— 


mended the establishment of an office, in which should be collected and arranged the AE Hoe 
materials for enabling the Government to form a new settlement of the revenue. In the Dg Sulivan s 


second, he explained what those materials should consist of, and from what sources they Oliservafona 


were to be derived, observing “ The accounts of revenue in Bengal are kept with a 
regularity and precision unknown in Europe; they are drawn out on one uniform plan, 
and are ence and adjusted at fixed periods. A separate account is kept for each ryot or 
tenant, in which the different articles which compose his rent for one year are stated on one side, 
and the engagements which he makes are entered on the other. The whole of these accounts are 
aflerwards digested into abstracts, and contain a particular state of the rent, receipt and arrears 
of cach village. The abstracts of all the villages form the pergunnah (district) accounts. The , 
general state of the zemindary, or capital division, is composed of the aggregate of the per- 

unnahs.” s 
A Such is, in fact, a description of the accounts upon which a ryotwar settlement is made, 
They are kept in each village and disttict, and though great abuses had crept in, they were 
always referred to until the permanent settlement of 1793 abolished the office of canongoe or 
provincial accomptant, and placed the village putwarree immediately under the control of 
the zemindar, and consequently under an influence opposed to that of the Government, 

It has been shown, that orders were sent from England for the re-organization of those 
offices in 18145 in answer to the letter which conveyed these orders, the Vice-president in 
Council, in the October following, observed, “ We believe that uniform experience, both in 
the administration of civil justice, and in the settlement and collection of the public revenue, 
has at leugth fully established that the offices both of pergunnah canongoe, and of village 
putwarree, form necessary, and we might say, indispensable links in the chain of public function 
aries in this country.” “ Fortunately both the offices in question have been still retained in 
the Western Provinces, and we are not aware that any serious difficulty will occur in placing 
them on their proper footing in those provinces. Greater difficulties will arise in the accom- 
plishment of that object in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, where the office of 
putwarree has lorg been entirely extinct ; but we shall spare no pains for the re-establishment 
of both in the last-mentioned provinces.” 

Lord Hastings had informed us, in his Minute of September 1815, “ that at the last settle- 
ment of the province of Bareilly, upwards of 2,000 lage zemindars (proprietary ryots) had 
been brought, by a reference to those accounts, into direct communication with the Govern- 
ment” (by having been restored to their rights); and then, contrasting their situation with 
that of persons of the same description within the circle of the permanent settlement of 1793, 
he says, “ Though their cries for redress may have been stifled by that uniform indisposition 
to attemptrelieving them, from the difficulty of the operation, their sufferings have not been ' 
the less acute; and I had only the mortification of finding that the existing system established 
by the Regulations left me without the means of pointing out to the complainants any mode 
by which they might hope to obtain redress.” x 

During the progress of this discussion between the executive government of Bengal and 
the oare ng aanas in England, relative to the revenue settlement of what have been 
denominated the Ceded and Couquered Provinces under the Bengal Presidency, the course 
of political events had added territories to the British empire on the western side of India, 
little, if at all, inferior in extent and population to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
attached to Bengal or to Madras, One large division of this new acquisition was placed 
under the administration of Sir Joha Malcolm, and has been designated Central India; 
the other, which comprehended the dominions formerly held by the Paishwa, devolved on 
Mr. Elphinstone, and after his appointment to the government of Bombay, was committed 
to the charge of Mr. Chaplin. , 

The Reports of those, very able and judicious administrators have been printed; that of 
Sir Jobn Malcolm in his work intel Central India; the other in the printed corres- 
pondence. "They are found to agree in all material points of information with those valuable 
and detailed Reports of Colonel Munro which led Lord Buckinghamshire to direct that 
eourse of procesding for the re-settlemert of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in Bengal 
which we have been reviewing, and which Mr. Canning and the succeeding Presidents of 
the Board of Control supported. The Government of Bombay, in a letter to the authorities 
at home of 27th January 1822, informed them that Mr. ‘Thackeray, one of the principal 
collectors, reported, that “ without any innovation on the simplicity of the native institutions, : 
he proposed to restore their efficiency, and when entire to preserve them.” 

Mr. Chaplin is referred to in the same letter as having “ strongly and forcibly pointed 
out the necessity of an early survey and assessment of the land throughout the new acquisi- 
tions in the Deccan. The duties of the district zemindars may be dispensed with; but 
those of the village zemindars, the accomptants and the watchmen, are the keystone of the 
police and administration, The settlement of each village rises or falls with the increase 
or decrease of cultivation; it is professedly ryotwar, and is so essentially ; but the individual 
distribution is left, with a good deal of latitude, to village officers. The power of the 
zemindars, wherever it is exercised, is to the prejudice of the Government and of the ryot. 
The legitimate authority of the patells (head of the villages) is now established, instead of 
-much arbitrary power exercised by them and other petty officers, The rents are collected 
direct from the ryote, The ryots enjoy greater security of property and protection. The 
advantages of a revenue settlement with the patells are, that jt preserves the village govern 
ment, and excludes strangers (aa farmers); and that as it leaves less detail to the officer 
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of Government, it is less liable to derangement when there happens to be a bad collector, 
The advantages of à settlement with the ryots are, that it checks the tyranny of village 
magistrates, that it makes the communication more direct between the Government and the 
people, and that it affords the best security against the frequency of bad collectors, by the 
Opportunities of knowledge it affords, and the responsibility it imposes,” 

‘hat letter was replied to on the 4th May 1825, as follows: ** We regard the existence 
of a body of middlemen as a source of greater inconvenience than advantage, complicating 
questions of property in land, and rendering it exceedingly difficult to protect the cultivator, 
whose proprietary rights are the fifst in order as well as importance.” 

Lord Buckinghamshire had not been many months in office when he found himself called 
upon fo decide upon the expediency of a change which the Government of Madras proposed 
to effect in the revenue administration of such of the provinces on that side of India as had 


. not been permanently settled ; an extent of territory which comprehended much the larger 


ortion of the British possessions under the control of that Government. This intention 
fad been communicated in a despatch of the 29th Jan. 1812, in which it was announced 
that they (the Governor in Council) were engaged in concluding a settlement of those 
territories for a period of ten years, to be declared permanent from that time, subject to the 
approbation of the authorities at home, 
hat measure appeared to be objectionable, because it would necessarily tend to agzra- 
vate the evils that had been experienced under the triennial leases, then about to expire; 


‘and because, by constituting, as it contemplated, the individual whose proposals might be 


accepted, the renter or manager of one or more villages, that individual would become, in 
point of fact, a zemindar, placed by our creation, in power and authority, over all other pro- 
prietors of land within the limits of his farm, thus rendering the hereditary right of the 
small proprietors, and the privileges of the heads of villages, subject to be absorbed in the 
larger right which it was designed to create and to vest in the renter. The measure ap- 
peared to be further objectionable, for a reason which the Government of Madras had urged 
as an argument for its adoption, namely, that a settlement with individual ryots was incom- 
patible with the judicial system that had recently been established, an objection which, if 
it had any weight, would have been decisive against the ryotwar mode of administration, and 
which, in the opinion of the controlling authority, would apply with equal force to every 
mode of revenue management, the only difference being, that under a ryotwar settlement, 
the European collector would have to contend with the formalities, delays and expense of the 
judicial process in the realization of the land revenue; whereas, under every other kind of 
settlement, those burthens were thrown upon the zemindar or renter; and, therefore, that 
it was to the judicial process itself, and not to the mode by which the Government ad- 
ministered its territorial revenue, that was to be asctibed the: impediments adverted to, and 
which the Government of Madras had urged as objections to the continuance of the ryotwar 
mode of settlement. ] 

An examination of the correspondence between the collectors and the Board of Revenue 
respecting the result of the triennial leases had furnished a powerful and a painful confirma- 


. tion of the sentiments*which had been already conveyed to the Government of Madras 


against that lease system, Two of the collectors had described the settlement to have been 
little better than “ a scramble between renters and ryots ;” while the further evidence afforded 
by the records, as to the general state of the country, manifested thatthe interests of agricul- 
ture, and the condition of the cultivators of the aa was greatly depressed. 

In a despatch of the 6th of June 1814 it was observed by the controlling authorities, that 
“ the reasoning of the Board of Revenue at Madras appeared to be often at variance with the 
facts and circumstances they had adduced in their Report; for instance, they admitted that 
* the triennial lease settlement had failed ; that the rate of the rent at which that settle- 
ment had been formed was too high; that two of the three years during which it had been 
in operation had been unfavourable; that the stock and substance of the ryots had continued 
to be in a state of declension under our government, from the heavy pressure of the public 
assessment upon the lands; that the poverty of the ryots would, in many instances, dis- 
qualify them from becoming the renters of their villages:’ and yet, under the admission 
of all these circumstances, they recommended, und you authorized, them to carry into imme- 
diate effect, a settlement of the revenue upon a standard land-rent for fen years, and to be in 
perpetuity, unless disapproved of by us, Whereas, if the facts aud circumstances adduced 
hy you were founded, the reuts could not be collected without adding to the evils repre- 
sented by you; more especially as you admit that the poverty of some ryots may make it 
necessary to lower the rate of assessment in some villages, a deficiency which might lead 
to the raising of that rate in those other villages where the substance of the ryots may 
enable them to bear such a rise, the consequence of which would be, to reduce the man of 
substance to the level of the poor man, while, in many instances, the litter might be made 
to ferl all the bitterness of his poverty, by being degraded from his immediate relation with 
the Government, as tenant of the State, into an under-tenaut of fiis fellow ryot, vested by you 
with the public authority. * : 

"We [Eh from the experience of eight years, that it was found practicable, under a ryot- 
war settlement, to elect a progressive auzmentation of the revenue of those territories, to 
an extent exceeding three lacs of pagodahs (120,0007.) a year, without retarding their 
advance in improvement, or repressing the wlastry of the people; and we know also, from 
espericuee, that, under the renting system, the revenue has been dinunished in amount, tts 
cdlectiun has been impeded, agriculture has declined, aud numbers of the cultivators have 
been driven to seck rafuze from oppression fü a foren land, Judging, therefore, from the 
contrary effects of the two modes of adainislytion, there is, as we have expressed to yo Hn 
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a 
preceding despatches, very sérious cause for regret that the former was ebandoned, and that 
the latter has [wis adopted. 

* It would be easy to show their respective tendency to produce those opposite effects : 
but as the comparative merits of the ryotwar and village settlements were treated at consi- 
derable length in our despatch of the 16th December 1812, we shall confine ourselves at 
present with observing, that a careful perusal of the documents connected with the trien- 
nial settlement of Coimbatoor, and the two divisions of the Ceded Districts, has strength- 
ened our conviction of the soundness of the opinions and the policy of the instructions con- 
veyed in that letter, and we now again enjoin you scrupulously to observe them in the, 
revenue administration of the territories subject to your government.” ` 


The advocates for a permanent settlement could not more highly venerate the memory of 
the founder of that measure at Bengal, more estimate the value of proprietary right in the 
soil, or the advantages that attach upon perpetuity of tenure, than Lord Buckinghamshire 
and hig colleagues did, and endeavoured to support. The difference between tliose advo- 
cates and the Board turned upon a question as to the party in whom that right did and 
should continue to vest, It is hoped, from what has appeared in the preceding pages, that 
the question, not only of right, but the principle ìn policy, has been made apparent by the 
admission of the Supreme Government, after a long and laborious discussion, in favour of 
the cultivating occupants of the soil. The door may therefore be said to have been kept 

- open for the restoration of that right to those who may have been unduly deprived of it, and 
for extending it to those migratory ryots who, under encouragement, may become sta- 
tionary, thereby laying the best and surest foundation for the public prosperity, leaving 
with the proprietors an unrestrained liberty to make such arrangements amongst them- 
selves, as the peculiar circumstances of the several village communities may incline them 

. to, either through the agency of the village officers, or each ryot individually with 
the State. . 


In the year 1814 the government of Madras found it necessary to appoint a special 
commission to inquire into the cause of the abuses which, under the triennial leases, had 
brought the province of Coimbatoor intó a state of great disturbance. Sir Thomas, 
then Colonel Munro, who had recently returned to India, at the particular instance of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, was placed at the head of that commission ; and the newly appointed 
collector to the province, Mr. Juhn Sullivan, was named his voadjutor. Their Reports 
to Government, and the proceedings that were held upon them, are amongst the printed 
documents, and exhibit a series of public peculation, of exaction, and of oppression, which 
had pervaded every branch of the. du late administration of Coimbatoor. a 


The new collector entered upon the duties of his office under circumstances of great 
difficulty, arising out of those abuses. The course he pursned, the measures he adopted, 
and the result produced by them, will be best judged of by a reference to the comment 
which the controlling authority passed upon them in their official despatches to the, 
government of Madras. In the 22d and 41st paragraphs of a letter under date the 
2d January 1822, they -signify their approbation in the following terms: ^ Adverting to 
the state of confusion into which the province had been thrown 1 the preceding five 
years, the collector found it necessary, under’ the discretion that had been given to him, 
to resume the leases, and to provide for the revenue of 1815-16, by a ryotwar settlement, 
The charges which you had confided to him of administering the revenues of his extensive 
and long mismanaged province, was one of a very arduous and difficult nature; and from 
the Reports now before us it appears, that you could not have placed it in the hands of an 
individual better qualified to fulfil the important object you had in view," The subject was 
gain adverted to in a despatch of the 3otlr January 1824, m the 22d paragraph of which it 
was observed by them: “ On taking into consideration the principal collector’s report, and 
the proceeding of the Board of Revenue on the settlement of Coimbatoor for 1822-23, 
we expressed our high satisfaction at the result of Mr. Sullivan’s excellent management of 
that district. [n every respect that result afforded evidence of the prosperity of the country. 
The settlement, amounting to rupees 23,70,100, was the largest ever realized, It had 
arisen from an extended cullivation, and had followed a reduction in the rates of assessment. 
It had, with the small exception of rapees 4,999, been collected within the year, and not 
a single ryot bad been confined as a defaulter. The mere statement of. these facts carried 
with it the he commendation the principal collector could receive.” Sir Thomas 
Munro recorded his opinion upon the subject in his minute of the 31st December 1824, in 
the 17th paragraph of which he observed, “ Coimbatoor is now the best ordered, the most 
easily managed, and most thriving district under the government of Madras.” 


This confirmation“of the cogcürrmg opinions before adduced, upon the beneficial 
operation of the ryotwar. mode of revenue settlement, might be considered as conclusive 
evidence iow that question but as there aré still advocates for the intervention of middle- 
men, and for the absolute relinquishment of any participation in the revenue tbat may be 
derived from the extension of cultivation throughout the British possessions, aa well as 
from the inproved aisi? of the country, it may be satisfactory to follow the progress 


of. the ryotwar process in Cbinfbateer to the latest period of the administration of that 
province, NE $ : 


In a letter from the late princi Alcollector of the 25th July 1826, which has been placed 
upon the records of the India Board, he wrote as follows, “ Coimbatoor is the only pro- 
vince under the government of Madras in which: the*ryotwar mode of revenue settlement 
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Land Revenue Rupees, 
of India. In 1814-15 the Land Revenue was - - 2 . e. " - | 18,64301 
In 1825-26 it was = = - 2 - e. - . . . 23,79,633° 
Being an increase of Revenue to the amount of - < - -| pi 5242 
—— 


The extent cf land under cultivation 
In 1814-15 was e - - - - - - acres 960,000 
In 1825-6 - - - " - - - - Lu 1,451,439 


In 11 years, increased cultivation 


In 1814-15 the number of wells was =- a n 
1825-26 - = + - 2 = «= -. 


Increase - " a * i 


The n cultivation 
n1814-15 Was -  - - - - - . acres 81441 
1825-900 24. - - - - - - - —- 1445215 


Increase in 11 years ID ee a Oe 


42,774 


„The revenue from gardens . 
Iui81g-2i5was = - - - - - -  R*3605076 Rupees. 
1825-26 = = - - - - - - . 54750 
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“ In 1814-15 the Government assessment was considered to be about 33 per cent. of the 
2y produce of the soil. In 1825-26 it did not exceed 20 per cent. The price of land 
as doubled within the last ten years, and the quantity of land saleable has, within the same 
period, increased in a ratio of more than ten to one. The increase in the garden cultiva- 
tion is not only an absolute creation of valuable private property at the sole expense of the 
ryot, bringing with it a very large addition to the public Revenue, buta security against bad 
seasons, for those lands always yield a crop, When all the works which are in progress 
and in contemplation shall be completed, we may confidently look to a further increase of 
10 to 15 per cent. on the nunjee (watered land) cultivation alone, besides a more consider- 
able increase in the garden cultivation, which is of far greater importance, 

* Of the whole revenue of 1825-26, 45 per cent. was derived from lands artificially irri- 
gated. During the last 11 years, permanent reductions to the amount of one lac of rupees 
per annum have been made in the land assessment.” 

It is confidently believed that similar results would be experienced in all instances 
where a revenue administration is founded upon a survey, and conducted upon the prin- 
ciple of admitting the proprietary right of the ryots, if intelligent collectors were encou- 
raged to continue in their stations for such a length of time as could enable them to become 
acquainted with, and to bring into operation, the resources of the provinces committed to 
their charge. The frequency of changes in the public functionaries from one station to 
another has been represented by the Government General as one of the causes to which the 
want of Revenue information under the Presidency of Bengal is to be attributed. This fre- 
quency of change is an evil arising out of the fair pretensions for preferment, which in the 
present constitution of the Indian service, induce transfers, as situations of superior advan- 
tages become vacant; and this so often occurs, that unless it be counteracted by the adoption 
of some principle calculated to encourage continuance in a station, the progress of informa- 
tion, and consequently of improvement, must be materially retarded. 


It cannot be expected that many instances will happen in which a collector, devoting 
himself toa particular charge, will resist the temptation TEotbcial rank, with the emoluments 
attached to it, as spend in the case of the late collector of Coimbatoor, and will pursue 
to maturity the measures he had adopted, with a view to the welfare of the people and the 
advancement of tlie public Revenue. , 

The important duties of those public functionaries nre described by Sit Thomas Munro, 
in his Minute of the goth December 1824 : “ The duties of a collector of a province should 
be such as to make it imperative upon him to know the real state of the country; the 
amount of the assessment paid by the different classes of the inhabitants; its effects upon 
them, but especially upon the ryats, in promoting er discouraging agriculture, and in ren- 
dering them satistied or discontented with their rulers, and to know all the details of internal 
administranton by which the revenue is developed and realized; for it as only by possessing 
euch knowledge that he can understand either what are the actual resources of the country 
or the means by which they may be improved, EN 
: * The 
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: ^ The duties of a public officer intrusted with the charge of a province ought to be such 
as to require the constant exercise of his faculties; without this employment they become 
dull, ant he is satisfied with remaining at the head of a province, for the management of 
which he is totally unqualified, and it is probably not until something goes wrong that his 
utter unfitness is discovered.” 


Riching’s Lodge) l John Sullivan. 
28 April 1832. ` : . 
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MINUTE by the Right hon. the Governor-General on the REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
of the Presipency of Fort WirtL1AM, dated the 21st September 1815. 


(In Bengal Secret Letter of the 13th January 1816.) 


FROM the time of my departure from the Presidency, in the 
course of my passage through the several districts of the Lower 
Provinces which lay in my route, as well as during my whole tour 
through the Western Provinces, L have constantly turned my atten- 
tion to the several subjects connected with the Territorial Revenue 


INTRODUCTION, 


Board of Commissioners, 

Revenue Collectors of 
Cawnpore, 
Bundlecund, 


Bareilly . of this country. Your Honourable Board is aware of the instruc- 
Shajebanpore, tions I issued to the several Collectors through whose zillahs 
Beharunpore, I expected to pass, directing each to meet me as Í approached the 
Moradabad, confines of his jurisdiction, and to bring a report of every thing con- 
Agra, _ nected with its actual state, as well as to be prepared to communi- 
Etawah, ` cate anv other information I might require. e ox i 
Allygbur, : 2. The reports presented to me, in consequence of these instruc- 
Goruckpore, tions, Í have now the honour to lay before your Honourable Board. 
Allahabad, 3. The series for the Upper Provinces will be found to be com- 
Preis plete; for as there were only the two districts of Bundlecund and 
Bu : dwan Goruckpore which I had not visited, I subsequently called upon the 
: Hooghly, Collectors of those zillahs to transmit reports, in order that the body 
Nuddeah, of information I had collected, in illustration of the system of 
Moorshedabad, Revenue Administration adopted in these Provinces, might not bé 
Bhaugulpore, defective from the want of them, 
Behar, 4. I have not thought it necessary to do the same in the Lower 
* "Tirhoot, Provinces, because the information already possessed by Govern- 
Shahabad, ment respecting them is ample; neither are the circumstances of 
ig tae ee those districts in which the settlement has been declared perpetual 


such as to excite so warm an interest in their favour; nor are the 


Collectors of Customs at observations and inquiries I was enabled to make, while passing 


Fri EM rapidly by water through them, sufficiently particular to justify my 
Moorshedabad, oHenng my sentiments respecting them with equal confidence. 
"Mint Master at Those reports, however, which I did receive in several of the districts 
Furruckabad. of the Lower Provinces, are sufficient to enable me to draw a com» 
Resident at Delhi, parison between the two divisions of our territorial possessions in 


this country, and to trace the points of analogy, or the discrimi- 
nating features of the system pursued in each, as far as may be necessary for the purposes 
of general illustration. 

5. The whole of these reports may therefore be considered to form a body of information 
in the highest degree valuable, as exhibiting the views and sentiments of ministerial officers 
of the Revenue branch of the service, besides containing many useful and important sug- 
gestions Maii the nature of the systems pursued, and their operation on the body of 
the people. ' 

o I had also the pleasure to receive from the Board of Commissioners for the Upper 
Provinces a most satisfactory ede accompanied by statements of the whole Revenue of 
: every description derived from the provinces uüder their charge, as assessed and collected 
in each successive year from the time the country fell under our dominion. But this report, 
however valuable in itself, is the least of the obligations I am under to-the members of the 
Board. I have seized the opportunity of consulting them, individually, as well as collec- 
EU on every occasion when I entertained doubt; and I gratefully feel how much instruc- 
tion I owe to their extensive information, their liberal and inier views of policy, as well 
aa their accurate and minute acquaintance with every branch and principle of our adminis- 
tration, I have, indeed, no hesitation to declare, that if I have been able to settle my 
n many of the very intricate questions Mn which the science of Revenue, relative 
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to this country, is replete, it is entirely through their assistance. and in consequence of the 
advantage 1 derived from constant unreserved communicatio with them that I have 
‘done so. 


Advantages to Government from the Administration of the Bard of Commissioners. + 


7. The report of the Board of Commissioners exhibits the very flattering picture of an 
increase of 74 lacs of rupees in the Land Kevenue and abkarry receipts of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, beyond the amount realized in the first year of their falling under our 
dominion. Of this excess, no legs a proportion than 55 } lacs his been added to the Land 
Revenue between the years 1807-8 and 1813-14, or since the i ppointment of the present 
Board of Commissioners, A decrease has also been effected in tie charges of collection, to 
the extent of 154 lacs, by the reduction of the tehsildarree e tablishments, a measure 
exclusively attributable to them. The advantage, therefore, der ved by Government from 
their administration of the Revenues of these Provinces is actually calculable at the amount 
of 71 lacs aunually realized beyond what Government could hav» hoped to obtain by any 
other means. By another mode of calculation, the net Revenue cf these provinces is shown 
to have received an increase, since the commencement of their ma nagement, to the extent of 
73 lacs annually, 1, however, beg to refer your Honourable Boa d to the report and state- 
ments themselves, which | have now the pleasure to Jay before you, and have only been 
desirous of calling your particnlar attention to this important result in the first instance. 


View of the Land Revenue of the Upper Provinces, 


8, It appears that the present total jumma, or demand, on account of the Land Revenue 

of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, amounts to somewhat. beyond 2 crore and 80 lacs; 
that this is collected at an annual charge of about 18 lacs, or a little more than six per cent., 
including the expense of the establishment of the Board; that the balance, at the end of 
the year of collection, did not last year exceed 8 lacs, or about three per cent.; and that the 
whole is realized upon 3,57,40,598 recorded begahs of land in cultivation. : 
- 9. The reports received from the several collectors of the districts.in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces afford me the means of pursuing this statistical analvsis of the Land 
Revenue still more minutely, I will therefore give a comparative view of the Revenue of 
each district, as derived from these reports, or from information I procured from the records 
of the Board, when any of the particulars I required were wanting in the reports. 


Cawnpore. : i 


10. It appears that the district of Cawnpore is recorded as containing 3,439 villages and 
29,468,315 kucha begahs, of which 17,63,745 are cultivated, and 10,43.381 wholly unpro- 
ductive.’ The Government demand is Rupees 27,36,297, which was realized last year, with 
only a balance or 14,355 rupees, little more than one-half per cent. ; so that, in this district, 
the assessment of Government would appear to be nearly one rupee eight annas per begah. 


Bundlecund. 


11. The district of Bundlecund is said to contain 21,138,991 kucha begahs in cultivation, 
which yield a Revenue of Rupees 29,01,510, being at the rate, therefore, of about one rupee ` 
six annas per begah. There are also 8,94,387 begahs fit fur cultivation. The revenue of this 
district is realized with a balance of less than one per cent. 


Bareilly. 


12, The district of Bareilly is stated to contain 44,58,380 kucha begahs of land in culti- 
vation, assessed with a jumma of 22,66,280 rupees, which was realized within a sum of 
27,830. This gives an average of a trifle more than eight annas per begah. 'I here are in 
this district 33,62,022 begahs of land fit for cultivation, but not in actual tillage, and 
35,58,899 entirely waste. 


Shajehanpore. 


13. The district of Shpjehanpore is stated to contain 38,56,187 kucha begahs in culti- 
vation, and to be assessed with a jumma of 16,24,235 rupees, affording the average rate of 
something less than seven annas per beguh. It contains further 29,097,430 begahs fit for 
cultivation, and 40,10,411 entirely waste. - The revenue of this district was also realized 
last year with a balance less than one per cent. 


+ 
Seharunpore. 


14. The district of Scharunpore contains 18,79,998 begahs of land in cultivation, assessed 
at Rupecs 25,720,817, which was realized to within the sum of 26,092 rupees, The assess 
ment is therefore at the rate of one rupee six annas per begah, The w aste lands are suid to 
amount to 24,44,317, and those cultivabie but neglected to 21,34,705- The begah, in this 
instance, is the puck begah, equal to three kucha, 
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Moradabad. 


- 15. The district of Moradabad is said to contain 8,263 villages, and 17,10,443 kucha 
berahs in cultivation, assessed at Rupees 25,40,417, or one rupee twelve annas per begah, 
which was collected with a balance of only Rupees 40,564. There are 20,93,437 begahs of 
land fit for cultivation (in three descriptions, Chunchur 44,055, Bungur 13,17,638, Dhaka 
and Jungul 7,31,754), 7,27,860 entirely waste, and 11,95,641 tent-free. 


’ f Agra. 


16. The district of Agra is said to contain 12,22,667 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 


. 14,25,802 rupees, or one rupee two annas and nine pice per begah, 3,30,807 begahs fit for 


cultivation, and 9,02,740 entirely waste. The calamities of three successive seasons had 
occasioned a balance in the district of 1,20,326 rupees., 


^ Etawah. 


17. The district of Etawah is said to contain 44,41,788 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 

30,62,068 rupees, which was realized to within two and a quarter per cent, | The average 

er begah would thus appear to be about 12 annas. The number of villages in this district 
i$ 3,813; the quantity Hi land fit for cultivation 5,275,564, and of waste 17,81,564. 


Allyghur. — 


_ 18. The district of Allyghur is said to contain 16,40,242 pucka begahs in cultivation, 
assessed at 31,49,809 rupees, or one rupee fifteen annas per begah. It is remarked, how- 
ever, that the talooks of Dia Ram and others are not included in the above ruckba, no par- 
ticulars respecting them being known. There are in the district 11,47,045 begahs fit for 
cultivation, and 11,88,065 waste, The balance at the close of the year 1221 fusly, amounted 


to Rupees 3,03,354- Goruckpore. ‘ 


. 19. Goruckpore is divided into two distinct portions by the Gogra, the Southern Azimghur 
and the Northern Goruckpore Proper. These may be considered separately. Azimghur 
appears to contain 3,50,190 begabs in cultivation, assessed at 9,54,135 rupees; about two 
rupees twelve annas per begah. The number of begahs fit for cultivation is 2,63,003, and 
waste 12,91,772- Goruckpore Proper contains 3,63,872 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 
7,92,205 rupees, or two rupees’ three annas per begah; 7,68,272 begahs fit for cultivation, 
and waste §,69,986. The begah here is, of course, the pucka begah. In the collections of 
this district, a balance had accrued in the last year of upwards of two lacs, owing to the 
incomplete state of the new settlement. . 


Allahabad. 


20. Allahabad was found, at the last settlement, to contain 16,55,106 begahs in, culti- 
vation, assessed at 27,093,244 rupees, or one rupee eleven annas per begah, which was 
realized to within a trifle of three annas and & half per cent. The number of begahs fit for 
cultivation was found to be 3,95,012, and waste 11,09,777. The Collector of this district 
has stated the settlement to have been made with 1811 engaging proprietors, and 64 


farmers, 
Furruckabad. 


21. Furruckabad contains 18,05,383 begahs in cultivation, assessed at 10,28,485 rupees, 
which was realized to within three rupees two annas percent. The rate of assessment per 
begah would appear to be nine annas, There are 2,97,350 begahs fit for cultivation, and 
10,46,704 waste. : 


22, The above is a compendious view of the state of the Land Revenue in the several dis- 
tricts of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces at the close of the fusly year 1221, or official 
year 1813-14. I have not the materials, nor indeed is it necessary, to pursue the analysis 
through the several districts within the circle of the perpetual settlement. The Collectors 
of Kishennagur, Behar, and Sarun aione have furnished me with the extent of Khalsa land 
recorded in the quinquennial registers of their respective districts: on comparing these with 
the jumma of each zillah, it would sppear that the rate per begah in Nuddea is six pnas 
and a half, in Behar five and a half, in Sarun eleven and a half. 


Benares. — 


23. With respect to Benares, I have only fo observe, in this place, that notwithstanding 
the advantages which might be supposed to have attended the perpetuity of its settlement, 
the Land Revenue of that district appears to fluctuate in its amount without improving, and 
was the last year, near half a lac below the rate assessed originally by Mr. Duncan, ‘The 
causes of this may be stated generally to be the necessity of occasional remission in cases 
of over-assessment, or where land has been injured, while the corresponding increase of 
underrated assessments was impracticable, together with the law which requires that, in 
cases of lapsed farms, proprietors shall be admitted at the original Tushkhees jumma, by 
which increase even in these cases is prevented. The assessment or demand of Govern- 
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ment stands at present at 44,68,497 rupees, which is not realized without a heavy arrear 
approaching to nearly five per cent. This is, however, always ultimatel y recovered, just in 
time to stop the actual sale of the estates of the defaulters, 


Inaccuracy of the Record of the Extent of Land deduced from the above View, 


24. In the above view of the Land Revenue of the Upper Provinces, what will most pro- 
bably first strike your Honourable Board is the very great variety in the rate of assessment 
per begah exhibited by the records of each zillah. The rate in Shajehanpore and Bareilly is 
seven and eight annas, while that of Moradabad (the remaining zillah of Robilcund) for the 
begah of the same description is one rupee twelve annas. ‘This very great variation is the 
more extraordinary, as it is not to be traced to any difference of fertility in the respective 
districts, nor generally to any difference in the dimensions of the begahs ; besides that there 
is no reason to believe that the high or low rate of assessment per begah has any operation 
in producing an accumulation of arrears, or promoting the facility of realization*, Indeed 
with the exception of the districts of Gormek poi and Agra, where the existing arrears are 
clearly traceable to other causes, there are grounds for the remark, that the amount assessed 
is realized with comparative punctuality in those zillahs in particular, where the rate of 
assessment would appear the highest. 

25. The only inference, therefore, deducible from this variety of rate is, that the rukbas, 
or statements of the canongoes and putwarties, from which’ the record of the extent is 
formed, are manifestly erroneous ; and that if a proprietor can venture to engage for so hich 
a rate per begah as the records frequently exhibit, it is only from the knowledge that he has 
other lands unknown to the assessor, from the proceeds of which, united with those recorded, 
ne bes toe means of raising the amount of jumma beyond the necessary returns of his capital 
and labour. 

26. The assessment is fixed, therefore, upon his total receipts, without reference to the 
extent of land supposed to be assessed ; and considering that it is a tax on produce, and not 
on land, there certainly can be no reason why it should not be so. The question, however, 
with Government is, ia what way the total amount of produce can best be ascertained? And 
] think it may be satisfactorily shown, that a knowledge, by measurement or survey, of the 
whole extent of land, is the only secure grouud on which an estimate of the average pro- 
duce can be formed, and consequently the only criterion of assessments which Government 
can reckon upon in general practice. | 


Necessity of Surveys as a Criterion of Assessments, advanced. 


37. With a view to illustrate this, it will be necessary to explain shortly the nature of our. 
settlementa, and the mode of their formation. : 


The Nature of the Right of Government, and the Modes of its Realization explained. 


28, The right of Government is to a certain proportion of the produce of every cultivated 
begah. Such has been the recognized right of the ruling power in this country from time 
immemorial +, and has descended to us entire and unimpaired. The mode of realizing it 
with most advantage is a question which has often been discussed by Government, though 
even to thie day it remains undecided, 

29. The modes which seemed to present themselves for its choice may be generalized 
into the following: 

The Government might collect annually from the actual cultivators on an annual estimate 
of the actual produce; ] 

Or the Government might realize its rights through the intervention of middle-men, whom 
it might bind by special engagements, of such a mature as might be deemed most proper 
and secure, 


Ryotwarry Settlements, why impracticable. 


30. The first is the system of Ukbur. It is the ryotwarry system pursued by Colonel 
Munro at Madras, as lately explained and reconimended to us by the Honourable the Court 
of Directors ; and it has had its trial at this Presidency also, buy, from what I have been 
able to collect, the system pursued in several parts of the assigned territory in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi, as well as in cases where land was held in khas management by the several 
Collectors of the Upper Provinces. . 

319 A system of this description, however, requires for its adequate execution a minute- 
ness of inspection and of detaili superintendence by no means suited to the present scale of 
our European agency. The nature of our establishments has i eae the division of the 
country into jurisdictions of so large an extent, and has induced so rapid a succession of 
oflcers, that it is impossible for a Collector t@ obtain a sutlicient ej ner either with 
the land or with the cultivator, to pursue a system which brings him into dealings with 
a whole population. 

32. A rvotwar 
pM CS ccc 

*. On the contrary, the Barcilly portion of Rohileuud ia more fertile and better watered than Moras 
dubud. ‘The whole eentre of the latter district is comparatively unproductive land, Tbe tluctuation of 
rate per begah between individual contiguous estates ia yet greater. 

+ Fide Regulation XIX. (Bengal, 1793. 
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- 32. A ryotwar settlement could not be made without a personal acquaintance with each 
individual cultivator, and at least a view-estimate (or as it is technically called, nuzurandaz) 
of the land once a year, if not at every sowing season, Neither could it be realized without 
an estimate of the produce of every harvest; for the crop, as it stands on the ground, is the 
only security of Government, and it must, be watched 1n its growth, and as it ripens, that 
Government may not be defrauded of its share, » ae 

33. It is obviously impossible for the Collector to do this in person, except in his own 
immediate neighbourhood ; so that a swarm of subordinate native agents would have to be 
entertained, to whom a power must be delegated, over which the Collector’s general control 
would be quite inadequate for the prevention of abuses, : R : 

34. Experience has shown, that the principles of no class of natives are proof against the 
temptations of a situation giving any concern with Land or with the Land Revenue. Indeed, 
though every mode and every scale of remuneration have been tried, still has it been found 
that even elaldan are not to be trusted. A system, therefore, involving the necessity of 
maintaining so large a body of native ministerial officers, would be oppressive to the body of 
the people in its execution, besides being, on other grounds, highly objectionable. 

35. It is, however, unnecessary to enter further into the detail of this argument; for 
J think it may safely be assumed as absolutely impracticable for us to pursue any system 
with effect, of which the principle is, that Government should, by its ministerial officers, 
have annual dealings with each individual cultivator, and demand from each the share of the 
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produce of his capital and labour, whether in kind or valued as it stands. It is equally im- _ 


racticable for Government to bind each individual ryot by fixed engagements for a period. 
Teed, experience has shown that they would not be willing to enter into such, insomuch 
that even thes zemindars of Bengal have failed in introducing such a system, though pre- 
scribed by the legislature, i 


4 


Fired Settlements by Engagement necessary. 

36. It only remained, therefore, for our Government to adopt the other alternative, and 
simplify as well as secure the realization of its right, by the introduction of a class of middle- 
men, each of whom might be answerable, in person and property, for its realization over 


& certain extent. : ; ] 
37. But the middle-men who presented themselves were also of several classes ; besides 


that, the engagements which Government might enter into with them admitted of variety in. - 


the length of period for which they might be granted. 


, + Their several kinds, 


38. Government might admit middle-men of the destription of temporary farmers, the 
class approaching nearest to its own ministerial officers; for the tehsildars, when paid by 
a commission of ten per cent. on the jumma, and answerable for all arrears, were, as will be 
hereafter more fully explained, farmers in everything except in name. This is the system 
of Kasim Ulee Khan; and though admitted to be of all the most pernicious, is still adopted 
in many cases where estates fall on the hands of Government from the want of bidders at 
@ sale, the recusance of proprietors, or any other causes. These farms are generally for 
a limited period, when they are called Meeadee [jarahs; but should they happen to be for 
the life of the farmer, or in perpetuity, they are then called Istomrars and Talooks. : 

39. Government might admit an hereditary class of middle-men, of the description of 
pergunnah zemindars, as has been done in Bengal, where this class was previously in 
existence in many places, and where many farms also had, from prescription and the long 
oversight of Government, acquired the stability of thia description of tenure, 

49. Our Government might, with a view to preserve the rights of the existing cultivating 
zemindars, admit the intervention of one or more of this body as their representative or 
mocuddum, and suffer him to engage for the whole of a village, leaving the settlement of 
the shares of euch individual cultivator to be adjusted in detail amongst themselves, with 
an appeal to the arbitration of the civil courts. This is the system which the present Board 
of Commissioners have every where sought to introduce, and their success in which is, 
no doubt, one of the greatest blessings to the body of the people attendant on their 
management, . : 

41. But since the agency of contracting with middle-men of one class or other was 
assumed, and found by experience to be indispensable, the question recurred, by what 
criterion, under.this system, was the amount demandable from each engager to be 
regulated ? i 


Criterion by which fired Settlements should be formed, illustrated by Reference to what 
has occurred, 


42. Under the ryotwarry, which is the primitive form of settlement, the crops as they 
stand on the ground are valued, and the share of Government regulated accordingly. The 
impossibility, however, of referring to this standard in general practice, induced the intro- 
duction of the middle-men, with whom an assessment is to be made b previous adjustment 
on the average rate of produce. The Government compounds for the share which is its 
Tight, in a certain money-payment supposed to be fixed on equitable principles, as a fair 
equivalent for what it might bave expected to realize from a valuation of the actual produce. 

The rate is, of course, an average, having no reference to any particular year; so that the 
profits of a favourable season and the losses of a bad one fall upon the contractor, 
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43. This is the spirit in which all settlements that are made by contract or engagement 
must necessarily be fixed, 1 have made particular inquiries, with the view to ascertain the 
mode in which the rate is usually regulated in the settlements of the Upper Provinces, 
and the checks which exist against imposition on the Government or oppression on the 
landholder. 

44. Had the introduction of the middle-men immediately succeeded the practice of levying 
a share of the actual produce from off the ground, there can be no doubt that a recurrence 
to the actual receipts, under the existence of that practice, would have formed the best 
criterion of the rate at which it would he to the advantage of Government to accept an offer: 
but this has not been the case. This system was never generally adopted ; and where par- 
tially introduced from necessity, was never pursued in such a manner as to inspire any 
confidence in the results it afforded. i 

45. When the country fell under our Government, we found no uniformity of system in 
any part of it. Every description of middle-men and every kind of opposing interest was 
in existence. We had to form our first settlements merely from the record of what had 
before been received, as kept by officers notoriously corrupt; neither could we at the first 
do without the agency of similar officers. l 

40. The same heterogeneous mass of engagers was, therefore, necessarily continued 
(indeed it still continues in a manner); and the same tehsildaree agency which had so long 
been in the practice of defrauding the former governments, was employed as the medium of 
communication between Government and the engagers, with no other modification than that, 
instead of contracting as the former government did with the aumils for a certain extent of 
country at a certain gross sum, and leaving them to remunerate themselves in the appoint- 
ment of the mofussil settlements, these settlements were adjusted, in the first instance, 
between Government and the engagers, and the realization of the aggregate amount was 
contracted for by the tehsildar, at a specific remuneration of 10 per cent. 


47. This modification, and a more strict control than former governments had been in 
the habit of exercising, produced a considerable excess of Revenue beyond what former 
governments liad realized. There is reason, however, to believe that the formation of such 
mofussil settlements was originally left, in too many instances, to the Tehsildars, and that it 
was not until the abolition of this contract agency that settlements began to be made 
generally by the European officers of government in person. 

48. The first general attempt that was made to form a settlement, by means of the Col: 
lectors in person, on a knees of the actual assets, may therefore be dated from the 

ear 1807-8. 
i 49. Tiere was a difficulty, however, of obtaining materials to be trusted. The canongoe 
offices were restored on the part of Government, and it was expected that the information 
these would afford, combined with the mofussil accounts of the putwarries, to which they 
formed a check, would be sufficient materials for an accurate and equitable settlement. 


50. They are the only regular materials possessed at the present day; but as the putwar- 
ries are the servants of the zemindar, and not in the interest of Government, while the old 
records of the canongoes' oflices were found in a most confused and mutilated state, no 
confidence can be placed in the authenticity or correctness of either. 


51. A Collector, however, about to assess a pergunnah, procures first from the canongoe 
a general rukba of its extent, and a doul, or estimate of its average produce. He is cons 
vinced that these are not to be relied upon; indeed the materials on which they are formed 
are not sutficiently known to him: he accordingly looks out for such other information as 
may be within his reach; and as no village is without & spirit of party and opposing 
interests, khvrkhahie information, anonymous and otherwise, is always obtained without 
difliculty. The putwarry accounts of each village are then called for from the zemindar; 
but as it is evidently his interest to withhold the true accounts, those produced cannot be 
expected to be authentic: indeed, every item of information is contradictory, aud nothing 
but the names of a number of villages are known for certain. 


52. After determining with whom the Government is to engage, (a question frequently of 
the utmost nicety,) the Collector considers the former assessment of the village, compares it 
with all the information he has received, and having endeavoured to form an estimate of its 
capability, offers it to the proprietor*at the rate of assessment he conceives it capable of 
yielding. The proprietor denies the extent of oe whea the Collector threatens 
measurement, the dread of an exposition of the real state from which will generally induce 
an acceptance of the offer. Sometimes, indeed, the threat of secking another, who will 
contract on the terms proposed, either as a farmer, or from among the joint proprietors, 
may be superadded to the threat of measurement, and contribute with it to the acceptance 
of the otter, But the measurement is the most legitimate check the Collector can exercise ; 
and so lung as it is ouly the dread of this which operates as an inducement to accept, there 
can be no tear that the rate proposed is beyond the capability of the village: on the con- 
trary, the proved efficacy of the threat affords the clearest inference, that the real extent 
and produce of the village is still unknown, and that Government has not its full legitimate 
right. 


Surveys shown to be the only true Criterion. 


53. Should, however, the Collector have over-rated the capability, the proprietor ys the 
wity Who will solicit measurement. Indeed, this is the only criterion to which they can, 
both resort with confidence in their d. alings one with another. 
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54. It is to be regretted, however, that the shortness of the period for which settlements 
are made, and the consequent haste the Collector is in to complete them, render him averse 
to the adoption of a mode of assessment attended with much trouble and delay, and prevent 
him from having more hone recourse to measurements, But it must be obvious to 
every one, that until the Collectors may be afforded the means of recurring more frequently 
and readily to this criterion, by the preparation of an accurate récord of the extent of every 
pergunoah, taken from actual measurement or survey, there can be no security that the 
assessment is at the rate intended, or that land is not withheld from the rent-roll of 


Government. 


Nature of Surveys. 
55. Ido not mean that a survey should take place, of so minute a nature as that it 


should exhibit the cultivation and name of the occupant of every begah of land; for lam : 


aware that a survey, including such prtialum, could not be completed within a very long 
period. But pergunnah surveys, exhibiting the area and pum view of the cultivation, 
might be prepared with comparative facility; and they would be amply sufficient to check 
the rukbas and village accounts, by puse in the hands of the Collectors a general out- 
line, which he possesses the means of filling up, after slight inquiry and inspection, when 
he may conceive himself imposed upon, D 

56. | am aware that it is maintained by many, and particularly in a report of Mr. Newn- 
ham upoù the system of village accounts, to which I shall hereafter have occasion to call 
the attention of your Honourable Board, that those accounts would of themselves be a suf- 
ficient criterion of the capability of the land, if only proper pains were taken to secure the 
production of the authentic ones. : 

57. Admitting, what is iu itself questionable, that fabricated accounts are always distin- 

ishable from the true, a knowledge of the actual extent of each pergunnah must still be 
the only means of determining with confidence, whether those accounts include every por- 
tion of land within its limits. The accounts may be correct for each village named, as far 
as the lands of it may be there entered; but there may yet be much land in toufer or 
excess, beyond the recorded limits, which, though equally in cultivation, remains unnoticed 
in the accounts, i l . : 

58. That this is the case everywhere appears to be the universal opinion; and the daily 
discovery, even of whole villages unknown to.the records, is the best evidence of the advan- 
tage which would attend pergunnah surveys. CURE 
- 59. The quantity of toufer land which might by this means be expected to be recovered 
to the khalsa or rent-roll of Government is incalculable. Let only a comparison be made of 
the recorded extent of every'zillah with the extent yielded by a calculation of the area from 
an accurate map, and the difference will be found surprizing. 


* 60. A survey of a part of Goruckpore, which has lately been made by Lieutenant Blake, 
for military purposes, affords me the means of making such a comparison of one pergunnah 
in that district. I understand it is one of the best cultivated in the province, and that there 
is not a single begah in it unappropriated. The pergunnah of Nujeemabad is recorded in 
the offices of Revenue as containing 3,12,179 s in all: the trigonometrical survey 
yields an area of 5,119,230 begahs, of 1,600 square yards to the begah. Until, therefore, 
we may have information that may be relied on of the actual state of every pergunnah, I 


cannot think, were there no other objection, we should be justified in recommending that. 


our settlements should be fixed in perpetuity, on an assumption that the grounds of them 
are perfect. 


61. The high importance, and indeed necessity of pergunnah surveys, has, I understand, 
een frequently urged by the Board of Commissioners, and their suggestions have met the 


5 » 
eneral concurrence of this Government. The measure has not, however, yet been adopted, 


rom the want of a sufficient number of professional men, Ensign Gerard, it is true, was ` 


last year appointed to survey the district of Seharunpore; but as he could not be spared 
from his military duties, in consequence of his corps being sent on actual service, even this 
partial commencement has not yet been carried into effect. 


62. The importance of having these surveys executed, prior to taking any steps with a 


view to render our Me settlements perpetual, will naturally suggest itself to your . 


Honourable Board. Where settlements are only for a period, the discovery of toufer land 
is comparatively easy, and when discovered it is at once assessed. But the difficulty which 
appears to have been felt in Benares and in Nuddea, as stated by the Collectors of these 
districts respectively, of discovering the toufer in the first instance, of fixing its limits after- 
wards, and ultimately of bringing it under assesement, should warn us of the imprudence 
of declaring the settlement as it stands perpetual, in the vain hope that toufer land, subse- 
’ quently found to exist, may with ease be added to the khalsa hereafter. Indeed, if further 
arguments in support of this position were necessary, they might be found in the obstacles 
which have been experienced, with regard to the attempted resumption and assessment of 


the lands lately ya into cultivation in the Sunderbunds, though notoriously toufer, . 


and in the feeling of fruitless regret with which we discover the actual extent of estates 
in every district of the Lower Provinces, compared with the records of the quinquennial 
Tegister, whenever a division happens to impose the necessity of a measurement. 
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Expediency of Survey further deduced, from the Consequences of disallowing the perpetual 
Settlement, 


63. My opinion that it would be injudicious to declare any settlement perpetual, for the 
correctness of which we may not have the security of such surveys, has been strengthened 
greatly by the inquiries I have made respecting the settlements which it was before pro- 
posed to declare perpetual in these provinces, 

64. The settlement of Bareilly, made subsequently to that proposed to be rendered per- 
manent, has yielded an increase of six lacs of rupees; in Moradabad an increase of four 
lacs is confidently anticipated by the Collector. It is to be remarked, indeed, that of those 
districts upwards of half were in farm at the expiration of the leases, although the settle- 
ments with proprietors had been declared perpetual. In Etawah, also, where an increase 
of about three lacs has been effected, it has been occasioned chiefly by the subdivision of 
several large talooks, the holders of which could only have been considered as proprietors 
entitled to a permanent jumma under the system of Bengal. In all these districts, however, 
there is no doubt that each re-setzlement has afforded the means of detecting errors, and of 
Susp: and giving system to the assessments without incurring loss, although no great 
addition may have been obtained. 

65. In Cawnpore a decrease of about 20,000 rupees was experienced; but this decrease 
would have been much greater, from remissions and irrecoverable balances, bad the per- 
manency been allowed ; for in this district especially, much toufer land was recovered to 
Government on the occasion of re-settlement, and the further discovery of it is daily taking 
place. In Goruckpore, also, a decrease is anticipated; yet the disallowance of the per- 
manency will have obviated in this district a still greater decrease, if the re-settlement bad 
been confined to those lands only, the proprietors of which might not have chosen to con- 
tinue at the present jumma®. In Allahabad and Furruckabad a clear increase has been 
obtained, which would have been lost had the former settlement continued. 

66. Throughout the several districts of the Conquered Provinces also, though the re-set- 
tlement has not yet been commenced, an increase appears to Le anticipated, except in Agra 
and Allyghur, where peculiar circumstances exist to interrupt the expectation. 


Increase of Revenue not solely attributed to Improvement of Land. 


67. I cannot find that the increase realized or expected is altogether attributable to the 
prozression of improvement ; but, on the contrary, I rather am inclined to think it has 
arisen chiefly from the circumstance, that the former settlement was made with an imper- 
fect knowledge of the assets, and from the increased experience of a lengthened administra- 
tion, which must have contributed to the discovery of many of its defects, and have afforded 
the ability of removing them. 

68. The presumed inaccuracy of all the ruckbas, from which the records of the extent of 
land in cultivation are drawn up, leaves me without the means of declaring, with any con- 
fidence, to what extent cultivation has extended since that period. The general opinion 
certainly is, that it has extended greatly; and what [ have witnessed leads me to think the 
belief well founded. The Collector of Bundlecund, indeed, reports the extent of land ia cul- 
tivation, at the present time, to exceed in a ratio considerably beyond one-third the extent 
in cultivation in the year 1807-8: but he acknowledges he has no reason to believe the 
statements of either period accurate; and the excess arises possibly as much from toufer 
land, since discovered and annexed, as from waste since cultivated, 

Cg. Improvement, however, if it has been progressive, will still continue to be so; nor is 
it at all dependant on the permanency of our settlements. On the contrary, a system of 
periodical assessment, administered with cautious moderation and with the constant object 
of equalizing its operation and relieving partial hardship, must otfer encouragements to 
improvement equal to those of fepe It is not from the anxiety, however equitable, 
of participating in the profits of this improvement, so much as from the desire of recovering 
what Government may be supposed to be defrauded of by present concealment, that 
I advance the opinion of its being injudicious to make our present settlements fixed and 
unalterable for ever, without some fechas secunty for their correctness. 


Russudee Jummas discussed. 


70. | had entertained the idea that cultivation must have been advaneinz in the Upper 
Provinces with a rapidity of progression which it might be to our advantage to meet, by 
concluding settlements with a russudee jumma, increasing proportionably each year of the 
term. The inquiries, however, I have been able to make, have satisfied me of the delusive 
nature of such a measure, and of the inexpediency of a general resort to it. If an estate 
ulready entirely in cultivation be assessed in the first year at the full r«te of its produce, no 
increase of industry would be secure of addinz to that produce; so that, it is to be feared, 
the progressive russud, instead of acting as a stimulus to further exertion, would atford the 
disheartening prospect of an assessment the cultivator knows not how to provide for. 
Heavy arrears, the ruin of the proprietor, and perhaps his absconding, would be the inevitable 
Consequence, è ! ! . 

71. Judzine, indeed, from an account of the several setilements of this kind I id uie 

rom 
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from the Board of Commissioners, it appeared that such had been the ed result of the 
measure, whenever the russud had been. added beyond the full rate of assessment the land 
could afford in the first instance. Whenever, on the contrary, the russud assumed the shape 
of a remission or forbearance in the first year of settlement, below what could be considered 
as the ordinary produce of the land (a mode of encouragement. frequently adopted, in order 
‘to assist proprietors in recovering from the effects of temporary calamity, or in cases of land 
recently and imperfectly cultivated), the measure was attended with every advantage, and 
the annual excess appeared to have been punctually realized, I am-fully convinced, that it 
is only in these cases that it would be expedient to deviate from the established mode of 
forming the assessment on the existing amount of produce at a fixed and even rate each 
year, and that it would be attended with the worst consequences, to calculate as an 
available asset or source of Revenue, the profits of an improvement speculative and remote. 


Periods of Settlement discussed. . i 


72. With respect to the periods for which the settlements of the Upper Provinces have 
usually been concluded, I must confess I do not believe them of sufficient duration to give 
fair play to the system pursued. In this also I am supported by the general opinion of the 
Revenue authorities whom I have consulted, so that I have the less hesitation in recording 
my sentiments on the subject. . 2 "EM 

73. Three, four, or even five years, may rather be considered as the period which it is 
necessary to employ in the formation of a settlement, than as affording the means of judging 
from ite operation whether it be a good one. Indeed, under the practice of adopting such 
periods, I am confident it must frequently have happened that the rate of assessment ofa 
village has been fixed for the term of one settlement only, at the very eve of its expiration* ; 
so that, instead of having any prospective operation, it has been, in cases of increase, an 
exaction of past profits presumed to have been withheld, and for which there is no security 
that they bave not been long since otherwise appropriated. The settlement, therefore, will 
have ceased to be a contract or engagement, and have become a demand for an old debt, 
then only known to have been contracted. . "js 

74. The superior advantages, however, of lengthened periods on general principles, need 
no exposition from me. Your Honourable Board is already fully aware of them; and I have 
only alluded to the subject, in order to suggest for your consideration, whether it would not 
be advisable that application should be made to the Honourable the Court of Directors for 
leave to extend the period of five years, fixed by the Honourable Court for the ensuing 
settlement, to the-longer term of nine years. Three years of this period have, indeed, 
already expired in the Ceded Provinces, and in many Ne the settlements are still only 
in formation. 

75. lam satisfied, also, that no advantage could be derived from reckoning the period 
prospectively from the year of the actual settlement of each pergunnah or village, and that 
it is perfectly useless to introduce a fiction, and suppose the new assessment to, have had 
operation everywhere from a given date, merely because, from that day, it began to be 
adjusted somewhere, 

76. It is desirable that a Collector should be frequently employed in the business of 
settlement; for nothing is more calculated to enlarge his views and extend his general 
information, than this particular branch of his duty. But when the settlement of a whole 
zillah is at once thrown upon his hands, in a manner requiring speedy accomplishment, the 
sense that the utmost individual exertion on his part would scarcely be adequate to effect it 
as he would wish, must necessarily operate in inducing, if not personal remission, at least 
an extended employment and reliance on native ministerial agency. Were the settlements 
to be made by pergunnahs, according es the period of each should successively expire, the 
Collector would have the advantage of the means of a personal superintendence of them all; 
and as there would be no such hurry for their completion, they would, no doubt, be made on 
better information, and after more particular inquiry. 


Effects of our Revenue System on the Body of the People, 


77. I have hitherto considered the Revenue system adopted, and the mode of its adminis- 
tration, in the several lights in which the Government were most concerned. I have sought 
to define the way in which the rents might be realized with the most effect, and settled with 
most advantage. ‘There is, however, another point of view, in which the system requires to 
‘be contemplated, and that is in its operation on the body of the people, ` 

78. I have before described, generally, the ciass of people with whom the settlement in 
these provinces kas usually been concluded, The Board of Commissioners bave sought to 
uphold the village zemindars ; and in the Upper Provinces, as well as in Behar and Benares, 
no doubt can be entertained that these have the only hereditary pretension, and are the only 
„persons fundamentally connected with the soil. 


The Insecurity of Landed Tenures discussed, 
79. A notion has, I believe, been eniertained by many, the representation of which may 
perhaps have reached your Honourable Board, that the system of our Revenue administra- 
; tion 
— M ———— —MÀ—M—À 
* This was the case in Moradabad and other districts, 
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tion in the Upper Provinces has induced all the evils of insecurity to landed property, 
B0 that, in its operation, numbers have been ousted from their rights and left to want 
and misery. e 

80. I have been careful to make very particular inquiries into this subject, and I am 
happy to be able to assure your Honourable Board, that an opinions of this nature which 
have circulated, owe their origin to the want of eufficient salonnation, and to an inaccuracy 
of deduction from appearances. Our system has certainly some very serious defects, but 
these lie as much in the Judicial as in the Revenue branch of its administration; and except 
the partial operation of sales of land for arrears of Revenue, and of private purchases by the 
native officers of Government, I cannot believe that any revolution in the property-of the soil 
has at all been one of its effects. 

81. Your Honourable Board is well acquainted with the theory of the property and 
economy of villages in the possession of the indigenous proprietors or cultivating zemindars. 
The rights of all are well ascertained and defined. and though the divisions and subdivisions 
appear intricate to a distant observer, they are productive of no confusion amongst them- 
selves, it being only when disturbed by the operation of external causes that the general 
harmony suffers interruption. : 

82. This system of village property was yet in being in the Upper Provinces when they 
fell under our dominion ; for ie farmers and officers of former governments, though arbi- 
trary and-unmerciful in their exactions, seldom had the hardihood to attempt to interfere 
with this state of real property. The village community was thus complete; and though 
there was usually one amongst the sharers, whose name was entered in the public accounts. 
as the person who collected and paid the Revenue, he was merely a Malguzar, in the same 
manner as a farmer or officer of government, and the circumstance of his name being so 
entered was never held to convey any special privileges or exclusive rights. 

85. Our settlements have been, when made with proprietors, of the mauzawaree kind, in 
which engagements are entered into for entire villages. In the first instance, the selection 
of the diferent parties who might offer themselves as the proprietors of villages, for the 
purpose of engaging with Government, would rest with the Collector. There was, in fact, 
no other authority at that time in the newly-ceded Provinces, and the selection, in the first 
instance, was clearly a fiscal operation, subject to be disputed by any person who might 
conceive himself aggrieved by it, in the Dewanny Adawluts, on their subsequent, 
introduction. 

84. I have already observed, that there is reason to believe the executive duty of the 
settlement was frequently left to the tehsildars, whence it may be apprehended that, in the 
selection founded on their reports,.a preference has been sometimes given to parties pos- 
sessing no title to admission. Such, indeed, is known to have been the case in some per 
gunnahs of Cawnpore; and I am told that instances of glaring injustice of this sort, 
grounded even on the falsification of public records, have come before the Board of Com- 
missioners, But the Board have, even in these cases, preferred leaving the aggrieved 
parties to seek redress by regular application to the Adawlut, rather than run the risk of 
disturbing the stability and security of landed property, by an attempt to render justice in an 
extra-judicial manner, 

85. The same discretion of original selection, which I have stated to have necessarily 
existed in the Revenue authorities at the first settlement, was similarly exercised by them 
at the second, third, and fourth settlements, in the admission of claimants to the proprietary 
right of such villages as had been let in farm at the first settlement, in consequence of no 
proprietor being at the moment forthcoming. Many of these villages, indeed, would, 
under the provisions of the Regulations, remain in farm until the expiration of the third 
settlement, in consequence of the proprietor’s claim not being preferred within a prescribed 
period. All persons thinking themselves aggrieved by such selection, when ultimately made, 
were at full liberty to advance in the Adawlut their superior title. 

86, Many suits have accordingly been instituted in the Adawluts, and some persons have 
been admitted under judicial decrees reversing the exclusion originally awarded against 
them by the Revenue authorities. That many suits have not been brought, may be ascribed 

artly to the difliculty of proving long dormant claims, partly to the expense and delays of 
faa in our courts, and partly to a hope, founded on the shortness of the settlements, 
that the exclusion might last no longer than the present Iuuse. The undeviating principle 
adypted by the Board of Commissioners, of not disputing or questioning rights once 
recognized, on whatever grounds, ought, however, to have long since removed this hope: 
and although, under the influence of the two other causes, this principle may operate, iu 
fact, as a denial of justice in some individual instances, it is obvious that it tends materially 
to the solidity of landed property. e , 

B7. But although the fant; in the express view of avoiding the very consequence which 
has been since laid to their charge (that of weakening the security of tenures in land) have 
cautiously refrained from all interference in rights recognized, by whatever authority, pre- 
viously to their administration, they have, with a most scrupulous attention, revised the 
pe of the subordinate Revenue authorities on claims to the pea right of 

ands remaining in farm, which may subsequently have been preferred, and the selection 
lias, in such cases, undergone the strictest revision and the most deliberate scrutiny, —— 

NN, Where no doubt or dispute existed in regard to the right of property, a modification 
of the right was apparently introduced, in some instances, by the measure adopted for the 
settlement of Putteedarce estates. The Collector, for the greater security and facility m 
collecting the publie dues, would be solicitous to have engagements from one persen for 
each entire village or estate, instead of looking to ten, twenty, ora hundred engagers. This 

e measure 
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is, in fact, grounded on the Regulations, which direct the selection of single ma- 
nagers for all joint undivided estates, and make the entire estate liable for the default of Appendix, No. g. 
such manager, The same measure was found to have prevailed during the former govern- —_ 
ments, as is manifest from the old wasilbakees of the canongoes, which exhibit in no rem Moira's — 
instance, even of estates the most extensively subdivided in putteedaree tenure, more than a Sent Minute, 
one name of Cabooleatdar. The consequences of this measure, in the instance of sales of — ?! Sept 1915. 
land, are what I before alluded to, 
89. The same description of property exists equally in Benares, and the same mode of 
management (namely, that of taking engagements from one general representative) having 
been adopted in that district, corresponding consequences have occurred there also to a sti 
greater extent, The nature of these tenures was eo well known to Mr. Duncan, that in the 
code of Regulations formed by him for that province in 1795, an express stipulation was 
made that, 1n the event of recourse being had to a soleof land, no such recourse having till 
that time ever been had, the purchaser should be understood to have acquired no more than 
the specific right of the person for whose default the sale should be made. What was 
contemplated by Mr. Duncan as a remote and barely possible contingency, soon became 
eneral: sales of land on the application of the contract tehsildars were daily made with 
indiscriminate precipitancy; the tehsildars themselves became the purchasers; and under 
the construction of another clause in the Regulations, which declares all joint undivided 
estates liable for the whole of the assessment, the purchasers were admitted to have acquired, 
not only the specific share of the defaulting manager and the right of succeeding to him as - 
a representative of the partnership, but the entire fee simple of the estate, to the total 
extinction of all putteedaree right. . 
' go, That such a result should have been the necessary, or even the natural consequence 
of the system, does not appear, when it is found that during eight years of Mr. Duncan’s 
own superintendence of the contract tehsildars, not one sale of land had ever taken . 
lace. M i 
P 91. Having mentioned that some estates were let in farm at the first settlement, in eon- 
sequence of no proprietors being forthcoming, I should observe that such estates were not 
untenanted or deserted, nor was it supposed they were destitute of proprietors. In the 
frequent recourse which the aumils of the former governments are known to have had to 
adventitious farmers, with the view of obtaining the greatest possible rent, and the precarious 
and inadequate subsistence which the zemindars thus derived from their lands, many of them 
had emigrated to distant parts of the country, in search of service, principally in the armies 
of Hindostan, and their existence could not be immediately traced. EE 
92. This result of the numerous exclusions given to the zemindars of Benares by Rajah 
Bulwan Sing, and his successor Rajah Chete Sing, must be familiar to your Honourable 
Board, through the daily re-settlements of farmed fonds which are submitted for thé sanc- 
tion of Government; and those instances will also exemplify the difficulty of tracing satis- 
factorily claims to the proprietary nights after any length of dispossession, as well as justify 
the discretion, above alluded to, which is exercised by Government, on the recommendation 
of the Revenue authorities, of selecting one party from contending claimants, and of leaving 
the rest to a prosecution of their claims in the Adawlut. | . 
93- It appears, also, that many estates were let in farm, at the first settlement, on this 
lan, although the proprietors were not only forthcoming and in the actual possession of their 
ands, but also anxious to engage for them. > 
94. When the agency of the tehsildars was resorted to in the executive detail of the 
settlement, many unfounded pleas of this sort were brought forward by them, as a cloak for 
the farms which they had given to their own servants and connections, of the lands of these 
supposed absentees. Many estates were similarly let in farm by them, on the equally un- 
founded allegation that the proprietors, although present, had declined to engage: and 
one of the first measures of the Board of Commissioners for the benefit of the landholders, 
was to procure the enactment of a Regulation for the removal of the doubts, relative to their 
admission to the third settlement, arising from the misconception under which the second 
settlement had, in several districts, been renewed indiscriminately with the same parties, as 
well as at the same jumma as the first. 
95. Some estates also were let in farm, not because the roprietors were not forthcoming 
or not willing to engage, but because they could not readily agree among themselves in the 
choice of a representative, or a manager for the whole partnership, In these cases, as the 
Collector, during the hurry of a general settlement, had neither leisure to investigate the 
allotment of each putteedar's proportion of the aggregate assessment, nor sufficient infor. 
mation in regard to the nature of their tenures, the readiest mode which suggested itself for 
the security of the public Revenue, in preference to holding the lands khas, which is a mea» 
sure always attended with loss to Government, was to lease the whole village to a farmer 
who should be responsible fur the whole jumma, and who was left to make his own arranges 
ments with the occupants, ' 
96. When the nature of these partnership tenures came to be more clearly understood, a 
Regulation was passed for the better management of them, combining the support of private 
rights with the security of the dues of Government ; and although it is not to be understood 
that, even under the former system of taking engagements from one of the number for the 
entire village, any authority was intended to be vested in, or was actually assumed by the 
engager, incompatible with the rights of the general brotherhood, this provident check, 
under the watchful administration of the Board of Commissioners, has contributed essen- 
tially to give greater independence and security to this valuable class of our subjects, the 
importance of which will be appreciated by your Honourable Board, when it is recollected 
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that our native soldiery is principally recruited from the numerous ramifications of the here- 
ditary stock of village zemindars. 

97. As these remarks do not exactly apply to the province of Rohilcund, and as the 
Bareilly portion of it has been quoted for the chief proof of the supposed insecurity of 
landed rights, it will be proper to observe, that under two successive revolutions, in the first 
of which the old Hindoo proprietors had been superseded by the Afghan invaders, and in 
the second of which these Afghans had, in their turn, been ousted by the Lucknow admi- 
nistration, the province, on our acquisition of it was found almost wholly in the hands of 
large farming contractors. The enlightened views of Mr. Deane, whose example was, with 
the same liberal policy, followed by Mr. Leycester (the two gentlemen originally selected at 
ti cessions as the Collectors of Bareilly and Moradabad), led them to undertake the 
traci cf proprietary rights and the unravelling of this confused state of things. The last 
suttleneat of Bareilly, concluded under Mr. Deane’s own personal inspection, has brought 
int) diret engagements with Government upwards of two thousand villare zemindars, “In 
Murtialad, also, where two-thirds of the lands were in farm at the first settlement, the pro- 
portion as already reduced to less than one-third. 

gt. From the above view of the principles by which the Board of Commissioners have 
hitherto regulated their conduct, and of the state of things they found in actual existence at 
the time they first took charge of their duties in the Western Provinces, your Honourable 
Board must be sensible, that whatever may be the nature of the insecurity to landed property 
alleged to have resulted from our system, no share of such an effect is in any way attribut- 
able to their administration of it. But as those who allege the existence of this insecurity 
have used the broad appellation of landed property, without stating precisely the kind of 
property in land, or the class of proprietors to which they intend to apply the term, it will 
be necessary to say a few words on this point. 


99. If by it was meant, that under the system we have pursued, hereditary rights were, 
in the first instance, not sought out and maintained with sufficiently scrupulous attention, 
but that men were frequently acknowledged as actual proprietors, who had either no interest, 
or but a very partial one, in the land, the fee-simple of which was thus assigned to them, or 
if it be asserted that actual proprietors were often injured by the needless farming of their 
lands to strangers ; such a degree of insecurity to the rights of individuals must certaialy be 
admitted to have existed on our first occupation of the country, before the appointment 

h the confusion of such a juncture, it would be 
difficult to say how it could have been otherwise; but this has before been traced to the 
necessity we found ourselves under of keeping up, for a time, the system of contract tehsil- 
daree, with which, though we could and did modify or regulate it, so as to make it less 
injurious than before, we could not at once altogether dispense. ' 


100. We have seen, however, that it was the first act of the Board of Commissioners, 
when they were subsequently appointed, to procure a legislative enactment, providing a 
remedy for the most crying part of the abuses which arose from a misinterpretation of this 
system, and that it was their second act to strike at the root of the evil, by entirely abolish- 
ing the objectionable part of that system. Claims to proprietary right are uo longer decided 
on the reports of tehsildars, neither is it on their recommendation that recurrence is had to 
the farming of any estate: both these points are now universally investigated hy the Col- 
lectors in person, and their report is again subject to the most scrupulous inquiry and recon- 
sideration by the Board of Commissioners. 

101. D have taken especial care to ascertain the mode in which all cases of this nature are 
scrutinized by each Shane: and I feel satisfied it would be impossible, in any way, to 
secure a more fair or full inquiry, than what they now actually receive on all occasions. 
Though, therefore, in the first instance, under the contract tehsildaree systeia, there does 
not appear to have existed any adequate security to landed property against the abuses of 
that system, it must be obvious, that the present administration of the Board of Commis- 
sioners not ouly is no way chargeable with these ubuses, but has the high merit of having 
remedied them. As it is the spirit infused into the several Collectors by the active control 
and superintendence of the Commissioners, which first enabled us to dispense with the mis- 
chievous features of the system: and as its entire abolition finally was a measure of their 
own, it is to the Commissioners, evidently, that the country is indebted for the securities 
these interests have since procured, 


102. But neither is the antecedent administration of the svstem of our Government 
chargeable with the neglect of these interests, which is stated to have been at first experienced. 
The Government pronused to the country a more just and liberal system than had hitherto 
heen pursued ; but this was only to be elected by the gradual improvement of that ^ hich 
they found in being. Perfection is not. the work of a moment. Before our occupation. of 
the country, the aumils and tehsildars contracted with the Governments, and the whole 
internal settlement: was entirely left with them. They farmed or admitted proprietors to 
engage at pleasure, and there was no consistency of system, either between euch aumil and 
his successor, or between the anmil and the person to whom he under-farmed a portion of 
his jurisdiction, On the other hand, from the first of our occupation, the mofussil settle- 
ment was made with Government ; and though, perhaps, considering the ünpropitious. cir- 
cumstances und want of infurmation under which it was made, the whole proprietary class 
could not be at once recovered aud secured in all theirrights, still, as far as they were ascer- 
tained, security Was afforded, aud the chiss was guarded from any further encroazhinent, on 
the part of those to whom they owed the confusion and dillieulties ander which they 


laboured ut the time, The gradual. improvement of our system has procured tier radual 
further 
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further restoration and additional security. That it should entircly have redressed the 

wrongs inflicted by antecedent systems, is more than could have been rationally expected, 

103. It is not, therefore, either to the system of the Board of Commissioners, or even to 
that pursued by Government before their appointment to the Upper Provinces, but to the 
vices of administration anterior to our possession of the Provinces, that any apparent disre- 
gard of landed rights must be attributed. In truth, our inquiry after such rights was neces- 
sarily partial or tardy, because we could only gradually discover the extent to which they 

had been subverted. l 

104. That the Board did wisely, in only seeking to supplant the farmers, and in leaving 
to the judicial authorities, exclusively, the power of restoring to the actual owner rights 
before awarded to others in full property, without sufficient cause, is a point on which, 
I should conceive, no doubt can be entertained. Had a different conduct been pursued, 
though only in the most flagrant cases, it must have left the. impression, that even acknow- 
ledgment of landed right by Government afforded. no security, and that, should a different 
Board at any time be constituted, the whole of the acts and measures of the present would 
be equally open to revision and annulment. 

105. ‘The alleged insecurity may, however, have reference to other features of our system : 
perhaps the holders of large talooks and estates are meant, and certainly it must be admitted 
to have been an object of our system to keep down this class. These were not, however, 
proprietors of the soil, as I have before explained, and never had been so considered in the 
Western Provinces. They had only a more permanent sort of lease or contract than a 
common farmer; and whatever rights or privileges such tenure could legitimately be held 
to convey, our Government did not attempt to supersede, But our Government exerted its 
undoubted right of fixing its assessment on such tenures, by a mofussil ascertainment of 
their produce. [ts ministerial officers made themselves acquainted with the payments of all 
the village proprietors, and offered to confirm the tenure to the holder assessed at the rate 
thus yielded, with such deduction as the nature of the tenure entitled him to. With this, 
however, he was seldom satisfied: he claimed the rate assessed by former Governments, a 
rate standing on a permanent basis, and which fraud, intrigue, or fear, had enabled him to 
extort for the moment from their weakness. ‘ 

106, The forfeiture of the tenure will therefore generally have been occasioned by his 
recusance, and cannot be attributed to any insecurity resulting from the system. In such 
case, the mofussil village settlements were made direct with the village zemindars, in the 
same manner as elsewhere, and the holder of the tenure was left to the receipt of such 
allowance for his maintenance, as on just competition, he might have heretofore been en- 
titled to enjoy. That the full rate of assessment imposed, or even an excess beyond it, has 
almost always ultimately been realized from large estates so taken from the holders, affords 
the most satisfactory proof that such insecurity, if such was meant, is not a defect of 
system. 

j 107. The alleged insecurity may, however, apply to the village putteedar proprietors, 
who, until the passing of the Regulation for the admission of them all to engage, were, by 
the letter of the law, almost left at the mercy of the single engager to the Government. 
It was certainly a great oversight in the Legislature of this country, not to have earlier dis- 
covered the necessity of providing for the security of this class; yet, as long as the engager 
was himself one of the class, I have seen no reason to believe that he assumed the powers 
of sole proprietor, or that the general putteedaree property was at all infringed upon, There 
was, indeed, always between the engager and the other sharers a community of principle 
and of caste, which secured them from any attempt at usurpation on his part, when there 
may not have existed any interruption of this community from external causes: but when- 
ever a stranger to these interests may have acquired any right to interfere, whether a surety 
by intrigue had obtained a mortgage of the estate, or it had been purchased by public or 

, private sale, then certainly will the putteedaree right of the other sharers have been in 

danger of being sacrificed to his avarice, , 


Sales of Land considered. 


108. If, therefore, our system does exhibit any defects of a nature injurious to the exist- 
ing state of property, itis in the regarding mocuddumee right, constituted as above ex- 
plained, to be a saleable and heritable property ; but more especially in the exposure of it to 
fee sale by auction, in the view of recovering arrears by the price for which it might sell. 

t is from this process that the community and general economy of the village is violated, 
and the institutions of the country outraged. ‘The auction purchasers are generally the 
Vakeels, the Omlah, and dependents of the courts and other cutcherries, who have acquired 
their notions of property from the Regulations, or from the Bengal practice, and who proceed 
to take possession of their purchase, with the conception that no one has any right but 
themselves. ó 

109. The expediency of sales for the recovery of arrears of Revenue admits in itself of 
doubt. The object of them is to recover an arrear which cannot be realized by cther means, 
and to secure a more punctual liquidation of the public dues in future, But numerous in- 
stances have occurred, particularly in Goruckpore and Benares, where thesale lias produced, 
on the contrary, a further accumulation of annual balances on the part of the purchaser, 
who pleads his not being able to obtain complete possession ; besides that, the low price at 
which land generally sells, occasions frequently a disappointment in the primary object 
of the measure. 

110. The advantage is, therefore, at all events precarious; but such as it is, it is pur- 
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chased at the expense of the rights of a whole copartnership, which it virtually annihilates, 
and at the expense of the peace and well-being of the district, which it invariably disturbs. 
An endless litigation in the courts of judicature, between the Government, the purchaser, 
and the former engager and proprietors, is an evil which always attends it ; and frequently 
it gives rise to a systematic defiance of all legal authority, disgraceful to Government, and 
to the administration of civil justice. 

111. 1 have been happy to find that the Board of Commissioners have been able to realize 
the Land Revenue of the Upper Provinces with extraordinary punctuality, with but rare 


_Tesort to this unpopular and injurious measure : but it is with much regret I have learned, 


that through the intrigues of the tehsildars, at a period anterior to their administration, 
large portions of the three districts of Goruckpore, Cawnpore, and Allahabad, had been’ 
transferred from the hands of original proprietors by public sale for the arrears of rent, and 
that, particularly in the former district, very valuable villages had been frequently sold, at a 
price of from two to five rupees. The purchasers were generally the tehsildars A AR mni 
and even to the present day the local authorities lament the consequence of the oppression 
which ensued, nor have their united efforts yet been able to arrest the course of its injurious 
effects. 

112. The Board of Commissioners are, I believe, fully aware, that the system of auction 
sale fur arrears is but ill adapted to the state of property in the provinces under their charge; 
it is therefore unnecessary to impress upon their minds, that the measure should be resorted 
to with caution. But perhaps die might be consulted with effect, on the practicability of 
entirely doing without it, and of striking so harsh a feature from the code of our Revenue 
administration. 

113. If the engaging proprietor be considered as a chosen representative of the community 
of the villaze, it will naturally suggest itself to your Honourable Board, that the wishes of 
that community should be consulted, prior to the transfer of the tenure to another. Before, 
however, proposing any specific enactment on this subject, I am naturally desirous that the 
Board of Commissioners should be called upon to give their opinion on the state of village 
property in general, and its accordance, or otherwise, with the several parts of our system, 
especially how it is affected by the practice of anction sales, and to suggest the nature of 
the rules they may conceive best bull to preserve it inviolate, without risking the just 
rights of Government. 


Putwarrees recommended to be made Servants of. Government. 


114. To ascertain the several rights of the proprietors must obviously be the first step ; 
and the most likely method that occurs to me of effecting this, is to re-establish the office 
of Putwarry, on a footing independent of the engaging zemindar, the person interested in 
infringing on them. The community may thus be induced to regard him as the record- 
keeper and guardian of their rights, and a reference to his accounts as a satisfactory 
criterion by which to decide their mutual differences. 

115. Upon this subject, however, I beg leave to lay before your Hononrable Board the 
accompanying able and interesting report from Mr. Newnham, dated the 1st May, sub- 
mitting a translate of a set of putwarry accounts, which came into his hands while he 
officiated as Collector of Cawnpore. He has furnished an explanation of the use and object 
of every separate part of this system of book-keeping, as well as of the mutual connection 
of the iol He details the several important interests, both of Government aud of the 
tenantry at large, which such a system of accounts is ealculated to secure ; and recom- 
mends, with a view of ensuring their accuracy and authenticity, that the putwarry of every 
village should be made the servant of Government, instead of the nomination being left, 
as at present, to the zemindar. 

116. This measure was, I believe, proposed so far back as by Sir Joha Shore, at the 
time of forming the perpetual settlement, as well as by several authorities since ; and it 
appears to have already been adopted by the presidency of Bombay, ina legislative enact- 
ment, a copy of which Mr. Newnham has procured from his brother, the Secretary to 
Government at that Presidency, and has annexed to his report. . f 

117. The points directly connected with the putwarry accounts are chiefly the adjust- 
ment of the Revenue of Government, the apportionment of it in shares of estates, and the 
ascertainment of the rent payable by each under-proprietor, and of the actual payments of 
each, in cases of a contested demand on the part of the engaging zemindar. lo all these 
points (Mr. Newnham observes) the interests of the zemindar are only as one to eizht or 
ten, in comparison with those of Government or of the under proprietors. The zemindar 
is, at the same time, the only party who can have an object in falsifying the accounts, 
while the power of nominating and dismissing the village accountant unquestionably 
furnishes lim with the means. Td 

115. During the former Governments, the putwarry was considered to be a public ollicer, 
and in many parts of the country, was appointed by the canongoe. There appears, indeed, 
to be a necessary dependance of these two offices on each other, inasmuch as the general 
record of the district accountant can be no more than the aggregate of the details derived 
from the several village accountants. 

119. In constituting the putwarry an officer of Government, it appears unnecessary to 
presenibe to him any particular form of accounts, The system detailed by Mr. Newnham 
18 clear and comprehensive, and seems to contain every requisite cheek for insuring accu- 
racy; but auy pe mode of accounts which may already be in use mizht be equally advan- 
tazeous, although not so complete aud scientific. The Bengal system of putwarry accounts, 

a translate 
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slate of which is alread in print®, ‘differs materially ; and the practice of Behar, of 
Shenae of Rohileund and the one Dooab, and of the west bank of the Jumna, may 
differ not only from that of Cawnpore, but from each other. It seems immaterial in what 
shape the accounts are kept if the fidelity of them can be secured ; and this object is more 


likely to be effected by abolishing the dependance of the putwarry upon the zemindar than - 


ny penalties or punishments. : 
ie Nr. N eae infers, from the inherent checks which the system of accounts de- 
tailed by him possesses on its own accuracy, that falsification is impracticable or would be 
readily detected, and that the attempt to falsify them in such a manner as to escape detec- 
tion, by making the whole series of false accounts to accord with one another, would 
exceed the patience and skill of the most industrious and acute Hindoo, . It is not easy to 
define the extent of labour of which a native is capablé when a profit is in view; but as all 
fabrications of accounts are made on the spur of the moment, when the accounts are called 
for, such attempts might be more effectually obviated, even in the present constitution of 
the putwarry office, if the accounts, instead of being called for.only when wanted, were to 
be deposited annually (that is to say, copies of them) in the hands of the canongoes. 

121. A difficulty occurs in regard to the constituting the putwarry a public servant, that 
when he ceases to be a servant of the zemindar, he will cease to be the depositary of the 
latters accounts, It is well known, that even at present the putwarry is not always en- 
trusted with the details of the land held by the zemindars in Nizjote or by his menials in 
Chakeran; and if the zemindar should choose to employ an accountant of his own for the 
rest of the villages also, the putwarry will be left to form his accounts on the information of 
the under-proprietors only, or like the canongoe, on such information as he can pick up. 
` 122, [t may be recollected, that the canongoe office was intended to be a register of 
leases, by making it the canongoe's duty to record all pottahs and cabooleats ; but as no 
obligation was enforced on the zemindars to register these documents, the object of the 
regulation has never been effected. It will deserve consideration, whether this should not 
be obviated by a legislative enactment, the purview of which might extend to the securing 


all necessary information for the putwarry also. 
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123. The pay of the putwarry must be provided for by law: Government cannot be | 


expected to defray the charge of such a numerous establishment. The putwarry is usually 
paid by a cess, or a russoom, of half an anna per cent, on the jumma contributed by the 
under proprietors, who may be expected to pay it still more cheerfully hereafter, when their 
own interests are more clearly connected with the existence of the office than at present. 
I propose, therefore, that the Board of Commisioners, or Mr. Newnham in person, whose 
report evinces the extent of his information on the subject, be directed to pere the draft 
of a regulation making the putwarry independent of the zemindar, and embracing all those 
several points. : 


Claim of recusing Zemindars to Malikanah considered. 


124. A question connected with: the nature of the landed property of the Upper Pro- 
vinces was brought to my notice in the course of my tour, and I believe it has also been 
laid before your Honourable Board; [ allude to the claim of recusing zemindars to a malikanah 
allowance for their maintenance. The subject is one of the utmost importance; and I have 
accordingly been careful to make the fullest inquiries in every quarter, with a view to satisfy 
my mind respecting it. i 
125. The claim of recusing zemińdars is founded on a legislative provision, and an 
assurance, by proclamation, that a zemindar declining to engage for his estate shall be 
allowed the same nankar as he may have been authorized to receive on recusance from the 
former government, provided the rate of such allowance does not exceed the amount of ten 
per cent, on the jumma, The obvious impott of this stipulation, and of the rules connected 
with it for the formation of the settlement, is, that such zemindars as under the former 
government were accustomed to receive a personal allowance of nankar, should be con- 
tinued in the possession of that nankar, whether they chose to engage or not; in the first 
alternative, by a deduction of the nankar in their jumma, and in the latter case, bya 
money-payment from the treasury. But in the progress of the discussion of this subject, 
by substituting the word malikanah or huki melkeent as a convertible term for nankar, and 
applying the rules contained in the provisions for the settlement of the Lower Provinces to 
a part of our territories altogether distinct, an idea has been promulgated and anxiously 
caught at by our new class of landholders, the auction purchasers, that every proprietor 
who may think proper to decline the management of his lands and the responsibility for the 
dues of Government, is entitled to receive from the treasury of Government a perpetual 
annuity of ten per cent. on the jumma. i 
126. The only nankar, of a description similar to the malikana of Bengal, of which the 
proceedings of Government furnish any knowledge, ìs the special provision or reservation 
to the large talookdars and rajahs for the support of themselves and of their families, inde- 
pendently of their engagements with Government; and this was oftener an assignment of 
rent-free land than a fixed money reduction from the jumma. The evident object of the 
rule was to continue the same provision which they had hitherto enjoyed to this class of 
middle-men, whom it was in the contemplation and the wish of Government to exclude or 
, iw dispense 
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dispense with, by the invitation held out to the village zemindars, who had heretofore paid 
their rents through the medium of these persons, to engage direct with Government, 

127. It is evidently, therefore, only this class that can claim under the above rule; neither 
was the spirit of the rule intended to have application to any other: and this class have 
invariably received their established malikana, whether of money or land, from the first of 
our acquisition of these provinces, when thus divested of the management of the Revenue. 

128. I am further informed, that the nankar of the village zemindars is also a matter of 
record, and that the wasil-bakees of the canongoes are generally, in some districts invariabl 
found to exhibit, not a malikana payable to them in the event of their exclusion (for no ind 
allowance was known to the Vizier's administration in the case of the villase zemindars), 
but the nankar allowed was a deduction from the jumma of the village to the engagerg, 
whether proprietors or farmers, and therefore technically known by the name of nankar 
moojrayee wasil bakee. : 

129. Whether this specific allowance, or any other, should be now extended to the 
recusing village zemindars, and to their successors the auction purchasers, is a point which 
requires deliberate consideration, The inexpediency of thus holding out a premium to them 
for discharging themselves and their lands from all responsibility for the Revenue of Govern- 
ment, must be evident. Could we imazine such a resignation of the landholders to become 
general, the consequence would be a charge on the public treasury of a perpetual annuity 
of nearly 30 lacs of rupees, and the total loss of the collateral security which Government 
now holds on the lands themselves, The very amount of such a possible burthen seems to 
decide the question, and to expose the fallacy that lurks in the pretension. The nankar was 
clearly personal, and allowed from considerations applying to the individual, not to his 
function of village zemindar ; of course, it could not be transferable, 

130. If, indeed, the want of some provision to excluded zemindars should have been pro- 
ductive, as has been surmised, of outrages against the peace of society, policy will require 
that a remedy should be sought for so serious an evil. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the evils of this nature, alleged to have arisen from the exclusion and the conse- 
quent ruin of proprietors, may not be traced to cases of exclusion from other causes than 
recusance, The sales of land which violate the rights of whole communities are much more 
productive of the ruin of the landed interest, and contribute much more.to drive the class 
of propnetors to acts of desperation, than any operation which a voluntary recusance can be 
supposed to have, wherein a single individual only retires, from the management to the right 
he may before have possessed, while a farmer or officer of Government quietly assumes it 
in his stead. But, at any rate, consequences of this nature cannot have occurred in regard 
to the auction purchasers, whose subsistence has not depended on the profits of their landed 
concerns. 

131. With respect to the original village zemindars, a further question arises from the 
nature of the putteedaree tenures, to what parties the nankar should be paid and in what 
proportions. As the person who may have hitherto engaged singly can be looked upon in 
no vther light than as managing representative of the partnership, and is perhaps the actual 
owner of a very small portion of the estate, he has clearly as little title individually to the 
entire allowance of en peer from the estate, if let in farm, as he would have had on his 
exclusion from the management by the introduction of another manager in his stead. 

132. With respect also to the auction purchasers, it seems a legitimate construction (and 
I believe the opinion is maintained by good authority), that they obtain the estates they pur- 
chase with ull their liabilities as well as the privileges they confer: so that, ifany one has bought 
the tenure of an engaging proprietor, in which there are other sharers, he has only boucht the 
privilege of making his own arrangements with those sharers, and of engaging for them with 
the Government, The same rights that the sharers held against the old engager, they 
should thus, in equity, possess against the auction pucr of those rights; aud if the 
night of malikana on refusing was not before the exclusive privilege of the single engager 
with the Government, the auction purchaser has evidently no ground on which to claim it. 
In the same manner, if at the ensuing settlement the person who has so obtgined the land 
will not agree to the Collector's rate of assessment, aud the other sharers should come for- 
ward and accept it, the auction purchaser, though he loses the advantage of being malsuzar, 
could not complain, for this was one of the liabilities of the tenure he purchased. | 

133. From this circumstance, however, if from nothing else, the extreme iuaptitude of 
auction sales to such a state of property, while our assessments are only periodical, must be 
evident, The Collector does not know what be sells, nor the purchaser what he buys. The 
very next settlement that takea place may entirely annililate the property put up to sale, 
and the purchaser is without redress; nor has he any secure equivalent for his purchase- 
money. 

134. The above view is, a8 your Honourable Board will observe, founded on the sup 
sition, that in an auction sale it is the tenure of the defaulter only which is sold; and this 
is rather supported by the spirit of the provisions introduced by Mr. Duncan into the 
Revenue Code of Benares, as above alluded to. lt may, however, be urged on the other 
hand, that as it is the land which is made responsible for the dues of Government hy the 
process of sale, it must be the laud itself which is sold, without reference to the tenures of 
those upon it, so that a new property is created by the process: but however complete 
this may be held to be, the class uf proprietors by auction purchases can evidently have 
kite claim to a malikana, in such case, under the provisions of the existing Regulations, as 
they cannot be of the class which used to receive such allowance from the former govern- 
ments, These persons have, indeed, been induced to purchase, in the idea that they were 
purchasing suinething ; and it may perhaps be incumbent oa the Government to see der 

what 
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resent involved in much uncertainty. But Government is no way answerable for the motives eet fs 
P ieh induce the purchaser, and knows nothing of the views with which he buys, or of the infor- m Mija E 


mation, on the strength of which he expects to remunerate himself. Indeed, Government has 
itself often discovered, to its cost, that tenures it has exposed for sole have been no just objects 
for which pecuniary considerations should be demanded, their Jiabilities having been found 
to exceed their privileges and profits. The auction purchaser may, perhaps, be deemed to 
have voluntarily taken on bimself the risk of this. At all events, under the above view, the 
‘act of purchase cannot give him rights beyond those attached to the particular tenure which 
he buys; so that he can never have a title to infer, as involved in his bargain, privileges 
which were not possessed by his predicen as directly appendant to the tenure. Whether, 
therefore, it is the actual tenure that is purchased, or a new tenure be held to be created by 
the sale, the generality of purchasers can have httle title to the malikana under the existing 
rules, any more than the village zemindars they have supplanted. 


135. In either case, it would be gratuitous, and certainly I cannot discover sufficient 
grounds for making generally to the auction purchasers, in particular, the gift of any annuity 
such as that to which they pretend. This contingent boon undoubtedly did not influence 
the award of their bidding at the sale. The inadequate price at which land is usually found 
to sell throughout the Upper Provinces, and the frequency with which estates are left in 
the hands of Government for want of any bidders, afford the best evidence that the ulterior 
benefit in question is not anticipated from a purchase, A clear annuity of 10 per cent. on 
the amount of jumma, if put up to sale, would at any rate fetch a considerable price when 
it was to be secured by a mere recusance. Under no view, indeed, should { conceive the 
auction purchaser to be entitled to the allowance of malikana, unless in an instance where 
the right to it should have been previously recognized as inherent in that individual tenure 
which he bought, or where an engagement for its eventual payment was implied by the 
magnitude of the price paid. ` 

136. The rules for the award of this allowance are, as they stand at present, evidently 
indistinct ; nor could a judicial decision well be grounded on them. Indeed, they were 
passed only as a temporary measure, insomuch that it is stated in the legislative provisions - 
themselves “ for the present.” I beg therefore to suggest to your Honourable Board the 
propriety of revising those rules, and rendering the enactments on the subject more 

jointed. — - AE. 
g 137. What I have stated above, accords, I believe, with the opinion entertained by the 
Board of Commissioners on the subject. I understand that, though to other classes they 
have generally refused the allowance, they have usually granted it to the rajahs and large 
proprietors, as in the cases of the Rajah of Khyreegurh in Illahabad, Sheeorajpoor, and 
uddik, and to a number in Goruckpore. eae : 


91 Sept. 1815. 


„Condition of Ryots in Jageery and large Estates. 


138. Among the questions connected with the operation of our system of Revenue on the 
body of the people, there is a point which has so strongly and so frequently been forced 
upon me, that Fain refrain from laying my sentimenta upon the subject before your 
Honourable Board. The situation of the village proprietors in large estates, in farms and 
jagheers, is such as to call loudly for the support of some legislative provision, This is a 
question which has not merely reference to the Upper Provinces; for, within the circle of 
the perpetual settlement, the situation of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate: and 
though their cries for redress may have been stifled, in many districts, by their perceiving 
that uniform Vai SENN to attempt relieving them which results from the difficulty of the 
operation, their sufferings have not on that account been the less acute., 


139. In Burdwan, in Behar, in Benares, in Cawnpore, and indeed wherever there may 
have existed extensive landed property at the mercy of individuals, whether in farm, in 
jagheer, in, talook, or in zemindarry of the higher class, the complaints of tke village 
zemindars have crowded in upon me without number; and I had only the mortification 
of finding that the existing system, established by the legislature, left me without the 
ee of pointing out to the complainants any mode in which they might hope to obtain 
redress, 
` 140. Of these complaints, I beg leave to lay: before your Honourable Board the accom- 
panying original, received at Patna from a Mokhtar on the part of the village proprietors 
of Tuladab, together with the abridged translation of it, which I caused to be prepared. 
I beg to assure your Honourable Board, however, that the oppressions alleged against the 
Rajah of Benares and Sheo Neragun, against the Jagheerdar Nerundar Gur Ghosain, and 
other large holders, were not less flagrant, or apparently less substantiated, than those 
alleged in this petition against Baker Allee Khan, the holder of the life-Ijara of Tuladah. 
In all these tenures, from what I could observe, the class of village proprietors appeared to 
be in a train of annihilation ; and unless a remedy is speedily applied, the class will become 
extinct. Indeed, I fear that any remedy which could be proposed, would even now come 
too late to be of any effect in the several estates of Bengal, for the license of twenty years 
which has been left to the zemindars of that province sil have given them the power, and 
they have never wanted the inclination, to extinguish the rights of this class, so that no 
remnants of them will soon be discoverable. 
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141. The cause of this is to be traced to the incorrectness of the principle assumed at 
the time of the ea ar settlement, when those with whom Government entered into 
engagements were declared the sole proprietors of the soil. The under proprietors were 
considered to have no rights, except such as might be conferred by pottah; and there 
was no security for their obtaining these on reasonable terms, except an obviously empty 
injunction on the zemindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount of his claims, 

142. It is well known, (and even if it were questionable, the practice of the provinces 
which have more lately fallen under our dominton would set the doubt at rest,) that the © 
cultivating zemindars were, by a custom more ancient than all law, entitled to a certain 
share of the produce of their lands, and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah zemia- 
dars or by the officers of Government, was collected as the huk of the Sircar, 

143. This indefeasible right of the cultivating proprietors to a fixed share of the produce 
was annihilated by our directing that pottahs should be executed for a money-payment, in 
which all the claims of the zemindars should be consolidated. The under proprietor was 
thus left to the mercy of the zemindar, to whose demands there were no prescribed limits, 
The zemindar offered a pottah on his own terms*. If the under proprietor refused it, he 
was ejected, and the courts supported the ejectment. If the under proprietor conceived that 


. he could contest at law the procedure, a regular suit, under all the disadvantages to which 


he is known to be exposed, was his only resource: but when, after years of anxiety and of 
expense, the case was at last brought to a hearing, he lost his action, because it was proved 
that the pottah was offered and refused, and there was no criterion to which he could refer, 
as a means of proving that the rate was exorbitant. 

144. The framers of the perpetual settlement declared their incompetency to fix any cri- 
terion for the adjustment of these disputes. The declaration stands recorded in our legis- 
lative code, and to the present day this omission has not been supplied. The conse- 
quence of the omission, ia the first instance, was a perpetual litigation between the zemin- 
dars and the under proprietors, the former offering pottahs on their own terms, the latter 
not having forgotten that they possessed rights independent of all pottahs, and refusing 
demands they conceived unconscionable, When, at last, the Revenue of Government was 
affected by the confusion which ensued, without inquiring into the root of the evil, the 
legislature contented itself with arming those who were under engagements to the Govern- 
ment with additional powers, so as to enable them to realize their demands in the first 
instance, whether right or wrong; a procedure which unavoidably led to extensive and 
grievous oppression. 

145. On the large estates, I believe it will be found that the system of pottah and caboo- 
leat has not yet been fully established between the zemindars and the cultivating pro- 
prietors. The zemindar takes engagements from the farmers and officers he employs to 
collect his rents, and in the event of their failure, makes the lands and the crops answerable 
for the amount. The zemindar feels none of the evils of insecurity ; for, as far as the whole 
produce of the soil will go, he is armed by the VIIth Regulation of 1799 with the power of 
enforcing his demand: and considering the constitution of our civil courts, it seems unani- - 
mously agreed that the ryot, or under proprietor, unless he be a putteedar, is debarred any 
adequate means of redress for the most manifest extortions. 

146. It has been urged, however, that though the rights of the former cultivating 
proprictors have been suffered by the Regulations to pass away sub silentio, still, as the 
zemindar and his tenants have reciprocal wants, their mutual necessities must drive them to 
an amicable adjustment. : 

147. The reciprocity is not, however, so clear, The zemindar certainly cannot do with- 
out tenants ; but he wants them upon his own terms, and he knows that if he can get 
rid of the hereditary proprietors, who claim a right to terms independent of what he 
may vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of substituting men of his own: and such 
is the redundancy of the cultivating class, that there will never be a difficulty of pro- 
curing ryots ready to engage on terms only just sufficient to secure bare maintenance to the 
engager, 

148. If it were the intention of our Regulations to deprive every class, but the large pro- 
fora who engaged with Government, of uny share in the profits of the land, that etlect 

as been fully accomplished in Bengal, No compensation can now be made for the in- 
justice done to those who used to enjoy a share of these profits uuder the law of the empire, 
and under institutions anterior to all record for the transfer of their property to the rajahs. 

140. In Behar, however, and in Benares, the stand which was made by the mofussil 
zemindars has been rather more successful, and the class has not yet been entirely pro- 
scribed and hunted down: but unless some effectual measures are taken with a view to sto 
the evil, the petition I have now the houour to lay before your Honourable Board is sutii- 
cient to show, that such will be the ultimate consequence of our system, even in those 
provinces, "There is no doubt, that the exactions noticed in this petition are much exag- 
geruted, The degree in which they have been practised, in this particular instance, is 
& point which I shall endeavour, in conjunction with your Honourable Board, to ascertain 
accurately, with a view to afford ultimate redress. But that oppressicn of this nature is 
the result of the system to which it is here attributed (that of farming and under-larming, 
in the manner alleged) is a point in which all the authorities I have consulted are entirely 

agreed : 


* Fide Report of the Acting Judge of Burdwan, 
t Fide Section 54, Regulation VIL 1793., 
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agreed : it is necessary, therefore, that some measures should be taken, in order to protect 
the mofussil zemindars from the consequences of such a system, however it may have been 
-imposed on them. e g i 

150. It was recommended to me by the Board of Commissioners, with whom I specially 
«consulted on this point, to consider of the re-establishment of the Mal-Adawlut under the 
Collector, for the trial of all cases that might occur between the zemindur and his tenants. Ido 
not yet feel competent to offer a decisive opinion with respect to such a measure: but there 
can be no doubt it would be of the highest advantage to the ryots, that they should possess 
the means of a nen recurrence to justice, without the embarassment, delay, and expense 
of litigation, in the sole mode offered to them by the present constitution of out courts. 

151. There is a point, however, connected with the petition of the zemindars of Tuladah, 
(and which applies yet more strongly to the, cases of the Rajah of Benares and jagheerdars 
in general) to which I am desirous of calling the attention of your Honourable Hoard. The 
tenure of Baker Allee Khan was, as I understand, a mocururree istumraree, or life Taree ; that 
is, a considerable portion of land was set apart with a definite assessed jumma, on which he 
was not to innovate ; but he undertook the collection and responsibility, on the consideration 

.of a fixed deduction from the rate assessed. He stood, therefore, in the place of Govern- 
-ment as manager. In jagheers, and in the case of the Rajah of Benares, the whole Revenues 
of certain districts are assigned for the maintenance of the assignee. In both these 
istumraree tenures and jagheers, however, all that Gdvernment could make over were the 
tights possessed by itself; so that it was incumbent upon the assignees to be guided, in 
their conduct towards the subjects of Government transferred to them, by the same rules 
‘and principles of action as resulted the proceedings of Government. 
152. In practice, however, it is to be feared that the assignment on the part of Govern- 
“ment is considered to confer a proprietary right, with all the powers and privileges attached 
to such a right by the Regulations. Thus, as but one proprietor of the soil is recognized, 
the rights of all those with whom Government had till then engaged are totally annihilated 
‘by the assignment. What was heretofore paid as Revenue, must now be paid as rent: those 
who before held their lands with only the condition of a certain fixed payment to the 
Government, become tenants, subject to arbitrary exactions, and liable to ejectment if they 
resist the demands. MP . 

153. In the Benares jagheers, in consequence of the operation of this construction of our 
system, the mofussil proprietors are supposed already to be nearly extinct. In the case of 
the pergunnah of Belaspoor Secundra, assigned in jagheer to Nurindar Gur Goosain, 
a petition regarding which (presented to me at Cawnpore) is also submitted herewith to the 
Board, the hardship on the landholders, as explained to me, is if possible still more glaring. 

. 154. The British Government, on its assumption of these provinces, secured to the 
zemindars a settlement on prescribed terms, renewable for two periods of three years, for 
a third of four, and at the expiration of these ten years, in perpetuity, Previous to the 
commencement of the second. triennial period, the grant of the jagheer took place, and the 
zemindars have, in consequence, been excluded from the benefits of the legislative enact- 
ments and assurances by proclamation, through which Government had limited its own 
demand. The jagheerdar has been left at liberty to make his settlements with such persons, 
on such terms, and for such periods as he might choose: the consequence has been, that 
he has adopted the system of farming it to strangers; and numbers of the ejected pro- 
prietors crowded in to me with complaints, which Í could only virtually reject by referring 
‘them to the Dewanny Adawlut of Cawnpore, where the usual period of decision is not less 
than three years. . 

155. Your Honourable Board will be sensible, that both istumrarees and jagheers are 
assignments of land in lieu of a certain sum, or with a fixed amount of surplus; and that if 
the assignee fails to observe towards the village proprietors such conduct as may secure the 
faith and honour of Government from reproach, it is incumbent on the Government to take 
its subjects again under its own protection, and to offer to the jagheerdar or istumraree farmer 
such allowance, in money, for his maintenance, as the assignment might have been made in 
lieu of, or as might have been left to the farmer in surplus. 

_ 156. 1 recommend, therefore, that it be explained to jagheerdars, and to all other assignees 
who stand in the place of Government, that the terms on which they hold the assignment 
are, that they fulfl any engagements to which the Government may have been actually 
pledged, and that in their conduct to the proprietors of the lands assigned, they observe 
those principles of action which they may sea the Government observe to other proprietors 
its subjects. This notification may either be made by legislative enactment or by general 
roclamation, defining the penalty which will attach to a non-observance of it; and I leave 
it for our future determination to fix the mode in which this can be most advantageously 
effected. 1 should imagine, there can be no doubt of the right of Government to bind 
_Jagheerdars by legislative enactments, and to prescribe rules for their conduct equally with 
other classes of its subjects, 


Advantages to the Country which have resulted from our Revenue Administration, 


157. I have now explained to your Honourable Board, with as much perspicnity as the 
‘extensive and complicated nature of the subjects embraced in such a discussion would allow, 
the sentiments which I have formed, after personal inquiry and long reflection, on the 
nature of the system of Land Revenue administered in the Western Provinces by the present 
Board of Commissioners, 1 have endeavoured also to show its operation cn the body of 
the people, in those prominent features which forced themselves most particularly upon my 
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observation. The view I have taken will, I trust, be considered fair and impartial; for 
though I have endeavoured to vindicate the system from any ill effects or prejudicial cone 
ao iate with which I did not conceive it fairly chargeable, I have felt no disposition to 
refrain from the full exposition of defecta which I felt ought to be acknowledged. Indeed 
I have sought to convey to you every impression as it was formed in my own mind, without 
palliating or concealing any circumstance. f ; 

158. ‘The advantages of our system over those of former governments have not yet formed 
a que of the discussion. They may be summed up in a few words, The former systems 
lett entirely at the discretion of the aumils the lives and properties of all the population of 
their several jurisdictions: there was only an appeal to the immediate sovereign of the State, 
and he was generally inaccessible. 

159. From the moment of the establishment of our Government, the lives of all were 
secured under the shield of the law; and the substitution of the practice of contracting only 
for the realization of a fixed assessment, instead of contracting for the Revenue of a given 
district, to be raised at the discretion and the cost of the contractor, secured their properties. 
also, except against minor abuse and eovert villainy. The annihilation of the contract 
system in all its branches has now, in some degree, given protection even against those evils, 

160, Instead of the population being subjected to the arbitrary exactions of every aumil, and 
of every farmer he might choose to impose, an uniform and universal system has been intro« 
duced, under which every one may know his rights, and be secure of having them respected. 
The system is certainly not yet sufficiently perfect for its ministerial officers to know of 
themselves the exact amount of Revenue which is demandable from all; but that is only 
because they cannot ascertain the actual amount of produce, the requisite information 
being suppressed from interested motives, All that is wanting, however, to give perfection, 
on this point, is a fixed criterion from which the amount of produce may be known or fairly 
estimated, so that settlements may be formed on uniform principles and data known to be 
correct, instead of only believed to be so, as at present. 1 have before shown that pergun- 
nah surveys afford the only means of doing this effectually; but as it is obviously only the 
Government that suffers from the want of uniformity on this account, the advantage to the 
country is not less than if it were complete. 

161, The advantage to the country is, however, best judged of by its effects. There is 
at present little or no emigration of the agricultural class. Indeed, it is found that pro- 
pnetors, before driven into exile or into the search of other means of livelihood, such as 
military service, daily return to reclaim the lands they had been obliged to abandon, in the 
certainty that they must now have ceased to be unprofitable. M 

162. The wages of agricultural labour are much higher than they used to be, which is 
solely attributable to the increased deinand for labour of this description. The more valu- 
able articles of produce are also cultivated with much more spirit; and the most astonishing 
efforts are daily made to conquer natural defects of soil, as well as to preclude the evils of 
casual calamity of season. 

163. There can be no doubt, indeed, that the produce and the profits of agriculture have 
been increased, in a very surprizing degree, since the country fell under our administration, 
The comparative prosperity of the several cities may form a good criterion of this; and the 


Tapidity with which they are increasing, both in size and population, is scarcely credible. 


164. The abolition of those arbitrary sayer imposts which each zemindar conceived him- 
self entitled to levy on all goods that entered his domain, has now left open to every pro- 
prietor a free market for all his produce, to which it may be carried without the fear of 
violence or exaction in the transport. 

165. The beneficial system on which the customs and town-duties are now collected 
here, at the same time, left the rates of that market free from the operation of any local 
circumstances, and solely regulated by the broad commercial interests of the whole of India, 
In consequence of these facilities, commercial capital and enterprize have been tumed 
towarda the land, and an activity has been iufused of which every class begins to feel the 
benefits. ` 

166. The display of wealth is no longer avoided as dangerous; but perhaps the most 
direct and positive advantage to the landed interest which has resulted from our occupation 
of the country is, the discontinuance of the arbitrary practice of quartering troops on dis- 
tricta from which they were to be provided gratis, in addition to the public dues of Govern- 
ment, as well as the requisition of free gifts of several descriptions, besides the obligation 
gratuitously to furnish supplies, labourers, artificers, and carriage of every sort, whenever 
circumstances might bring a man in power, or a body of troops to the neiwhbourhood of a 
village. The occasions for demands of this description were unlimited, and payment never 
was oflered, nor could it be asked with safety. 

167. Under our system these are, of course, not known, although, when we obtained the 
country, long usage had almost given to them the sanction of legality, and the exactions 
might have Been continued, either as they were, or modified into a more regular impost, 
without the fear of odium or opposition, 

168. The above advantages are amongst those which have particularly attended our 
Revenue Administration, and are, in addition to those incalculable benefits resulting from 
the comparative total absence of external or internal violence, induced by the strength of 
our political Government and the authority of the law. 

169. E have done now with the discussion of the mode of administration and effects of 
our system of Land Revenue. There are no other subjects connected with these points to 


which I am anxious at present to call the attention of your Honourable Board ; but re 
[9] en. 
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‘been with me an olyject of constant solicitude to seek the means of increasing the Revenue 
we derive from land, without adding to the burthens of present proprietors. 


Modes of Increasing the Revenue introduced. 


170. The discovery of land in excess, beyond what appears on the records of Govern- 
ment, may be considered as a legitimate source of increase; and as the assessment of such 
excess would be merely an equalizati 
that of other estates 1n which such excess may not exist, the measure has none of the 
features of an additidhal impost: it is the correction of an illicit concealment. I have before 
shown the grounds oh which I conceived a survey by pergunnahs would afford the means 
ef frequent discoveries of this nature; but there are other sources of increase to which I 
am more desirous of calling your attention, as the prospect of availing ourselves of them is 


wore immediate and certain, 


Discontinuance of Requisition of Malzamin proposed. 


171. The demand from engaging proprietors of malzamin, or security for the ot 
of the jumma of Government, is, I conceive, a tax upon the Land Revenue, which both the 
nature and the value of the landed property would enable us to dispense with. No one will 
be security without his equivalent; and whatever may be the- rate of this equivalent, it will 
be considered in the terms offered to Government, and deducted from the amount engaged 
for. From all the inquiries I have beer enabled to make, I cannot find that any additional 

. security has resulted to Government, or that the Revenue has been at all more punctually 
paid, in consequence of the practice of requiring security; on the contrary, I am inclined 
to think that it has, in many cases, been productive of confusion, from which the Govern- 
ment Revenue will always ultimately suffer. 
` 372. The Malzamin, where not a TRO PISO in which case both the engager and 
his surety maintain themselves or fall togeth 
five per cent, as a consideration, and accepts the responsibility merely in the hopes that 
arrears may induce further application to him, so as to strengthen the interest he haa 
acquired in the land. Indeed, it will generally happen that, in a short time, he will have 
insinuated himself into the right of the proprietor, whence all the evils will result usually 
attendant on an auction sale; for the Bunya will have acquired the property by intrigue, 
and will have the same notions respecting it as if it had been so bustitiel 

173. The land, I should now conceive, will be sufficient security for itself; and even 
though one village proprietor may fail in his engagements, some other settlement may 

' generally be made with the rest, by which the Government will be secured from loss. On 

this subject I propose that a reference be made to the Board of Commissioners, and that 

they be requested, in the event of their concurring in the above sentiments, to prepare a 

Regulation, or take such other means as they may conceive necessary, to discontinue the 

practice of requiring security for the jumma of Government in the manner hitherto pursued. 


Nuzzerana on Rent-free Lands proposed. 


` 174. There is another source of increased Revenue which promises to be yet more pro- 
ductive. The Collector of Moradabad submitted for my consideration the propriety of 
levying an annual nuzzerana on all rent-free lands; and he supported the proposition by 
IUS it to be the practice of the country that such should be exacted, stating that many 
of the Lakerhagedars of Bareilly and Moradabad paid, to the present day, a quit-rent of this 
description, imposed by former governments. In Bundlecund a similar impost is said to 
exist, and is known by the name russoom fihaee, which affords ground to believe it was 
Mine a third of the profit, 

175. Of all subjects of taxation, I should conceive the profits of the rent-free lands the 
most legitimate. The holders of land of this description are at present exempted from all 
contributions, whether to the local police or Government by which they are protected, or to 
the public works from which their estates derive equal benefit with the rest of the com- 
munity. They are indebted for the exemption either to the superstition, to the false chanty, 
or to the ill-directed favours of the heads of former governments, and other men in power, 
and have little personal claim upon ourselves for a perpetual exemption from the obligations 
they owe as subjects: Most of the tenurea may be considered invalid. Indeed, the scruplea 
which have saved the whole of these lands from indiscriminate resumption, have given 
cause to admire as much the simplicity, as the extreme good faith of all our actions and 
proceedings, l i f . 

176. The mode of drawing a revenue from this source, and the degree in which this may 
be practicable without a breach of onr existing pledges, should be taken into our early and 
deliberate consideration. Either the practice of requiring an annual share-contribution as 
nuzzerana, or that of demanding a peshcush of a year’s profit, on the occasion of every transfer 
or succesaion, would be agreeable to former usage, and to the established institutions of the 
country. It might be required, also, as an equivalent for an immunity from further inquisi- 
tion on the part of Government. . 

177. From a statement furnished by the Board of Commissioners, it appears that in the 
_ Ceded and Conquered Provinces alone, the extent of land held under rent-free grants 
amounts to At em an extent exceeding the recorded. area of the cultivated land 
, in the largest of our zillahe. — From this circumstance, your Honourable Board will see the 
7135—11, m4’ extent 
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extent of imposition which is practised on the Government (for the authenticity or validity 
of almost all these grants is highly questionable), and the productive nature of the source of 
increase which is pointed out. . 

178. In the several districts of the Lower Provinces, the extent of the land furtively 
alienated from the rent-roll of Government is also reported to be enormous: and the rules 
introduced into the code of 1793, with a view to provide for an investigation of the validity 
of the claims by which it was held, and for its eventual resumption in case they should be 
found defective, appear to have slept as a dead letter, or at least never to have been acted on: 
consecutively. On this point I beg to suggest, that a reference be made to the Board of 
Revenue, and that they be called upon to submit a particular report of the recorded extent 
of rent-free lands in the provinces under their administration, the proportion which has been: 
resumed under the existing rules, and the causes to which the unsatisfactory result of those 
rules is to be attributed. : 

179. Álluvion lands, and those which have lately been brought into cultivation in the 
Sunderbunds, have, I believe, already presented themselves to your Honourable Board, as 
legitimate sources of increase to the Territorial Revenue. Measures have, I presume, been 
taken, with a view to secure to Government their undoubted right from lands of this 
description. In the Western Provinces, however, where Government have not yet resigned 
their right to participate in the profits of improved or extended cultivation, a much more just 
and advantageous source of increase presents itself, in those works which give fertility ta. 
tracts now desolate, and render more productive soils, from which a scanty produce is now 
drawn with difficulty. s 


Dooab Canal. 


180. On this subject I am desirous of again bringing under the consideration of your 
Honourable Board the question of re-opening the Dooab canal, which was first agitated 
and brought to the notice of Government in a letter from the Board of Commissioners of the 
7th October 1809. 

181. Their recommendation that the canal should be restored at the expense of Govern- 
ment, is supported by so animated and just a picture of the benefits to the country with 
which it would be attended, that I cannot refrain from the citation of their sentiments, 

“ The canal in question, generally known by the name of Zabitta Khan's, from an attempt 
which he made to re-establish it, but which is said to have failed, from the interruption. 
given to the work by the Sikhs, runs through the whole western half of the upper Dooab, 
from the foot of the hills to opposite Delhi, and previous to its being suffered to fall into 
decay, uM have fertilized in its windings an extent of country of not much less thaw 
200 miles, 

* The proofs of the former fertility of this tract of country may be still traced in its pre-- 
sent state of impoverishment. Extensive groves of mangoe-trees are evidence of former 
populousness and prosperity; and even where no vestige of human industry remains, the 
names of the villages whieh once stood there are still preserved in the public accounts. 

“ During our residence in the district of Seharunpore, while the second Commissioner: 
lent his assistance to the formation of the settlement for the pergunnahs resumed from 
Rajahs Ramdyal and Nyne Syng, our senior Commissioner visited the head of the canal, as 
laid down in the accompanying sketch, with which we have been favoured by the chief 
engineer; and, as faras he may be permitted to form a judgment upon a subject of which 
he can have no professional knowledge, he concurs entirely with the chief engineer's opinion 
of the practicability of again opening it at no great expense. 

“ On the important advantages which may be expected to result from the measure if 
feasible, there can be no difference of opinion. Several perzunnahs, now almost entirely. 
desolate, will be rapidly restored to cultivation, and plenty will soon be diffused over a part 
of the country, where wild animals now m the dominion over mankind. 

* What expense it may require to repair the canal in its whole course, can only be ascer- 
tained by a regular survey. From the state in which those few parts of it which fell under 
our notice were found to be, the simple introduction of the water from the Jumna, by a 
restoration of the former dam, seems sufficient for the re-establishment of the canal; but 
should the labour of excavation be found ultimately necessary to a greater extent than we 
are at present led to imagine, the charve of the undertaking, however great, would be amply. 
repaid by the benefits resulting from its success. Perhaps, too, the expense might be 
reduced, by a requisition on the landholders to contribute the labour of their tenants.” —— 

182. It appears that, in consequence of this recommendation, a survey was ordered, which. 
was executed by Captain Tod, of the 25th Native Infantry. : The survey feport was accom- 
panied by a rough estimate of the probable expense at which the canal might be opened, 
and which was stated roundly at the sum of a lac and a half or two lacs of rupees. Deterred, 
perhaps, by the prospect of so large an expenditure, the Government appears to have taken 
no further steps with a view to forward the uudertaking, From every information, however, 
which I have been able to procure, I think there is good reason to conceive that the expense 
has been very considerably over-rated. Several intelligent persons whom I have consulted, 
have piven it as their opinion, that the expense would full within the half of the amount of 
Captain Tod's rough estimate ®, Indeed, it may almost be presumed that Captain Tod Ha 

: lave 
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* Captain Wilson, Civil Architect of Patna, mentioned $0,000 rupees as the probable expense, 
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! [ e i j ld appear to 
have reckoned upon a much deeper excavation than the object of the canal would app 
require; for bene mercly intended for irrigation, its surface should be as little sunk from the 
level of the plain as possible. on, EN as E 

m. On ree rm and from a conviction of the inestimable benefit which would 
result from the execution of this work, I recommend that some further steps be taken, with 
a view to ascertain with greater precision the expense at which the Dooab canal might be 


restored. i : 


Delhi Canal. 


184. To the canal on the opposite side of the Jumna, generally known by the name of the 
Delhi or Ali Murdan’s Canal, it is unnecessary for me to call your attention. Measures were, 
] believe, taken, and were already in a train of execution, with a view to ascertain the 
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expense and practicability of re-opening it; and though these measures were interrupted for. 


a time only by the military operations incident to the Goorkha war, which required the 
services of Lieutenant Blaine in the field, I presume your Honourable Board will be disposed 
to resume them, now that the more important calls for the services of the engineer officers 
have ceased, . : = 

185. I will only say, that my own inspection has fully convinced me of the facility and 
the policy of immediately restoring this noble work. Setting aside the consideration of its 
certain ciet, in bringing into cultivation vast tracts of country now deserted, and thereby 
augmenting impcrtantly the Landed Revenue of the Honourable Company, the dues to be col- 
lected for the distribution of the water from it would make a most lucrative return. This is 


` held so sure, that individuals (for propositions were made.to me) would now undertake the — 


business, were it fitting that the credit of & work so i ene so popular, and so beneficial, 
should fall to the share of any but the Government. Were a lac of rupees to be laid out 
yearly, for three years, on this object (and I believe I specify much more than would be 
actually required for perfecting the canal), it would be money laid out more profitably for 
the Company than it could be in any other mode of application. 


Customs. 
186. Next to the Revenue derived from land, the most important articles of our Territorial 


Receipts are the Customs and Town-duties. These, for the last year, 1813-14, amounted, 


in the Provinces subject to the administration of the Board of Commissioners, to the agere- 
gate sum of Rupees 34,27,488. 5. 1.; Rupees 2,43,179 of which were produced by the 
town-duties. The charges of collection appear to be about three lacs and a half, or some- 
what more than 10 per cent. The amount, however, actually paid into the treasuries of 
Government, for the year 1819-14, was a trifle more than 30 lacs. J understand, indeed, 
that a deficieucy has been experienced in the year 1814-15, amounting in the aggregate to 
near three lacs of rupees: but this is attributed to mere temporary causes, insomuch that 
the anticipation of even a further increase, beyond the receipts of 1813-14, may be enter- 
tained with confidence, when the present unfavourable circumstances may: cease to operate. 
187. Your Honourable Board is aware of the change of system introduced, in the year 1810-11, 
into the administration of this branch of our Revenue. Your Honourable Board is aware, 
also, of the advantages which have attended that measure, both to the interests of Govern- 
ment and the general commerce of the country. The inquiries I have made in this respect, 
have confirmed me in the favourable sentiments I had before conceived respecting it; and 
1am happy to be able to congratulate your Honourable Board on an increase in the receipts 
of the year 1813-14, beyond the average of the three years of 1809-10, 1810-11 and 
1811-12, in the sum of nearly 10 lacs of rupees. 
188. The reports of the officers in charge of the customs at the three stations in the 
Upper Provinces of Cawnpore, Meeruth and Agra, I have the honour to lay before your 
: Honourable Board. The latter will be found to contain much useful information respecting 


the trade in land-salt, one of the staple articles of import into these provinces. Ihave also - 


the honour to lay before you a report received from the Custom-master of Moorshedabad, 
exhibiting a very flattering statement of the collections at that station. It appears that the 
exertions of this officer had procured an increase in collections on account of customs, for 
the seven menths between November 1813 and June-1814, amounting to 1,35,479 rupees, 
aud in the town-duties an increase of 13,502 rupees, beyond what had been collected in 
the same period the preceding year. 

189. On the subject of this branch of Territorial Revenue I have no particular observa- 
tons or propositions to offer. [t has, however, been suggested to me, that a custom-office 
might be established with advantage at Monghyr, a station equidistant from Patna and 
Moorshedabad, between which two cities there is at present no check upon contraband 
trade. On the propriety of this measure a reference to the Board of Revenue might be 
advisable. - l ` 


Town Duties. 


190. It has also been suggested to me, that the Town-duties might be very considerably 
increase, by extending them to all other cities in which an European officer may reside, 
uud by a renewal of the old kyalee or weezum kushee duties, a source of Revenue apparently 
abandoned, at least in the Upper Provinces, rather prematurely. Upon this subject, how- 
ever, a reference to the authorities in England would, perhaps, be requisite, under the legis- 
dative provisions of the new charter, ^ e 
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a : Abharry and Stamps, 


P 

_ 191, The Revenue derived by Government from abkarry licenses for the sale of spirituous 
liquors, may be stated generally to amount in the Western Provinces, including Benares 
to the annual sum of 10 lacs of rupees, This is realized at an expense of about 80,000 
rupees, or at eight per cent*, No considerable increase has been obtained in this branch of 
Reyenue since the commencement of the administration of the Board of Commissioners: nor 
in the Upper Provinces is any increase generally anticipated from the new system of admi- 
nistration lately introduced, s , " 

'192. In the. Lower Provinces, however, the anticipation appears to be very generally 
entertained. Indeed, the reports I received in the Lower Provinces seemed to exhibit a more 
flattering picture of the state of this branch of our Revenue, than can be gathered from the 
generality of the reports of the more western districts. Perhaps this may have its origin in 
the greater vigilance and more strict attention which the Collectors of the former have it in 
their power to bestow to this particular duty, since the perpetual settlement has relieved 
them from so large a portion of those other duties, which fall 80 heavy on the Collectors of 
the Western Districts. E 


E Stamps. 

193. The modified rules for the conduct of the business of this branch of Revenue, and 
also those respecting stamps, have had operation for so limited a period, that [ have not the 
means, at the present moment, of offering with confidence any opinion on their efficacy or 
otherwise, I cannot, however, omit noticing a remark of the Collector of Furruckabad on 
the subject of the stamp duties, which, as it was the object of the legislature in these modi- 
fied enactments to extend their operation, may perhaps be deserving of some consideration. 
The duty on transactions of a commercial nature is said to be so high, that the commercial 
class have found it more to their interest to evade it. The modes they may find of doing 
this are immaterial : but it must obviously be to the interests of Government to destroy the 
feeling; and as itis sought to give to stamps a new and more extended circulation, the doing 
this, in the first instance, by lowering the rate, instead of by additional inflictions of a pena 


, nature, would perhaps be preferable. 


Provision of Supplies to Troops. 


194. Upon the miscellaneous subjects noticed in the several reports, I shall not trouble 
your Honourable Board with any detailed observations, The only one which appears to 
require any particular attention is the necessity of some more adequate provision fur the 
supply of troops in their march, The Collector of Kishennugger complains of the general 
indisposition of the zemindars of his district to afford their aid, and of the want of any means 
of coercion in the event of inattention to his orders. Some of the Collectors of the Upper 
Provinces have also brought the subject to my notice, and have offered their opinions on the 
fittest mode of remedying the evil. 

195- The Board o Coches Neh I understand, formerly submitted to Government the 
draft of & Regulation for the provision of the supplies required by individual travellers ; and 
the general principles of it may, perhaps, suggest some hints applicable, or capable of being 
accommodated, to the business of public supplies. This subject, however, embraces a variety 
of considerations ; nor am I yet prepared to submit any specitic proposition respecting it, or 
to suggest with confidence, in the event of no correctives occurring to you, any adequate 
remedy for the evils alleged to exist under the present system. 


Ciril Advocate-general or Superintendent of Lavw-suits. 


196, I cannot refrain from noticing, in this report, a proposition which was lately sub- 
mitted to your Honourable Buard by the Board of Commissioners, a copy of their letter oa 
the sábject having been at the same time forwarded to myself. T allude to the recommen- 
dation that a civil servant should be appointed to superintend the transactions of Govern- 
ment with the native courts of judicature. pels P 

197. The rules under which this ollice is proposed to be constituted arg laid down so per- 
spicuously by the Board, that it is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the detail of the duty 
which would be assigned to it, or the advantages to the public interests which may be ex- 
pected to result from the conduct of the several law-suits in which Government may be 
engaged, under the superintendence of such an officer, ‘The appointment would, however, 
in my opinion, be attended with many other benefits. Indeed, 1 should conceive that 
Government will itself derive advantage from having a law-oflicer to whom it may apply, 
whose whole attention will have been devoted to the practice of the several courts, and to 
the observation of the principlea which guide decisions, whether in matters of civil or of 
criminal jurispudence. : iX. A 

198. Entertaining this conviction of the expediency of the establishing such an appoint- 
ment, I beg to support the recommendation of the Board of Commissioners, and to propose 
to vour Honourable Board that a civil servant be appointed to this duty, under the name of 
Civil Advocate-zeneral or Superintendent of Law-suits, i i 

19 There are no other. topics connected with this importaut branch of our administra- 
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tion, which my observations or inquiries urge me te suggest for your consideration. Indeed, 


so many anxious interests of the immediate juncture have pressed upon my attention, that I . 


am by no means satisfied of my having done justice to the subject which J lay before you, 
Still the suggestions of one who has sought with great earnestness to inform imself accu- 
rately on the spot, and who has had the means of recurring to the amplest sources of instruc- 
tion on the several points, must have their utility, although they may not be fashioned with 
all the perspicuity of deduction which I should have wished to connect with the exposition 
of facts. One general position I will advance from what I offer to your notice. The pecu 
niary advantages of the Company are in a rapidly progressive course in these provinces ; but 
it must not be for a moment forgotten that they are precarious. By preponderance of 
power, these mines of wealth have been acquired for the Company's treasury; by prepon- 
derance of power alone can they be retained. The supposition, that we can discard the 
means of strength, and yet enjoy the fruits of it, is one that is certain of being speedily dis- 
sipated in the present state of India: were we to be feeble, our riches would be a dream, 
and a very short one. os 

200. The Board will observe, that in the above observations no allusion is made to the 
Revenue administration of the territory placed under the control of the Resident at Delhi, 
There are, undoubtedly, in that division, several features which distinguish it from the other 
districts of the Western Provinces; and [ should have been desirous of tracing them in 
pm and of marking the shades of difference between an administration conducted under the 


egulations, and one devised by the enlightened, oninfluenced mind of individuals, and 


carried into execution with only the control of their own judgment. The report, however, 

resented to me by the Resident, did not reach me until after the above observations had 
hen fashioned. { should now have difficulty to interweave it, It is, nevertheless, in itself 
so perfect in every respect, is so replete with the soundest principles, and elucidates them 
so ably and perspicuously, that I offer it with entire confidence to your special consideration, 
professing that, as far as relates to the Revenue administration of the territory under his 
charge, the conceptions expressed by Mr. Metcalfe are exactly conaonant to those which I 
had entertained from other sources of information. . : 

On the River Ganges, (signed) Morra.. 
the 21st September 1815. i . 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 7th October 1815. 
(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 
Rights of the Peasantry. 


9. ALTHOUGH we have but too strong grounds to believe that the ryots are frequently sub. 


jected to exactions by the zemindars and others, and although we unreservedly admit that 
' the existing institutions of this country are very imperfectly calculated to afford to them, in 
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practice, that protection to which, on every ground, they are so fully entitled, yet their ` 


Tights, considering tbe question abstractedly, do not appear to us by any means enveloped 
in that obscurity which might be supposed, from the elaborate discussions which the subject 


has occasionally undergone. We consider it as a principle equally applicable to all the pro- . 


vinces immediately dependant on this Presidency, and we believe we might safely add, to 
the whole of India, that the resident ryots have an established, permanent, hereditary right 
in the soil which they cultivate, só long as they continue to pay the rent justly demandable 
from them with Pe We consider it equally a principle interwoven with the consti- 
tution of the ditferent Governments of India, that the quantum of rent is not to he deter- 
mined by the arbitrary will of the zemindar, but that it is to be regulated by specific 
engagements contracted between the parties or their ancestors, or in the absence of such 
engagements, by the established rates of the pergannahs or other local divisions. > 

10. If it were asked, as in fact has been done by your Honourable Court, how the above 
nights are to be reconciled with the privileges and immunities which it has been the policy 
of the British Government to vest in the zemindars or other independent proprietors of land? 
we should answer, that although it may be in some degree a misnomer to say that the right 
in the soil is vested In the latter, yet we do not discern anything incompatible in the two de- 
scriptions of tenure. In other words, we can discover nothing in the rights which we have 
supposed the ryot to possess, at variance with the ideas which are usually attached to the 
possession and enjoyment of landed property. The cottager in England may have his 
rights, but they do not necessarily oppugn those which are inherent in the proprietor of the 
estate. 

11, In like manner, the zemindar in this country, in holding his estate subject to certain 
restrictions with respect to the rights of the resident ryots, does not the less enjoy the power 
of managing those lands on which no resident ryots are established, in any mode he may 
judge proper; of collecting the rents of the whole, through what channel he may deem best 
suited to his convenience; of providing for the cultivation of waste lands; of improving the 
general condition of the estate; and finally, of enjoying the surplus Revenue, whatever it 
may be, after paying the regulated assessment to Government. Each party has his rights, 
but rights differing materially in their nature and degree; both perfectly consistent with 
each other, as long as avarice and other bad passions do not instigate the zemindar to oppress 
his ryots, and which, of course, it should be the principal object of our institutions to prevent. 
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12. With these impressions respecting the rights of the peasantry, such parts of the 


provisions contained in Regulation XLIV. 1793, and Regulation XLVII. 1803, as declare 


that pottahs shall not be granted to ryots or other persons, for the cultivation of lands for a 
term exceeding 10 years, appear to us to be fundamentally erroneous. The natural and 
obvious tendency of that rule was to limit and restrict those rights which the peasant pos- 
sessed in a much more extended sense, by virtue of the constitution of the country itself. 
The other restrictions contained in the same provision may have been dictated by a wise 
and cautious policy. No doubt, the public Revenue might have suffered, had the zemindars 
and others possessed an unlimited power td let the lands to farın, or to grant dependent 
talooks for an indefinite term of years, at a reduced rent or jumma: but if any restriction 
of that nature was requisite with respect to the ryots, it should have been to prevent the 
grant of pottahs, at a rate of rent inferior to the ordinary rates of the pergunnahs; and in 
point of time, the pottahs should, we think, on the grounds already noticed, have been 
absolutely unlimited. 

13. The restrictions above noticed have, indeed, been modified by two separate Regula- 
tions passed in the year 1812*, but not in a way altogether consonant with the sentiments 
which we entertain on the subject.—We have already observed, that we thought that a 
material error had been committed in the Regulations of 1793, by blending together the 
pottahs of the ryots and tenures of quite a different churacter. The same error, if it be 
one, is observable in the Regulations of 1812, to which we have just adverted —Exclusively 
of that consideration, the provisions in question are only applicable to those parts of the 
country in which a permanent setileidenk hs been already formed, while in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces limitations are still established with respect to the tenure of the 
ryots, quite at variance with those rights which we consider them to possess under the 
general constitution of all Jadian Governments. — It will naturally occur to your Honourable 
Court, that considerable difficulty must be now experienced 1n puttiug the rights of the 
peasantry on their proper footing, and that the utmost circumspection should be observed in 
the performance of that duty: we therefore propose to communicate the tenor of these 
remarks to the Board of Commissioners, id to require their sentiments regarding the 
course which should in their judgment be followed with respect to this question. But 
whatever rights the ryots may be declared in theory to possess, the practical benefits arising 
from any measure of that sort will be very limited, * until means shall be devised ” (to use 


. the terms of a late letter to the Board of Commissioners) “ on the occurrence of disputed 
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claims, of ascertaining with accuracy and facility the rent which they should individually 
pay, and an authority created for deciding on all such cases with the utmost promptitude.” 
This brings us naturally to treat of the third and fourth branches of this interesting and 
important subject. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated the 15th January 18:9, 
(Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 


Rights of the Peasantry. 


g. THESE paragraphs do not appear to us to comprehend, much less to answer satisfac- 
torily, all the points which we stated to you, in our oad of the 17th March 1815, as 
requiring accurate investigation, Some of these are wholly pu by; and on the point 
on which you bestowed the greatest attention (that of the rights and privileges of the cul- 
tivators), you have not explained with sufficient accuracy the distinctions between the 
dilferent dise! the discrimination of which is necessary to a clear understanding of the 
subject, and some of which, we fairly admit, were not present to our own mind, when our 
despateh of the 17th March 1515 was written. . r 

10. We do not clearly uuderstand whether, in speaking of “ resident ryots,” you do or 
do not contemplate only tlie khode-klioost ryots, who have a permanent hereditary interest 
in the soil; and whether, in adverting to those lands upon which no resident ryots are 
established," you do or do not intend all lands cultivated by py-khoost or migratory ryots, 
whose tenure is temporary. : : ] JAM 

11. Does this permanent hereditary interest in the soil constitute the only distinction 
between the khode-khoost and py-khoost ryot? Or, if that be not the only distinction, are 
the payments to be made by the py-khoost, equally with that of the khode-khoost, to be 
regulated according to the custom of the pergunnah ! D. E f 

12. Whatever may be the distinction between them as to their rights, it is clear that, in 
every respect, the two classes of ryots are equally entitled to the protection, of Government: 
and we observe that you concur with us in the opinion, that however well intended for tbis 
purpose, our regulations under the permanent settlement have not been etlectual to it 

13. Although the zemindars with whom the permanent settlement was made are, in the 
Regulations respecting that arrangement, declared to be “ the actual a Hee of the soil; 
although their zemindarries ave culled landed estates, and all other olders of lud are 
denominated their ** under-tenants;” and although, as we shall have occasion more parti- 
cularly to observe in the course of this despatch, the use of these terms, which Las = 
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-xince continued current, has.in practice contributed, with other causes, to perplex the f 
subject of landed tenures, and thereby to impair, and in many cases to destroy, the rights Appendix, No. 11. 


of individuals, yet it is clear that the rights which were actually conferred upon the zenrin~ — 
dars, or which were actually recoguized to exist in that class by the enactments of the per- pow 


manent settlement, were not intended to trench upon the rights which were possessed by 

the ryots. Lord Cornwallis, in his minute nd on the gd February 1790, observes, Ceded and Con- 
that ^ every berah of land possessed by the ryots, must have been cultivated under an 
„express or implied agreement, that a certain sum should. be paid for each begah, and no 
more, Every abwab or tax imposed by the zemindar, over and above that sum, is not only 
. breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of the established Jaws of the country. 
The cultivator, therefore, has, in such case, an undoubted right to apply to Government 
for the protection of his property; and Government is, at all times, bound to afford him 
redress. The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the ryots to cultivate the 
more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste land, which 
are to be found in almost every zemindarry in Bengal. I do not, therefore, hesitate to give 
it as my opinion, that the zemindars neither now, nor ever could possess, a right to impose 
‘taxes or abwabs upon the ryots; and if, from the confusion that has prevailed towards the 
close of the Mogul Government, or from a want of information since we have had possession 
of the country, new abwabs have been imposed by the zemindars or farmers, that Govern- 
ment has an undoubted right to abolish such as are oppressive, and have never been con- 
, firmed by a competent authority, and to establish such regulations as may prevent the like 
abuses in future.” In another place he says: “ Neither is the privilege which the ryots in 
many parts of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land which they culti- 
vate so long as they pay the Revenue assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with 
the proprietary rights of the zemindars. Whoever cultivates the land, the zemindars can 
receive no more thon the established rent, which, in most places, is fully equal to what the 
cultivator can afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator for the sole pur- 
pose of giving land to another, would be vesting him with a power to commit a wanton act 
of oppression, from which he would derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed under 
„the Mogul Government, of uniting many districts into one zemindarry, and thereby sub- 
jecting a large body of people to the control of one principal zemindar, rendered some 
-restrictions of this nature necessary. The zemindar, however, may sell the land, and the 
cultivators must pay the rent to the purchaser.” : 

14. lt was in conformity with the principles laid down in the minute of Lord Cornwallis 
„that we, having then before us the recorded discussions which had taken place between 
-him and Mr. Shore, expressly declared, in our letter to the Bengal Government, dated the 
Agth September 1792, that “ while we confirmed to the landholders” (meaning the zemin- 
dars,) “ the possession of the districts which they then held, and subject only to the rent 

-then settled, and while we disclaimed any interference with respect to the situation of the 
ryots or the sums paid by them, with any view to an addition of Revenue to ourselves, we 
expressly reserved the right which clearly belonged to us as sovereigns, of interposing. our 
authority in making, from time to time, all such Regulations as might be necessary to pre- 
vent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their possessions, or loaded with unwarrantable 
exactions ;” adding, as we did, that “ our interposition, where it was necessary, seemed 
valso to be clearly consistent with the practice of the Mogul Government, under which it 
appeared to be a general maxim, that the immediate cultivator of the soil, duly paying his 
rent, should not be dispossessed of the land he occupied; that this necessarily supposed 
that there were some measures and limits by which the rent could be defined ; and that it 
«was not left to the arbitrary determination of the zemindar, for that, otherwise, such a rule 
would be nugatory," &c. : 

15. It was accordingly declared as follows, in Section 8, Regulation I. of 1793 : “ It being 

-the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, and more particularly those 

who, from situation, are most helpless: the Governor-general in Council will, whenever he 
may deem it proper, enact such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection 

.and welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil; and no 
zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual proprietor, shall be. entitled, on this 
‘account, to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment which they have 
fespectively agreed to pay," 

16. With the view, also, to the protection and security of tha ryots against undue exac- 
tions on the part of the zemindars, it was enacted, in Regulation VIII. of 1793, that no 
actual proprietor of land, or dependent talookdar or farmer of land, of whatever description, 

-shall impose any new abwab or mhatoot upon the ryots, on pain of being subjected to a fine 

of three times the amount impused. Provision was also made, by the same Regulation, 
that the landholders (i. e. the persons with whom the settlement was immediately formed), 

'in concert with their tenants, should revise the abwabs, and consolidate them with the land- 
rents within a given time: and that they should give or tender to the ryots pottahs, speci- 
fically stating the amount to be paid for the land they occupied. And it was still further 
enacted, that no actual proprietors of land, or farmers, or persons acting under their autho- 
rity, should cancel the pottahs of the khode-koost ryots; except upon proof that they had 
been obtained by collusion, or that the rents paid by them within the last three years had 
been reduced below the nerkbundy of the pergunnah, or that they had obtained collusive 
deductions, or upon a general measurement of the pergunnah, for the purpose of equalizing 
and correcting the assessment. j l 

_ 17. Such having been the sentiments of Lord Cornwallis and the ruling authorities in 

„England, and such having been the acts of the local goverament on the first introduction 
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of the permanent settlement, the question naturally occurs, whence it has arisen (to use- 
your own words) “ that our institutions are so imperfectly calculated to adord the ryots, in. 
practice, that protection, to which, on every ground, they are so fully entitled ;" so that it 
too often happens that the quantum of rent which they pay is regulated neither by specific 
engagements, nor by the established rates of the pergunnahs, or other local divisions m 
which they reside, but by the arbitrary wil] of the zemindars. 

18. We have, of late years, taken frequent occasion to call the attention of your Govern- 
"ment to the state of insecurity and oppression in which the great mass of the cultivators 
were placed ; but we must confess that, anxiously and fully as this subject had engaged our 
thoughts, we bad not formed an adequate idea of the state of things under your Govern- 
ment, in this respect, until we met, on its proceedings, with the correspondence between 
the judicial functionaries and the Court of Sudder Adawlut, which was referred by you, in 
1809 and 1810, to the consideration of the Board of Revenue, the answers which were 
returned by the Collectors of districts to the circular letter of that Board, dated the 
yth June 1811, and the minute of Mr. Colebrooke thereon. 

19, To these documents we briefly adverted in the 198th pamgraph of our Revenue 
Despatch of the 6th January 1815, as not having been mentioned to us in any letter from 
Bengal, but as having “ attracted our particular attention." The communication which we 
had before made to you of our sentiments, seemed to us to supersede the necessity of entering 
at that time, into a detailed consideration of the papers in question, We therefore contented 
ourselves with declaring that the perusal of those papers had served greatly to strengthen 
the opinion formerly expressed by us as to the insufficiency of the provisions which had 
been made for remedying the prevailing disorders. . 

20. Among the most important documents upon this interesting subject which have lately 
reached us, are the report of Mr. Cornish, fourth Judge of the Patna Court of Circuit, 
dated the 26th July 1814; the letter of the Board of Commissioners, and the minutes of 
Messrs. Rocke and Colebroke, of the Board of Revenue, recorded on your Revenue Con- 
sultations of the 12th August 1815; the letter addressed by Mr. Thomas Sisson, to your 
judicial secretary from Bencoolen, under date of the 2d April 1815, * on the relative state 
of the landlord and tenant” in the district of Rungpore; and the Governor-general’s minutes 
of the 21st September and 2d October 1815, on the Revenue and Judicial administration of 
the territories dependent on your Presidency, together with the reports cf the local officers 
which accompanied them. b 

21. Without meaning to commit ourselves to an acquiescence in every view and principle 
which the minutes of Lord Hastings embrace, we think it due to their author to declare,. 
that we consider them as containing one of the most valuable expositions of tlie actual state 
of the internal administration of the territories under the Bengal Government that we have 
had occasion to peruse. 

22. The documents here enumerated unequivocally confirm the truth of all the informa- 
tion of which we were previously in possession, respecting the absolute subjection of the 
cultivators of the soil to the discretion of the zemindars, while they exhibit to us a view of 
things, with reference to the landed tenures and rights of that valuable body of the people, 
which satisfies us that a decisive course of measures for remedying evils of such magnitude 
must be undertaken without delay. 

23. Mr. Cornish states, on this subject, “ the ryots conceive they have a right to hold 
their lands so lung as they pay the rent which they and their forefathers have aluays done, 
The zemindars, although afraid openly to avow, as being contrary to immemorial custom, 
that they have a right to demand any rent they chose to exact, yet go on compelling them 
to give an increase; and the power of distraint, vested in them by the Regulations, soon 
causes the utter ruin of the resisting ryot.” 

24. Mr. Colebrooke asserts, from his own experience, that disputes between zemindar and 
ryots, in the Lower Provinces, were less frequent and more easily determined anterior to 
1703, than they now ure; and he further states that “ the provisions coutained in the general 
Reyulations fur the permanent settlement, designed for the protection of the rvots or tenants, 
are rendered wholly nugatorv;" and that “ the courts of justice, for want of definite infor- 
mation respecting their rights, are unable etlectually to support them. 1 am disposed, 
therefore,” he adds, “ to recommend that, late as it now is, measures should be taken for 
the re-establishment of fixed rates, as nearly conformable to the anciently-established ones 
au muy be yet practicable, to regulate distinctly and definitely the relative rights of the 
landlord and tenantry.” 

$5. Mr. Sisson, in. his letter on the relative state of landlord and tenant in Rungpore, 
describes the “ arbitrary oppression under which the cultivator of the soil groans, as having 
at length attained a lyight so alarming, as to have become by far the most extensively 
injurious of all the evils under which that district labours; and expresses an apprehension, 
“ thut until, by a steady adherence to the most decisive and vigorous measures, the bulk of 
the community shall have been restored from their present. state of abject wretchedness to 
the full enjoyment of their legitimate riglits, it will be in vain to expect sulid and substantial 
improvement,” 

26, The sentiments of many other of the local authorities emploved in the internal adminis- 
tration cf the country, whose Teports are now before us, are equally strong upon this subject, 

27. The Marquis of Hastings describes the situation of the village zemindars to be such 
as to call loudly tor the support of some legislative provision." ‘Lhis,” observes his Lord- 
ship, * is a question which has not merely reference to the Upper Provinces” (of which he 
had previously been speaking); “for, within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the situa- 
tion of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate. In Burdwan, in Behar, in Cawnpore,. 

and 
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-and indeed wherever there may have existed extensive landed property at the mercy of indi- - 
viduals, whether in farm or jagheer, in talook or in zemindarry, of the higher class, com- Appendix, No 11, 
plaints of the village zemindars have crowded in upon me without number; and I bad only — 

the mortification of finding, that the existing system established by the Legislature, left Revenue Leitar 
me without the means of pointing out to the complainants any mode in which they might to Bengal, 


hope to obtain redress, ”——“ In all these tenures, from what I could observe, the class of ae ru Con- 
f : À ; Aie ng s. guered Provinces, 

vilaze proprietors appeared to be in a train of annihilation; and unless a remedy is ned 15 Jan. 1819- 

applied, the class will soon be extinct. Indeed, I fear that any remedy that could be propose j 


would, even now, come too late to be of any effect in the several estates of Bengal; for the 
license of twenty years, which has been left to the zemindars of that province, will have 
given them the power, and they have never wanted the inclination, to extinguish the rights 
of this class, so that no remnants of them will soon be discoverable,” : . 

28. His Lordship adds: “ It is well known, (and even if it were questionable the practice 
of the provinces which have lately fallen under our dominion would set the doubt at rest,) 
that the cultivating zemindars were, by a custom more anciegt than all law, entitled to a 
certain share of the produce of their lands, and that the rest, whether collected by pergun- 
nab zemindars or by the officers of Government, was collected as the huck of the Circar.” 

29. The paramount importance, on every ground of justice and expediency, as connected 
with the welfare and prosperity of the British empire in India, of adopting all practicable 
means for ascertaining and protecting the rights of the ryots, has, in our former correspon- 
dence, been made the topic of frequent and serious representation; nor can it be otherwise 
than most satisfactory to us to find that the members of your Government, and those acting 
under its authority in the internal administration of the country, are now so earnestly occu- 
pied in the furtherance of this most important and essential work. — . 

30. We fully subscribe to the truth of Mr, Sisson’s declaration, that “ the faith of the 
State is to the full as solemnly pledged to uphold the cultivator of the soil in the unmolested 
enjoyment of his inng-eatablahed rights, as it is to maintain the zemindar in the posses- 
sion a his estate, or to abstain from increasing the public Revenue permanently assessed 
upon him, 

2 At the time when the discussions took place on the subject of forming the perma- 
nent settlement iu the Lower Provinces, the question was agitsted, whether the ascertain- 
ment of private rights ought not to have been carried into etfect before that arrangement 
was concluded. Zemindary oppressions and abuses, during the revolutions that had 
occurred in the Bengal Provinces at periods not long anterior to the establishment of the 
British power, and the early measures of our administration, had thrown such obscurity 
ever the rights of the cultivators, that it became difficult to define them. “ The vague 
term usage” (as Lord Cornwallis observed, in his minute of the 11th February 1793) “ wag 
the only rule for deciding upon any question of Revenue, and the rights of those concerned 
in the el of it; and custom, which varied in almost every district, and precedent, 
might be pleaded in justification of every species of exaction and oppression.” The diffi- $t 
culties to be encountered in the pursuit of minute local investigations, deterred Lord Corn- ` 
wallis from a task, to the undertaking of which, it must be confessed,.the sentiments and 
instructions of the Court of Directors had been unfavourable, from the time of Mr. Hastings 
to their first despatch of the 12th April 1786, on the subject of the decennial settlement. 

32. Mr. Shore, though fully sensible of the difficulty of simplifying and defining the 
rates of assessment on the ryots, was decidedly of opinion, that the Government should 
first see this accomplished, before they entered into any permanent engagements with the 
zemindars, “ in order,” as be said, “ that justice might be impartially administered accord. 
ing to fixed rales *,” 

33. He was, therefore, for considering the period of the decennial settlement +, then 

about to be concluded, as one of experiment, during which the Government should-direct 
their attention systematically, not only to the importance of giving confidence to the zemin- 
dars, but also of procuring a simplification of the complicated rental of the ryots; so that, 
“ af, at the end of the fifth, sixth, or any subsequent year, not exceeding the eighth, of 
the assessment, it should be found that ‘the desired improvement had been accomplished, 
that the relative rights of talookdars, ryots and zemindars, were rendered definite and pre- 
cise, and that the country flourished under the prescribed Regulations end the superintend- 
ing care of the revenue oflicers, the settlement might again be extended to any period cf ten 
‘or twenty years.” : i 

. S4. The same view of the subject had been taken by Mr. Hastings, in the course of the 
discussions. which arose, at an earlier period, as to the adoption of a permanent plan for the 
administration of the Land Revenue f. x 

35. The data with reference to which Mr. Francis proposed to determine upon the amount 
of the assessment, were the average collections of the three preceding years. Mr, Hastings. 
was impressed with the importance of being previously furnished with accurate statements 
-of the real value of the lands throughout the country, as the ground on which the settle- 
ment ought to be constructed, observing that, to obtain these, “ would be the work of ` 
much official knowledge, some management, and unremitting labour in compiling and . 
collating the accounts of the past collections, in digesting the materials which anges be | 

. furnished 

CEP Fn 

® Minute, 18th September 1789. + Minute, 8th December 1789. 


1 Vide Consultations, tst and 12th November 1776 ; or Minutes of Hastings’s Trial, Vol. II. 
4822, p. 1287 to 1297. SUIS jo Minis Trial Veckic osa qe 
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furnished by the provincial councils and dewans, in issuing orders for special accounts and- 
other materials of information, and in deputing native officers on occasional investivations." 
He likewis2 remarked, that “ other inquiries. would be useful to secure the ryots in the 
perpetual and undisturbed possession of the lands, and to guard them against arbitrary 
exactions.” 

36. Alluding to the total disregard shown by the zemindars to their solemn engagements, . 
and to the peremptory injunctions of Government to grant pottahs to the ryots, Mr. Hast-- 
ings observed, “ It is the zemindar's interest to exact the greatest rent lie can from the 
ryots, and it is as much against his interest to fix the deeds by which the ryots hold their 
lands and pay their rents, to certain bounds and defences against his own authority. The 
foundation of such a work must be laid by the Government itself." He therefore proposed to 
collect the materials for it, “ by obtaining copies of the existing pottahs and of the nerrick: 
bundee, or rates of the land, by which they were regulated in each district, and every other 
information which might throw light on this subject, and hereafter enable the Government 
to enter into a more permanent and regular mode of taxation." Nor did he omit to point. 
out with clearness the manner by which, agreeably to the acknowledged rules of Indian. 
Governments, it was practicable to accomplish the objects in view. A Committee of Inves- 
tigation was accordingly appointed, by the casting vote of Mr. Hastings, for the purpose of 
examining the country records of accounts, and of conducting and Superintending the other 
requisite inquiries; but it was ordered to be abolished by a despatch from England. 

34. It was under the influence of the same feelings and principles, that the Board of 
Revenue, in 1786, recommended the creation of the office of chief Sheristadar, with a view 
to the restoration of the “ correct ancient Revenue system of the country” to its former effi 
ciency, which, in their judgment, was “no less calculated to protect the great body of the 
people from oppression, than to secure the full and legal rights of the sovereizn.” This 
measure was approved of by the government of Sir John M'Pherson ; but Mr. James Grant,.. 
the first chief sheristadar who was appointed, had no sooner entered upon the investigations. 
and arranzements that were to constitute the basis of the intended. reforms, than his office 
was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, who had newly succeeded to the government of India. 

38. The experience of the last 24 years induces us to believe, that if the policy of 
Mr. Hastings bad not been departed from, or if a stop had not been put to the further pro- 
secution' of Mr. Grant’s valuable labours, we should not now have to lament, that the objects- 
of the permanent settlement, in as far as regards the security and happincss of the most 
numerous and industrious class of the community, have hitherto been so imperfectly attained, 
and that, instead of maintaining their rights, we have not even ascertained what they are. 

39. It is also a circumstance which is not to be overlooked, that although so many years 
have elapsed since the conclusion of that settlement, vet no resort has been had to the exer~ 
cise of the power we then expressly reserved, of interfering for the purpose of defining and 
adjusting the rights of the ryots. We conclude, that the supposed difficulty or impracti- 
cability of the operation was the cause of this non-interference. We find, however, that 
antecedently to the permanent settlement, this power was successfully exercised in several 
parts of the territory under your government, and that the advantages of this policy are 
still felt in those districts, although the general system of your Revenue aud Judicial admi- 
nistration has been unfavourable to the preservation and improvement of the advantages 
thus obtained. à 

40. We particularly allude to the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and to part of Dinagepore, when 
it was under the management of the late Mr. Hatch. In the vicinity of Calcutta also, * the 
ryots,” as Mr. Colebrooke understood, “ have been supported, by the decision of Adawluts, 
in their pretensions to hold their lands upon the rents payable by them, or by the persons 
whose representatives they are, according to the best general measurement which was uncer- 
taken by the authority of Government before the permanent settlement, and of which the 
record is understood to be preserved in the office of the Collector.” It is also stated by 
Mr. Colebrocke, that “ the Regulations of Benares have maintained the table of rates of 
Fusily 118;, and that the canonyoe office yet exists in that province for its preservation.” 

41. Mr. Sisson, in the Report to which we have already referred, adverting to the 
measures that had Leen adopted, in 1788, in Dinagepore, states that Mr. Hatch ascertained, 


* by a local investigazion, ** 1st, the several varieties of rate and pettah, and the proportion 


at which the illegal cess was made, in the several estates, to bear to the recorded rental ; 
adly, by actual measurement, the extent of cultivation in cach pergunnah;” 5dly, that he ` 
reduced * the qualities of land in each pergunnah to a certain number of classes, which 
might readily be distinguished one from the other,” jthly, that he ascertained “ the average 
gross produce of each class; and 5thly, that he determined, ** reference being had to the 
present and former rates of rent, what proportion. of the averaze produce should, in cach 
class, be retained by the ryot, and what proportioa of a fixed money valuation should be 
received by the zemindar,” 

42. Mr. Sisson, while he strongly urges the adaption of the same course of proceeding 
in other parts of the country, ou account of ** the incalculable blessings it would confer on 
8 very numerous population," further states, in proof of its expediency, that in 1708 a con- 
siderable portion of the tract settled by Mr, Hatch having been separated from Dinagepore 
and annered to Runspore and Rajeshahye, * this change had been fatal to the riguts of 
the culuvators;” and that * Mr, Hateh’s rates had becn utterly disregarded by the zemin- 
durs" whilst, * in. Dinagcpore, the system cf rates is 80 generally known, that the pro- 
prietors left under the jurisdiction of that district have not as vet dared to alter the Tales, 
though they often strive to evade them by disputing the quality of the lands" — Mr. Sisson, 
in his report, takes occasion to contrast the settlement formed ia Dinagepore with that 

b made 
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made under the permanent settlement of Rungpore, where he had latterly acted as joint - 
magistrate. “ Thus,” be says, “ while the settlement of Dinagepore, the state of which Appendix, No. 11. 
district must have been precisely similar to that of Rungpore, was, by the zeal, diligence — 
and abilities of Mr. Hatch, founded on the result of the minutest investigation into the Reverie at 
state of the resources of every pergunnah, that of Rungpore was established on the uncer- dd ppt m 
tain criterion of preceding settlements, which had their basis in bare conjecture." . This quered Provinces, 
observation must be allowed generally to apply to the other settlements that were concluded 15 Jan. 1819. 
in 1793 in the Lower Provinces. . 

43. We have, in our Revenue Daspatch of the 6th January 1815, taken occasion to advert 
to a similar course of measures, in which the Assistant Collector of Bhauglepore was 
engaged in 1787, and apparently with much success, for the purpose of inquiring into the ` 
resources of the country, and of ascertaining and adjusting, on fixed principles, the rights 
of the cultivators. The measures which he had re id and completed in one pergunnah 
were highly approved by the Collector and by the Board of Revenue, who notified their 
wish that the Assistant Collector would proceed with all possible expedition in extending 
similar Regulations to other parts of the district.” Some further progress had been made 
in the accomplishment of this object, when the execution of it was superseded by the 
general arrangements which were then determined upon preparatory to the permanent 
settlement. 

44. We are, on this occasion, naturally led to notice what is stated by you on the subject 
of the Regulations passed in 1793, concerning pottahs, and of those subsequently enacted. 


45. With respect to Regulation VIII. of 1793, we have to observe that more seems to 
have been expected from its enactments in favour of the ryots, than they were calculated 
to effect unsupported by other institutions, and that it was in fact almost wholly nugatory. 
By section 2, Regulation XLIV. of 1793, it was enacted, that no lease should be granted 
for a period of more than 10 years, and that no lease should be renewed except in the last 

ear of its term; and every lease granted in opposition to that prohibition was declared - 

null and void. By another section of the same Regulation it was provided, that when- 
ever lands are sold by public sale, for arrears of the public Revenue, all engagements with 
under-farmers and ryots, as well as with dependent talookdars, should stand cancelled 
from the day of sale, the purchasers being left at liberty to collect from the talookdars, 
ryots or cultivators, according to the rates and usages of the pergunnah (which rates 
and usages were left unascertained), as if the engagements so cangelled had never existed ; 
and the operation of the foregoing rule was extended, by Regulation III. of 1796, to the 
entire annulment of leases of lands, of which a part only might be sold for the recovery of 
arrears of Revenue. The primary, and indeed sole object of Regulation XLIV. of 1793 evi- 
dently was, to guard against a permanent diminution of the public Revenue under the set- 
tlements that had been concluded with the zemindars, by which a permanent limitation had 
been set to the demands of Government upon them; and it was still further to guard 
against such a consequence, that the modifications it underwent by Regulation III. of 1796 
wereadopted. When we bear in mind the fact stated by Mr. Rocke, in his minute recorded 
on your Revenue Consultations of the 12th August 1815, that subsequently to the period 
of the permanent settlement, “ probably one-third, or rather one-half, of the landed pro- 
perty in the province of Bengal may have been transferred by public sale on account of 
arrears of Revenue,” we can readily conceive how prodigiously numerous must have been the 
instances in which engagements between zemindars and ryots were annulled. 


46. The original Pottah Regulation (VIII. of 1793) was also very materially defective, in 
making no sufficient provision for the ascertainment of the rights in which it professed to 
secure the ryots by their pottahs. It was of much more importance, for the security of the 
ryot, to establish what the legitimate rates of the pergunnahs were, according to the customs 
of the country; or, at all events, to have ascertained the rates actually existing, and to 
have caused a record of them, in either case, to be carefully preserved, than merely to enjoin 
the exchange of engagements between them and the zemindars, leaving in total uncertainty 
the rules by which those engagements were to be formed. It is true, that to have taken 
the rates at which the ryots were actually assessed by the zemindars, at the period of the 
MM settlement, as the maximum of future demands, would have had the effect, as 

r. Shore observed in one of his minutes, of tonfirming subsisting abuses and oppressions; ' 
but it would, at least, have fixed a limit to them, The necessary information respectin 
those rates might, in à great measure, have been found in the registers of the canongoes, had 
that office been maintained in its original state of efficiency. But the canongoe’s otfice had, 
as we had occasion to remark in our Revenue Despatch of the 28th October 1814, and in 
subsequent despatches in the same department, been most unfortunately abolished in the 
Lower Provinces, when the permanent settlement was introduced, instead of being reformed ` 
and brought back to the purposes of its institution; and the putwarries, whose accounts 
were of the utmost importance, in all cases of disputed claims between zemindars and their 
tenants, and between renters and ryots, having, at the same time, been virtually made the 
servants of the zemindars, naturally became averse to produce any documentary proof of 
exactions levied by their employers, and little credit was due to their accounts when pro- 
duced. The consequence was, that the only safeguards left for the ryots were the Pottah 
Regulation and the courts of justice, That Regulation must have been very inadequate to 
protect their interests against further encroachment, even had it been-generally ected upon; — ' 
but its originally imperfect construction, together with the modifications and restrictions 
Which it efterwards underwent, indisposed the ryots to comply with its provisions; and 
the courts of justice could not avail much in cases of dispute, where there were no data on 
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which to decide, even if they had, in other respects, been competent to settle questions of 
that nature, 

47. But what appears to have had a more sensible operation in the depression of the 
ryots than perhaps any other cause, was the power vested by Regulation VII. of 1799 in 
zemindars, talookdars, and other landholders and farmers of land, of distraining for rent, 

48. The representations which were made by some of the most intelligent of the Judicial 
and Revenue functionaries, within a very few years after the passing of that Regulation, and 
which were generally made in the course of 1809 and the two following years, of the 
enormous exactions and oppressions which were practised under the last-mentioned Reeula- 
tion, led in 1812, to a revision of the existing rules respecting pottahs and other engage- 
ments between landholders and their tenants, as well as respecting distress and other 
summary modes allowed to the zemindars for enforcing payment of their demands; and 
Regulation V. of 1812, which was subsequently explained by Regulation XVIIL of that 
year, was passed for amending some of the rules then in force for the collection of the Land 

evenue. 

49. Mr. Colebrooke, on whose suggestions Regulation V. of 1812 appears chiefly to have 
been framed, after stating that “ there is actually no sufficient evidence of the rates and 
usages of pergunnalis which ean now be appealed to for the decision of the questions 
between landholder and rvót," and consequently, no definite rules for the guidance of 
courts of justice, expressed himself in the following terms: “ [n this state of matters, it 
would be better to abrogate most of the laws in favour of the ryot, and leave him for a cer- 
tain period, to be specitied, under no other protection for his tenure than the specific terms 
of the lease which he may then hold, than to uphold the illusory expectation of protection 
under laws which are nearly ineflectual, 

* The parties would be thus compelled to come to au understanding ; and the result 
would, on every consideration, be preferable to the present state of uncertainty, which 
naturally leads to oppression, fraud, and endless litigation." It was avowedly with much 
reluctance that Mr. Colebrooke sugyested the adoption of this alternative; for he immedi. 
ately added: “ If it be thought expedient, in place of abrogating the laws which were 
enacted for the protection of the tenantry, and especially of the khodkhoost ryot or resident 
cultivator, that the right of occupancy, which these laws were intended to uphold, should 
be still maintained, and that the ryot should be supported in his ancient and undoubted 
privilege of retaining the ground occupied by him, so long as he pays the rent justly 
demandable for it, measures should be adopted, late as it now is, to reduce to writing a clear 
declaration and distinct record of the usages and rates according to which the ryots of each 
pergunnah or district will be eutitled to demand the renewal of their pottahs, upon any 
occasion of a general or partial cancelling of leases.” 

50. He added: * I had it, at one time, under consideration, to propose a plan for the 
preparation of such records under the superintendence of the Revenue officers, assisted by 
the canongoe office, to be re-established for that and for other purposes, and in communi- 
cation and concert with the zemindars and principal ryots of each pereunnah, and | had 
made a considerable progress towards maturing the plan of this ereat undertaking ; but 
after much consultation with the late Acting President of the Board of Revenue (Mr. Crisp) 
and with other experienced and well-informed officers of the Revenue Department, E have 
been diverted from this project, by the apprehension that the intelligence and activity 
requisite for the due superintendence of its execution within each zillah, are not to be uni- 
versally nor generally expected, and that, if it were ill performed, it might not improbably 
add to the subsisting evils instead of remedying them.” 

51. The same considerations which had induced Mr. Colebrooke to abandon the mea- 
sures alluded to in the passage last quoted, (which measures, nevertheless, he afterwards, as 
appears from his minute of the goth April 1815, felt the great expediency of pursuing,) pro- 
bably influenced the decision of the late Government, and Regulauon V. of 1812 was framed 
in consonance with Mr. Colebruoke’s first suggestion. | 

53. It had been urged, at the time of passing that Regulation, that althouzh the rights 
of the cultivating classes had. been most materially violated, yet as the zemindars and the 
ryots had reciprocal wants, their mutual necessities must drive them to an amicable adjust- 
ment. Upon this doctrine it is well observed by Lord Hastings, in. his minute on the 
Revenue administration of Bengal, that “‘this reciprocity is not however so clear; that the 
zemindar certainly cannot do without tenants, but that he wants them on his own terms, 
and that he knows that, if he can get rid of the hereditary proprietors who claim a right to 
terms independent of what he may vouchsafe to eive, he will obtain the means of substitut- 
ing men of his own; and that such is the redun lancy of the cultivating class, that there 
will never be a dilliculty of procuring ryots ready to engage on terms just sullicieut to ensure 
bare maintenance to the envazer.” — ^ 

53. It ulways appeared to us, that the provisions of Regulation V. of 1312 would operate 
as a very imperlect corrective of the evils which it was intended to remedy; and this we 
expressed in our despatches from this department of the 28th October 1814, and 6th Jan, 
1815, and in our despatch from the Judicial Department. of the gth November 1814. 
Subsequent information has not only confirmed us in. the opinions which we, from the first, 
entertained, but has satisfied us that, in practice, the Regulation has been the very reverse 
of beneticial, In Mr. Sisson's. letter of the 2d April 1515, to which we have already 
referred, it is stated to have produced the most injurious consequences*, The zenundars of 

Rungpore 
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Rungpore are represented ms 28 perverting its provisions to the entailment, in perpetuity, 
upon their wretched victim, the pe e oc ‘ 

land) of a long series of exactions, of which he gives some most striking specimens. 
Section 2, of Regulation XVIII. of 1812, runs thus: “ Doubts having arisen on the con- 
struction of Section 2, Regulation V. of 1812, it is hereby explained, that the true intent of 
the said section was to declare proprietors of land competent to grant leases for any period, 
even to perpetuity, and at any rent which they might deem conducive to their interests,” 
&c. This provision has been construed to give to zemindars the power of demanding from 
the ryots any rent they might think proper, without regard to the customary rates of assess- 
ment in the perguonah, The inference seems unavoidable, that the persons with whom the 
permanent settlement was made, and those who, by inheritance or purchase, may succeed 
them, are authorized, by the existing law, to oust even the hereditary ryots from possession 
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of their lands, when the latter refuse to accede to any terms of rent which may be demanded ` ' 


i a 
of them, however exorbitant. 


54. In the consideration of this subject, it is impossible for us not to remark that conse- 
quences, the most injurious to the rights and interests of individuals, have arisen, from de- 
scribing those'with whom the permanent settlement was concluded, as the actual proprietors 
of the land. This mistake (for such it is now admitted to have been), and the habit which 
has grown out of it, of considering the payments of the ryots as-rent instead of Revenue, 
have produced all the evils that might be expected to flow from them. They have 
introduced much confusion into the whole subject of landed tenures, and have given a 


specious colour to the pretensions of the zemindars, in acting towards persons of the other 


classes, as if they, the zemindars, really were, in the ordinary sense of the words, the pro- 
pun of the land, and as if the ryots bad no permanent interest but what they derived 
rom them. ' 
55. Lord Hastings, in his minute of the 21st September 1815, mentions another case, in 
which a serious misconception has occurred in regard to rights of property. "Referring to 
mocurrery jagheers, which we consider. in no b aa to differ as to their tenure, except in 
point of duration, or as to the rights they confer, from pergunnah or larger zemindarries, he 
` states that, under jagheerdarry tenures, “ all that the Government could make over were 
the rights possessed by itself; so that it was incumbent upon the assignees to be guided 
in their conduct towards the subjects of Government transferred to them, by the same rules 
and principles of action as regulated the proceedings of Government.” Lord Hastings goes 


on to state, that “ in practice, however, it is to be feared that the assignment on the part of ` 


Government is considered to confer a proprietary right, with all the powers and privileges 
: attached to such rights by the Regine Thus, as but one proprietor of the soil is recog- 

nized, the rights of all those with whom Government had till then engaged, (1. e. until the jagheer 
was granted,) are totally annihilated by the assignment. What was heretofore paid as Revenue 
must now be paid as rent; those who before held their lands with only the condition of 
a fixed payment to the Government, became tenants subject to arbitrary exactions, and 
liable to ejectment if they resist the demands." - : ` 


56. The Board of Commissioners, in their report already referred to, write to the same 
effect: “ As the Government, by the grant of a jagheer, can assign no more than what they 
themselves possessed (viz. the right of deriving a certain rent from the land), it would 
naturally follow, that the assignee could possess no other authority than what Government 
could have exercised. But, by the universal practice under such grants, the assignees 
become virtually vested with all the rights of property, and discharged from all the obligations 
imposed by Government on themselves.” 


- 57. It is true, that the Board state that the situation of the zemindars within the jagheers 
" Med contemplated in any rules proposed or enacted for the protection of the ryots in 
gener . 

58. We can, however, have no doubt that, wherever the rights of the zemindars have 
been affected, by describing the jagheerdar as if the proprietorship in the land had been 
conferred upon him, the rights of Bie ryots must likewise have been affected by it. In fact, 
where the jagheers are of small extent, the zemindars themselves, must have bon no other 

than ryots, who. were either the parties with whom the settlements had been concluded 
` before the grant of the jagheer, or who, as residentiary cultivators within the village, may 
have rented the Revenue of the circar payable by the other ryots on their own account, or 
realized them in the character of the public servants of the village, being answerable for the 
` whole that they collected. . 

59. The Board of Commissioners, in enother passage of their letter, with an express 
: reference to these village zemindars, state that “ the mistake of making the perpetual set- 
tlement with rajahs as the proprietors of the whole of the lands composing their rajes, has chiefly 
affected an intermediate class, the village zemindare, to whom no compensation can now be 
made for the injustice done to them by the transfer of their properly to the rajahs. Indeed, 
the whole of this valuable class of landholders may be considera to be extinct in the Lower 
Provinces; with the exception of a few fortunate individuals who have preserved their 
estates, under the names of independent and dependent talookdars, by the precaution of 
fheir ancestors is providing themselves with written acknowledgments of the .general 
zemindar, who, in consequence of the interpretation put, on that title, was considered by the terms 
of the perpetual settlement as the universal proprietor of the soil, and the fountain from which 
alone any other person could derive a property." 


6o. These village zemindars were no other than those ryots of the villages who are dis- 


. tinctly. described by the Board of Commissioners in their official correspondence, and 
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by Lord Hastings in his minute, as the real proprietors of the land in their respective occu- 
ations, : 
p 61, It is needless to show, that the state of things here described must also exist in those 
arts of the country where the settlements have been made with one individual (not a rajah), 
bor the Revenue of a whole pergunnab or more, under the designation of proprietor of all 
the lands included within them, instead of describing him by such a term or terms as had 
heretofore been in general use under the native governments, or at least by such an appel- 
lation as should not convey a notion of his being that which he clearly was not, and which 
he is not, under any rights conferred upon him by the permanent settlement. The practice 
must, as in the two former cases, and in the same manner, affect the rights of all below 
the pergunnah zemindar down to the ryots of the villages, We may add, that the rights of 
the ryots of villages must be in the same manner affected, where the settlement is formed 
by the Government for one village only, but in the name of one person, called, as that 
person is in the Regulations, by the same term of proprietor of the land within it, in which, 
as it is now unequivocally admitted, he is only one of many to whom the lands of the village 
belong. 

62. It is fortunate, however, and must not be forgotten, that in the same Regulation in 
which the Bengal Government, in 1793, confetred rights upon the zemindars, apparently 
inconsistent with the rights of the cultivators of the soil, it reserved to itself the full power of 
passing such laws as, from time to time, might appear necessary for the protection of the 
rights acknowledged to be vested in the ryots. 

63. There can be no doubt, that a misapplication of terms, and the use of the word 
* rent,” as applied to the demands on the ryots, instead of the a propriate one of “ revenue,” 
have introduced much confusion into the whole subject of banded tenures, and have tended 
to the injury and destruction of the rights of the ryots. 

64. It is possible that terms which have been so long in use, bound up as they are with 
the very frame and texture of your Revenue Code, could not be dispensed with without 
great practical inconvenience. It is also possible, that the substitution of other more appro- 
priate terms, derived from the native language, may have the effect of weakening all con- 
fidence in the stability of the permanent settlement, by leading to the apprehension, that . 
an intention is entertained to undermine and overthrow the principles of that settlement, 
as it concerns the rights and interests of those with whom it was concluded, or of those 
who, now standing in the same situation are equally parties to it, These are undoubtedly 
inconveniences and evils which it is most essential to avoid ; but if the gradual introduction 
of such a change could be effected, without the risk of creating confusion in the practice of 
your Revenue Administration, and without danger of weakening the confidence of the 
country in the good faith of Government, we should be glad, for the practical reasons we 
have mentioned, that the attempt should be made. Should you, however, be of opinion 
tbat this cannot be done, we trust that you will particularly consider the view we have been 
taking of the subject, and that you will find, in the impossibility of removing this source of 
misconception, a strong reason, in addition to the many others that exist, to stimulate you 
to the diligent prosecution of that course of measures for settling and adjusting, in the 
clearest practicable way, the relative rights of the ryots and the zemindars, which now 
happily occupies your attention, and that of the Revenue and Judicial authorities under your 
Government. : 

65. Perfectly agreeing with what is stated by the Board of Commissioners respecting the 
jagheers (which corresponds with the view taken of the subject by Lord Hastings), that 
“nothing in the terms of any grant, either by the British Administration or by former 
Governments, can be interpreted to preclude the endctment of any laws which may be 
deemed expedient for the protection of the zemindars and ryots in jacheer lands,” we are 
decidedly of opinion, that a Regulation should be passed declaratory of that right in the 
Government, and that the same measures may be adopted within those lands for ascertaining, 
adjusting, and securing the rights of the ryots and all others below the jagheerdar, (and, 
indeed, in all instances where the public Revenue from land may have been assizned to 
individuals, whether on mocurrery or other more limited tenures,) as you may deem it 
necessary to pursue in the zemindarry lands in general. 

Ob. Tle diflerences. which have arisen, under the permanent settlement, between the 
zemindars and. ryots, the arbitrary exactions of the more powerful, the fraudulent evasions 
resorted to by the. weaker classes, and the vexatious litigations which have been the conse- 
quence of this state of things, afford sufficient evidence, that it is our duty, before any defi- 
nite system is adopted for provinces not yet finally settled, to investigate most attentively 
the evils to which the permanent settlement has given rise, to examine the nature and degree 
of the change in the relative situations of the zemindar and the ryot which bas taken place 
under its operation, and to ascertain, as nearly as possible, what were the previously existing 
rights with which it has either improvidently or unadvisedly interfered. 

67. We have already enjoined you to reserve the waste lands in making any future settle- 
ment ; but we have not been able to satisfy ourselves as to the nature of the interest pos- 
sessed by the zemindar in the waste lands, in those districts which have been permanently 
settled, Your construction seems to he, that his power over them is absolute and uncon- 
ditional, and that he is at liberty to contract for the occupation of them at whatever rates he 
can obtain, 1t is, however, the opinion of many considerable authorities, that in the leases 
of waste, as well as of other lands, the pergunuah rates form a standard of payment not to 
be exceeded. 

G3, We are aware that these pereunnah rates, as well as the tenures of the ryots, vary in 
diferent places, and that the utmost circumspection should assuredly be observed in endea- 
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vouring to ascertain and define these varieties y and it is very important to distinguish them 
in your consideration, as they have been affected by the permanent zemindary settlement, 
and as they exist in the countries in which that settlement has not been introduced, 
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146, ON the annexed date* your Honourable Court will find recorded a report from the 
Board of Commissioners in Behar and Benares, in which they have entered at a consider- 
able length into a discussion on the difficulties which must attend all attempts to ‘fix the 
rates payable by the ryots, and the evils which would, in their judgment, result from their. 
success. : , 

147. We are abundantly sensible that the task of ascertaining and securing the rights of 
. the inferior classes of the agricultural population is one of the utmost difficulty, nor can we 


be confident of success where all preceding Governments have failed; still, however, we. 


hope that the obstacles which have hitherto opposed the endeavours of Government in 
favour of what interesting class of our subjects, may be overcome by firm and persevering 
exertion, ‘The doctrine which it is the chief object of the report in question to support, viz. 
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that the prosperity of the country will best be attained by the annulment of all the prescrip- ` 


tive rights possessed by the resident ryots, might be consolatory under past failures ; but 


with the persuasion we entertain, both of its unsoundness in point of general policy, and of the - 


injusto of acting upon it, even though better founded, we shall not, of course, relax our 
efforts for the attainment of the above important object. 
148. We shall not now enter into any detailed explanation, either of the arguments used 


by the Board of Commissioners in the report in question, nor of the observations and orders ` 


which we deemed it proper to communicate to that authority in reply. 


149. The discussion appears to be of importance, not only with reference to the immediate 


question from which it arose, but also because we have reason to believe, that the same 


misapprebensions into which the Board has fallen in regard to the design of the existing. 


system of law applicable to the landlord and tenant under the Presidency, bas been exten- 
sively entertained. It is with a view to this circumstance, chiefly, that we now bring the 
subject to the notice of your Honourable Court. 
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EXTRACT Revenue letter to Bengal, in reply, dated gth May 1821. 


49. “ BEING doubtful,” say the Commissioners, “ whether we fully understand those parts 
of your orders which -direct the distribution of pottahs in all future settlements of landed 
estates, we take the liberty of requesting your further commands on the subject, The doubt 
which has arisen in our minds is, whether your orders refer to the form only, or both to the 
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form and rates of such pottahs. Ifthe former only, we cannot anticipate any difficulty in - 


executing your orders ; but if, as we are more inclined to believe, your commands refer to 
the latter, their real execution appears to us so arduous and difficult, and their operations, ag 
- they may affect the permanent interests of both Government and the public so questionable, 
that we trust we shall stand excused, in adverting both to the obstacles which we a pre- 


hend would interpose to counteract such an undertaking, and to the evils which would be - 


likely to follow from it, were it to be effected.” . CEP 

50. The purport of this document. you correctly describe in the following words: “the 
doctrine which it is the chief object of the report in question to. support, is that the pros- 
perity of the country will best be obtained by the annulment of all the prescriptive nights 


possessed by the resident ryote.” This is the more remarkable on the part of these Com-. 
missioners, as in the third paragraph of that very report of theirs they say: “It is almost. 


superfluous to observe, that in the discussions prior to the decennial settlement, it wag 
allowed that the ryots had vested rights in the [ands, and the Revenue authorities were 
especially enjoined to secure them in them.” "The annulment of all those rights, therefore, 
1s, or would be, the most extensive act of confiscation that ever was perpetrated in any 
country, This is a subject of immense importance, and we are happy to see that you have 
` not passed it over lightly. . 

51. This doctrine, viz. “ that the prosperity of the country would Lest be attained by the 
annulment of the prescriptive rights possessed by the resident ryots might,” you observed 
“ be consolatory under past failures,” but you a£ the same time expressed the persuasion 
you entertained “ both of its unsoundness in point of general policy, and of the injustice of 
acting upon it, even though better founded ;” and you added, “We are abundantly 
sensible that the task of ascertaining and securing the rights of the inferior classes of the 
agricultural population, is one of the utmost difficulty, nor can we be confident of success 
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when all preceding governments have failed. Still, however, we hope that the obstacles 
which have hitherto opposed the endeavours of Government in favour of that interesting class 
of our subjects, may be overcome by firm and persevering exertion.” With these sentiments 
it appears to us surprising that you should in any case, great or small, while you remain in 
so much professed ignorance of what is proper for you to do, precipitate that irrevocable 
settlement, which for aught you know, may hereafter preclude you from the very means 
essential to your end. 

52. We need not inform you that we have perused the Report of the Commissioners, and 
your reply to it, with peculiar attention. The latter document, we are happy to add with no 
ordinary satisfaction, on account both of the sentiments which it expresses, and the ability with 
which itis drawn. The Report of the Commissioners divides itself into two parts. In the 
first, they maintain the proposition that the rights of the ryots, though expressly acknow- 
ledged at the time of forming the permanent settlement with the zeinindars, are now abro- 
gated in all provinces subject to that settlement, and that tliis has been the necessary effect 
of Regulations which have been passed by your Government since that settlement was made: 
in the second, they endeavoured to prove that it would not be good, but extensively mischiev- 
ous, to fix the rates payable by the ryots. A 

53. In regard to the first of these affirmations, it does not appear to us that your propo- 
sition contradicts it. What you maintain is, that Government never intended to abrogate 
those rights, and that the reservation contained in Regulation I. of 1793 leaves it entirely 
open to Government to adopt any such measures as may appear necessary for maintaining 
and protecting them. This is unquestionably true, but so also, practically at least, is what 
is said by the Commissioners. The construction which the Commissioners apply to the 
Regulation V. of 1812, is that it left no right to the ryots, and this, it appears to us, is 
admitted by yourselves, “The rules,” you say “contained in Regulation V. of 1812 afford, 
it may be feared, a very insufficient remedy for the defects of former enactments, and those 
especially hy which the direct interference of the officers of Government in settling the 
form of pottahs to be granted, and received by the zemindars and ryots is superseded, and 
the zemindars and their tenants, left to settle the terms on which the latter are to hold 
their lands, have, it may be feared, been frequently misunderstood.” 

54. But though we must agree with the Commissioners that where the zemindar is left to 
settle as he pleases with the ryot, all rights in the land on the part of the ryot are actually 
and for the time extinguished, yet we do most fully agree with you that Government did not, 
by that enactment, bind itself to sacrifice for ever the rights of that numerous and valuable 
class of its subjects, or even to abstain from retracing that very step, if it should find upon 
consideration and experience that it was a false one. This enactment was no part or condi- 
tion of the permanent settlement : it is therefore revocable, and ought not to be maintained 
if found to be inconsistent with that protection of the ryots in their rights, and from those 
arbitrary exactions which did form, in principle at least, a part of the permanent settlement, 
and is the foundation, as it were, on which your Revenue and Judicial system professed to 
be built. 

55. The second proposition of the Commissioners, that to fix the rates of the ryots would 
be exceedingly mischievous, is founded on the assumption, that to give the ryots more than 
the bare and miserable subsistence allowed them by the zemindars, would not make them 
more happy, but as they are indolent and improvident, would only render them less pro- 
ductive; and that, happily for the country, the profit left by the permanent assessment on the 
land “ had not exclusively centered with the ryot, which it must chiefly have done had the 
original intentions of its author been enforced.” It is assumed that the zemindar, on 
the other hand, is a man of a very provident disposition, and “ by allowing him,” they say, 
“ to derive a fair profit bv enhanced rents, a strong excitement would be given to the exten- 
sion of the cultivation. Capital would be employed in the mode most conducive to augment 
the wealth of the country, while the advantages attendant on industry would be more gene- 
rally promoted: new channels of abundance and riches would be opened, Kc.” All this 
maznificent promise, you may observe, is founded on the two suppositions, that the zemindars 
in {ndia are a provident, productive class, and that the ryots are the reverse, And on no 
better foundation than this do Messrs. Rocke & Waring place the conclusion, that all the 
prescriptive rights of the ryots ought to be annulled. We desire to record our satisfaction 
at the following part of your reply: * The Vice-President in Council is little disposed to 
believe that any rules will be required to guard against the extension of too great advantages 
to the ryats; still less can he for a moment admit the position, that the native of India, by 
a strange perversity of nature, requires the stimulus of misery to goad him to exertion, and 
that he must for ever remain insensible to the benefit, however great and manifest, which 
industry holds out to him. The influence of such an opinion must extend far beyond the 
question now under discussion, and would in fact destroy all hopes of the moral improves 
ment of the people. It appears, however, fo the Vice-President in Council altogether at 
variance with the acknowledged principles of human nature. In point of fact, ton, the 
experiment has never beon tried; on the contrary, it may be much more justly said, that 
the characteristic indolence and imprudence of the indian peasantry, are the necessary results 
of the circumstances of their situation; and it would be unreasonable to expect the etlorts 
of industry, or the cares of prudence from persons who cannot but feel that the laws are 
insullicient to protect them in the enjoyment of the fruits of the one, and still more to secure 
them the more distant advantages of the other.” 

56. You had, indeed, express and decisive experience to which it lay with you to appeal, 
There is scarcely any fact to which there is more frequent testimony in your records, than 
the improvidence and prodigality which characterize the zemindars, On the subject of their 
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inattention to the improvement of their estates, the following declaration of Mr. Ernst, in 
his answer to the questions which were circulated in 1801, may serve as a specimen of the 
body of evidence which fills your records: “ Í have never seen or heard of a zemindar in 
Bengal who took any measures for the improvement of his estate on a large and liberal scale. 
Landholders do not carry their views beyond granting waste lands on the terms which are 
customary in the pergunnah ; they hardly ever encourage cultivation by digging a tank or 
making advances to the ryots.” 

57. The words of the Board of Revenue are these, and we cannot observe how directly 
the sentiments they express stand in opposition to those maintained by Mr. Rocke on the 
same subject, in the report now under immediate attention: “ With respect to the observa- 
tion of the Collector, that the talookdar have expended large sums of money in bringing the 


Jands into a productive state, we are induced to think he is misinformed on that point. 


The ryots generally clear and cultivate the lands at their own expense. The period of 
exemption from rent may, in some instances, exceed that specitied in the talookdar’s grant, 
but the burthen of expense, generally speaking, falls on the ryot.” With respect to the actual 
situation of the ryot in the permanently settled territories, you justly observe, that “ the 
records of Government contain numerous representations of the oppressed and miserable 
condition to which in many cases they have been reduced.” . 


58. The inference made by the Commissioners, that because it is very difficult to protect 
the rights of the ryots, therefore the rights of the ryots should be annulled, you have 
answered with great propriety. “ That obstacles,” you say, “ will be opposed by the zemin- 
dars to any measures calculated to protect the ryots from their oppressions, appears 
extremely probable, These obstacles, however, the Vice-President in Council would hope 
may be overcome by firm and persevering exertions on the part of the officers of Govern- 
ment; and though it is undoubtedly in every respect desirable that the work of reform 
should be gradual, we can scarcely anticipate, from the causes noticed in your letter, incon- 
veniences at all commensurate with those which have been so long experienced from the 

_ indefinite state in which the rights of the inferior classes of the agricultural population have 
hitherto been left. ‘Ihe Vice-President in Council cannot at the same time but feel, that 
so long as the rights of that class shall remain unpfotected, the British Government must be 
considered to have fulfilled very imperfectly the obligations which it owes to its subjects.” 


69. A great part of the stress of that argument of the Commissioners which is drawn from 
the assumed inutility of attempting to protect the ryots, rests, we perceive, upon the point of 
fixing, that is, rendering perpetual, the rates of ryots This argument, insufficient as it is, 
applies to you only, who on this occasion prescribed the permanent settlement ; not to us, 
who, so long as we remain without the means of knowing how to protect the rights of the 
several classes of the people, should on that account alone desire that all irrevocable settle- 
ments may be avoided. We have in our former despatches directed that no such settlements 
be formed in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, without our previous sanction; and we 
now direct that you consider those instructions also applicable to all cases in which you may 
not be precluded by the permanent settlement. 


60. We are certainly most desirous not only to see the ryots duly protected in their 
rights but also to see them thrive and prosper, for upon this more than upon anything 
else depends the welfare and improvement of the country; but we cannot discover the 
necessity of fixing in perpetuity the rates payable for the land in their own occupation, or, 
in other words, of limiting for ever the amount of Revenue derivable by the State from the 
land, which in an Indian country constitutes the grand source of public supply, from whence 
to administer to the necessary wants and exigencies of the public service. 


61. We have already expressed our satisfaction at the sentiments contained in your reply 
to the Report of the Commissioners in Behar and Benares, and the ability with which it is 
written, and we have read with more than ordinary satisfaction the following paragraphs 
fiom it: “ The Vice-President in Council is especially anxious that the Revenue Boards 
should constantly bear in mind, that these duties are by no means fulfilled in the mere 
execution of the existing laws or orders of Government, that their bbligations, as the advisers 
of Government, embrace a much wider range, and that to them Government must chiefly 
look in matters of Revenue, for an accurate knowledge of the practical effect of the laws; 
and for the suggestion of such measures as may appcar necessary for correcting the defects 
of the existing system, or for securing the benetits which it may, where duly executed, be 
calculated to afford. It is, indeed, above all things important, that the Government should 
not remain in ignorance of the extent to which its institutions fall short of accomplishing 
the ends for which they were formed.” Had these wholesome and enlightened principles 
been forced upon the public bourds and the public officers connected with the internal 
administration of the country in past years, it would, we are satisfied, have obviated many 
of those miscarriages and failures in the system and principles of your Government, and in 
the executive administration of them, to which you have of late become so deeply sensible, 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 1st August 1822. 


107. WE have derived much satisfaction from the full explayation which you have 
afforded us in these paragraphe, of the sentiments entertained by you on the important 
subject of the adjustment of the rates of rent payable by the ryots. In general those sen- 
timents concur entirely in the views by which we have ourselves been guided. As to the 
partial operation of the laws applicable to the Lower Provinces, it must, we imagine, be gene- 
rally admitted that they have been unfavourable to the interests of the inferior classes of 
tenantry. But it is nevertheless important to observe, that the uniform design of the legis- 
lature has been very different, and that there is nothing in the laws, when duly considered, 
calculated in the slightest degree to bar the Government from the adoption of such measures 
as it may see fit to adopt, with the view of securing the ryots.' We have on this head 
nothing to disavow and nothing to undo. The insufficiency of the existing rules must 
indeed be declared, but the aim and object of Government has been uniform; and the decla- 
ration of past failure affords the best ground on which to found the adoption of further 
measures calculated to secure the desired end. i 

108, With respect to the precise measures to be adopted, it is not so easy to come to 
any determination, for the evil exhibits itself in a vast variety of forms, and in a countless 
number of individual cases, Much good, however, will result from the distinct declaration 
of the principle, and means being now taken regularly to record the result of judicial deci- 


` sions with reference to the mehals. and villages to which they apply, we trust that much 


information calculated to fix the mofussil jammabundy will thus accumulate; to which will 
be added the more detailed, though, we fear, less authentic information of the canongoes 
and putwarries, - 

109. In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, our separate despatches relative to the 
settlement will show that we design, aa far as practicable, to adjust, through the agency of 
the Collectors, the rights and interests of every ryot, in every village, as it may be settled, 
and specifically to detine the rights of the zemindars with reference to the mofussil jumma- 
bundy so made. The existence of the permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces does 
not, in our judgment, oppose any legal bar to the adoption of a similar course there, if we 
can command a sufliciency of fit instruments, and the scheme be generally deemed expe- 
dient, for Government in limiting its demands, specifically reserved the option of such an 
interference; und if the zemindars have themselves failed to assess their ryots, and to issue 
pottahs on equitable terms as is provided, such an interference would require no other justi- 
fication than the proof that it could be expediently exercised. : 

110. As soon, therefore, as the Regulation relative to the settlement of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces is published, we propose consulting the Revenue Boards on the expe- 
diency of enacting such rules as may enable the Revenue Authorities in the Lower Pro- 
vinces, under proper restrictions, to make a mofussil settlement with the cultivators of 
estates held subject to a fixed jumma, or free of assessment, on behalf of the sudder mal- 
guzars or laker-haje-dars. 

111. The subject however is so difficult and important, and the magnitude of the work 
to be performed is so strongly in contrast with the extent of the machinery we can apply 
to its accomplishment, that we must entreat your indulgence if we shall appear unneces- 
sarily to postpone our final determination, We need not assure you that the matter will 
continue to command our most anxious attention. 

112, There is one point in the discussion contained in the paragraphs now under reply, 
which it may be proper distinctly, though briefly, to notice. Your Honourable Court 
would appear to consider the permanency of the rates according to which the ryots’ rents 
are adjusted, as a consequence merely of the permanency of the Government jumma., We 
confess we are not prepared to assume such a principle. 

113. We frecly indeed admit that, even though the ryots of Bengal had possessed no 
right of holding their lands at determinate rates, considered in their relation to the sove- 
Teign, it Was unquestionably competent to the Government, iu fixing its own demands, to 
fix ulso the rates at which the nde odd was to make his collections; and it was, we think, 
clearly intended to render perpetual the rates existing at the time of the perpetual settle- 
ment. The intention being declared, the rule is of course obligatory on the zemindars, 
But it seems clear that the two things are in their nature quite distinct. The ryots’ rates 
might be fixed, though the Government demand should continue variable, according to the 
extent and nature of the cultivation; and, on the other hand, the perpetual limitation of 
the demand of Government, in no respect necessarily implies a similar, or indeed any limit 
to the demands of the intermediate malguzur, ‘The questipa is simply whether the occu- 
punt ryota possessed. any right of holding at fixed rates, which it would be inequitable in 
Government to infringe, or to allow to be infringed ; or whether, by the recognized law and 
usage of the country, the supreme authority was considered at liberty to raise rents at its 
pleasure, This question, which as applicable to a particular species of property, must, we 
think, be rewarded as altogether distinct from the general right of taxation, may, it is plain, 
equally arise, whether the system of a perpetual limitation to the demand of Government 
on the sudder malguzar shall, or shall not be adopted, though such a limitation of the 


public assessinent might naturally lead to the fixing of mofussil rates. ii 
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- is a question which we have diseussed at some length in our Regulations regard- : 
is is viris of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and we shall not now enter fur- Apendis Ne: 14. 
er on the subject. * . rcs 
uns We ie bol insensible to the disadvantages of fixing rates, though the perpetual pis pener 
„adjustment of them might still of course leave rents to vary, but our conviction certainly is, HE a 
that the custom of the Country gives to the ryots rights limiting the right of Government, 9 
and, that the rights so possessed could not be set aside by the supreme authority without 
the imputation of injustice. We shall of course be careful to ascertain the existence of 
such rights in all individual cases, before acting on the assumption ; but if they be admitted 
to exist, your Honourable Court will perceive that the question of maintaining them is by 
no means necessarily connected with the permanency of the Government demand on the 
der malguzar. . i 
p On the further point, also, which is incidentally noticed in this discussion, viz. the 
class of persons through whose means the improvement of the country is most likely to be - 
romoted, we shall not now renew the discussion further than by remarking, that we cannot, 
b regard it advisable to use some higher agency than that of the individual cultivators, 
and that we should deprecate any plan of ryotwar settlement which sbould proceed on the 
principle of placing all classes on a level. 
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30. Recarnine this subject as of paramount importance, and the means of obtaining Revenue Letter 
the end which is bere proposed as affecting the character and prosperity of your Govern- 
ment more deeply than almost-anything else to which your attention can be directed, we 
feel the greatest satisfaction at the agreement which is in these paragraphs evinced between 
your views and our own. ' VES a oe . ; 

31. You consider that there is nothing in the law, that.is, in any rights. which you may 
have exerted in favour of the zemindars, “to bar the Government from such measures as it 
may sce fit to adopt, with the view of securing the ryots," It is no further useful, therefore, 
to look back to the “ practical application of these laws," which you admit has been un- 
favourable to the interests of the “ inferior classes of tenantry,” than may be necessary for 
effectually preventing so mischievous an application in future, And as “ the insufficiency 
of the existing rules must,” you say, “ be declared,” we agree with you most cordially, that 
4 the clear recognition of past failure affords the best ground on which to found the adoption 
of further measures calculated to secure the desired end.” 

32. We perceive with you the magnitude and difficulty of the task : and the step you have 
taken of “ recording the resnlt of judicial decisions, with reference to the mehals snd villages 
to which they apply,” is important as far as it reaches; that is, provided those decisions are 
formed upon the proper principle, and not according to that practical application, the mis- 
chievous consequences of which are spoken of in the preceding paragraph. As there is no 
doubt that it 1s only after an inquiry, as complete as a judicial inquiry ought to he, that 
tights ought to be recorded as definitively ascertained, it remains for you to consider by 
what means such inquiry can be made with the greatest despatch into the numerous cases 
which will present themselves for determination, ; : 

33. It is in the highest degree important that your design of adjusting the rights and 
interests of the ryots iu the villages, as perfectly in the Lower as in the Upper Provinces, 
should be cerried into effect. The doubts which we bave already expressed with respect to 
the sulüciency of the Collector's agency, will receive from you a due degree of attention. 
The complaint you make with respect to the limited machinery which you can apply, is of 
serious importance, You certainly do not estimate too highly the danger of performing such 
inquiries precipitately, and without due &ecuüty for their being sufficiently exact; and from 
your assurance “ that the matter will continue to command your most anxious attention,” 
we feel confident that no unnecessary delay will be incurred, If the great cause of delay is 
the inadequate extent of the agency you can employ, it is important to consider by what 
means it may be practicable to enlarge it. We shall have the greatest satisfaction in receiv- 
ing the result of your deliberations upon this subject, and shall be ready most zealously to 
co-operate with you for the speedy accomplishment of so desirable an end, . 

34. Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those tights which it was assuredly the 
intention of the permanent settlement arrangements to preserve and maintain, and should 
you in all cases where the nature and extent of those rights cannot be now satisfactorily ascer- 
tuned and fixed, provide such a limit to the demand upon the ryuts, as fully to leave them 
the cultivators profits, under leases of considerable length, we should hope the interests of 
ihat great body of the agricultural community may be satisfactorily secured, 


to Bengal, 
10 Nov. 1824. 
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Appendix, No. 16. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, 26th June 1828. 
Rights of the Ryots. 


29. IN paragraph 31 of our General Letter, dated 29th June 1826, and paragraph 171 of 
our despatch in the Department of the Western Provinces, dated 16th August 1827, as well 
as in other despatches from this and the Judicial Department, we have informed your Honour- 
able Court that this important subject was under our most anxious consideration; the 
circumstances which have operated to ‘prevent our coming to a conclusive decision upon it 
have been briefly adverted to, and we can only here express our regret at being still unable - 
to communicate to your Honourable Court, the result of our deliberations on the different 
measures which have been proposed for the attainment of greater security to the rights of 
ryots, an object which we can assure your Honourable Court we are most cordially desirous 
to accomplish. 

78, With advertence to the 183d paragraph of our despatch, dated 29th June 1826, and 
as connected with Regulation II. 1819, we beg to bring to the notice of your Honourable 
Court the proceedings recorded on our consultations of the annexed dates, which have refer- 
ence to the judicial powers to be vested in Collectors of Land Revenue in the settled pro- 
vince, under the provisions of Regulation IX. of 1825. 

79. On reference to those proceedings your Honourable Court will observe, that during 
the period embraced in the present narrative, it has only been deemed expedient to confide 
the exercise of the special powers adverted to, to one Collector (of Shahabad), under the 
control of the Board of Revenue in the Central Provinces; and in the districts under the 
control of the Board of Revenue in the Lower Provinces, the Collector of Jessore has alone 
been invested with those powers, aud, that only in a single pergunnah of that district, the 
ryots of some estates in which, were represented as suffering from the illegal exactions of 
a dependant talookdar, 


Peena anes nana dues aE 
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A. D. 1825. REGULATION IX. 


A REGULATION for extending the operation of Regulation VII. 1822, for authorizing. 
the Revenue authorities to let in farm Estates under temporary leases, on the default of 
the Malgoozars,. or to hold the same Khas for a term of years; for modifying and adding 
to the Rules coutained in Regulation II. 1819 ; and for making certain other Amendments 
in the existing Regulations.—Passed by the Governor-general in Council, on the 5th 
May 1825; corresponding with the 24th Bysaack 1232, Bengal Era; the 3d Jeyte 1232, 
Fussily ; the 25th Bysaack 1232, Willaity; the 3d Jeyte 1882, Sumbut; and the 16th 
Ramzan 1240, Higeree, : 

Wuereas the provisions of Regulation VII. 1822, are in force only within the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, in the district of Cuttack, and in the pergunnah of Puttaspore 
and its dependencies : and whereas there are within the other provinces belonging to this 
Presidency various mehals and tracts for which a permanent settlement has not yet been 
concluded, and it appears to be advisable that the Revenue authorities should be vested, in 
regard to such mehuls and tracts, with the same powers as belong to the like ollicers within 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces: and whereas the principle of the rules contained in 
the said Regulation, relative to lands held free of assessment or at a mocurruree jumma 
under special grants, is equally applicable to such tenures in all parts of the country: and 
it appears to be likewise expedient to make provision for the occasional exercise by the Re- 
venue officers in the Lower Provinces, of the powers specified in the said Regulation, for 
the summary trial of certain suits between individuals, subject as therein provided to an 
appeal to the Adawlut by a regular suit: and wheieas à frequent recourse to the sale of 
lands, for the recovery of arrears of Revenue in districts of which the assessment has not 
been fixed in perpetuity, being inexpedient, it appears to be necessary and proper that the 
Revenue authorities should be empowered to let in farm for a term of years the estates of 
defaulters under temporary leases, or to hold the same khas for the purpose of making a 
ryotwar settlement, where that measure may be deemed advisable rand whereas it has 
appeared to be expedient to modify and to udd to the provisions contained in Regulation II. 
1519: and wherens the rules prohibiting the collection of sayer duties, and the provision 
contained in section 39, Regulation IX, 1810, having been considered ee to several 
items of sewaee collections or cesses levied by the malyoozars and ‘others for local pur- 

oses, and according to ancient usage, which it would be injurious to abolish, it appears to 
be expethent to provide for the continuance of such collections when sanctioned by Govern- 
ment; the following rules have been enacted to be in force from the date of their promulya- 
tion, within the provinces belonging to the Presidency of Fort William. 

lI. First. 
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. Il. First. The provisions contained in clause 6, section 2, and in the thirty-three follow- — 
ing sections of Regulation VII. 1822, are hereby extended to all lands (including fees The provisions con- 
mocurruries and other tenures held free of assessment, or at a quit-rent under special grant) taine i elaus Sinh, 
not included within the limits of estates for which a permanent settlement has been con- thie. following H KA 
cluded in the manner prescribed by Regulation VIII. 1793, and Regulations II. and XXII. tions of Regulation 


1795, as far as the same may be applicable. - l VII, 1822, extended 
: to all lands not included within the limits of estates for which a permanent settlement has been concluded. 


Second. The said provisions shall likewise be in force in all estates which may now or Such provisions to be 


"hereafter be held khas, during the period for which they may be so managed. in force in all estates 
held under khàs management. 


Third. The provisions aforesaid shall also apply to the Sunderbuys, the hill lands of And to be held appli- 
Bhaugulpore and other extensive forests and wastes, not included within the limits of cable to the Sunder 
personnal, mouzahs or other Revenue divisions, specified at the time of settlement as Bhaugu)pore, and ge- 


elonging to the mehals then assessed ; as well as to all estates bordering on such forests Or neraliy to all forests 
' wastes. ‘ _ And wastes not speci- 
fied in the settlement accourts. 


III. It shall be competent to the Governor-general in Council to vest any Collector, or oen. 
other officer exercising the powers of Collector, within the provinces of Bengal, Behar, ™ Counci may vest 
on >, i > t : any Collector, &c. 
Orissa and Benares, with the several powers specified in section 20, Regulation VIT, 1822, with the several pows 
in the manner specified in the second clause of that section, within such local limits as ersspecifiedin Section 
may from time to time appear to be advisable: and the several provisions contained in 20, Regulation VII. 
Section 21, and the fourteen following sections shall ary to the several pergunnahs den "mua li- 
or other local divisions so placed under the jurisdiction of the Collector or other officer me 3 "my le T 

: ; sidered advisable. 
aforesaid, In such cases the 


several provisions contained in Section 21, &c. to be considered applicable. 


IV, Whenever an arrear of Revenue shall accrue on account of any mehal, for which an Rule of proceeding 
engagement may have been taken from tbe proprietors or persons recorded as pren; when an arrear of 
not being an estate of which the assessment has been fixed in perpetuity, and the malgoo- Revenas on account 
zars shall fail to discharge the same within one month of the date on eld it became due, d a pai 
then if there shall appear to be any objection to the sale of the estate, and the arrears not lé paid. within 
cannot otherwise be recovered (on which points the decision of the Revenue authorities one month afterit be- 
is to be held conclusive) it shall be competent to the Collector, or other officer exercising comes due, aud ob- 
the powers of Collector, with the sanction of the Board, and subject to the orders of Jt ens appear to a 
Government, to annul the existing engagements with the malgoozars, and to let the mehal unn kis ent 
in farm for such period, not exceeding 15 years, as the Governor-general in Council May may bennad. i 
appoint, or to hold the mehal under khås management for a like period. In such cases, if the mehal Jet in farm. 
the mehal shall yield a higher jumma than that for which the malgoozars may have Ifa higher jumma be 
engaged, the excess shall, in the first place be appropriated to the liquidation of the arrear obtained, the excess 
due on account of it, or such portion thereof as the farmer may not have separately agreed T M at riated to 
to discharge, or as may not otherwise have been recovered, and out of any surplus remain- rae nie ned nip 
ing, the malgoozars shall receive such malikana, not being less than fivé per cent. nor more ment of EA 
than 10 per cent. on the assessment of the last year of their engagement, as the Governor- the malgoozar. 
general in Council may direct. 


~ V., First. The following rules are enacted in modification of sections 5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 13, Rules in modification 
35, 22, and 30, of Regulation II, 1819. i of certnin Sections of 
. Regulation II. 1819. 

_ Second. Whenever a Collector, or other officer exercising the powers of Collector, shall Collectors, &c. em- 

Visit, or be about to visit any mehal for the purpose of making a settlement in the manner ployed in making a 
prescribed in Regulation VII. 1822, it shall be competent to him by a notification to be Settlement of lands tn 
stuck up in some conspicuous place within such mehal and each village thereof, if consist- Sue notification, & 


ing of several villages, to require all persons holding lands free of assessment, or at a fixed ie acheter 


jumma within or adjoining to the village or villages in which the lands of such mehal or persons holding lands , 


any part thereof may be situate, to appear before him either in person or by vakeel within free of assessment; 
a reasonable time, not being less than one month from the date of such notification, at such 

place within the mehal as he may select for holding his office, and to attend Mm from day Who.are to continuo 
to day while he may continue within the mehal, with all sunnuds or other writings-in virtue their attendance from 
of which they may possess the lands, or under which the lands may have been or may be day to day, & to pro- 


claimed to be held free of assessment or at a fixed jumma, together with any evidence they ier peso 


may desire to have taken in support of their claims. . which they claim to 


hold the lands rent-free, or at a fixed jumma, 


Third. It shall likewise be competent to Collectors and other officers aforesaid, when Collectors, &c. engag- 
engaged in the settlement of any mehal under the rules of the Regulation above mentioned, or €d im the settlement 
preparatory thereto, to measure or cause to be measured, without a previous reference to the °f mehals empowered 
Board of Revenue, all lands, whether malgoozaree or lakheraj, belonging or adjoining to s es" po a 
the village or villages in which such mehal, or any part thereof, may be situated. awaiting a previous 

relerence to the Board of Revenue. 


* 

Fourth, When the Collector or other officer aforesaid shall have commenced the settle- Collectors upon com- 
ment of any mehal in regard to which he may have issued a notification as aforesaid, and mencing the settle- 
shall propose to hear the claims of persons holding lands free of assessment or at a fixed public notice by an 
Jumma, and to receive their sunnuds and other writings as aforesaid, or any of them, the jshtahnr one day pre- 

i 


period fixed in the notification for the attendance of such parties being arrived, he shall on viousto that on which 
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proceedings in any of 
the cases proposed to 
he investigated. 
Collectors empowered 
to proceed ex parte in 
investigations should 
persons fail to attend 
after due notice given 
them; 

And with the sanc- 


tion of the Board of 


Revenue to resume 
such lands if they ap- 
pear to be held on an 
invalid title. 

Defaulters neglecting 
to appear, or to fur- 
nish the information 
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the day preceding that on which he may intend to hold proceedings in the said cases, or 
any of them, notify such intention by an ishtahar stuck up in his office and in some place 
open to the publie, within the mehal. 


Fifth. If any person holding land free of assessment or ata fixed jumma as aforesaid shall 
fail to attend either in person or by vakeel, after notice being given in the manner above 
prescribed, the Collector shall be competent to proceed er parte to investigate the title of 
such party to hold the land in his possession free of assessment; and with the sanction of 
the Board of Revenue to resume the said lands if they appear to be held on an invalid title, 
Nor shall any person, defaulting as above, or neglecting to appear and give answer when 
required to do so in the manner prescribed in Regulation II. 1619, be entitled to stay the 
resumption and assessment of his lands, under the rule contained in the 22d section of that 
Regulation. Provided further, that the rule contained in clause 2, section 13, Regula- 
tion II. 1819, shall be and be held applicable to such persons, as well as to persons who 
may appear when summoned under the provisions of that Regulation, or in the manner here- 
inbefore provided. 


required from them, not entitled to stay the resumption and assessment of their lands, 


Proviso, 


Collectors, Ke, en- 
goged in making set- 
tlements may either 
complete the investi- 
gations of claims un- 
der the rules in force, 
or limit their proceed- 
ings to certain points. 


When investigations 
are postponed Collec- 
tors to give the party 
due notice previous to 
resuming tlie inquiry ; 
and if the party should 
fail to attend, the case 
may be tried ex parte, 


Collectors, Kc. in in- 
vestiratiog claims to 
Lakeraje lands to be 
guided by tho provi- 
sions of section 15,ke. 
Regulation H, 1819. 
Collectors. &c. prohi- 
bited from resuming 
Jands even though the 
parties acknowledge 
such kinds to be liable 
to assessment, withont 
the sanction of the 
Board of Revenue. 


The Bonrd in such 
cases to direct the as. 
sessinent of the lands 


Sirth. It shall be competent to Collectors and other officers making settlements as afore- 
said, either to complete the investization of the claims of persons holding land free of 
assessment, or at a fixed jumma, under the rules of the 15th and following sections of 
‘Regulation II. 1819, with the modifications hereinafter provided, during the progress of the 
settlement; or to limit their proceedings to the ascertainment of the land actually held 
under such tenures, and the record of the title-deeds produced by the parties; postponing 
the further investigation of the’ case to a future period. When any Collector or other 
oflicer may postpone the investigation of any case as aforesaid, he shall at the same time 
notify to the party the time and place at which the further investigation is to be held; or if 
circumstances prevent him from doing so, he shall, before resuming the inquiry give the 
party one month's notice to attend: and on the failure of any party to attend when'so 
warned, the Collector or other officer aforesaid shall be competent to proceed to try the 
case er parte, and with the sanction of the Board, to resume and assess the lands. 
and the Collector may with the sanction of the Board of Revenue resume and assess the lauds, 


Seventh. Collectors or other officers who may proceed to investigate claims to lakeraje 
lands during the progress of a settlement, shall follow the rules of the 15th and following 
sections of Regulation II. 1819, in all cases wherein the parties may attend and deny the 
liability of their lands to assessment, subject to the modifications hereinafter provided. 


Eighth. No lands shall be resumed by a Collector, even though the parties may confess 
that they are [able to assessment, without the sanction of the Board of Revenue, save and 
except as hereinafter provided: but on such confession duly attested, which will of course 
supersede the necessity of any further inquiry, it shall be competent to the Board forth- 
with to direct the lands to be assessed, unless the same be held by village or zemindaree 
servants in lieu of wages, which shall not be resumed without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. Provided also, that in all cases wherein it may appear to the Board that the 
resumption of lands held free of assessment would occasion serious distress to the holders, 
it shall be their duty to submit a report of the circumstdnces to the Governor-general in 
Council. * 


unless they are held Ly servants in lien of wages which are not resumable without the sanction of Government, 


Specitic provisions of 
Regulations which 
the Collectors nro to 
consider applicable to 


Ninth. The provisions of clause 1, section 23, section 25, and section 28, Regulation 
VIL. 1822, shall be apphenble to cases investigated by Collectors, under the rules of Regu- 
lation H. 1819, or under the provisions of this Regulation. 


cases iivestigated Ly them, 


Stamped paper for 
proceedings in cases 
onginsting with n Cole 
lector declured to. be 
unnecessary, 


Witnesses to bo 

awntded all renwons 
ablo charges, which, 
as well as custa, aro to 


Speciticntion of docu. 
ments nnd particulars 
to he submitted to the 
Collector by. persons 
chiming to bold innds 
free of ansess ment, 


Collector, in case the 
clam »hould involve 


Only the intereat ol 


Government, to. pro 
cord in the mvesiese- 
ton obit, yvig enit 
days previous nouce 
to the party, 


Tenth. |t shall not be necessary to use stamped paper, for the proceedings held, or exhi- 
bits tiled before the Revenue authorities in cases originating with a Collector, or other officer 
of Government claiming to assess land held free of assessment, Bat the said authorities 
are nuthorized in the said Cases, as in all other cases wherein. they may exercise judicial 
powers under the provisions of the existing Regulations, to award to witnesses their reason- 
able charges and to levy the same, as well as all costs adjudged by them, by the process ia 
force fur the recovery of arrears of the Government Revenue. 
be levied by the process in force for the recovery of arrears of Revenue. 


Eleventh, Persons claiming to hold Tands exempt from Revenue shall, with their petitions 
of plaint, deliver to the Collector or other oflicer to whom the same may be preferred, all 
sunnuds and other writings on which their claim may be founded ; and shall lusert in the 
said petition a full speetfication of the several particulars required to be registered by the 
rules in force, relative to the registry of rent-free tenures, and of the grounds on which 
their claim is founded, Hf the chim shall involve only the interests of Government, the 
Collector shall proceed without delay to investiate the case, giving, however, eight days 
previous. notes to the pariy of the day on which he may propose to bring it toa hearing 
m the mode presctibed for the civil courts. 1£ the chim shall be against any individual 
singly or jointly with Government, the Collector shall serve hun with a notice containing a 
statement of the demand, and requinng bis attendance in person or by vakeel duly peut 

nized, 


* 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. [100 
Tized, within the period of one month, with any papers or evidence he mey desire to produce 
in deuial of the claim; and on the appearance of such defendant the Collector, after allow- 
ing him to inspect and examine the claimant's petition of plaint, and the writings therein 
referred to, shall call upon him to deliver within the period of seven days a statement of the 
objections he may desire to urge against the claim. fn such cases no other pleadings shall 
be required from the parties than a plaint and answer, but it shall and may be lawful for 
Collectors to receive and record such subsidiary pleadings as may appear requisite for the 
elucidation of the merits of the claim. Collectors shall proceed to investigate every such 
case as soon as possible after the answer of the defendant shall be received, giving, however, 
as aforesaid, eight days previous notice to the parties of the day on which he may propose 
to bring it toa hearing. „ Provided, that in cases wherein the parties concerned, or their 
authorized representatives, shall desire er consent (the same being signified in a written peti- 
tion or ikrarnumeh to be filed with the proceedings,) to have an immediate decision, whether 
the case shall originate in a claim on behalf of Government or in the suit of an individual ; 
and whether the proceedings of the Collector shall be beld under the provisions of Regu- 
lation II. 1819, or under those of this or any other Regulation touching the matter, it shall 
be competent to the Collector to proceed forthwith to the investigation and decision of the 
case without issuing any formal summons or notice, 
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But if the claim be 
dyainst an individual 
singly, or jointly with 
Government, the Col- 
lector js to serve the 
party with a notice 
containing a  state« 
ment of the demand, 
and requiring his at- 
tendance with the 
necessary documents 
und evidence. 


Defendant's answer 
to be given withig 
seven days, 


In such cases no fur ` 
ther pleadings to be 
required, but Collec- 
tors may receive and 


ings as are calculated to elucidate tlie claims. 


Alter the receipt of the defendaut's answer, eight days notice to be given of the 


day on which it is proposed to bring it to a bearing. 
Proviso, ia rase an immediate decision shall be petitioned 


Twelfth. Whenever a Collector or other officer exercising the powers of Collector shall 
be of opinion that any tract of lard belongs to Government, and that no individual bas 
bond fide possession thereof, it shall be competent to him, by a notification, to be stuck up 
in his kutcherrie, in the Zillah Court, and in the kutcherrie of the canoongoe, moonsif, or 
thanadar, to whose jurisdietion the land in question may belong or adjoin, to require all 
claimants to the same to appear before him within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the 
Board of Revenue, not being less than six weeks from tbe date of such notification ; and 
oa the appearance of such claimants to proceed £o investigate their claims in the manner 
prescribed by Regulation II. 1819, for investigations relative to the liability of lands to be 
assessed as herein modified. Provided further, that af the Collector or other officer aforesaid 
shall decide that none of the claimants have bond fide possession of the lands in question, 
and his decision shall be affirmed by the Board of Revenue, the said lands shall be at the 
disposal of Government until the same shall be adjudged to be private property by a decree 
of court on a regular suit. Provided also, that all such suits, if preferred by one of the 
claimants before the Collector, shall be dismissed with costs, unless instituted within six 
weeks of the date on which the Board may affirm the decision of that officer, and that the 
rule contained in elause 2, section 13, Regulation II. 1819, shall be strictly applied to such 
suits; nor shall any such suit be admitted on the part of any person who may not have 
appeared before the Colleetar pursuant to notice, unless he dal he able to show good and 
suflicient cause far his non-appearance, and shall apply for permission to sue within six 
weeks of his being inform ; 


diamissed with oosts. 


VI. It shall be competent £o the Governor-general in Council, by an order in* Council, to 
vest any Collector or other officer who may be deputed to hold a local inquiry within the 


limits of any mebal, with the same powers and authority in regard to all lands held free of 


assessment within or adjoining to the village or villages in which the lands of such mehal 
or any part thereof may be situated; and for the investigation of all claims touching such 
lands as by the foregoing provisions are vested in Collectors making settlements in the 
manner prescribed by Regulation VIL 1822: and also from time to time to depute Collectors 
or other officers aforesaid for the purpose of ascertaining, recording or investigating the said 
claims in the manner above prescribed, 


VII. The particulars of all lands held free of assessment within all villages and mehals, 
of which the settlement may be made under the provisions of Regulation Vii. 1822, shall be 
fully recorded in the proceedings of the Collector.or other ofticer making the settlement. 


of the Board's decision. Provided further, that if the party 
shall not prosecute his suit within six weeks of being permitted to sue, the suit shall be 


for. t 
Collectors, &c. if or 
opinion that any tract 
of'land belongs to Go- 
vernment, and chat no 
individual has bond 
fide possession there- 
of, to require by a no- 
tification the attend- 
ance before him of all 
claimants within 3 
given period ; 


And on the appear- 
anceofsuch claimants. 
to proceed in the ine 
vestigation of the 
claims in the -mode 
prescribed by Regu- 
lation H. 1819, 


Proviso in case no 
person has bond fide 
possession ofthe land, 


Further Proviso, 


Powerreserved to the 
Governor-general in 
Council to vest any 
Collector, &c.deputed 
to hold a local inquiry 
within the limits of 
any mebal, with the 
same powers and au- 
thority in regard to 
lands held free of as- 
sessment in all villages 
adjoining such mehal. 
All lands held free 
of nssessinent. withia 
villages and mehuls, 
of which the settle- 


ment may 'be made under Regulation VIL. 2822, to be particularized aud fully recorded on the proceedings of 


the Ccllector, &c, 


VIII. Nothing contained in Regulation II. 1819, or in any other Regulation in force, shall 
affect or be considered to affect the provisions contained in section 10, Regulation XIX. 
1793, section 11, Regulation XXXI. 1803, and in the corresponding enactments applicable 
to Benares and the Conquered Provinces, relative to grants illegally made subsequently to 
the dates specified in the said rules respectively ; and in all cases in which it shall be esta- 
blished to the satisfaction of the Revenue authorities, that any lands now held free of 
assessment, were subject to the payment of Revenue at the dates aforesaid, or subsequently 
thereto, and that they have not been thereafter exempted from the payment of Kevenue 
under the authority of the Governor-general in Council, nor adjudged to be exempted from 
payment of Revenue under a regular decree of court; it shall and may be lawful for the 
said authorities forthwith to resume and assess the said lands, save and except in cases 
wherein the Revenue of the same may belong to a zemindar, talookdar, or other malgoozar, 
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Nothing contained in 
Regulation HI. 1819, 
&c.to be construed to 
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with whom a permanent settlement has been concluded; nor shall the provisions of section 
to the payment of 22, Regulation II. 1819, apply to such cases. ot 


Revenue, and have not since become exempted by competent authority, may be resumed and assessed by the 
Revenue authorities, 


Exception in cases where the Revenue may belong to a zemindar, &c, with whom a permanent settlement 
has been concluded, 


The rules relative to IX. It is hereby declared and enacted, that the rules relative to the abolition of Sayer 
Sayer duties, and the duties, and the provision contained in section 39, Regulation 1X. 1810, are not and shall 
provisions contained Ot be held to be applicable to any item of Sewaee collections or cess levied by malyoozars 
in section 39, Regu- and others according to ancient custom, which has been or shall be sanctioned by a Collec 
htion Ix, 1810, de- tor or other superior Revenue authority, not being a tax on the transport, export or import of 
any fem tt Sea goods or merchandise, or other tax or duty specifically prohibited; but after the settlement 
collections or cess Of any village or mehal shall have been made in the manner specified in section 9, Regula- 
levied by malgoozars, tion VIT. 1822, the rules and provisions aforesaid shall be applicable to all cesses and col- 
Reo + lections not sanctioned in the manner specified in that section. 4 
After the settlement of any mehal shall have been made, the rules adverted to shall be applicable to all cesses 
not sanctioned in the mode speciticd in Section 9, Regulation VII. 1822. 
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Appendix, No. 18. Copy of REPORT from the Boarn of Revenue, Lower Province, to the Governor-general 
—: in Council, dated 25th July 1826. 
Report from the My Lord, 


D ly bebe” 1, WE have the honour to submit for the consideration and orders of your Lordship in 
Council, a Report dated 26th May last, received from the Collector of Jessore, (together 
with the papers noted in the margin * explanatory of the circumstances of the case,) of the 
result of a local inquiry which we, on the egth of last November, directed he should make 
into complaints preferred of very grievous oppressions sustained by the tenantry and ryots, 
from the illegal acts of Mahomed Ameer, putny proprietor of pergunnah Khalispore and 
Mohessurpassa, putny talooks and divisions of Kismut pergunnah Syedpore. 

2. The Board's orders to the Collector, under date the 3d May, and 25th and 29th No- 

: vember 1825, will, they trust, satisfy your Lordship that they have sought to be accurately 
and fully informed of the real circumstances of the complaints preferred, as likewise whether 
they could not, by an appropriation, in conjunction with the Mootuwullee, of a part of the 
surplus funda of the endowment towards assisting the sufferers in the institution aud con- 
duct of suits in the Zillah Court, afford some substantial redress for the injuries which had 
been committed. 

3. But with reference to the wretched condition to which the tenantry has been reduced 
by the relentless -oppressions of the putneedar, and the impracticabihty of obtaining, for 
their grievances either prompt or effectual redress, if no other than the common course of 
instituting regular suits for recovery and damages is pursued, we venture to sugvest, for 
your Lordship’s consideration, whether it is not advisable, as well for the sake of public 
example as for the purpose of allording the sufferers effectual and speedy relief, that a cove- 
nanted oflicer, duly qualified for the task, and vested with sufficient special authority for 
the occaston, should be deputed to the estate. 

4. Ín the event of your Lordship in Council approving of this suggestion, he should issue 
such instructions to the Collector and to the Mootuwuilee of the Syedpore trust-estate as 
will, we hope, induce them to afford the Commissioner your Lordship may depute, the most 
active and zealous assistance, 

5 We exceedingly regret that we cannot find either in the engagements. of Mahomed 
Ameer, putnedar, or in any part of the arrangements or stipulations under which the putnee 
tenures of the Svedpore trust-estate were sold, any grounds on which we could venture (as 
suggested by the Collector) to cancel the purchase made by Mahomed Ameer. But we 
unticipate the probability of the measure we have recomaeuded to your Lordship's consi- 
deration, if sanctioned, oceasioning such just and serious apprehension to Mahomed Ameer 
as shall induce him to consent, either to relinquish these lands on the purchase-money being 
made good to him, or to allow of such an interference, on the part of the Collector, as will 
lead to a settlement with the tenantry calculated to secure their rights for the future. 

6. The Board cannot forward this case for the consideration and orders of Goverament 
without remarking the active and highly praiseworthy spirit which has been manifested by 
Mr. Maxwell in his attempts to relieve the individuals in question from the miseries under 
which they are sullering. 
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REPORT from R. W. Merwell, Esq., Acting Collector at Jessore, 26th May 1826. Appendix, No. 19. 


Sir, Report 
1. I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the late Secretary’s letter of the 29th. from Mr. Maxwell, 

November last, directing a local inquiry, in concert with the Mutowullee of the trust-estate, — 26 May 1826, 
into the grievances complained of the ghanteedars, lakerajdars, and the great body of the 

tenantry of pergunnabs Khalispore and Mohessurpassa, from the tyrannical acts of Moonshee 

Mahomed Ameer, the putnee talookdar of these estates, and in réply to state that I entered 

on the prosecution of the inquiries directed, on the 5th of January last, on which date I had 

notified, by proclamation to the ryots, that I should arrive at Khalispore ; and as I had also 

reviously intimated to the Mutowullee the probable period of my arrival, I have the satis- 

Beton to state that he participated and assisted in every stage of the inquiry. 

. 2. On the third day after my arrival in the pergunnah, the individuals whose names are 
noted in the margin *, with some thousands of the tenantry of both pea many of 
whom the oppressive and outrageous acts of the talookdar had banished from their paternal 
habitations to seek an abode elsewhere, and others who, as a. last resort, were preparing to 
expatriate from the same cause, appeared before me and declared that the most active 
measures had been adopted by the naib of Moonshill, Mahomed Ameer, to prevent the 
promulgation of the proposed inquiry, and that he had not only employed every species of 

threat and intimidation to prevent their attendance, but had proclaimed by beat of drum 
throughout the pergunnahs, that any one who should venture to appear before me to com- 
plain of oppression or ill-treatment should be forcibly seized by armed men, and he and 
family indelibly disgraced. These threats, the petitioners averred, had had the effect of 
deterring many persons from attending ; but the greater part of those who had been dis- 

ossessed of their lands and property, and had nothing further to lose, being bereft of all 
Ios of an amelioration in their affairs, or of the re-establishment of their rights, had braved 
the threats of the talookdar, and determined to comply with the requisition at the risks of 
their personal safety. 
29 [s corroboration of what had been stated by the petitioners, in the petition which was 
reported on by the Board on the gth February 1825, they severally produced before me 
documentary evidence of the hereditable and rent-free tenures obtained from the former pro- 
prietors of the estate, under which they and their ancestors had held lands in the pergunnahs, 
and which ‘they stated had been annulled and resumed by the talookdar, owing to the 
refusal by the occupants to comply with his illegal and exorbitant demand far an increase 
of Revenue. I also received from them a renewed detail of the injuries they had received; ` 
and in which they further stated, that after the talookdar had, in the year 1228 B. S., pur- 
chased the pergunnahs, he visited them in person; and foreseeing the inutility of suing in 
a court of justice to upset the deed and hereditary tenures under which the principal part of 
the tenantry held their lands, and to resume the rent-free tenures which had been granted 
and ratified by the former proprietors of the estate prior to its endowment; and, that if the 
tenantry were allowed to continue unanimous all his efforts to extort from them an increase 
of rent on their pywastah jumma would prove fruitless, he entered into a combination with 
Ramsoonder Mutter, Birjomohun Moonshee, and some others of the principal ryots in both 
pergunnahs, to whom he granted deeds confirmatory of their jumma and rent-free lands, 
and having gained them over to his purposes, he engaged between 200 and 300 birjbasshies 
and persons of desperate character, at a monthly salary of from 10 to 15 rupees, whom 
having armed with spears and bludgeons, he stationed throughout the pergunnahsfin 
detached parties, which committed diurnal and nocturnal depredations on the persons and 
property of the tenantry, who were thus plundered of all their valuables, and they them- 
selves, and the relatives and friends of such as had absented themselves, were forcibly car- 
ried off and compelled to sign jummabundee papers at a rate of assessment fixed at the 
discretion of the talookdar himself. That on every occasion when appeals have been made 
by the ryots to the courts of justice for redress of such unheard-of grievances, the most 
active measures have invariably been taken by the talookdar to intimidate, with the threat 
of extirpation, such persons resident within the limits of his estates as have been cited to 
give evidence, by which means witnesses have been deterred coming forward, and the 
appeals of the ryots have been dismissed by the courts from want of proof, and on the 
strength of the false evidence of tutored witnesses adduced by the talookdar. That the 
talookdar has, through his servants, brought forward numberless false complaints in 
the courts against the tenantry of both pergunnahs, who bave in some instances been com- 


mitted 


* Sumbhoonath Mitter, Jugbundvo Mitter, Peetumbur Ghose, Gour Hurry Bhose, Ram Kishur 

` Mitter, Hurranund Mitter, Suddanund Bhose, Neelmoney Mookerjeea, Teeluck Chunder Chackerbuty, 

Joy Chunder Chackerbuty, Manick Chunder Mookerjeen, Byjennauth Mookerjea, Bungsee Chatters 

jeea, Gopaul Kishen Moonshee, Govroodoss Moonshce, Chytun Hurry Mounshee, Rada Govind 

Moonshee, Rammarain Chatterjea, Gocool Chunder Chatterjea, Ram Kanye Chatterjea, Sheeb Chunder 

Roy, Oomakant Roy, Kalepershad Banarjee, Kishen Chunder Ghose, Suddneend Ghose, Ramlochan 
Ghose, Gaoroodcss Ghose, Soobul Podar, &c. &c. f 
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mitted to gaol; and this has served to deter others from seeking redress. That 200 families 
of the tenantry of pergunnah Mohessurpassa, and about half that number in pergunnah . 
Khalispore, owing to their inability to pay the twofold, and in many instances threefold 
increase on the former jumma, agreeably to the rate required by the putnee talookdar, and 
to the resumption of their rent-free Jands, have heen reduced to beggary, and obliged to 
expatriate and seek a refuge elsewhere. That the lands of both pergunnahs, including the 
lands of such of the tenantry as had remained stationery in their abode, were in the vear 
1231 B. S. measured by the talookdar with a deficient standard; and the Revenue and 
rent-free lands having been indiscriminately brouglt under assessment, the tenantry were 
sued summarily under Regulation VIf, of 1799, when many of them produced on trial 
decrees of court, declaring their Jumma lands not to be liable to measurement and assess- 
ment, together with leases which had been granted to them by the talookdar in the year 1228 
B.S. That the judge, in the case of Bholanath Ghose, having cited evidence to verify the 
lease stated to have been granted to him by the talookdar, dismissed the claim of the latter: 
and on the grounds of the leases and the decrees of court produced by the defendants, 
passed similar decisions in nine other summary prosecutions instituted by the taiookdar. 
That the talookdar was himself summoned some time afterwards, and examined to the fact 
of having signed the leases; and on his simple denial, the 10 cases which had been dis- 
missed, with 34 others, were again taken up and re-decided in favour of the talookdar, 
without any inquiry having been made into the reasonableness of the nerikh, or without the 


documentary evidence which the defendants had ready to adduce having been examined. 


That agreeably to the above decisions, the talookdar, with the assistance of the peons of 
the court and the police, has brought all the mehals, with the rentefree lands, under khas 
management; and the tenantry have been ousted and dispersed in all directions, and are 
reduced to the greatest distress. 

4. In elucidation of what | am about to state, it will be necessary to remind the Board 
that in the year 1817, corresponding with the year 1224 B.S., the superintendence of 
kismut pergunnah Syedpore, of which the pergunnah Khalispore und Mohessurpassa form 
a component part, was committed to the Collector, Mr. Tucker, by whom a complete 
measurement of the estate was effected, and the papers of measurement filed in the Col- 
lector’s cthce, In the succeeding year, the collection of the rents, and the internal manage- 
ment of the estate, was, agrecably to the Doard's orders, transferred to the Mutowullee; 
who, with the view of cflecting a settlement of the mehals, received from the Collector's 
ollice the papers of measurement, agreeably to which, a re-assessment of the estate was pre- 

ared, and the prescribed notices issued to the ryots, whom he sued summarily under 
Jéegulition VIL. of 1799. The majority of those claims were referred by the Court for 
adjustment to the Collector, who, in the cases of Birjomahun Moonshee, Sumbhoonauth 
Majnadar and others, alter strict inquiry, decided that they were entitled to a deduction of 
nineteen begahs on every hundred, in consequence of the fine with which the lands of the 
pergunnah had been measured being considerably shorter than the current standard, and 
that the rates specified in the margin *, at which the re-assessment had been prepared by 
the Mootuwallee, were illegal and oppressive. They were accordingly declared null, and 
the rate of assesment for each begah of rice lands was fixed on a reference to the papers of 
the Collector's office, and the leases granted to the tenantry by the former proprietors of the 
estate at 12a* 5 g*, and forall the sorts of lands according to the rugbah. 

5. Although it was proved from the documentary evidence produced before me by the 
ryuts, that the decision passed by the Collector adjudging the rates adopted by the Muto- 
wullee to be illezul, and unjustly oppressive to the ryots, had been upheld and confirmed 
by the Zilla Court, it appeared during the course of my inquiry that the modification therein 
Tuled by the Court had been totally disregarded by the putnee talookdar, who continued to 
exact the rents from the ryots at the same excessive rates that had been annulled by the 
Court, and that these illegal exactions had been the primary cause of the unparalleled acts of 
Oppression to which the ryots have been so long and so unjustly exposed. On proof of the 
above facts, it was admitted, in explanation, by Juzmohun Mookerjee, the naib of the ta- 
lookdar, who was required to account for the unauthorized exactions of sicca rupees 1. 8, 
aud sicea rupees 1.9 per begah for rice land which he had made from the ryots, that the 
rates of assessment exhibited in the papers of the jummabundy, prepared by the Mutowullee, 
had been adopted by the talookdar, and had guided him in his clams on the ryots who had 
since been adjudged by decrees of Court to be liable to the full extent of his demand, 
although it was unequivocally allowed by the Mutowullee, before whom the above explana- 
tion was given, that the said rates had been adopted by him without any previous inquiry 
of investigation, and that a settlement of the jumma of the majority of the ryots had been 
subsequently made by him at rates at which he had been accustomed to pay, and with a due 
regard to the welfare and the benefits of the institution, in proof of which it would be found, 
on a reference to the engagement. entered into ut the time, that the rates of assessment 
which the ryots agreed tu pay were very considerably lower than those specified in the 
jummabuundy papers. 


6. With u view of enabling me to judge of the reasonableness of the rates assented to by 
the 


* For each begah of rice laud in pergunnaly Muhessurpassa - - Rn 1 9 
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the ryots, I deemed it expedient to institute an inquiry into the current rates of the adjacent IG 
perzunnalis ; when it was proved from the depositions of the ryots, that the rate of assessment Appendix, No. 19. 
for rice lands current in the villages of pergunnah Esufpore, which are only separated from. m 
the north-eastern quarter of pergunnah Mohessurpassa by an inconsiderable river, did not from Mr Maxwell 
exceed 14 annas and 14 gundas, although the crops are stated to be more abundant in the 46 May i^ 
former than in the latter; 1 also learnt from the depositions of some of the principal ryots 
of Lot Khaleepershub, a villaze of perguonah Khalispore, and at present in the possession of 
Rajkishwun Roy, Kc. by whom it was purchased as a putnee talook, that the rate of 
assessment for rice lands in pergannah Khalispore, &c., had never exceeded from 10 or 12 
annas per begah, which they stated to be the current rate payable by them to their talookdars, 
to whom it was admitted by them, in the presence of the talookdars who attended at the 
investigation, they had voluntarily agreed to pay an increase of four annas on the rupee on 
the pywustah jumma specified in the lotbundee. n : 
7. On contrasting the papers of the Trust-estate Office with the hustabood papers of the. 
pergunnah produced before me by the naib of Moonshee Mahomed Ameen, which are pre- 
pared according to the original rates specified in the papers of the jummabundy, it was 
found that the pywustah jumma of the villages belonging to the pergunnah Khalispore, 
which in the former was recorded at sicca rupees 6,500, bad been raised by the talookdar 
to nearly sicca rupees 20,000, and the former jumma of the tenantry increased three and 
fourtold; the hustabood papers of pergunnah Mohessurpassa, which in the accounts of the 
Trust-estate Office bears a jumma of sicca rupees 4,800, the naib was unable to produce, 
owing, as he asserted, to their having been forwarded to the talookdar in Calcutta, and 
I was consequently unable to ascertain from personal examination whether a corresponding 
rise bad taken place in the assessment of that pergunnah; 1 was, however, informed by the 
naib, that the jumma of it also had been raised to sicca rupees 20,000, but although it was 
stipulated that the papers should be produced in the course of 15 days, I have not since « 
succeeded in procuring them. : . »i 
8. From the above circumstances, and the papers and accounts herewith transmitted, the 
Board will be able to form some idea of the extent of misery and distress to which the ryots 
of these estates have been reduced by the rapacity of the talookdar, who by the excessive 
and unreasonable increase exacted from them on the former jumma, at the grinding rates of 
assessment specified in the jummabundy papers, and which the sale of the crops, after the 
tilling of the lands is insufficient to realize, has been the cause of ruin to so many. . These 
rates, Í have before observed, were originally fixed by the Mutowullee in the jummabundee 
of the perrunnahs made by him in the year 1224 B. S., and although they have since been, 
on the strength of the jummabundy papers, admitted and confirmed by the zillah judge in 
summary decisions passed by him at the suit of the talookdar (but without apparent refer- 
ence to the modifications they bad undergone by former decisions), still as the Mutowullee has 
declared them to have been adopted without any previous inquiry, and as'they are not 
recognized or current in any of the adjacent villages or estates, no further proof of their ille- 
gality appears to me to be wanting; while, on the other hand, the rates assented to by the 
tenantry would seem, under the circumstances which have been stated, to be fair and 
unvbjectionable. 3 
9. But however much the ryots of the pergunnahs may have suffered from the forcible 
ejection of themselves and families from their ancient and hereditary jummas, they assured 
me that they could have resigned all further claims to them, to have preserved from the 
talookdar’s grasp their rent-free tenures, nearly the whole of which have been indiscriminately 
resumed by him, with their Revenue lands, under the decrees of Court adjudging the latter 
khas, which arbitrary acts have compelled so large a portion of them to desert their habita=« 
tions and seek refuge elsewhere. By the conditions of sale, all veritable rent-free tenures 
existing on the estate are secured to the occupants, and declared to be sacred and inviolable, 
and a similar security is therein afforded to istumrareedars and others not justly liable to a 
demand for an increase of assessment. That the individuals mentioned in the 2d paragraph 
of this address, many of whom are descended from families originally in the employ and 
confidence of the former proprietors of the estate, had a just claim to have their respective 
rights and privileges as istumrareedars and lakerajedars acknowledged and respected, the 
numerous and indubitable testimonials granted to them by their employers must fully prove ; 
but it has been shown with what faith the talookdar has observed these conditions in regard 
to the Revenue lands, of which he has dispossessed the ryots by the most unjustifiable and 
oppressive means, depriving them at the same time of uearly the whole of their rent-free 
possessions, most of them held on tenures granted prior to the accession of the British 
Government to the dewanny of the country. i 
10. The above facts were in part admitted before me both by the naib, and a nephew of - 
the talookdar, who had been vested by him with the internal management of the affairs 
of the pereunnah, and who were obliged to confess, in reply to the accusations brought 
. against them, that a resumption of some of the rent-free lands had taken place, but they 
could adduce no justificatory grounds for so unjust an assumption of authority. If, however, 
the concurrent testimony of all the neighbours, and the tears and lamentations of the thou- 
sands of all ages and sexes who appeared before me, are to be admitted in evidence, ihe 
levelling system pursued by the taluokdar to gain his own ends, and in the attainment cf 
which he has set at defiance every principle of equity and justice, has been very general and 
destructive in its effects, and it is to be teared that bis intrigues and cunning have not only 
stifled the voice of complaint, but have enabled him to perpetrate every species of violence: 
and extortion, without having laid himself open to the arm of the law, as | learned from the 
police officers of the Nyabad thannah, whose jurisdiction extends over both pergunnahs, 
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that none of the numerous complaints lodged at the thannah, when first the talookdar com- 
menced this coercion of the ryots, or at any subsequent period, although proved by evidence 
at the thannah, have ever been prosecuted to a successful termination before the macistrate 
who, from the inability of the proseentors to cause the attendance of their witnesses, has 
been necessitated to dismiss the complaints; while the counter-plaints of the talookdar, sup- 
ported by tutored evidence, have on many occasions brought eonviction home to the unof- 
fending party, and impressed a belief on the mind of the magistrate that a rebellions spirit 
existed among the tenantry, who were determined to resist by furce of arms the just demands 
of the talookdar. 

11. In their orders of the 3d May 1825, the Board determined, on consideration of the 
grievances under which so large a portion of the population were suffering, to afford to them 
from the funds of the institution the means of prosecuting for the recovery of their plundered 
rights; but although pains were taken to make them acquainted with the resolutions of 
the Board, they appeared to receive the intimation without any hope of benefit therefrom ; 
and when it is remembered that they have admitted that their signatures were obtained 
(although by compulsion) to a jummabundy of their lands, and that they continned to pay 
their Revenue at the increased rates, from the year 1228 B. S. to the year 1231 B. S., when 
a re-measurement of the pergunnahs was commenced by the talookdar, any attempts to 
upset by a legal process arrangements ratified by practice, would certainly prove abortive, 
and on a view of the present condition of the ryots, [ respectfully beg to express my opinion, 
after a due cousideration, of what I learned from them, as well as what was suggested to me 
by the Mutowullee, that the proposed measure, admitting the cause of action to be indis- 
putable, would probably conduce but little to their ultimate relief, as the limited means 
they possess would be wholly inadequate to enable them to cope with the talookdar during 
the progress of their claims through the courts of justice. 


12, In justification of this opinion I may mention, that the superior orders of the tenantry 
are solely dependent for the payment of their rents and their own support on the labouring 
classes, to whom they underlet their lands for the purpose of cultivation, and in some 
instances receive from them in return payments in cash, and in others a stipulation is made 
for the d@ivery of a portion of the crops, while the inferior orders are mostly dependent on 
the produce of their Jands and the sule of the crops, or acquire the means of subsistence by 
a burgajote settlement of the lands, wherein they only reserve to themselves a share of the 
crops. Adverting to the proverbially litigious disposition of the natives, it is not to be sup- 
posed that any suit for the restitution of rights could be finally settled under five years, and 
without the usual appeals to all prescribed authorities ; and as the above descriptions of 
persons depend for support on the income of each successive day, the impossibility, if they 
remain out of. possession of their lands, of their supporting a protracted litigation, although 
aided from the funds of the institution, and the dutliculty of being able, in their present 
impoverished circumstances, to establish their claims through the medium of evidence, must 
be apparent. 


13. During my stay at Khalispore I paid diverging visita to most of the adjacent villages 
which were said tu have been nearly depopulated by the barbarous acts and rapacity of the 
talookdar, and in the course of my inquiries, I. ascertained that nvarly 200 families had ex- 

atriated from the above cause, and that many of them, in their attempts to seek redress, 
Pad been apprehended aud incarcerated at the suit of the talookdar, on the ground of ez 
parte decrees for arrears of Revenue passed in his favour in the absence of the rvots. Ia 
the village of Gowalparah, in particular, which from the value and extent of its habitations, 
appeared to have been occupied by persons in the higher ranks of life, ] could scarcely dis- 
cern any trace of recent habitation. The dwellings, many of which could not have been 
constructed for a less sum than from 200 to 490 rupees each, appeared in general from the 
brushwood which had grown up around them, and the grass which protruded through 
crevices in the floors, to have been. deserted some time, while such of the houses as were 
still in occupation exhibited bere and there a solitary individual, the whole of the women 
and children having been removed (when the taloo&dar first commenced the system of 
outrage) for protectiun to turut? Seiubuttee, and other adjoining turufls and villages, 


14. The general desolution which was here on every side vile, was attributed by per- 
sous residing in the neighbourhood to the unprovoked outrages committed by the Brij- 
busshecs and other armed attendants employed by the talookdar, who in nocturnal attacks 
had plundered the habitations of the ryots of jewels, wearing apparel and other valuables, 
and had inflicted every species of icnominy and disgrace on the ryots themselves; and in 
proof that these outrages were not visionary and conjured up to injure the reputation of the 
taloohkdar, many of the deserted abodes which bore evident marks of the lawless depreda- 
tions thut had been committed, were pointed out to me, and the wretched inhabitants who 
had withstood the misfortunes of the village, appeared in the greatest misery, and destitute 
of food and raiment. T'he residence of the family of Kirtie Narain Majmodar, a respecte 
uble ghanterdar lately deceased, was in particular pointed out to me as a proof of the 
excess to which the talookdar had had the audacity to proceed. The abode on which the 
fannly lud tll then resided, had only, it was represented to me, been 8 few days before my 
iiriyal broken up by people on the part of the talookdar, and the bricks and other materials 
Carried ott tu Donlutpore, where tlie tulookdar is eonstractinz a new cutchery, he fray- 
ments of the building were observed by me scattered about, aud the unfortunate widows of 
the deceased, who, with their infant family had taken refuge in an adjoining hut, appeared 
before wie und declared chat the talookdur had robbed thea ot the whole of their property 
and turned them out ef doors, d 
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15. As it would be an unnecessary tax on the Board's patience were I to attempt to enu- 
merate the individual instances of suffering which were presented to my view during the 
few days of my residence at Khalispore, L have noted in a separate statement the names 
of those persons whose ruined and deserted habitations I myself witnessed, and it was with 
deep regret that E observed so many families reduced to beggary so immediately in the 
vicinity of the sudder station, unchecked by the civil power. From the petition presented 
to me by the ryots, and reported to the Board on the gth February 1825, I was certainly 
prepared to find that the grievances of which they complained had been very much exagger- 
ated, and that the talookdar had been loaded by them with unmerited ob oquy, but [am 
bound in candour to declare, that personal observation and inquiry have displayed his con- 
duct in even a worse light than set forth by the petitioners, a remark, in the justice of 
which the Mutowullee most fully concurred, and to which 1 have no doubt, if called on by 
the Board, he will bear the most willing testimony. in : , 

16. In authorizing a putnee settlement of the trust-estate, it is sufficiently evident, from 
the orders which issued from the Board and the Government, on consideration of the petition 
of the Mutowullee with whom the proposal originated, that the primary objects contem- 

lated were ta secure the punctual realization of the Revenue, and to uphold the purposes 
hr which the institution was formed, due regard being had to the welfare and prosperity of 
the ryots, and to the just rights of every individual resident on the estate. With this view 
it was suggested by the Mutowullee, that an allotment of the estate into talooks, at a 
moderate assessment, should be made, that the privilege of purchase at the lotbundee 
jumma should be restricted to persons holding lands in, or otherwise connected with the 
estate, a proposal which the Board deeming highly expedient, were pleased to sanction, and 
in consideration for the welfare of the ryots to reject several advantageous offers made to 
them and the late collector, by Hurry Mohun Talook and other respectable inhabitants of 
Calcutta for the purchase of the entire estate at an enhanced price, and to declare, that as 
they did not come within the class of persons contemplated in the proposal, their appli- 
cations were inadmissible, 

17. It was accordingly ordered, the estate, which pays an annual Revenue to Government 
of nearly a lac of rupees, should be portioned off and assessed by the Mutowullee, who made 
a division of the mehals into 166 lots; and in the sale papers forwarded to the Board, 
a fourth part of the increase which had resulted from the measurement and assessment 
effected 5 Mr. Tucker, was added to the pywustah jumma of the tenantry ; but this being 
deemed by the Government unjustly oppressive to the ryots, the proposed arrangement was 
cancelled, and the Mutowullee directed to prepare the papers of the assessment at the 
pywustah jumma, to obviate the possibility of the measure proving injurious or oppressive to 
any of the subordinate tenautry. ; " 

18. The second allotment subuidsd by the Mutowullee having been passed by the Board, 
the Collector was instructed to abide, in the disposal of the talooks, by the stipulation men- 
tioned in the 16th daa In ; but, although the Board were afterwards pleased, at the 
recommendation of the Collector, to remove the restriction of purchase at the sale, and to 
admit strangers to that privilege, the indulgence thus granted has not, except in this solitary 
instance, been 60 notoriously perverted to unworthy purposes; nor have | heard that the 
interests of the tenantry of any other of the talooks have been so totally disregarded and 
outraged as is universally acknowledged to have been the case with the talookdar of these 
pergunnahs, nor they themselves made the victims of a most barbarous and grinding oppres- 
sion. TED : 

19. In sanctioning the above innovation on the proposal originally submitted by the 
Mutowullee, and sanctioned by the Government, the Board reserved to themselves the 
power, prior to giving their final sanction to the account sale, of ejecting the purchase of 
such individuals as might appear on inquity to be obviously objectionable; en ilthough the 
account sale contained sach information relative te the purchasers as it was in the power of 
the Collector to obtain, the protracted period at which the sale took place precluded the 
possibility of s minute inquiry being made into the circumstances and character of the 
several purchasers, and the Board were compelled to yield an unconditional sanction thereto 
to prevent loss in the collection of the rents, Adverting, however, to the very extensive 
injury which the admission of this lawless and unprincipled stranger has oceasioned to the 
estate, and to the ruin and desolation in which his oppressive acts have involved so many 
families of the most respectable ryots on the estate, in express violation of the solemn engage- 
ments by which he bound himself to abide when admitted to the privilege of a purchaser, 
I respectfully beg to express an opinion, that the. Board, on consideration of the saced 
nature of the duties reposed in them as trustees of the institution, might with great po- 
priety submit a statement of facts to the Government, leaving it to the discretion of ti e 
- Governor-general either to appoint a commissioner to inquire into, and report ou the natuie 
and extent of the damage sustained, or to adopt such other means of establishine the fact à 
as moy seent proper, with the view of ultimately revoking the engagements entered into wit 
the talookdar, and concluding a settlement of the pergunnah with the ryots; for as long: 
as the pergunnahs are allowed to remain in the possession of this person, any attempts tc- 


improve the condition of the ryots either by civil or criminal prosecutions must be wholly 
ineffectual and unavailing, i 


* 
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Appendix, No. 20. 


Fame 


REPORT from G. T. Bayley, Esq., Collector at Shahabad, dated 4th March 1825. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for the purpose of Leing submitted through the Board of 
Customs, Salt and Opium, to the Right honourable the Governor-general in Council, copies 
of my proceedings (and of the documents therein alluded to), in complaints lodged by the 
opium cultivators of Mouza Chetka Deek, pergunnah Cheynepore, and Mouzah Neéseer- 
pore, egeo Ponarh, both in this district. 

2. The abstract of the petitioners’ statement is, that the farmers of the villares have raised 
the rents formerly paid by them; and this fact is fully proved by the village accounts and 
by the evidence of the putwarries, and admitted by the middlemen, who refuse to reduce 
the rates to the furmer standards. 

3. In innumerable cases of this description, I have generally found that the parties entered 
into an amicable adjustment by my interference, and it had not hitherto become necessary 
to appeal for justice to the courts, recourse to which I deem very objectionable where it pos- 
sibly can be avoided. ; 

4. But to allow an inierloper between the proprietor of the estate and the natural pro- 
prietor of the soil, to infringe thus openly on the Regulation, would be to render the law 
a dead letter; and it would be useless to advise a poor cultivator to sue for redress, unless 
means were afforded him for commencing an action. : 

_ 5. Finding all attempts at a compromise fruitless, I recommended the cultivators to sue in 
the Civil Gourt, and promised to advance money to enable them to bring their complaints 
before the proper tribunal. Jt is with the hope that Government will sanction my charzing 
the expense to the public account, that | now address you on the subject *; for [ am con- 
vinced that unless a speedy stop be put to the system of rack-renting, that not only poppy, 
but the cultivation of any other expensive production must soon be relinquished, and tue 
country return to a state of comparative waste. 

. 6. There is scarcely any villaze in which the zemindar or farmer lays out money upon 
improvements; on the contrary, the reservoirs and wells are in a state of gradual decay 
from inattention to their repair; and where the ryots expend borrowed cash, in the hope of 
improving the productive powers of their paternal lands, an additional rent is forthwith 
raised, as will be shown by the Persian Paper, marked (B.) 

7. It is now becoming customary to eject such ryots as decline paying an increased rent, 
and until they can be restored to possession by a summary process against their landlords, 
the rules contained in sections 32 & 33, Regulation XI. 1822, cannot afford that’ benefit 
which was intended by the Legislature. The Collectors in Bengal, Behar and Benares, 
might, [ think, be empowered to receive and hear summary complaints of ouster by rvuts, 
the suits not to be received after twelve months from the date of tie alleged dispossession ; 
and to prevent frivolous and vexatious actions, a stamp of eight annas for the petition and 
reply, and other expenses attending a summary suit under Regulation Vil. 1799, of Regu- 
lation v. of 1812, should be incurred in these complaints t. ‘ 

&. In the event of a ryot being dispossessed of his lands, it is quite evident that he cannot 
institute a regular suit (which may not be decided in appeal in less than five or six years) ; 
from the means by which he lived being taken from him, the expense of litization with 
n rich landlord must be altogether beyoud his power, The only manuer in which sections 
92 & 23, Regulation XI. 1822, canbe rendered really serviceable, will be by adoptions for 
these Provinces the suggestion contained an paragraphs 739 & 740 of the Territorial Secre- 
tary’s memorandum already alluded to. . 

y. [of course conclude, that if the ryots of an estate sold at public auction cannot be 
ejected or obliged to pay enhanced rates except by a decree of court, thé same desc-iptioa 
of individuals attached to an estite not sold by auction ought to be still less liable to those 
acts of injustice and oppression; and if | am correct in this reasoning, there can be no 
doubt of the whole of the petitioners’ claims being decided in their favour, The suits are 
divided into two classes, one under section 17, Regulation XUL 1816, for the poppy lands, 
and the other for lands not at preseut producing opium. antes, 

19. When the costs of suit are realized, the advance made by me will be repaid to Govern- 


. Ment; and the resolution to support the rvots against the unjust oppression of the middle 


men (nto whose bands the greater part of the district has unfortunately been conveyed) will 
have an immediate tendency to check iliezal excortions, without, in the least degree, pre- 
venting, Ly fair and lawful means, the increase of rents, where according to thy Regulation 
fuch à measure is not improper. 
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* For the ryote of Cheta Deck . - . - TA rupees. 
Ditto - ditto e for Nurseerpore» = =- 7 7 rcyecs, 7 annas 
4 Frie Mr. Secretary Mackenzie's Memorandum, dated rst July 1819, and recorded in the Sepacite 
Levene Proceeding, aoth S: ptember 1520 ; para. 733 & 742. * 
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COPY of the Rscuratiows proposed by Mr. Harrington in Bengal to secure consistent Appendix, No. 21. 
, Decisions as to the Ricurs of the Rvors, with the Opinions of the Judges of the — 


Sudder Dewanny Adawlut on it in 1826-27. ee 


—(B)—- 
A REGULATION for maintaining the Rights of Khoodkhast, Chupperbund, and other 
resident Ryots, who by prescriptive usage are entitled, on certain conditions, to the 
ermanent occupancy of the Lands cultivated by them, within the limits of th 
Village in which they reside. . " 


IT is well known, that according to the ancient law and custom of India, all persons 
fom whom the Land Revenue was received into the public treasury, were subject to rules 
and restrictions established by the ruling power, with a view to the security of the great 
body of the cultivators from arbitrary demands: and from the earliest period at which the 
Lritish Government took upon itself the civil administration of the provinces which have 
a‘ different times become subject to its authority, the justice and expediency of adopting 
measures for the adjustment of the rents demandable by the zemindars, talookdars or other 
persons under the engagement for the Government Revenue, from the ryots and other under- 
tenants of land, appear to have been fully recognized. More particularly the Marquis 
Cornwallis, when proposing to bestow upon the zemindars and talookdars of Bengal, Behar 
aid Orissa the benefits of a permanent settlement, declared his opinion, that “ every 
begah of land possessed by the ryots must have been cultivated under an express or 
implied agreement that a certain sum should be paid and no more; that every abwab 
or tax imposed by the zemindars over and abcve that sum, is not aay a breach of that 
a;reement, but a direct violation of the established law of the country; that the cultivator, 
tierefore, has in such case an undoubted right to apply to Government for the protection 
of his property, and Government is at all times bound to afford him redress; that the rent 
ol an estate can only be raised by inducing the ryots to cultivate the more valuable articles 
of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste land which are to be found in almost 
every zemindary in Beng that the zemindars neither now nor ever could possess a right 
to impose taxes or abwabs upon the ryots; and if, from the confusion that prevailed towards 
the close of the Mogul government, or from a want of information since we have had pos- 
session of the country, new abwabs have been imposed hy the zemindars or farmers, that 
G svernment has an undoubted right to abolish such as are oppressive and have never been 
confirmed by a competent authority, and to establish such regulations as may prevent the 

_ Tike abuses in future.” In like manner the Honourable Court of Directors, in a letter dated 
the 19th September 1792, expressly declared that while they confirmed to the landholders 
{meaning the zemindars and talookdars) the possession of the districts which they then 
held, “ and subject only to the assessment then settled; while they disclaimed any inter- 
fe ence with respect to the situation of the ryots or the sums paid by them, with any view - 
to an addition of Revenue to themselves, they expressly reserved the right, which clearly 
be‘onged to them as sovereigns, of interposing their authority in making, from time to time, 
al! such Regulations as might be necessary to prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in 
th ir possessions, or loaded with unwarrantable exactions ;” adding, “ that their interposition, 
where it was necessary, seemed also to be clearly consistent with the practice of the Mogul 
government, under which it appeared to bea general maxim, that the immediate cultivator of 
the soil, duly paying his rent, should not be dispossessed’ of the land he occupied : and this 
ne-essarily supposed that there were some measures and limits by which the rent could be 
de'iued, and that it was not left to the arbitrary determination of the zemindar, for that 
otherwise such a rule would be nugatory.” In pursuance of the above principles, it was 
de-lared in the proclamation of 22d March 1793. which preceded the decennial settlement 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and repeated by an express enactment in the first clause of 
section 8, Regulation 1. 1793, that *' it being the duty of the ruling power to protect all 
classes of people, and more particularly those who fium their situation are most helpless, 
the Governor-general in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact such Regula- 
tiuss as he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependent talookdars, 
Tyo's and other cultivators of the soil;" and Regulation VIII. 1793, which contains the 
oricinal rules and conditions of the decennial settlement of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, pro- 
hibits the imposition of any new abwab or cesses upon the ryots, under a penalty equal 
to three tines the amount; prescribes the consolidation of existing demands of rent within 
a limited period; directs the issue of pottahs by the zemindars and other landholders, with 
the amount or rate of rent specifically adjusted ; and provides that a ryot, when his rent has 
beer. ascertained and settled, may demand a pottah from the zemindar or other person under 
whoa his tenure is held. Also with reference to the ascertained rights and privileges of the 
Khowlkhast ryots in Bengal (being those who cultivate lands on permanent tenures within 
the | mits of the village in which they reside), that no proprietor or farmer of land should 
canc. | the pottahs of the khoodkhast Tyots, except upon proof that they had been obtained 
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by collusion, or that their rents had been reduced within the last three years below the rate 
of the nirkbundy of the pergunnah, or upon a general measurement of the pergunnah for the 
pipote of equalizing and correcting the assessment. In the Regulations applicable to 

Jenares, it was distinctly enacted, that all abwab or cesses introduced subsequently to the 
Fusily year 1187, should be abolished, and the demand on the ryots was fixed by the rates 
of that year, with a provision that the rent of waste land intended to be brought into cul- 
tivation should be adjusted at such rates as the ryots might agree to pay without abwab. 
The rules relative to the permanent settlement also prescribed that putwarries should be 
appointed in each village to keep the accounts of the ryots, and make further provisions for 
the protection of the ryots against unauthorized demands, and for the adjustment of the 
instalments according to which the annual amount justly demandable from them should be 
collected. Thus, although the ryotwarry assessment of estates was left chiefly to the zemine 
dars aud talookdars, the intention of the Government clearly was, that in tegard to all classes 
of cultivators or under-tenants possessing a permanent right of occupancy, such as the 
khoodkhast ryots in Bengal, and ryots of the same description, who are also denominated 
chupperbund in that province, as well a in the provinces of Behar and Benares, the legal 
rates of rent existing at the time of settlement should be maintained. The Regulations subse- 
quently enacted were in no degree designed, nor when duly considered can they be interpreted 
as designed to abridge the rights and privileges belonging to the cultivators of the soil, or 
other classes subordinate to the sudder malgoozars. The provisions made for limiting the 
term of leases to 10 years, and for cancelling engagements entered into by sudder malgoozars 
with their under-tenants, in certain cases of public sales for arrears of Revenue, cannot justly 
be held to aifect tenures, rights and privileges possessed under the ancient law and custom 
of the country independently of all specific engagements, since when such leases cease, or 
such engagements are cancelled, the UR revert of course to the condition in which they 
previously stood; and it was expressly declared in the Regulations, that no proprietor or 
farmer of land, or other person, should be authorized to require ryots whose pottalis might 
expire or become cancelled, to take out new pottahs at higher rates than the established 
rates of the pergunnah for lands of the same quality and description. With still less justice 
can the rules contained in sections 2 & 3, Regulation V. 1812, and section 2, Regulation 
XVIII, of the same year, be construed as abridging the rights and privileges of the cultivators 
or other classes paying rent to sudder malgoozars, or persons under engagements for the 
payment of the Government Revenue. By these rules it was intended to remove the restric- 
tions imposed by former Regulations in regard to the term for which leases might be granted, 
and the forms m which pottahs should be written, But it was in no degree designed to 
vest the zemindars or other sudder malgoozars with any rights inconsistent with those 
possessed by their under-tenants, or to authorize their demanding a higher rent than was 
demandable according to the ancient law and usage of the country, or in any respect to 
annul or diminish the title of the ryots to hold their lands subject to fixed rent or rents 
determinable by fixed rates, except in cases wherein both parties might for their mutual 
advantage voluntarily enter into new engagements. It nevertheless appears that the mean- 
ing and intent of the above rules have been misunderstood; that the zemindars and other 
sudder malgoozars having in these and former Regulations been denominated proprietors 
of land, they have erroneously and without inquiry been recognised as the sole pos- 
sessors of all hereditary as well as all transferable rights and interests attaching to the land, 
to the exclusion of all other classes; and the Regulations of 1812 have been construed to 
give them the power of demanding any rent they may think proper, without regard to the 
ancient law or local usage. Further, it appears that the rules enacted for the purpose 
of enabling zemindars and other sudder malyoozars to collect their dues from their under- 
tenants with punctuality, have operated to repress the cultivators of the soil, and sulyect 
them to arbitrary exactions and distress, By sections 30, 31, 32 & 33 of Regulation XII. 
1822, provision has been made for removing some of the misconceptions which appear to 
have prevailed in regard to the effect of a public sale, and the rights vested in the purchasers 
at such sales. Regulation VIL 1822, bas also fully provided tur maintaining the rights of 
the ryots and other woder-tenants of land in the Ceded or Conquered Provinces, in all cases 
of a detailed settlement being formed by the officers of Government under the provisions of 
that Regulation, But in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (exclusive of Cuttack), 
aa well as in the province of «ida where the Land Revenue has been settled in perpetuity, 
for the purpose of more fully declaring and establishing the relative tights and privilezes ot 
the dillerent classes of. persons. owning, occupying or cultivating land and sharing in its 
produce, further declarations and provisions appear to be requisite, and additional rules are 
necessary for the guidance of the courts of judieature and other. publie authorities, in all 
cases wherein they may be authorized to adjust and determine the rents payable by ryots and 
other under-tenants of land, With reference, therefore, to the above principles and objects, 
the following rules have been enacted, to be in force from the date of their promulgation im 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (exclusive of Cuttack and its farmer dependencies), 
as well as in the province of Benares, . 

IL, Itis hereby explained and declared, that in recognizing the hereditary and transferrable 
right of zemindars, independent tuluokdars and other actual proprietors of. malyeozaree 
Jarvis, in their respective zemindaries, talooks or other estates, as specified. in the Regu- 
Jatiwns of 17095, for the provinces of Bengal, Behar aud Quissa, and in the Regulations of 
1745 for the province of Benares, it was not intended to abrogate or abridge in any degtee 
the presenptive ri hts and piivilzes of dependent talookdars, village zenundars, hereditary 
and permanent ryuts, or auy other deserption of under-tenants or cultivators ut. the soil of 


Whatever denomination; on the coutrary, it was always tbe intention of Government, and 
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it is now expressly enacted for the guidance of the courts of judicature and other public 
authorities, that dependent talookdars and other under-tenants possessing an heritable 
and transferrable property in the tenures held by them respectively, as well as khoodkhast, 
chupperbund and other resident ryots who cultivate lands within the limits of the village 
in which they reside, and are entitled by prescription to a permanent heritable nght of 
occupancy, subject to the payment of a specific rent, or a rent ascertainable by the rates of 
the pergunnals or other known rules of adjustment, shall be maintained and secured in the 
possession and enjoyment of their respective tenures, with all rights and privileges apper- 
taining thereto, in the fullest extent to which they may be entitled, ‘whether by written 
deeds and engagements er by the established osage of the country, or by the provisions of 
the laws and regulations in force. In all such cases the sudder malgoozar, whether a 
zemindar, independent talookdar or other description of superior landholder, paying Revenue 
to Government, must be considered to possess only a restricted property and interest with 
respect to the lands occupied by permanent under-tenants, such as those above-mentioned, 
and his rights and privileges in such cases must be determined with due regard to the 
nature and conditions of the subordinate tenures included within the limits of his zemindary 
or other estate. : 
ad. It is in like manner declared and enacted, with respect to tenures of every descrip- 


tion in jagheers or other lakeraje lands, the public Revenue of which has been aiiud 


to individuals for a limited period or in perpetuity, that in the existing Regulations which 
recognize and confirm certain grants to jagheerdars or other persons having assignments of 
the Government Revenue, it was not the design of Government in any degree to set aside 
the right of property or of oceupancy which may have belonged to the actual possessors or 
cultivators of the lands included therein at the period when the Honourable the East India 
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Company acquired the territory comprising such lands, or in the case of grants made by the . 


British Government at the period when the grant was made. 

IIL. It is hereby explained and declared, that the objects of sections 2 to 11 of Regula- 
tion V. 1812, and of section 2, Regulation XVIII. of that year, were the following, and no 
others :— 

1st. To remove the restrictions which had been enacted by preceding Regulations in 
regard to the term and form of leases, and with specified exceptions to allow the superior 
landholders and their under-tenants, mutually and freely consenting thereto, to enter into 
such contracts as they might deem most convenient and most conducive to their respective 
interesta, provided that no sanction should be given to arbitrary or definite cesses, whether 
abwab or muthote, or of any other denomination. ‘ 

2d. To protect under-tenants in estates attached or sold from the arbitrary annulment 
of existing leases within the year, on the plea of such leases being collusive, without a 
judicial decision to that effect. f 


3d. To prescribe rules for adjusting the rates of rent payable by under-tenants on the 


annulment of existing leases by public sales for arrears of assessment, especially when no 
established rates of the pergunnah or other local division might be ascertainable, und to fix 
the deduction to be allowed for the profit of dependent talookdars in certain cases. 

4th. To define the process by which an enhanced rent, when legally demandable from 
an under-tenant, ald be demanded, and to protect the ryot, though liable by his tenure 
to an enhancement of rent, from the exaction of such enhanced rent, until it should have 
been legally demanded. 

IV, 1st. Nothing in the rules passed for enabling zemindars and other sudder malgoozars 
to realize with punctualiy the rents payable to them, was designed or shall be construed to 
define or limit the ichs nights of any description of landholders or tenants, nor were the 
provisions contained in sections 2 & 3, Regulation V. 1812, and section 2, Regulation 
XVIII. 1812, relative to the forms and conditions of the pottahs and engagements that may 
be interchanged by zemindars and other sudder malgoozars with their under-tenants, nor 
those contained in section 6, of Regulation XLIV. 1793, L. 1795, and XLVII, 1803, for the 
annulment in certain cases of such engagements, intended, nor shall they be construed to 
pue the right of any ryot or other under-tenant entitled to hold the land occupied by 

im subject to the payment of a fixed rent, or of a rent determinable by fixed rates or rules 
of adjustment according to the law and usage of the country. 

V. 1st. The intention of the existing rules relative to the process to be followed by 
zemindars and other sudder malgoozars desirous of enhancing the rents of their under- 
tenants, was as follows : viz. that any such sudder malgoozar, il legally entitled to enhance 
the rent of an under-tenant, might secure his right to do so on account of the ensuing fusily 


"^. er current Bengal year, by serving on him a written notice, as prescribed in sections g & 


10, Regulation V, 1812, previous to the time of cultivation; and that after such notice, the 
sudder malgoozar might distrain for any enhanced rent which he might be entitled to 
demand, But it was not intended that the prescribed notification should of itself confer an 
title to enhance the existing rent, or to enforce a demand of enhanced rent, when not speci- 
fically engaged for, or otherwise justly demandable, 

2d. lt is now further enacted, that in cases in which a zemindar or other sudder mal- 
goozar, or any person in his behalf, or in behalf of any intermediate landholder or farmer of 
land, shall proceed by distraint against a ryot or other under tenant, for a higher rent than 
was payable by him for the same land in the preceding year, and such higher rent may not 
have been specifically engaged for by the under-tenant, and the justness of the demand for 
1t may be denied by him, the said under-tenant shall, on paying the amount of rent de- 
mandable from him at the rate of the preceding year, be entitled to have the property released 
from distraint, and the zemindar or other malgoozar shall not be entitled to recover the 
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enhanced rent demanded by him, without proof of his title thereto, by a regular or suminary 
suit to be instituted by him in the proper local court. Provided, however, that if ou inves= 
tigation the amount claimed be found justly demandable, and the written notice prescribed 
in section 9, Regulation v, 1812, shall have been duly served at the season of cultivation, 
judgment shall be given in favour of the plaintiif for the amount due with full costs of suit, 
and interest at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, from the date on which the rent in arrear ° 
was payable: provided also, that if it be proved in such cases, either that the claim of the 
zemindar or other malgoozar to enhance the rent was unfounded, or that he proceeded to 
enforce his title to such enhancement without due notice being given at or before the culti-. 
vation, his suit shall be dismissed with full costs, and with damages for any excess levied, as. 


* provided for by section 10, Regulation v, 1814. 


3d. The rules contained in the preceding clauses of this section, which respect the 
zemindars and other sudder malgoozars, shall be held equally applicable to mofussil talook-. 
dars, putnee talookdars, ijardars, kutkinadars and other middlemen, in their transactions 
with the the cultivators of the soil or other under-tenants of land. 

VI. ist. ‘The fifth clause of section 18, Regulation VIII. 1819 (which was first enacted 
for the province of Bengal and the district of Midnapore, but has been extended to all the. 
provinces under this Presidency by section 22, Regulation VII. 1822,) contains the following 
provisions respecting khoodkhast ryots or other resident cultivators of the soil: “ For any. 
arrears which may be alleged to be due from those classes of persons, the party claiming ` 
them may proceed at any time during the year by distraint or by process of arrest and 
sumihary suit, under the existing rules, Proprietors, talookdars or farmers, however, to whom 
an arrear of rent may be due at the end NI the year, from any khoodkhast ryot oc other. 
resident cultivator of the soil, are at liberty to institute a summary suit to establish the. 
existence of such an arrear, taking out process of arrest in the usual form. If the defendant. 
shall not attend or cannot be arrested, the forms of process and proceeding prescribed in 
the third clause of this section, shall be considered to be applicable to the case, and any 
summary judgment previously obtained*on account of rent of the year just closed, shall. 
be received as evidence of such arrear, upon the plaintiff’s showing that the judgment in. 
question has remained unexecuted. Ifan arrear shall be adjudged by the court to be due, 
ang the amount shall not be immediately paid into court, the plaintiff shail be authorized by 
the court to make such new arrangement as he may judge proper for the future manage- 
ment of the lands in question.” 

2d. The summary judgment referred to in the above clause is of course, as in the 
other cases of a summary decision, subsidiary to a regular suit in the civil conrt, It is 
further hereby provided, in modification of the latter part of the clause above cited, that 
whenever an arrear of rent may be adjudged in a summary investigation against a khood- 
khast, chupperbund or other resident cultivator entitled to a permanent right of occupancy, 
whilst he performs the condition of his tenure, he shall be allowed one month from the date 
on which the summary judgment may be passed, either to satisfy the same, or if dissatisfied 
with the summary award, to institute a regular suit in the civil court for a further trial of 
the merits of the case; and in the event of his instituting a regular suit within the time. 
limited, and of his giving security to make good the amount that may be ultimately adjudged 
against him, with interest at the rate of one per cent. per mensem, he shall not be ejected 
from his tenure whilst such regular suit is depending. Provided further, that if the ryot. 
against whom the summary judgment may have been passed in any such instance, shall not 
be able to give the requisite security, and shall consequeutly be ejected from the possession 
of his tenure by the landholder to whom his rent is payable, or any person in his behalf, ard. 
he shall, by the institution of a regular suit, within six months after such ejectment, obtain. 
a reversal of the semmary decision, and establish to the eatisfaction of the court that ne 
was not, at the time of ejectment, justly liable to a forfeiture of his tenure; he shall be 
entitled to a judgment for inmediate restoration thereto, together with full costs znd 
damages, À 

3d. Any zemindar, talookdar or other landholder or farmer of land, who by force or 
thieats may eject a khoodkhast, chupperbund or other resident cultivator possessing u per- 
manent right of occupancy in the lands held by him, on a plea of default or forfeiture, with- 
out having obtained a summary or regular judgment declaring the tenure of such under- 
tenant liable to forfeiture, shall on couvictiou before the magistrate, in pursuance of Regula- 
tion XV. 1824, be subject to a penalty to Government equal to three times the annual rent 
of the land from which the tenant may have been so dispossessed, besives the payment of all 
costs incurred by the ejected tenant, and a full indemnification to him for all losses and 
damages occasioned by the illegal ejectment: provided, however, that this rate shall not be 
considered applicable to any case in which the under-tenant may have absconded, or 
may have been deprived of the possession of his tenure without force or threats. In such 
cases, which are not cognizable by the magistrate under Regulation XY, 1824, the tenant, 
if he shall consider himself injured, must sue for redress in the Civil Court, or summarily 
before the Collector, if the case be cognizable by that ofliver. : f 

e VH. ast. Jn all cases of disputed right, involving a permanent possession or interest 
between a zemindar or other superior landholder, farmer or manager of malgoozary land, 
and a dependant talookdar, rvot or other uuder-tenaüt, w hich may come under investigation 
before n judge, collector, register, sudder aumeen, moonsill or other publie oflicer duly 
empowered to take eognizanee thereof, it shall be the duty of the otlicer. so employed care- 
fully to inveativate and record the nature of the tenure and extent of the rights and iuteresta 
belonging to the parties respectively, The same rule sball be applied to cases of dispu.e 
between any jagheerdar, ultemyhadar er other holder or manager of lakeraje land, and 


any 
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any person owning, occupying or cultivating the land included in the tenure of such years om 
lakerajedar, dd 

ud In all such cases it will be the duty of the village putwarry and pergunnah it Hanks im 
canoongo to furnish any accounts or information required from them, according to the rules R air ig 
in force concerning their respective offices ; and whenever it may be necessary to ascertain — eg, 
the actual land tenures and rents of the ryots or other under-tenants in a village, per- ` rh 
gunnah or other local division, the chitta jummabundee, and other usual accounts of the land : . 
and rents in such village or other division, shall be produced on the requisition of the court; - 
or other competent authority investigating the case, by any persons who may have prepared 
such accounts for the landholders or others, or who may possess them at the time of their -` 
being required. 9 , S M E A 

3d. The provisions contained in Regulation XIT. 1817, for the production of the village . 
accounts by putwarries, and by the native agents of landholders and farmers, on the 
requisition ^ the collectors or courts of judicature, and for, authenticating the truth of. 
such accounts by the examination on oath of the persons who may have kept the same, 
shall be applicable to the whole of the accounts referred to in the preceding clause of this 
section. i 

VIII. 1st. In all suits, regular and summary, wherein the court of judicature, col- 
lectors or other public officers may be authorized to adjust and determine the rents payáble | 
by ryots or other under-tenants of land, as well as iri all other cases whatever in which the’ 
officers of Government may be empowered by the Regulation in force, or by the special 
orders of the Governor-general in Council, to adjust the rents payable by the cultivators 
and under-tenants of land, especially by such as possess a petmanent right of occupancy in 
their respective tenures, subject to a fixed rent, or a rent determinable by the rate of the 
pergunnah, or other known rule of adjustment, they shall be guided by the principles, . 
declared in this Regulation, as far as may be applicable to the case. 

od. Provided, that in all cases wherein voluntary and lawfully-written engagements may 
have been entered into between the parties or their representatives, such engagements shall 
be maintained and enforced, with the exception of any prohibited items of abwab, muthote 
or other denomination, declared null and void by section 3, Regulation V. 1812, or by any 
other regulation in force. ] 

53d. Provided also, that no istumrardar.ot tenant at a fixed rent, who having held his 
tenure at a fixed rent for a period of more than 12 years, was exempted from any increase ` 

' of assessment by the rules of the permanent settlement of Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 
shall be liable to an enhanced rent for lands included in the same time, whether the rent 
paid by him be more or less than the ordinary rate of rent for similar lands in the same 
village, pergunnah or other local division, and whether the zemindary, talook or other 
estate comprising such istumrary under-tenure, shall have been disposed of by public sale 
for arrears of Revenue or not. Moreover, istumrary jotes, or tenures at a fixed rent of what- 
ever denomination, which may have beer actually held at a fixed and invariable rent fora + 
period of more than 12 years subsequent to the permanent settlement, in any of the pro- 
vinces to which this Regulation is applicable, shall not be liable te any enhancement of 
the fixed rent so paid, without proof that the tenure was obtained from a person not com- ' 
,petent to grant the same, or that the rent was fixed without due consideration, such as the - 
cultivation of waste land, or for other good and sufficient reason much below the ordinary 
rate of rent for land of a similar description in the same village or pergunnah. . ‘ 

4th. When an under-tenant may not be entitled to hold fis tenure at a fixed rent under 
the preceding clause, but may possess a permanent right of occupancy, at the established 
rate of the pergunnah or other local division for similar tenures or lands of a similar deserip- 
tion, and such pergunnah or other established rate may be ascertainable and found to have 
been actually used as a stendard of assessment in past years, the rent of the under-tenant 
shall be adjusted accordingly in pursuance of the rule prescribed in the section 6, Regula- 
tion V, 1812, subject, however, to the following modifications : ; 

1. If the tenure be hereditary (as the tenures of khoodkhast and cbupperbund ryots 
antecedent to the permanent settlement of the Land Revenues are understood to have been), 
and was derived by the present occupant from a person or persons who had possession of it 
at the commencement of the permanent settlement; end it shall appear that the pergunnah 
or other local rates of rent applicable to such tenure, have been considerably enhanced 
during the period of the settlement referred to, in opposition to the principles declared in 
the preamble to this Regulation, it shall be competent to the court, collector, or other publie 
officer authorized to determine the rent justly demandable from the tenant in such cases, to 
revise the pergunnah or other loeal rates of assessment, and to reduce the same with respect 
to the hereditary tenutes above-mentioned, so far as may appear equitable and consistent 
with the provisions of this Regulation. 

2. It shall likewise be competent to the court, collector, or other authorized publie 
officer, to exercise a similar discretion in the applying the pergunnah or other local rates 
of assessment to the tenures of khoodkhast and chupperbund ryots or other permanent 
under-tenants of land, when tenures may have been obtained since the formation of the 
permanent settlements of the Land Revenue, if it be found on inquiry that such, pergunnah 
or other rates have been much enhanced since the tenure was granted, without good and 
sufficient reason for such enhancement, and without any special agreement or condition 
A the pottah or other title-deed of the tenure which may appear to justify such increase 
of rent, e. 

5th. When no established pergunnah or other local rate may be ascertainable, or found 
to have been actually used as a standard of assessment in past years, the rule prescribed in 
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section 7 of Regulation v. 1812, shall be held applicable with the following modification + 
Appendix, No. 21. In applying that rule to hereditary tenures, which may have been derived by the present 
om occupants from persons who possessed the same at the commencemcut of the permanent 
Indian Tenures and settlement of the Land Revenue, due regard shall be paid to the principles declared in the 
Interests, Bengal preamble to this Regulation ; and with respect to all tenures of a permanent nature which 
' have been granted since the formation of the permanent settlement, if a strict application 
of the rule contained in the section above-mentioned would produce a considerable euliance- 
ment of the rent which was payable when the tenure was granted, without good and suffi- 
cient reason, and without any specific agreement to warrant the same, it shall be competent 
to ihe court, collector or other authorized public officer, to adjust an equitable rent according 
to the ascertained or computed produce of the land, and so as in all cases to leave to the 
tenant a fair and reasonable profit, after providing for the wages of labour and every other 
expense of cultivation, with due attention to the usual contingencies of season and other 
casualties, and to any charges beyond the rent payable to the landlord, which, accordine to 
established usage, may be justly demandable from the tenant, and may be perfectly cou- 
sistent with the laws and Regulations in force. 

IX. ist. By Regulation XIV. 1824, and the previous regulations therein referred to, 
the collectors of tbe Land Revenue are empowered to investigate and determine by summary 
process, subject to a regular suit in the civil court, all claims and demands of rent, and ail 
suits for arrears or exactions of rent between landholders or farmers of land and their under- 
tenants, which may be referred to them for that purpose by the judges of the Zillah and 
City Courts, 

2d. Ly sections 20 to 35 of Regulation VIL. 1822, extended to all the provinces under 
this Presidency by section 3 of Regulation IX. 1825, it is further declared competent to 
the Governor-general in Council to vest any collector, or other officer exercising the powers 
of collector, with original summary jurisdiction in the cases provided for by section 20, 
Regulation vit, 1822, either generally throughout the district. under his charge, or within 
such local limits as may from time to time appear to be advisable. These provisions 
include all suits for rent which may be preferred by zemindars, talookdars or other sudder 
malroozars ot farmers of land, or by any person m their behalf, against any dependant 
taloukdar, zeniindar, under-tenant, ryot or other under-tenant of whatever denomination, ux 
well as all applications by ryots and other under-tenants contesting the demand of a sudder 
nialgoozar or former ; and all complaints preferred by ryots or other under-tenants, of what- 
ever description, against landholders or farmers of land, or their respective agents or repre- 
sentatives, on account of excessive demand or undue exaction of rent, whether levied by 
distraint or otherwise, as well as all suits relative to the adjustment of accounts between 
landholders and farmers of land, or under-tenants of whatever description, with their 
sureties, or with aay agents or persons employed by them in the management of land, or 
the collection and payment of the rent of land, and to all other matters immediately con- 
nected with the demand, receipt or payment of the rent of land, whether malzoozary or 
lakeraje, or with the rent of orchards, pasture-grou ids and fisheries, commonly denominated 
phulkar, bunkur and sulkur, or with any other asset of the Land Revenue not included in 
the saver abolished, ogether with all complaints of the non-delivery of pottahs when. 
demandable under the Regulations, complaints of tre prescribed receipts not being given for 
actual payment of rent, and generally complaints of any deviation from the Regulations, or 
from the established usare oi the country relative io the matters aforesaid, or any violation” 
of subsisting engagements, in disputes respecting the rent and occupancy of land between 
landholders or farmers of land und their under-tenants, to whatever denomination. 

jd. With a view to the more effectual attainment of the objects proposed by the pro- 
visions above-mentioned, vad especially for the due enforcement of the rules which have 
been prescribed to the landholders tor the adjustment of the rent of the ryots, and the grant 
of pottahs to such as may be willing ‘o receive the same im the mode provided for by eect. 3, 
Beoulauion v. 1812, itis herhy furth ce enacted, that whenever it may appear from the 
representation of ryots in any village «v villages to the collector of the district, or fion 
auy proceedings held by the collector in "is judicial capacity, under the Regulations spect 
fied im the preceding Causes of this secticn, that any zemitdar, talookdar or other lar |. 
holder paying Revenue to Government, or . ny lakerajedar ho:ding land exempt from the 
payment of Revenue, arany intermediate least holder or occupant of land between the sudder 
lilgoozar or lakerjedar, and the ryots or cultivators of the soil, Las neglected to adjust the 
tents of the. ryats as required by de regulations in forre, and to grant pottahs as therein, 
directed, be shall report the same for the informatic + of the Board of Revenue to which such 
collector may be subordinate, and if the Board by whom such report n.ay be received, aller 
directus any inquiry which they may deem necessary and adopting auy preliminary mea- 
gure which they may judge proper, as requiring the luadholder or other person who mag 
have neglected to observe the regulations concerning rent, and pottahs, to € plain the same, 
or to supply the omission within à given period, shall deen it requisite for t.» due enforce- 
ment at the regulations aud for the ends of justice, that the collector of the dis: “ct, or any 
other pabhe othieer, should be deputed to the villave or village: in w hich the statea musta 
and n elect may lave occurred, for the purpose of making a measurement and n fussil 
junimabundy aud grantug pott rhs to the ryots as preseribed hy vhe Regulations, they J RU 
conimnulucate then sentiments to Government, and at the same tim transmit à copy of t9 
report received Hom the collector, The Jovetnor- general in Counc! will then determine 
upon the expedicucy af tlie measure proposed, and it he deem it proper, shall be competent 
tu &anetioni at, sad to vest the collector or other officer commissioned ti make a measure- 


ment and mofussil jummabuudy und to grant pottalis to the ryots, with the same powers as 
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are vested in collectors making or revising settlements in the Western Provinces, under the 
provisions of section g, Regulation VII. 1822, or any other section in. that Regulation. 


(signed) J. H. Harrington. 


EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultations, 8th March 1827. 
-= No, 5.— + 


T am of opinion that this draft of a Regulation, if passed into a law, will not be likely to 
roduce any beneficial practicable result; and though it may be admitted that. our system 
fia always professed regard for the interests of the actual cultivators of the soil, I do not 
think it ever contemplated the placing of that class of people into the situation, and vesting 
them with the privileges of dependant talookdars. — . rA 
Express provision was made for the security of the rights of the latter, and fot maintaining 
them in the possessio of their hereditary tenures as long as they paid a fixed and ascer- 
tained annual Revenue, while for the former all that was said, and the whole of which has 
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been a dead letter from the first enactment up to the present day, is contained in the declara~ ` 


tion that they were entitled to a renewal of their leases agreeable to the rates of the pergun- 
nah, that is, with reference to seven-eighths of the country, entitled to a renewal of leases 
that never existed, and at rates that never were known. ` : 


The Regulation too would, I think, generate extravagant pretensions which never would be: 


realized, would confuse and p. every existing notion of the relative rights of the land- 
holder and his tenants, and either be nugatory in its effects or overwhelm the public func- 
tionaries with loads of work which could notbe got through for centuries, at the same time too, 
nothing new is enacted, nothing new is even professed. It might perhaps be supposed inno- 


cent on that account, But it is the putting groundless notions and unfounded pretensions” 


into people's heads that would produce the evil, the only assurance against which would be, 
that the Regulation would decorate the shelves of our public offices, and be as if it were not 
to the people. That every cultivator resident in the village has, by the customs of the coun- 
try, a right to transmit his tenure to his heirs from generation to generation at any known 
rate of adjustment of rent payable by him, is & doctrine I should be slow to believe; 
indeed, this is not even professed. It is only said that those who have such right shall 
be supported init. Is there any doubt about this, was it ever expressed by any public 
functionary either in words or in effect? True, you have such right, but you shall not be 
mee in it. ` 


n many parts of the country the resident. cultivators are the actual slaves of the land- 
. holders, and liable to be mortgaged, bartered or let to hire, the same as bis oxen aud his 


goats, at his wili and pleasure. Now, though no very staunch advocate for the varied and 
multiplied iniquities of slavery, I should not be at all disposed to reverse matters, to make the 


slaves masters, and the lords slaves, But through what refinement of argument, what ex- « 


tension of intellect are these slaves and other resident cultivators not holding under heredi- 
tary tenures, to discover that such is their lot, that they are only servants at will, entitled if 


* they got a lease to a renewal of it? And it might fairly be asked, if a non-resident ryot 


cultivating twenty begahs, erect a hut thereon, and move his family thereto, would he by 
muon acquire an hereditary tenure, and rightfully oust the landholder of his previous 
rivileges ? i i 
E It is clear, however, that the existence of resident cultivators not possessing the right of 
transmitting their tenures to posterity is contemplated, otherwise, how easy to enact the 
same, instead of leaving each individual case, that is, many millions, to be decided by a court 
of justice. But if let into false notions of their rights and privileges, it might not be so very 
easy a matter to correct their mistakes, 
cannot be persuaded that the Legislature ever contemplated putting the ryots who cul- 
tivate the lands, say ina dependant talook, on the same footing with the dependant talookdar, 
as the latter bore towards fia Superior, or the common tenantry of this country on the same 
footing with the zemindars, as the latter stood in with regard to the Government. 

Such hereditary rights existing, it might be supposed that instances might be adduced of 
their having been td in liquidation of arrears of rent, or in payment of decrees, or by private 
one jor are these rights so invaluable, that being worth nothing, nobody will give nothing 
for them? 

It seems to me very inconsistent with the proprietary right and title vested by law in the 
vemiundars : I do not mean that there should be a secondary title, for that bas always been 
recognized in the dependant talookdars, but that all the resident cultivators should hold 
under hereditable tenures, that if the zemindar wish to build a house, dig a tank, or plant an 
orchard, the previous cultivators thereof should have any claim to step in and forbid the act; 
that the ryot should have the title to cultivate the land with coarse rice, in supercession of 
the will of the landholder to have it cultivated with indigo. - 

With regard to pergunnah rates, too, it cannot be contemplated that they should be im- 
mutable, that when Calcutta has travelled down to Diamond Harbour, that the rate of land 
there should then continue the same as at present. 

The fact is, that the zemindars are not at all prone to eject their rydts.. We lave heard 
clamours on the subject of extensive ejectments of the peasantry in tle northern part of our 
own country, but never that 1 know of in India. , ; 
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The evil to be remedied here is arbitrary and illegal exactions from the ryot by the zemin-. 
dars, against which this proposed Regulation presents no remedy more effectual than existed 
before. No remedy can be at all eflectual that reters them to our public functionaries, even 


ha . foa 
Indian Tenures ard though their present number were to be multiplied tenfold; we have to do with a people 


Agricultural 
Interests, Bengal. 


possessed of two opposite qualities, which have unluckily uo tendency to neutralize each 
other, a people eminently qualified to chcat and be cheated, to sutler and to practise extor- 
tion, before whom honesty and dishonesty are held in equal honour, Whitten encavemeuts - 
alone can bind these people; indeed, speaking generally, any people; in such transactions 
a rule declaring no balance recoverable from a tenant by suit or distraint, unless written 
engagements are exchanged, and a jumma wasil bakee account setting forth the arrears be 
produced at the time, would I am satisfied do much good. I would not care how the 
engagement was worded, whether in one consolidated sum or in a hundred items or cesses 
or whatever they may be called, so long as it be clear what the parties have agreed to, It 
may be objected that the ryote would evade execution of their part of the agreement in order 
to cheat the zemindars. This argument ends, that, while amply acknowledging that the 
hundred ryots are imposed on by the one zemindar, the interests of that one are to be pro- 


. tected, and that of the hundred to be sacrificed. It would not, however, be very difficult 


to secure the one without sacrificing the many, whether by making the tenant liable to 
ejectment on such failure, or by rendering the tender of a pottah in due form and on fair 
terms equivalent to the interchange of agreements. The fact of the tender and the fairness 
of the terms to be judged of by the functionary trying the suit, or by the distrainine officer, 
in the most equitable way they could derive, and that such tendered potah be deposited 
immediately on rejection or non-reception by the ryot with the officers who might eventually 
“have to execute a distraint for any balance. 
- I should be glad to see the zemindars grant their leases for a period of years, but I would 
Dot legislate on the subject. 
For the above reasons, I am unfavourable to the enactment of the proposed rules 
into a law, : 
: (signed) W. Leycester, 
Senior Judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 


EXTRACT Bengal Judicial Consultations, 2ad March 1827, 


Civil—L. P.—No. 4. 
Mincre of the Fifth Judge. 


THE Court being now informed by the resolution of Government, dated the 5th ultimo, 
that its request to be furnished with the reports of the Revenue authorities relative to this 
draft is not to be complied with, L beg leave to record the following Minute, containing the 
grounds on which I object to the enactment of the draft 

2d. The declaratory clauses of the proposed Regulation appear to me to be superfluous. 
They contain merely a declaration to the effect that nothing in the Regulations in force rela- 
tive to the rights and powers of zemindars and other superior landholders, and to the rights 
and privileges of dependant talookdara and hereditary ryots or cultivators of the soil, waa 
designed to define, liit or prejudice the actual rights of any of those classes, a declaration . 
which can hardly be deemed necessary, and which would give no greater security to actual 
rights than the laws already enacted afford, 

3d. The enacting clauses of the draft are intended to secure the rizhts of two classes of 
Tyots, namely, istumrardara or holders of tenures subject to g fixed rent in perpetuity, and 
Lhoodkhast and all other permanent or resident ryots who are not istumrardars. 

4th. The first class, or the istumrardars, are only particularly referred to in the third 
clause of section 7, aud that clause is expressed in the following words: “ Provided also, 
that no istumrardar or tenant at a fixed rent, who having beld his tenure at a fixed rent for 
@ period more than 13 ycars, was exempted from any increase of assessment by the rules 
of the permanent settlement of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, nor any similar under-tenant, who 
Without any special lease or limited assignment may have actually and bund fide possessed his 
Istutucuree tenure for the same period and at a fixed aud invariable rent, in any of the provinces 
wader the Presidency, shall be liable to enhancement of rent for lands included in the same 
tane; i 

5th. The plain meaning of these words ia, that occupancy by a resident ryot of the land 
cultivated by him for & period of 13. years, at an invariable rent under ap istumraree utle, 
shall be he Mte be suthcient proof of the tenure being actually istumraree, although no lease 
or wit: u document be forthcoming iu support uf the tide. But a rule to that ettect only 
would wave no greater security to the actual istwnrardars to whom it refers, tban they alieady 
derive trou the rules in force as to the limitavion of tune for the coguizauce of claims 
generally im the coil courts, and ou that consideration the clause, if enacted às it now stands, 
would probably be constroed by the courts us intending to couler aa tumniree ri hit upon 
EVY Teste: ub ryet who had been allowed thou h without utle) to occupy the lands cul- 
total by lia dor 2 veas at a rent which had iot varied during that period, a construction 
Whe eoctd uet bad to be posluctive of injustice to the xemmdais, hy encouraging ther 
Treats Do choi nds vhi they had ier "welually possessed, and wiuch they lad never 


lou cousnicied entitld to. 
. toh. la 
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- 6th. In regard to khoodkhast orders, the enactments proposed exempt the whole class - 
from all provess whatever for the enforcement of any to engage for, until the enhancement Appendix, No. 2, 
demanded shall be authorized by a decree in court given in à regular suit. Mr. Harrington's 

yth, I think these enactments are objectionable on the grounds that they would, to the Regulation, 
injury of tue zemindars and other superior landholders, confer rights upon the ryots never 
before enjoved by them, and would tend to establish a state of things which, with a view to 
the iuiprovement of the country, it is desirable rather to prevent than to promote. 


Rth. [tis quite obvious that the zemindars, from the inability of the courts under - the 
existing system of judicature to decide their suits, would be deprived of legal gan to enhance 
the rent of any resident ryot, and that consequently all resident ryotey if the proposed 
enactment afforded them the protection intended, would become istumraree proprietors of 

; the lands occupied by them. `~ . P 
oth. That the ryots would be really benefited by such a result is far from certain. It is 
indeed most probable and almost certain that their condition would be deteriorated. The 
small portions of land which they severally cultivate would not be rendered moré productive 
than they now are, and of course they would not support the present number of occupants 
with more comfort than they now do, or a greater number with the same comfort. The 
descendants of the existing generation, as their numbers increased, would consequently be 
reduced: to the lowest possible condition, and it would only be when reduced to that condi- 
tion, and compelled to relinquish for the means of subsistence the ope right conferred 
upon them, that the bar opposed to the improvemeut of the Jands by the impolitic creation 
of those rights, would be removed. 

10th. That all resident ryots are entitled, according to the ancient law and custom of the 
country, to occupy the lands they cultivate, so long as they continue to pay certain esta- 
blished rules of rent, as is assumed in the preamble to the proposed Regulation, is, I think, 
also questionable: such a right is not claimed, 1 believe, by mere ryots, whether resident or 
non-resident, in the Upper Provinces ; and if claimed in the Lower Provinces, it could not, 
T apprehend, be established by a reference to either the ancient law or the ancient custom 
of the country. 1t would be difficult to show when thé law referred to was in force; and if 
it ever was in force, it would be still more difficult to prove that it intended to confer upon 
mere cultivators a night to derive any greater advantage from the cultivation of the lands 
allotted to them, than that for which they first undertook to cultivate the allotment; in other 
words, a right to share in the increasing value of lands, a right which the privilege of con- 
fiuuing to cultivate the same allotment at fixed rates of rent would really amount to. As 
to the custom of the country, it has always been opposed to such a privilege, it being noto- . 
rious that the zemindars and other superior landholders have at all times been in the practice 
of exacting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford to pay. 


_ ith. In point of fact, it is impossible to establish rates of rent which shall always con- 
tinue equitable, or to enforce adherence to rates arbitrarily fixed, after the lands have become 
capable of affording higher rates, in consequence of the enhanced value of their produce, 
without conferring upon the cultivators a right to a progressively increasing share -of that 
value, a right which they never enjoyed and do not pretend to claim, and which would be 
superior to and incom patible with the right of property in the soil, which bas been recog- 
nized to be vested in the zemindars. . : To l4 

12th, On these considerations, I think it would be wrong to authorize the Judicial or 

| Revenue officers of Government to interfere in the adjustment of the terms of contract to be 
- entered into between the landholders and the cultivators, or to impose any other restrictions , 

upon the former than may be necessary to protect the latter from exactions on any account 

Whatever over and above the specific rent which they may be bound to pay either by 
express or implied agreement. 'Fhat protection would be afforded, as fully perhaps as a 
mere enactment can atlord it, by declaring that all arbitrary cesses of every denomination, 

+ Whether old or new, shall be held to be illegal, and that ryots allowed to cultivate, without 
_,having executed written engagements specifying the amount or the rates of rent to be paid 
by them, shall not be liable to any process to enforce payment of a higher amount, or higher 
rates of rent, than may have been paid by them for them for the past year. 
13th. In endeavouring to promote the welfare of the cultivating classes, it seems to me 
necessary to keep in mind that the majority of those classes ure, and must continue to be, 
only agricultural labourers, ^ The capitalist, whether zemindar, ijradar or mahajon, who 
advances the money required to defray the ex penses of cultivation, is the person who receives, 
aud is entitled to receive, all that remains of the produce of the land, after deducting the 
portions which must be allowed to the cultivator for his labour and to the proprietor for 
. Tent, and we may be assured that the portion of the cultivator will never be more than 
must be allowed to him in order to obtain his labour, whether the rent charged on the land 

he cultivates be high or low. T 

14th. Lf this is the case, it must be obvious that the comfort and happiness of the mass 
of the agricultural population can only he promoted hy improving their condition as 
labourers, and that 1 apprehend can only be done by means calculated to raise the demand 
for their labour, and to produce such a chance in their habits and customs as will increase 
their wants, and make comforts and conveniences not now enjoyed by them, be deemed 

necessaries of life. i E 

15th. The measures which would operate most powerfully, and which indeed may be said 
to be Wecessary to produce this desirable change, are the establishment of a system of judi- 
ae capable of securing to all classes, the lowest as well us the highest, the fruits of 
tacir industry, the removal of impediments to commerce both internal and external, and 
735-1, l r3 f permission 
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permission to Europeos to settle in the country, with leave to hold lands and to encrace in 
agricultural as well as in manufacturing and commercial speculations. i 
. 1th, All these measures are, I conceive, necessary, and the last-mentioned no less so than 
the others. The policy which dictated the law disqualifying Europeans from holding lands 
may have been advisable before our dominion was firmly established, but to that policy onl ; 
can it be ascribed, that the country has not made that advance in improvement hich 
might have been expected from its long connection with a nation certainly one of the most 
civilized and most enlightened in the world.* 

17th. That a departure from the policy alluded to, so as to admit of European capital 
and intelligence being applied to the capabilities of the country, would be productive of 
a great addition to its wealth and resources, cannot surely be doubted, and ] wn aware of 
only one argument which, in the present day, can be urged against it, which is, that it 
would expose to European encroachment the rights and property of the native population. 
To this argument the obvious answer is, that a system of judicature capable of protecting 
the rights and property of the natives from the encroachment of each oir, would be 
capable of protecting them from the encroachment of Europeans. If the laws were justly 
and efficiently administered, a European could not, were he so inclined, possess himscif of 
the property of a native in any other way than by giving in exchange for it a consideration 
which the native wished to obtain, and to this mode of encroachment I can imac ^ne no 
reasonable objection. > 

18th. In the course of time, indeed, Europeans, and the descendants of Europeans, might 
in this way gradually become the holders of the greatest part of the property of the country, 
and form the principal portion of the population. But dis is the very chan;e whieh, in 
my opinion, ought to be desired, and it is only, I conceive, by measures calculate-| gradually 
to produce it, that any great amelioration of the condition of the country and of its inka- 
bitants ean be effected, : 


6 March 1827. (signed) A, Ros, 
-East India souse) J. MILL, 
1 June 1832. Examiner of India Correspondence. 
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Letter from Bengal aGth June 1828. 8. IN your reply to our observations cn 
this subject you express your conviction uf. 
its great importance, and state how much 
of your attention it has occupied, lt de- 
clare your regret that the result of your deliberations respecting the means of aifordiny 
the requisite security to the great body of the people, cannot vet be communicaied, We 
trust we need say nothing to excite your zeal in a matter which so little admits of celuy, 
though we are far from denying the greatness of the difficulties which it is necessury tà sur- 
mount, 


29. Better security for the right of the 
ryots. 


38 and 79. The judicial powers to be 18. The proceedings referred to in these 
vested in Collectors according to Kezulation paragraphs are important, as evidence of the 
1x. of 1824, have us yet beca confided only gross oppression to which the ryots are lable 
to the Collector of Shahabad, and tothe at the uds of zem:adars and other sups ctor 
Collector of Jessore in respect to a single laudholders, and the still existing inperivce 
perzunnuh, tion of the awa. of protection which your 

See No. 1, of Appendix. Government affords to them, The power to 

be vested in Collectors by provision of the 

Regulation referred to, were intended to supply what was found defigieat ta the ie ais of 
protection allorded by the regular courts. But the cireamstances brought to lant un the 
procecdinzes before ws, not excepting the nuseonecptions and mistakes of whieh you had 
cession fo eosiplLun in the communications of the Beard of Fevenue m ihe Laver Pro- 
Vilices, ure Jar drom Vin pressing us with à contidence in the remedy, M © Least that vou 
have been very attentive to the proceedings of the Collector of Jessore in epphlaus that 
remedy to the redress of the injuries sustamed by the ryels and others in the Kismut pers 
gumah Syclpore, We expect that a minute report of all that has been done ty that 
ollicer wili have been procured by you and transmitted to us 5 and that we shall fou some 
gound init un which a judzment may be formed, whether the end we desire to see ii tuned 
is really provided for by the means in whieh you now confide. Weabst oin trout savers nire 
at present, both because we desire fuller intormation, av E because we cannot but boe tuat 
tuis subject has particularly engaged your altenbon awong the otier pay teulats Coeected 
with the lute extensive changes n the system of superintendence. We nust however pi k, 
icak 
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that since. the. vear for which Mr. Maxwell was vested with the special powers in the 


peromosh of Syed pore must. have expired in August 1827, we can see no good reason for 
the kmg delay which has deft us without any report of the proceedings up to the present 


date. 
qe TS 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 10th September 1828. 


82. WE have perused with particular interest that part of the report of the Collector of 
Midnapore, dated 19th April 1828, respecting the mode of assessing lande which Mr. Max- 
well states to prevail in Bogree, and several adjoining pergunnahs. We desire to be far- 
nished with a full report trom the Collector of Midnapore, on the general state of the 
ryote who hold their lands at a fixed rent, or Revenue, (specifying whether it be in grain 
or vouey,) contrasted with the condition of khoodkhast ryots within bis district, who 
bold their lauds on the ordinary tenure, viz. a right of perpetual occupancy, and of select- 
ing the crop which they may consider to be best adapted to the soil. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 15th September 1830. 


Reply to Letter to Bengal, 10th Septem- 25. We trust that the report furnished by 
ber 1828, p. 82. . the Collector of Midnapore through the Sud- 
der Board, and recorded on the annexed date, 
i will be considered satisfactory by your Ho- 
nourable Court. The Collector has distinctly stated that the ryot of Bogree, whose rent is 
fixed on the land, (and not on the crop, as is usual in other parts of the district,) has the 
greatest profit, and that he has a great advantage over the other ryots, whose tenures 
are dierent. This we apprehend to have been the point which you were desirous to 
ascertain, Some of the points touched upon by the Sudder Board possessed a considerable 
interest, and we felt desirous to press further inquiry into them. The result will be commu- 
nicated to your Honourable Court in due course. s 


Appendix, No. 25. 


EXTRACT Judicial and Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 1st November 1831. 


Para. 10, As promised in the 25th paragraph of the Bengal General Letter * of the 15th 
September 1850, we beg now to submit to you the further information furnished by the 
local authorities, as to the mode of assessment prevalent in Bogree, and the pergunnahs 
adjoining to it in the Midnapore district, with the other points arising out, of the former 
Report received from the Sudder Board, on the subject of which the Government had 
called for explanation, The tenure, to a notice of which the present report of the Collec- 
tor is confiacl, 1» one by which the cultivators pay a fixed quantity of grain for a given 
extent of land, The Board refer, p will observe, to the other questions ailuded to, which 
are ol zeneial application and much importance. 
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Revenue Letter 
from Bengal, 
18 Aug. 1794. 
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Sale of Landed Tenures, Lower Provinces. 
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Appendix, No. 26. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 27th October 1793. 


Para. 5. TO prevent any erroneous conclusions being drawn from the advertisements for 
sales of land, which are published in the Gazette, it may be proper to observe that, when- 


- ever a landholder falls in arrears, a portion of his lands is advertised for sale, to make good 


the balance in comformity to the public Regulations, A very small proportion, however, of 
the lands advertised for sale are actually sold, the proprietors generally paying up the 
arrear when they find that the pleas under which they have withheld it will not i admitted. 
You will accordingly observe, from the letter from the Board of Revenue now forwarded to 
you, that with the exception of a small portion of the lands of the zemindar of Rajashahey, 
which he allowed to be sold before he discharged his arrears, no part of the estates of the 
IR from whom nearly the whole of the balance outstanding aginst the provinee of 
Bengal at the end of the year was due, were actually gold, althov-h portions of their 
respective estates were advertised for sale agreeably to the Regulations. We shall in future 
furnish you with an annual statement of the lands ordered to be put up to sale for the dis- 
charge of arrears of Revenue, distinguishing the lands that may be actually sold from 
those, the sale of which may be countermanded, 


ce ht a —————————— EPA 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 18th August 1754. 
` Para. 7. AS the number of advertisements for the sale of lands that have been inserted, 


, and which probably will hereafter appear in the Gazette, may attract your notice, we think 


it proper to observe, that by the third Regulation passed in 1794, Government have relin- 
uished the power, which they have hitherto exercised, in conformity to ancient usage, of 
confining landholders who fall in balance. The only means of coercion, therefore, which 
is left for enforcing payment of the public dues, is to advertise for sale a portion of the 
lands of the defaulters, sufficient to make good the deficiency. This process now issues as 
a matter of comse from the Board of Revenue, when a landholder fails to pav his instal- 
ments by tlie stipulated period, and is afterwards reported to us, for our confirmation. If 
the defaulter liquidates the arrear before the day fixed for disposing of his lands, the sote is 
countermanded, and he is charged with any expense that may have been incurred in 
advertising or attaching the lands ordered to be sold. i 
8. Considerable delay often arising in obtaining and preparing the accounts of the 
lands directed to be disposed of, and in apportioning the public Revenue upon them, end, © 
in order that the lands may sell to the best advantage, the Regulations requiring that ibe 
sale of lands shall be advertised for one month before the sale takes place, many individuals 
avail themselves of this unavoidable delay, to withhold their kists for their private purposes, 
knowing that if they discharge the amount before the day of sale, their lands will not be 
disposed of. To meet this abuse, the Regulation abovementioned prescribes that all pro- 
prietors of land. withholding the public Revenue shail be liable, as a fine, to the payment 
of interest on the amount of the arrears, at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, from the 
date on which it became due, to the date of its discharge. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 20th August 1795. 


Tam 2. WE now transmit to you a separate number in the packet, a copy of a letter 
from the Board of Revenue, wuh a statement of tlie lands advertised and sold in the past 
year 17a]. g . 

qe Fiom this statement vor wl observe, that the jumma or public Revenue of the 
hds aetuaily disposed of in thot year (exclusive of Benares, in which no sales have been 
made) snenits to Ks. Soy joerg, Lh 15. d. ; E 

fe OF has smu, rapes pagong P5. B Te constitute the jamas of the tands in 
Bardwan, sohf to muke good the uinars due from the zemmdar on account et the Be ngal 
year 120 wuch cited in Apul iyuq, kaving the suw ef rupees 2.70034. as 7 the Jumma 
of the lands disposed of in the Teina der vl the provinces. 


"E 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 1at May 1796. 


Para. 17. IN our letter of the 2oth August last by the Mary, we transmitted to you ` 


a statement of the lands advertised for sale for arrears of Revenue, end the lands actually 
sold during the year 1794. In future it is our intention to have the annual account made 
out according to the Bengal, Fussily and Villaity eras, agreeably to which the collections are 
regulated. We accordingly transmit to you (separate number in the acket) a letter from 
the Board of Revenue, submitting a statement of the lands advertised for sale on account of 
arrears of Revenue in the Bengal year 1201, and the Fussily and Villaity year 1202, the 
former ending in April, and the latter in September 1795. ] 

18. According to the statement, the jumma of the lands actually sold for balances in 
Bengal amounts to sicca rupees 7,66,696, of which sicca rupees 6,32,758 composed the 
jumma of lands disposed of in Burdwan, leaving only rupees 1,33,938, the jumma of the 
lind disposed of in the remainder of the province. . l 

19. The sales in Burdwan were included in the above-mentioned account for 1794, and 
the circumstances which led to them having been fully detailed in our letter of the aoth 
August, it is unnecessary here to recapitulate them. . : 

20. The jumma of the lands sold in the Behar province, you will observe, amounts to the 


inconsiderable sum of rupees 35,528. 7. 2. 1.; those in Midnapore to rupees 88,789. 5. 3.; ° 


in Benares no sales have taken place. 


p EEEE 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated August 31, 1797. 


Para. 37. IN our letter of the 1st May 1790, we intimated to you an intention of sub- 
mitting regularly in future a general report on the sales of land which might take place 
annually for the recovery of balances of Revenue, with a view to afford you every necessary 
information respecting the actual extent of these sales, and the value of landed property 
in the Company's provinces, , 

38. With the letter above referred to, we transmitted the report for the Bengal year 1201, 
and Fussily year 1202; and to complete the latter account, we have now the honour of for- 
warding (a separate number in the packet) a statement from the Board of Revenue, showing 
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the sales in the Bengal districts in 1202, B.S, We expect shortly to receive complete , 


accounts for the year 1203 current in the different provinces respectively, and it is our inten- 
tion hereafter to submit one general account for a complete Bengal and Fussily year, without 
adverting to the circumstance of their ending at different periods, 

39. From the statement now submitted, which is confined to Bengal, you will observe 
that the jumma of the lands advertised for sale in that punc amounted to sicca rupees 
27,24,550; that the jumma of that portion of them which was actually disposed of did not 
exceed sicca rupees 2,35966; and that the actual produce of the sale of these lands was 
sicca rupees 3,70,641. $ 

40. This account furnishes two important results ; that the actual sales are inconsiderable 


in the extreme, and that the increase in the value of landed property far exceeds any expec- ` 


tations which could perhaps reasonably have been entertained. + 

41. Assuming the malikanah or share of the proprietor at the usual rate of 10 per cent. on 
the jumma payable to Government, it will appear that a proprietary income of only 23,596 
sicca rupees per annum (or less than 3,000/.) Le been disposed of during the year in question 
in the course of distraining for the balances of a province paying an annual Land Revenue 
of near 2,00,00,000 sicca rupees. 

42. With regard to the price at which the lands have sold, it appears equally a subject of 
surprise when it is remembered that the common rate of interest paid by individuals in this 
country is 12 per cent. per annum, and that capitals, especially at the present period, may 
frequently be employed on still more advantageous terms. 

43. Assuming the proprietary income as ahove, at sicca rupees 23,596, and the amount 
sales at sicca rupees 3,70,641, it appears that the lands nearly averaged 16 years’ purchase, 
afact which proves incontrovertibly that the assessment was originally moderate, or that 
thé country is greatly improved, and that the purchasers have the firmest coufidence in the 
permanency of the settlement, the general security of property, and the good faith and 
stability of the Government. 

44. With respect to the inconsiderable amount of the sales, it is the more extraordinary, 
as it must always be expected that amongst the great body of proprietors from whom the 
Revenue of the province is collected, many will fall in arrears from extravagance, mismanage- 


, ment or the pressure of private demands, whatever proportion the public Revenue might bear 


to the produce of their estates. 

45. In regard to the great proportion of lands only advertised for sale, you are already 
fully apprised that Government has divested itself (and of course its executive officers) of all 
power of compelling the payment of arrears from proprietors, excepting that of disposing of 
a part of their property, T : j 

735—HIL f 8 46. Although 
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46. Although this process is ultimately efficacious for the recovery of the dues of Govern- 
ment, yet as the Regulations require that before a sale of land for arrears is made, at least 
a month's previous notice of it is to be given on the spot and in the Calcutta Gazette, and 
as the lands are not liable to be then disposed of, if the arrear be discharged previous to the 
date fixed for the sale, it is obvious that every proprietor has it in his power to withhold the 
dues of Government until that date without Hi to hi& person.or property, excepting that he 
is liable to be charged with interest on the arrear. 

47. To prevent those who are disposed to take advantage of this lenity ia enforcing the 
pono of the dues of Government from withholding them for a longer period than is abso- 
utely necessary for observing the forms prescribed by the Regulations with regard to sales, 
it is become an established practice to advertise immediately a part of the lands of a pro- 
prietor who fails in the payment of his periodical instalments, although no doubt may be 
eutertained of his discharging the amount before the day of sale. The advertising the land 
is no injury to the defaulter if he discharges the arrear, and if he fails in the liquidation of it, 
Government have the means of compelling payment proportionably earlier; hence the number 
of advertisements for sales which appear in the Gazette. 

48. When the persons of the proprietors of land were declared not liable to attachment 
for the payment of arrears (excepting in particular cases), and the Revenue officers were not 
only deprived of the powers of coercion with which they were formerly invested, but sub- 
jected to prosecution in the courts of judicature for exactions or acts not expressly warranted 
by the Regulations for the collection of the public Revenue, we were fully aware that many 
individuals, from various motives, would take advantage of the opportunity aflorded them of 
withholding the just demands of Government until compelled to discharge them by the 
approach of the period for the sale of their lands, Reasoning, however, on general principles, 
we were at the same time convinced that the permanency of the Revenue, and the regular 
discharge of it, was to be looked for, not from the vigour of the process in the exaction of it, 
but from the adoption of measures that tended to encourage the purchase and improvement 
of landed property, and consequently to add to the means of the proprietors for the discharge 
of the public dues, No measures appeared to us more likely to be productive of this efi.ct 
than the abolition of the summary and coercive process to which recourse was formerly had 
fur enforcing payment of the Revenue, and which by discouraging individuals from becoming 
DEUPHeioIs of land, necessarily tended to depreciate its value, and prevent the improvement 
of it. 

49. The experience of three years, and particularly that of the last, of which the facts 
above stated form the result, evince that the means which Government lias thus restricted 
itself to fur enforcing payment of the public dues, are fully adequate to their object. lt is 
equally apparent that they can never be perverted to the purposes of oppression or extortion, 
or affect the security or value of landed property in general, as the Revenue is fixed in per- 

etuity; and those who discharge it are protected from all further demands by the courts of 
Judicature, in which the Government in its executive capacity, and all its officers, are lille 
to be sued, in the same manner as individuals, for any demand which the party against 
whom it may be made may deem not warranted by the subsisting engagements or the public 
Regulations. : 

50 The statements now submitted to you form perhaps the best evidence that tliis pro~ 
tection is not nominal; but if any corroboration of it be necessary, we have only to refer you 
to the proceedings of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and the Governor-general in Council, 
and to recommend you to trace the progress of suits in the different courts in which Govern- 
ment or its officers are parties with individuals; and we are satisfied that no doubt will then 
remain of the general contidence in the impartial administration of the laws in these cases, 
equally with those between individuals, in which neither the public nor its officers have any 
concern. f 

51. We feel great satisfaction in having it in our power to furnish vou with such unde- 
niable evidence, in opposition to the unwarranted conclusions which appear to have been 
drawn from the number of advertisements for sales of land. lt is evident that the observa- 
tions which have been made on this subject were founded on erroneous information, or 
probably on the number of the advertisements for sales published in the Gazette, which the 
above ‘explanations evince to originate in circumstances highly favourable te the landed 
interests of the country, and connected with its general prosperity. i 

52. Itis perhaps unnecessary to point out to your notice, that the statement, as far as 
regards the districts of Sylhet and Jessore, is imperfect; but as the general result is very 
little atiected by this omission, we did not deem it of sullicient importance to delay the 
transmission of the account. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 23d September 1798. 


Para. 35. AGREFABLY to the intimation in our letter of thé gist August 1707. we Lue 
the honour to transmit to you (numbers in the packet) a statement ol the amount o the 
. o cm m ] Bo y ù Meurs Day 

sules of land in the provinces of Bengal, Bebar, Orissa, and Denates, tu the yeurs 1203 


and 1204. 36. Fra 
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36. From the firat of these statements, you will observe that the jumma, or public assess- 
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ment, of the lands which were advertised for sale in the year 1203, was Rs. 28,70,061 ; that Appendix, No. 31. 


the jumma of the lands which were actually sold was Hs. 14,18,756; that the gross produce 
of the sales was Rs. 17,90,417; and that the rate of the sales, assuming the promisar 
income as usual at 10 per cent, was, on a general average, between i2 and 13 years’ 

urchase, i 

37. The statement for the year 1204 (which has been prepared in a different form) shows 
that the jumma of the lands which were published for sale was Rs. 26,66,191; that the 
jumma of the lands which were actually sold was Rs. 29,74,076; that the gross amount of 
the sales was Ra. 291,47,580; and that the average rate of the sales was about nine and 
& half years' purchase. oo, 

98. In explanation of this apparent increase of the actual sales, and of the diminution in 
the price of land, compared with the corresponding statements in the year 1202, you will 
observe from the letter of the Board of Revenue, that there is every reason to believe that 
many of the landholders allowed their lands to be exposed to sale, and afterwards bought 
them in on their own account under fictitious names. 

39. Of the lands sold in Burdwan in the last year (which amount to so large a proportion 
as nearly one-third of the gross sales in the four Provinces, or6,44,325 rupees,) the zemindar 
is said to have bought in to the amount of Rs. 6,14,410, leaving the jumma of the lands 
actually transferred in this district at the inconsiderable amount of Rs. 29,914. 

40. The general inducement to the proprietors to have recourse to this practice is the 
advantage which they derive from withholding the payment of the Public Revenue. In 


some cases they may be actuated by a desire to derive an unfair advantage by cancelling the ` 


leases of their under-farmers, which, by the 44th Regulation of 1793, are annulled by every 
transfer of property at public sale. 

41. The means of removing the former of these inducements is (as will be hereafter 
noticed) now under our consideration; and we trust that we shall also be able to remove the 
latter, without incurring any of the evil consequences against which the above-mentioned 
Regulation is intended to guard. : 

42. It is farther to be remarked, that a large proportion of the sales has taken place in 
the most extensive zemindarries, the proprietors of which (as we have frequently had occa- 
sion to observe to you) uniformly withhold their payments as late as is practicable. 

43. With respect to the decrease in the average price of the lands compared with the sales 
of 1202, the late public loans, as well as the exigencies of individuals, having raised the 
rate of interest throughout the country, the consequent advantage with which capital can 
be employed has necessarily occasioned a proportionate, although a temporary, reduction in 
the price of landed property. 

44. The inutility of entering into a competition with proprietors, who had determined to 
buy in their own lands at any price, is also supposed by the Board of Revenue to have dis- 
couraged many persons from bidding for landed property exposed to public sale. 

51. It is our intention to lose no time in modifying the process at present observed in the 
collection of the Public Revenue, so as to preclude the landholders from the means of 
withholding the Public Revenue, without at the same time affecting the security of 
property, 

52. We propose also to adopt measures for enabling the landholders to recover their 
demands on their tenants with greater facility and expedition than the present rules for 
for distraining for arrears admit. Ta framing these rules, we shall of course be careful not 
‘to deprive the cultivators who pay their rents with punctuality of that security against 
exaction and oppression, which they now derive from the existing Regulations. 

53. It is by no means, however, our opinion that the arrears due on account of the past 
year from the zemindars are to be ascribed generally to the insufticiency of their powers to 
collect their rents, although we think it equitable to combine, with the more summary mode 
of collecting the Public Revenue, which we have in contemplation to adopt, every facility 
n can be given to the zemindars in realizing the rents, consistently with the just rights 

eir tenants, E 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 31st October 1799. 


Para. 72. WE have passed a Regulation (VII. of 1799, copies of which will be trans- 
mitted in the packet), which we have reason to hope will operate very materially in pre- 
venting in future the-inconvenience experienced from the great accumulation of balances. 
The objects of it are, first, to enable the landholders, by a more simple and expeditious 
process, to collect their rents from their under-tenants; and, secondly, to invest the officers 
of Government with more summary powers for enforcing payment of the public demands. 


This subject, however, having been frequently adverted to in our former letters, and it. 


having been very fully discussed in the Minutes of the Board of Revenue, recorded on our 
Proceedings of the 29th Angust last, it does not appear to us necessary to enter into a par- 
ticular explanation of the ditferent provisions contained in the Regulation, to which we eg 
leave generally to refer your Honourable Court. 
79. Your Honourable Court will observe, from the Minutes-of the Board of Revenue, on 
the subject of the proposed Regulation, that several of the members strongly urged the 
235—1ML. 82 ; necessity 
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necessity of recurring to the former practice of confining the landholders for enforcing pay- 
ment of arrears; but, indepencently of the inconsistency of adopting a measure of this 
kind, evidently calculated to degrade the landholders, at a time when it was generally 
admitted that this authority was insufficient, even for the preservation of their just and 
indisputable rights, no ground appeared to us for presuming that the measure would be 
effectual. The objections to it were at the same time evident: it must necessarily depreciate 
the value of landed property, by annexing to the tenure conditions attended with personal 
disgrace; by depriving the zemindars of all the influence derived trom personal character, by 
subjecting their persons to restraint, at the moment when the state of their affairs rendered, 
their utmost exertions necessary, their difficulties would have been aggravated, and the 
would have been deprived of the means of affording the satisfaction which it was the object 
of this compulsory proceeding to enforce. It is a very insufficient argument in favour of the 
measure, that a few dissipated individuals, from the apprehension of public disgrace, would 
have been restrained in extravagance, and have óbierved their engagements with better faith. 
It is scarcely to be presumed, that this apprehension would operate more forcibly than the 
fear of losing their estates, and the prospect of impending ruin; and even if it had this 
effect, in some slight degree, it would by no means justify a measure which must be felt as 
a severe penalty by the great body of proprietors of land. l 
8o. Far from reverting to this system, it appeared to us necessary to strengthen the 
authority of the zemindar, reasons existing to warrant a belief that the ‘under tenantry had 
in some instances, under the general protection afforded by the courts of justice, entered 
into combinations which sabe them to embarrass the landholder in a very injurious 
manner, by withholding his just dues, and compelling him to have recourse to a tedious and 
expensive process, in order to obtain satisfaction for claims which ought not to have 


^ admitted of dispute. 


Minute recorded 
goth August. 


81. This licentiousness, however, of the tenantry, although its effects in particular cases 
are to be regretted, indicates a change of circumstances which must be viewed with satis- 
faction. It is evident that the protection intended to be afforded by the equal administration 
of justice is real and efficient; that the care and attention which your Honourable Court, 
with so much solicitude, urged us to observe for preventing the oppressions heretofore 
exercised by the more patel landholders, have not been exerted in vain; and that in the 
success of these exertions, a foundation has been laid for the happiness of the great body 
of the people, and, in the increase of population, agriculture and commerce, for the general 
prosperity of the country. - 

82. That in a series of years there should be individuals who, from extravagance or mis- 
management, have ruined their estates, cannot be considered matter of surprise in this or 
any other country; and the instances adduced by the acting President of the Board of 
Revenue by no means establish that the proportion in these Provinces has been such as to 
occasion alarm, or to render it necessary to refer, in explanation of the circumstance, to 
other causes than those which universally operate. 

83. It was originally foreseen that the management of the very large zemindarries would 
be extremely diflicult, and that these immense estates were likely, in the course of time, to 
fall into other hands, by becoming gradually subdivided ; an event which, however much to 
be regretted, as affecting. the individual proprietor, would probably be beneficial to the 
country at large from the estates falling into the possession of more able and economical 
managers. f 

84. The singular extravagance and incapacity of some of the zemindars have precipitated 
this event; and it is remarkable that among them we find the zemindar of Dinaggpore, 
whose estate was supposed to be more easily assessed, and to produce a much larger income 
than any zemindarry in the country. In the hands of the otlicers of Government, during 
his minority, it jones to the proprietor a very large surplus (several lacs of rupees) after 
paying the public Revenue, which was realized with such facility, that the payments into 
the public treasury frequently anticipated the demand to a very considerable amount. This 
productive estate has, however, been dissipated in a very few years by the idle and profli- 
gate extravagance of the zemindar; and the circumstance shows that, against the effects of 
such profligacy, no precautions of the Government, no degree of moderation in its demands, 
can adequately provide. : . : 

85. We can by no means admit as a general inference, that tlic zemindars, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties experienced by a few individuals from the conduct of their tenants, are 
at all to be considered in a situation of distress ; the reverse we believe to be the case; and if 
their present circumstances be contrasted with their situation prior to the settlement, it will 
appear that, from the precarious possession of a nominal property to which little value was 
attached, they have been raised to a state of independence and affluence. 

B6. We have the honour to transmit to you (a number in the packet) a statement of the 
the lands disposed of for arrears of revenue in the Bengal and Fussily year 1205. 

87. This statement, we are sorry to observe, shows that the proportion of sales was 
greater, and the rate of sales less, than heretofore. ‘ 

88. The increased proportion of the sales is, the Board of Revenue observes, to be ac- 
counted fur from the practices adopted by the zemindars of allowing their lunds to be sold, 
and purchasing them again in fictitious names, with a view to their exercising a discretion 
under Regulation XLIV, 1703, of cancelling the lease of their under-tenants, It has been 
one of the objects of Regulation VIL 1700, to prevent this practice in future: and we hope 
that the meuna provided for the purpose will be effectual. The sales have otherwise been 
extensive, in consequence of the failures in. sume of the large zemindarries, a circumstance 


already adverted to. ; 
89. With 
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8g. With respect to the rate of sale, we can only remark that the interest of money being — ————— 
very high during the period in question, less inducement existed for individuals to invest their Appendix, No. 92. 
money in landed property; and in proportion as the competition was limited, the value of —— 
the property would necessarily be diminished. We are also of opinion, that. the difficulties Revenue Letter 
experienced by the zemindars, in some instances, in realizing their rents, may have caused rom Bengal, 
some apprehension, and have tended to deter individuals from investing their funds in the 3 1799 
purchase of land ; an apprehension, however, which we hope in future to preclude. : 


hoonena ipee QU trm M UE AAA QUPD ARIES UU ATH HH UHRARIUR . 
. Appendix, No, 33. 
* EXTRACT of the Company's Revenue Letter from Bengal, 5th March 1800. Appendix, No. 33, 


24, WITH our Letter of the gist October last we had the honour to transmit to you Revenue Letter 
-& copy of the 7th Regulation, passed in 1799. . . from Bengal, 

25. The object of that Regulation was to vest the proprietors and farmers of lands with — 5 March 1800. 
additional powers of realizing their dues from their under-tenants and ryots, and to.facilitate 
the collection of the public dues from the proprietors and farmers of lands, the Regulations 
which it was found necessary to enact on the first establishment of the system for the pro- 
4ection of the rights of the ryots and under-tenants, and of the proprietors and farmers of 
lands, having not only afforded that protection, but enabled the parties respectively to whom 
it was extended to avail themselves of the law to withhold, in many instances, what they 
were justly bound to pay. . ` 

26. This Regulation was passed in August 1799; but from the unavoidable delay m the 
translation of the Regulation into the native languages, and in the circulation of it, its opera- 
tion did not commence until the month of October following. 

27. It is with the greatest satisfaction we acquaint you that there is every ground’ to 
believe that this Regulation will answer all the purposes for which it was enacted, without 
at the same time affording to the proprietors or farmers of land the means of oppressing their 
under-tenants and ryots, or vesting in the executive authority or its officers any powers 
which can be employed for the purpose of infringing the rights of the proprietors of estates, 
or of affecting the value of landed property. : 


€ ——^——————————— 
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© " EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, 1st March 1805. . `. . Appendix, No, 34. 


— 


THE proceedings of the 28th February contain a statement of lands sold for the recove 
-of arrears of public assessment in the Bengal year 1210, or official year 1803-4. The agers. pene Le i 
gate jumma of the lands sold on that account is sicca rupees 5,58,987. 8. 5., and the amount — 4 March 1805. 
realized is sicca rupees 5,538,956. 13. 1. 3. 
, Reckoning the annual income of the proprietors according to the usual mode of computa- 
tion, at one-tenth of the jumma, the lands appear to have Been sold on an average, at nine 
years, seven months, 21 days’ purchase. ` ` : 
From the high price at which these lands have in general been sold, it may be presumed 
that the balances for which they were disposed of arose, not from the produce of the lands 
being insufficient for the discharge of the public demands, but from mismanagement or 
extravagance on the part of the proprietors, or from their having applied the collections to 
the payment of their debts, or other private purposes. Circumstances of this nature must 
frequently occasion sales of land for balances, whatever may be the ability of the lands to 
discharge the public demands. - 0s 
Your Honourable Court will no doubt observe with satisfaction the complete security 


d : . 
afforded for the payment of the public Revenue by the value which landed property has 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 21 March 1806, - . Appendis, No, 35 


Letter from, dated 1st. March 180g, , 29. WE are unable to concur in the opinion Revenue Lett 
Paras, 24 to 27. Report of sale of lands YoU have expressed, that the price at which “evenoe Letter 
of defaulting renters for: 210, ar 1803-4. E these lands have been sold is high; for ad- a to Bengal 
lands, we find that i verting to your former reports on the gales of f 
ae. e nd that in 1796-7 the average rate of sale was then from 12 to 13 years’ purchase 
a nat in the following year the average was only about nine and a half years’ purchase, which ' 
y "es nsi ined asa fal ing of. You attributed this decrease to the enhanced rate of the 
a 83 interest 
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interest of money throughout the country, and the consequent advantages with which indi- 
viduals could employ their capitals in the public loans, and the same cause we think may 
have effected the sales of 1803-4, when the public exigencies required loans toa greater 
extent than at any former juncture. We desire it to be explained to us why so very great 
a disproportion exists in the value of land in different districts. In some we observe the 
land sold as high as for 24, and even 33 years’ purchase, while in others the rate was little 
more than one year, and in some only nine months’ purchase. 


——MM —— À— 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 7th February 1807. 


Letter to, dated 21st March 1806. . Para. 20. WE regret that the statement of 
the sales of lands, to which this paragraph 
refers, has not proved satisfactory to your 
Honourable Court. With respect to the va- 
ration observable in the price paid for the 
lands in question, many circumstances may, 
we conceive, have occurred to produce that 
effect. 

21. Froh the nature of the case it is extremely difficult to obtain such information 
respecting the gross produce of estates as shall altogether preclude inequality in the ussess« 
ment of the lands; some of the estates in question consequently may have been subjected at 
the conclusion of the permanent settlement in some degree to a higher assessment, compared 
with the actual produce of the lands, than others. But whether such inequality existed 
originally or not, it appears tó us that it might naturally be expected that considerable 
alterations would take place in the time which has elapsed since the conclusion of the per- 
manent settlement; that some estates would be materially improved by care and attention; 
and that others would necessarily suffer from the neglect or incapacity of the proprietors. 
Exclusively of these considerations, local circumstances must have a material influence on 
the value of landed property. Its vicinity to a large town or village, particularly if the 
population of such town or village be increasing, must have a material tendency to enhance 
the value of the lands. These are the principal causes which have, in our opinion, occa- 
sioned the variation in the price of landed property noticed by your Honourable Court ; 
but in what degree they may have respectively produced that effect in the particular cases 
to which your remarks allude, cannot be ascertained without minute local inquiries, which 
would occasion much inconvenience and embarrassment, and would otherwise be liable to 
great objections, without any adequate public benefit. i 


29. Observations on the rates at which 
the lands of defaulting renters have been 
sold, and requiring explanation why so great 
a disproportion exists in the value of lands 
in different districts. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 21st August 1806. 


Para. 27. ON the proceedings noted in the margin * is recorded a letter from the Board 
of Revenue, enclosing a statement of lands sold jn the Bengal and Fusly year 1211, for the 
recovery of arrears of public Revenue. The aggregate amount of the jumma of the lands 
sold is only rupees 3,30.335 out of a jumma of upwards of 3,00,00,000 rupees. It affords to 
ms the highest satisfaction to be enabled to point out to your Honourable Court the facility 
with which the public Revenue is now realized in those provinces, and the very limited 
extent of the public sales for the recovery of arrears of assessment. 


Appendix, No. 38. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 14th December 1811. 


Par. G6, IN order to complete the general review of the collection of the different branches 
of the publie Revenue, noticed in the preceding paragraph, we have the honour to transmit 
(a separate number) a copy of a letter from the Board of Revenue, enclosing a statement of 
the lands advertised, und actually sold, for the recovery of arrear of public assessment in 
the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa (excepting Cuttack), in the year 1216 D. 5. 
und F.N. 

57. ‘The jumma of the lands actually sold is only rupees 83,485, the amount of the pur- 
cliase-meney rapers 2,32,451. 

OS, It would be supertluous to offer any remarks on statements which, of themselves, 
indicate so strongly the agricultural prospenty of the courtry. 
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Letter from, da,ed 14th December 1814. 38. WE have read with attention the in- Revene Latics 


formation contained in these paragraphs, 
(Par. 66 to 68.) Lands sold for the reco- videlicet, that the lands aveid las Bou 
very of arrears of revenue. tually sold for the- recovery of pablic assess- 
ment, on account of Fusily 1216, in the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa (excepting Cuttack), bore a jumma of only ru- 
pees 83,485, and that the purchase-money amounted to rupees 2,32,451. — .—. s 
39. To enable us to judge of the value of landed property in the Lower Provinces, it is 
desirable that the next statement you transmit of a similar kind should be accompanied 
with an estimate of the rent payable to the zemindar from the lands exposed to sale. If, 
when the permanent settlement was introduced, the zemindar's allowances amounted to no 
more than ten per cent. upon the Government jumma, their interest in the lands disposed 
of in Fusily 1216 must have sold for near 28 years’ purchase, which (taking the common * 
interest of money in India to be 10 per cent.) is equal to near 56 years’ purchase in Europe. 
It follows, therefore, that the zemindar's allowances must, from the beginning, have greatly _ 
exceeded their nominal amount, or that their emoluments must have subsequently been 
increased by arbitrary exaction, or that, in the interval, the agricultural prosperity of the 
country, and the value of landed property, must have advanced with a rapidity perhaps 
beyond example. 


(Par, 107.) Irrecoverable balances or- 97. After perusing the Consultations re- 
dered to be struck off the public accounts. ferred to in this paragraph, in paragraph 15 
of your letter dated 21st March, and in para- 
graph 112 of your letter dated goth October 1812, the only observation that occurs to us 
upon the proceedings therein recorded respects the heavy balances which have accrued, 
particularly in the districts of Tirhoot, Shahabad, Burdwan, and Nuddea, in consequence of 
the sale, on account of Government, of mehals, which did not yield a sufficient. sum to 
discharge the arrears of assessment, and occasionally in consequence of a reduction in the 
jumma on the re-settlement of forfeited estates. It is not easy to reconcile an accumu- 
dion of irrecoverable arrears from such causes, with the facts stated in paragraphs 66 
to 68, and go and gi of your letter, now under reply. In the former of the two passages 
referred to, the purchase-money of lands, yielding a jumma of rupees 83,485, and exposed 
to sale in Fusily 1216, is said to have amounted to rupees 2,32,451; and from the latter 
passage it appears, that in the case of some mehals, the immediate property of Government, 
which had been sold on public account in 1810, a rise of about 10,000 rupees had been 
obtained in the jumma, besides a sum of rupees 1,88,955, which had been paid for the 
mebals in question, subject to that increased rate of assessment. These facts were men- 
tioned by you, for the purpose of showing the enhanced value of landed property in the ter- 
ritories subject to your government. Some explanation, therefore, seems to be necessary 
with reference to the apparently contradictory facts contained in the letter addressed to 
ou by the Board of Revenue on the 22d March 1811, with the view of accounting for the 
irrecoverable arrears of 1210 and 1211 (1805 and 1806), from which we are left to con- 
clude, not only that, in many instances, the price paid for the sequestered estates had been 
inadequate to discharge the arrears of the previous assessment, but also that, in some 
instances, a reduction fad taken place in the subsequent assessment. You are accordingly 
directed to furnish us with an explanation of this apparent discordance, which we confess 
ourselves at present unable to reconcile. 


* 
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EXTRACT from a Minute by Mr. pee late Senior Member of the Board of Appendix, No. 40. 
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4. Partition of Estates. ~THE rules regarding the partition of estates still appear to me oak 


very defective. In proof of the justness of this opinion I shall only observe that, durin 
the seven monthe that I have officiated as a member of the Board of Revenue, we have only 
confirmed five butwarrahs, whether ordered during the time that | have sat at the Board, 
or before that period. I need not dwell on the inconvenience, embarrassment and loss 
experienced by individuals, from the delay attendant on the performance of that duty ; an 
evil which must continue to be felt until some other means than those which now exist 
"ys be adopted for the purpose of obtaining accounts of the produce, extent and boundaries 
of estates, 

8. Sales T the Recovery of Arrears of Assessment.—Considerable difficulty is likewise 
experienced, arising also from the cause noticed in the preceding paragraph, in bringing 
lands to sale for the Baay of the arrears of assessment: the Board is consequently 
reduced to the necessity, on almost all occasions of that nature, of either advertising entire ' 

735—HH. — 84 estates 
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estates or fractional portions of estates, the latter of which expedients involves all the incon- 
venience already noticed regarding butwarrabs, 

10. Distress and Sale of Property Sor the Recovery of Arrears of Rent.—No branch of the 
business of the Board of Revenue has engaged more of my attention than the distress and 
sale of property for the recovery of arrears of rent. Satisfied of the oppressions which are 
frequently committed by the landholders in the exercise of this power, I, shortly after I 
had taken my seat at the Board, recorded my sentiments at some length on the subject. 
The Collectors generally were, in consequence, directed to submit their opinions regarding 
the abuses which I was led to suppose existed, and the best means of eaa them in 
future, I likewise endeavoured to obtain, through private channels, such information as 
might be best calculated to assist my judgment in preparing rules for the prevention of the 
existing abuses. The reports of the Collectors have hitherto been only in part received; 
and, from all the inquiries which I have made on the subject, the modification of the pre- 
sent rules appears to me a work of great difficulty. The question will, of course, be further 
discussed at the Board of Revenue; and if I can now aflord any further assistance in the 
business, 1 shall be most happy to do so. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 7th October 1815. 


Letter to, dated 28th October 1814. Per. 13. WE apprehend that considerable 


: difficulty would be experienced in any at- 
File ranis Mies enin tempt to form an accurate estimate'of the 
and mejairiug estimate of rent payable to rent payable to the zemindars from estates 


exposed to public sale for arrears of revenue, 
zemindars from lands exposed to sale. 14. The abolition of the office of canongoe, 


and the want of. village records in which 
confidence could be reposed, combined with the habitual jealousy of the proprietors, would 
render any scrutiny of that nature generally fruitless; and it would seldom, we apprehend, 
be practicable to procure that accurate information, and those detailed accounts, on which 
alone such an estimate could be formed. 

15. With these impressions, we have not thought it advisable to institute any inquiry 
regarding the points noticed by your Honourable Court ; but should the office of canongoe 
ever be generally revised, and the office of putwarry placed on a proper footing, less ditficulty 
will certainly attend the discussion of any question of that nature. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 8 April 1817. 


Par. 95. We observe, from the letter of the Board of Revenue* here referred to, that 
lands were advertised for sale for the recovery of arrears of assessment, bearing a jumma, 


Ini of. - - «© - - «© «© Rs. 107406505, 
In1219 - 8 - = - - o © c 23,58,012 : 


that the jumma of the lands actually sold, 


InigidBjwas =  - 2 0 - c RS 30,9315 
Inig = = = © - = - -< = = 99898, 


and that the price of the lands actually sold in the latter year amounted to rupees 4.08,395, 
the purchase-money, as you state, bearing a proportion of about four and a half to the 
jumma. But the remark of the Revenue Board is equally true, that the estates sold on an 
avemge “ at the rate of nearly 45 years’ purchase of the malikanah ; and assuming, accord- 
ing to former computations, that purchasers expect an income or interest of 10 per cent, 
on their principal, this average would appear to indicate that the medium of the net income 
of proprietors is in the proportion of 45 to 100 of the sudder-jumma. Z 

gü. In the 36th paragraph of our despatch from this department, dated the 16th June 
1815, we desired an explanation of the great disproportion between the lands advertised 
for sale and those actually sold; an explanation which is no less called for by the statement 
above given, than by that to which you drew our attention in your letter of the 19th June 
1813. The other observations which we then made upon the statement referred to in your 
letter of the last-mentioned dute are more or less applicable to that now before us. 


* Dated 13 September 1814. 
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161. THE proceedings noted in the margin* contain a ktter from the Board of Revenue, Revenue Letter 
enclosing a Statement of the lands advertised and actually sold for the recovery of arrears — from Bengal, 
of Revenue in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (excepting Cuttack), in the year — 4 July 1817. 
1221 B. S. and F. s respectively. —. | 

170. The jumma of the lands actually sold amounted to rupees 74,053, and the amount 
of the purchase-money was rupees 4,20,279; 80 that, assuming the proprietor's profit at one 
tenth of the sudder jumma, the lands in question would appear to have sold at an average of 
nearly 57 years' purchase. ] 

in. "he balance due by the defaulters of lands ordered for sale but not sold, amounted 
to sicca rupees 10,87,414. The balance due from the lands actually sold was sicca rupees 

8,445. ' qu 
3 172. It would have been satisfactory to us to have been enabled to explain distinctly the 
causes to which the variety in the price of the lands sold in the different districts is to be 
ascribed, ] 

173. The omission, however, of the Board to furnish this information on the present occa- 
sion, your Honourable Court will find to be for the most part supplied by the report wbich 
was furnished by that authority, in reply to the reference made to them on the subject of 
the 97th paragraph of your Honourable Court's despatch of the 28th October 1814. 

174. To that report, which is recorded on the annexed datet, we beg permission to refer 
your Honourable Court. f 


Appendix, No. 44. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 17th July 1818. . ^. — ^ ^ Appendix, No. 44. 


` 64. THE proceedings noted in the mu contain a letter from the Board of Revenue, févinue Tentet 
enclosing a statement of the lands advertised and actually sold for the recovery of arrears from Bengal 
of Revenue in the provinces of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa (excepting Cuttack), in the year 17 Jul s 
1222 B. S. and F. S, respectively. i z 
65. The jumma of the lands actually sold amounted to rupees 96,772, and the amount of 
the ee was rupees 3,73,346; so that, assuming the proprietor's profit at one 
tenth of the sudder jumma, the lands in question would appear to have sold at an average 
of 38} years’ purchase, — a 
66. The letter above alllided to contains the explanation required by your Honourable 
Court’s letter of the 8th April last; respecting the disproportion between the lands advertised 
' for sale and those actually sold. "* 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 218t March 1821. > Appendix, No. 45. 


— 


, Letter from, dated ist November 1816; 45. Beside the Statement in these para- 

par. 98 to 102.— Statement of lands adver- graphs, we have before us (in paragraphs 

tised for sale on account of arrears of Re- 169 and 174 of your letter of 4th July 1817, 

venue, and of the portion sold inthe provinces and in paragraphs 64 and 66 of letter of 17th 

of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (excepting July 1818) corresponding Statements for the 

Cuttack), in the year 1220 F. S. and B. S. years 1221 and 1222. The results are as 
follow : : is 


Revenue Letter 
to Bengal, 
21 March 1821, 


Jomma of Lands | Years’ Parchase, 


recki th 
YEARS, ordered for Sule, 7 229 of Land Proprietor’ Prost 
bat not sold. | told. at 10 per Cent, 


9n the Jumma, 


Rupees, | Rupees, Rupees, | Years, Mo, Days, 


` 1220 B, S. and F. S. 7 7| 2761,777 | 1,50215 | 10,64,418} 91 o o 
1221 - ditto “~ = =j 20993151 740853 | 420279 | 5 o o 


1222 - ditto =- = - 28,90,005 
| 


7 
96,772 | 373340 | 38} 0 o 


46. The à 


* Revenue Consultations, 41th April 1817, Nos. 1 and 2. 
T Ibid, 6th September M 6, No. 4. 3 
i lbid, 10th July 1818, Nue. 21 and 25. 
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46. Tlie great disproportion between the lands advertised for sale and those actually 
sold, on which an explanation was demanded in our letter of the 8th April 1817, is accounted 
for in the letter of the Board of Revenue, to which we are referred by your letter (paragraph 
66), dated 17th July 1818. The advertisement of the lands is, it appears, a species of 
coercion, which very frequently produces the payment of arrears without a neceasity of 
proceeding to the ultimate remedy. 

47. Another circumstance particularly demanding explanation is the remarkable difference 
(one-tenth of the sudder jumma being taken as the landholder's share) in the number of 
years purchase, which varies, according to the accounts before us, from four to one hundred 
and eighty.” We perceive that, in your letter to the Board of Revenue, under date 15th 
March 1815, you instructed them to notice, on future occasions, the causes of this variety; 
and in your letter dated 4th July 1817, paragraph 173, you refer us to a report of the Board, 
in which you say we shall find “ this information for the most part supplied." One general 
cause is there assigned, namely, the great difference as compared with ihe actual produce of 
the assessment payable by different estates; and of this difference two sources are pointed 
out: first, the inequality of the assessment at the time of the perpetual settlement; and 
secondly, the alteration since that time in the value of estates. The Board remark, that 
“ the materials on which that settlement, generally speaking, was formed, were very imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory.” Of the trath of this statement we have sufficient reason to be 
convinced ; but what is adduced by the Board, in order to account for the alteration which 
has taken place in the value of estates since the period of the perpetual settlement, is far 
from supplying all the information which we require. In a subsequent letter, indeed, dated 
10th April 1818, they state their incapacity to supply this information. “ It is,” they say, 
totally out of our power to account for the diflerence between the price of the different 
estates with reference to their jumma, farther than by supposing that in the one case the 
estates are more valuable, either from increased cultivation or from the assessment having 
been originally lighter than they are in the other." We cannot consider this mode of dis- 
missing the subject as satisfactory, and we are not persuaded that the means might not be 
found of discovering in what proportion the original inequality of the assessment, and the 
subsequent alteration in the value of the estates, have contributed to produce the effect 
which is now under our consideration, Ofthe increased value of estates, the increase of cul- 
tivation ia not the only possible cause. The sacrifice of all the rights of the ryots may pos- 
sibly be another; and the increased confidence in the stability of the permanent settlement 
may be a third. Nor is increase of value the only species of variation, Decrease of value 
has often occurred since the perpetual settlement; and of this the Board of Revenue them- — 
selves have, in a loose way, pointed out certain causes, as encroachment of rivers, calamity 
of seasous, mismanagement, desertion, fraudulent separations, to which they add, “ and 
a variety of other causes.” 

48. We cannot but believe that a comprehensive report upon this subject, taking it in 
allits bearings, would, if executed with fidelity, and with all the means of information 
which the Board of Revenue have at command, be attended with great advantage, and that 
it would make us acquainted with particulars affecting very intimately both the condition 
of the people and the success of our administration. 
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244. IN the 64th paragmph of our despatch, dated 17th July 1818, we submitted to the 
notice of your Honourable Court the statement of lands advertised and actually sold, for 
the recovery of arrears of Revenue, in the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa (excepting 
‘Cuttack), in 1222, B. S. and F.S. respectively. . . 

245. Our proceedings of the dates entered in the margin® contain corresponding State- 
ments for the years 1223 to 1226 B.S. and F. S., of which the following is an Abstract: 


Years’ Purchase, 


Jurome of Lands reckoning the 
YRARS. advertised for Sale, Proprietors Profit 
AC 10 per Cent 


oa the Jumma, 


Rvpea. 
2,22,23,048 | 17,930. 69 7 22 
1,65,87.804 |. 50,071, | 130729) 42 3. 4 
20701201 |. 43.137. | 28045 | 29 9 20 
2,36,42,828 | 55237. | %71407 | 48 10. 13 


1233 B. S, and F. 8. 
1244 - ditto - 
19225 =- ditto - 
1226 > ditto " 


ss 9 o£ 


246. Your 

Leta PEPPER nT ORARE AA ETUR Ui oed 

* Revenue Consultations, goth June 1821, Nos. 5 to 59; 95th April 1820, Nov 10; gist August i821, 
Nos. 3 to ü. . 


“ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE BAST INDIA COMPANY. [139 
z ble Court. is aware that in the Lower Provinces almost all measures 
ef MEN superseded by the process of advertisement for public sale, aed the 
number of estates advertised for payment will always be very great. Tbe pin ud prn 
sold is, however, inconsiderable ; and part. of it consists, we believe, of estates whi d a 
prietors desire to dispose of in this manner, The sale price is on an average n _ to 
nearly four and a half times the annual Revenue of Government ; and landed jun ing 
very highly prized, we: should imagine that, where circumstances are favourable, it may 
estimated to amount to at least 16 years’ purchase of the net rental, . me 
. 947, We have frequently urged on the Collectors the neon of care an s pidas 
applying the process of public sale, especially in those parts of the country where the join! 
proprietors are numerous, and of rud class x cultivating zemindars ; and in regard to these 
istinot provisions may be required. A 
A With this Devas. v: are danesi to think that, within the sphere of the per- 
manent settlement, the process now followed is as good as anything that could be adopted ; 
bat as the want of punctuality on the part of the zemindars oocupies uselessly a great por- 
tion of the time of our Revenue officers, some furtier check seems necessary to obviate the 
inconvenience. . "EE. ; y 


? 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 10th November 1824. 
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8 | in is 2c 

POE: 2 
1 HER i E oe E 66, WE shall reserve the observations. 
e Ste SE] ao u o æ |. which we have to make on this subject till: 
5 >> E| BO * 9" * | we come to the consideration of the new 
& m 29 8 > rules which you subsequently enacted for its. 
$ Se |ie RS Y management, and with respect to which we 
{ i -g | £8.& H.R | have not yet received the communication of: 
KT z mor. m. un your sentiments. There is nothing which: 
eel «2148 8 m m | distinguishes the cases here brought to 
sot fs 2 | £8 a 2.5 | notice frm the generality of those which 
ral} 4 a/ar age we have previously remarked upon. _ It is so 
zo ba — far satisfactory to find, that advertising for 
Èg) yig $ $ & & |. sale operates so extensively as the means of 
$c] ives $ S g £ | effecting payments of arrears. In the sales 
3 ‘ss 
ee | &53taà $55 which actually took place we see ipai d 
27 uL $2 wow |^ which should have barred compliance wit 
$3 pur orders to purchase the lands on account 
ao ion ta A of Government. As thie appears to us a 
ne a measure of importance for securing the rights: 
E i Bea NE of the immediate cultivators and other par- 
È m E $88 ties connected with the land, we repeat our 
£ a g 9975 desire that: no opportunity of son it 
5 » docs « | without undue sacrifice may be neglec T 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated goth July 1823. 


` 33- YOUR Honourable Court is aware that the sale of land for arrears of Revenue hag 
been a fertile source of litigation, the Regulations containing no specification of the condi- 
tions necessary to the validity of such sales, and the decisions ofthe Adawluts, to whom no 
distinet cognizance of such cases is given by the rules of 1793, being nearly as various as. 
the persons who presided in them. On the one hand, much real injury has remained unre- 
medied ; and, on the other, sales have frequently been avoided on insignificant points of | 
mere form, though the general ropriety of the measure, and the contumacy or fraud 
of defaulters, have been fully established, : 

, 94. Further, much embarrassment has been frequently experienced from the! douhts' 
attaching to the authority of the superior Revenue authorities in regard to the annulment 
of sales, In the Lower Provinces, the Board of Revenue has generally considered itself to * 
be debarred from exercising any discretion, in cases wherein there had occurred no legol 
irregularity, however harsh or impolitic the sale might have been. , They often, therefore, . 
withheld relief where they desired to afford it, and cast on the party reg the expense and 

735-11, t2 annoyance 
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aunoyange of a long protracted suit, to recover that possession from which he ought never 
to have been ousted. In the Western Provinces, fortunately for the people, the Board acted 
on an opposite construction of their powers, holding, on grounds of doubtful validity, that, 
the sale was absolutely incomplete until confirmed by the superintending Board. . 

35- The precise nature of the interest and title conveyed to persons purchasing at public 
sales never having been defined, various judgments on the point had been passed; and, in 
some Cases, serious injury had been sustained by the inferior tenantry, from the latitude 
given to auction purchasers. Moreover, in several cases we had seen reason to regret that 
no provision had been made authorizing the sale of the estates with a general reservation of 
under-tenures, even those originating in the defaulter, and therefore necessarily voidable. 

36. To correct the above evils and inconveniences, and to provide for some other points 
of inferior moment, we have passed Regulation XI. 1822, For a fuller detail of its provi-. 
sions, and of the grounds on which they have been adopted, we beg leave to refer you to the 
printed copy of the Regulation and to the annexed proceedings*. Wee trust it will be very 
useful both to Government and to the people. 

133. In the proceedings noted in the margin f your Honourable Court will find recorded 
our correspondence with the Board of Revenue in the Central Provinces, relative to an 
extensive estate in zillah Ghazeepore, which had been sold in liquidation of arrears of Reve- 
nue, and which, under the circumstances of the case, it has appeared to us proper to repur- 
chase on account of Government, with a view to the restoration of the original zemindars. 

134. These consist of a great number of rajpoots, holding partly in common tenancy and 
partly subject merely to a common assessment. They appear to be turbulent in their cha- 
racter, and much discord seems to have prevailed among them. Their disputes, which our 
system appears scarcely to provide adequate means of settling, led to the arrear for which 
the sale was made; sad although the proceedings of the Collector were not fuund open to 
any legal objection sufficient to avoid the transfer, yet the sale appears to us to have been a 
harsh and injudicious measure, The enforcement of it was likely to produce effects very 
injurious to the peace of the country ; and although the conduct of several of the malguzara 
had doubtless been very blamable, yet it was impossible not to perceive that blame also 
attached to the management of our public officers, and that the innocent and the guilty 
were equally involved in the ruin and degradation which would, at no distant period, result 
from the loss of the estate. 

135. The case, consequently, appeared to be one in which, whether we regard the cir- 
cumstances of the sale or the probable cousequences likely to result from it, it was proper 
for us to interfere, 

135. Influenced by these considerations, we directed a negotiation to be entered into 
with the purchaser for the surrender of his acquisition. 

137. An arrangement has accordingly been concluded, under which the purchase has 
been effected by an advance from the public treasury of rupees 1,74,938, or, deducting the 
amount paid for stamp paper, which we have agreed to remit, of rupees 1,70,243. We have 
not yet finally decided on the conditions under which the former proprietors are to be 
restored ; and we are, of course, desirous that the opportunity should be taken of minutely 
ascertaining and recording all particulars relative to the estate, and the persous and classes 
whose interests are likely to be influenced by the settlement. 

138. The estate will, in the mean time, be held khas; and Mr. Barlow, the Collector, being 
an active and intelligent officer, we do not doubt that he will successfully manage it, that 
every proper consideration will be shown to the people, and that at the same time the public 
dues will be secured. We do not anticipate any ditliculty in realizing a sufficient return for 
the sum advanced by us, either in the shape of an increased jumma equivalent to the interest 
on the amount, or through a direct repayment of the principal, 1 "T 

139. The correspondence in the above case is calculated strongly to evince the evils inci- 
dent to an indiscriminate use of the process of public sale, even in the provinces permanently 
settled; more especially in the case of estates held, like most of those in Behar aud Benares, 
by a number of proprietors under one engagement, $ Theattention of the Board of Revenue 
in the Central Provinces has, you will perceive, been strenuously directed to the means of 
preventins that extremity in all practicable cases; and although we cannot concur in all 
their views, we ngree with them in opinion that some modification in the rules and practice 
followed in the Lower Provinces fur the collection of the Revenue is required, A draft of 
Various new provisions has been submitted by the Board, on which, before finally deciding, 


> we have judged it proper to require the Board of Revenue in the Lower Provinces to report 


their sentiments, To this reference we have not yet received a reply, In the mean tine, 
we trust that the rules contained in Regulation XI. 1822, will serve to secure the important 
object of preventing Improper sales. i : 
180, In the 244th and four following paragraphs of our despateh from this department, 
dated the 1st August 1822, we vated to the notice of your Honourable Court the et 
men 
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+ Revenue Consultations, 22d October 1819, Nos. 34 to 36 and 39; zyth June 1821, Nos. 43 to 
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t tba, 14th December (820, Nos. 30 and 21; 20th February 1821, Nos. 30 to 35; aid April 
1822, YA 39 to 47 ; suth June, Nos. 43 to 405 1gth December, Nos. 15 and 16; and 20th June, 
Nos. 23 tà 34. 
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t of lands advertised, and actually sold, for the recovery of arrears of Revenue in the — ———— — 
peruano Bengal, Behar and Orissa (excepting Cuttack), in the years 1223 ta 1226, Appendix, ie 48. 
. S. and F. S. respectively. . i d — 
i ie Oui oet ding Ye the dates entered in the margin * contain corresponding pee ee 
‘statementa for the years 1227 and 1228, B. S. and F. S., o! which the following is an 30 July aig: 


abstract, 


Years’ Purchase 
Junnua of Lands Jumma Produce reckoning the > 
YEARS. advertised for Sale, of of ' Proprietors’ Profit 


at 10 per Ceut. 


the Sule, on the Jumma. 


but not Sold, Lands Sold. 


g 


Rupees, — |Veari, Months. Daya. 
480231] 44 0 0 


Rupees. | Rupees, 
1227 B. S. and F.S. - - -] 2901,47 |. 1,08,817 
i298 - ditto - ^ «| 41808739 


50005) | 4009312] 67 0.0 


D 


182. It is satisfactory to observe, that though the process of sale is very extensively used 
to enforce payment of the Revenue (many zemindars invariably postponing payment to the 
last) yet the actual quantity of land sold is cogens less than in the preceding year. 
The state of the money-market will sufficientiy account for the augmentation in the rate of 
purchase, : 2 ; UC 
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' EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultations, 20th February 1821, Appendix, No. m 


LETTER from the Honourable W, L. Melville, Judge and Magistrate of Ghazeepote, to Letter from the 
Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, dated 4th January 1821. : Hon.W.L.Melville, 
Sir, ae : 4 Jan. 1821, 

IT appears to me to be a not unbecoming part of the duty of the local officers to bring to 
the notice of Government any incidents dieta from their nature and importance, may 
appear to merit serious observation and inquiry. The propriety or otherwise of adoptin 
this course would seem to depend oh the merits of each individual matter of reference, id 
if the justice of this remark be admitted, when a case of hardship may appear, even in the 
ordinary proceedings of the regular constituted authorities, it would not follow that it should 
not be (bsid for the consideration of the Executive Government, ` i 

2. Impressed with these sentiments, 1 beg leave to draw the attention of his Excellency 
the most noble the Governor-general in Council, to the case of the great estate of Tu pah 
Muneer in this district, This case is necessarily brought peculiarly home to my mind and 
feelings, from the nature of my local duties, and the grievous nature of it has impressed me 
with a force which I can scarcely hope to convey to others, but which I hope will procure a 
ready pardon for this intrusion. A 

3. This estate pays about 14,000 rupees Revenue to Government, and it appears that 
some disputes having arisen among the. joint proprietors, it fell somewhat intó arrear, and 
was advertised for sale in November 1814. On the day of sale the balance, by the advertise- 
ment, wis 1,000 rupees, which arose from one of the putteedars refusing to acknowledge a 
partition which had been agreed on by the others : a further balance was due, but it does not 
seem to have been included in the advertisement. For 1,000 rupees then due to Govern- 
ment, this estate was put up. [t was first knocked down for 99,000 rupees to Jugdoo Sing, 
but his bid was rejected by the Collector, as he was considered a sharer in the estate, |t ^ 
was ultimately sold, nominally, to Davee Sahye for 50,000 rupees. The real purchaser is 
known to be Sheonarrain, a person whose ‘ancestors obtained a large jaghire from Mr, 
Hastings. : av? 

4. The sale having been confirmed by the Board of Commissioners for the Western Pro- 
vinces, an action was brought by the old proprietors against the Government and the pur- 
chaser, and a decree was given in favour of the former in the Benares Court of Rives by 
Mr. Smith. The Benares Board (Mr. Rocke, 1 believe) referred to the Superintendent of 
Legal Affairs, to ascertain whether an appeal ought to be lodged; and he, Mr. Prinsep, 
strongly recommended, on the general hardship of the case, and also on some particular 
facts, that the Government should not support the new purchaser in an appeal, at the same 
time pointing out how the arrear might easily be recovered. This opinion was, however, 

t overruled 
SEDEM EUM aa Ee - 
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overruled by the Board. The “ credit of Government,” and the faith of public sales, were 
* considered to be deeply involved” in this unfortunate transfer, and an appeal was 
ordered. 


5. About four months ago a decree was passed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut 
reversing Mr. Smith's decision, and upholding the sale, on the ground of a balance being 
actually due; of this decree it may be remarked, that it is not inconsistent with the highest 
respect for the general character of the late Chief Judge of the Sudder Court, to lament 
that he should have sat in judgment on a case in which he must have already formed, and 
passed an opinion, as Commissioner of Revenue in the province of Benares, at the time of 
the sale. 


6. This decree [ am now ordered to enforce; some abortive attempts have been heretofore 
made to put the purchaser in possession, but the various orders and the counter-orders. . 
which have been from time to time passed during the progress of the suit, have prevented a 
decisive measures being taken for the purpose. Now, I suppose as the purchaser is a ric 
man, after a great deal of disputing, much fighting, and some bloodshed, we shall succeed 
in rooting out the large body of old proprietors from their paternal fields, 


7. I think it will not be denied that thia is rather a severe case, and that somehow the 
just and benevolent intentions of the Government towards its subjects have been lost sight 
of in a rigour rather beyond the law. Even if it was not the clear intention of Regulation V. 
1796, extended to Benares by Reculation V. 1800, to provide for the sale of a portion of 
the estate in cases similar to the present; even if Mr. Duncan’s considerate provisions 
(section 17, Regulation VI. 1795,) for transferring on such occasions a share of a defaulter 
to the other putteedars, had never been enacted; still I think the course which sold a 
man’s right in an estate because he was not proprietor of a distinct share, and prevented 
him from purchasing it because he was propnetor of a share, which places a large body of 
landed proprietors out of the pale of interference in their own hereditary possessions, is 
rather sacnficing the solid principles of justice, to a subtle refinement, 


8. The Regulations are clearly opposed to any such distinctions, It is not, I think, com- 
petent to a Collector to refuse any man's bid for an estate. Clause 4, section 29, Regula- 
tion VIL. 1799, extended to Benares by section 26, Regulation v. 1800, expressly declares 
that that power shall be exclusively exercised by the Governor-general in Council, on refer- 
ence from the Board of Revenue; to prevent abuse of this rule*, deposit of 15 per cent. is 
required to be made immediately on the sale, and the mode and course of reference is obvi- 
ously prescribed to ensure the full consideration, the want of which is so deeply to be 
lamented on this occasion, Under the whole circumstances, 1 think the old proprietors 
would have a very feasible claim against the Government for rupees 49,000, the difference 
between the first sale to Jugdeeo, and the second to Sheonarrain. It might be well worth 
consideration whether it might not be better to stand an action from Sheonarrain than from 
them. ‘ 


9. Besides, a very little inquiry would show, I believe, that Sheonarrain is the real pur- 
chaser. The Legislature having determined against thé substitution of any name for that of 
the actual purchaser, 1 do not see why the executive ia not to avail itself of the power 
reserved to it in any case where it may appear just and proper to do so. 


10, The remedy, however, is for the consideration of Government. My object is solely 
to draw ita attention to the subject. The case is not very lung nor very complicated. Mr. 
Salmon's letter on the petition to the Board against the sale, 15th June 1815; Mr. Prinsep's 
letter, with the annexed remarks of the Board, 1st November 1817; the Board’s letter to 
the Collector, 17th December 1817, together with the decree of the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, dated 12th Septeruber 1820, which comprises the substance of Mr. Smith's decree, and 
is doubtless already before Government, embrace ull that is necessary to form or determine 
on the case, 

11. The present Collector, though required by the orders of the Benares Board to prefer 
the appeal to the Sudder, feels not less strongly than I do the hardsbip of this oase. We 
think that the character of the government in this province for consideration in the enforce- 
ment of its dues, is deeply involved on the occasion, and we feel reluctant to be the instru- 
ments to carry into execution a measure which we conceive to be severe upon a large body 
of hereditary and respectable zemindars, and at variance with the mild and liberal spirit. of 
the Government we have the honour to serve. 

I have, &c. . 
(signed) — W. L. Melville, 
Judge and Magistrate. 


_ PS. To save time and trouble, rnd bring the whole subject together before Government, 
1 enclose copies of the letters referred to in the 10th paragraph of the letter, 


(signed) |. W.L. an 
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LETTER from the Hon. W. L. Melville. Judge and Magistrate of Ghazeepore, to Appendix, No. 50. 


H. Mackenzie, Esq. Secretary to Government in the Territorial Department, 10th January eS E 
821 i Letter trom the ` 
pé ’ Hon. W L.Melville, 
Sir, i : 10 Jan, 1821. 


SINCE addressing you on the 4th instant respecting Tuppah Muneer, it has been sug- 
gested to me that it might perhaps be possible to induce the purchaser to come to a com- 
promise, if the influence of Government was exerted with him. . 

2. As a jagheerdar, holding his estates as gift from the Government to his family, he 
feels, I believe, and has been accustomed to acknowledge, his‘gratitude. ‘The sacrifice 
solicited is no doubt a great one, both from the increase of consequence he derives by £0 
great an extension of his landed estate, and from the very advantageous terms on whi he 
made the acquisition; still, as I do not perceive that say ans. is lost by making the pro: 
posal, and as it seems upon the whole (if practicable) the least objectionable mode of settling 
the business, it might be worth while to make the attempt. —.— - E 

3. In that case it will of course be necessary to propose to reimburse all his expenses, and. , 
perhaps to offer him some compensation. Government, if they approve of the suggestion , 
now offered will, however, doubtless consider and provide for this point as far eas may be : 
practicable at present. "A ; 


I have, &c. ‘ f 
(signed) — W. L. Melville, 
- -Judge and Magistrate, " 
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EXTRACT of a Letter from H. Newnham, Esg. to Government, ` © Appendix, No, 51. 
dated the 22d February i822. : — 
My Lord, Mr. Newnham’s 


Para, 36. YOUR Lordship's predecessor directed me to proceed in March 1808 from the Reporte 
tity of Patna, towards which I am now proceeding, and I little thought that the familiarity 
which long acquaintance with the habits, manners, usages and laws of an Indian village has 
afforded, would ever have induced me to think, as I really feel, the country folk of Behar 
aud Benares foreigners; they seem to me, as a.body, to have lost their natural civility of ` SIDE 
manner, common respect to the European officers, and proper feelings of honesty to Govern- 
ment, from some extraordinary and unintelligible interpretation of Regulations which only 
desigued their safety, EM l 
; 40. It is not easy to describe Tuppah Muneer, On Spproscdng pergunnah Khurreed 
by the road of Secunderpore, one enters the Tuppah which extends near to the town of 
Bausdhy; allowing for some extent to the westward of this line, the Gogra forms the 
boundary. It is, in fact, a petty territory. My eye ie not as yet accustomed to value the 
agricultural wealth of Benares; plains of continuous cultivation of the richest produce, 
interspersed with fields of white poppy and green tobacco. The villages are neat and clean; 
the mansions of the chief men are imposing, from their extent of buildings; and the pea- 
santry, well fed and clothed, are as athletic and fine formed men as the British provinces 
possess, Muneer may contain 8,009 or 16,000 Rajpoot youth; but the question of sale 
unfortunately does find its limita here, there may be 60,000 and more ready to make common 
cause with them. T 
. 44. Of the impolicy of the sale there cannot be a doubt. One of the sharers said, with 
tone to which my ear has not been accustomed, “ If the Government determined to sell our 
lands, why dishonour the caste by a sale to à Gootum? our chief is the Rajah of Buleah, 
and he is a rich man.” . i 

. 46. I could not learn that either Sheonarrai or Davea Sabye had ever personally visited, 
the Tuppah; I do not believe that they have the courage to trust themselves, and as for 
establishing their families, they remain not a day after the police thannahs are withdrawn, 
Rooting out whole bodies of proprietors from their paternal fields, I do not conceive to be 
within the power of the British Government. The enforcement of law may induce some, by 
a temporary disgust, to leave the villages; may drive some to desperation or crime; oaca- 
sionally Davee Sahye's servante may be murdered; or perhaps a Rajpoot may take to 
dacoitee, sometimes plundering a village in Benares, or another time in Agra or near Gya, 
secure of finding shelter within a long tract of country, every Rajpoot inhabitant disposed 
by personal feeling to conceal him, and to deceive the dake d 

. 47. The evils of the law of sales to be perceived in these papers are numerous. 


3dly. The result in this case has been, to involve a great many families in ruin, and to . 
reduce them to comparative beggary. 
4tbly. Lhe Government have incurred, in an estate paying only rupees 13,514. 3. 5 


à great expense in the unavailing official labour of courts, boards, collectors, &c. ^... 
735—11l. t4 " &thly. Reliance 
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5thly. Reliance on sale of lands has led to the removal of the local establishment, the 
economy of this measure being doubtful, for Government are left without any local re re- 
sentation, and the Collectors are insulated without local establishments. d 
Othly. Whether the economy of removing the native local establishments has not occae 
sioned corresponding expense in the general charges and in European agency, is a question 
to be decided by comparison of times, The courts, after being occupied for many years in 
the concerns of the Tuppalt, and about seven years in this case, find it entail 1,060 causes: 
and. I know, from a very short residence in these parts, that sales of land in most paises 
administer to the increase of the file of courts. The increase of criminal establishments may 
pua also be traced to sales. : 
. gthly, Another consequence is, that sales have become nearly the whole science of a 
Revenue officer. 
10thly, Towards the population in general what is the result? all the harmony of the civil 
economy of the country is subverted by a Revenue balance, cultivators and villavera lose 
their natural leader in agriculture, civil compacts, &e. ; not to say, that, by the market, low- 
caste men are put over high, or national enemies sold to those they detest. Instead of the 
old leader, bred in the ways and usages of the village, who is substituted by an auction sale? 
some miserable creature of the Kact or writer caste ig probably sent as an emissary, to raise 
rents to the highest, by some rich inhabitant of a city. The agent trembles at the cultivators 
while he lives ejected from the town, and the principal would probably sooner lose his pros 
perty than trust his person before the tenantry. ` Roads, the right of the population, are 
ploughed up (I allude not to Sorkbundee, the great roads for travelling authorities, but the 
bye tas and lanes for village purposes, processions of marriages, burials and relicious 
observances, and of village commerce in corn, cloth, &c.) Villages cease to be neat, and 
the people as happy as before, The villagers seem to take a pleasure in taunting the 
European ofticers, by the manner with which they speak of the Neelaurdar, evidently 
expressing a dissatisfaction against Government, who appear to the people to be always 
severe, without the dignity of directly exercising power, 


40. No law do I more fervently wish repealed than the law of sales, 
i ’ 
eat ae aaa ey 
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LETTER from Holt Mackenzie, Esq. Secretary to Government, to the Board of Revenue, 
Central Provinces, dated 26th June 1823. 


Gentlemen, 


I am directed by the Honourable the Governor-general in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your secretary's letter, dated the gth ultimo, with its enclosures, relative to the 
pergunnah of Muneer in Ghazeepore. 

2. It appears that the sum of rupees 2,06,987. 12, has been paid by the Collector to the 
auction purchaser. Deducting from that sum the balance of the purchase-money which was 
in deposit in the Collector's treasury, viz. rupees 32,048. 13. 5, and which has now been 
carried to account, the outlay of Government is stated at rupees 1,74,938. 14. 15; from this 
the Governor-general in Council consents to allow a further deduction of rupees 4,095. 12, 
on account of stamped paper used by the parties, There seems to be no sufficient reason 
for allowing the further and considerable deduction proposed by the Collector, on account of 
interest on the purchase-nioney, which, as explained in the orders of 22d April 1822, lay in 
deposit on account of the zenundars, 

3. The umount recoverable is therefore rupees 1,70,243, due from the 22d July 1822. 
` 4. It may be presumed that the late proprietors are not generally prepared to make good 
this amount, sil the terms offered by Jeonath Sing are not explained with sutlicient dis- 
tinctness to enable the Governor-general in Council to determine on the propriety of aeced- 
ing to his application, It is not stated how the jumma to be paid by that person is to be 
adjusted, nor is it clenr whether the Collector intends that the proportion of the compensation 
money to be received from him is to be fixed with reference to the fractional share of which 
he was recognized the owner, or to the actual proportionate value of the lands in his occu- 
pancy. From the correspondence, the Governor-general in. Council is led to presume that 
euch parcener had separate possession of distinct lands, that the estate was joint only in 
being subject to a common obligation, and that the actual value of the several shares is not 
uniformly proportioned to the fractional denomination. Under these circumstances it ap- 
pears proper to make an entirely new settlement of each share, and, excepting in. particular 
cases wherein the parties may desire to continue under one engagement, with a full agrees 
ment ag to their relative rights, there seems reason to think, from the dissensions which 
have prevailed, that it would be best to consider each share, however minute, as a distinct 
estate. 

5. At ull events, the precise nature and extent of the rights to be vested in each sharer, 
shonld be very clearly defined before Government allows the estate to pass out of jts own 
hands, and it appears to be doubtful whether the Collector bas yet made himself master of 
the particulars relative to the past condition and present circumstances of the several sharers, 
recorded and unrecorded, and to the disposition and wishes of the leading men in the several 
taluoks which are necessary to such an arrangement. 

: 6. Further, 
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6. Further, it appears to me undesirable to make a final settlement for one part of the estate - 
before the other, unless it shall be shown that they are capable of complete separation, and Appeadix, No. 52, 
that the admission of a portion of the zemindars on a fixed jumma will not lead to the dete- — 
noration of that part of the estate which shall remain to Government, — i aver 

7. The Governor-general in Council is averse to the permanent alienation of any part from '' 16 ] over on 
its late owners, unless such a measure shall be necessary to prevent or punish fraud or une 1833, 
violence. ‘ 

8. With respect to interest on the amount advanced by Government, the Governor- 
general in Council would not wish to push the demand so far as to reduce the zemindars to 
distress. But whatever they can pay without any distresa should be taken from them. 

They appear to have no claim to so great an indulgence as the being allowed to refund the 
money advanced by instalments, running on for 17 years. . 

9. On the whole, it occurs to the Governor-general in Council, that the most advisable 
course will be to combine the two modes of repayment indicated in the orders of the 22d 
April, that is to say, to, consider Government entitled to an increase of assessment, equal to 
the interest at 6 per cent., on the sum paid to Davee Sahye, with the deductiqns above 
admitted, but to allow each of the sharers who may be admitted to engage to purchase at 
the same rate, the additional tax to which he will thus be subject. , 

10. The advance being 170,243, the additional jumma to be levied on the Tuppah will b 
about rupees 10,214. 

11. The aggregate jumma, (taking the original assessment at 14,151), would then stand 
at rupees 24,365 to be distributed over the Tuppah in proportion to the value of the several 
villages. Of each separately assessed share the jumma may be divided into two parts, pro~ . 
portioned to the two sums above-mentioned. The one, or 14/5 will be the original jumma, ' 
which is not to be altered; the other, or 1249, will be the increase redeemable in whole, ot. 
in part at 16% years purchase, ) 

1. By this arrangement it is conceived that provision will best be made for all classes, 

Those who have capital may relieve themselves from the increased jumma, and those who 
have not, cannot complain of Government demanding from them only 6 per cent. on the 
sum advanced. l . ' 

13. Such a plan, it js presumed, can only be successfully arranged on the spot and among 
the people, but the Governur-general in Council having great confidence in the zeal, activity 
and intelligence of Mr. Barlow, entertains little doubt of his bringing the matter to a final 
adjustment at the proper season. In the mean time the estate must be held kham, the 
Collector being careful to exercise a very close control over the officer employed in the 
management of it. E 

14. In conclusion, I am directed to desire that you will call for a particular statement of 
the adjustment made with Davee Sahye, that you may satisfy yourselves of the accuracy of 
» the proceeding. 

, I have, &c. i t 
(signed) Holt Mackenzie, 
Secretary to thè Government. 


nme es ————————— 
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EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultations, 29th March 1822. Appendix, N 
Letter from the Board of Commissioners in Behar and Benares, to hia Excellency the fro 
$ } i Letter from th 
: Most noble Francis Marquis of Hastings, Governor-general in Council, x. 6., en. Commissioners in 4 
Fort William, . Behar and Bevares, 
My Lord, ' 12 March 1813. 


. WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship's orders of the 
25th January, calling for a report on the petition of Chunder Narrai jecti 
sale of his udtale, Shershahsbad, in the district of Pome Narain Rey, objecting ta the 
2. The correspondence noticed in the margin * will explain to Government, that the Col- 
lector of Purneah, onthe 15th September, transmitted to the Board a general advertisement, 
of lands, proposing for sale 3,101 mouzas, assessed at rupees 4,609,995. 13. 2. 2, on which 
there was & current demand of rupees 67,373: 4. 18. The Board in their reply, dated 25th 
September, authorized the Collector to proceed to the actual sale on the bth November. 
On having before us the Collector's report of the 19th November, submitting a statement 
of three mehals sold under the authority above mentioned, we deemed it right previously 
to sanctioning the final conclusion of the sale, to refer a petition presented to us on the part 
of the proprietor of Shershahabad to the Collector, and on consideration of that officer's 


reply, 


e Letter from Collector, 15 September 1821. Order of Board + 14 December 1821. 
3 Enclosure in ditto, Letter from Collector, 2 January 1829 
Orders to - ditto + 25 September. Orders to + ditto - 29 « ditto 
Lever from Collector, 19 November, Dite - - - - ay February. 
2 Enclosure ig ditto, — Collector's Letter of $0.» ditto, 
73511. l 
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reply, under date 2d January, we came to the resolution of annullin*thegale, We add to 
the papers a further letter from Mr. Laing, under date the goth ultimo. — 

9. Weare swayed in our decision by the following considerations, tha: the Revenue having 
been usually paid through the treasury of the Collector of Moorshedaba1, no measures had 
been taken by the Collector to satisfy himself that any accidental dilay might not be 
ascribable to circumstances which might render recourse to sale a measure of extreme 
severity: that our sanction to the advertisement was confined to a demand ealculated to the 
end of Bhadoon, viz. rupees 1,994. 11. 2. 2, of which no less than rupees 3,976 were paid 
so eally as the 26th September, leaving a trifling balance of rupees 26, 11. 12. 2; which 
could never justify any authority exercising the discretion vested in them by section 24 of 
Regulation V. of 1812, in proceeding to the extremity of transferring a property containing 
275 mouzas ; that the payment in question having entirely altered the circumstances under 
which the Board's authority was given, their sanction had terminated ; that consequently the 
Collector could not, under such authority, proceed on the sale for current balances, and 
indeed for a demand not due, for your Lordship well observed that Mr. Laing includes the 
broken period of the month of Kartie, the instalment of which was not due until the 10th - 
of November, and that comparing the sums tendered, viz, 11,000 rupees for Mouza Chut- 
ruck, assessed at rupees 699, and rupees 10,100, for 10 annah'& share of Beegumabad, 
assessed at rupees 434, it was fair to suppose that the estate of Shershababad, paying a 
jumma of rupees, 19,835. 10. 18. 3. had been sold far below its value at rupees 50,200, iB 
consequence of the public in general never anticipating an actual sale. . f 

4. Your Lordship will be pleased to observe, that the purchasers threaten a prosecution, 
but we can scarcely imagine on what grounds, nor whence they can expect a court of justice 
to force, for their benefit, the Government to a harsh, if not to an illegal act against 
another subject, ; 

5. Government are already aware, that we are induced to entertain material doubts of the 
present law rezarding sales ; and although we postpone to a future opportunity offering our 
sentiments on the comparative expense and vexation of the several Revenue processes, we 
may be permitted to remark, that cases like the present, or of talooka Muneer, cannot fail 
to attract attention. x 
_ 6. Mr. Laing remarks, “ that some of the zemindars, tired and disgusted with the 
trouble and vexation attending the management of landed property, or desirous of con- 
verting it into cash for commercial or other purposes, wilfully cause their estates to be 
alienated.” We have reason to think, that this observation is perfectly correct, and sube 
stantiated by two of the three sales. . 

7. In these speculations, we fear that the time of Collectors is gratuitously given up to 
the public in conducting sales of lands, and that Government became legally implicated in 
the conveyance of land, which should be transferred by commoner operations of the market; 
but speculations are often, we are told, of the most nefarious nature, the collections being 
paid into the Sudder treasury, the landholders are forced to employ the agency of bankers, 
These men, as they learn the value of estates, look to the present mode of advertising them 
as a certain mode of transferring to themselves the value; they deceive their const.tuents 
by retaining the money remitted to them on account of Government, and indirectly purchase 
the lands in expectation of realizing profits in current collections, andon a future transfer. 
The Collector seems to admit, that Chunder Narrain Roy is fully justified in alleging his 
servants to be the authors of the sale, and we may therefure, though the particulars are not 
stated in the petition, suspect that some treachery or fraudulent combination may have 
designed in this case an injury through the operation of law. 

8. The Persian documents which accompanied Mr. Mackenzie's letter are returned 
inclosed. 

We have, Xc. 
(signed) C, F. Fergusson, 

Board of Commissioners, Behar and Benares, H. Newnham. 

Patna, 12th March 1822. 
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Appendix, No. 5f. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 11th July 1827. 


IT is sufficiently evident that there was creat need of amendment in the previous legis- 
lative provisions on this most important subject. 1t is deeply to be regretted that so very 
defective a state of the law should have remained so long without a remedy. There having, 
as you dechire, been no specification of the conditions necessary to the validity of a sale of 
lund for arrears of Revenue, the decisions of the Adawlut have been nearly as various as the 
persons presiding in them, the Board in the Lower Provinees having considered itself incom. 
petent to disallow any sale, however essentially oppressive, provided it had been performed 
according to certain forms; the Board in the Upper Provinces taking upon itself to with- 
hold coutinnanon when the eireutnstances seemed to demand 1t, and no detinition having 
been ever given of the extent of the nehts conveved to the purchaser by a public sale. 

23. For the remedy of the evils ansing out of this state of thines, you have enacted 
Resulation AL of 1822: and we have nu doubt that to a certain extent it will answer the 
eud. [t will remove many uncertainties which formerly distressed the proccedings both of 

the 
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the Revenue officers and the Adawluts; though we perceive grounds of uncertainty still 
remaining, the extent of which we cannot fully appreciate. Me . 

24. The ends to be aimed at are, the prevention of all unnecessary hardship, even to the " is 
defaulting parties, and security against any injury to the other parties, often numerous,; ono ie 
whose interests may be involved in the consequences of a sule, I dide i 

25. With regard to the first of these objects, we have frequently stated to you our y ee. 
opinion, in which wé hed reason to think that you to a great degree concurred, that sales on, " 
account of arrears of. Revenue ought never to be resorted to in countries not. permanently 
settled, because the crops upon the ground are immediately answerable for the demand of 
Government; and if duly attended to, are adequate security, We are sensible that under 
the provisions of the permanent settlement such direct interference in the management of 

estates may not always be practicable; but we nevertheless enjoin you to urge it upon the 
Boards of ‘Revenue to be very cautious and deliberate in granting permission for &ales.of 
Jand on aecount of arrears. The powers which you. have now distinctly extended to the 
Boards to interfere in cases of hardship for withholding confirmation of sales, we doubt not 
will prove a considerable security against oppression in the cases in which sales are resorted 
to; und we perceive with satisfaction that you have prescribed forms calculated to exclude 
fraud and surprise in the mode of effecting the transfer. 

26. Our apprehensions chiefly regard the injury which may result to the interests of par- 
ties who are not themselves defaulters. We are happy to perceive, that by section 32 the 
new purchaser is precluded from disturbing the possession of any person harig an here- 
ditary transferable property in the land, or of any ryot having a right of hereditary occu- 
pancy. The provision is calculated to prevent an evil of the first magnitude; but there are 
other cases in which we are apprehensive that an opening for hardship and injustice may 
still remain, We have chiefly in view the cases of joint property: in which it may fre- 
quently happen, that while there is a considerable arrear against some of the partners, others 
are not in default, It seems contrary to the principles of justice that the latter should be 
involved in the consequences of misconduct tn which they have not participated, To savé 
them from these consequences, it might be desirable that their share of the joint property 
should be separated and assigned to them in severalty. No measure, however, appears to 
have been adopted to provide this or any other remedy in such cases, . We think that a great 
check against combination of the nature that is described in the minute of Mr. Scott 
Waring, dated 25th September 1819, would be provided were the Revenue authorities 
directed to attach every undivided estate which wight fall into arrear, and to place it under 
the management of such of the joint proprietors as fad regularly paid, or were ready to pa 
their proportion of the Revenue assessed upon the whole estate, In order to render suck 
a check effectual, it would be necessary to prevent wilful defaulters from regaining the 
immediate management of their shares by the payment of the arrears, and to continue the 
defaulter's share under the management of the shareholder who might be appointed to receive 
charge of it until the arrears are gradually liquidated. We believe also, that a strict inves- 
tigation is previously necessary to ascertain who is the real defaulter, as cases very often 
occur in which the apparently defaulting parties are some of the poorest and most destitute 
of the individuals having an interest in the land, while those to whom the arrear is truly to 
be ascribed are some of the leading and powerful individuals. Against this source of frauds 
and oppression we'are afraid that no adequate remedy is provided. es ] 

37. On the whole, though we do not regard this enactment as perfect, we have no doubt 
that great advantage will result from it, and we have only to recommend it to you very 
earnestly to watch events, and so to profit by experience, that such evila as the present 
provisions may be found inadequate to prevent, may not be left as formerly for a lengthened 
Pon without a remedy, but may speedily engage your best endeavours for their 
removal. ` 

59. The voluminous correspondence connected with these paragraphs too clearly proves 
the extreme ditliculty of enforcing payment of the dues of Gaus mei on lands shared _ 

. among several persons, but assessed in common, without frequently producing great and 
undeserved injury to some of: the parties, 

6o. The sale of the estate, the repurchase of which you have here-reported, was attended 
with so many circumstances of hardahip to those whom it dispossessed, that an interposition 
on your part was urgently called for, and as the purchaser was disposed to resign his acqui- 
sition, the repurchase of it by Government, and the restoration of it to the former holders, 
was a proper and expedient measure, We highly approve of the instructions contained in 
Mr. Mackenzie's letter-to the Central Board, dated 26th June 1823, directing the Collector 
of Ghazeepore to ascertain and record the precise nature and extent of the rights to be vested 
in each sharer previously to the re-admission of the parties to the possession of their respective 
shares, To save the Government from ultimate loss, you havo added to the jumma six per 
cent. for interest on the purchase-money, making at the same time an arrangement for the 
gradual liquidation of the principal sum. ' Though we regret that the burthen will fall in part 
upon such of the proprietors as had no share in the misconduct which led to the sale of the 
estate, we see that itis impossible among 2,500 proprietors to distinguish the innocent from 
the guilty, and as in the case of other unsuccessful partnerships, where the loss is jointly 
sustained, we do not see in this case why the proprietors as a body should be relieved at the ` 
expense of Government, though we are anxious that particular attention should be paid to 
the circumstances of these individuals, and that alleviation may be adequately and promptly 
afforded if the demand of Goveroment is found to press upoa any of them severely. 

61. It gives us much pleasure to observe the solicitude with which the Board of Revenue 
have studied the’ means of obviating the evils to which the joint assessment of lands Le- 
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longing to several individuals so frequently gives rise; and it is with much regret we, 
oe that hitherto their deliberations, as well as yours, have been so little succeasful. 

hile the sale of lands thus circumstanced produces the effects which you appeaf so justly 
to appreciate, and upon which therefore we need not add anything to our former rémarks, we 
must allow great weight to the inconveniences which the Collectors show would attend the 
process of attachment and distraint. At the same time the disputes which arise from the 
distribution of assessment among the proprietors of lands jointly assessed are so fruitful in 
producing arrears, and render con AMT means of realising them so indispensable, that 
the case is beset with difficulties. We can, therefore, only recommend it to your serious 
consideration as one to which we attach great importance. 

62. You have very properly called for the sentsments of the Board of Revenue on the law 
of provinces, on the means of improving the rules for enforcing payment of the Revenue, 
and we shall not fail to bestow upon the subject, when the information is fully before us, the 
most careful consideration, we are satisfied that we need not add anything to impress upon 
you the sense of its importance. 


Tetran teen meinen nner panna RIE nee 
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EXTRACT Letter from Bengal in the Revenue Department, dated 26 June 1828, 


18. IN pursuance of the intimation conveyed in paragraph 19 of our despatch dated 
29th June 1826, we shall in subsequent parts of the present despatch, bring under review 
the proceedings adopted in regard to the settlement of mehals in pergunnah Unglee* in 
Manpore, and (as we have above noticed) our correspondence with the Revenue Boards on 
the subject of sales + for arrears. [n replying therefore to the paragraphs noted in the 
margin, we propose in this place to confine our observations to the injunctions which they 
convey in regard to purchasing estates on account of Government, and the mode of settling 
such estates, premising, by acquainting your Honourable Court, that the copies of para- 
graphs 29, 50, and 52, have been communicated to the several Revenue Boards for their 
information and guidance, and further, that those authorities have been especially directed 
to take ‘no steps for the disposal or settlement in perpetuity of any lands that may lapse to 
the State without our express sanction, 

19. Certain considerations, however, which we venture to submit with every deference to 
the opinions conveyed to your Honourable Court’s despatch, have led us to doubt the 
expediency of ordering the Revenue officers to carry into effect the intentions of your 
Honoarable Court, to the extent to which the terms of the 66th paragraph appears to mdi- 
cate your wish that they should be adopted, i 

20, By restricting the acquisition of estates for Government to cases in which it could 
he effected without any or without undue sacrifice, we conclude that your Honourable Court 
did not. contemplate that such acquisition could be made without any outlay, but -at the 
same time intended that there should not be an outlay without the hope of a reasonable 
return. 

21. But es the main objects of such purchases must be to equalize the assessment on 
estates, and to protect the cultivating classes, we must confess our apprehension that such 
a restriction will, except in isolated cases of rare occurrence, operate to prevent our carrying 
the orders of your Honourable Court into effect. . . 

22. We apprehend that in the number of years which have elapsed since the period of 
the decennial settlement, almost all the estates in the Lower Provinces which were over- 
assessed in 1790 have either been thrown on the hands of Government by the voluntary 
abandonment of the proprietors, or have subsequently become profitable by unproved ma- 
nagement, the resumption of invalid alienations, or from the extension of cultivation in most 
situations, to every begah capable of yielding a return. It is obvious that no-estate which 
gives a considerable net surplus to the malyuzar could be obtained for the purposes indi- 
cated by your Honourable Court without a considerable outlay of capital, and it is contrary 
io expcrience to suppose that any estates voluntarily relinquished by individuals on 
account of the inadequacy of their assets to meet the Government demand, af any of that 
oe now exist), could become profitable in the handa of the otlicers of Government, 
even if they lapsed without purchase; for the machinery employed by a government to col- 
lect i18 rents, must ever be more costly than that used by an individual ; agar zeal cannot 
sufely be calculated upon when the agency is extensive, to operate with a force equal to 
that of private interest, and any attempt to render the agency employed at the same time 
simple, cheap and efficacious, would only tend to place power in hands very likely to abuse 
it, and hy removing control, to defeat one of the main objects of the acquisitions. — 

23. We have reuson to believe that, although the number of estates annually disposed of 
Wy public sale for arrears of Revenue in the permanently settled provinces is still cvnsider- 
uble, the causes which produce such a result ure not necessarily connected with a defi- 
ciency of assets, or mismangement, on the contrary, such sales are probably in the largest 
proportion of cases produced by disputes and dülerences. between numerous and pett 
coparceners, or by the fraudulent conduct of a wealthy shareholder, wilfully withholding 
the payment of his own portion, with the intention of purchasing the whole estate at public 
sale, in & fictitious name, a species of fraud which even with all the penalties attached 

tu 
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to it by law, and the utmost vigilance of the collectors is, we fear, often successfully 
practiced, ` ' "i r * , 

24. Another cause too, though perhaps of less extensive operation, will be found in the 
wish of persons desirous of aang their property, to dispose of it by public sale instead of 
by private bargain, on account of the superior prices which parchasers at public sale are 
willing to give. f : : ; K 
i ip ie vili we conceive, be admitted that estates sold under any of the above circum- 
stances, could not be purchased on account of Government without a considerablé outlay 
of capital, and a proportionate risk as to a return for it. Leon 

26. Instances may doubtless occur of estates, the assets of which have been diminished 
by diluvian, or calamities of season, being brought to sale in consequence of the inability of 
the proprietors to make good the Government demand, and in such cases, unless there were 
circumstances which might entitle the proprietors to special indulgence, we should of course 
wish to purchase on account of Government, for although the re-assessment of an estate so 
circumstanced would necessarily have to be made at a reduced rate, there would be little 
difficulty in providing for a future enhancement of the jumma whenever the increased capa- 
bilities of tbe estate might warrant ite. - . -o+ = en cue ne 

27. Another objection which has occurred to us to any Lene measure for the purchase 
of estates on the part of Government, is the necessity which it would involve of entrusting 
to all Collectors a discretionary power of determining how far estates sold by them might 
be purchased without an undue sacrifice of capital. In the districts under the operation of 
the permanent settlement, the Collectors have necessarily but a very imperfect knowledge of 
the present assets of an estate, nor could they always be certain as to the causes which had 


- led to an arrear of Revenue having accrued. The disproportion between the. number of 


estates advertised and the number actually sold, has been noticed by your Honourable 
Court, and will be more particularly adverted to in another part of this despatch, so that of 
several estates which may be included in our advertisement, the Controlling Board could not 
possibly know which are vey to be actually sold when the day of the sale comes, and it 
would be extremely difficult, if not impracticable, for them to issue specific orders in regard 
to the whole number, which should guide the Collector in estimating the price at which 
Government might purchase with advantage, PE 

28. We trust that these considerations which we have presumed to submit to your 
Honourable Court will afford a sufficient explanation of our not having acted so fully on 
the suggestions conveyed in your Honourable Court's despatch, as you may have antici- 
pated. We beg however to add, that in the case of a proposed sale of an estate, which it 
may be clearly the advantage of Governament to purchase, we have no doubt that our 
Revenue Boards will avail themselves of the occasion to act in conformity with the wishes 
expressed by your Honourable Court. - 4 Un As. GRAL CE RO DES N 


! 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated ist June 1831. 


Para. 26. WE have ao often had occasion to address you upon the subject of sales of land 
for the recovery of arrears, that little in the way of general remark remains for us to offer. 
The several cases here reported seem to have been carefully investigated, and the ultimate 
remedy ndopted-only after it was clearly to be ascertained to be necessary. 

97. We have been dar struck with the representations contained in tbe letter of 
Mr. Boulderson, Collector of Bareilly, on the dissolute character of many of the malguzars, 
their mismaragement of their estates, their proneness to fall into arrears, and their atter dis- 


regard of the consequences, under the persuasion that Government will not exercise the , 


process of sale. The objections we have felt to sales were principally two; their liability to 
affect other parties than those in default, and their being resorted to without adequate cause, 
We do not dispute their necessity as an ultimate remedy; and where these two evils are 
fully guarded’ against, they may be resorted to without impropriety. The intermediate 
course, of a lease for years, recommended by Mr. Boulderson, may have its use in certain 
cases, if its dangers are guarded against by a settlement with the ryots individually, and 


.pottahs granted to them for their protection, We trust the subject has continued to occu 


your attention, and that you have been able to devise a system of rules by which the dis- 

orders complained of have been obviated. The sales in Bundlecund, we are happy to observe, 

are entirely confined to mehals which had been acquired by purchase at Wis sales, The 

Té-purchase of those mehals by your Government, for the purpose of restoring the original 

pore: was a highly proper measure, and it is satisfactory for us to perceive that you 
ave been enabled to effect this important object without any outlay of capital. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 15th September 1830. 
Para. 118. THE petition of Beerbhudder Banoorjea, which your Honourable Court will 


find recorded in our consultations of March 8, 1827, was the occasion of bringing under our 
consideration two important questions regarding the sales of the lands : Fint, as to the 
expediency of binging to sales for arrears of Revenue due on a whole estate, undivided 
fractional portions of that estate; secondly, as to the necessity of making the purchasers of 
such portions jointly liable with the other parceners for arrears which might subsequently 
accrue on the whole estate. : 

119. On the first of these points the Board of Revenue are fully sensible of the difficuliics 
which embarrass both modes of realizing the balance on an estate, either by bringing the 
whole to sale for a part only of the jumma, or by selling such undivided fractional system 
as will cover the deficiency. The former appears to have been the course originally pursued, 


‘and to it the Board now purpose to revert; and, under the precautions proposed to be ' 


observed, we have given our sanction to the rules they have laid down on the subject. The 

second is evidently one in which many cases of hardship may occur. Under the circum- 

stances of the case in question we have judged it wisest to leave Beerbhudder Banoorjea's 

jon respecting the sale of a two anna share of movza Kuompore, in Burdwan, in the 
ands of the Board, to be disposed of by them according to established precedent. 

128. A more important gal arising from the sale of undivided portions of an estate, in the 
feuds and murders to which it may give rise, was brought before us in the Judicial Departe ; 
ment, in a minute by Mr. Ross, the fifth judge of the Nizamut Adawlut. This subject was 
urged more particularly on our notice by your Honourable Court's despatch to the Judicial _ 
Department, under date January 3, 1827. An extract, paragraph 26, from that despatch was 
sent to this department, and the subject elsewhere will meet with that full notice which its 
importance merits, 


REGULATIONS respecting Sales of Land for Arrea:s: 
Regulation V. 1812, of the Bengal Code. 


— XVI — — 
— VIL 1819 — 
'— — XL 1822 — 


The printing of these Regulations would unnecessarily swell the Appendix, and as they are 
separately printed as Parliamentary documents, they are omitted in this place. 


- Sale of Landed Tenures, Upper Provinces. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 17th July 1818. 


Para. 30. THE proceedings noted in the margin contain letters from the Secretary to the 
Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, enclosing statements of 
lands advertised, and actually sold, for the recovery of arrears of Revenue in the provinces 
subject to their superintendence, in the years 1815-16 and 1816-17, : 

42. In furnishing the last of the above documents, the Board of Commissioners have, you 
will perceive, eubnutted an explanation on the points noticed in the 95th and three following 
varacraphs of your Honourable Court's despatch of 8th April 1517, as required by the 
ftesolution passed hy us on the perusal of these paragraphs, " i 

43. The necessity of retaining in the hands of the Revenue authorities the power of 
bringing to sale the lands of defaulters must, we fear, continue to exist. It is, however, 
satisfactory to observe, that the threat so frequently proves sufficient, and that, under the 
Board of Commissioners especially, the actual occurrence of a sale is, comparatively 
speaking, very rare. . 

34- We shall never cease to take all fit occasions urgently to impress the Revenue olficera 
with a sense of the cruel and mischievous consequences with which the power of sale, 
if indiscriminately applied, must be attended, and with the persuasion that their credit, both 
with the Government and with your Honoumble Court, will greatly depend on the degree 
in which they may succeed in realizing the public dues without a recourse to that ultimate 
mensure, . 

35. The general average price at which the lands have sold in those districts in which 
the result is not greatly influenced by nominal purchasers on the part of Government, 
appears to evince that the value of landed property is generally increasing under temporary 
artilementa, 


, 
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Appendix, No. 59. . 


. "EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 1st August 1821. 
(Departuent of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) 


Letter from, dated 1st November 1816, 
par. 42 to 443 also par. 126, letter qth July 
1817; and par. 30 to 35, letter 17th July 
1818,—Sales of land on account of out~ 
standing balances, 


Par, 19. ON these sales, of which the prin- 
cipal particulars are stated in the margin*, wa 
can urge no considerations more important 
than those which we have already conveyed 
to you, and which, indeed, could not be 

' more strongly expressed than they have been 
in the Revenue Minute, to which we have so often alluded, of your Governor-general, 

, dated the 21st September 1815. One source of the injustice arising out of those sales on 
* which the Governor-general emphatically dilated, is recommended to a peculiat share of 
attention in your administration of the Upper Provinces. They are distinguished from the 
rovinces subject to the permanent settlement by a circumstance of great importance : 
Whenever any part of the land of a zemindar in provinces subject to the permanent settle- 
ment is sold, the whole of his rights in the land are sold, and produce-what the market can 

' yield; and though there may be often hardship enough, there is, with respect to him, no. 
* injustice, no violation of rights. When, on the other hand, land is sold for arrears of 
. Revenue in provinces subject to a temporary settlement, when the interest of only a few 
* years is to be sold, and when the effect of that sale is to annihilate a permanent interest or 
. property, the owner of it is actually defrauded of all the difference between'the value of 
a temporary interest and that of a perpetuity. Nor is this all; it very often happens, and 
has been strongly remarked upon in the above quoted minute of the Governor-general, that 

a particular class of persons,'as mocuddums for example, are admitted to make the settle- 
ment with Government, not for their own property alone, but ag representatives of a number 
of other proprietors constituting a village, and that when these mocuddums fall in arrear, 
the whole of the lands for which they make the settlements are liable to be sold, whence 
the hereditary rights of a number of people are at once annihilated. Nothing can justify 

a sale of this description under circumstances like these. It is obvious that no sale what- 
ever of the mere interests of the middleman ought to affect the rights of a distinct class of 
men, the more immediate occupants of the soil, Nor is there a necessity for this confusion 
of interests. What belongs to the middlemen may be separately sold, while that which 


oO 


belongs to the immediate cultivators may remain unaffected by the sale. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated ist August 1822, 
- (Department of Ceded and: Conquered Provinces.) 


Letter to, dated ist August 1821.—Rela-- Par, 18, IT will be satisfactory to you? Ho- 
tive to sales of land for the recovery of nourable Court to learn, that the Revenue of 
arrears of Revenue. ' : the Ceded and Conquered Provinces is now 

realized with little or no reqourse to. the meg» 


sure of a public sale, though it appears to be still necessary to retain the power of enforcing 
suclra procesay.....: "a ' 


MING nal eR « ag. At 
5° l A 


¥enrs’ Purchase, 
reckoning the 
Proprietors’ Proft 
at 10 per cent, ' 
on the Jumma, 


, Rupees, Yrs, Mths, Dys, 

* Ceded Provinces in'1813~14 - | + 1,79,169 1,16,481 6 6 o 

Conquered dito - + -| 195775 26,635 3 10 26 
Province of Benares `- -~ . 9511 47,173 13 9 38 x 
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' 19. At all future sales, when any may take place, the Collectors have been enjoined to b 
Appendix, No. 6u. careful to define the nature of ila interests sold, which your Honourable Court uu 


Sale of Landed remark, must bé limited by the rights of the engaging party. $ 
Tenures, 20. With respect to the absolute injustice of sales, which your Honourable Court, urge 


Upper Provinces, under the supposition that, while the ousted defaulter loses a permanent property, a temporary 
fs interest only is sold to the purchaser, we beg to remark, that is not an entirely accurate 
conception of the case. The interest sold. is precisely the same with that which the de- 
faulter loses. Both are, indeed, of uncertain value, because the Government demand is 
not fixed ; but both are equally permanent, Let it not, however, be supposed from this - 
remark, that we desire to justify an extensive recourse to sale, or are in any way insensible - 
to the cruel mischief that has resulted from the practice. BE. 


; 152. In the goth paragraph of our despatch in the department of the Ceded and Con- 

quered Provinces, dated the 17th July 1818, we submitted to your Honourable Court the 

2 atatements of lands advertised, and actually sold, for the recovery of arrears of Revenue in 
: the provinces in question, for tbe years 1815-16 and 1816-17. i RS 


| 153. We now beg leave to draw the attention of your Honourable Court to our proceed- | X. 
ings of the dates noted in the margin*, containing corresponding statements for the three ` 
following years, 1917-18, 1818-19 and 1819-20. 


154. The following is the result of the statements under consideration. 
* * 


. i Years’ Parchase, 
Produce of reckoning the 
Proprietors’ Profit, 
the Sale, at 10 per Cent, , 


on the Jumma, 


Jumma of Lands 
advertised for Sale, 
but not Sold, 


LJ 
Jumma of 


Lands Sold. 


fe: d 


1817-1818 : Eupen. Yrs, Mths, Dys, 


Ceded Provinces do 2 -« 14,023,566 _ 46434 | 4 9 35 ct 
Conquered ditto- mn - >» 2,22,425 17414 5n o 
. : ies —— 


16,24,991 | 63,848 | 5 015 


| 1,26,511 


7181819: " 
Ceded Provinccs P 7,223,356 1,37,202 1,512,296 u 1 6 
Conquered ditto - 9; 3,76,060 87,717 30,287 9 53 15 
` s ' 1099417 2,24,930 | 1,82,583 
1819-20; ` . : 
Ceded Provinces D 3,791329 84:471 80,737 9.6 n 
Conquered ditto PC 'o 513 97,300 6,500 8 n o 


785,642 | gum l 87,537 


155. The general average of price still continues low, but the statement shows certain 
improvement. , z 


156, We are happy also to be able to state, that the recourse to the measure of a public 
sale in the recovery of arrears is now of comparatively rare occurrence. We trust it may 
be almost wholly discontinued. 4 . 


a 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to. Bengal, dated 29th September 1824. is c eem ui 
rur A : : . * Revenue Letter 
(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) — ta Bengal, 
* Å . 
z; = i : : 29 Sept. 1824... 
5 ri o, + s 
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ia yd . * 
Sn] 315 a Para, 58. IT is peculiarly agreeable to us to 
8 E & d learn that the Revenue of the eded and Con- 
aa - quered Provinces is now realized with little 
aa ieee ee 3 or no recourse to the measure of public sale. 
„L fa Though we regret to observe that the amount 
ge ^ 4 was so great in the years for which the state- 
as ae ment is now before us, we have great plea- 
SET D. sg surd in observing the coincidence between 
EE: :ii FIM your sentiments on the subject and our own ; 
48 pgi whence we derive the fullest assurance, that 
3| ^*^ 23 as much as peritis of the evil will in future 
s E be prevented, ; 
2 a , LI LET 4 
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um 
-° * EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 10th Decembr 1823. > * Appendix, No. 62. 


Para. g. THE principal objects of Regulation X. of 1818 are to enable the Collector to arrest ^p, coe Letter 
and put in confinement the person of a defaulter, and to substitute this mode of enforcmg “tg Bengal, 
payment, as often as he may deem it preferable, to the sale of his land. This measure was — io Dec, 1823, 
strongly recommended to you by the late Commissioner Mr. Ker, as the surest means of 
. averting the ruinous consequences which resulted from indiscriminate sales for arrears of 

Revenue; and, in fact, of more effectually securing the regular realization of the public 

assessment, Should its practical operation necessarily lead to an immediate investigation 
. of the causes of each individual arrear, as we should willingly hope it would, there can be 

no doubt of its deserving the preference to a méasure which relieved the Revenue authorities 

from ail those intermediate inquiries so essential to the due administration of a uei 

highly assessed and peculiarly exposed to inundation and other calamities of weather. Still, 
howeyer, it is a power fery liable to abdse, especially aa the intervention of the judge is 
ministerial only, and may therefore be expected to operate as an inefficient check. This 
: extraordinary power ought therefore to be exetcised only in extreme cases, and much vigi- 
lance should be saploved on the part of the superintending authorities, in taking cognizance 

of the proceedings of the Collectors in this respect * and it is for this purpose that we have 

here so particularly noticed the danger, It is also to te considered, that confining the person 

of a debtor has a natural inii to lesson, not increase, his power of finding the means to 

discharge his debts; and that such a remedy can only be approved where the circumstances, 

as we fear is the case here, leave us only the choice of the least of two evils. We desireto ~ 
- have &'special report of the number of cases in which the' power of coufinement has been 

enforced, * * n 
E " 
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Recuratios X. 1818 of thé Bengal Code. . 


The printing of this Regulation would unnecessarily ewe the Appendix, and as it is 
separately printed as a Parliamentary document, itis omitted in this place. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 1st May 1827. 


Para. 40. WITH regard to public sales of estates for the recovery of arrears of Revenue, which 
have been so fruitful a source of the evils which the Mofussil commission have had to remedy 
we need only mention that recourse is now seldom had to this process in the Western Pro- 
vinces, and that both there and in the Central Provinces we have prohibited the confirmation 
of any sales without our previous sanction. 


* 
* 
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, EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 16th August 1827. 


Para. 172. IN the goth paragraph of our separate letter, dated 31st May 1827, in which the 
proceedings of the Sudder and Mofussil Special Commissions, appointed under Regulation I. 
of 1821, were brought under the notice of your Honourable Court, we had the honour to ` 
inform you, that sales-of land for the recovery of arrears of Revenue were now seldom: 
resorted to in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and that we had prohibited the Western 
and Central Board from confirming any sale without a previous relerence to us. 

173. We beg now to bring to the notice of your Honourable Court. the correspondence 


- recorded on our proceedings of the annexed dates which relate to this subject. 


174. Our córrespondence with the Central Board above recorded, relates, as your Honour- 
able Court will perceive, almost exclusively to the cases of estates in the province of Dundie- 
cund, which it was proposed to sell for the recovery of the arrears due from them. It wil 
also be observed that the correspondence now alluded to is of date prior to tle actual state? 
of that province having come fully under our consideration, as already explained to your 
Honourable Court, in à preceding part of this despatch. The Reports of the Collector of 
Banda were calculated to lead, and appear indeed to have led the majority of the Board to 
the opinion, that the arrears were not so much the natural consequence of over-assessment 


‘or calamity of season, as of wilful misconduct on the part of the malzuzars. The officiating 


junior member of the Board was, however, of a contrary opinion ; and with the very imper- 
fect "information before us, although we saw abundant reason to avoid indisériminate 
recourse to sale for realizing the arrears, we nevertheless deemed it necessary to confirm the 
arrangements made for that purpose by the Board. Few, however, of the sales actually 
made were ultimately confirmed, and we did not hesitate to order the annulment of all those 
in which the balances appeared to have arisen from causes not involving the imputation of 
mismanagement or fraud on the part of the malguzars. 

175. Uur correspondence wit the Western Board, recorded as above noticed, on the 
subject of sales for arrears, arose out of our Resolution of the annexed date, passed on the 
receipt of your Honouruble Court's despatch of the 10th December 1823, relative to Cuttack, 
and of our orders issued to them on the same date, “ that no sales were to be confirmed 
without previous reference to us." " 

1760. The arguments upon which the Board endeavoured to prove the absolute necessity 
of recourse to public sales, as a principal, if not indeed the only effectual means, of punc- 
tually realizing the public Revenue, and the general ground assigned by them for having 
ceased to authorize any sales, viz. a doubt of their being ultimately confirmed by Govern- 
ment, appearing to us to be essentially erroneous, we deemed it necessary in replving to 
their letter to go into some detail, with a view to place them more clearly in possession of 
the principles by which it was our wish that their proceedings in such matters should be 
regulated, For more full information in regard to the sentiments we thought it necessary 
to communicate to the Bonrd on this occasion, we niust bey permission to refer your Honour- 
able Court to our proceedinzs of the annexed date, merely noticing here that although. we 
still considered that recourse to the process of a public sale for arrears could not with 
expediency be wholly discontinued, we nevertheless. strongly deprecated its being resorted 
to, except in cases of embezzlement, cSntunacy or frands we trust that our orders in this 
yespect will be approved by your Honourable Court. - 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated oth February 1851. 


Par. 10. THIS is a subject of much importance, and we are happy to state that we 
approve generally the opiions which you. express, and the instructious which vou con- 
veyed, ‘The statement. submitted by Me. Wilkinson ia his Report of the 4th. of October 
1523, showing the transfer of 542 mehals, assessed with a jiuma of rupees 10,33,004, hy 
public and puvate salg in the Banda division of Bundleened alone, tozether with the expo- 
sition allorded by Mr. Wauchope, the late Judge and Magistrate of Bundlecuud, of the 
manner in which the new muleuzars used the authority acquired under the Revenue Regu- 
lations, are well calculated to exeite feclings of a very painful nature, which are mercased 


hy 
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by the circumstance that 50 of these mehals had been purchased by Revenue and J udicial 
servants. We cannot but entertain apprehensions that in a number of instances, the sales 
have been broucht about for purposes of private interest. We are of opinion that the plan 
recommended hy Mr. Newnham to revise the settlements under the provisions of Regulation 
VIL. of 1822, is well adapted to preserve the rights of the landowners in Byachara villages. 

nn erence a 


Appendix, No. 66. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated 7th July 1829. 


Para. 158. IN the 172d and following paragraphs of our despatch of the 16th August 1827, 
we had the honour to bring to the notice of your Honourable Court our correspondence relative 
to sales of lands for the recovery of arrears of Revenue, and the eee by which it was 
our wish that the proceedings of the Revenue authorities in such matters should in future 
be regulated, * . ' 

159. Your Honourable Court will find on the proceedings recorded in our Consultations 
noted in the margin, a report from the Collector of Bareilly, forwarded by the Board of 
Revenue in the Western Provinces, explanatory of the difficulty of avoiding sales of land 
for the recovery of arrears of Revenue, and showing that the process of a public sale for 
arrears cannot well be wholly and absolutely discontinued, as the arrears are not so much 
the natural consequence of over-assessment or calamity of season, as of wilful misconduct on 
the part of some of the malguzars. Dod 2 

160. For a statement showing the lands advertised and actually exposed to sale in the 
year 1231 F., for arrears of Revenue in the provinces of Behar and Benares, submitted by 
the Board of Revenue in the Central Provinces, we beg to refer your Honourable Court to 
the proceedings of the date anuexed. The aggregate number of mehals sold is stated at 87. 
The suddet jumma rupees 37,034, and the amount of the purchase-money 1,75,500, or nearly 
the amount of five years jumma on the whole; a result which may be considered favourable, 
The statement exhibits the usual difference between the number of mebals advertised and 
that actually sold, which has been so often the'subject of remark. 

161. The papers recorded on the proceedings of the date noted in the margin, contain 
our correspondence with the Western and Central Boards of Revenue on the subject of 
sales, of which the majority of cases (10 out of 14) have reference to Bundlecund. . We 
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trust your Honourable Court will, on referring to these proceedings, be satisfied that every ` 


hecessary inquiry and precaution has been observed in regard to these cases, and that the 
sales have received our confirmation in those instances only in which no other means of 
securing the public Revenue were available, i 

162. The particulars of other mehals purchased on account of Government, from there 
being no bidders, and subsequently settled with former proprietors, are separately recorded 
on the proceedings of the dates specified in the margin. With one exception only those 
proceedings relate to estates in Bundlecund. . f 


` Appendix, No. 67. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bengal, dated 1st June 1831. ' 


Para. 26. WE have so often had occasion to address you upon the subject of sales of land 
for the recovery of arrears, that little in the way of general remark remains for us to offer. 
‘The several cases here reported seem to have been carefully investigated, and the ultimate 
remedy adopted only after it was clearly ascertained to be necessary. 

27. We have been forcibly struck with the representations contained in the letter of 
Mr. Boulderson, Collector of Bareilly, on the ‘dissolute character of many of the malguzars, 
their mismanagement of their estates, their proneness to fall into. arrear, and sheir utter diss 
regard of the consequences, under the persuasion that Government will not exercise the 
process of sale. The objections we have felt to sales were principally two: their liability to 
affect other parties than those in default; and their being resorted to without adequate 
cause. We do not dispute their necessity as an ultimate remedy; And where these two evils 
are fully guarded against, they may be resorted to without impropriety. The intermediate 
course of a lease for years, recommended by Mr. Boulderson, may have ite use in certain 
cases if its dangers are guarded against by a settlement with the ryots individually, and 
pottahs granted to them for their protection. We trust the subject bas continued to occu 
your attention, and that you have been able to devise a system of rules by which the dis- 
orders complained of have been obviated, The sales in Bundlecund, we are happy to 
observe, are entirely confined to mehale which had been acquired by purchase at public 
sales. The re-purchase of those mehals by your Government, for the purpose of restoring 
the original proprietors, was a highly proper measure; and it is satisfactory for us to per- 
e Het you have been enabled to effect this important object without any outlay of 
capital. ; 
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Special Commission to remedy improper Sale of Tenures 
in the Upper Provinces under Bengal. ' 


Appendix No. 68, 


EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultations; 15th December 1820. 


REPORT from T. C. Robertson, Esq., Judge and Magistrate, Cawnpore, to Mr. Chief 
" Secretary Bayley; (gth September 1820.) 
Ir, 


THE lapse of a period of nearly two years since last I had the honour of addressing you, 
under date the 8th December 1818, on the subject of the claims of the ousted zemindars in 
this district to be restored to their ancient possession, having confirmed me in the conviction 
of the utter hopelessness of their situation, if left to seek redress in courts of law, I deem it 
advisable once more to eubmit a few remarks connected with this most important question, 
for the consideration of the most noble the Governor-general in Council. 

2. I feel the more authorized to venture upon the subject at the present moment, because 
the attention of Government having of late been frequently directed to the state of theadmi- 
nistration of civil justice throughout the country, it may be concluded that a communication 
.of any important facta connected with that department, cannot be altogether useless or 
unacceptable, 

3. l have now had so long an acquaintance with the people of this district, and so much 
experience of the practice of our courts, that I can venture upon assuring the Government, 
that if the present system be persisted in, without any modification or amendment, no sen- 
sible reduction of business can, by individual exertion, ever be effected ; but that on the 
contrary, a considerable accumulation may be apprehended, from which, as consequential 
evils, great increase of crime, additional police establishments, and an augmented expendi- 
ture, must necessarily be expected. 

4. On the other hand, 1 feel very little hesitation in asserting, that were the landed 
tenures to be placed upon a proper footing, and due precaution taken against future aggres- 
sion, one-third at least of our police and judicial establishments might be, with safety and 


` advantage to the country, abolished. 


5. To show the grounds whereon this opinion rests, I must touch upon a topic which has 
been so often discussed, that [ should fear to approach it, were [ not encouraged by the 
confidence which daily and hourly practical experience is calculated to inspire; I allude to 
the nature of what is called the zemindarry right. 

6. So little affinity is there between our European ideas of property, and those rights 
whereby land is in this country held, that our language does not furnish a word capable of 
expressing those simple, yet curious combinations of tenures, which, to avoid the mislead- 
ing title of an estate, I shall in the sequel denominate the village communities. 

"7. It would be altogether foreign to my design to entangle myself among the intricacies 
wherewith long discussion has encircled this question ; suffice it for my b nis to describe, 
if possible, what I have seen, and am constantly seeing ; that is, a state of society presenting, 
in its originat and natural form, every means and facility for smooth and easy government, 
yet thrown into temporary confusion, and rendered difficult to manage, merely through the 
operation of one apparently erroneous principle. 

8. The first mistake that seems generally to be made is that of regarding the lnmberdar, 
or person engaging for the payment of Revenue, as the exclusive proprietor of the soil, 
instead of considering him as tlie mere representative of the village community, or, in other 
words, sucrificing rights of occupancy in an attempt to establish actual property in the soil. 

9. The very term lumberdar might be sufficient to establish a late innovation in the social 
econotny of the country, aa, if I mistake not, the English word “ number” has been put 
into a Persian form, to represent a right which bas sprung up during the British rule. 

10. The examination of a putwarry’s books is the surest mode of attaining tolerably cor- 
rect ideas respecting landed SA : À 

11. In those registers will be found, like a nucleus round which the whole system is 
formed, first the seer, or privileged lands of the thakoors, or heads of the village community ; 
dependant upon each division of this portion of the land, it will be perceived that there are 
a certain number of fields held upon various tenures by cultivators of different descriptions, 
A ryot of the thukoor, or chieftain’s kindred, will, even beyond the limits of the seer lands, 
enjoy, under a contribution equivalent,to one rupee, what a person of inferior order pays two 
for; and thus, through a number of gradations, is the whole land pareelled out under vari- 
ous terms and conditions, in a manner that, to those who put faith in the existence of a Hin- 
doostance landlord, must seem, and generally is, totally unintelligible. 

12. Each holder of seer lands of course collects what is due from those ryots whose fields 
are unnesed to his division; and were these collections regulated according to ancient cuse 
tom, by certain rules having reference to the proportion of the crops, and operating as 
a defence to the labooring copmunity, nothing would be easier than for the Government to 
bring the i gatherings to à head, and reanze the public Revenue, without changing in 
any way the interüal constitution of the village. 


13. To 
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13. To illustrate the above by example: let it be supposed that, after deducting the land 


set apart for apecial purposes, 
remain in any village 1,000 begalis of malpuzarry land; suppose also, that there are three 


chiefs of the village commanity, Bhugwund Sing, Runjeet Sing, and Seo Sing, of whom the t 


first named is the principal, 2. 
14. It is probable, then, that the land would be thus disposed of: Bhugwund Sing, in the 


proportion of 4-1oths, has the management of 400 begahs, whereof 40 begahs are his own 
rivileged seer fields, exempted from Revenue; Kunjeet Sing, in the proportion of 3-10ths, 

fias the management of 300 begahs, of which 30 begahs constitute bis seer; and so likewise 

bas Seo Sing 300 begahs under his charge, with 30 begahs as his proportiou of seer land. 

15. Now, although under the present system these seer fields are not, as formerly, de- 
ducted from the whole amount of land paying Revenue to Government, and assigned to the vil- 
lage chiefs under the implied obligation of discharging certain public duties connected with the 
village, and even at times rendering military service, yet the money allowance of 15 p cent. 
on the sum collected from the whole village community, produces, so long as the old chiefs 
maintain their ground, exactly the same eifect as if the former practice had been continued ; 
that is to say, the privileged class will, instead of taking the allowance in money, actually 
receive the greater portion of it in the shape of rent, or produce from their seer lands, for 
which they contribute nothing to Government; and it is thus that their profits will be 
brought to account in the putwarry papers, however it may be recorded in the Collector’s 
books. ; 

16. Supposing, however, the village to come into the hands of à dewan, nazir, tebsildar, 
' or any other description of person regarding himself as the landlord, according to our 
European notion of landed property, what a revolution must ensue. 

17. The new landlord, to obtain his allowance of 15 per cent. in full, must require rent 
for the seer lands, which, as [ have above shown, had hitherto been subject to merely a 
nominal and imperceptible assessment. i 

13, But these lands had been distributed among the nearer relations of the village chief, 
or, in other words, had been applied by him, not only to his own support, but to the sacred. 
duty, as they esteem it, of maintaining his more immediate family connexions, According 
to the numerical strength of the family, the prevailing local custom, or the extent and capa- 
city of the land, there may have been 10, 20, or 50 high-spirited Rajpoots, who thence, for 
themselves, their wives and children, derive a subsistence, which, were it subject to assess- 
ment, the land cau never yield, ' 

19. Stripped, then, of that which had supported their progenitors for centuries, and 
degraded to the rank of common cultivators, what is left for them but to wander abroad 
in search of a livelihood which they know not where to seek, or to remain at home exposed 
to hourly mortification, and doomed to pine in distress, where their forefathers, constituting 
the yeomanry of the country, had lived in independence and comfort. ' 

20. Such are the elitat resolla of the system of innovation, such the consequences of 
pear ied the meaning and import of merely a name, , 

21. Almost all the suits for the recovery of their rights instituted by the ejected village. 
chieftains (among others that of which an abstract is annexed) failed of success, because 
the Court of MM found that the plaintiffs had borne the appellation of mocuddum. ` 

22, Now I will as& whether, referring to the sketch of the village management above, 


given in paragraph 14, any possible name can be more appropriate than the relative term . 


* mocuddum,” signifying “ first,” or superior, to designate the three individuals, Bugwund 
Sing, Runjeet Sing, and Seo Sing, whose situation, with reference to the community over 
which they preside, 1 have endeavoured to describe; and this question answered, I will 
then ask, in what part of the old system, ‘as there detailed, a single vacancy can be found 
for the admission of a landlord, and how he is possibly to be introduced without breaking 
up the whole economy of the establishment ? 

. 23. lt is impossible, indeed, to glance at a putwarry'a papers without discerning proofs 


of the original non-existence of any one man possessing the whole village as an exclusive - 


landlord. ` 

24. Among the records of the putwarry of the village of Mohsunpore, contiguous to this 
station, and now under attacament, I find the following entries of land, exempted from the, 
payment of Revenue, as alluded to before, in paragraph 13 : 


Begaha, 
Baghut or garden = =- - - - Hm 
Tak =~ - - - - s - 2 - q»e- 
Grazing land = a - .:- - -59541 EE 
Site of houses ‘ae " RES - 7. 900 = ^^ j 
Ganet ss ea a ge Eas, 


25. Now the question is, by whom, and to whom, were all these grants made, and for 
whose benefit were they intended; for the property must be considered to have originally 
existed in that quarter whence the donation emanated, and now to reside with those to 
whom the profits at present accrue. ` 

26, Dismissing the question of its origin as one of curiosity rather than immediate utility, 
there cannot be a doubt, according to the rule just suggested, which seems to me correct; 
that all of these grants and privileges actually belong to the village community. 

27. The persons whom it is now endeavoured to make landlords of, never could have 
acquired such valuable immunities to themselves, neither was it in their power, without 
some official confirmation, to confer them upon otbers; and certainly had they enjoyed, 
they never would so disinterestedly have exercised so very profitable a discretion. 
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- 28, On the contrary, at present one of the. most frequent sources of contention is the 
invasion of those very privileges by the newly created zemindars, who have all a propensity 
to cutting down mango topes, and appropriating to themselves tanks, wells, aud grazing 
lands, annihilating, by every means in their power, this last vestige of those common posses- 
sions, upon the ruin of which their own new and exclusive right of property is built. 

29. If what | have already written serves to convey any idea of what I feel that I can 

but very faintly describe, it will be easy to imagine the confusion! and misery that must 
follow the introduction, amid a society so curiously constituted, of a stranger armed with 
power to sweep away at once all that has for ages constituted the comfort, the happiness, 
and the pride of the inhabitants of the village. 
* go. The exemption from payment of a higher rent on the ground of alliance to one of 
the heads of the village, must, by the new authority, be one of the first privileges to be dis- 
regarded, and the pride of many a Rajpoot be hurt by finding himself stripped on a sudden 
of what had before given him consequence and distinction, 

31. The gardens and orchards, reared by themselves or their forefathers, are by all 
natives regarded with a peculiar veneration and affection, as not only affording food and 
comfort, but constituting the great ornament of the country. Yet, on the introduction of a 
stranger, this their last possession, to which they cling with a fondness that can scarcely 
be conceived by some who would eradicate not only the trees but those by whom they were 
planted, is, after a severe struggle, generally wrested from them, 

32. The common which their cattle used to graze is next ploughed up, the tank is then 
rendered a sealed fountain, and even the well, which was constructed for the: convenience 
of the public, dues not always escape amid the rage for iunovation and encroachment. 

33. Their houses are generally retained, and these they continue to occupy under every 
mortification that can tend to sour their minds, and render them ready to disturb that tran- 
quillity which they might so easily be brought to contribute to support. 

34. But it is a great error to suppose that the influence of the old village mocuddums 
or chiefs can ever be destroyed; it exists even now, but, as was to be looked for, is directed 
to the promotion instead of the suppression of crimes. fy 

35. Hence arises another evil, the necessity for village chokeedars, a class of people who 
make wretehed police officers, and who interfere with, if not entirely derange, the old and 
once effective association of the village community, 

36. The new zemindar, it must be observed, very seldom is so imprudent as to live within 
the village that he has acquired. i 

37. He delegates the duty of collection to an agent, wha, backed by the authority of 
Government, is able to realize the Revenue, and seize upon every thing visible and tangible. 

38. With the interior domestic economy of tlie village he dare not, however, tor his life 
interfere ; and regardless of the character of each inhabitant, whose means of subsistence 
should be almost daily known to a person in his capacity, he possesses no influence but 
what the fear of the Darogah inspires, 

39. Here then the magistrate finds himself in a distressing dilemma ; if crimes prevail, 
and he calls the new zemindar or his agent to account, they reply, that the old landholders 
and their connexions prevent them from knowing what is going on, and that without the 
expulsion of those people they can do nothing in the way of police. 

» 40. If those old zemindars are called upon, their reply is obvious, you have stripped us 
of power, how can you burthen us with be iud l 

41. There is no other expedient left, chokeedars must be appointed, for there must be one 
responsible person at least in a village, 

42. The duty of a chokeedar is one which none but the very lower classes can be brought 
to undertake, yet when once established, the previously degraded class contrive, between 
the jealousies and contentions of the old and new parties to acquire a most unnatural and 
pernicious degree of influence and power. i 

43. By siding with the new, to depress, and if possible utterly ruin the old landholders, 
by entangling them in some foujdarty cause, or, as frequently happens, by linking with | 
the rained and desperate among the former. possessors in a thieving confederacy, these 
wretches gradually icone personages of considerable wealth and importance, and give 
a culour to the current saying, that this is a rule under which sweepers tlourish. 


44. The consequences of thas turning society topsy-turvy, and placing at the bead those 
who but a few years ago were at the very bottom, muy easily be imagined. 

45. The Rowriahs, the caste to which the chckeedats mostly belong, are getting all 
round this station daily more powerful, and unless their influence be checked by the restora- 
tion of the higher classes to their rightful possessions and due preponderance, there seetus, 
from the disposition of the former to combine, reason to apprehend the speedy introduction 
of something very similar to the Bengulee system of decoity. 

46, There ere two pergunnaha in this district which afford. practical proofs of the com- 
parative advantages of adhering to, or departing from, the old established practice of the 
country. Seo Raj Pore, from a combination of lacky circumstances, 18 still in possession 
of its. original chiefs, no intruders having found admittance. Ghautumpore, another per- 
punnah, is almost entirely in the hands of one Vbamud Buksh, formerly the nazir of the 
Collector's othee, 

47. Now in Seo Raj Pore there is hardly ever a theft committed, while in Ghautum pore 
auch occurrences are constantly happening, i l : 

48. In Seo Raj Pore there is nola sigle villave cehokeedar, and indeed did I not fear 


that the present state of things will uot long be sutiered to continue, l should recommend a 
great 
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reat reduction in the thannah establishment there maintained. Ghautumpore swarms 
with chokeedars, and is -herefore full of theft. 

49. Indeed, I have not. the least doubt that there would seldom be any more theft com- 
mitted i) a viliuze that s'ould be given back to ita ancient chiefs, under an implied obliga- 
tion to put a stop to such occurrences in future. f f 

40. In whatever | ght therefore the question may be viewed, whether with reference to 
policy or justice, every thing tends to prove the necessity for the immediate interference of 
the Government in behalf of the ejected landholders of this district, : 

5i. Nothing can, 1 conceive, be more futile than the doctrine, that because a fraudulent 
transaction has been smuggled through the forms of office, the Government are pledged to 
maintain it as their deliberate act, and to be debarred from correcting any error that may 
have a tendency to admit upon the people that violence and wrong which those very forms 
were enacted to present and exclude. : " 

52. In fact, the Legislature made provision, by the establishment of civil courts, for the 
revision of the acts of their Revenue officers, and now the only question that remains is, 
whether, since those courts are found to be insufficient, some other mode of repairing in- 
juries may not be adopted. ; 

53s. That by a special commission alone this can be effectually done, I have, on a former 
occasion, shown to be the opinion of those best qualified to'judge of the extent of the evil, 
and the nature of the remedy that should be applied. 

54. That from the courts of civil judicature, as at present constituted, redress is to be 
despaired of, I at the same time advanced considerable proofs, to which, that more may, 
never be required, I now add another brief abstract of the proceedings in a suit that has more 
recently been disposed of. : 

55. | feel a particular satisfaction in being thus enabled to lay before the Government 
the deliberate opinion, upon a question of euch importance, of one so. fully able as the pre- 
sent oiciating Provincial Judge, Mr. Perry, to comprehend its merits. 

56. There remains but one probable objection to the direct interference of the Govern- 
ment that seems to require consideration, and that is the expense, or loss, that may be 
incurred in compensating some of ihe unjustly ejected zemindars for the deprivation of 
their rights. i : 

57- This is an impediment which, however threatening it may at a distance appear, will, 
I am certain, like most other difficulties when boldly approached, diminish, if not totally 
disappear. : ‘ 

ah Of 100 ousted landholders, the most cautious cannot apprehend that more than 10 will 
stand in the unbappy predicament of being totally disqualified for redress by the simple act 
of restoration to their ancient rights. l am by no means: of opinion that even this small 
number will be found to exist; but if they should be, is there any good reason for with- 
holding justice from go, because it cannot be extended to the remaining 10? 

59. In taking this view of the question, it is of material importance to remember, that if 
there be on the one side loss incurred, there is on the. other a certainty of the continued 
necessity for a large, and probably increasing expenditure. 

So. From what has been above stated on the subject of the police, it must be manifest, 
that no reduction can in that department be effected, while nearly half the villages in the 
district are deprived of their legitimate chiefs, and distracted by new fashioned claims, 
arising out of the destruction of old established rights. 

61. In the civil department the business is accumulating at a rate that has already 
rendered a temporary addition to the establishment necessary, and will, I am certain, soon 
require a still further augmentation. 

62. Ona recent occasion the Court of Appeal, on a reference from this office for permission 
to retain a few extra mohurrers, observed, that three-fourths of the business before them 
originated in this district. t l 

t; This us a very remarkable admission, The single district of Cawnpore avowedly con- 
tains thrice the litigation within its own limits that is to be found throughout the united 
districts of Etawah, Furruckabad, Allyghur, Agra, Meerut, Seharunpore, Moradabad and 
Bareilly ; or 24 times as much às exists within any one of those divisions separately. 

Uy. If this striking ditterence between the state of Cawnpore and the adjacent districts 
can be accounted for from any other cause than tie happy exemption of the latter from those 
general innovations under which the former labours, I will readily acknowledge that there is 
nothing here that calls for extraordinary interference; but until the lamentable result shall 
be traced to some other source, 1 must continue to maintain that it constitutes in itself an 
unanswerable argument in favour of what { have advanced, that it establishes the value which 
the people have for land, and the determination of those who have unjustly lost, never to 
desist from their endeavours to regain it, E 

65. Suppose that, encouraged by the unhappy issue of the struggle between the old land- 
holders and the interlopers in this quarter, wealthy and intriguing individuals should, as 
they have done in Allahabad, carry the same system of aggression into the western districts, 
18 it not very possible, or even probable, that the civil business in those courts will gradually 
swell to 24 times its present bulk ; and is it not most desirable that such an issue should be 
averted by timely interference to check the progress of an evil which, should it once over- 
spread the country, will infallibly prove as embarrassing and burthensome to the Govern- 
ment, as galling and oppressive to the people? 

I have, &c. 
l (signed) T. C. Robertson, 
Zillah Cawnpore, gth Sept. 1820. , Judge and Magistrate. 
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Appendix, No. 68, Beecha & Kesree, Plaintiffs, v. Nerguf Khan, Defendant. 


S Tuis was an action brought for the recovery of the village of Bhumrowlee, pergunnah 
. d o 


ecial Commissi EE 
Special Commission Moosanuggur, under the fullowing circumstances : 


to remedy improper 

Sale of Tenures, The engagements for the Revenue of this village were, at the period of the cession, and 

for the three subsequent settlements, taken from the plaintiffs, who all along hdd full 
possession of the same. É 

At the settlemeut of that portion of the district which in the year 1220 was auperintended 
by Mr. Balfour, one Nujeeb Ullee Khan advanced a claim to the property, on the eround of 
his being the brother and heir of one Surwanna Khan, whose name it appeared had been 
as the plaintiffs assert, through the connivance of the canoonpoe, inserted in the column of 
pena in the tehsildar’s books, This was followed by an application from the defendant 

erguf Khan, as purchaser of the estate from the above named Nujeeb Ullee Khan, and the 
Collector forthwith proceeded to conclude the settlement with the defendant, to the exclusion 
of the plaintiffs. j 

The possession of the plaintiffs and their predecessors, both before and after the cession 
having been clearly established by the evideuce of several respectable witnesses, and by 
papers bearing the seal and signature of the officers of the former Government and ds 
defendant having literally not a single proof, documentory or parole, to produce of the 
village having ever been held by Nujeeb Ullee Khan the seller, or his alleged brother 
Surwannee Khan, or their predecesaors, his witnesses distinctly admitting that they bad 

*never scen either of those two men, their father or grandfather, in possession even for a 
single day; judgment in the Zillah Court was given in favour of the plaintiffs, 

On appeal to the Provincial Court, the senior judge, on the 8th December 1819, recorded 
an opinon, of which the following is a literal translation. “ It is proper that the decree of 
the Zillah Court should be reversed, because the proofs produced by the defendant, in 

* support of the reply in the Zillah Court were not inferior to the proofs adduced by ‘the 
p in support of the claim; nay, they were even superior. The defendant likewise 
as been ‘in possession as zemindar for four years previously to the institution of the suit, 
and to justify the ejectment of the party in possession strong proof is necessary, such as in 
this case is not procurable. 

On the 16th February 1820, the following opinion was recorded by the officiating judge, 
Mr. Perry. “ As it has not been established by a single credible and sufficient proof, what 
the right was upon the strength of which the name of Surwannee Khan was inserted as that 

: of the zemindar in the book of 1210 F. S., and as on the proof of this the subsequent inser- 

tion of the defendant's name, either, as stated in the reply, in consequence of the acknow- 
ledzment of the heir of the said Surwannee Khan, or in any other mode, must depend for 
confismation as legal; and moreover, as by the evidence produced by the plaintitls, their 
bereditary rizht to the village, and continued possession of the same up to the end of the 
year 1210, clearly proved, upon these considerations, and likewise others stated in the 
decree of the Zillah Court, that decision in favour of the plaintiffs ought, in the opinion of 
the officiating judge, to be maintained. 
* On the gth March 1820, the third judge, Mr. Elliott, delivered his opinion as follows : 
“ Whereas the plaintiffs have no other proofs to produce but that of their possession from 
the period of the cession up to the end of the year 1219; and the depositions of some wit- 
nesses, among whom two, namely Phekoosal and Sobha Rain, are unworthy of credit, inas- 
much as they are writers in the canoongroe's office, and it was their own supenor that recorded 
the name of Surwannee Khan, the ancestor of Nujeeb Allee Khan, in the column of 
zemindars; and moreover, as from a statement beuring the Collector's signature, it appears’ 
that ever since the period of the cession the name of Surwannee Khan has been recorded in 
the register of temindars, and that in 1210 F. S., in consequence of his declining to engage, 
a cabuuleat was taken from Becha as moostajir and mocuddum, and as from the com- 
mencement to the end, the said Becha presented his petition under the appellation of a 
moostajir, and as it is utterly incredible that auy one, knowing himself to be the proprietor, 
should stile himself mocuddum and moostajir ; therefore, the third judge concurs in opinion 
with the senior judge, aud the Zillah decree ig hereby reversed.” 


REMARES. 


The possession of the plaintiffs and their predecessors in their capacity of the chiefs and 
representatives of the village community from as far back as living testimony and oral tra- 
dition run, or village registers record, having been proved beyond all question or doubt, and 
the right of Nujeeb Ullee Khan, the person from whom the defendants purchased, (although 
a mere memorandum of a claim once being advanced by his reputed brother Surwannee 
Khan does appear in a book in the Collector's otlice,) never having been investigated, either 
at the cession in 1210, or at the last settlement in 1220, nor even on the present occasion hy 
the Court of Appeal, 1 have only to observe, that us the principles maintained by this 
decision. do find authority in the Regulations, it is impossible not to pon the enormous 
extent to which the occupancy of the country may thereby be disturbed, and how directly 
the destruction of the ancient tenures, and the sonihilatiou of the rights of the hereditary 
tenantry, may be traced to the influence and operation of the law, which, under such pro- 
ecodings, seems to create those evils that courts, civil and criminal, were instituted ta 
prevent, , 

(signed) T. C. Robertson, 
Judge and Magistrat». 
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MINUTE by James Stuart, Esq. dated Fort William, 29th September 1820. - 


I sonicir the attention of the Board to a matter of considerable importance. f 

a. During the first six or seven years which followed the bx cue of the provinces 
ceded to us by the Nawaub Vizier, the maladministration of Al ahabad and some of the 
neighbouring districts, combined with the intrigues and influence of certain opulent and 
powerful natives, and the poverty and ignorance of the zemindars and talookdars, led to the 
abusive alienation, to a great extent, of landed estates within those district, and to the con- 
sequent ruin and misery of the proprietors. 

For a full detail ot those Porc uou I refer to the Reports from the Board of Com- 
missioners and from Mr. Fortescue, in his capacity of judge and magistrate of zillah Alla- 
habad, cited in the margin*. The matter is Mio stated in Mr. Secretary Mackenzie’s report 
on the settlement recorded in the Revenue proceedings of the 16th September 1820+, paras, 

' 533 to 544. ` M 
n Fou those documents, of which, for convenience of reference, extracts are annexed to 
to this Paper, the Board will observe that a special commission was strongly recommended 
by the Board and Mr. Fortescue, for the purpose of investigating the alleged abuses, and 
affording redress to the injured parties. . e LUN 

The consideration of the measure was ped for the time, and has not been since 
resumed, owing probably to the suspension o 
into the Ceded Provinces. ; 

Now that the measure of settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, upon fixed 
and permanent principles, is again under consideration, I venture strongly to recommend to 
the Board the institution of a special commission, as formerly suggested, for the, purpose of 
investigating the abusive alienations in question, I beg accordingly to submit to the Board 
the accompanying Paper, eomprising an outline of the plan upon which the commission 
should be instituted. a 

_ T. The investigation of these cases, with any hopes of success, will require a thorough 
research into voluminous and complicated Revenue accounts, It will require local inquiries, 
and free and constant communications with the parties themselves, and with the local 
officers. The delays and forms of the courts of justice oppose great obstacles to their con- 
ducting investigations upon those principles; and the parties injured are equally incapable 
of supporting the expense of protracted litigation, and of defending themselves in that 
course of proceeding against the arts and intrigues of their opulent and powerful adver- 
saries, i 

8. These reasons I have no hesitation in urging, as fully justifying a special deviation 

from the ordinary system of our judicial administration, i 

9. The delay which has occurred is unquestionably to be regretted ; but I cannot think that 
it is a sufficient ground for excluding the injured parties from redress. It is a noble prin- 
ciple of the English law, that no time shall avail in favour of fraud; and I believe that there’ 
were never transactions to which the maxim was more justly applicable. — . » 
10. [t would indeed be an afflicting reflection that men who have acquired estates by the 
basest means, should enjoy all the advantages of a permanent settlement, while their victims 
should have their misery heightened by being the hopeless witnesses of the increasing 
value of the property of which they have been so iniquitously despoiled. 
i14. Í trust that the Board will be of opinion that to permit such consequences would be 
inconsistent with the character and credit of the British Government, n : 


(signed) — James Stuart. 


A special commission be constituted for the investigation and decision of suits to recover 
possession of land lost through public sales or through private transfers effected by undue 
influence, between the period of the cession and conquest and the year 1810, including the 
following pleas : ] 

1st. In cases of public sales, that no balance, or an inconsiderable balance, waa due at the; 
time of sale from the proprietor of the mehal sold, or that due notice and opportunity of 
payment of any balance due was not given before sale, or that sale was not regularly made 
according to the Regulations, or that the price paid was low and inadequate. 

ad. That supposing the alienation, whether by public sale or private transfer, to be binding 
on the sudder malguzar, the milkeeut of plaintiff was not legally transferred by transfer 
of the sudder malguzar or manager's title. Nt 

. 3. Generally, where the commission shall see reasonable ground for believing that the public 
sale or private transfer was oppressive, and produced by influence, or by undue advantage taken, 
. of the ignorance and inertness of the parties whose mehals may have been sold or transferred. 
In forming that conclusion, the fact that the purchaser or acquirer was an officer of Govern- 
ment, in whatever department, in the district within which the land transferred may be 
situated, or a relation, connection, or dependent of such public officer, or that he etlected 
the purchase or acquisition through the influence of any public officer, native or British, 

: will 
Sa se es Se TERCEROS RR ee 2D 
* Civil Cons. 16th October 1810, Nos, 10, 11, 17 and 19; Ditto, 13th August 1817, No. 34. 
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will nece sarily have great weight, but it is to be understood, that bond fide purchasers at the 
public sales by pubiic officers not prohibited under the Regulations from purchasing at those 
sales, are not to be anuulled, . 

la trying such suit, the local commissioner shall be ordinarily guided by the existing 
Reeulations, but with a full discretion of equitable interposition, and with ainple' authority 
to adjust disputes by inducing or compelling parties to compromise their contested claims 
in mutual concessions; and where necessary to adjudge compensations from the public 

urse, 
P Under this provision will be included cases of bond fide derivative acquisition of estates, 
the titles to which may be declared null according to the above rules, 

Where compensation shall be adjudged in an amount exceeding 1,000 rupees, the sanction 
of Government shall be deemed necessary. 

Local commission to have jurisdiction in such districts, or portions of districts, as the 
Covernor-general in Council shall direct by proclamation within the same. 

Local commission to consist of one or more members, as the Governor-general in Council 
shall determine. 

Local commission to be authorized to take cognizance of cases decided by the courts of . 
justice, to recall such cases now in appeal befure the Provincial Courts and Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, and likwise to take immediate cognizance of cases pending in the Zillah Court, 
withdrawing them therefrom. 

Local commission to determine, subject to the orders of Government, its own form of 
of proceeding, the nature of the pleadings, the mode in which they are to be conducted, 
the paper (stamped or unstamped) to be used, the fees to be levied, &c. 

Process of commission to be enforced in the same manuer as process of Zillah Court, and 
all powers in regard to contempts, the administration of oaths, &c. which are possessed by 
Zilah Courts, to belong to commission, with full power of wholly dispensing with oath or 
hulusnamah, 

Zillah Court to aid commission by its officers. 

Decisions of local commission to be reported to a superior commission, to be appointed 
by the Governur-geueral in Council, All cases wherein any of the parties may be dissatis- 
fied, the whole proceeding to be certified to the superior commission, The lower commis- 
stun to b: also empowered to certify any cases of peculiar importance and difficulty which 
tey may judze to require the decision of the superior commission ; and in such cases dis- 
Unetly to pronounce their own opinion on the case. 

Appeal to England, in cases of ordinary appealable amounts. 


EXTRACT from the proceedings, Judicial Department, Civil Consultation, 
‘ 16th October 1810, 


Extract of a Letter from the Board of Commissioners, Furruckabad, 18th Sept. 1810. 


ON receipt of your Lordships’ oid.rs of the 20th June last, to report on certain petitions 
which had been submitted by the Judges of Allahabad and Goruckpore, the Collectors of 
those distriets were respectively called upon for the necessary information, and we have now 
the honour to lay before your Lordship the substance of the report received from the Acting 
Collector of Allahabad, No. 1, petition of Syud, Juhoo and others. 

2. The petitioners complain of the sale made of their estate, Mouzah Irawan, Turraf 
Soodub, in pergunnah Hatgoon, for a balance claimed by the late tehsildar up to the var 
of 1813, but which tbe petitioners deny to have been due by them. 

3. This pergunnah ia one of those in the tehsildaree of which Baboo Deookenundun is 
surmised to have been interested. The nominal tehsildar, Mahomed Bawker, and his suc- 
cessor Seetulpersaud, being his supposed agents, and the surety Jaunkeep: rsand being his 
son ; and the present is oue of twenty instances in this pergunnah alone, in which Jawnkeeper- | 
saud stands as the purchaser of estates sold for balances, or precluded balances, due to the 
telisildar. 
4A principal abuse which has attended the universal contravention which was s} ste- 
mutically pursued in the district of Allahabad, to the salutary prohibition of Govern at 
against the employment of nominal tehsildars, is to be found iu the means thereby atiurded 
4» the real tehsildars of eluding the Regulations which preclude the Revenue officers of 
Government from purchasing lands when exposed to public sale for the recovery of aris 
of Revenue, standing themselves in the ostensible situation of sureties for the tehsiliars, 
they have availed themselves of the subterfuge to become the purchasers of almost 
uvery estate which has been hrouzht to sale previous to the year 1308, for balances due, or 
pretended to be due to themselves. 

& kua these sales, not oulv no inquiry appears to have ever taken place in regard to the 
tst nee of the balances, but the liability of the party and of his estate is found to have 
ben taken fur granted, on many occasions, upon very insufficient grounds, Estates which 
stand in the settlement account as let in farm, are found to have been sold for an arrear due 
Ire n the Farner on the alleration of a private engagement of the proprietor to the tehsildar, 
mairg bunsetChable for the farmer's balanees; And from the report of the Acting Collector 
We are atthored to conclude, that the notifications of the sale, the promulgation of which 
ir scit petcunnahs was always left to the tehsiblars themselves, were seldom made public 
Hibs Por tie parties to take hieasuees to obviate the sale. 

G. tin die pooch eeeasion, however, 1t would anpear, that the notification of sale was 
ested oa tie soda December 1806, and that the saic itself took. place on the 15th January 

1897, 
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1305, and this irregularity alone seems sufficient to vitiate the whole proceeding. But if 
your Loerlstap should not choose to proceed to a lapse of three years, we have only to 
gucgest, that in granting the petitioners your Lordships’ sanction to the institution of their 
suit they should be directed to make Jankeepersaud a party to it. MM 
7. Considering at the same time the nature and extent of the hardship in which the ex- 
cluded propnetors in the zillahs of Goruckpore, Allahabad and Cawnpore, under circum 
stances similar to those above noticed are placed, and the very great number of estates 
which, in manifest violation of the law, have been thus transferred ; that the evil has been 
exclusively effected by the influence of the officers of Goverument, and under the abuse of 
its authority ; that the suttering parties were recently become subjects of the British empire, 
and were not only in general ignorant that their estates were liable to be transferred under 
a law totally foreign to their previous customs and rules of government, but in many cases 
uninformed of the actual ot intended sale, and unconscious of the alleged arrear. We are 
far from thinking, that a permission to prosecute in the courts of justice the rich individuals 
by whom they have been deceived, is likely to prove an adequate remedy, or comes up to 
that measure of equity, which the weight and circumstances of the damage require. We 
apprehended that the fraud and illegality which may be clearly established on the one part, 
and the ignorance and weakness of the other, call for the express and immediate interference 
of Government, And that a legislative provision might be enacted, constituting a special 
commission, with full powers to receive and reverse all iniquitous and illegal transfers of this 
nature, and to make such compensations and indemnities as peculiar cases might demand ; 
and in pursuance of the object, it is our intention, in submitting to your Lordship in Council 
the settlementa of the districts above mentioned, to point out the instances in which these 
transfers have occurred, and the most striking features with which they have been 
marked. 


EXTRACT of a Letter to the Board of Commissioners, under date the 16th Oct, 1810. 


WHATEVER reason may exist for suspecting that considerable abuses have been com- 
mitted with respect to the sales mentioned in your report, the Governor-general in Council 
must necessarily be very reluctant to disturb possession actually acquired by the purchasers, 
until the case shall have been submitted to a regular inquiry. The investigation which can 
be made by the Revenue officers must necessarily be imperfect; injustice might eventually 
be committed, and confidence in the public sales shaken. On these grounds his Lordship 
in Council is of opinion, that the settlement should be made with Jankeepersaud, and that 
the petitioners should be referred for their remedy to the Adawlut. 

8. It is evident in this as in other cases, that the suits should be instituted against the 
individuals in possession, Should the petitioners, however, persist in their intentions of 
prosecuting Government, the Collector should of course be instructed to defend the suits. 

9. With respect to your intention of recommending the appointment of a special com- 
mission, to inquire into and redress the injuries committed in regard to public sales by some 
of the late tehsildars in the districts of Gorackpore, Allahabad and Cawnpore, the Governor- 
general in Council reserves bis sentiments on the subject, until you should have submitted 
to him more specific propositions on the sabject. 


(A true extract.) i 


(signed) Holt Mackenzie, 
? Secretary to Government. 


EXTRACT from a Letter from Mr. J. Fortescue, the Judge and Magistrate of Allahabad, 
to the Address of Mr, C, M. Ricketts, the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated the 
1st September 1814. 


Para. 119. THE change of property which has taken place since the promulgation of the 
Regulations, has, in some instances, been productive of much bloodshed and destruction, 
committed by ousted proprietors, and in others it has been effected by a knowledge of the 
Reculations over the ed of the zemindars, which has brought much discredit on the 
character and laws of the Government. Although the object was evidently to extend with 
perfect equality and all practicable speed, the just principles of the code, many of the 
most serious dacoitees have been instigated and led on by proprietors who have been ousted 
from their estates. This subject, inasmuch as it relates to this district, I have already noticed 
sufficiently in paragraph 4 of this report; and with respect to the second point, ‘of the dis- 
credit sgt upon the Government and the Regulations, it is proper that 1 should be more 
particular, 

120. Immediately after the cession in 1801, two very distinguished characters, the Rajah 
of Benares and Baboo Deokeenundun Sing, made their appearance from the contizuous 
province of Benares, in this district, with a number of very clever agents, well informed of 
the letter and practice of the Regulations, and eager to be employed in the newly-acquired 
territory, Their extensive property, influence and readiness in Revenue details, brought them 
into great favour with the Europea Collectors, and the greatest proportion of this district 
was put into their hands, through the medium of their chosen agents, some of whom were 
nominal tehsildars, and others fictitious securities. for those tehsildars, The punctuality 
with which these pem continued to pzy the public Revenue, relieved the Collecturs fom 
much trouble, and their suggestions to this efect were rarely opposed or inquired into; at 
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length they obtained euch uncontrolled ascendency, that their power bechme wholly per- 

verted to their own interest, and to the sacrifice of the dearest rights of the landholders. 

121. At the period of the cession, the Rajah had no landed property, and the Baboo but 
one estate in this district, though in the course of their sway, as above described, they 
acquired possessions yielding a Revenue to Government of several lacs of rupees. This 
large property was not realized by the appropriation of pecuniary funds, or other species of 
wealth in their possession prior to the cession, neither were the lands in this district so high} 
assessed as to support the belief, that the proprietors could be easily induced to part rity 
them for considerations; nor is it more extraordinary than certain that many of the very 
finest estates came into their possession. The fact is, that ignorance and weakness on the 
part of our new subjects were played upon by every species of cunning and rapacity, un- 
restrained by any sense of shame or fear. 

122, Fortunately the appointment of the Board of Commissioners to superintend the 
settlement and collection of the Land Revenue, brought to light and suspended the iniqui- 
tous practices of the Rajah and the Baboo, and the members of the commission, sensible of 
the oppressions under which the people had suffered, and of the modes by which these 
persons had acquired their possessions, recommended (if my recollection is correct) that a 
special inquiry should be instituted under the authority of Government, in order to reach 
the root of these numerous transfers, and to do justice to the cajoled and ousted proprietors. 
The suggestion, however, was not approved, and the aggrieved parties were directed to be 
referred to the courts; the Collectors being at the same time instructed to afford every aid in 
their power, even to the payment of expenses, in order to facilitate the prosecutions. 

123. Nothing but a conviction of the peculiar nature of the transactions alluded to, as 
rendering them inapplicable to the procedure of our courts could (or did indeed I believe) 
indace the recommendation of the Board, whilst the idea of superseding the established and 
constitutional modes of redress was not, it may be presumed, less a matter of extraordinary 
innovation in the eyes of Government, The truth is, that not only the first ignorance of our 
Regulations and practice yet remained, but a variety of other difficulties had also arisen, and 
would present themselves to thwart the complainant by the regular course of the existing 
laws. The people were no wiser than before, and in many cases the Collectors were, on 
the part of Government, defendants, jointly with the Rajah and the Baboo for unjust sales 
of estates, which would preclude their rendering that aid in the prosecutions which the 
Government had intended generally; special legislative provision to relieve these people 
would have been one of the most gracious and creditable acts that could have been displayed 
to our new subjects. It would then have appeared that grievances reaching the fountain 
head were sure of redress; but as matters rested, it was conspicuous to every local observer, 
and echoed through the neighbouring districts, that the most consummate knavery had been 
practiced with impunity, and would continue unremedied. 

124. It may appear extraordinary to a stranger why the courts were not the proper 
tribunals to which to refer the complaints. This can only be known by learning a variety 
of matter, chiefly local, such as that the Rajah of Benares and the Bahoo, with their agents, 
were well skilled in the Regulations, in all legal forms, and precautionary measures under 
them to an astonishing degree, and well aware of the importance of attending to these par- 
ticulars; that the transactions rested chiefly on Revenue arrears, advances, and balance of 
accounts, which, if not early examined, could hardly be intelligible by and by, when particu- 
lars would be faded from memory, and witnesses no more; that the pressure of business in 
the courts necessarily produced delay, when papers were lost and complainants reduced with 
their families to poverty and impotence; that the judge is required to determine more parti- 
cularly on the points brought and litigated before him, than to become the advocate of either 
p or to chanre the whole character and course of the pleadings already prepared and 
egally completed, by assuming other ground of charge or defence in preference to that 
selected and adduced by either party; yet all this did exist, and such is requisite fur th: 
dispossessed and unthinking landholders. . 

125. In the cases that come before me as judge, I feel embarassed in the extreme, ard 
see cause daily to regret that the suggestion vf the Board was not approved. f 

126. It would be carrying this Report beyond all bounds to detail a fiaction of the as 
that have occurred, besides that the real facts would lose mach From my want of caj ac iy 19 
display them in their true light, [have known a case whereiu the defendant has rox oniy 
had his estate sold for alleged arrears of Revenue, but prosecuted separately for further 
balance, which the sale had not liquidated, when his own acts, acknowledgments and 
jeniines, have been such that, other extensive matter out of the question, he must have 
wen cast; yet by ranging about from subject to subject, in favour of the dispossessed 
zemindar, when all his own and his pleader's ing-nuity has failed, it has been found that 
the full Revenue and more was collected, and the estate purchased by a portion of that 
which had been withheld. In another case the utmost circumspection and legal precision of 
an estate under a deed of sale, which could not be shaken by the zemindar, who has failed in 
every point of his allegations; yet when all bis labours have proved nugatory, a new view 
of the case, thoroughly probed Rom myself, haa wholly exposed the villany of the transac- 
tiun. | mention these instances, not because they are by any means the blackest, but to 
show the extraordinary proceedings that are requisite to relieve the unfortunate zeinndars, 
Tam, however, by no means certain that it is compatible with @ judge's character thus to 
unite that ef advocate for a party, in addition to his leval advisers i and indeed it is alrewdy 
proverbial, that there is a las alianst these great er onages. Such doubts, suspiciens, 
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. Under such circumstances an interference by Government to correct the evils, which ' 
NA ao largely contributed to produce, might perbaps have been justified without Appendix, No. 6g. 
risk from the precedent, and if the ordinary operation of the courts has proved so little — -— 
effectual as is stated by Mr. Fortescue in the report above referred to, the mere institution of James su ro Fa. 
a special tribunal may be deemed to have been little more than a measure required for 29 Sept rp ES 
securing the existing law, . . ; 

544. Ít is now, perhaps, too late to revive the question, 


(A true Extract) 


(signed) - Holt Mackenzie, 
Secretary to the Government, 


The Board concurring generally in the sentiments expressed in the above Minute, ordered > , 
that the Secretary be desired to prepare and submit the draft of a Regulation for carrying - 
into effect the proposed arrangements. . 
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EXTRACT Bengal Revenue Consultations, 27th February 1821. Appendix, No. yo. 


Resolution, ` Territorial Department, 27th February 1821. — 


. . MEA . mM Resolution 
ReouLATION I. 1821 being now printed and ready for distribution, his Lordship im — of Government, 
Council proceeds to pass the following Resolutions, in regard to the detailed arrangements — 27 Feb, 1821. 
necessary for giving effect to that law. . oo, 

2. It appears to the Governor-general in Council, that the Mofussil Commission will most 
advantageously be constituted by appointing to it two officers of talent and experience, the 
one belonging to the Revenue, the other to the Judicial branch of the service ; and his 
Lordship in Council is accordingly pleased to: determine, that Mr. H. G. Christian and 
Mr. W. W. Bird shall be selected fot this duty. vor! 

3. The investigation of the cases cognizable by the commission will doubtless continue 
fora very considerable period ; and, during its continuance, must wholly occupy the time and 
attention of the commissioners, His Lordship in Council deems it therefore proper perma- 
nently to remove Messrs. Christian and Bird from the situations now held by them, and to 
consider the commission as a substantive though temporary office. `, 

4. Mr. Christian and Mr. Bird are accordingly this day respectively removed from the 
situations of Collector of Agra and Judge an Magistrate at Benares, and are appointed 
first and second membera of the Mofussil special commission, acting under the provisions 
of Regulation I. 1821. ; as ` 

5 The duties of the Mofussil commissioners requiring them to visit different districts 
and pergunnahs, will necessarily involve them in considerable expense; and the bigbly 
important and responsible nature of the trust reposed in them, and the just pretensions of 
the officers who have been selected, are likewise circumstances rendering it expedient to fix 
their allowances on a liberal scale, His Lordship in Council therefore resolves to assign to 
each of the above-mentioned gentlemen a salary of sicca rupees 40,000 per annum to cover 
all expenses, to be payable, of course, in equal monthly instalments. 

6. it appears to the Governor-general in Council, that it will be desirable that the labours 
of the mission should commence in the district of Cawnpore; and his Lordship in Council 
consequently resolves that the jurisdiction of the commission shall extend to the said district 
from aud after the 1st proximo, and shall continue to attach thereto for the period of one 
year from that date, or such other period as may hereafter be determined, 

„© TF. The commissioners will accordingly be instructed to proceed to the above-mentioned ` 
* district, for the purpose of giving effect to the Regulation, . ' 

8. On their arrival there the commissioners will cause a proclamation to be published in 
the several pergunnahs of the district, apprising the community of the circumstance, and 
notifying the above Regulations. ` 

9. The necessary communication will be made through the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to 
the Provincial Court of Bareilly, and to the Zillah Court of Cawnpore. . 

10. The commissioners will likewise take such further measures as may be necessary for 
making the provisions of Regulation L 1821 generally known and understood in the said 
district, and for apprising the community of the time and manner in which they propose to 
eomumetice receiving and trying cases cognizable by them, together with such subsidiary 
matters as it may appear necessary or useful to announce. The Mofussil commission will 
he authorized to hive an office at the sudder station of the district, or to make use of the 
prat courthouse, if such an arrangement can be adopted without interfering with the 

adege ot Circuit, 

_ Vis They will likewise be authorized to purchase a suitable office tent, and to entertain 
tae necessary establishment for the care of it; they will procure adequate means for the - 
gain enee of the public tent, and of their records, in such manner as may appear to them 
vost advisable. ` : 

Us The Mofussil commission will submit to Government a list of the establishment 
Which they may consider it necessary to entertain as soon as they ahall be able to form ` 
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a judgment un tue subject. In the meantime tuey are authorized to use their discretion in 
employing temporarily such officers 9~ iney may immediately require, submitting a coatin~ 
gent bill for the amount; and ‘he civil auditor will be instructed to pass all contingent dis- 
bursements made by the Mofussil commission, when the amount may be such as a Revenue 
Board would be authorized to pass., Other contingent charges will be submitted by the 
auditor to Government. 

13. In cases, however, in which the commission may adjudge compensation not exceeding 
1,000 rupees, or in which they may adjudge the re-payment by Government of the purchase~ 
money of any mehal, of which the sale may be annulled, or in which they may direct the 
price of the stamped paper used for a plaint or petition of appeal in lieu of the institution 
fee, to be returned to the party by whom the amount may have been disbursed, an order 
signed by the commissioners, and specifying the nature of the charge, shall be sufficient 
authority for the Collector of the district immediately to pay the amount, , 

14. In regard to the establishments to be entertained, and contingent disbursements 
made by them, as well as generally in matters not immediately referring to their judicial, 
proceedings, the Mofussil commission will exercise their discretion in addressing Govern- 
ment directly or through the Sudder commission, subject to such orders as may hereafter be 
passed in thia behalf. 

15. For tae performance of the highly responsible and delicate functions belonging to the 
Sudder commission, his Lordship in Council deems it proper to employ the united services 
of two raembers of the Sudder Déninby Adawlut, id one of the members of the Board 
of Revenue, and is pleased to select for that purpose W. Leycester, esq. the senior judge 
of tle above-mentioned court, W, B. Martin, esq., who will immediately be appointed 
jw sor member of the Board of Revenue, and W, Dorin, esq. officiating puisne judge of the 
Fadder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut. . Those gentlemen are accordingly appointed the 
Sudder or Chief Special commission, acting under the provisions of Regulation 1. 1821. 


16. The duties of the Sudder commission, consisting in the examination of the reports 
which the Mofussil commission are to furnish of their proceedings, and the revision of those 
proceedings in cases specially certified to them by the Mofussil commission, or brought 
before them in appeal from the decision of that authority, will not, his Lordship in Council 
conceives, prevent the members of the Sudder commission from devoting the largest portion 
of their time to the duties of the situations now held by them respectively. His Lordship 
in Council proposes therefore, that Messrs. Leycester and Dorin should still continue in 
the exercise of the functions now exercised by them as judges of the Sudder Dewanny and 
Nizamut Adawlut, and similarly that Mr. Martin should, along with the duties belonging 
to him as a Sudder commissioner, discharge those of junior member of the Revenue Board. 


17. The time occupied in this special duty must of course, in its degree, reduce that 
devoted to the ordinary functions of the above-mentioned officers; and should it be ulti- 
mately found to require the adoption of any distinct arrangement, with the view of supplying 
what will thus be lost to the court and to the Board; the Governor-general in Council will 
expect to receive a communication frora the commissioners, or from the court or Board to 
which they belung. ` ; 

18. His Lordsiup in Council proposes that one of the assistants to the register of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adzwlut, should officiate as secretary to the Sudder com- 
mission, to which likewise an adequate establishment of native officers will be attached. 
The Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut will be requested to report which of the 
above-named officers can be spared for the duty with least inconvenience. The Sudder 
commission will submit to Government a schedule of the native officers required by them, 
as soon as they may hive sufficient experience of the nature and extent of the duty to be 

erfurmed by them. In the meantime they will entertain such officers temporarily as may 
be immediately required ; the expense, with other contingent disbursements, to be charged 
by their secretacy, in contingent bills, to be audited and paid like those of the secretary to 
the Buard of Revenue. " 

19. It might in some respects be convenient, that the Sudder commission should hold its 
sittings in one of the established offices at the Presidency; but should the objections which 
his Lordship in Council understands to have occurred against the arrangement be found 
insuperable, the cominission will of course be authorized to hire a suitable house fur their 
accommodation, P : 

20, On this and other similar points Messrs. Leycester and Dorin will report without 
waiting fur the arrival of their colleague; and any two of the three commissioners will simi.’ 
larly be authorized to exercise, in the necessary absence of the third, the powers vested in 
the commission collectively, subject to the restrictions provided in the Regulation, and such 
as may hereafter be imposed, 

21, The Sudder and Motussil commissioners shall, before entering on the performance 
of their functions, take and subscribe an oath in the subjoined form, to be administercd in 
their first meeting, in the manner followit g, that is to say, by the Mofussil commisstcucrs 
each to cach, the senior first administering the oath to the Junior, and in the Sudder commis- 
sion, by the &uior commissioner to the -wo junior commissioners, and to the sentor cume 
missioner by the second, or in his absence by the third commissioner. 


O70 gay With regard to the rules of practi:e and forms of proceedings to be followed by the 


commissioners, his Lordship in Coungil presumes that it will not be necessarily materiaily to 
deviute from the course followed by the civil courts, with this important exception, that it 
shall be specially their duty to institut: an active iuquiry mto all che circumstances of the 


cures brought before them, and to take their own course for the investigation of the toth, 
withuit 
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"without confining themselves to the points stated by the parties, or by any. technical forma 

of pleading or management, e x j a 

23. It will apperently be right to confine within very narrow limits the expenses incident 
to the institution and prosecution of suits in the Mofussil commission, and likewise to 
encourage as much as possible the personal attendance of the parties or their private agents; 
his Lordship in Council conceives, therefore, that it may be advisable altogether to relinquish 
the use of stamped paper in that tribunal. {t appears likewise desirable that the Mofussil 
commission. should, as far as practicable, hold their investigation on the spot, or at least 
within the pergunnah or tebsildaree to which the lands in dispute may big d The adjust- 
ment of disputes by arbitration will naturally be Vnandin ie to the utmost by the commis~ 
sion, and the attainment of this object will doubtless be facilitated by their personal inter- 
course with the parties, and their presence in the near neighbourhood of tfe disputed mehals. 
Though it might be improper to forbid the use of vakeels, yet the employment of them ought 
not certainly to be absolutely required, and there may be some advantage in attaching to 
the commission a certain number of persons skilled in Revenue accounts, who may act as 
o agents of the parties, with a commission regulated by the nature and importance of. 

eir work. — - ; tí 

24. In the Sudder commission it may HRE be advisable ordinarily to require a certain 
institution fee on appeals, leaving to that commission the power of dispensing with the 
payment for special cause, ] ; af. 

* 25, The form of pleading to be observed in this tribunal Bat be assimilated nearly to that 
used in the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, with the reservation above noticed, of a greater lati- 
tude in regard to forms and technicalities. Thus here likewise it would, his Lordship in 
Council conceives, be inexpedient to exclude private agents, and absolutely to require that 
absent parties should employ one of a fixed body of vakoels, or to reject pleas, in themselves 
essential, on the ground of informality. . 

26. It is not, however, the wish of la Lordship in Council to be understood as prescribing 
any specific forms of proceedings for either commission. ay, . 

27. It appears renala to allow each commission in the first instance to regulate its 
own proceedings, the determinations of the Mofussil commission being of course subject to 
the revision and correction of the Sudder commission, 

28. The former will therefore be instructed to transmit to the latter, as soon as con- 
veniently practicable, the draft of such rules of practice as they may see reason to sioni, 
and which may be of a kind requiring to be formally notified. . They will naturally make 
them as few and simple as possible, ' 

29. The Sudder commission will revise the drafts so transmitted, and issue such instruc- 
tions to the Mofussil commission, approving, confirming, annulling, modifying, or adding to 
the rules proposed, in such manner as they may see fit. The Sudder commission will like- 
wise frame such a set of rules as may appear to them necessary for regulating their own 
practice, and will transmit for the information of Government a copy of those so framed, as 
well as of those which they may ultimately prescribe for the Mofussil commission. 

30. The objects of the Regulation are so fully set forth in the preamble, that his Lordship 
in Council deems it sufficient to refer the commissioners to it, in explanation of the viewa 
and intentions with which Government resolved on the enactment, His. Lordship in Council 
is fully aware of the objections to which the measure is liable on general grounds, and has 
had recourse to so strong a remedial course only, under a deep sense of the magnitude of the 
evil requiring to be corrected. ` 

31. The character of the officers now selected to give effect to the law, affords a sufficient 
pledge of the judgment, discretion, and tenderness with which the special powers entrusted 
to them will be exercised; and will amply vindicate the Government in trusting to them 
a ee of discretion that could not generally be allowed without the most serious 
mischiel, 

' 32. It is not however the personal character of the officers entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of civil justice that has chiefly led to the institution of this special tribunal. In 
determining on the measure, his Lordship in Council has been still more influenced by the 
persuasion, that the system under which those officers have to act, and the laws which they 
were bound to administer, nre seriously defective in their application to the Ceded and Con- 
quered Provinces. While the principles of Revenue management were very imperfectly 
settled, the Revenue authorities Ls been compelled to decide on the most important points 
relating to private rights, amidst the uproar of a general settlement, and under the urgency 
of securing the Revenues of inordinately extensive districts. That they should have fre- 
quently erred can excite no surprise. That their errors were extensively injurious, it would 
be preposterous to doubt. 

33. In many instances those errors admitted of no legal remedy by the courts, because 
they were committed in the exercise of a discretion which the courts would not legally 
control ; and that the ordinary tribunals should, among a people new to our rule, and accus~ 
tomed to the arbitrary domination of native amils, have failed to protect the agricultural 
community from the consequences of the acts of the officers of Government, even where 
those tribunals were competent to interpóse, is assuredly no impeachment of the individual 
functionaries by whom they were filled, nor any conclusive proof that they are not generally 
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well adapted to secure the impartial distribution of justice between individuals, and in ' 


territories long settled under our Government. 


34. The Resolution recorded on the proceedings of the 22d December last, will generally 


apprise the Sudder and Mofussil commissions of the chief points connected with the 
735—1M. z Revenue 
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Revenue management of the country, which still, in the judgment of his Lordship in Council, 
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directed to the relief of individual injury, bis Lordship in Council confidently anticipates that 
their inquiries will in their result lead to many essential improvements in the general system 
of Revenue administration. ° 
35. A copy of the above Resolution will accordingly be transmitted to the Sudder and 
Tofussil commissions, and they will of course have access to any other papers in the 
records of the offices at the Presidency, the Boarde or Collectora, which they may desire to 
peruse. 
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REVENUE LETTER from Bengal, dated 10th August 1821. 


YOUR Honourable Coutt will have already received from the Judicial department a copy 
of the Regulation passed by us onthe 13th January 1821, and intituled, * A Regulation for 
the appointment of a Special Commission in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, for the 
investigation and decision of certain claims to recover possession of land illegally or wrong- 
fully disposed of by public sale, or lost through private transfers effected by undue influence; 
and for the correction of the errors or omissions of proceedings adopted by the revenue 
officers in regard to the record and recognition of proprietary rights, and the ascertainment 
of the tenures, interests and privileges of the agricultural community.” 

Our proceedings connected with the adoption of this measure bave already been trans- 
mitted to vou ; and the grounds on which the Regulation was enacted are so fully stated in 
the preamble, that under ordinary circumstances we should have considered it unnecessary 
to trouble your Honourable Court with any further exposition of the reasons by which we 
were influenced, and should have contented ourselves with a brief explanation of the arrange- 
ments adopted by us for giving effect to the law, 

The judges of the Sudder Dew anny and Nizamut Adawluts having however, in separate 
Minutes, recorded an unanimous opinion against the propriety and even legality of the 
measure, it is of course our duty to put you fully in possession of the objection urged by 
those officers against the law, and at the same time to explain the grounds on which we 
have resolved to maintain it without any immediate alteration, 

Fur this purpose we now do ourselves the honour of transmitting to you numbers in the 
packet, a copy of the Minute in which Mr. Stuart recommended the institution of a special 
commission with the papers annexed to it, copies of the several Minutes submitted by the 
judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts to which we have above referred, 
together with a copy of the Resolution which we have this day passed, after the most deli- 
berate consideration of the last-mentioned papers, 

The full discussion which those papers contain in regard to the general necessity of the 
law and the expediency of its several provisions, appears to render it superfluous for us to add 
anything on those points; more especially as the papers submitted with the despatches 
noted in the margin, will have already afforded to you all the detailed information relative 
to the past Revenue administration of the country, and the principles and rules by which we 
propose hereafter to be guided, that can be required to elucidate the general positions to 
which we now solicit your assent. 

For your immediate information, in regard to the most important of the arrangements 
which we have adopted for giving effect to the Reculation, we enclose a copy of a Resolu- 
tion passed by us on the 27th February last ; and for further details we beg leave to refer 
you to the proceedings of the annexed dates, 

We shall of course hereafter submit to your Honourable Court a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the commissioners, having required them to furnish regular periodical state- 
ments of the several decisions passed by them. 

Convinced that dus arrangement is calculated to secure the most essential public benetits, 
and to remedy great and cruel wrongs, we earnestly hope that it will receive your approba- 
tion and support. . 

1t may be proper to explain that previously to the final publication of the Regulation, we 
lad. leunt generally that the sentiments of the Sudder Dewanny and Nuamut Adawluts 
were averse to it, and that they intended to submit to us a report. of their sentiments, 
The second judge had, indeed, even before its enactment, stated his opinion on the subject 
in & private form, 2. 

lt thence appeared to us advisable to postpone for a time our intended communication to 
your Honourable Court, so that in bringing to your notice (he grounds on which we had 
Tesolved on the adoption of the measure, we might at the same time submit to you the 
various objections to which it was liable, with a full explanation of our sentiments on their 
force aud validity, 
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The printing of this Rezulation would unnecessarily ewell the Appendix, and ag it is sepa- 
rately printed as a Parliamentary docmgent, it is omitted in this place. 
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Para. $3. THE ;rreediogs of the annered dates contain our correspond nce, with the 
sree sl comm ss pers appoints! cor the provisions of Regulation L of 1%21. It consists 
ctv of reports of the cases decided by the Sudder commission im appeal, whic’ being drawn 

_upcicariy and with much apparent accuracy, aiiord a very distinct view of the circumstances 
in wich the d: Terent suits orizinated, and the grounds of the decisions passed. In general 
we are haz py to perceive that the judzment of the Mofussil commissioners is armed, while 
at the same time it appears that their proceedings are rigidly sifted. i 

Sy. Viewing simply the number of the cases which ‘have come before the Mofussil com- 
mossocers, we showd have liule hesitation in aifirming on that ground alone the necessity 
of a special tribunal; and al:houzh the cases ars are of course, generally speaking, 
those mst favourabie to the parties against whom the iaw was directed, tne character of 
the proceedings appears safficieaily to erince that the interference of Government, to 
ceumeci the evils that had resulted from the abuse of its laus by persons vested with us 
power, was ergently required. "m : 

co. The annexed proceedir zs contain a general report of the special commission on their 

roceedinzs ia the district of Cawnpore, and the views whicb they had thence been led to 
orm in rezard to the necessity of the law and its general efecta. It will be read with much 
interest. The sentiments of the Sudder commissioners do not aliozetber accord with those 
enterta.ned by the Mofussil ozmmisaioners ; nor indeed do they altogether azree among 
thexselves. Our own views certainly incline to those of the Mofuss commissioners, who 
sa, unlosbtedly, the best means of forming an accurate judgment, and whose candour, 
m reporting their opinion, we consider to be above all exception, ticuzh, selected to ad- 
mnster the law, they may naturally be somewhat parual to its provisions. 

ai. We shall not, however, at present enter on any detailed discussion on the point. 
V ben the proceedings connected with Cawnpore are completed, we expect to receive a full 
and comprehensive report of the practical edects of the Regulanon. 

G2. We have of course been anxious to avoid every interference with the decisions of the 
Susser commission in individual cases, and are happy to say that they have generaliy met 
our entre approval. " 

G3. In cre case, in which the Sudder commission did not consider themselves justified in 
seluLg ane a sale, we resolved (the purchase having been made in a ficutous name) to 
exferce the forfetare which bad been incurred, and to restore the property to the ancient 
BQ pn-tors. 

o4. In another ease, an estate forfeited to Governmest, throuzh the rebellion of the ort- 
gual eczezer, having been legally disposed of by the Board of Revecue, to the injury of 
Wwe subsvrdinute proprietors, we annulled the transter, with which the Sudder eomzussion did 
pot h:id tnemscives competent to interfere, and directed the coliector tà adjust the rights of 
the several parues claiming a pavprictory night y 

£j. Wah respect to the compensation assigned to the parties ousted by the decree of the 
comision, it Was BLA more our wish to avcid any interference; and we are happy to say 
that we Lave puly once seen reason to interfere, and on thar occasion the Sudder commission 
soucited a communication of our views, 

£5. The Sudder commission having construed the rule contained in section 2, Regu- 
koa L 1521, ar barring the ecgnizance, by the commissioners acting under the provisious 
of the sud Regulation, of suits to recover possession of land, illezally or wroucfully dis- 
posed cf by pute sale, excepting in cases wherein the saje shall Lave been eticcted by the 
uncue irfucte of a public cicer; and such a restriction of the jursdicten of the said 
COL m.seoDs appeazivg to be not only inovmcati;ie w.th the desizn of the said Recuiatiza, 
but aiso inexpecient, iwasmach as it, in many cases, restrains the commissioners irom an- 
nung sales of which the illegality has been f." y esiazüshed, and exposes the partics who 
have su ered Ly such sales te the unnecessary expense ard delay that most attend the insti 
teton of a new siutin the ordinary civil court, we resolved to pass a Rezulauzn, vestiog 
the commissioners with the cognizance of all suits and claims to recover possession of lan 
Weg within the local limita to which their authority may extend, which may have been lost 
tars ch or by consequence of pubiic sakes, made in liquidation of allezed arrears of Re- 
verte, within the qd spec.tied in clause 1, sec. 3, of the Rezulatico, aithoogh there 
wizt be no proof that undue infiuence bad been exercised bv any pubic officer to the izjury 

CC us pinnis. We, al the same time, made provision for the rebearinz of cases that mizht 
iue leas adus cs abore stated, and of course determined that the 
proce of the new law abould apply to all cases peodiun2 in az peal; the necessary 
were enacted as Regulation L pd peoiog ia ap pal; y rales 


Rrovtari0n IV. 1325, of the Bengal Code. 


Tze printing of this Rezulatien would unpecessari! swell the Ar pendix, and as it is bE pa~ 
rately printed as a Parliamentary document, n is omitted in this place. 
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REVENUE LETTER from Bengal, dated 31st May 1827. 
Territorial Department—Revenue, 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. | 


Honourable Sirs, 


Para. 1. IN a separate despatch from this department, dated 10th August 1821, we re- 
ported to your Honourable Court the objections urged by the judges of the Sudder Dewanny 
and Nizamut Adawluts against the enactment of "Regulation I. of 1821, together with the 

rounds on which we resolved to maintain the laws without any immediate alteration. 

2. Of this despatch your Honourable Court have not yet favoured us with any specific 
acknowledgment. But in paragraph 76, of your letter of the 11th June 1823, adverting to. ` 
the commission appointed by the enactment in question, your Honourable Court express 

ourselves a8 follows : i 

3. “ On this measure we shall take an early opportunity of communicating to you our 
sentiments at large; and on that occasion we shall more fully explain to what extent we 
conceive the operations of so important an instrument of inquiry and decision might be 
usefully carried. At present, it is sufficient for us to say that we can see no reasons which 
tend to recommend it in the cases for which you have thought proper to employ it, according 
to Regulation I, of 1821, that are not of equal force to recommend it in those which are now 
under consideration'(i, e. inquiries regarding rent-free, Ayma and Mokurruree tenures, which, 
under Regulation II. of 1819, devolve on the collectors)" as well as in some others of a very 
important nature, to which we shall hereafter direct your attention.” Again in paragraph 31, 
of the letter on the Revenue administration of Cuttack (dated 10th December 1823) your 
Honourable Court observe as follows : 

4. “ The number of questions to be determined, relative to Lakerhaje tenures in this pro- 
vince, requires, it is manifest, the appointment of a peculiar tribanal for their determination, 
the ordinary courts being altogether incompetent to the duty; and among the practicable 
expedients in your power, nothing appears to us likely to accomplish the object 1nore 
efticiently than the appointment of a special commission, of the nature of that to which 
you resorted for the decision of certain claims to recover possession of land illegally or 
wrongfully disposed of by public sale in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and consti- 
tuted by Regulation I. of 1821. If sucha Judicial commission as this were appointed, and 
along with it a surveying establishment, the exact determination of quantities and boundaries, 
and the exact determination of rights might be carried on at the same time; and every part 
of the requisite knowledge would in this manner be acquired.” 

5. In the 23d paragraph of your despatch of the 10th November 1824, your Honourable 
Court, we conclude, refer to the last cited paragraph, observing that in a despatch relative 
to Cuttack, you had already furnished us with an outline of your views relative to the use 
which might be made of such a commission, and you therein propese to enter more largely 
into the subject, when you reply to the Report promised by Government, and which you 
expected at an early day relative to the proceedings under Regulation I. of 1821. 

6. The promise, to which your Honourable Court here alluded, appears to us to be the 
one made in paragraph 178 of our despatch, regarding the Revenue affairs of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, dated the 1st August 1822, wherein we proposed soon to submit 
to you the detailed statements and reports which we have directed the commissioners to 
furnish of the cases decided by them. 

7. We accordingly in our subsequent letter (dated the goth July 1323, paragraphs 88 to 
09) in the same department, had the honour of bringing to the notice of your Honourable 
Court our correspondence with the special commission up to the date of our despatch, 
together with the considerations, which led us to enact Regulation I, of 1823, by which we 
have vested the commissioners with the cognizance of all suits and claims to recover pos- 
session of lands, lying within the local limits of their jurisdiction, which may have been lost 
through or by consequence of public sales made ia liquidation of alleged arrears of Revenue, 
although there might be no proof of undue influence on the part of any public officer having 
been exercised to the injury of the plaintiff. ] 

8. We are yet without the benefit of the detailed observations promised by your Honour- 
able Court, ne to the special commission appointed under Regulation I.'of 1321, and 
which we conclude we may expect in your reply to our despatch above adverted to, but as 
we postponed * the discussion of the necessity and the general and practical effects of the 
law in question till the completion of the proceedings pending in the district of Cawnpore, 
end the tinal reports, with the minutes and resolutions connected with tae Cawnpore suits, 
have been at length received and recorded, we deem it our duty again to address your 
Houourable Court on the subject in this separate form, to lay betore you the views and 
sentiments entertained by us, and, at the same time, bring down the narrative of our pro- 

ceedings 
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ceedings connected with the operation of the Sudderand Mofussil special commissions to the- 
, f the year 1826, i F 
eic aur proceedings of the annexed dates*, your Honourable Court will find recorded i i 
the several monthly d annual abstract statements of cases decided and pending, furnished . deir ud 
by the Sudder special commission, from the date of our despatch above adverted to up to . . t Ma ot 5 
the end of 1826, together with the English reports of cases decided on their merits, pre- — 21 ^y 1827. 
ared by the secretary. —— bes ! "ns. 
10. In regard to thè decisions which have been passed by the Sudder special commission, 
as detailed in those reports, we are happy to observe to your Honourable Court that they 
have generally appeared to us to be very satisfactory ; the circumstances indeed of the several 
cases have materially tended to strengthen and confirm the opinion which we have all along 
entertained of the necessity of the special enactment, under which the commissioners were 
constituted, and that the operations of those tribunals have been most extensively beneficial 
in eorrecting the evils which had arisen from the abuse and mismanagement of former times. 
It has been particularly gratifying to us that in the whole course of the proceedings now 
adverted to, we have not seen a single occasion to interfere with the judgment passed by the 
Sudder commission in awarding compensation to patties dispossessed by their decrees ; and 
in the only two cases in which we deemed it of importance that their decisions should be 
revised, and a more full inquiry entered into, the Sudder commission have, on the further 
evidence obtained by them, amended the decisions passed in the first instance, ' é 
., 11. The reports of the cases to which we allude when first decided, will be found recorded 
on the proceedings noted below}, The terms Mocuddum, Malik and Proprietor pr | 
been applied in the reports to the. different parties in a manner which did not affor 
a distinct notion of the nature and extent of the interest considered to be vested in each, 
we deemed it expedient to eque from the Sudder special commission an explanation of 
the force of those terms as app ied to the cases in question. eae 
. From the reply t made by the Sudder special commission to the above orders, it appeared 
to us that their desea in the two cases alluded to had been mainly founded on an assump- 
tion that the Mocuddumee tenure is necessarily distinct from and subordinate to the zemin- 
` dare; this assumption, however, which had arisen out of the great misapplication of the 
Revenue designations to tenures, the precise nature of which was little if at all understood 
at the period of our acquiring the Western Provinces, was one which obviously could not 
safely be acted on in all cases; past inquiries had led us to believe that in some cases the 
mocuddum was the headman or representative of a body of zemindars possessed of a fixed 
heritable and transferable right of property in the soil; in others, the leading ryots appear 
to have been so designated, and were supposed to possess some fixed property in the per- 
"quisites of office; again, instances had been adduced in which the mocuddum was repre- 
-sented as the mere agent of the zemindars and holding at pleasure; while it had, in other 
cases, been stated. that in the same village there were to be found zemindars with zemindaree 
rights, and mocuddums with mocuddumee rights, both having a distinct, though fixéd, 
property ; and there was no question that, in the records .of the first settlements, persons 
engaging had been entered as zemindars and mocuddums without any clear and distinct 
reference to the actual state of things, or to the force and meaning attached to such 
denominations by the people themselves. : "D 
. 13. Hence, though it might appear clear that an individual, who, on our acquisition of 
the provinces, was.called a mocuddum, was not the sole proprietor of the village, it was 
not on that account safely to be assumed that he held under a superior zemindar. In some 
cases he might have done so as the representative of the class of occupant cultivators ; but, 
dn other instances he might have been himself a sharer in the zemindaree, and the repre- 
sentative of & coparceny of proprietors, i : 
. 14. It was clear, therefore, that without a minute inquiry into the circumstances of each 
ease, with due advertence to the denominations used by the people themselves as desig- 
nating the different kinds of interest and property in the soil, and to the manner in which 
these interests had been confounded by the terms used in the public records, there was little 
chance of arriving at a satisfactory decision on conflicting claims to engage with Govern- 
' ment, GEO A 
15. The Sudder special commission, indeed, in their communication now adverted to, 
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stated that, “ the cases hitherto brought before them had not enabled thein to define with | 
any exactness the nature and extent of the interests generally considered to belong to the 
mociddumee tenure in the district of Cawnpore ;” in the cases in question, therefore, where 
the existence of a mocuddum as inferior to a zemindar was assumed, if the extent of recht 
possessed by the former was undefined, it was clear that the rights of the latter, restricted 
as they must in some measure be by the interest of the mocuddum, must be equally unde- 
fined, and consequently there was reason to apprehend that the decisions, althouch they 
might be correct in the individual cases, might lead to error by giving a force to the terms 
zemindar and mucuddum, which would not admit of general application. 

16. Under these circumstances we deemed it proper to suggest to the Sudder commission 
the expediency of revising their decisions in these cases, and of instituting, through the 
medium of the Mofassil commission, a local inquiry; with a view to ascertain fully the 
nature and extent of the nghts possessed by the parties, as well as generally the nature of 
the mocuddumee tenure in Cawnpore. Your Honourable Court will observe, from the 
further proceedings recorded in the dates noted below,* that this measure was readil 
adopted by the Sudder commission, not only in the two cases alluded to, but like- 
wise in another case of a similar nature, which had been decided by thera. The instructions 
issued by the Sudder commission for the conduct of this inquiry, were such as to meet cur 
full approbation. 

17. Your Honourable Court will find the result of this inquiry very fully detailed in the 

neral Report received from the Mofussil special commission, which is recorded on the 

ate annexed +. In regard to the meaning of the term mocuddum, as it obtains in Cawn- 
pore, we shall have occasion to speak generally in a subsequent part of this address, it will 
suffice to notice here that the circumstances of the two cases more immediately adverted 
to, appear to have been very fully developed, and that the further evidence adduced hos 
completely satistied the Sudder commission of the propriety of altering former decisiuns, 
Complete reports of the final judgment passed in both cases will be found recorded on our 
proceedings of the dates noted below.f 

18. Of the reports recorded on our proceedings during the year 1825, we have merely to 
observe, that in one case a petition § was presented to us againsg the decision f, which bad 
been passed by the Sudder commission, but the propriety or equity of which we saw no 
reason to doubt, and we consequently refused to exercise any interference in the case. 

19. Among the reports your Honourable Court will find many decisions of the Sudder 
special commission relative to estates in the district of Allahabad; the general nature of ' 
the cases in that district will be more fully noticed at a future period, after we shall have 
received from the commissions a review of their operations connected with it, Generally 
speakinz, we have seen reason to be entirely satisfied. with the decisions passed by the 
commissions, which evince that the evils requiring remedy in Allahabad were fully as extene 
sive as in Cawnpore, while many of the cases present features of peculiar hardship to indi- 
viduals, and the grossest fraud and injustice on the part of the uative revenue officers 
emploved in the early administration of the Revenue of that district. : 

20. Your Honourable Court will find on the proceedings of the annexed date €,a case in 
Allahabad which was brought to our special notice by the Sudder commission as one which, 
although it did not fall within the cognizance of the commission, nevertheless sevined to 
require a remedy. lt appeared to us, however, for the reasons which your Honourable 
Court will find recorded in our reply to the commission, that no further measures could be 
adopted regarding it. 

21. Wenow procced to notice the general report of their proceedings in. zillah Cawnpore, 
furnished by tlie Mofussil commission, which your Honourable Court will find recorded on 
our proceedings of the annexed date **, ax likewise the minutes of the several members of the 
Sudder special commission, on a consideration of that report, and our further correspond- 
ence with them relative to the expediency of extending the powers, or of adding to the 
number, of the Mofussil comuissioners, and of amending their rules of practice, particularly 
aa regards the adjustment of putteedaree and tnfcrive rights, the whole of which documents, 
with our resolutions thereon, are recorded on the proceedings of the date noted below ft. 

22. We look upon the report of the Mofussil special commission to exhibit in the most 
clear and able manner the real nature and extent of the evils, for the correction of which the 
commissions were established : the Sudder commission, indeed, appear to think that this 
report. docs not exhibt so fully as might be desirable the practical results of the law, and 
the eifect which its operation has had on the minds of the people whose interests have. been 
allceted by it. On this point, however, we would remark, that if in their report the members 
of the Mofussil commission have not dilated so much on the practical effects of the law as 
their local experience might have enabled thon to du, the circumstance may in seme degree 
he attributed to the natural disinclination they wouid feel to enlarge on the benc£ts resulting 
from operations conducted so entirely by thonselves: to oar minds, however, tbe facts ps 
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the Mofusail commissioners have placed on record, and which facts are corroborated in all ~ 
essential pumts by a perusal of the reports of decided cases, afford the most ample and une» Appendix, No. 73. 
quivocul proof that their proceedings have produced the desirable result of restoring to their Rev TL ' 
hereditary rights and privileges à large body of your subjects, of which they bad been from B e i. 
deprived by the grossest fraud and chicanery on the part of the subordinate native Revenue iM P 
_ofacers, and by the erroneous conceptions in regard to the rights and interests of indi- 31 May 1827. 
viduals on the part of the European officers, to whom the early administration of Revenue 

affairs in the district of Cawnpore was entrusted, . . 

a3. Your Honcurable Court have seen that at the period when the law was enacted it 
was strongly opposed by very high authority, on the grounds that the evils which it was 
designed to remedy had been greatly exaggerated, and that its operation would be exten- 
sively injurious to a large class of your subjects, The reasoning on which those conclusions, 
founded as they were upon most important information, were combated, has been laid fully 
before your Honourabie Court, and you were informed that we had resolved to maintain 
the law, at the game time admitting its enactment to be a strong measure, justified only on 
grounda of urgent necessity; we have, however, no hesitation 10 confidently asserting, ou 
the evidence of the proceedings which we now bring to your notice, that the nature and 
extent of the evils which had been represented to exist were not exaggerated, but, on the 
contrary, tuat as far as regarde Cawnpore, and, we may add, Allahabad, thay have been 
proved ty have existed to an extent which most fully justifies the adoption of the measure 
resorted to for their correction. 

- 94. We may further assert, with equal confidence, that the results of that measure have 
proved extensively beneficial in the district of Cawnpore, and that these results have been 
attained without being attended in any material degree with the evils which it was antici- 
pated would be experienced from the practical operation of the extensive powers vested in 
the Sudder and Mofussil special commissions. » 

25. A vast number of the most valuable class of your subjects have been restored to 
hereditary rights, of which they had been unjustly deprived by the errors into which your 
European functionaries had been led by the fraudulent and iniquitous combination of their 
inferior officers, An attentive perusal of the reports will satisfy your Honourable Court 
that the individuals who have been deprived, by the decisions of the commissions, of estates 
held by them, had for the most part acquired possession directly or indirectly by fraudulent 
means, and therefore were entitled to litde or no consideration; to all those dispossessed who 
have reasonable claims to compensation, it has been liberally awarded ; and maintaining, as 
we have done, the strictest watch over the operations of the commissioners, we feel satisfied 
that if any cases have occurred in which the law has operated with unnecessary hardship 
to individuals, they must in their number and nature be so inconsiderable as not for a 
moment to be placed in competition with the benefits which have accrued to the people. 
We must at the same time state that no such cases have fallen under our observation. 

26. But though two members of the Sudder commission have considered the report of ` 
the Mofussil commission.as less full-and satisfactory than might bave been expected, it 
will doubtless be gratifying to your Houourable Court to observe the general concurrence 
of their opinions as to the practical benefits which have attended the operation of the 
Regulation, . : 

27. We are indeed fully satisfied that the Mofussil special commissioners have exerted 
Abemselves to complete the duty assigned to them with all proper dispatch; and with refer- 
ence to the extent of their labours im the district of Cawnpore, it is right that we should 
notice an error into which the Sudder commission were inadvertently led in assuming that 
the number of cases decided by the Mofussil commission, while in that district, amounted 
only to eight in each month. This mistake will be found fully explained in our subsequent 
proceedings of the annexed* date, from which your Honourable Court will observe, that 
the number of cases decided monthly, on an investigation of their merits, while the 
commission sat at Cawnpore, amounts on an average to 14. "E . ` 

28. Allowing, however, full credit for the zeal and exertion evinced by the Mofussil 
commissioners, we have to regret that the progress made by them has not equalled our 
expectations; and notwithstanding that the members of the Sadder special commission have 
expressed a diterence of opinion as to the expediency of vesting the power of passin; 
judgment in a single member of the commission, we considered the beuefit ta be derive 
trom the tribunale so much to depend on the celerity with which they can afford redress, as » 
to render it of paramount importance that the decision of cases brought before them should 
be expedited as much as possible, consistent with a due investigation into the claims of the 
parties concerned, . un 

29. For the attainment of the above object we have deeraed it expedient to enact the 
provisions of Regulation IV, 1826, by which, under certain restrictions, the members of the 
Sudder and Mofussil special commissions are empowered respectively to hear and determine 
cases, sitting singly, For more detailed information as to the grounds on which this mea- 
sure has been adopted, we beg permission to refer your Honourable Court to our Resolutions 
of ihe 1gth April 1826, already noticed, and to our further proceedings of the annexed t 

ate, 

30. We are decidedly favourable to the proposition of apoointing an additional member 
to the Mofussil commission; and if the other exigencies -uf the service admitted of our 

` selecting 
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selecting an officer duly qualified for the duty, we should at once have adopted the measure, 
in order that the operation of the law mightbe extended without further delay to the district 
of Goruckpore, in which we have reason to think the number of cases requiring redress ia 
as large as in Cawnpore or Allahabad. : We have, however, been compelled by the limited 
number of public officers disposable for extraordinary duties, to defer, for the present, the- 
adoption of any special arrangement for that district, or for generally adding to the number 
of members in the Mofussil commission, i.d 

31. We now proceed to notice some points discussed in the report of the Mofussil speciat 
commission, and in the minutes of the members of the Sudder commission. 

32. The most important of these relates to the adjustment of the claims of puttedars or 
co-sharers, in cases decided by the Mofussil commission. ' 

33- The reports and correspondence to which we have referred your Honourable Court in. 
this address, leave hardly any room to doubt that the constitution of the village communities. 
has been extensively affected and broken asunder by the operation of the public sales, which: 
have been annulled by the decisions of the commissions; the evil therefore done to the commu-: 
nity at large in any village so situated, would be but very imperfectly redressed by the mere 
restoration of the former malguzars, who, if the extent of their individual rights remained 
unrecorded, would in all probability attempt to exclude the non-recorded proprietors, so 
that the mere restoration of the former recorded malguzars would not only fail to secure to. 
the general body the recovery of their legal rights, but would leave open a door for endless 
dispute and litigation. It was clearly, therefore, of importance that the definition of the 
rights of all the parceners in such estates should, if possible, accompany, or at all events 
should closely follow upon, the reversal of the sale. 

34. The attention of the Mofussil commission was therefore more especially directed to 
the provisions of the fifth clause, as well as to those of the seventh clause of section 3, 
Regulation J. 1821, in order that when any persons might claim the benefit of the roles in 
question (whether in possession or not) they should endeavour, as far as practicable, to include 
in their judgment all claims relating to the same mehal, so as to prevent further litigation. 

35. But in regard to parties not in possession, and who preferred no claim to the 
commissioners, their active interference could hardly be required; and as to persons in 
possession who might not seek their interference, the adjustment of their rights might very 
well be left to the Revenue officers, under the provisions of Regulation VII. 1822, unless. 
any ditliculty occurred in carrying into complete execution the decree passed in favour of the 
original malzoozar. | 

36. As, however, many cases might probably arise in which the claims of the parceners 
would: be found more than ordinanly intricate, and their final adjustment impracticable 
without a local inquiry, we thought it better, instead of laving down any positive rule for 
the guidance of the commissioners, to leave the manner and time of adjusting such claims 
to their discretion, with the intimation of our desire, that when they might find it prac- 
ticable to settle the rights of all parties without any material delay in affording redress to 
such as are chiefly interested, they should in their decree provide for the adjustment of all 
claims; and that in other cases in which the evils of postponing their decision of the suit 
regarding the sale might preponderate over the benefit of effecting at once a general adjust- 
ment of claims, they should proceed forthwith to decide the suit, leaving the relative nghts 
of the original malguzars, aud those claiming as parceners, for an early future inquiry, — 

37. The other general rules of practice for regulating the proceedings of the commis- 
sions which have from time to time been submitted for our approval by the Sudder special 
commission will be found recorded on our proceedings of the annexed dates *, they relate 
chiefly to points of detail, with which we deem it unnecessary to occupy the time and atten- 
tion of your Honourable Court in this address. . 

3%. In a preceding part of this despatch, we had occasion to state to your Honourable 
Court, that, m directing a local inquiry into the circumstances of the two cuses in Cawnpore, 
in which the Sudder commission had, on our suggestion, resolved to revise the decisions 
passed by them in the first instance, the Mofussil special commission were at the same 
time instructed to inquire and report fully on the nature and extent of the interest possessed 
by the class of individuals who were styled mocuddums in that district; we have already 
noticed the result of that inquiry as it regards the two cascs in question, As a general 
point we have only to add, that the facts stated in the report of the Mofussil special comz- 
mission, (although they satisfactorily prove that a mocuddum, when 80 properly designated, 
is only the manager or headman of a body of cultivators,) are still quite conclusive as to 
the term mocuddum having been fraudulently applied to the village maths, and erroneously 
introduced into a vast number of cases inta our Revenue records at the first settlement, as 
designating the holders of an inferior tenure, when in fact the persons to whom it was 80 
applied were those, who, according to the opinion of proprictory tight then current aud 
recornized in the Regulations, ought to have been called “ proprietors, * and adinitted to 
engage direct for the Government revenue. 

30. The whole body of infurmation indeed furnished in that report in regard to the 


+ denominations used. by the people to expresa different. interests, evinces in the strongest 


manner the necessity, m investigating the titles of claimants to landed tenures, cf regarding 
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rather the evidence im each case to the rights actually possessed, than the mere de stgnation, 

Whether zemindar or mocuddum, which may heretofore have been used in the Revenue s 
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40. With recard to public sales of estates for the recovery of arrears of Revenue, which 
have been so fruitful a source of the evils which the Mofussil commission have had to 
remedy, we need only mention that recourse is now seldom had to this process in the 
Western Provinces, and that both there and in the Central Provinces we have prohibited the 
contirmation of any sales without our previous sanction. . S 

41. The information and suggestions contained in the Mofussil commissioner's report, on the 
subject of the office of canoongoe, deserves, and has received, our serious consideration, and this 
part of their report has been communicated to the several Revenue Boards and the Committee 
of Records, in order that the information furnished in it might be duly considered by those 
authorities, when they submit the general report on the office of conoongoe which had been 
required from them. “We hope shortly to be able to lay before your Honourable Court a full 
exposition of our views and sentiments on this subject ina separate address. — l 

42. As the whole of the proceedings which we now bring to your notice will doubtless 
engage the early and particular attention of your Honourable Court, we consider it super- 
fluous to swell the present despatch by dwelling on the other points noticed in the reports 
and minutes of the commissioners; for more full information, we beg permission to refer 
your Honourable Court to the proceedings, and to our resolutions recorded on them. 

43. On our proceedings of the annexed dates*, your Honourable Court will find recorded 
our correspondence with the Sudder special commission on various questions of jurisdiction 
and construction of different clauses in Regulation I. of 1821, and I. of 1823, which have 
not been particularly noticed above. The orders passed by us on each reference will evince 
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that we have generally seen reason to concur in the opinions expressed by the Sudder - 


special commission ; but as the points discussed in this correspondence are important in 
themselves only as matters of detail in Aen the operations of these special tribunals, 
we consider it sufficient merely to bring them to t 

out entering into a lengthened explanation regarding them, 

44. Your Honourable Court will observe, on reference to the proceedings of the annexed 
dates +, that we have from time to time extended the jurisdiction of the Mofussil commission 
in the districts of Cawnpore and Allahabad for such periods, and with such: restrictions 
in regard to the former district, as appeared necessary. `. i 

45. On our proceedings, of the dates noticed below f, is recorded our correspondence 
with the Sudder commission and the Board of Revenue in the Central Provinces, on the 
subject of the assistance to be afforded by the several Revenue and. Judicial officers in facili- 
tating the inquiries of the Mofussil special commission, when the latter might have occasion 
to apply to them for information, or the records of their respective offices. We have no 
doubt that the orders which have been issued by us on this subject will secure due attention 
in future to all the requisitions of the commissioners. 

46. During the period to which the present narrative of our correspondence with the 
Sudder special commission extends, only one claim for compensation to any large amount 
has been submitted to us. It has been made by a person of some respectability, named 
Nuwaub Mahomed Hosein Ally Khan, who is distantly connected with the King of Oude: 
the particulars of this claim will be found recorded on our proceedings, noted below §. 
Strictly speaking, we do not consider the Newaub, under the circumstances of his case, to 

ossesé any claim of right to the compensation he has applied for, but we concur generally 
in the opinion expressed by the Sudder commission, that his case is entitled to indulgent 
consideration if it shall ultimately appear that he cannot recover from the parties from whom 
he purchased, and upon whom his claim to be reimbursed the amount paid to them for the 
estates of which he has been dispossessed; appears undeniable.. The question is, however, 
as your Honourable Court will perceive, still undecided, pending a reference to our resident 
at the Court of Oude, and we shall, therefore, defer further notice of it until we are enabled 
‘to report our final determination regarding it. . j 

47. On our proceedings of the annexed dates |, your Honourable Court will find recorded 
the several appointments of Messrs. Pattle, Ross, and H. Shakespear, to be members of the 
Sudder special commission, and Mr. G. Ward, to be junior member of the Mofussil commis- 
sion. Under the circumstances contained in the representation received by us from the 
latter gentleman, whose zealous and able services we have had occasion so frequently to 


e notice of your Honourable Court, with- ` 


bring under the notice of your Honourable Court, we resolved to fix the salary of the- 


members of the Mofussil commission at the sum of Furruckabad rupees 42,000 per annum, 
from the 1st March 1826. : 

48. From our proceedings of the annexed dates {, your Honourable Court will perceive 
that we have sanctioned the disbursement of rupees 4581. 4. 10, for the construction of 
an office Bungalow at Allahabad, for the use of the Mofussil special commission, as well" 
as of the further sum of Furruckabad rapees 692. 15. 6. for certain ‘additions which it was 
necessary to make to that building, 
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49. We have likewise authorized * the Sudder special commission to entertain the 
revised establishment proposed by them at an expense of 547 rupees per mensem, being an 
increase of 46 rupees per mensem on their former establishment. f E 

. 59. We have also, in compliance with an application from the Mofussil special commis- 
sion, authorized + them to purchase an additional tent, and directed that they should he fur- 
nished with the means of conveyance for the camp equipage, and a guard from the E 
of Gardner's horse, whenever the other exigencies of the public service may admit of it, 


We have, &c. 
(signed) Combermere. 
J. H. Harington. , 
W. B. Bayley. 


— eerie SOOO 
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NOTES on the Proceedines of the Government of Bengal, respecting the Enactment of 
Regulation 1, of 1821, appointing Special Commissions in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, for the Redress of Grievances caused by the illegal and wrongful transfer of 
Lands by Public Sale, for the recovery of the Land Revenue, &c. 


THE attention of the Bengal Government was forcibly called by Mr, T. C. Robertson, 
the judge and magistrate of Cawnpore, 9 September 1820, to the demoralizing ettects 
produced by the sale of zemindary tenures for the recovery of the Revenue demands of. 
Government. Mr. Robertson stated, that from his long acquaintance with the people of 


‘Cawnpore, and his experience of the practice of our civil courts, he could venture to assure 


Government that, if the system should be persevered in, the business of the courts must 
increase beyond the powers of the judges; and thence, as consequential evils, great 
increase of erime, additional police establishments, and an augmented expense, must neces- 
sarily be expected. On the other hand, he felt very little hesitation in asserting that, 
were the landed tenures to be placed on a proper footing, and due precaution taken against 


‘further agression, one third at least of our police and judicial establishments might be 


reduced. 
it may be useful in this place to observe, that the late Sir Thomas Munro, in a Minute 


recorded by him on the 22d January 1821, in view to the improvement of the Revenue ' 
system of the Madras Provinces, fully supports the opinion expressed by Mr. Robertson. 
Sir Thomas Munro states that, “ we should form a very erroneous judgment of the import- - 
ant influence of the oflice of collector, if we supposed that it was limited merely to Reve- 
nue matters, instead of extending to every thing affecting the welfare of the people. In 
India, whoever regulates the assessment of the land, really holds in his hand the mainipring 
of the peace of the country. Án equal and moderate assessment has more effect in prevent- 
ing litigation and crimes, than all our civil and criminal regulations. When the lands are 
accurately surveyed and registered, the numerous suits which occur where this is not the 
case, regarding their boundaries and possession, are prevented; and when the assessment 
is moderate, every man finds employment, and the thefis and robberies which are com- 
mitted in consequence of the want of it, and of other means of subsistence, almost entirely 
cease, When the people are contented, those incorrigible offenders who live as bauditu 
and make robbery a trade, find no protection or encouragement, and are gradually taken or 
expelled from the country, If we employ inexperienced collectors ; if our assessment is 
not only unequal, but in many places excessive; if we have no correct detailed accounts 
of the lands ; litigation will increase every day, and all our courts will be inadequate to the 
adjustment of them, Nothing can so effectually lighten and diminish the business of the 
courts as à good settlement of the Revenue.” 

lt may, however, be imagined thut there is so much diversity between the Revenue 
tenures of Bengal and of Madras, as to render Sir Thomas Munro's high authority of little 
weight in the care under consideration. But it is to be remembered that wherever the 


Hindoo Jaw of inheritance obtains, the subdivision of the land among a community $ of 
proprietors 


————————————————————————— 
* agth April 1825, No. 79. : -f gust August 1826, Nos, 88 and 8g. 
$ The late Major Williams, who surveyed the district of Broach under the Bombay Preaidescy, 
status in his Report, that the greater part of the villages are beld on what is termed the “ bhag- 
war" tenure, namely, in shares or * bhaga,” These shares are of various maguitude, hut the fields 


which belong to each bhagdar are scattered thronghout the whole area of the village territory. In 
villages of thia deseription the collector fixes the amount of the assessment upon the whole of the lands; 


-and the village community apportion the same amongst the sharers with retereuce to the soil and situa- 


tien af the different patches of land composing each man’s estate. Major Williams considers the 
“hecgotee" tenure to be nearly similar to the ** bhagwar.” The settlement of the beegotee villages 
is also made direct with the patells (heads of villages.) ‘The amount to be paid by the village is arranged 
with the patell, and the interior distribution is made by the village community among theuselves. 
The permanent cultivators Lave the same rights in the bergotee villages, as the bhagdars, great and 
amall, have in the bhagwar villages. They cannot be ejected without violence and injustice, even by 


being outbid as to rent by other cultivators. ` T'he principal difference between the bhagwar and beegotee 
tenures 
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woprietors who subsist by its cultivation, is a necessary consequence, On this point there - 
Dan ditference of Sion and it is equally alpatanle that, whether the persons Appendix, No. 74. 
who intervene between the Government and the village communities be denominated zemin- Noto ath 
dars or tehsildars (native Revenue officers removable at pleasure), the hereditary occupa- x otes on win 
tion of the land, for that under an Indian assessment is too generally the proprietor's only enics Cas i 
privileze, is vested in the ryots, who trace a. common origin to the first settlers in their respecting Redress 
respective villages, or have acquired by purchase the rights enjoyed by the original settlers of Grievances, 
Mr. Robertson truly observes that, “ there is so little affinity between our European ideas 
of property, and those rights whereby land is held in India, that our language does not 
furnish a word capable of expressing those simple, yet curious, combinations of tenures, 
which, to avoid the misleading title of an estate, he denominates village communities. . The 
first mistake that seems generally to be made, is that of regarding the lumberdar, or person 
engaging for the payment of the Revenue, as the exclusive proprietor of the soil, instead 
of considering him as the mere representative of the village community, or, in other words, 
sacrificing rights of occupancy in an attempt to establish actual property in the soil. i 
It would be found from the Registers kept by the putwarries (village accountants) that 
the thakoors (or heads of villages) held privileged (denominated seer) lands, and that, 
“a ryot of the thakori, or chieftains kindred, will, even beyond the limits of the seer 
lands, enjoy, under a contribution equivalent to one rupee, what a person of inferior order 
pays two for; and thus, through a number of gradations, the whole land is parcelled out, 
under various terms and conditions, in a manner that, to those who put faith in the existence 
of a Hindoostanee* landlord, must seem, and generally is, totally unintelligible. Each 
holder of seer land of course collects what is due from the ryots whose fields are annexed to 
his division; and were these collections regulated according to ancient custom, by certain 
rules having reference to the proportion of the crops, and operating as a defence to the 
labouring community, * nothing," in Mr. Robertson's opinion, “ would be easier than for 
Government to bring the joint gatherings to a head, and realize, without changing in any 
way, the internal contribution of the village.” ; ] 
Mr. Robertson observes, that “ it is impossible to glance at a putwarry's papers without 
discerning proofs of the original non-existence of any one man possessing the whole village 
as an exclusive landlord. Among the records of the village of Mohsunpore, contiguous to 
the station of Cawnpore, he found the following entries of land exempted from the payment 
of Revenue. 


: Begahs. 
Baghat,orparden-land -= - = =- = = 195 
. Tank-land Mo om o om on T - 70 
Grazing-land = = - = - =. = = 241m 
Site of houses =~ è =- - = woa = - 200 
Guet = = 2 ~ © - = = © 4 


* 


The property in this land “ must be considered to have originally existed in that quarter 
whence the donation emanated, and now to reside with those to whom the profits at present 
accrue, namely the village community. The persons whom it is now endeavoured to make 


landlords of, never could have acquired such valuable immunities to themselves, neither was 


it in their power, without some official confirmation, to confer them upon others; and cer- 
tainly had they enjoyed, they never would so disinterestedly have exercised, so very profit- 
able a discretion, On the contrary, at present one of thé most frequent sources of conten- 
tion is the invasion of those very privileges by the newly-created zemindars, who have all 
a propensity to cutting down mango topes (plantations), and appropriating to themselves 
tanks, wells and grazing lands, annihilating by every means in their power this last vestige 
of those common ‘possessions, upon the ruin of which their own new and exclusive right of 

property is built," ; A 
Mr. Robertson justly remarks, that “ the exemption from payment of a higher rent, on the 
ground of alliance to one of the heads of the village, must b the new authority be one of 
of the first privileges to be disregarded; and the pride of many a rajpoot be hurt by 
pate himself stripped on a sudden of what had before given him consequence and dis- 

inction, 

` “ The gardens and orchards reared by themselves or their forefatherssare by all Natives 
regarded with a peculiar veneration and affection, as not only affording food and comfort, 
but constituting the great ornament of the country, Yet, on the introduction of a stranger, 
this their last possession, to which they cling with a fondness that cau scarcely be con- 
ceived 


tenures is, that the holding of the former consists of certain fixed shares, and the latter of a certain d 
number of begahs of land. It however appears that the hereditary proprietors or cultivetora have a 
right annually to interchange their lands, 

In the southern parts of the peninsular the lands were also held on the joint or “ somadayem” Sir T. Munros - 
tenure, but it has given way to the separate individual or “ palabhogum " tenure, When this change Minute, 31 Dec. 
took place, Sir Thomas Munro states, is not precisely known, In the villages * south of the Coleroon 1824; P, S. vol. gy - 
the meerassadars, instead of dividing the cultivated lands periodically, according to the shares held by p. 606, ; 
each, appear, after having once divided them in that manner, to bave declared the division permanent.” 

In speaking of the property which bad become saleable under the eurvey assessment made by Colonel 
Read in 1792-3, Sir Thomas Munro did not allude to the zemindaries formed in 1803, because the latter 
“ are merely saleable portions of the Government Revenue.” 


* Meaning the zemindar. 
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ceived by some who would eradicate, not only the trees, but those by whom they were 


Appendix, No. 74- planted, is, after a severe struggle, generally wrested from them. The common which their 


— 


cattle used to graze is next ploughed up. The tank is then rendered a sealed fountain, and 


eSpecial Comuiissión. even the well, which was constructed for the convenience of the public, does not always - 
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escape amid the rage for innovation and encroachment.” 

Mr. Robertson observes, that “ it is a great error to suppose that the influence of the old 
village mocuddums, or chiefs, can ever be destroyed; it exista even now, but, as was to be 
looked for, is directed to the promotion instead of the suppression of crimes, Hence arises 
another evil, the necessity for village chokeedars, a class of people who make wretched 
police officers, and who interfere with, if not entirely derange, the old and once effective 
association of the village community, 

* The new zemindar, it must be observed, very seldom is so imprudent as to live within 
the village that he has acquired. He delegates the duty of collection to an agent, who, - 
backed by the authority of. Government, is able to realize the Revenue, and seize upon 

"every thing visible and tangible.. With the interior domestic economy of the village he 
dare not, however, fot his life interfere ; and regardless of the character of each inhabitant, 
whose means of subsistence should be almost daily known to a person in his capacity, he . 
possesses no influence but what the fear of the darogah inspires. Here, then, the magis- 
trate finds himself in a distressing dilemma, if crimes prevail, and he calls the new zemin- : 
dar, or his agent, to account; they reply that the old landholders and their connexions 
prevent them from knowing what is going on, and that without the expulsion of those 
people, they can do nothing in the way of police. , If these old zemindars (meaning the 

eads of the villages) are called upon, their reply is obvious, “ You bave stripped us of 
ower, how can you burthen us with responsibility ?” 

“ There is no other expedient left; chokeedars must be appointed, for there must be one 
` responsible at least in a village. The duty of a chokeedar is one which none but the very 

lower classes can be brouzht to undertake ; yet when once established, the previously de- 
graded class contrive, between the jealousies and contentions of the old and new parties, 
to acquire a most unnatural and pernicious decree of influence and power. By siding with 
the new, to depress, and, if possible, utterly ruin the old landholders, by entangling them 
in some foujdarry (criminal) cause, or, as frequently happens, by linking with the ruined - 
and desperate among the former possessors, in a thieving confederacy, these wretches - 
gradually become personages of considerable wealth and importance, and give a colour to 
the current saying, that this is a rule (the Britisli) under which sweepers flourish.” 

Mr. Robertson remarks, that “ the consequences of turning society topsy turvy, and 

lacing at the head those, who, but a few years ago, were at the very bottom, may easily be 
imagined.” 

ln whatever light, therefore, the question may be viewed, whether with reference to 
policy or justice, every thing tends to prove the necessity for the immediate interference of 
Government in behalf of the ejected landholders.” ` 

Mr. Robertson proceeds to show that the courts of justice were unequal to the preven- 
tion and redress of the wrongs which had been done by illegal and fraudulent acts of the 
Revenue oilicers, and points out the necessity of confiding that most important duty to 
a special commission, 

Mr. James Stuart, in a short minute dated 29th September 1820, adverted to the opinions 
submitted to Government by Mr. Fortescue, while judge and magistrate of the zillah of 
Allahabad, and by Mr. Mackenzie in his Memorandum on the Settlement of the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces, in support of the institution of a special commission for investigating 
and redressing the wrongs of the village proprietors. Mr. Stuart observes, that “ the delay 
which has occurred is unquestionably to be regretted; but, ia his opinion, that delay is 
not a sullicient erouad for excluding the injured parties from redress. It is a noble princi- 
ple of the English Jaw, that no time shall avail in favour of fraud ; and he believed that there 
were never transactions to which the maxim was more justly applicable." He adds, “ it- 
would indeed be an afllicting reflection that men who have acquired estates by the basest 
means, should enjoy all the advantages,” of the limitation of the Government demand, 
* while their victims should have their misery heightened by being the hopeless witnesses 
of the increasing value of the property of which they have been iniquitously despoiled." 

The Governor-etneral in Council concurring generally tn the sentiments expressed in the 
above minute, directed the Secretary in the Territorial Department to prepare and submit 
the draft of a Regulation for carrying into effect the proposed arrangements, —— E 

On the 27th February 1821, the Governor-general in Council passed Resolutions giving 
efivct to the provisions of Regulation I. of 1821, establishing Mofussil and Sudder commis- 
sions. The Mofussil®, or local commission, consisting of an experienced Revenue otlicer 
and a Judicial oficer of acknowledged talents, The Sudder commission is merely a court of 
appeal and revision, This commission consists of two members t of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, and one member of the Board of Revenue at Calcutta. . 

It appears from the preamble to Regulation L of 1821, that the Government admitted to 
the fullest extent the evils produced by the mal-adninistration of the Lond Revenues; and 

ha 


—————— c m — —— 
* To this duty Mr. H, G. Christian, a Revenue officer, and Mr. W. W. Dind, a Judicial officer, were 
appointed, , . 
f Messrs. Leycester and Dorin of the Sudder Adawlut, and Mr, W. B. Martin of the Board of 
Revenue, were selected for this commission, 


o 
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"that they armed the authorities entrusted with the delicate duty of investigating and ————— - 
redressing the wrongs alleged to have been committed, with ample powera. Appendix, No. 74. 
When the new Regulation was Veris announced to the members of the Sudder De- > " d 
wanny Adawlut, the judges felt it to be their duty to submit to Government the draft of a. otes on the ` 


; ) ' ; Proceedings of the. 
Regulation for the purpose of repealing Regulation I. of 1821. In the Minutes recorded b BengalGus rament, 


the several members of the Sudder Adawlut, the reasons which induced them to take this - 

xut are fully detailed. Among other grounds of objection to the new law, it was urged by ert reting Bere 
the senior member, Mr. Leycester, that the evils which it was intended to remedy by a 

special commission, could be redressed by the ordinary tribunals and by the existing aws, 

The second member, Mr. Courtenay Smith, entirely concurred with Mr, Leycester in 
thinking that the Regulation ought to be rescinded. He considered it as “ a most extra- 
ordinary er post facto law (not only ex post facto in itself, but giving au unlimited liberty of . 

-creating ex posi fucto laws) and that a most extraordinary tribunal had been established to 

redress highly exaggerated injuries, which might be better investigated by the regular tri- 

bunals of the country, without deviation from any law which was in force at the time the 

alleged oppressions took place. It was obvious," in Mr. Smith's opinion, “ that complaints 

invited by those who are to try them, by those who, in direct subversion of every acknowledged 

principle of Quum are, under the express authority of Government, to move about the 

country with a bitter printed invective against the persons who are in possession, and a 

high-wrought panegyric upon those who are eager to recover it, cannot be said to be fairly 

investigated. ‘The judge is not unbiassed, the parties are not upon an equal footing, the: 

evidence brought forward under such circumstances can never be free from suspicion ; 

the decree cannot now, or hereafter, be respected as the calm, well weighed, and enlightened 

-decision of an impartial and uninfluenced court.” Mr. Smith observes, “ It is almost use- 

Jess to enter into a detailed consideration of the several sections of the Regulation. It is 

perfectly clear, that by a vigorous application of the clauses of section 3, there is hardly any 

one description of proprietor or occupant in any one district of the Ceded and Conquered 

Provinces, whom the commissioners may not at their pleasure divest of their property and 

reduce to ruin, By the 5th section the commissioners may annul the decisions of all the 

courts of judicature, even those of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. This last power, besides 

its unreasonableness, its exorbitancy, the unmerited slur which it casts upon a large clasa . 

of public functionaries, and the very doubtful policy of a Government proclaiming to the 

people the inefficiency and inutility of its own courts, at the same time that the courts are 

-continued with untouched authority in more than two-thirds of its territories, Mr. Smith holds 

to be positively illegal.” In conclusion Mr. Smith observes, “ I am anxious that the Regue 

lation should be repealed, and that failing, that it should be known to the Court of Directors 
- that the law was passed without the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut having been consulted, and 

that it was no sooner published than the members of the court, even those who have been 

selected for the chief commission, made no delay to submit to Government their decided 

dissent from its provisions, and proposing its repeal.” . 

Both the third and officiating members of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut concurred in 
recommending the repeal of Regulation I. of 1821 ; but as their objections to that law do not 
throw any new light upon the arguments urged by Mr. Courtenay Smith, it is unnecessary to 
advert to them more particularly, 

The Governor-general in Council entered into a calm consideration of the proceedings of 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, Though it was regretted that the court had not entered on 
a more deliberate inquiry into the facts of the case, than they would appear to have instituted, 
yet his Lordship in Council could not but applaud the freedom with which they urged their 
objections, After stating the authorities on which the nature and extent of the fraudulent 
sales of land for the recovery of arrears mainly rested, the Resolution of Government observes, 
““ those representations cannot be shaken by the mere denial of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut, even if this were more confidently pronounced; and when it is recollected that 
during the first settlements, the rate of every man's assessment was for the most part fixed 
-on the report of the tehsildars ; that on several occasions lands were sold for arrears due b 
the mere farmers of Revenue; that in various instances extensive estates were disposed of 
for a mere trifle; that the purchases of the tehsildars themselves, or of their dependents, 
were very numerous, embracing, it is stated, almost every estate in Allahabad that was 
brought io sale previous to the year 1808, and in a multitude of cases fraudulent and 
iniquitous; that the existence of the arrears which led to the sales was. mainly attributable 
to the Govemment demand being raised beyond what the country could contribute; that 
the settlement was made without any attempt to adjust the relative rights of the sudder 
malguzar® and the under-teuants; that they were thus left to those disputes which are so- 
fertile a source of arrears, and exposed to the summary process of the law, long before they 
could be expected to bring into operation those provisions which might have saved them 
from default, and that they were generally new to our Government and ignorant »f our 
‘system, But when to this is added the solemn declaration of the Board of Commissivners” 
‘(Revenue Board) in the Western Provinces, “ that all putteedaree rights have been anni- 
hilated in all estates which have been transferred by public or private sale, the evil in its 
influence on the great body of the agricultural community, and the most valuable part of 
our native &ubjects (the village zemindars) must be regarded aa one of the most serious and 

extensive 
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extensive that any government was ever called npon to correct.” “ Many private transfers’ 
were effected under circumstances leading irresistibly to the conclusion that they had been 
attended with great injury to the persons whose properties were affected; and the principle 
adopted by the Revenue Board, of maintaining the right of the person who had once been 
admitted to engage as zemindar, to be considered as the sole proprietor, with the power of 
singly selling or mortgaging the mehal (estate or village) for which he engaged, in spite 
of the claims of the other putteedars, was calculated greatly to add to the mischief.” 

After explaining the advantages which would be possessed by the commission over the’ 
ordinary local tribunals, in hearing and determining claims under the new Regulation, the 
Resolution proceeds to observe, that “ the members of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have 
justly remarked, that a number of the cases, with the cognizance of which the commission 
is invested, would, under the general law, have been amenable to the ordinary courts,” 
But the real question is, “ whether it was necessary to have a commission armed with 
powers beyond those pend by the ordinary courts and this is a question on which, 
with the evidence before Government, of the cruel injury done to the people through the 
indiscriminate authority vested in the Revenue authorities, and the great political importance 
of correcting that injury, as far as it may admit of remedy, his Lordship in Council cannot 
for a moment hesitate to decide in the affirmative. 

_“ The measure is avowedly adopted on special grounds. ]t is justified only by special 
circumstances. Its adoption, therefore, can afford no just reason for apprehending a simular 
interference on the part of Government, excepting under similar circumstances ; and there 
is no more cause to think that the Regulation in question will destroy the confidence of the 
people in the stability of our laws, than that the temporary suspension of the Regulations, 
and the proclamation of martial law, in the case of internal commotion, would do eo. The 
mischief has, indeed, fortunately stopped short of actual revolt: that it would not ulti- 
mately have had this issue, who will assure us? 

“ It is further to be observed, that the objection presumes the previous existence of a 
mem much more settled than the constitution of British India can yet pretend to be. 

he people know and feel, that the Government desires their good. They know and feel, 
that 1n its dealings with them, it is just and even liberal. They know and feel, that what 
it has given it will not lightly or arbitrarily take away. On the good faith and benevolence 
of the Government, therefore, they implicitly rely ; but they no less know and feel, that 
there is little or nothing of fixed law yet established. We profess, indeed, to be guided 
by Mahommedan and Hindoo law on matters of succession and caste, and to give authority 
to the Mahommedan law in criminal cases, unless where otherwise specially provided. But 
questions of inheritance and caste form but a small part of the business of our courts; and 
even in regard to these, especially in the case of Hindoos (the bulk of the population) the 
decision of our judges, necessarily following the opinions of the law officers, are far from 
certain. Of the criminal code, it must be unnecessary to observe how little now rests on the 
authority of the Koran; and the power recently given, and wisely given, to the judges of 
the Nizamut* Adawlut of altogether setting aside the futwahs (opinions) of their law othcers, 
has rendered that little of uncertain t operation. In regard to the great mass of judicial 
decisions, the people see well that they rest on the discretion of individual judges, or, as 
they more frequently express themselves, on the fortune of the suitor, No man, indeed, 
can for a moment contemplate the effect of our institutions without perceiving that they are 
effecting, whether Government wills it or not, a great though generally salutary revolution ; 
that the effects produced are frequently quite unexpected; and that hence must arise 
constant occasions for the interference of Government to meet the wants of the people, such 
as under a settled and complete system of law could not arise, itis in such a state of 
things that the measure under discussion has been adopted; and the case being so, it is 
plainly A elas to judge of that measure by rules and principles applicable to the 
practice of long-established governments and countries possessing a vast mass of law, the 
accumulated wisdom of aves, administered by judges such as form the pride and the safety 
of our native country. Throughout the wee of the Minutes, this consideration is never 
once hinted at.” 

The Resolution observes, that the degree in which the faith of Government is pledzed to 
the auction purchasers, seems to be almost always much overrated in the Minutes. " It is 
perfectly well known to the auction purchasers, that though the sale is made under the 
authority of Government or the Revenue Board, vet its validity depends on the regularity 
of the collectors proceedings; and that if any doubt shall exist in regard to the justness 
of the demand, or if any flaw enn be found in the forms observed, the courts are authorized 
to oust them from their purchase, without their having any chum on Government beyond 
the restoration of the purchase money, There is, therefore, nothing like & solemn pledye 
on the part of Government to maintain its sales, and it must have been apparent to every 
one that in resisting suits for the annulment of such sales, Government looks merely to the 
security of its Revenue without any consideration of the person who chanced to be the 
highest bidder, and purchased subject to vll the contingencies to which public sales are 


liable. TR 
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* The Sudder Adawlut sitting in ita criminal capacity. 


+ It may be of advantage to peruse the discussiun at Fort St, George respecting the proposed Jury 
Regulation on this intereating subject, 
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* With respect to the alleged invasion of private rights, it is in the firat place to be 
observed, that the rights iu question are such only as have originated in the violent operation 


of our system, or in the acts of our officers. They are consequently of comparatively recent ` 


origin, To the people they bear the character of arbitrary creations of the Government ; 
and they are in effect only a part of that unhappy revolution, which the too early introduction 
‘of our artificial aystem haa produced in the country, and the progress of which it is now ao 
much an object of anxiety to stay. To interfere with rights so originating is little likely, 
therefore, to be regarded as an act of arbitrary violence, On the contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that it will be, and actually has been, hailed by the people as the mark of 
a benevolent watchfulness over their interests; and that they regard this interposition of 
Government to correct the evils of ita own laws, as the aurest pledge of the security of those 
ancient and prescriptive rights which they value so dearly, and the insecurity of which has 
hitherto been so serious a blot on the civil administration of the country. Besides, the Re- 
gulation distinctly providing that compensation shall be awerded in all cases in which 
persons may be deprived of rights or property vested in them under the existing code, there 
is really no room for the objection, any more than in other cases in which individuals are 
compelled to surrender their property for public purposes. 

* To the general opinion, which the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut have expressed, that the 
institution of the special commission will occasion litigation and fraud ; and that its decisions 
arc likely to be erroneous, it might be sufficient to oppose the persuasion of Government 
that itis a tribunal far better calculated for the investigation of the cases in question, than 
any of the established courts. That many claims will be urged to the commission which 
would not otherwise be brought forward, is abundantly probable, The opening to seek 
redress has indeed been afforded with this very object; but the pursuit of justice is very 
different from litigiousness, and his Lordship in Council conceives that the commission is so 
constituted as to afford, in its prompt and unincumbered proceedings, in the thoroughness 
of its research, in its free communication with the people without the intervention of esta- 
blished pleaders, in its systematic and unbroken inquiry, a security against that litigiousness 
and fraud to which the retainers of the Adawluts are so unfortunately prone, and with which 
all who frequent those tribunals are so readily imbued. ` 

* [n proportion as the proceedings of the collectors are erroneous, or as the errors com- 
mitted by them are left uncorrected, so must the occasions of private dissension and ultimate 
litigation be multiplied; and though the evil may not immediately appear, because for a 
time a respect for ancient custom, or other considerations, may stay the encroachments and 
abuse almost necessarily consequent on such mistakes, yet ultimately the mischief will 
appear with a violence proportioned to the delay, and to the difficulty of applying a remedy. 

* Such effects appear to be already exhibiting themselves in the district of Cawnpore, and 
the same consequences must inevitably follow in other quarters, unless the rights of the 
people are speedily and satisfactorily settled. Do 

. “ Considering, indeed, the complex nature of the village communities in that part of the 
country, it seems certain that every instance of usurpation or wrong unchecked, must by a 
necessary consequence lead to endless disputes, overwhelming the civil courts with cases 
they cannot find time to decide, and bringing upon the criminal tribunals all the conse- 
quences that naturally flow from such dissensions.” 

With respect to the rights conferred by a settlement on the person who is entered in the 
Revenue records aa the engaging malguzar, or zemindar, the Resolution observes, that “as 
yet the largest share of the net rent of the land is absorbed by the Government Revenue ; 
that the advantages of the Government engager are comparatively limited, and the situa- 
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tion of the cultivating zemindars* (putteedars) differs little in point of wealth from that of ordi- ` 


nary ryots. That, however, they value their property very dearly, is abundantly certain ; and 
nothing could be more mistaken than to adopt the opposite belief.” In fact, the selection 
of the engaging parties was, in general,a matter purely discretional with the aumil t; the 
being so selected implied the possession of no privileges inconaistent with the rights of the 


cultivating zemindars. It held out no advantages of a permanent nature, and in many cases , 


the zemindars” (meaning the village sharers) “having enjoyed under the contract farmers 
the privilege of paying their Revenue in kind, were anxious to keep clear of a settlement with 
Government, under which that system could no longer prevail.” 

The objection stated by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut against the legality of the Regu- 
dation, are next fully considered and satisfactorily refuted. 


The Mofussil commission reported on the 17 December 1821, that up to that date the- 


number of suits preferred to them in the district of Cawnpore under Regulation 1. of 1821, 
amounted to 776; of these 546 were admitted by the commission, The number of suits dis- 
posed of from April, when the proceedings of the commission commenced, was 178, leaving 
368 depending. 

The 
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* This will always be the case so long as the assessment is regulated by the produce, or rather 
consists of a portion of the produce, which, on good land, is as high as one half of the whole crop. 
A fixed moderate money assessment on the land would enable each proprietor to improve his share, 
and to create a landlord's rent independently of the Government tax, — [t is of no advantage to the ryots 


to limit the demand on the zemindara, unless the latter are restrained by the same principles of limita- 
tion in their demands from the ryote, 


T The Native officer entrusted with the arrangement of the settlement on the spot, 
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The number of cases appealed to the Sudder special commission from the awarl of the- 
Mofussil commission, up to February 1822, amounted to 36. Of those cases the Sudder 
special commission disposed of four, confirming three of the decisions of the Mofussil commis- 
sion, and reversing one, As this reversol, (Case No. 4,)only affected the decision of the Mofussil 
commissioners partially, and gave rise to a full discussion of the principles which ought to 
regulate the amount of compensation awarded to persous holding lands illegally acquired at 
publie sales, it may be convenient in this place to state the case at some leneth. 

Juwahir Sing, the former zemindar*, or malguzar, petitioned the Mofussil commission for 
the restoration of his zemindary rights, of which he had been deprived by the tehsildar 
Ram Mohun Ghoze, In Fusly 1213 (1806-7) the talook of Sukroy was declared by the 
tehsildar to be in arrear, and on his report was ordered to be sold for the recovery of the 
Revenue. The talook was accordingly sold, and privately purchased under a fictitious 
name by Ram Mohun Ghoze, for rupees 960. In Fusly 1223 (1816-17) Ram Mohun Ghoze- 
transferred the talook to Kunya Lol, for the sum of rupees 4,114. The Mofussil and 
Sudder commissions concurred in opinion as to the detective title by which the talook 
of Sukroy was held by Kunya Lol, and as to the propriety of its being resumed. They 
however, differed in regard to the amount of compensation to be awarded to Kunya Lol. 
The Mofussil commission limited his claim to the sum originally paid to Government by Ram 
Mohun Ghoze, while the Sudder commission considered Kunya Lol entitled to the addi- 
tional sum of rupees 3,154, which he had paid to the former tehsildar in excess of the- 
auction price paid by the latter. As this sum exceeded the amount which the Regulation I. 
of 1821, authorizes the Sudder special commission to award, without a previous reference to 
Government, the question was submitted for its determination. 

The Governor-general in Council questioned the legality of Kunya Lol’s claim to receive 


compensation from Government. “His purchase was glearly illegal, and the lands being liable 


to forfeiture,” it appeared “ doubtful how far he came within the scope of clause 2 section 4 
of the Regulation,” which empowers the commission to afford compensation in cases “ in, 
which the title of any person, though invalid, may have been acquired by him buna fide 
under an express or implied assurance of its validity on the part of the Board, the collector, 
or the judge of the district.” Under this view of the case, the Sudder commission was 
instructed to reconsider Kunya Lol's claim. 

The effect of this reference was a long discussion between the members of the special 
commission. The senior member, Mr. Leycester, submitted the draft of a reply to the above 
reference, in which it was stated that the claim of Kunya Lol was entitled tu a liberal con- 
sideration, on the ground that he was not cognizant of, or concerned in, the orginal wrong. 

The second member, Mr. Martin, objected however, to this opinion, because lie stated that 
it was proved in the proceedings of the Mofussil commission that the claimant was privy to 
the original purchase at public auction by the tehsildar; that the funds requisite for de= 
fraying the expense of the purchase had been advanced to the tehsildar by the banking 
house, of which Kunya Lol was a partner; and that when Kunya Lol effected the purchase 
of talook Sukroy in 1223, he must have been aware that the Wr Ram Mohun Ghoze ` 
was the proprietor, and not the person whose name appeared in the deed of sale. 

The third.meniber, Mr. Dorin, considered the forfeiture to have been properly made; but he 
was disposed to recommend that Government should take upon itself the responsibility of 
recovering from the former tehsildar, Ram Mohun Ghoze, the difference between the sum 
paid by him at the auction sale, and that received from Kunya Lol, 

In deciding this case, the Sudder special commission stated that “in conformity with the 
vpinions of the second and junior members, the decision of the Mofussil special commission 
was confirmed." . 

In the general report submitted to the Sudder special commission by the commission in 
Cav npore, dated 27th April 1822, itis stated that the ousted proprietors came forward with 
gient eagerness to avail themselves of the benefit of the Regulation; but owing to their 
ignorance of the arts and contrivances by which their lands had been wrested trom them, 
and the length of time which had elapsed, the petitions presented to the commission by the 
injured parties, were obscure and detective in their statements, The attention of the com- 
mission had been principally directed to public sales and private transfers of lands; and the 
result of their inquiries inclined them “ decidedly to think that the account given in the 
preamble of Regulation 1. of 1821, of the artibces and frauds on the part of the public 
officers, by which those sales and transfers were brought about, was strictly applicable. It 


* fell to the lot of the commission to disclose a system of complicated abuse, which, under the 


supineness of the lucal authorities, enabled certain individuals possessed of otlicial influence 
to pervert to their own benefit large remissions of public Revenue granted by Government, 
jn consequence of defulcations occasioned principally hy their own miscouduct ; to arrest 
from the rightful owners, by means of public sale or private transfers, a large Pe pr of 
the most valuable estates in the district, and to defraud the Government. of the public 
resources, by procuring for themselves, in many instances, à deduction from the annual 
jumma (assessment) at which those estates were severally assessed. The first settlement 
was 
PONOS 
© Tt appears to be desirable to avoid, as far as possible, the use of the term “ proprietor,” beeause, 
if that word bas any meaning, it must be applied to the persons who have a right to hold their lands at 
a fixed rate, and to hand them down to their posterity. ‘The gemindar has no right to interfere in the 
internal management of the putteedars ; his powers are limited to the realization of the duis of Govern- 
owent according to local usage, 
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. was made in Fusly 1210 (1803-4), and it did not appear that any balances accrued in that 
year, al all events the commissioners had met with no sales. In the year 1211, there was 
à drought, of which advantage was taken by the pe officers to commit the abuses in 
question. Government, with a view to alleviate the distress occasioned by the drought, 
authorized remissions and suspensions of Revenue to nearly one sixth of the jumma of thé 
district ; but the distribution was left to the tehsildars, and they exercised their own discre- 
tion in varying it as suited their purposes, allowing to some estates four annas (jth) per 
rupee, and others three annas (j;ths), two annas (4th), one anna, or half an anna only. More- 
over, in the year following, instead of making good to Government, as required by clause 5, 
section à, Regulation XXVII. of 1803, all balances accruing within their respéctive jurisdic- 
tions, they contrived to be exonerated from the payment of such arrears as were reported by 
them to be outstanding in all estates of which they themselves had assumed the management, 
and for which arrears, although generally originating in their own oppressions and embezzle- 
ments, the estates were eventually brought to sale, and purchased. by the tehsildars them- 
selves or their connexions, at a very inadequate price.” : 

When the commissioners adverted to the imperfect state of the records connected with the 
pergunnahs* where the abuses in question prevailed, and contrasted those records with the 
correctness and regularity of the records of the pergunnahs where there were no abuses, they 
could not doubt that “measures had been adopted: to render the accounts unintelligible.” 
- [n order to give some idea of the way in which the sales were effected, the commissioners 

* detail what was done in regard to Mouza Kuppassee, (Case No. 319). This village, assessed 

-at a jumma of Rs. 1,726, was sold by auction in Fusly 1213, for a balance of Rs. 93, stated 
to be due on account of Fusly 1211, and purchased by Nazir Alli,” (principal dewan to. the 
collector), “in the name of Mahomed Dowlut, for the som of Rs.165. In Fusly 1214, 
Mouza Ghostee, the proprietor of which had been security for Kuppassee, was likewise put 
up for sale for a balance of Rs.735, stated to be due from the latter village, already sold on 
account of Fusly 1212. Although during the whole of that year (Fusly 1212) Kuppassee 
was under the management of the tehsildar, by whom the ee ee not made good, 
the village of-Ghostee was nevertheless sold for the alleged balance of Rs. 735, and purchased 
by a fictitious substitute of Kullub Allee, Nazir Allee's brother, for 20 rupees.. This trifling 
sum was carried to the credit of Government, while the remaining sum of Rs. 715 was 
written off the public accounts on the ground of an application d made to the 
tehsildar, in consequence of which the purchaser” (namely the tehsildar) “ obtained an 
‘abatement of the whole sum.” vis i 

After adducing numerous other instances of abuse, many of them still more flagrant than 
the case above stated, the commissioners observed that they had discovered a description of 
fraud soon after the cession, to which they had previously drawn the attention of the Sudder 
special commission, namely, the cases of error of record and recognition. '' These errors 
were occasioned by the omission of the collector to record at the first settlement. the 
motives which induced him, when the right of those with whom he entered into engagements 
remained unquestioned, to designate them by the term mocuddum, or by some other appel- 
lation implying that their title was inferior to that of zemindar, In fact the names zemindar 
and mocuddum appear to have been indiscriminately used, and of the facilities afforded by 
this circumstance, advantage was taken by natives possessed of official influence, to divest 
& very large number of landed proprietors of the possession of tbeir paternal inheritance." 
It would rest with Government to arm the Mofussil commission with authority to investi- 
gate abuses arising out of errors of record, as the Sudder ‘special commission had decided 
that the Regulation I. of 1822 did not authorize them to entertain suits not originating in 
AE sales and transfers, through the instrumentality of a public officer. à 
. The commissioners observed, “ that the great sacrifices of Revenue made by Government 
in Fuslies 1211 and 1212, for the general advantage of the country, instead of being exten- 
sively beneficial towards alleviating distress, became productive, through the artifices and 
machinations of the public officers, of serious injury. The total amount given up for that 
benevolent purpose was Rs. 5,10,018; yet nearly one fourth of the finest lands of the dis- 
trict passed into the hands of the public officers, Not content, however, with that extensive 

. usurpation of private rights, though it was their express duty to prevent such abusive alien- 
ations, they further betrayed the confidence reposed in them, by procuring for themselves 
an abatement in the jumma assessed on the lands in question, by which Government, at the 
lowest estimate, had incurred ever since an annual loss of 50,000 rpuees, : This, however, in 


the eye of humanity, was a secondary consideration to the ruin and misery in which a cone ' 


siderable proportion of the people were plunged by those enormous abuses, To remedy so 
great a mass of injustice, was an object clearly requiring the special interference of Govern» 
ment. It was loudly called for, not only by the people themselves, but by the local autho- 
nities, who found the law, as it stood, unable to reach the evil. All that zeal and ability 
could effect, was done, in the district of Cawnpore, by Mr. Robertson, the judge; but con- 
stituted as the established courts now are, it proved a hopeless undertaking.” The Mofuasil 
commissioners “deemed it incumbent on them to bear testimony to the satisfaction with 
which Regulation F. of 1821, was generally regarded; a satisfaction not confined solely-to 


the district of Cawnpore, but evinced by the frequent resort to the commissioners of peti- - 


tioners from distant parts of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, in the hope of obtaining 
. Tedress.” The commissioners add, * by laying open to the view of every one the means 
© f . employed 


* Subdivisions of a collectorate. 
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employed by the native officers to attain their ends, the Regulation may be said to have 
vindicated the character of Government from the suspicion of conniving at their misconduct; 
and has disclosed, what was not before generally known, that Government itself was as 
much imposed upon as the people. It had likewise, it might be hoped, assisted to produce 
a conviction in the minds of official men, of the extensive mischief with which indiscriminate 
recourse to the expedient of selling lands for arrears of Revenue was inevitably attended,” 

In a number of the cases which had been decided by the Mofussil special commission in 
favour of the original malgoozars, and which had been appealed to the Sudder special com- 
mission, the decisions were reversed, on the ground that by the 1st clause of section 3, of 
Regulation I, of 1821, the special commissions were precluded from entertaining suits for 
illezal dispossession from lands, unless the same had been effected by the undue influence 
of a public officer within the period specified in that clause, although under the general 
Regulations the pos 80 dispossessed might recover possession by an action in the ordinary 
tribunals. The Mofussil special commission, on the 26th October 1822, submitted to 
Government a correspondence between the Sudder special commission and themselves on 
this important subject. The Sudder commission, had justly stated that “ undue influence 
must form the basis of every decree for reinstating the former owner and ousting the present 

seasor;” but the Sudder commission could “ not undertake to define in what undue 
influence consists.” This state of the question appeared to the Mofussil commission to be 
very unsatisfactory. As the case then stood, it was impossible for them to conjecture the 
kind of evidence which the Sudder commission would consider to be sutlicient to establish 
undue influence. The lapse of time rendered it extremely difficult to obtain distinct evidence 
of the motive in which irregular and illegal sales and transfers of land originated. In that 
case it was necessary to judge of the motive by the illegality of the act; and, in the opinion 
of the Mofussil commission, “ unless undue influence and corrupt motives are to be pre- 
sumed from the existence of gross irregularities, such as are cited in clause 2, section 3, 
Regulation I. of 1821, the annulment of an illegal sale becomes more difficult under that 
enactment than under the old code, and the Regulation might lead to the confirmation of 
many of those abusive alienations which the Regulation was intended to set aside.” 

The Governor-general in Council recorded a Resolution stating that, in’ the opinion of 
Government, “ the construction given by the Sudder commission to the force and meaning 
of the words ‘ undue influence,’ as used in clause 1, section 3, Regulation I. of 1821, would 
render many of the provisions of the Regulation nugatory, and directed the territorial 
secretary to prepare the draft of a Regulation to amend such parts of Regulation I. of 1821, 
as could be construed to bar the cognizance of suits to recover possession of land illegally 
or wrongfully diaposed of by public sale, excepting in cases wherein the sale shall have been 
effected by the undue influence of a public officer.” 

The Regulation was accordingly prepared and passed as Regulation I. of 1823, enlarging 
the powers of the special commissions, and authorizing the Mofussil commission to re-hear 
and determine such cases as had been dismissed under the limited construction put upon 
clause 1, section 3, of Regulation I. of 1821; and the Sudder special commission was 
directed to be guided by the provisions of the new Regulation in determining cases brought 
before it in appeal from the Mofussil commission. 

The Sudder special cominissioners submitted to Government on the 18th February 1823, 
minutes which they had severally recorded relative to the operation of Regulation I. of 1821. 

The senior member, Mr. Leycester, stated that the progress of the commission had con- 
firmed his previous opinion that “ no solid foundation existed for a measure which in itself 
and in its principle infringed deeply on the common rights of the people of India.” 
Mr. Leycester does not, however, define those rights which had been so unduly atfected by ` 
the Regulation; but they may be inferred from his remarks on the report of the Mofussil 
special commission, dated ¢7th April 1822, namely, that the alleged illegal transfers of land 
by public sale had generally conferred on the purchasers a legal tenure in the lands; for he 
“most decidedly considered the conclusions and representations of the Mofussil commission 
to have been founded in errors,” 

As the second member, Mr. Martin, concurred in opinion with Mr. Dorin, the third 
member, it may suflice to advert concisely to his minute. Mr. Dorin observed that the 
majority of the cases which had been decided by the commissions, consisting of irregular 
and illegal purchases by public officers or other persons, might have been remedied without 
the commission, and at a cheaper rate, Other cases which the ordinary courts might have 
remedied had been taken out of the courts and brought before the commission. Mr. Dorin 
admitted, however, that the commission had been called upon to decide on a class of cases 
in which the ordinary courts could not have made any award in favour of the claimants ; 
namely, persons unjustly excluded from the public registers as village proprietors. But in 
these cases, aa far as he had seen, the commission had been forced to decide rather by a 
preponderance of probabilities than by satisfactory evidence. The commission “ had been 
unable to judze whether such or such an estate had during the period since the sale (enee 


, Tally twelve or fourteen years) been a gaining or losing concern to the holder ;” and conse- 


quently in the compensations which had been awarded to the purchasers of the lands, the 
cuinnussion had decided without sutlictent data. . 

Mr. Dorin was of opinion that the generality of the sales had not “ been made acainst the 
law, but under the law, rather harshly put in force." He observed that the tehsildars, on 
the acquisition of the Ceded Provinces, ** were held responsible to Government for the full 
Revenue panctually (whether they realised it punctually themselves or not), and had to make 
good by borrowing what they did not realize in time. When the tehsildars applied lor a 
sule for balances due to them, the authorities who had made them pay, could hardly Hoe 

them 
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* p 
he means of reimbursement.” The system of fanning the Revenue to tehsildars was 
ge at of any hardships which the landholders might have suffered ; and though the 
tehsildars, or their connexions, had taken advantage of that system to acquire lands, “ pro- 
bably,” Mr. Dorin remarked, “ by undue means ;” yet, he was satisfied, the evil had not 
been carried “ at all to the ertent which was supposed,” as he had “ not met with any cases 
which could be called very gross or glaring instunces of fraud. The chief cases were those 
in which tehsildars had bought lands at the public sales in fictitious names, and therefore 
under circumstances of suspicion." But there never had been good proof adduced that the 
sales had been made on fictitious arrears. “ Plenty of putwarries had come forward before 
the commission with accounts purporting that no balance was due, in opposition to the 
tehsildar’s accounts, on the faith of which the sales had been made ;” and the canoongoes 
had sworn to the correctness of the representations of the putwarrtes. It however appeared, 
“ that those same canoongoes had at the time signed, as true, the accounts on which the sale 
proceeded, and after fifteen years they came to swear quite a contrary thing." ^ 
. Much of the force which Mr. Dorin conceived attached to these remarks, seems lost in 
the admission which he so amply makes in respect to the farming system. That system 
necessarily placed all the public officers of account, as well as of check, under the control 
of the tehsildar. Hence it was in the nature of the system to destroy effectually the utility 
of the canongoe's office, as a check on the putwarry accounts. The signature of false accounts 
is not therefore inconsistent with the oaths of the same persons to the truth of the accounts 
6f the old putwarries. 
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. On the subject of the foregoing minutes the Sudder special commissioners were reminded - 


by Government, that they had stated on the 8th August 1822 their intention to postpone 
the consideration of the M ofassil commissioners’ report until that commission had finished 
its duties in Cawnpore; and a9 the minutes were not accompanied by any practical sug- 
gestions requiring a decision of Government, the Governor-general in Council withheld any 
observations on them until the Sudder commission were enabled to submit a full and com- 
prehensive report on the practical effects of Regulation T. of 1821. His Lordship attached 
a high value to the opinions of the Sudder commissioners, and it was his anxious desire 
that their options should at all times be fully and freely stated, as well for the information 
of Government, as of the authorities at home. 4 

The proceedings of the Sudder special commission, of a date subsequent to that of Regu- 
lation I. of 1893, display,a remarkable change in the view which they take of the claims of 

ties to recover possession of lands sold for the liquidation of outstanding balanees of 

evenue. Instead of viewing the transactions of the Revenue authorities with any degree 
of favour, the Sudder commissioners in several instances reversed the decisions of the 
Mofussil commissioners, who had dismissed the claims on the ground that the auction pur- 
chasers had been no parties to the irregularities of the'tehsildars ; the Sudder commissioners 
in all such cases carefully tracing the irregularities to their sources, and ‘indemnifying the 
purchasers for the loss of their tenures. And it is satisfactory to find that the Government 
In no instance saw reason to call into question the propriety of the decisions of the Sudder 
commissioners, In two of the decisions (A, No. 12, and B. No. 17) the Sudder commis- 
sioners had drawn a distinction between the claims of parties designated by the terms 
“ mocuddum, malik, and proprietor;" and the Governor-general in Council requested the 
commissioners to give some explanation of those terms, as the manner in which they were 
` used did not afford “a sufficiently distinct notion of the nature and extent of the interests 
considered to belong to the parties," 

The Sudder special commissioners stated in reply that they had used the term “ pro- 
prietor" in the sense in which they found it in the English abstracts of the Mofussil eom- 
missioners, who had used it in every instance for the original term * zemindar." The 
Mofussil commissioners had not used either the term “malik” or * mocuddum,” in their 
English abstracts, in the case No. 12; but in the case No. 17, they had introduced the 
term mocuddum more than once, as denoting a tenure inferior to that of a zemindar, 
Mr. viet the secretary to the Sudder commission, appeared to have * substituted the 
term * malik’ for the term zemindar, in the original Persian decrees, in No. 12 ; and in the 
case No. 17, to have translated * huk-i-zemindary, proprietary right. , In both reports of, 
the decrees of the Sudder commission he had adopted the onginal word * mocuddum’ as 
evidently intended to denote a term subordinate to the zemindary estate claimed by the 
plaintiffs ; and which mot having been the subject of invesüguibba in the trial of the 
zemindary title, it was ioi ge proper to declare the right of the mocuddum unaf- 
fected by the decision passed upon the zemindary title exclusively.” With a view to 

` " prevent any future misapprehension of the term * proprietor,’ or any other English desig- 
nation of the holder of a local tenure of land, which may occur in the report of causes 
decided by the commission, it seemed advisable that the established original designations of 
such tenures should be invariably adopted (with or without an English translation); and the 
Sudder commissioners stated, that the necessary instructions for the purpose would be given 
to the Mofussil commissioners, as well as to the secretary of the Sudder commission,” 

Upon this interesting question Government recorded a Resolution, in which they observed 
that the Sudder commission had apparently decided the two cases, “on the assumption 
that ihe Mocaddumee tenure is necessarily distinct from, and subordinate to, that of the 
zemindary. Such, undoubtedly, appears to have been the acceptation of the code of 1803 ; 
but Government had repeatedly had occasion to observe, that the Regulations of that year 
were framed with a very imperfect knowledge of the actual state of landed property ; and 
there was evidence to show that the term mocaddum is equally applicable to the headmen 
and representative of @ body of zemindars, possessing & clear heritable and transferable 
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right of property in the soil, and subject only to the payment of their quota of the Govern- ' 
Appendix, No. 74. ment assessment and of the village expenses ; as to the headman'and representative of a- 
— body of cultivators claiming no transferable property, and payiug, along with the Govern- 
SpecialCommission ment Revenue, a clear rent, or zemindary russoom, to one ur more proprietors. In the 
to remedy improper former case, it was obvious that the mocuddumee tenure might be regarded as superior in 
Sale of Tenures. degree, at least where the mocuddum. was able to preserve among his fellows the supe- ` 
riority which appeared to have belonged by the custom of the country to the managing : 
malguzar, and to have secured any special emoluments of office. ‘The mocuddumee . 
tenure, in the above case, * stands to the zemindary tenure in the relation of a director to 
any general body of proprietors, whose affairs he may be chosen to represent, such direc- 
tor being himself also a proprietor, and, as such, drawing an income from his property, 
distinct from the emoluments of his office, but eligible for that office in virtue of his pro- 
prietary character. There was reason to believe that the anxiety evinced by the people to 
claim the title of zemindar in preference to that of mocuddum, was to be traced to the pecu- 
liarities of our Revenue system, under which, unfortunately, names, rather than things, 
have been the object of record. The people naturally shape their pleas to meet the views 
exhibited by our Regulations, and the notions entertained by our officers, Although, there- 
fore, it may be assumed that a person who, at the time of our acquiring the country, bore: 
7 the designation of mocuddum, was certainly not alone the proprietor of the village which: 
he managed in that capacity, it cannot safely be assumed that he held of any superior: 
zemindar, He may have done so, representing merely the class of occupant cultivators, : 
but he may also have been hinself a sharer in the zemindary, and the hereditary, or selected 
representative of a coparcenary of proprietors. : 

“In the Regulation provinces a mocuddum,” who had obtained a lease of his village, and 
collected the Revenue fos the village community in the same manner as would have been: 
done by an officer directly employed by Government, * would probably sue under.the title: 
of zemindar, without intending to claim an exclusive property, or to: deny the rights of his. 
coparceners, unless where the term lumberdar had been introduced to designate the 
peculiar tenure of a proprietary manager." But the special commission would not lay stress 
on any technical irregularity in the pleading, it being their peculiar province to correct any 
errors of record where any might have occurred, * and especially to afford relief in cases: 
wherein parties may have suffered by an erroneous recognition of property, which the Revenue 
authorities held binding on themselves, and for which the courts did not apparently afford 
any sufficient means of correction. In cases of the nature in question, it appeared to be 
indispensably necessary to enter into a minute investigation of the actual nature of the 
interests possessed by the several parties, the point at issue being, namely, which possess 
such a right of property in the soil, and in the produce of it, as to entitle them to the bene- 

. fits of engagements with Government, Jt would therefore have been satisfactory to Govern- 
ment to have learnt that some inquiry (by preference a local inquiry), had been instituted, to 
ascertain how and where the occupancy of the different parties had commenced ; who, and 
of what class, are the cultivators of the village; what the origin and descent of the claim- 
ants, and the basis of their alleged title; how fur their allegations are borne out by a refer- 
ence to the general body of the village community, and of the neighbourhood; whether 
either of them received any zemindary russoons from the cultivators or residents when the 
village was under kham tehsil,” (the Revenues collected in gross); “ or held, or granted 
laker-haje (free of Revenue) land; or planted gardens ; or disposed of waste; or otherwise: 
exercised any privilege; or received any perquisite indicating the possession of a right of 
property, and of what kind: in short, the point at issue being chiefly whether the sndder 
malguzar was rightly admitted to engage. The occupancy of other parties, in some charac- 
ter or other, being admitted, it was essential that the real extent and nature of the interests 
possessed by them should be, as far as practicable, elucidated, and especially that the nature 
of the mocuddumee tenure, supposed to be vested in the plaintiff, should be ascertained.” 

"| he senior and second edie of the Sudder commission had stated, that “ the cases 
hitherto brought betore them did not enable them to define, with any exactness, the nature 
and extent of the interests generally considered to belong to the mocuddumee tenure in the 
district of Cawnpore." The Governor-general in Council apprehended, that in every case 
where the nature of the mocuddumee tenure was doubtful, the tenure of the zemindar, whose 
interest in the mehal (estate) must be restricted by the rights possessed by the mocuddum, 
must be equally undefined ; and that, “ notwithstanding the caution used by the Sudder 
commission, their decisions might lead to serious misapprehension and error, by giving an 
artificial force to the terms zemiudar and mocuddum ; and the Sudder commissioners were 
therefore desired to revise their judgments in the cases in question, alter calling for such 
further evidence as might appear necessary." 

The Mofussil special commission, in their Report, dated 1st July 1825, on the elfects of 
Regulation I. of 1821, in the district of Cawnpore, observed, thet the rights of all parties 
claiming an interest in the soil had been seriously atlected by the political events which pre- 
ceded the acquisition of the country by the British Government. The different Native 
Governments which rose on the decline of the Mogul sore were only actuated by a desire 
to inerease their revenues; and no importance was attac ed by them “to the title under 
which individunls contracted for the discharge of the publie demand. Those contracts were 
renewed annually; and so little regard was paid by the local authorities to designation, that 
in many cases the identical individuals who were denominated zemindars one vear, are 

‘recoded mocuddums of the same estate in another; sometimes they are found under both 
designations in the sume year; and sometimes the names of persons recorded as in posses- 
sion appear without any denomination at all, The village malike, the most valuable put of 
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tion, or, to speak more clearly, the heads of the agricultural communities located à 
id villages.” nevertheless x appear, up to the acquisition of the country by our Appendix, No. 74. | 
Government, to have remained undisturbed during that unsettled period.” , — — ee 

* The chowdries and canoongoes in the different pergunnahs, as well as other individuals, . Pasha on t re diit 
succeeded in obtaining, in various ways, the superintendence of large talooks, consisting of BengalGoveronént 
numerous villages, for the revenues of which they became responsible.” These persons, respecting Redress 
anxious to increase their possessions, followed the example of their rulers, and extorted from of Grievances. 
their weaker neighbours assignments of property, which the latter, in hope of personal pro- . . 
tection, acceded to, and were contented to retain a footing in their villages, even under 
a subordinate denomination. It will however be found, that it is only in the hereditary lands 
the talookdar retains direct management; and the other portions of the talook will generally . 
be found to remain in the occupation of the descendants of the original me These 
parties could not be considered mocuddums in the common acceptation of the term, notwith- 
standing the similarity of their condition with that of ordinary cultivators; for many of them 
“ are of high caste, which real mocuddums are not,” AM 

* Towards the close of the reign of the Nawab Vizier, the continuation of large talooks 
was discouraged by Almas Allee Khan, who, in many instances, readmitted the village 
maliks to direct engagements; but it does not appear that, on becoming again directly 
responsible to the State, the title under which they were recorded was considered by them 
of the smallest importance.” They were therefore recorded sometimes under one designation, 
sometimes another, “ and not unfrequently retained the title of mocuddum,” which had 
been applied to them when their villages were included in the large talooks. : 

The canoongoes of Cawnpore agreed in stating, that “the mocuddum is subordinate to y 
the zemindar ; is exclusively paid by him for the performance of certain duties connected 
with the village management; is appointed by him originally, and removable for alleged 
misconduct :” but the “ cancongoes qualified this statement by declaring that a mocuddum 
cannot be dismissed from his situation, nor his allowances of land or money resumed on any 
pretext. In fact,” the Commissioners observe, “ where the office still exists, it is almost 
uniformly found to bave descended in the same family.” The commissioners were, however, 
of opinion, “ that the mocuddums must be considered in some degree dependent on their 
employers, and in case of sale for arrears of Revenue, the office is liable to be imniediately" 
superseded.” This, the commissioners state, had frequently been done under the powers. 
conferred on the engaging malguzars. by Regulation V. of 1812; and they had repeatedly 
found (more frequently in Allahabad than in Cawnpore) “ that in cases of private transfer 
the original proprietors stipulated to be employed by the purchaser in the superintendence 
of the cultivation, received the name of mocuddum, and were remunerated by the new pro- 
prietor either in money orkind? ©. . ey eae ae Bes 3 . ; 

The following remarks of the Mofussil commissioners clearly establish the correctness of 
the opinion expressed by Government, that tbe chaage in the character of the office of ' 
mocuddum was the effect of our Regulations and system of Revenue management, The 
commissioners observe, “ although the term (mocuddum) in its common acceptation, and 
indeed, by the Regulations, is considered to denote individuals subordinate to.the proprietor, 
yet in its literal signification it means chief or head ; and may therefore, perhaps, have been 
applied in some parts of the country to the managing proprietors, to distinguish them from ` 
the other members of the coparcenary. In pergunnah Beesulpore, in the district of Bareilly, 
the term zemindar is not in use, and the suh of the villages are in the hands of mocuddums, ` 
who from time immemorial have enjoyed the perquisites, and exercised all the privileges de- 
noting the retention of proprietary night.” . But the commissioners could not divest themselves 
of the prepossessed opinion by which they were evidently influenced, that the mocuddumee 
office proceeded from, and was subordinate to, the superior authority of talookdars, or 
Sl Maa zemindars, who had ise from the portion of Bareilly above mentioned. 

hey remark that the term “ zemindar " is used in deeds and law proceedings, “ to designate 
* proprietor;' but * landholder was the only meaning which, in common with terms of 
similar import, itseems to have possessed with the former government.” The commis- 
sioners, however, add, that the native powers only considered the zemindar an instrument 
for the realization of the Revenue, and that “it was not until the accession of the British 
Government that any right in the soil was declared to be vested in the zemindars." They 
state further, that the native officers fraudulently combined, on our obtaining possession of 
the country, to exclude the occupant proprietora from zemindary engagements; and the 
village maliks (owners), in ignorance of those intrigues, “ were satisfied with retaining pos- 
session of their villages nor, accustomed as they had been to the little importance attached 
to titles by the old government, could they have understood that, under the new one, a mere 
distinction of terms would, at a future period, be held sufficient to void inherent rights 
possessed by them immemorially.” E : 

The Mofussil commissioners having recovered the accounts and records which were in the 
possession of the families of two of the former canoongoes, were enabled to trace satisfac- 
torily the frauds and errors by which so extensive a mutation of rights had been occasioned. 
The result of their inquiries had satisfied the commissioners that the revenue accounts for at 
least half a century previous to the cession, are of use only to prove possession, and not 
title"—" Many persons," the commissioners add, ‘ were recorded at the period of the 
cession under the designation of mocuddum,” with fraudulent intentions ou the part of the 
public officers ; but “ the persons so designated in no respect correspond with the description 
given of mocuddum, in the common acceptation of the term.” ee 

Thus the Mofussil commissioners at once adopt “ the common acceptation of the term 
mocuddum,” as a proof that no particular rights attach to the office, unless long possession 
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can be shown along with that term, to establish an interest in the soil. The commissioners 
infer that the degree of consideration in which these »iocuddums, who had been improperly 
designated by that term, were held by the village communities, would of itself be sufficient 
to distinguish them from the class of ordinary mocuddums, who, “ in the common acceptation 
of the term," are merely the local agents of the zemindars, and as such are removable at 
pleasure, But the commissioners do not pause to investigate whether “the common accep- 
tation of the term” had not originated in the effects of a more grinding system of oppression 
on the part of the zemindars than they had been able to effect in those villages where the 
ancient landholders continued to possess an interest in the management. This, indeed, may 
be reasonably inferred (but the commissioners draw no such inference) from the followin 
description of the evils arising from the indiscriminate gale of land for the recovery of the 
arrears of Revenue. The commissioners say, “ we deem it right to record what we know 
from personal observation and familiar intercourse with the people, namely, that in most of 
the villages ” 80 sold, “ the dilapidated state of the houses, and the impoverished appearance 
of the inhabitants, loudly proclaim the rapacity of the purchasers ; but the villages of which 
the ancient proprietors have managed to retain possession, often exhibit a very different 
aspect: and the junior commissioner, in his late deputation to Cawnpore, had occasion to 
remark the exultation with which the owners came forward to boast of the sacrifices they 
had submitted to rather than relinquish their paternal inheritance.” 

It would have been very satisfactory had the commissioners explained the causes which 
deprived the local occupants of the soil, in the villages purchased by speculating malguzars, 
of the means of comfortable subsistence, with the view of showing whether, in point of fact, 
the villages in question did or did not originally belong to landholders of a description 
similar to those whom they found in the villages which had not been so fully exposed to the 
squeezing gripe of the engaging malguzar Had it appeared that similar rights did once 
exist, and had been destroyed, the fact would have shown that the whole difference between 
the two assumed classes of mocuddum was the natural effect of misrule, sanctioned by the 
force of terms inapplicable to the nature of the property and the state of society, 

Nothing, however, has been better established than the universality of the villare com- 
munities throughout India; and the result of every inquiry into the causes which led to the 
decline of agriculture in particular provinces, has traced much of the evil to the confiscation 
of the hereditary tenures annexed to the ministerial offices belonging to each village com- 
munity. In the Madras territories the official lands have been restored; and the only 
care which the Government takes is to secure the proper discharge of the duties for which 
those lands are the reward. But it is proper to state, that the Mofussil commissioners were 
not prepared, at the period when their report was written, to offer any authoritative opinion. 
upon the rights attached by the custom of the country to the heads of villages, as all their 
inquiries and decisions under Regulations I. of 1821, and I. of 1823, had been limited to 
the admission of persons to engage with Government for the collection of its Revenue. 
The more important and delicate inquiry into the rights of other parties claiming an interest 
in the soil, with the view of defining and limiting the extent of the zemindar's demands on 
those parties, had in no instance (9^ adjusted. The Mofussil commissioners, indeed, 
state, that they had experienced inconvenience in determining the suits brought before them 
from the auction purchasers having “ not unfrequently bought over the putteedars,” (co-- 

arceners) “ in the hope of recovering considerable portions of the estate, after he had lost 
it, through their instrumentality. It was also a common practice with the putteedars, ia 
order to avoid expense, to keep aloof until the original claim" (namely, of the person enti- 
tled to be recorded as the engaging zemindar) * had been decided,” both belure the local 
commissioners, and in appeal to the Sudder commissioners ; * and the original claimant, on 
his return from Calcutta, was not unfrequently assailed by a host of putteedars, who then 
insisted on participating in his success, without having shared in the Med On 
the other hand, the original claimant sometimes kept back the putteedars while the suit was 
dependinz, by giving them written agreements for their respective shares, which, after the 
case had been decided in his favour, he denied having executed." 

The Mofussil commissioners proposed as a remedy, “ that such putteedars as have no 
good reason to assign for not coming forward before the original claim be decided, or may 
be proved to have entered into collusion with the defendant, shall be disqualited, on either 
of those grounds alone, from recovering their rights through the medium of the special com- 
mission; and that written agreements between the onginal prosecutors and putteedars, 
executed previous to the decision of the suit, shall be declared invalid, unless publicly pro- 
duced at the time of execution, or whilst the suit may be depending, and attested by the 
commissioners,” i : 

The commissioners add, * the total want of true religious or moral feeling, so glaringly 
manifested by all parties, whether plaintitts, defendants or witnesses, rendered it a matter of 
increasing necessity that every transaction should. be recorded, and every tight defined ; 
for neither rights nor interests can otherwise ever become really valuable or permanent, 

This report gave rise to a long discussion among the members of the Sudder special com- 
mission at Calcutta, The most important point treated of in the minutes of the members 
of the Swlder special commission, was the adjustment of the rights of the putteedars w hich, 
under sretion 3 of Regulation 1. of 1821, the Mofussil commissioners were required to 
adjust, The Sudder:cominissioners generally concurred in tlie propriety of rejecting the 
rule recommended. by the Mofussil commissioners, noticed above. They further agreed 
in opinion, that the rights of these parties ought to be investigated and detined in the 
progress of the suit in euch case; and with that view prepared a new tule of practice, 


authorizing the Mofuasil commission, previously to passing its decree on the claim of 
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he enactment referred to.” 

te he Mefune commissioners, however, were of opinion that the new rule could not be 
practically enforced, unless the investigations of the commission were conducted on the 
spot. The commission had always conducted its inquiries at the principal station of the 
collector, in order that the public records in his office might be examined with facility; but 
as those records did not contain any information respecting tenures hitherto considered 
subordinate to the zemindary tenure, it would be necessary for the commission to proceed 
to the village or villages in dispute to adjust the conflicting interests of the co-parceners. 
The Mofussil commissioners observed that the clause (7) of section 3, Regulation 1, of 1821, 
which had given rise to the discussion, was “ involved in considerable obscurity. It was 
of course intended by it to provide for the ascertainment of the tenures, rights and privileges 
and interests of the agricultural community.” But it limited the interference of the com- 
mission to the claims of individuale found 1n boxd fide possession of some part of the land 
in dispate, or the produce thereof, The commissioners recommended that the rule should 
be altered in as far as actual possession should be deemed a necessary test of right; and 
they proposed that the investigation of all such claims should be conducted by the Revenue 
e e in & manner similar to that laid down in section 9 of Regulation VIL of 1822, 

In the Government Resolution it was observed that the Mofussil commissioners had 
formed the above opinion by directing their attention exclusively to the 7th clause, section 
3, Regulation L of 1821; and from their overlooking the provisions of the fifth clause of 
the same section, which authorize the commissioners to take cognizance of the claims of all 
persons who may have lost possession of any lands, or who may have been deprived of any 
property in the rent or produce of land belonging to a mehal sold by public or private sale, 

The Resolution stated that “ it was scarcely to be doubted that our public sales must in 
most cases have so broken asunder the whole constitution of the village communities within 
the estates sold, as that the mischief consequent upon them would be very imperfectly cor- 

* rected by the mere restoration of the old malguzars. If restored without any definition of 
their rights, those persons would probably seek to possess all the advantages possessed by 
the auction purchasers, and to profit by their usurpations on the privileges of the non- 
recorded proprietors; and the restoration of the estate might not only fail to secure for the 
general body of the people the recovery of their legal rights, but prove the occasion of fresh 
evils, in exciting disputes and litigation, It appeared, consequently, to be very important 
that the definition of the rights of all the parceners in such estates should, if possible, accom- 
pany, and in all cases that it should closely follow upon, the reversal of the sale: The 
experience of the detailed settlements uader Regulation VII. of 1822, seemed to justify the 

inference that the di was highly satisfactory to the,people, and promised to prove the 
means of preventing much mischievous litigation. . The commissioners would in all cases be 
careful so to word their decrees as that the rights of third parties might not be compromised ; 
and that the restored malguzars, and all parties interested, may be fully aware that the 
recognition of their title to the management, as well as their original admission to engage- 
ments with Government, did not in any way convey to them new rights of property beyond 
those which originally belonged to them. {n cases to which the claims of parceners might 
be more than ordinarily intricate, and in which it might be found impossible to secure the 
agreement of the claimants, and difficult to procure, at the sudder station of the zillah, the 

Tequisite proofs, the commissioner trying the case must postpone the decision of such claims 

until he should be able to proceed to the interior to hold a local inquiry.” 

To facilitate the inquiries of both commissions, it was resolved that the Mofussil com- 
missioners should be authorized to decide singly all cases, the decision of which might not 
involve some general construction of law not already decided by the Sudder commission, or 
some new principle of general application relative to the rights and interests attaching to 
landed property. The commissioners to be at liberty to refer to each other all cases of doubt 
and difficulty, though not falling within the foregoing exception. g 

The members of the Sndder commission were likewise authorized singly to decide cases 
appealed to them, subject to the restriction above stated; but in all cases where it may be 
necessary to reverse the decision of the Mofussil commission, two members of the Sudder 
commission must concur in the reversal, i 

On the 2d March 1826, Mr. Christian was appointed third member of the Board of 
Revenue in the Lower Provinces, and Mr. G. Warde was nominated his successor in the 
Mofussil commission. On relinquishing his situation, Mr. Christian recorded a Minute 
explanatory of his sehfiments on the duties of that situation, He had evidently a strong 
desire to limit the proceedings of the commission to the restoration of the ousted zemindars. 
He considered that “it would be almost impracticable, from various causes, to define the 
natare and extent of private rights in the mode prescribed by clause 7, section 3, of Regu- 
lation I. of 1821: and if at the same time it should be necessary to declare the conditions of 
the tenures of all persons occupying lands belonging to the mehals (estates) in dispute, it 
would,” in his opinion, * be quite impossible to adjust the different interests connected. 
With an estate in the occupancy, for instance, of a tribe of Rajpoots, without the most 
minute enquiries; and no idea could be formed of the length of time that would be required 
for entering into such details: The pose of the managing landholders being but jm- 
perfectly understood, and those of the cultivators having never been directly recogmized, it 
Was impossible satisfactorily to pronounce upon them, until more information had been 
obtained than could possibly be elicited by a inibisal ted down by judicial forms. 1u definin 
the rights even of acknowledged zemindars, there was a difficulty not easily surmounte. 
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In every case three things were to be considered; namely, law, usage, and possession, 
But it had not been stated which of them, when they differed, was to be adhered to, 
A sharer might be in possession of a larger portion of the ancestral property than by law 
he was entitled to; but which, for reasons sanctioned by usage, had been long enjoyed b 

him, He might also be in possession of a larger portion of property than he had a right to 
either by law or usage; and it did not appear, that in such a case, the commission could 
do more than declare the exact portion which belonged to him, leaving the sharers, by 
whom the excess might be justly claimed, to recover it by a new process through some 
other authority, which, should such authority take a different view of the subject, might 
tend to create embarrassment.” 

To give effect to the Resolution of Government, Regulation IV. of 1826, was passed 
enabling the members of the Mofussil and Sudder commissions to sit separately, and, under 
certain restrictions, singly to try and decide the casea cognizable by the commissions under 
Regulations I. of 1821, and I. of 1823. The Mofussil commissioners are also authorized 
to refer cases of certain descriptions to arbitration; namely, cases in which the specific 
interest of the several putteedars or parceners of an estate or mehal, may be difficult other- 
wise to adjust. In all such cases the commission may, with the* consent of the parties, 
refer the adjustment of the matters in dispute to the arbitration of three or more neighbour- 
ing zemindars or other respectable persons; end to pass judgment in conformity with 
their award. 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT (Western Provinces), dated 2d January 1829. 


Our Governor-general in Council at Fort William, in Bengal. 


Para. 1, OUR last letter to you in this department was dated the 10th September 1828, 

2. We now reply to your letter dated the 31st of May 1827, in which you bring down 
the narrative of your proceedings connected with the Sudder and Mofussil commissions, 
constituted by the Regulation I. of 1821, to the end of the year 1826; and in connexion 
with this letter we shall also notice more fully than has yet been done, such parts of your 
previous correspondence as have a reference to this subject, namely, your letter dated the 
ioth of August 1824; paragraphs 176 to 178 of your letter dated the 1st of August 1822; 
and paragraphs 88 to 89 of that dated goth July 1823. 

3. You state that you had “postponed the discussion of the necessity, and the general 
and practical effects of the law in question, till the completion of the proceediugs pending 
in the district of Cawnpore.” The final reports, with the minutes and resolutions relatin 
to the Cawnpore suits, eng been at length received and recorded, you have transmitte 
to us, together with a narrative of the transactions, a statement of your views and senti- 
ments on the subject. And as we have now before us materials on which a judgment may 
in some degree be founded, we shall enter into a more full consideration than in our former 
communications, both of the policy of the commission, and the manner in which the objects 
of it have been pursued. 

4. The facts which you have laid before us as constituting the call for u remedial measure 
of the nature of that in question, could not fail to make upon us an impression similar to 
that which they had previously made upon you. It was declared in the preamble to your 
Regulation I. of 1821, that “in the first seven or eight years after the acquisition of the 
Ceded Provinces by the British Government, the Native officers of Government, their rela- 
lions, connexions and dependents, taking advantage of the novelty of the British rule, of 
the weakness aad ignorance of the people, and, in some cases, of the culpable supineness 
and misconduct of the European functionaries under whose authority they were employed, 
contrived, by fraudulent and iniquitous practices, to acquire very extensive estates in several 
of the provinces in question, more especially in the districts of Allahabad, Cawnpore and 
Goruck pore, thus wrongfully depriving of their just rights & great number of the ancient 
landowners, and reducing them and their numerous dependents to ruin and misery. These 
abuses have been chiefly practised through the perversion to the purposes of chicanery and 
fraud, of the rules enacted for the collection of the Government Revenue, more especially 
the provisions relating to the public sale of land for arrears.” The preamble further 
declares, that “ in almost all the cases of those sales, whether public or private, the pur- 
chasers, taking an illicit advantage of the ignorance of the village occupants, and of their 
unucquaintance with the Regulations and the forms of judicial practice, have effected an 
extensive usurpation of private rights, and the consequent annihilation of institutions by 
which the village communities have immemorially been regulated. There is reason to 
believe that the same evils have very generally occurred in ull cases of sale for the recovery 
of arrears, even where the transfer of the estate held by the alleged defaulter was legal and 
valid, the purchasers having usually claimed to possess the whole of the lands comprised 
in the mehal sold, without being subject to any of the festrictions and conditions arising 
out of private rights, which attached to the estate of the defaulter, and having frequently 
succeeded in establishing such claims to an extent not warranted by law. Thus, in almost 
every mehal sold. in liquidation of arrears of Revenue, many village zemindars, Laien 
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nd other proprietors, though in no degree parties to the engagement of the defaulting mal- " 
paid e holding under tenures of Ll p nature as not to be affected by the sale of the Appendix, No. 755. - 
estate possessed by such defaulter, further than that by such sale the obligatione of the e 
under-tenants towards the defaulter are transferred to the purchaser, have been deprived of pia Letter 
their just rights, and either ousted from the lands, or reduced to the condition of tenants Á jun ngah 2 
at will. . There is farther reason to believe that, independently of cases of abusive alienation, + 1529. 
the village maliks and others have in many cases sustained serious injury through the 
insutlicieney of the inquiries instituted by the Revenue officers in regard to the tenures 
under which land, and the rights connected with land, are held, and from the errors and 
detects of the public records relating to such matters. That in consequence of such errors 
and defects many persons, justly entitled to engage in chief for the Revenue of the lands 
occupied by them, have been excluded from engagements in favour of persons erroneously 
recorded as proprietors; and that the real nature and extent of the interests actually pos- 
sessed by different individuals and classes being ill ascertained and defined, great facilities 
have been afforded to chicanery and fraud, which have led, and are likely still further to 
lead, to consequences greatly injurious to individuals, and seriously affecting the peace and 
good order of the country. The persons who have suffered by the aforesaid abuses are for 
the most part poor and ignorant men, unaccustomed under the former government to any 
regular system of law, little acquainted with the principles of the British code, or the regu- 
lar forms of British judicial proceedings, incapable of availing themselves of the. pro- 
tection it was designed to afford, and possessing not the means of securing the aid of 
individuals better informed; while those opposed. to them are for the most part. men.of 
wealth and power, who acquire their possessions through the influence of official station, 
and by an abusive exercise of the authority vested in them as officers of Government, who 
are well acquainted with all the forms of law as administered in our courts, and who possess 
ample means of securing the retainers of the Adawlut in their service." 
a 6. That evils such as these imperatively call for a remedy on the part of Government 
could admit of no question; that if & great body of its subjects had been wrongfully deprived 
of their property, either through a defect of the law, or through the perversion of the law by 
artifice and fraud, it was the duty of Government, by the best practical means within its 
power, to afford redress to the parties sustaining the wrong, did not appear to us to need 
any proof. If the ordinary operation of the law was equal to the attainment of the object, 
the law was to be effectually applied to it; if it was not equal, an extraordinary remedy was 
to be sought for. 
6. The attention of the Government was strongly directed to this important subject in 
September 1820 by Mr. Stuart, one of its members, who, in a very important document, 
his minute, dated on the 2gth of that month, not only pointed out the nature and extent of 
the evil, but also maintained that the courts of law were wholly inadequate to afford a 
remedy, and recommended a special commission as the proper organ for effecting it.“ ' 
7. The course which the Government pursued was in accordance with the views of Mr. 
Stuart, though it met with strong opposition and remonstrances from the members of the 
Sudder Adawlut, who seemed to argue as if redress should either be afforded through the 
courts of law, or not afforded atall. * ^ — ' i Dus. 
8. It appeared to us that the statements of those who maintained the insufficiency of the 
courts of law, were not invalidated by what was objected to them; and that the representa- 
tions were substantially correct. Mr. Robertson, judge and magistrate of Cawnpore, who 
in two letters dated the 8th of December 1818, and the gth September 1820, presented to 
Government a striking picture, from personal observation, of the state of that province, aris- 
ing from the extensive transfers of property which had been effected by iniquitous means, 
adduced a variety of proofs to support his opinion of the incompetence of the courts of 
‘civil judicature to afford redress for evils of the nature and extent of those to which he was 
then calling the attention of Government, and Mr. Stuart, in his minute above referred to, 
says, “ The investigation of these cases with any hopes of success, will require a thorough 
Teseatch into voluminous’ nnd complicated Revenue accounts. It will require local 
inquiries, and free and constant communications with the parties themselves, and with the 
local officers. The delays and forms of the courts of justice oppose great obstacles to their 
conducting investigations upon those principles, and the parties injured are equally incapa- 
ble of supporting the expense of: protracted: litication, and of defending themselves in that 
course of proceeding against the arts and intrigues of their opulent and powerful adver- 
series." Among other circumstances proving the incompetence of the established courts to 
the exigence of the cases in question, the preamble to the Regulation adduces the follow- 
ing important consideration: “ The Regulations applicable to the provinces in question 
having been necessarily founded on incomplete information, are in many respects defective, 
80 that several points requiring a distinct declaration of the views and intentions of the 
Legislature relative to the privileges designed to be invested by a settlement in the Sudder 
malguzar, or conveyed to the purchaser by a public sale, as well as in regard to the extent 
of the authority vested in the Revenne officers in deciding on the mode in which the public 
Revenue is to be managed or collected, still remain to be settled, and cannot yet be settled 
by a general legislative enactment without risk of error.” The preamble then states, that the 
ordinary courts, which cannot be allowed to deviate from the strict course of law, on individual 
views of expedience or justice, cannot avoid producing cases of great hardship, and in an 
equitable point of view, exceedingly to be deplored, when acting upon the strict letter of an 
imperfect law, And it thence infers, that in such conjunctures a separate jurisdiction, 
partaking of the nature of a court of equity, is the well known, the tried and appropriate 
remedy, i m : 
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- g. The case certainly appeared to us to be decided when it was fully established that a 
great amount of evil, the result of substantial injustice, did exist ; iud that the ordinary 
courts were not adequate to furnish a remedy. The forms of law exist as meana for the 
prevention of such evils; and it is unreasonable that the end should be treated as subordi- 
nate to the means, It was indeed alleged by the opponents of the measure, that any 
attempt to provide a remedy for evils accruing through the operation of law, by other 
means than those which the law prescribes, would open a door to the evils of a still more 


. serious nature, by lessening the confidence of the people in the decisions of law, and des 


priving them of that sense of security on which the value of all rights depends. But we 
saw not sufficient reason for apprehending those unfavourable consequences. When the 
operation of law is interfered with by any extraordinary means in those cases only in which 
ita defects stand in need of a remedy, such a proceeding confirms its operation in those 
cases in which it really answers its end, and strengthens rather than impairs the salutary 
confidence of the people. The state of India, besides, presents occasions for such 
remedial proceedings more numerous than occur in those countries in which the securities 
of law are more perfect, and where the people are less accustomed to confound law with 
authority. ' 4 

10. We have before us the proceedings in this case to the 15th of March 1827; and, in 
your letter of 31st May of that year, your review of these proceedings down to the end of 
1896. The several monthly and annual reports of the Sudder commission, and the general 
report of the Mofussil commission on the proceedings in Cawnpore, put us in possession of 
the facts; and your letters and the minutes of the Sudder commissioners make us 
acquainted with the reflections and suggestions which the progress of this measure had 
raised in the minds of those in whose opinions, from their experience and kuowledge, we 
have the greatest reason to confide. 


11, The first thing which requires remark in the history of these proceedings, is the 
evidence which they afford of the extent of the evil for which the remedy was provided. It" 
is with great pain we have been made to see, that under our Government it was possible 
that so many unoffending individuals should be defrauded of their property through the 
supineness or ignorance of our servants, by the knavish practices of their subordinate 
agents. 

712. Among the most important of the results of the present inquiry is the full elucida- 
tion it has afforded of the errors by which evils of this nature were allowed to take place 
under your Government; because we may trust that the knowledge of these errors will 
operate in all time to come, as a security against the recurrence of similar evils. 


13. The errors which were mainly operative on the present occasion were derived from 
the same source, to which we so often have had occasion to trace the mistaken measures hy 
which the good intentions o( our Governments in India have occasionally been frustrated. 
The conclusions to which the superintending officers were led in the management of the 
affairs which have thus had to be revised, were dictated to them much more by the associa- 
tions which they brought with them from their native country than by the requisite search 
iuto the particular circumstances of the several cases in which they were required to judge 
and determine, 

14. In England there are names which carry with them the idea of certain definite rights, 
more especially in the land, The terms freeholder, copyholder, leaseholder, denote persons 
to whoin an ascertained. amount of rights belongs, and are terms which may, iu general, be 
salcly taken us evidence of such rights, | Zemindar, mocuddum, malguzar, and other names, 
were found by out servants attached to parties in India having rights in the soil; and they 
applied to them the same sort of construction as that to which they were accustomed in 
regard. to the names in England, which do denote certain determinate rights in the land. 
The consequences were very unhappy. Wherever they found parties bearing any of the ' 
abovementioned names, they supposed them to be owners of a certain fixed amount of rights ; 
wid when they were culled upon to make an award, they too frequently made it in conformity 
with this antivipation: that is, they assumed those same names, zemindar, mocudduui, and 
so on, as being ia themselves conclusive evidence of the existeuce of certain rights, without 
secking any further evidence on the subject, or making the proper investigation of the case; 
and in that manner frequently awarded rights to parties which did not belong to them, while 
they necessurily, by the same act, took away from others the rights which were truly theirs, 
Among these prepossessions of the English functionaries, none seem to have more frequently 
led them into errors than their free conceptions with regard to the parties who engage with 
Government for the Revenue payable from any portion of the land, Ia England it gcacrally 
happens that he who holds land immediately of the Sovereign, and between whom and the 
Sovercizn there is no intermediate bolder, has the full property in the land; and where there 
are uther parties who have an interest in the same Wadi is an interest held of the first party, 
and dependent upon bis, The collectors aud judges under our Governments in ludia seem 
at first to bave very generally proceeded upon a similar idea with respect to the party whom 
they found in the established practice of engaging with Government for the assessment of 
the lands, whether ofa village, or any greater extent; that is, they regarded him as proprie- 
tor of the lands, in their own sense of the word proprietor, and the tuterests of all the other 
inbabitauts, us tucluded in his all-comprelicuding interest, and depeudent upon it. 

15. The evidence elicited by the inquiries of the commission, whose proceedings we are 
now reviewing, and the express declaration of your Government, founded upon that evidence, j 
uppeur to us to have answered the important purpose of exposing these errors, aud of atlord- 
ing us security against the evils which they have been found to produce. Gai 
1b, dhe 
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pam report on Cawnpore by the Mofussil commission, dated the ast July 1825, — 
e T he Pe the diferent Govonneats preceding ours,-a8 far as we can ju. were Appendix, No. 75- 
actuated by the smallest concern for the preservation of rights in regard, to land; their sole E n a 
Objects scems uniformly to have been to acquire as much Revenue as possible ; and no im- iride 
ortance was attached to the title under which individuals contracted for the discharge of the a Jan. ads 
public demand. These contracts were renewed annually ; and 80 Jittle regard was paid by + 3629. 
the local authorities to designation, that in many cases the identical individuals who were 
denominated zemindars one year, are recorded mocuddums of the same estate in another ; 
sometimes they are found under both designations in the same year; and sometimes the 
names of persons recorded as in possession appear without any denomination at al" | 

17. In another passage the commissioners say, “ Towards the latter end of the reign of 
the Nuwab, Vizier Almas Allee Khan discouraged the continuation of large talooks, and in 
many instances re-admitted the village maliks to direct engagements. It does not however 
appear, that on becoming again directly responsible to the State, the title under which they 
were recorded was considered by them of the smallest importance. The ruling power, as 
already stated, attached no yalue to names, as implying a recognition of rights; and its 
subjects may be supposed, under such circumstances, as far at least as the public records 
were concerned, to have been equally indifferent. The individuals in question, therefore, 

` when admitted to engage directly with Government, were recorded sometimes under one 
designation, sometimes another, and not unfrequently retained the title of ‘ mocuddum,’ 
which, in the first instance, appears to have been applied to their ancestors, when the estates 
belonging to them were originally included in the talooks above mentioned. 

18. With respect to the term zemindar, the report of the commissioners says, “ If the 
Native powers considered all property in the soil to belong to the State, the zemindar could 
have been nothing more than an officer rendered responsible, by certain engagements, for 
the realization of the public Revenue, and removable on the expiration of them, as this rin- 

e ciple appears indeed 10 have been uniformly acted on. It was not until the accession of the 
British Government that any right in the soil was declared to be vested in the zemindars ; 
and hence the importance which has been since attached to that term." — 

* On the cession of the country to the British Government, the principle on which the 
commissioners for the settlement of the provinces ceded were directed to proceed, was, we 
believe, to take engagements for the public Revenue from the persons who might be found 
actually in possession of the land. But in Cawnpore this principle was, in many instances, 
not kept in view; and when it was, the original designations of the engaging parties were 
retained, designations which have since been proved in numerous instances to be wholly 
erroneous. In fact, the retention of these designations was fraudulently brought about by 
means of statements prepared by the Native officers, which led to the exclusion, both at the 
1st, 2d and 3d settlements, of a great many proprietors, who till then had been in possession 
under the designation of mocuddum, on an erroneous idea, adopted by the European autho- 
rities, that & person bearing that title could not be proprietor." 

19. Mr. Ross in the minute, which as one of the Sudder commissioners, he framed on the 
report of the Mofussil commission, says, “ The generally received opinion is, that the title 
mocuddum does not confer any right of property whatever, but denotes the head or chief 
inhabitant of a village employed as manager for the zemindar. The result of the inquiries 
of the Mofussil commissioners seems to me to establish the justness of this opinion ; and at 
the same time is conclusive, I think, as to the fact, that many individuals in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces mentioned in the Revenue accounts as mocuddums of the villages 
held by them at the time those provinces came under the British authority, were ‘ zemindars 
or maliks, of those villages, and should have been admitted to engage for them directly with 
Government, as the zemindars or proprietors. 

* The titles vemindar and malik, the commissioners think, designated landholders having 

*a right of property in the soil. The commissioners, however, give no explanation of the 
precise meaning which they attach to the words * right of property in the soil,’ and they 
seem to have adopted those words merely because they are used in the Regulations which 
recognise the proprietary right of the zemindars in the lands comprising their zemindaries, 
But the right of property which the Regulations declare vested in the zemindars, is 
assuredly not a right either of the same nature, or of the same value with that which is 

. generally understood by the English words * property in the soil,’ namely, s right to realize 
and appropriate the whole of that portion of the produce of the soil which constitutes rent; 
for that is a right which has been exercised by the ruling powers in India for a length of 
time, and is expressly reserved to itself by the British Government, and exercised by it in 
those of its provinces where the jumma or demand on account of the public Revenue has 
not been himited and fixed in perpetuity. What the nature is of the right of property pos- 
sessed by the zemindars in the lands composing their zemindaries, and what was considered 
as constituting a title* to that right under the former Governments, are poirits which have 
not yet been ascertained, and the present report throws nodight upon them.” — ' 

20. To the expressions with which Mr. Ross concludes this passage, some restriction 
needs to he applied. It is true, indeed, that the report of the Mofussil eominissioners does 
not throw that light upon the questicu of the rights which former governments assigned to 

` l 2 zemindars, 


. 4," The commissioners do indeed say that there were eome of the zemindaree privileges which only 
the zemindar enjoyed, when the zemindaree was held khas, er let in farm, bat they do not tell us whet 
those privileges were.” . Y 
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zemindars, which would enable us to state them in one comprehensive proposition. But 
their inquiries have thrown sufficient light upon the Subject to show, An rights, in this 
general sense, were not constituted by former governments at all; that the rights of the 
people called zemindars were continually varying, in one instance im lying one thing, in 
another, another, and that no name applied to classes of individuals in adis: can be taken 
as proof of any fixed aggregate of rights belonging to them, This important fact was more 
correctly stated by Mr. Harington in his note, dated 1st March 1826, where he says, “ At 
the same time it 1s evident, from the inquiry and report of the eommissioners, that little 
regard was paid to the exact designation of the landholders, or tenants of land under the 
Native Governments which preceded that of the Company ; that the maliks or proprietors 
of the villages were sometimes recognized by the public officers as mocuddums, especially 
within extensive talooks or pergunnah zemindaries ; and that, on the other hand, the village 
mocuddums frequently contracted with the aumils for the Revenue of the villages in which 
they were resident, under a vague and indefinite recognition as zemindars, 

* It is therefore the duty of the special commissioners constituted by Regulation I. 
1821 (and equally so of the ordinary courts of judicature, when investigating the titles of 
claimants to the landed tenures in the Western Provinces) in passing their decisions upon 
claims to propretary rights, to consider more the evidence in each case, to the actual pose 
session of such rights, than the designation, whether of zemindars or mocuddum, 
which may have been used in the canoongoe records, or other documents of the former 
Government.” 

21. In the Resolution of Government, under date the 2d of April 1824, some judicious 
instructions on this subject were addressed to the special commission; and by that under 
date the 13th April 1826, we are happy to perceive that conformity to the same view of the 
case was made an established rule. “ With respect to the mocuddumee tenure, his 
Lordship in Council concurs generally in the view taken by the commissioners. The in- 
formation submitted by them clearly evinces the necessity of regarding (and the observation 
equally applies to the ordinary courts when investigating the titles of claimants to landed 
tenures) rather the evidence on each case to the rights individually possessed than the 
designation, whether zemindar or mocuddum, which may be used in the canoongoe records 
or other documents." 

22. From all the elucidations which the state of property in the soil has received, both 
from the present and preceding inquiries, it seems to be established, that there are but two 
points which can be received as fixed and decided; and those are, the right of the Govern- 
ment to a certain revenue from the land, and the rights of the hereditary occupant culti- 
vators. The demand upon the cultivators is indeed various, being only fixed, where fixed 
at all, by a vague understanding as to the custom of the place, to which a certain respect 
was paid even by the arbitrary governments which preceded ours. These two classes of 
rights, the rights of the hereditary cultivators and those of the Government, constitute the 
principal part of the law as regards landed property in India. The other parties who have 
an interest in the soil vary in almost every district, often in every village. The rights, 
even of parties who go by the same name, are so various, that they can seldom be ascertained, 
except by collecting the evidence appertaining to the particular case ; and their interest is 
always to be considered as dependent on those of the primary parties (t.e. the Government 
and the proprietary ryots) and as embracing only what remains after the rights of the 
Government and the ryot are secured. . . 

23. Not ouly has the operation of the commission under Regulation I. of 1821 had the 
happy effect of redressing a great amount of individual hardship and injury, it has also pro- 
duced a most favourable impression on the minds of the people, as is fully and candidly 


„acknowledged by Mr. Martin, one of those by whom at first the measure was condemned. 


24. In the conclusion of his minute on the report of the Mofussil commission, Mr. Martir 
says, “ Previously to concluding this minute, which has been written under circumstances 
atlording little time for the mature consideration which the importance of many of the topics 
above adverted to demanded, but which I have not now had the necessary leisure to bestow, 
I am desirous of stating my opinion of the nature of the effect which had been produced by 
the constitution and proceedings of the two commissions, NO 

* After an experience of their operation during a p of four years, I have no hesitation 
in expressing my belief, that the purposes for which the Regulation constituting them was 
enacted, have been accomplished to an extent which fully justifies the views and expecta- 
tions of the Government in framing it, and that whatever inconveniences may have been 
apprehended or experienced from the institution of an extraordinary tribunal, invested with 
extensive power und directed to unusual ends, those inconveniences have been very limited. 
in their operation, and are more than counterbalanced by the amount of good which has 
beon produced, and by the augmented credit which has been derived to the humane and 
equitable character of the Driush Government, from the redress of grievances which were 
originally intlieted by an erroneous and unjust proceeding of its own ollicers, and from the 
consequent reinstatement in their bereditary possessions of many families of old proprietors, 
to whose rights and interests these proceedings had been most injurious. 

“The benelicent nature aud salutary objects of the Regulation, the enactment of which 
may have originally produced some degree of apprehension and distrust, are now, ] believe, 
clearly understood and justly appreciated; and Í am greatly mistaken if they have not 
served to impress ou the publie iniud a stronger sense of the solicitude felt by the British 
Government for the happiness and welfare of its subjects, and for the security and improve- 
ment of their rights and interests.” 
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themselves in their respective minutes to the same effect. Appendix, No. 75+ 
96. The general view which the information now before you enabled you to take of the Peas 
proceedings of the commission, up to @ recent date, led you necessarily to @ comparison of prd ud 
the extent of the means, which you were employing with that of the end which it was your à Jan, 1880 ' 
purpose to attain. HM ; : ; : ` 
27. Stating your “ satisfaction to observe the general concurrence of sentiment in regard 
to the practical operation of Regulation I. 1821, and your seeing no reason to doubt that the 
labours of the commission have done much immediate good, and have been received with 
satisfaction by the Native commnnity, as also that the Mofussil commission bave exerted 
themselves to complete the duty assigned to them with all proper dispatch,” you nevertheless 
remark, that “ the actual progress made has not equalled the expectation of Government; 
and as the benefit to be derived from such a tribunal must io an especial degree depend on 
the celerity with which it affords redress, it was necessary to Gonsider the measures that 
should be adopted for expediting the investigation and decision of the suits which the 
commission was constituted to adjust." — - , " 
28. Hf one tribunal was insufficient for the business to be performed, the obvious remedy 
was, if you had it in your power, to provide more. For this great end, a very practicable, 
and even easy, expedient was suggested by Mr. Ross. He proposed “ to make each member 
of the Mofussil commission competent singly to pass orders and give judgment, subject only 
to an appeal to the Sudder special commission, in all cases, which the commission collectively 
is empowered to decide." This recommendation he supported by observing, that “ for the - 
dispatch of judicial business (and the business of the commission is wholly judicial), it must 
be obvious that a single judge, having only his own opinion to form and to be guided by, is 
more than equal to two or any greater number sitting together, each having not only his own 
opinion to form, but those of his colleagues to combat, and all subject to the many interrup- 
tions and delays which they cannot but occasion to each other. For diligent and upright 
conduct in the discharge of the judicial functions, it must be obvious too, that e judge sitting 
singly affords the best security, for when a man knows that he will receive the whole of the 
merit of good, and the whole of the disgrace due to bad conduct, the motives inducing him 
to exert himself to do well must be greatly stronger than when he knows that the responsi- 
bility attaching to his situation will be shared with bim by others, In favour of a plurality 
of judges sitting together, I am aware but of one argument that can be urged, which is, that 
the greater the number of judges, the greater must be the probability of right decision. The 
force of this argument, however, is not so great as it appears to be ;, of two or more judges 
appointed to sit together, in all probability one will be superior in ability to the others; and 
surely the opinion of that one is not likely to be improved by the aid of the others. The 
joining of them with him, therefore, can produce no other effect than that of obstructing his 
proceedings in the case under trial, and preventing them from being usefully employed in 
the trial of other cases $; if all were equal in ability, it is indeed possible, but only barely 
possible, that by the suggestions of each other in discussing the merits of a difficult case, 
they might collectively be enabled to arrive at a better judgment than any of them sitting 
singly would come to. But this advantage, if even attained, would be so small, and the cases 
of difficulty likely to occur in which it would be wanted, are so few, that it is hardly deserving 
of consideration, and certainly must be deemed insuflicient to outweigh the disadvantages 
which must be submitted to, in order only to have a chance of obtaining it. It is only when 
a party concerned is dissatisfied with a decision of a single judge that the opinion of another 
judge can be necessary; and then the appeal should be made, not to a single judge of the 
same court, or of the same rank with bim who first tried the case, but to a judge of the court 
-of last resort, who, from his larger experience and approved knowledge, must be presumed to 
be better qualified than a judge of inferior station to perceive and correct any error that may 
ave been committed in passing the decision appealed from.” 
29. Mr. Harington concurred ia this suggestion, and you finally adopted it, with the 
“restriction that a single judge should not pass “ a decision involving some general construc- 
tion of law, not already decided by the Sudder commission, or some new principle of general 
application relative to the rights and interests attaching to landed property; the eommis- 
sioners being still competent to refer to each other cases of doubt ul difficulty, though not 
falling within the above exception." You also extended the same power, and with the same 
restrictions, to the Sudder commission, and gave a power of referring to arbitration cases in 
which the several interests of the parties sharing an estate may come into dispute. 
30. These new provisions having now been in operation for a considerable time, we shall 
receive with much interest the information, which we presume will not be long delayed, of 
the effects which have been produced by them, and the degree in which they have contri- 
buted to the attainment of the objects in view. It may be expected that two judges, sitting 
in separate courts, will get through more business than if they were employed together in 
hearing the same cause; and we shall be happy to find that your experience leads you to 
think that justice is administered not only more rapidly, but as well under the new system 
as 1t was under that which has been abolished. 
í 31. In 
a RENE RR E E 
T Resolution of Government, 13th April 1826, ; . 
, X" It must be presumed that the least able of the judges of courts, in which there are two or more 
Judges, is qualified to try and decide the generality of the causes which come before the court. If any 
of them is not so qualified he is unfit for bis situation, and should not hold it," 
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31. In Regulation I. of 1821, the commissioners were empowered to ascertain and declare 
the nature and extent of the tenures and interests of all persons occupying the lands on 
which they passed any decision, or lands belonging to the same mehal ; in fine, to ascertain 
Tights and record the owners. ; 

32. It had, however, been made a rule by the commission, as is remarked by Mr. Ross, 
that in all cases the investigation on which a declaration of interest or rights must be founded, . 
should be postponed till the question of right to possession should have been decided, 
* [n conformity with this rule,” he adds, “ all the decrees which have hitherto been passed 
by the two commissioners, awarded only possession of the contested lands or zemindaree, . 
Both the nature and extent of the rights attached to the possession have been left unde- 
termined.” Í 

33. This circumstance has introduced a- discussion of considerable importance. It is 
contended by Mr. Ross that the spirit of the enactment in Regulation 1. of 1821, requires ` 
that the declaration of the extent of rights of the parties having an interest in the land, 
“ shall be inserted in the decree awarding possession of the disputed zemindaree, and, con- 
sequently, that the investigation on which the declaration is to be founded, must be made 
before any kind of a decree cau be drawn up. A declaration, (he adds) bath of the nature 
and extent of the rights and privileges vested in the proprietor of a zemindaree, and of the 
proportions in which each proprietor (if the zemindar be the property of more than one), ie 
entitled to share the profits and advantages derived from those rights and privileges, is essen- 
tial to the attainment of one of the principal objects of the enactment, namely, the adjust- 
ment of disputes among the putteedars or co-sharers, and the security of the subordinate 
tenures, The investigation necessary to the attainment of this object must, therefore, be 
made; and this being the case, the practice adopted by the commission of postponing it, 
even if the law allowed it, I should consider unadvisable, as being productive of much incon- 
venience and loss of time. The consequence of it in zillah Cawnpore is, that the Mofussil 
commission must return to that zillah to complete its proceedings there. 

* In conclusion, I beg to observe, in regard to both the points of difference above stated, 
that under the construction of the Regulation adopted by the two commissioners, only a 
small part of the good that was anticipated from their appointment can be attained; and 


‘that their proceedings, without being calculated to ensure even that small portion of good, 


must be productive of all the evils which cannot but attend the annulment of facts on which 
the titles of many individuals to the estates possessed by them are founded.” | 


34. On the other hand, the Mofussil commission, in their letter, dated 6th March 1826, 
urged various reasons to show the inexpediency of their defining rights, chiefly the length 
of time which the requisite inquiry would demand ; and Mr. Christian, on the 8th April, in 
a minute which he prepared on relinquishing the office of senior commissioner, adduced the : 
following considerations : 

“ It has been already stated that it will be almost impracticable, from various causes, to 
define the nature and extent of private rights in the mode prescribed by clause 7, of section 3, 
Regulation-1. of 1821 ; and if it be at the same time necessary to declare the conditions of 
the tenures of all persons occupying lands belonging to the mehals in dispute, it will be 

uite impossible to adjust the different interests connected with an estate, in the occupancy, 
be instance, of a tribe of Rajpoots, without the most minute inquiries, and no idea can be 
formed of the length of time that will be required for entering into such details." The privi- 
leges of the managing landholders being at present but imperfectly understood, and those 
of the cultivators having never been directly recognized, it is impossible satisfactorily to 
pronounce upon them, until more information has been obtained than can possibly be 
elicited by a tribunal tied down by judicial forms, and unconnected with the local authori- 
tics, and which has no jurisdiction but in cases where the parties have been in bona fide 
possession within a limited period. , S ] 

* [n defining the rights even of acknowledged zemindars, there is a difliculty not easily 
surmounted. dn every case three things are to be considered, viz, law, usage and possess 
sion; but it has not been stated which of them, where they differ, is to be adhered to. 
A sharer may be in possession of a larger portion of the ancestral property than by law he 
is entitled to, but which, for reasons sanctioned by usaze, has been long enjoyed by him; 
he may also be iu possession of a larger portion of property than he has a right to either by 
law or usage; and it does not Ht that in such a case the commission cau do more than 
declare the exact portion which belongs to him, leaving the sharers by whom the excess may 
be justly claimed to recover it by à new eis through some other authority, which, should 
such authority take a diflerent view of the subject, muy tend to create embarrassment. 


33. You were not, however, swayed by these reasons. In the Resoluti 
under date the 13th April of the same year, you declare, « It can scarcely be doubted that 
our publie sales must in most cases have so broken asunder the whole constitution of the . 
villige communities within the estate sold, as that the mischief consequent upon them will 
be very imiperfeetly corrected by the mere restoration of the former malguzars. [f restored 
without any detinition of their rights, those persons will probably sevk to possess all the 
advantages possessed by the auction purchasers, and to protit by their usurpations on the 
poke of the non-recorded proprietors ; and the restoration of the estate may not ouly 


on of Government, 


ail to «eure for the general body of the people the recovery of their legal rights, but prove 
the vevasion of fresh evils in exciting disputes and litigation, 

"Tt appen s consequently, to be very important that the detinition of the rights of all the 
pareeners ii sich estates should, if possible, accompany, and in all cases that it should 
closely follow upon, the reversal of the sale. ac 

The 
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“ The experience of the detailed settlements made under Regulation VII., 1822, seems to : 
justify the inference that the inquiry ie highly satisfactory to the pepe end promises to Appendix, No. 75- 
prove the means of preventing much mischievous litigation. His Lordship in Council is not Wende Pen 
aware on what grounds the Mofussil commissioners consider their interference to be re- o Bernai 
stricted: to causes of actual bond fide ession, as stated in the gd paragraph of their a Jan Hn 2 
letter of the 24th of February. Indeed the fact mentioned in the 5th paragraph shows, 
that a different construction has been acted upon, and the opinion has apparently been 
adopted from their having their attention exclusively directed to the 7th clause, section 3, 
Regulation IV. 1821, and from their overlooking ihe provisions of the 5th clause of the 
same section, : ' ; 

^ Under the last-mentioned rule, the claims of all persons who may have lost possession 
of any lands, or who may have been deprived of any property in the rent or produce of 
land belonging to a mehal aold by public or private sale, are expressly made cognizable by 
the commission, and there is no legal obligation on it to give the preferehce to the suit of 
the Sudder malguzar, - "i 

* [n such cases it appears to be advisable that they should, as far as practicable, decide 
at the same time on the whole of the claims before them; and it is probable, that in most 
cases, if the question of the relative rights of the Sudder malguzar and the non-recorded 
parceners be taken up before possession is given to the former, disputes between the parties- 
will be comparatively rare; whereas, if the late malguzars be restored without any pro- 
vision being made for the rights of the non-recorded i pein the former will probably be 
found little: less disposed to resist the just claims of the latter than the auction purchaser: 
would have been if continued in his title.” ' db: 

36, And by section 17 of the rules of practice prescribed to the Mofussil, by the Sudder 
commission, dated 29th of the same month, the Mofuasil éommission are directed to: be 
guided by the observations and orders contained in the above resolution, - ' 

37. It is the less necessary" for us at the present moment to state in detail our views of 
the course which: you thus adopted, because your rules have been some considerable time 
in operation, and we may soon expect to receive an account of what your experience has 
ascertained. It will be truly gratifying to us, if we learn that the Mofussil commission‘ 
have been able to join with the first and most immediately urgent question (that of right to 

ossession), the determination of the extent ‘of interest belonging to the several parties.” 

o this latter point we attach the greatest importance; and till the rights of individuals are 
accurately determiued, we see the difficulties in which both the Revenue and Judicial 
branches of your administration are placed, and the evils which uncertainty on this great " 
eoncern necessarily entails upon the people. There must also, we are persuaded, be great 
advantage in deciding both sets of questions together; because the same evidence which 
proves the right to possession must ofteu be evidence also to the extent of interest ; and at: 
any rate, the same persons and writings that yield evidence: as to one of these points, must 
often be the great sources of evidence as to. the other, The evidence in such instances . 
might be collected with nearly the same trouble with regard to both points, es to one. 
Nevertheless, if experience distinctly prove to. you that, for determining the strength of 
interests, and defining rights, so great a portion of time was required as materially to. retard: 
the progress of the commission, in rectifying the great errors which had been committed iw 
the administration of these provinces, and in replacing the rightful owners of the land who 
had been fraudulently dispossessed, we trust that you did not fail to seek a remedy ; and that 
you have either added proportionably to. the powers. of the commission, by multiplying the 
number of commissioners authorized to decide separately, or allowed them to proceed with 
the question of right to possession. separately; both as it is urgent to redress an existing 
‘wrong without delay, end as the difficulties of deciding this question must daily increaser 
from the loss of evidence. We see that you gave instructions to this effect in regard to 
putteedaree mehals, in which you foresaw that the claims of all the numerous parties might 
"occasionally produce inquiries both intricate and tedious; and we doubt not that the same 
good pirum led you to extend the sphere of those instructione, if experience proved to 
you that a greater extension was necessary. . i M 

38. We wait anxiously for information relative to this point, because it is upon the power 
of such a commission as this to make settlement and registration of rights, that as we 
have on more than one oceasion intimated to you, we build our hopes of seeing accomplished 
that great inquiry which you have instituted in the Upper Provinces. We have eoncurred 
with you in regarding this as the necessary- foundation of any satisfactory and durable 
settlement of the land Revenue; and as affording the means of determining with facility 
and of checking, for the future, disputes in regard to the rights of landed property. We 
have all along, however, felt great apprehension in trusting, to such an extent, decision 
upon what is, or is not, to be every man’s property, to inquiries performed by the collectors, 
which may be sometimes more, sometimes less careful, but must always be wanting in 
some of the most essential securities for, good judicature. We have, therefore, looked with 
deep interest to the experience which might be afforded by this commission; which, making —"' 
its Inquiries in a manner strictly judicial, would, under proper arrangements, form a species 
of tribunal fit to be trusted with those decisions; leaving to collectors the task, not of 
deciding, but of bringing forward evidence and aiding inquiry. ! 

39. We are happy to perceive that views on this subject, analogous to our own, have 
been entertained by an officer of so much experience, and of whose judgment we have so 

igh an opinion, as Mr, Ross, who, in his minute already quoted, says, “ It is exceedingly 
desirable that the Mofussil commission should be enabled to accomplish all the objects of 
its appointment, because in accomplishing those objects, it would be aiding most materially 
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towards the completion of the great work commenced under the provisions of Regulation 


Appendix, No. 75. VIT. of 1822, namely, that of ascertaining and defining (he nature of the landed tenures, 


and the rights, interests and privileges of the various classes of the agricultural community 


SpecialCommission in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. In fact, clause 7, of section 2, of Regulation i. 


to remedy improper 


Sale of Tenures, 


of 1823, requires the commission to perform this work in every mehal or estate in which 
a claim to right of property is preferred to it; and there is scarcely a mehal or estate in the 
said provinces in which a claim, cognizable by it on some of the grounds stated in Resu- 
lation I. of 1821 and Regulation I. of 1823, may not be prefered to it, 7 

- “ On the utility of the great work referred to, L need not enlarge. A definition of the 
rights and privileges which it is its object to ascertain is, wh short, necessary to their secu- 
rity, and to the welfare of the agricultural community; and until they shall be adjusted and 
detined, it is vain to expect that the disputes which must be ever arising respecting them can 
be satisfactorily decided by the ordinary courts of justice, however excellent the constitution 
of those courts maybe, or that any very considerable improvement of the country will take 

ace. 
a On the foregoing consideretions, it appears to me to be very expedient to add to the 
Mofussil commission as many members as the other exigencies of the service will admit, 
and also to make each member competent singly to pass orders and give judgment, subject 
only to an appeal to the Sudder special commission, in all cases which the conimission 
collectively is empowered to decide under the existing Regulations, . 

^ An extension of the powers of its individual members; as above proposed, is, I con- 
ceive, essential to give efficiency to the commission; and I would hope that the great 
advantage which such an extension is calculated to produce, will be deemed sufficient to 
overcome the objections which may be urged to it.” 4 

40. You have quoted, in yout letter now under reply, passages from former despatches of 
ours, relating to certain other cases in which the power of passing decision on rights in the 
land has been assigned to the collectors, and in respect to which we have signified our 
opinion that a judicial commission afforded higher security for the requisite degree of cor 
rectness, ‘You will perceive from what we have now stated in addition to. those former 
remarks, that if the experience afforded by the commission constituted by Regulation L. of ^ 
1821, prove satisfactory, we shall be disposed to extend very considerably the use of such 
an instrument of judicature, to multiply suclf functionaries in proportion to the demand for 
them, and to dispose in this way of all questions which cannot with equal convenience be 
decided by the ordinary tribunals, and which are of sufficient importance to require this - 
* extraordinary provision, 

41. We observe with satisfaction, that the attention, both of the Mofussil and Sudder 
commissions, and also of Government, has been particularly drawn to the case of the 
putteedars in mehals held jointly, which had been transferred by the fraudulent means 
which the commission was instituted to redress. We trust, however, that the case of the 

. Tyots or immediate cultivators who have hereditary rights in other mehals than the puttee- 
*daree, have not been’ overlooked. From the nature of the case, as well as the description 
you afford, we have no doubt that the rights of such ryots have been equally invaded. In 
para, 33 of your present letter you say, “ the reports and correspondence to which we have 
referred your Honourable Court in this address, leave hardly any room to doubt that the 
constitution of the village communities has been extensively affected and broken asua ier 
by the operation of the public sales which have been annulled, by the decision of the com- 
missions; the evil therefore done to the community at large im any villaze so situated, 
would be but very imperfectly redressed by the mere restoration of the former malzuzars, 
who, if the extent of their individual rights remain unrecorded, would in all probability - 
attempt to exclude the non-recorded proprietors, so that the mere restoration of the former 
recorded malguzars would not only fail to secure to the general body the recovery of their 
legal rights, but would leave open a door for endless dispute and litigation, It was clearly 
therefore of importance, that the definition of the rights of all the parceners in such estates 
should, if possible, accompany, or at all events should closely fellow upori, the reversal of 
the wale.” . oe 0 
42. It gives us great pleasure to perceive that the important question of compensation, 
due to such parties as might receive injury by being dispossessed in favour of the nzhtful 
owner, though they had come into possession without any fault imputable to themselves, has 
been attended with much less dilliculty than was to be anticipated. We received with 
much satisfaction your declaration, which an attentive perusal of the reports bas fully con- 
firmed, * that the individuals who have been deprived, by the decisions of the commis- 
sions, of estates held by them, bad for the most part acquired possession, directly or indie 
rectly, hy fraudulent means, and were therefore entitled to little or no consideration, | To all 
those dispossessed who have reasonable claims to compensation, At has been liberally 
awarded; and maintaining. as we have done, the strictest watch over the operations of the 
commissioners, we feel satisfied that il any cases have occurred in which the kev has epe- 
rated with unnecessary hardship to individuals, they must in their nuniber and nature be so 
inconsiderable as not for à mument to be placed in competition with the venetits which have 
accrued to the people. We must at the same time state, that no such cases have falien 
under our observation." ` 

43- lt appears that, during the period embraced in the present narritign of your proeeed- 
ings, Guly one. cham for compensation, to any large amount, had been submitted to yeu. 
It would be superfluous to enter the particulars of this case, which is uot vel fully betore us. 
Your decision is suspended tll the issue of a reference to your resident at the court of 


Oude, the claimant in question being. distantly related to the hing. 1t clearly appears that 
, : ie 
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uestion is one of liberality and policy, rather than of justice; for your conclusion is — e 
M correct, that. the Dey has Hr id title to the compensation from your Govem- Appendix, No, 76- 
ment for which he has applied. Both you, however, and the Sudder commission, think, , 3 a i 
that if he cannot recover «he purchase-money of the land of which he has now been dispos- ii L 
sessed from the parties to whom he: paid it, and upon which parties he has an undoubted Pare ind a 
claim, his case i one which deserves indulgent'consideration. We remain in ignorance of AS 
the probability, or the contrary, of compensations being obtained from those purties: you 
of course have taken such measures as depended upon you for securing it. 1f compensation, 
however, from those who owed it, bas been found impracticable, we have no doubt that you 
have decided the question how far it was proper to carry the liberality of Government, upon 
a just estimate of the circumstances which it was necessary to take into account, and which 
are known only to you. Of these we expect from you a full statement; and when this is 
received, we shall be able to form a jodit of the case. aes on 
44. What we have now written will put you in possession of our views, gerlerally, respecte * 
ing the great subject treated of in the letter now under reply; and also the opinions we have 
' formed regarding the leading parts of, your irem € doubt not that we shall have 
equal approbation to bestow, when the completion of the undertaking will enable you to 
report upon the whole, aud will afford us the means of calculating the consequences which 
are likely to ensue, and the use which may be made of the knowledge and experience which 
will thus have been attained. On the orders which you have passed in detail, and the sub- 
sidiary arrangements which you have seen fit to adopt, we see no occasion for remark, The 


whole are entitled to our approbation, ‘ 
We are, your affectionate friends, - 
(signed) — .. W. Astell. * W. Masterman. 
© J.W. Loch | J. R. Carman, 
] $5 S. Toone. G. Raikes. 
: À R. C. Plowden, J. P. Muspratt. 
: "LN MEC J, Bali. — — C. E. Prescott. : 
. . W., Wigram. . W, S. Clarke. 
. . « R. T. Farquhar, H. S. G. Tucker. 
. ES Henry Alexander. . 
London, 2 Jan. 1829. « i * 
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‘NOTES on the Claim of Shekh Kullen, on account of cancelling his Contract for the ; 
Revenue ef certain Lands in Selamat. = y appead Norg, 


THE claims of Shekh Kullen are interesting on account of the light which they throw on 
effects produced by summary settlements for«the Land Revenue of large tracts of country 
with an intermediate agent, whether designated as zemindar, talookdar or Revenue farmer, 

' Shekh Kullen, known ‘in the cerrespondence of the Western Board of Revenue as “ Cap- 
tain Shekh Kulleh" from his having held the rank of captain in an irregular corps, in which 
` he distinguished himself as a gallantroflicer, retired from the military service in 1810, aud 
enteréd into a farming engagement with the collector of Seharunpore for the Land Revenues 
of a portion of the lapsed nfocurrery lands of the late Rajah Ram Dyal "Sing, His 
contract, extended over 149 villages, for 47 of which he contracted with the concurrence of Villages 47 
the persons who represented the local proprietors in engaging for the Revenues of the ‘ 


Notes on the Claim 
of Shekh Kollen, 


villages With Government, and who are usually designated Malguzars; 34 were made over sa 
to him in consequence of the non-attendance of the former malzugers; 55 in consequence 55 
of the village proprietors refusing to engage; and in 13 the Shekh had acquired the mal- 13 
guzary interest either by private or public purchase, and for these he was admitted to »  —— 
engage as proprietor. The Revenug authorities who concluded this contract having allowed 149 
three years to elapse without submitting it to Government for sanction, Mr. Ross, while & 13 
senior member of the Western Board, visited the district of Sebarunpore during the fourth P 

. year of the unconfirmed lease (or 1822), and being made acquainted with the atbitrary pro- 136 
ceedings of Shekh Kullen, he recommended that, as his contract had not heen confirmed, it a 
should be cancelled, ' * 


A great oversight was, however, committed in not winding up all the conflicting claims 
of the Revenue farmer at the close of Fusly 1299 (1822-23), when his management for the 
136 villages, in which he had acquired no malguzary interest, entirely, ceased. 

In December 1826 Shekh Kullen brought forward claims to the extent of Rs.1,29,000, " 
on account of the profit. which he would, have enjoyed had the contract not been cancelled, 
besides various demands on account of advances and balances due to him by the village 
proprietors, : K 

The Western Board, without entering into an explanation of the merits of the Shekh's 
claims, requested Government to authorize them to effect a comptomise, by offering the late 
ipd 60,000 rupees, in full of all demands either on Government or the village pro- 
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On the 1st February 1827, the Government decidedly refused to comply with this recom- 
mendation, and directed the subject to be fully investigated by the collector of Seharunpore, 
‘under the superintendence of Mr. William Frazer, the second member of the Board. d 

My. Frazers instructions to Mr. Reade show that Shekh Kullen had some claim for com- 

ensation, He observes, “under the sanction of one Board of Revenue the Shekh consi- 
dered himself certain of holding on his farm for the full term (seven years), Another Board* 
cancelled his leases. For this single act the people and the Government are under the 
highest obligations to Mr. Ross ; but the Government is not less responsible to Shekh Kullen 
for the losses he may have been subjected to by the errors of its ollicers, and the still greater 
errors of its system,” which Mr. Frazer designates “the wretched system of oppression and 
deceit, the laws” passed by Government “ have so long upheld.” * 

Mr. Reade thus describes Shekh Kullen’s management: “It was customary with thig 
farmer to under-farm the villages to the inhabitants ; and on each village, in proportion to. 
its size, he raised his under-farming assessment from 200 to Goo or 300 rupees above tlie 
Government jumma. After the end of the. year, after the accounts had been closed, he made 
the defaulters execute bonds for the sums due to him on their engagements, The bonds or 
balances (forming one item of Shekh Kullen’s claims) were principally due from villages thus. . 
situated. There was nothing usurious," Mr. Reade observed, in their nature, and though 
the moceuddums and cultivators might in the first instance have been led to engage with 
Shekh Kullen on very high terms through fear of his influence, or with a view to avoid the 
interference of his agents with the village management, yet having once engaged, there was 
nothing illegal in Shekh Kullen’s making them execute bonds for the balances due at the 
end of each year on such engagements.” i 

I: would appear that when Mr. Reade instituted his inquiry into the origin of those bonds, 
the villagera loudly denied that they had ever executed them. On this point Mr. Reade 
remarked, that at the tine the bonds were delivered over to Mr. Cavendish (then collector), 
the “people who executed them were quite clamorous on account of the farmer having retained 
a copy of each bond authenticated by the Cazee of the plage,” a proceeding apparently 
inconsistent with the declaration that they had never executed the bonds, or that they did 
execute them on compulsion. ‘ ^ 

The villagers had likewise executed bonds to the farmer for advances of money to enable 
them to carry on their cultivation, but the amount on that account was not considerable ; and 
this fact goes far to disprove the. assertions contained in the petitions presented to Govern- 
ment by the late contractor, as to the large amount of the sacrifices which he had made to 
increase the cultivation, the benefits of which he had been deprived by bis leases of the 
Revente being cancelled. ] ` 

The claims which have been admitted by Government are as follow : 


18t.-— The amount of bonds due by the cultivatora to Shekh Kullen from Fusly 1226 $ to 
1238, but without interest, This claim amounts to rupees 7,326. 

» 2d.—The arrears of tuccavi advanced by Shekh Kullen in Fusly 1229, previously to the 
contract being cancelled by Mr. Ross, with interest. The amount of those balances is stated 
at rupees 2,413. s 

3d.—Conipensation for the expense of managing the cancelled contract till the clo-e of 
Fusly 1229, at the rate of five per cent. on the jumma, which would entitle Shekh Kullen, 


under this head of claim, to the sum of rupees 3,748. . 


The Government rejected the 4th and 5th heads of claim, namely, 


4th.—Compensation on account of his contract having been cancelled within the period 
it had to run, although it had been approved and confirmed by the Board. . 

5th.—An indemnity for the expense which Shekh Kullen had incurred in prosecnting his 
claims, and for the delay in bringing them to adjustment, 


Shekh Kullen was left at liberty to accept of the foreroing terms, or to seek his remedy 
in the courts, It does not appear from the proceedings at the Iudia-house whether the late 
farmer submitted to thedecision passed by Government. 

- "Thus the claims have been reduced to less then one-fourth, and with interest on the 2d 
and 3d items to about one-fourth of the sum recommended by the Western Board of Revente 
as a proper compensation, ' , 

The transactions which are detailed in the papers under consideration orivinated in Shekh 
Kullen's contract, whirh was cancelled by Mr. Ross. It would appear that the town of 
Roorkee, with seventeen dependent villages, had, on the death of Rajah Ram Dial Sing, 
within whose mocurrery § the villages were situated, been settled with certain of the Rajpoot 
Proprietors, without any previous attempt on the part of the Revenue officers to detine the 
rights pemn by those parties in the villages for the revenues of which they engaged, 
It would further appear that the engaging proprietors or malguzars were, in one or two sub- 
sequent [| settlements, increased in number, without any minute examination berg made into 


the interests possessed by each ; in short, so long as the persona recorded as the mal;zuzars 
or 
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* The members of the Western Board had been changed between 1819 and 1923. 
t Mrs Frazer ineans deprivation of expected gains. 
$ 18igevo wo 1821-01, f 
* Lands of which the Revenue is alienated by the State, su'ject toa quit-rent, 
j y ‘The Revenue settlements in tlie Western P'iovinces of B ugal have beea usually renewed every 
ve yoare, . 
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or engaging propriators paid the Government jumma, it would seem to have been the prac- 
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tice of the Revenus department to leave the adjustment of local taxation to those who Appendix, No. 76, 


g llect i*, and to a commutation for it. For several years the village com- 
ris ee to have sadly hom the interference of a third party ; but at length sever 
of the recorded malgizara were induced to borrow money from Shekh Kullen and to exe- 
cute mortgage deeds, to the two sons of Shckh Kullen, named Zamin Allee Kban end 
Nijabut Allee Khan. It was not, however, until after the general contract held. by Shekh 
Kallen, was cancelled by Mr. Ross, that the numerous fraternity of Rajpoot proprietors were 
made fully to feel the evil consequences of this arrangement. Soon after bis contract had 
been suppressed, it became of importance to Shekh Kullen to obtain a Regulation tenure in 
all the villages in which he had established an interest. he in 1823 summary 
` actions were instituted against three of the recorded proprietors named “ Ram Buksh,” who 
executed one bond, and against “ Purbhat” and “ Nychul," who had executed the other 
r deed of conditional sale, E : 
poter 1823, the zillah judge, in consequence of Ram Buksh, Nychul and Purbhat _ 
having neglected to defend the suit instituted by Zamin Allee Khan and Nejabut Allee 
. Khan, passed an award. It stated that Mon and Purbhut made a conditional sale of 
“ the third portion of the sixth division of the town of Roorkee, seven-twentieths and one- 
fortieth + of Ükberpore, and ten-twentieths of Salimpore, in satisfaction or in lieu of rupees 
525, due on certain days of season 1219 (1812-13), The decree against the heirs of Ram 
Buksh, who died in 1226 (1819-20) was, in consequence also of a conditional sale of the 
* Jandowning of the sixth division of the town cf Roorkee, the landowning of the half in 
Rampoor, the landowning of a fourth in Ukberpoor," in consideration of rupees 304. 13 annas 
aid to him by the above-named plaintiffs. 
On the 16th March 1824 the Civil Court forwarded to the collector of Seharunpore copies 
of the recorded proceedings, and ordered the seizin of the plaintiffs in the lands awarded by 
the decrees. It is true that the collector did not immediately comply with this order, as, 
on the 15th April 1824, he referred the proceedings to the court for a minute specification 
of the interests to be transferred to Zamia Allee Khan and Nejabut Allee Khan. This was 
accordingly done by the court on the 17th April, and the collector, according to the usual 
forms, placed the names of Zamin Allee Khan and Nejabut Allee Khan as the recorded 
proprietors of the shares stated to have been possessed by Ram Buksh, Nychul and Purbhut, 
' er their heirs, in the town of Roorkee and the dependent villages mentioned in the decrees, 
- Mr. William Frazer, second member of the Western Board of Revenue, in a Minute con- 
taining 261 paragraphs, denounces this proceeding as equally injurious to the village com» 
munites, to the Government, and to the existence of the British authority in India. 


al Notes on tbe Claim 


of Shekh Kullen, | 


Mr. Frazer repeatedly asserta that the unfortunate situation of Roorkee is by no means , 


a singular instance of the evils arising from a technical application of the rules of the Regu- 
lations, without any attempt to ascertain and define the nights, interests and things affected 
by those rules. f : . 
A decree, he observes, reaches the local executive authority from a distant and fixed 
tribunal. That decree directa certain acts to be done by the Revenue department, which 
the latter feels cannot be executed without a fuller specification. The collector requests 
the court to explain the interests which it had awarded to the plaintiffs; and this was 
supplied upon the er-parte statements of the plaintiffs themselves, as the suit had not been 
defended, Had the zillah judge been anxious to escape error, he would have returned his 
decrees to the collector, with a direction that those interests should be ascertained on the 
spot; but no such-proceeding was adopted, as the amended decrees were returned after two ` 
days to the collector, and within five more days were finally executed without the slightest 
manifestation of any error or injury having been thereby committed, , 
When Mr. Frazer proceeded through the district of Seharunpore on a tour of inquiry, in. 
1825, he received numerous complaints of the cruel injuries inflicted on the tinrecorded 
sharers in the lands thus unconditionally transferred to the sonsof Shekh Kullen. Mr. Frazer 
found that those “ landowning " sharers amounted to 72 individuals, who, under the cire 
cumstances of the case, could only recover possession of their lands and rights by instituting 
revular suits in the provincial court at Bareilly, distant at least 130 wiles from Roorkee. 


On receiving those complaints, Mr. Frazer conceived that he was warranted in ordering a . 


revision of the settlement. The collector objected to act on Mr. Frazer’s instructions, and 
the whole of the proceedings respecting joues were referred to the Western Board, the 
majority of which maintained that redress could only be procured to.the injured parties by , 
a regular appeal. This decision of the Board induced Mr. Frazer to refer the case to 
$ \ , Government, 
etitm n treiber et Aat a ie ri te a a Iren, 
* The amount of these bonds at the end of 1826, including interest, is stated at about 1,700 rupees. 
The principal sum of one bond was - «e = — - e Ra5a5 
That of the other - a - = = = - = — 394 


Total « - = Reds 


y * p 


" This shows that the minute subdivision of the cultivating proprietary right existed in the - 
Western Provinces of Bengal as in the other parts of India. So long as the collection of the Land 
Revenue was vested in an ancient family (that of the Rajah) it seems to have been respected, and was 
exposed to usorpation only when it became subject to the British code, which declared the proprietary 
Tight to rest solely in tbe parties recorded as the contractors for the Government Revenue, 
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Government, and to record his Minute of the 7th September 1826, which is evidently in- 
tended to induce Governwent to abandon its artificial system, and to devise a plan which 
would ensure to the people the enjoyment of those richta, laws and usages, which the Peru- 
lations profess to respect, und were intended to uphold, i 
Mr. braver remarks that “the words zemindar and zemindary, bishwadar and bishwa- 
dary, are generally applied in the Western Provinces to hereditary owners of land, and the 
prescriptive tenures of such owners.” But, he adds in a note, that, “ generally speaking, 
the landowning right among Hindoos is unalienable, more partienlarly so amongst Rai pote : 
but there are," he observes, " different practices in dilfevent parts of the country.” Tio 
lands of Roorkee are possessed by many families of Rajpoots, sprung from one stock, Those 
families enjoy equal rights; each male succeeds to a portion of land, his particular inlerit- 
ance, He possesses collaterally a claim upon the whole lands, if all the sharers excepting 
a single individual should be cut off. In consequence of this rule of succession, no portion 
of the lands of Roorkee can be sold without the general consent of the sharers. In the case 
under consideration, “ three individuals of the Roorkee community, it has been assume, 


` mortgaged and made a conditional sale of their own landed property, which was probably 


not saleable, and of that in actual possession of 72 others, to satisfy a private debtor, a 
transaction which,” in Mr. Frazer's opinion, “ was so absurdly fraudulent, that it required 
a stretch of faith to believe that it cud have produced any result," 

` Mr, Frazer observes that, “when a Revenue officer receives the precept of a court to 
execute, he is not bound down only to the full and literal execution, but to the right execu- 
tion of the order; and the consequences” might have easily been avoided, had the collectur 
sent “for a few of the Rajpoots of Roorkee, and put to them a few simple questions,” instead 
of“ applying to the court for information.” 

* The court imagined that three men had the power to sell and did sell land, and land 
dues, their particular property. The court went no further. It pointed ont the lands, or 
rather the nominal shares of land, to be taken from three people, who had niortzayed or 
sold the same; and it directed that the purchasers of the shares should become the engazers 
and payers of Revenue.” Mr. Frazer asks, “ ought it to have puzzled the collecto: to 
execute this award? The shares of land subject to execution were to be separated. If this 
had been done properly, the true state of matters would have been laid open. The land 
dues or rights were to be recorded—a proper record would have unravelled the story. The 
new owners were to be placed in authority over the people concerned in the cultivation of 
the shares of the land of which they had become masters, The definition of the species of 
authority they were to exercise would have indicated the errors of the decrees. All this 
was passed over, and the collector plunged into a reckless exercise of power.” 

The parts of the Revenue system in Bengal to which Mr. Frazer most strongly, ait, 
indeed, unanswerably objects, are, 1st. The total want of definition of the amount to b- 
collected from the parties holding or cultivating the lands, on which the burthen is roughly 
assessed, with reference to an assumed quantity of its produce, 2d. The creation of here- 
ditary farmers-general of the taxes, and thereby the transfer of the public contributions 
into the pockets of individuals. In Mr. Frazer's opinion, this was and is the evil of the 
permanent settlement in Bengal, The error did not lie in fixing the assessment upon the 
and in perpetuity, but in sacrificing the rights, properties and interests of millions to a 
class of landholders, thus constituted the fiscal tyrants of the multitude.” He remarks, “in 
Upper India the intermediate engager is a party who preys both upon the people and the 
government. Le gives too little to the one, and takes all from the other.” 

As Mr, l'razer's minute did not contain any specifie proposition for the orders of Govern- 
ment, his opinions as to the remedy to be applied to the case under consideration wec 
called for. Mr. Frazer being satisfied that the system adopted in the Delhi territory, of 


‘confiding the trial and decision of suits to native judges in the first instance had worked 


well, recommended that it should be extended to the Regulation provinces. He propose! 
to leave ull cases of rupees 1,000 to be decided by one Sudder Aumeen; cases of a loger 
umount, to two; cases involving a still higher amount, to three. The European judzes to 
act only in appeal cases. 

In the Revenue department he suggested two alterations: to reduce the Revenue instar- 
ments from eight tu two, or at most four in the year; to muhe a record of landowners who 
have a right to pay Revenue direct into the Collector's treasury. Every thing elsc, he 
observed, would be fruitless work until such a record was made. 

Alter reviewing the transactions connected with the transfer of Roorkee to the sons of 
Shekh Kullen, the Government observed that “ the case was certainly a very gross iustam 2 
of the abuse of the forma and authority of the court to answer the ee of intrigae.” 
With respect to the suggestions otlered by Mr. Frazer, “it was observo that the r forms 
in question had for some time occupied the attention of Government." —— 

‘Though the Government entirely concurred with Mr, Frazer in thinking that the sun- 
mary decrees in favour of the sons of Shekh Kullen were illegal, and ought not, had the 
Joeal otficera, both in the Judicial aud Revenue departinents, thoroughly understood herr 
duty, to have been made the medium of the serious injustice experienced by the numerous 
proprietors of Roorkee ; yetas the mortesgees had actuully got possession, it only rer ned 
for Government to allord aid to the agzneved parties, to obtain redress by an appear fa tic 
superior court at Bareilly in a regular suit, . 

Pievious'y to the enactmeat of Regulation VIL of 1522, such zenindars as dili ied to 
vater inte enpgazemo nts with Government for the melials or estates. ex which they sere the 
reco ded proprietor; wal such zenindars as kad been exciuded from engazciuetts m cons 
sequence yf thew having tenderat an inadequate Juuuna, Were not entitled to md hat 1 

* Wuess 
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unless they had xm nankar® allowance under the former Government, which was eon- : 


tinued to them to the extent of 10 per cent." The seventh Regulation of 1822, which was 
intended to secure to non-recorded proprietors (that is, parties not recorded in the collec- 
tors bucks as engaging zemindars or malgoozars), the rights and interests possessed by 
them, and to restore them in all cases of illegal dispossession, rendered it necessary to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of such zemindars as might either be excluded from the manage- 
ment of their mehals, or might abandon their engagements in consequence of this unlooked~ 
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for interference of the ruling power to define the rates of assessment within the mehals, of 


which they had been too long considered the undoubted proprietors. : 
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Appendix, No. 77. 
EXTRACT from the Report of the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and Conquered 
"7 Provinces, dated 13th April 1808. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Minto, Governor-general in Council, Fort William. 
My Lord, ——— M Mp" 


1, YOUR Lordship has been apprised, that the late commission, of which we had the 
honour to be constituted members, was employed, from the commencement of November 
last, in visiting the different districts of the Ceded and Conquered Territory, for the purpose 
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of superintending the formation of the settlement, under the provisions contained in Regu- - 


lation X. of 1807. E ; or eg on. 
2. Unequal as we consider ourselves to the duty, we should have had great satisfac- 
tion in reporting to your Lordship in Council the completion of it; but although it has 


not been our good fortune to see the work brought to a successful termination, it is still- 


incumbent upon us to submit to Government all the little information which we have had . 


an opportunity of collecting, during the time that we were employed on this particular 
service, ` ` 


3. At an early period it became evident to us, that we-should not be able to superintend 


the formation of the settlement in person, throughout the several districts of the Ceded and . 


Conquered Territory. . It was scarcely possible to traverse this extensive country within the 
seasun which admits of travelling in tents; while to form the assessment on the spot, and 
to obtain engagements from the numerous malguzars, several months must have been dedi- 
cated to the business of a single district. It became necessary, therefore, to commit the 
execution of this duty to the local officers, and to direct our attention to those general objects, 
on which we could hope to employ ourselves with more effect. 

4. From a tour through the country, we could still anticipate some benefit to the public 
service. With a view to the question of a permanent settlement, it was desirabla that we 


should be enabled to form, from actual observation, a general idea of the state of cultiva- ^ 


tion in the different districts, and of the means which the country possessed of future im- 
provement. 


à. It was desirable that we should have personal communication with the collectors, in - 
order that we might have an opportunity of observing in what manner the public business - 


was conducted, and that the necessity for a voluminous correspondence might, as far as 
possible, be obviated. Questions had arisen on the proper construction and application of 
the Regulations; particular instructions became necessary for the purpose of preserving 
uniformity of proceeding in concluding the settlement; and cases were likely to occur, which 
would require much explanation from the local ‘officers, to enable us to form a correct judg- 
ment on them. ‘ T 

212, We have now taken @ hasty review of the state of the different districts, in the 
order in which they were visited by us, , We are sensible that it must appear superficial 
and imperfect, and we can only plead in apology, that we had many important duties to 
perform within u very limited space of time; that few of the statements, which were called 


for by our orders of the 5th. August, had been submitted by the local officers at the period . 


of our leaving the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and that our preseut report has been 
prepared with little aid from official records. 


213. The whole tenor of the communications which we have had the honour to make, 


will probably have suggested doubts to your Lordship with regard to the expediency of 
declaring the permanency of the ensuing settlement; but the question is of such import- 

ance, that we shall endeavour to give a more distinct view of 
f ; & connected 
TT m e i a 
* Sce section 8, Regulation IX. of 1805.— When the naukar exceede 


I d 10 per cent. of the Govern- 
ment juma, the excess was retained by Governuicut. RE 
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& connected manner, the objections to which the measure appears to us to be liable at 
present. . 

214. 1st. The resources of the country have not been brought forth. Upon the most 
moderate computation, one-fourth of the arable land still remains uncultivated; and assum- 
ing thé gross annual jumma of the provinces at 22,50,000 rupees, an asset of future 
Revenue, to the amount of not less than 75,00,000 rupees pes annum, must he con. 
sidered to be relinquished by au immediate limitation of the public demand upon the 
and. 

215. ed. [n the talooks and farms held by the Rajah Diaram and others, a sacrifice 
still more disproportioned will be made, the public officers possessing no means at present 
of ascertaining the resources of the lands, and it being questionable whether an immediate 
attempt to scrutinize or to assess them, upon the ground of their actual produce, might not 
endanger the public tranquillity. ' i 

216. 3d. The lauds held by those chiefs could not now be regularly assessed ; and if, at. 
a future period, it should be found practicable and expedient to assign the farmed lands 
to the village zemindars, those persons will obtain them at a rate of assessment very ditierent 
from that which prevails in other parts of the district, or Government, in adopting any new 
standard of assessment, would be justly chargeable with a breach of engagement, 

217. 4th. We have not yet obtained a suticient knowledge, either of the present state of 
the country, or of its means of future improvement, to enable us to assess the lands upon 
a just and equal footing, or without the risk of making gross mistakes to the prejudice of 
Government. It has been so much the practice of late years to translate the public oificers 
from station to station, that few of them have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the districts over which they are appointed to preside, and the uncertainty of their 
retaining a particular charge for any length of time renders them perhaps indifferent to it. 
At least it cannot be supposed that they will be equally diligent in collecting information aud 
accounts, and in procuring materials for use at a future period, when they see a probability 
of their being renroved before that period can arrive. A succession of officers is, moreover, 
usually attended with a succession of plans, and the frequent changes which take place, not 
only prevent the adoption of any systematic arrangement for conducting the public business, 
but they perplex and confound the people. 

218. gth. The population of the country is at present very deficient, 

‘919. Gth. The population being unequal to the entire cultivation of the lands, and the 
different estates possessing very different capacities, it would follow that the proprietors of 
estates lightly assessed, or of estates containing much waste land, would have the means of 
drawing away the ryots from estates fully assessed, and the public Revenue assessed on ihe 
latter might not only become precarious in consequence, but the original injustice of an un- 
equal assessment would be aggravated, to the ruin perhaps, ultimately, of particular indi- 
viduals, It may not be practicable, we are aware, to assess lands with perfect gynality in 
the first instance, of to preserve exact equality afterwards, under any plan of settlement; 
but in a country where the land-tox is so high, it is peculiarly necessary to guard against 
those extreme errors, which must be injurious both to the Government and to individuals. 

220, 7th. The landholders do not at present possess that capital which is necessary to 
enable them to undertake improvements, for the purpose of obtaining from the land the full 
produce of which it is capable, and Goveroment cannot, therefore, assess it with any refer- 
ence to its actual capacity. 

221. Sth, In the same manner, the country being without commerce, or enjoying only 
a commerce which is fettered by injudicious restrictions, agriculture is checked and lis- 
couraved, many articles of produce are probably suppressed, and even the lind which is 
already in cult'vation. does not. produce the value which might be obtained from it under 
other circumstances. The commerce of the country is circumscribed, also, by the want of 
opulent consumers; and nhhongh it bas been questioned whether the wealth of the com- 
munity is not derived exclusively from agriculture, it is certain that a government can sot 
diaw a Revenue from the land proportioned to its productive powers, until there exiris a 
demand for its produce, sulticiently extensive to bring those powers into action. 

222, Seme of the collectors have reported, that they are not aware that the custeus 
operate irjuriously in checking the progress of agriculture ; bnt this negative testimony we 
cannot adiit, in opposition to authority which directly points to a different conclusion, and 
which is curroborated by the whole course of our own observation and experience. 

223, gth, The landholders, accustomed to annual or short settlements, and discouraged 
by a succession of unfavourable seasons, would not, it may be apprehended, be wins to 
engage cenerally for that Revenue, which the country, even without an cyfenston ot its 
avrictlture, may be expected to yield under more propitious circumstances, The execs- 
sive drought in the past year was severely felt; and jt 18 not easy to perserdte the Luxl- 
holders that, in makine ‘arvangements for the next settlement, former casualties must he 
chstegarded. "They feel ditlereutly ; nor ought we to be surprised that a mere temporary 


, calannty should leave a strong impression upon the minds of men, whose experience has not 


taught them to expect from the future an indemnification for past disappointments, Under 
the government ol our immediate predecessors, the landholders, we believe, were hte accus 
tomed to Took forward to any distant good ; and we greatly apprehend that our own admire 
tration of the termitury lately as quired by us has noi yet been marker with that caararstet, 
Whick gs catealited to inspire confidence and to stimulate exertion, . mE 

ei. dns A Juge portion of the country must, by the operation o” she existing Fezula- 
tans rena under the management of farmers during the ensuing *car years ; and if can 


not bo supposed that persons who have only a tempurary interest in ths lands will opprop 
atge 
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large funds to their improvement, or that they will engage fora Revenue to be produced by 
the gradual extension of such improvements. An opulent proprietary might engage with 
safety to contribute towards the public exigencies, from an income to be created by means 
of its own capital at a future period; but such a proprietary does not exist in the country at 
present, even if the pretensions of the farmers could be set aside without injustice. Let us 
then hold in mind, that in divesting itself of the right to participation in the benefit of 
future improvement, the Government ud a source of Revenue for which no proper 
substitute is likely to be found, The land has long been the chief object of taxation in this 
country; and, circumstanced as it is at present, we are apprehensive that ye to 
introduce a new system of taxation would not only be unsuccessful, but that it might be 
“attended with very mischievous consequences. ! SE 
235. Lith. Great alienations of land are supposed to have taken place in several districts ; 
and it is, se think, desirable that the fact should be ascertained, before a permanent settle- 
meat be concluded. Such lands can unquestionably be resumed and assessed at any time; 
bat th. y may, in some instances, appertain to particular estates, and a question would then 
arise, whether they were resumable for the benefit of Government or of the proprietors. 
' All such questions, and the necessity for all local investigations, should if possible be pre- 


cluded, before we announce to the people that the public demand on the land is fixed for 


ever, i; 

226. 12th. A similar question will also probably arise (in the district of Goruckpore 
especialiv), with respect to the right of property in the extensive tracts of waste land, which 
are unt comprehended within the limits of particular estates; and it is equally desirable that 
this question should be previously decided. 
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237. 13th, If the arguments urged in our letter of the 12th of October be entitled to ` 


attention, we must conclude that the value of the standard coin of the country has not yet 


been definitively fixed; and should Government wish to alter the standard of the currency - 


alter perpetual engagements shall have been concluded with the landholders, one or other 
of these ditliculties must be encountered : if the standard be lowered, the Government will 
sacrifice a portion of its Revenue; if it be raised, the public demand upon the land will 
actually be raised in the same proportion, in breach of engagement; or if an attempt 
be made to accommodate subsisting engagements to the change which has taken place in 
the value of the coin, it is to be apprehended that the landholders will not feel the same cone 
fidence in the anency of them. : $ ; . 

228. 14th. The proprietary right in the land is at present contested; and the Regulations 
have not provided clear and precise rules for deciding the questions which have arisen 
rerardinz it, The settlement cannot, therefore, be formed with any of the claimants, upon 
& satisfactory assurance that they will establish ultimately their right of property in the soil ; 
and with mere temporary occupants it cannot, we think, be concluded without great 
disadvantage. i $ 

229. Finally. It will not, in our opinion, be judicious to attempt a permanent settlement, 


until it can be concluded without any condition or reservation whatever, The natives undere ` 


stand the value of a mocurrery tenure perfectly well; but tbey are little acquainted with the 
coustitution of our Government, and they cannot readily comprehend that the local ad- 
ministration is not paramount. If they adopt the idea, that the grant is conditional, and 
must await the sanction of a superior suthority, it will lose much of its value: but if, on the 
other hand, they should consider it absolute, and the Honourable Court of Directors, not 


satisfied with the documents ursa which the settlement has been formed, should ultimately _ 
withhold their confirmatics of it, the landholders will, we fear, suspect that they have been ' 


imposed upon, and that we had ho other view in holding out the advantages of permanency than 
to extort frou: them a higher Revenue. Such a disappointmeht would finally extinguish the 
encbers of an expiring confidence; and when, hereafter, we may really intend to confer upon 
the country the benefits of a permanent settlement, distrust wil greatly diminish its value in 
the estimation of the people. 

230. We are ourselves fully sensible of the many advantages which may be expected to 
result from a limitation of the public demand upon the land, We are aware that tempora 
settlcaints are harassing to the people, and that they afford opportunities for frauds an 
abuse. It has been questionzd, indeed, whether a country can make any considerable 
advances in improvement, while the puvicc taxes are progressively increased, and the indivi- 
dual is not permitted to enjoy any benefit fron: the execution of greater industry ; but with 
every previous disposition in favour of the princip!s of a permanent settlement, we submit 
to your Lordship in Council our deliberate and agea ded opinion, that the measure, con- 
sidered with relation to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces generally, is at this moment 
unscasonable ; and that apy premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended 
with a rast.thal sacrifice of the public resources, and may. in particular cases, prove injari- 
ous to the parties themselves, whose prosperity it is the chief object of the measure to secure 
upon a durable foundation, j 

255. {a concluding this address, we shall endeavour to give & more connected view of 
the objects which we have proposed to ourselves, by submitting, in the form of propositions 
the diflereat results to which our inquiries have led us, ~ i , 

234 With the utmost deference, we would recommend that the permanen; settlement in 
ae eia PE de Provinces be for the present postponed, with the uvceptions 
whieh we have had the he gges ship i il, i grapes 
Rims de cee onour to suggest to your Lordship in Council, in a 75 

233. That the ensuing settlement be concluded for a period of four rearss and that 
durs the interval a reference be made to the Honourable Court of Directors, for the 
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purpose of obtaining their authority for the formation of a permanent settlement, uncon- 
ditionally, at a future period. 

256. That during the same interval, the attention of the publie officers be particularly 
directed to the important duty of collecting materials which may form the basis of a fixed 
assessincut; and that, with this view, the Collectors who have distinguished themselves by 
their successful exertions in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces be continued in their 
pes situations, and be remunerated by larger allowances, rather than by promotion to 
higher oflices. : : ; ! 

257. That at the ur A M of the next. settlement, mocurrery or istumrary grants 
be made to proprietors of all estates which shall have attained a high state of cultivation. - 

258. That in all cases where it shall appear that the resources of a district or pergannah 
may not have been brought forth, the settlement.be made fora term of years, upon arussad 
or increasing jumma, and that the assessment in the last year of the term, wherever circum- ` 
stances may admit of it, be declared fixed for ever. ‘ 

259. That the Regulations which regard the different classes of landholders and tenants 
E. a and distinct ruleg be prescribed for determining claims to the property in 
the soil. . : aA ' d 

- 960. That the subdivision of estates, either by inheritance, by gift, sale, or otherwise, 
Le restricted by law, unless each portion into which it may be proposed to divide it be liable 
to be assessed, with a revenue of not less than 500 rupees per annum. 

261. Thit a Regulation be passed, rescinding Regulation XI. 1793, and enacting that 
all estates ut present assessed, or which raay hereafter be assessed, with an annual revenue 
uf less than 500 rupees, shall devolve to the next heir according to primogeniture, ia full 
property, to the exclusion of other descendants, who under the Hindoo or Mahomedan law 
nught be entitled to participate in the inheritance, 

262, That the Regulations under which the adverse claims of the landholders aud farmers 
to be admitted to engage at the ensuing settlement are severally maintained, be revised and 
explained. 

204. That in instances where it may be found highly inexpedient to deprive particular 
individnaly of the farms at present. held by them, the settlement be made with the: in 
quality of aumil or tehsildar; and that, as far as circumstances may permit, engageurents 
be tukun from them, for the purpose of securing the rights of the under-tenantry. 

264. That a Regulation be passed for granting to sureties, from whom the public revenue 
may have been realized on the default of the landholder or farmer, the rights of mortgazees, 
and for empowering the Collector, upon a summary inquiry, to place such sureties in pos- 
session of the land, whenever it skall appear, from the accounts of the parties, that 
the estate has become indebted to the surety to the amount of his‘engazement with 
Government. 

265. That Regulation XXI. 1806, which provides for an alteration in the office of teh- 
sildar, be rescinded ; and that such parts of Regulation XIV. 1807, as regard the constitution 
of that otlice, be revised and amended. 

204, Finally, that a more eificien: authority be established in the Ceded and Cor juered 
Provinces, for the purpose of affording greater security to the rights of the people, and of 
guarding with a more vigilant circumspection the general interests of the Governiuent in 
that part of the empire. = . . 

207. The vast fabric which we have raised in this country is an object of astoms!:ment, 
aud perhaps of jealousy, to surrounding nations; but it is still’ a question, whether its 
strength has increased with its extension. The parts are so disposed, that, as in auimal 
life, io member can be violently separated without danger to the whole. Our attention 
should, then, de equally directed to the most remote ot our possessions; and it would be 
folly and presumption to suppose that such an empire is long to be preserved withont the 
greatest energy, without consummate prudence, or without the constant exercise of that 
provident and watchful spirit, which directs its regards far beyond the objects whieii the 
revolutions of the hour produce. Fortune and our arms have placed under our goverimicat 
an extensive and valudble territory, which an enlightened policy may preserve to us, To 
trace the course of such a policy is un undertaking fo.which we are altogether unequal: but 
among the features which should distinguish it, there arc : ^e which cannot escape obser- 
vation, and to us it appears most essential that our administration should ever bear the 


character of steadiness, moderation and justice. 5 E 
We have the honour to be, Kc. Ke. : 
MOMS (signed) ^ R. W. C«. 
m È H. Si. Gv, Tacker, 


Culeutta, 13 April 1508. 
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exact proposition to which my eoncurreree is sonsht, and any erroneous determination on —— 
the abet way entail roneea petits irremcdiably distressing on such multitudes, that Appendix, No, 78. 
extriord-nary cration is demanded in our procedure. 


rit of generous humanity and disin-| | Minute by the 


Nover was there any measure conceived in à purer spi " 
terested justice, than the plan for the permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces, lt was puce nde, 
wahy the soul of a Cornwallis. Yet this truly benevolent purpose, fashioned with great UN . a 81g. 
à the 


care ^ud deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, subjected almost the whole o 
lower clas-es throughout these provinces to most grievous oppression; an oppression, too, 
so cuareuteed. by our pledge, that we are unable to relieve the sufferers, After such an 
exup ic, let us feel our way before we stake ourselves again by any similar engagement, 

i aree with Mr. Dowdeswell, that when the nverage unnnal produce f a certain tract of 
lud has been fairly defined, it is politic, ag well as equituble, to fix the yearly sum which 
shall be payable to Government, otherwise activity and enterprise are discouraged in the 
cultivator, by our retaining the power of muleting his industry in proportion to the improved 
tillave and more plenteous crop.’ This ascertainment has taken place very widely in the ¢ 
Upper Provinees within the last four or five yeais, Xo that an objection which would have 
bcn valid before that period, referring to the uncertainty of what would be the just claim of 
Government, could not bé urged now, relatively to those particular portions of territory. Bnt 
the amount of the sum payable to Government is not the whole question. Mr. Dowdeswell 
secs it, and thinks he settles what remains, by suggesting that the individuals who now pay . 
the rents for village lands or for pergunnahs, shall be the persons with whom au agreement 
shall be made for a permanent settlement, and to whose responsibility Government shall 
look for.punctual payment. Here lies the very point of the ditliculty. Government pursued 
that system in the Lower Provinces; and giving to the delegated agent of the ryots a right 
of ownership in the soil absolutely gratuitous, invested the person through-whom the pay- 
Mut to the State was to be made with unlimited power to wring from his former coparceners 
an exorbitant rent for the use of any part of the land. This oversight having been poighantly 
forveri an our reflection, it may be supposed that, in framing a permanent settlement fur the 
Upper Urevinces, the error would be corrected, and that such Regulations might be intro- 
dured as wouid secure the cultivator from the rapacity and extortion of the person appointed 
as the medium between him and Government. « This is not easy. When an individual is 
dvyoted by his neighbours to bargain on their common behalf with Government, there is no 
change of relations: he i- ouly the spokesman of the community, and should he assume 
beyond that function, bis constituents would displace him. A new capacity is conferred 
upon him, if Government appoint him to be the person with whom, year atter year, it is to 
settle the account, When the character of a zemindar is assigned to him, and responsibility 
fot the payment of the aggregate rent is attached tu him, Government virtually constitutes 
Lin a publie officer, It necessarily invests him with the power of compelling, trom the 
soont fuuilies ef the village, the payment of their respective portions of the general con- 
tulaten, aud our acquaintance with the propensities of the natives must make us sensible 
that oc 8 power is likely to be misapplied in arbitrary and unjust demands. The culour 
jor ih -*ralned exactions ià readily furnished by the variety existing in the rules and mode 
9i oco poney. . : ; ; nS 

V ».veral Regulation that would be efficient for the protection of the ryots could hardly 
be francd, were their tenures simple and uniform in different districts. So far from this 
being the cuse, there is often extraordinary, diversity in the rights of individuals inhabigug 
the severa! villages within the same district. In.some villages, the repartition in the enjoy- 
ment of laud is equal: in others, one family may be entitled by immemorial custom to a 
dvcuple portion, another to six or eight shares, and hve or six to three or four shares, while 
the rest bave but single allotments in the cómmon stock of the village, and their contribu- 
tions tu fac State ave in corresponding proportion, A sweeping arrangement which shall 
devel those distinctions, or which, on the other hand, shall apply to alt villages this graduated 
Stat because it obtains in some, must involve a violation of those prescriptive rights which 
equity aud pticy shall be anxious to preserve uninjured under British sway. ©- 

To this it may be answered. that it will nof, be impracticable to frame provisions which 
sliall secure to cach individual of a contracting village the full rights which he now possesses. 
A detail of bh provisions, and proof of their applicability, will be all I want, A state- 
ment -hali be made to me of the ascertained usage, in the above respect, existing in a certain 
numb ot villages, the fair Revenue from them being assumed on a careful computation, 
I shall know Lov to deal with the representation, and may satisfy mysc!f that I do justice 
both to the inhabitants and my Honourable Employers. 

As to our being beund by promise to grant a permaucat settlement to the Upper Provinces, 
I wouid ask, what can have been promised when the term used is so indeunite? We did 
not emrace to risk the grievous 1jury of nint-tentlis of the population; there would have 
been utile boon held forth im sich a prospect: nor did the Natives, as far as I could learn 
when I was in those provinces, show any anxiety for wlat we mean by a permanent settle- 
ment, Fiery man wouid be iad to pay as small a sum as possible to the State, Of course, 
the wish mey be considered universal, thar the existing assessment misht not be augmented} 
and evers hend af a family would matur.ly, if questioned, express solicite fur an 
assurance that vue post domaudable trum his should not be inereuscd. But it did not 
Bie to me tiat tiey entertained the notion of the State's viviug a Pedye against. itself, 
"e uH bara tevision of assessments in any poasihle future eireuustances, 1 say this 

9 essit Pho passion, that an indiserect promise has bound us tq a specu act, 7 


x 


" 
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policy would advise our making à permanent settlement, in instances where we were satis- 
fied that the interests of the Company, and of its subjects, were jointly eonsn!ted ; all, 
therefore, that I require is this; let the cases on which i am to decide be broucht forward 
in euch a shape as that my judgment may have distinct and free exercise upon them. 


^ (signed) Hastings. 
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RESOLUTION of Government, dated ist August 1822. 


Para, e. IT being necessary that the course of proceeding to be followed at the expira- 
tion of the present settlement should be determined without delay, his Lordship in Council 
feels himself precluded from longer waiting the receipt of the detailed instructions which 
may be expected from the Honourable Court, It would otherwise have been highly satis- 
factory to Government to have postponed the further directions to be given to the Boards 
and collectors on points of general importance, until it could have been itself guided by ` 
a full knowledge of the views and sentiments entertained by the authorities at home. ` 
Without that knowledze, there are necessarily some matters which must remain for future 
deliberation, and the whole scheme, indeed, will be open to revision. 

3. On two important points, however, the Honourable Court have explicitly declared 
their sentiments. 


ist. They have expressed their full approbation of the plan of proceeding leisurely, 
village by village, for the purpose of uniting with the revision of the Government assess- 
ment the careful ascertainment and record of the rights and interests of all classes 
owning or occupying the land ; and 

2dly. They have directed that the local government shall not, in any case, grant 
a permanent settlement, and have interdicted the adoption of any measure calculated 
to raise or renew the expectation that- such an arrangement is immediately conten- 
plated. 


4. The Honourable Court bave likewise sanctioned the extension of the existing leases 

for a further period of live years, enjoining that measures should be taken to prevent, as far 

„as practicable, such an extension from impeding the local inquiries and adjustments in 
contemplaticn. 

5. Under these general instructions, Government is now called upon to determine the 
course of proceeding to be fullowed in the Ceded Provinces and in Cuttack on the expira- 
tion of the existing leases, 

6. It appears to be generally admitted, that it is very undesirable to subiect the com- 
munity to the inconveniences and anxieties incident to the re-adjustment of the Govern- 
ment di mand, uniil we can enter on the task in such a manner as to secure the accurate asecr- 
tainment of the data necessary to such an adjustment on proper principles, and can combine 
with that measure the further object of investigating, recording and determining the rights and 
interests of the dierent classes and individuals connected with the land. No one appears 
to doubt, that settlements Eastily concluded, and necessarily formed in a great measure on 
the unchicked or iüperfectly checked statements and estimates of native officers or casual 
informants, are the occasions of serious evils, to which, unless under some powerful exigency, 
Government ought not to expose any class. of its subjects. It is hence generally ayreed, 
that unless under special circumstances, the existing jumma should be maintained in the 
case nf all estates held under proprietary engagements, until a revised settlement can be 
iade in the manuer proposed, 2. 

+. His Lordship in Council would have anticipated the same unanimity in regard to the 
advantage of leases for a term of years over the system of annual settlements, and deems 
it wholiv unnecessary to enter on any formal discussion of the point; bat it is plain that 
a reservation by Government of a right of re-entry at the expiration of each year, tf con- 
tinued for any number of years, must have nearly the same ettects as à system of annual 
settlements, “Ag a general scheme, his Lordship in Council feels quite persuaded that it 
could not fail to be attended with embarrassment and loss to Government, Ir lorg cons 
tinued, it must almost certainty prove in the highest degree mischievous to the country. 
With these impressions, his Lordship in Council deems it almost superfluous to inquire on 
what grounds the utientine junior member cf the Central Board states that, according to 
the eustum of the country, the engagements of one year were taken to regulate the demand 
of the nest. There is, on the contrary, reason to suppose, that unless otherwise specially 
a; red, the junana of each ycar was distinctly assessed; and though the demand of ante- 
cedent vests might be assumed as one item in the caleulation of assets, yet the very appeals 
and inveti dions hinted at by Mr, Newnham, are inconsistent with the notion of a hired 
deonand. 7 

X, Them is, nade], reason to beheva, that in. the best times of the Mahomedan rule, 
the tates aneorditiz to wach the ng Revenue was pad and collected, were specifically 
fixed by the Goverment, benz lable to alteration ouly on its amhority (and that rarely 
exercisedd: tid that, conseqtiently, moso far as rekel toa given extent of land uader 
ü seca des ci itien ef tilase, the dear d of tha State und of its othcers was, m oue sense 
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9. Under such a system, sedulously matured and rigidly controlled, the evils incident to m 
the re-adjustment of the jumma assessed on the several mehals might in a considerable de- Appendix, No. 79. 
gree be obviated ; since there was, at least, a fixed and recognized principle by which the == 

. amount to be demanded was settled. 

10, But even under such a system, the evils of annual settlements must have been most 
serious, to say nothing of the i niae to any plan regulating the rent of land by the crops 
grown upon it. It would indeed appear, that under those of the Mahomedan rulers, whose 
mauagement can be proposed for imitation, the necessity of fixing the Government jumma 

* for long periods was recognized, and that, in practice, the demand did not greatly fluctuate. 
11, On the other hand, the system of contract which we found established, and to which 
we have generally adhered, though with a very beneficial change in the parties admitted to | 
~ engage, is in its nature such as to afford little or no security against the most arbitrary dee 
mands; and it must be uunecessary to enlarge on the effects of a plan which would leave 
~ the malguzars subject annually to the recurrence of such demands, and to the influence of 
the hopes and fears on which the native officers would thus be able to work. -~ 

. 12. Under a well-regulated and systematic plan of assessment, by which each malguzar 

and cultivator could be assured of the amount of rent with which he was to be chargeable, ` 
: 8 re-settlement would doubtless lose much of its terrors: but even were we certain that the .. 
- facts necessary to this end will hereafter be ascertained, a considerable period must elapse 
' before confidence can be given to the people, who must necessarily judge of the future by 

the past. — : 1 : ` : 

" His Lordship in Council does not comprehend the allusion to Regulation VIIL 1793, 
which is contained tn the second aud third paragraphs of the draft proposed by the junior 
member, and cannot therefore trace the inferences which it was the purpose of that gentle- 
man to draw,  - ; 

14. In point of fact, his Lordship in Council conceives it may be safely stated, that the 
practice of those Native Governments of which we have had any actual knowledge, and our ` 
own practice in Bengal previously to the permanent settlement, however valuable the instruc- 
tions they convey in showing what is to be avoided, afford but little that could expediently. 
be imitated. — . VA oes JAN MEUS. à 

15. Moreover, the proceedings of the Government anterior to the enactment of a regular 
code and the establishment of a regular system, must, even where most worthy to be copied, > 
be applied with considerable modifications to the existing state of things. 

10. With respect to Moradabad also, which is referred to by the junior member, it is.dis- 
tinctly stated by the late Boatd of Commissioners, that the system of provisional engage-: 
ments adopted by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Batson (both able and assiduous officers), led to dis- 

. appointment and embarrassment, being productive of loss to Government and injury to _ 
individuals, and that until the settlement for the extended period had been concluded by 
Mr. Boulderson, the increase in the jumma was chiefly nominal. : : i 

17. In Goruckpore, too, Government has had sufficient experience of the embarrassments 
resulting from the absence of speeific engagements, and though the inconvenience might be 
considerably diminished by taking engagements as proposed, still such a system soul leave 
unmitigated the evils of annual leases, and must be expected, unless provision be made for 
the carly completion of the revised settlement, to lead to extensive recusance and khas 
management, equally injurious to Government and to the people. i 

18. It would indeed seem, that the plan has been suggested by the junior member, in the 
belief that the revised settlement may be completed in a comparatively short period. But 
on this point it appears to his Lordship in Council, that that gentleman has formed a very 
imperfect estimate of the nature and extent of the work to be performed. 

_19. Even the calculations on which the'senior member of the Western Board has anti- 
cipated the completion of the settlement in a period of five years, see:a to proceed on too 
sanguine an expectation of the facilities to be derived from the prelir.inary inquiries of the 
Native officers. Such investigations will doubtless be most oul but even of those con- 
ducted by the best and ablest of the Native functionaries, the utility will mainly depend on 
the closeness of the control exercised by their European superiors: end if the latter efficiently 
check the statements of the former, Lis Lordship in Council sees much reason to doubt 
whether the number of mehals to be settled in each season by the collectors can exceed, in * 
£o large a proportion as Mr. Ross would seem to anticipate, that to which the labours of ` 
each tehsildar are proposed to be confined. In other words, in order to verify statements 
involving so much detail, and to prepare a record worthy of future confidence, a very. 
minute and detailed course of proceeding seems to be indispensable. 

20. As explained in the orders communicated to the Boa:d on the 15th June 1821, relative 
to the settlement of talook Terwa in Cawnpore, there caa be no assurance of the state of 
property in any mehal being fully developed, unless the Revenue officer shall be enabled to 
Conduct his inquiries on the spot, village by village, proceeding upwards, from the persons 
who till the ground to the Government itself, and noticing distinctly all the classes who 
share in the produce or rent of the land, the extent cf the interest of each, and the nature 
of the title by which it is held, Hence, as stated in the circular letter of the 14th February 
last, the final settlement of each village must, his Lordship in Council conceives, be con- 
cluded by the European officer in the village and amidst the people. The object’ being to 
ascertain and record, not only the fiscal capabilities of the different mehals, their extent and 
Produce, the value of that produce, and the cost of production, but also all interests.attach- 
ing to the land, the arrahgement ought to bear the chi racter of a ryotwar settlement. It is 
hot, of course, intended arbitrarily to destroy the distinction between different. classes of 

tenauts, nor hastily to interfere with the existing mcdes of managemegt; but, as far as 
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practicable, the collectors should ascertain, record, and recognize the extent and nature of 
the land occupied, the interest enjoyed by each ryot, with the oblivation attaching to ench 

21, The annexed extract from the orders issued in regard to the settlement of terium 
lands in Behar, the property of Government*, will explain in a general manner the views of 
Government in regard to khas management, 

22, The instructions issued by the Central Board to the collector of Goruckpore on the 2*ih 
December last, relative to the course to be adopted for the intermediate management of estates 
relinquished by the present malguzars, of which an extract ¢ is also annexed, accord venes 
rally with these orders, excepting that (apparently under the necessity of the case) the senos 
ment is left more to the Native officers than Government would deem proper to be done at 
the proposed revision of existing arrangements, 

23. As far as concerns the settlement, the course to be, followed need not be essentially 
affected by the circumstance that the management is confined not to a Government ollicer 
but to a hereditary malguzar; for his Lordship in Council sees every day more and more 
reason to be satisfied, that without a detailed jummabundy being made and carcfull 
recorded, and as far as practicable pottahs granted, there can be no security for the richt of 
the ryots under any system of management. inp) ? 

24. A settlement so conducted will embrace in its scope the interests of millions. Even 
were there no disputes to settle, the very formation of such a record as would be us ful in 
determining questions when they shall hereafter arise, would require a long period; and if 
contests between the malguzars and ryots, and disputes regarding boundaries, are as fre- 
quent and complicated as is represented, it is plain that the general completion of the 
arrangement can be accomplished only in a long period of years. . 

25. It 


* « [tis necessary that the acting collector should himself proceed to each village; that he should 
ascertain the extent and nature of the land occupied by each ryot, and the rights and privileges 
posscssed or claimed by any individuals or classes belonging to the villages. After inquiring into 
the rates of rent and modes in which it may have been paid, the collector should grant pottalis ta 
each ryot for the land occupied by him, specifying as precisely as possible the amount to be paid by 
each, and all conditions attaching to the tenure. 

** [f payments in kind have in any case prevailed, it is of course desirable to effect a change into 
engagements for money ; but the collector must not attempt too sudden an alteration. He will, uf 
course, be moderate in his demands, and endeavour, as far as practicable, to explain to the rvots 
the determination of Government to secure them in their just rights, and the benefits that will result 
from their being industrious and punctual.” 

With respect to any waste land, it will be proper to define precisely the terms on which it is to 
be cultivated, which ought to be particularly moderate. 

“ The collector will, of course, prepare a regular register of all pottah granted by him, and in iis 
robukaree of settlements will record fully, for the information and orders of your Board, ai! the 
circumstances by which his procecdings may be influenced. He will naturally be attended by the 
canoongoe of the pergunnah, and the teheildar or other officer to whom he may propose to entrust 
the collection. By these olficers, and by the mocuddums and putwarries, the pottahs and registers 
thereof ought to be attested. The opportunity should be taken of explaining fully the duties which 
the putwarry isto perform. The degree in which the agency of the mocuddums ought to be used, 
and the extent of the special advantages to be allowed to those persons, must depend on local vir- 
cumstances, of which the cullector will be best able to judge. 

“ [n regard to the establishment to be entertained for ellecting the collections and other detas. 
his Lordship in Council must chiefly rely on your Board and the collector, But whatever is dene 
ia this respect, there can be no security to Government against loss, unless the accounts are regu- 
larly and carly audited and adjusted, 

* The chief points to be aimed at are these:-—1st. Accurately to settle what each cultivator i: to 
pav. zdly. To adjust the terms of the holdings, so that each ryot shall have a clear interest in 
adhering to them. 3dly, To take care that all sums paid are duly credited to the payer; aad, 
Atlily. ‘Tu prevent any unnecessary expense or embezzlement of the amount received." 


$ 32, In cases where the malguzar shall decline, you will proceed as follows: The great loss 


, experienced fum kham collections being undoubtedly to be ascribed to the collectors not taking 


the precautions which every proprietor does in the early part of the year, you will insist on the 
tehevdar's going in Assar to the village, and preparing for each cultivator detailed ryottee pottahs, 
enumerating fields, their rate and extent, under the nee of the canoongoes and putwariy. 
These puttahs you will attest, and retain copies in the shape of a register for each village in the 
Sudder office, On the ryottee. agreements being adjusted, you will endeavour to obtain, in con- 
formity to ancient practice, the assistance of the mocuddum in the management, by occcing hin 
moeuiddumee, and place the collections under the putwarry as aumeen assisted by peons, desiring the 
tehxillar to enter in his monthly tawjee by adding a column, the amount of the estimated demand 
to the village at the end of the klurreef and of the rubbee. The telisitdar must be required to send 
a counterpart of the detailed putwarry accounts, under his own and the canoobgoe's attestation, to 
their having satistied themselves by tie customary methods of comparison with the ryots and occa- 
sional inspection of fields, of their truth. T", 

“13. dastead of the putwarries beiug disposed to oppose the collectors, 8 great prejudice to the 
public interest arises from the latter cotircly neglecting the important services of this class of men, 
whe, iu fact. in coriunetion with the viliave mocaddumá, performed on the part of the 2eioindins the 
shole of the dates of Reveaue manacement. By due rewards, as aumcens, (hen instrum otility. in 
Vies manae mert will be found to t Jer this mode of realizing the Revenue itte less ditocult thor 
contrets wah zemindacs,— Yoo aitcrtion is drawa te explaning to this class Regulation MA of 
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o5. Tt must be fallacious to argue from the experienoe of settlements, in the most careful cn 
of which so many points were omitted, and in which even the extent of estates was in general Appendix, No. 79. 
lefi alteeether uncertain; and although, after the complete settlement of a few estates, the — 
progress of the Revenue authorities may undoubtedly be expected gradually to become oe 
wore rapid, any attempt to hasten by a summary procedure an arrangement involving so ° aana 
much detail, must necessarily lead to error and confusion, which may indeed be concealed 1 Aug. 1822, 
for a -cason, but will ultimately appear with increased virulence in litigation, violence and 
fraud. ; f : i 

«6. Of this Mr. Ross appears to be fully sensible. He has accordingly, in stating five | 
years as the probable period required for the formation of the revised settlement, combined 
with that caculation the assumption that there will be employed in the work a number of | 
- European officers considerably exceeding the complement heretofore available for Revenue 
`. duties in the Ceded Provinces, or what it would be safe to reckon. upon for the future, even 
. were vacancies from ill health less likely to occur. ; 

- 27.. The manner, too, in which Mr. Ross connects with his plan the assumption that 
leases would be granted for a term of ten or fifteen years, appears to indicate his belief that 
a longer period fidis five years will probably be found necessary for the completion of the 
setilement. The commissioner of Cuttack estimates eight years as the time required for 
that purpose. : ‘ : 
m The sentiments of the acting senior member of the Central Board on the subject are 
not fully stated. But though he considers the circumstances of Goruckpore to be such as 
to justify a special arrangement in regard to it, and proposes that the jumma of Government 
shall be summarily re-adjusted, he approves the general extension of the existing leases for a 
pn of five years, in order to acquire the information necessary to the proposed settlement, 
t is thence clear that he does not consider it possible to effect the revision within so short ' 
a period as his colleague would seem to anticipate. f 

29. The late junior member (Mr. Martin), in his minute of the 3d August last, proposed . 
to allow five years for the settlement of the pergunnahs belonging to Ghazeepore and Juan- 
pore, and appears to have calculated on four years as the period required for the final settle- 
ment of the six pergunnahs belonging to Goruckpore Proper, which he considered ripe for a 


' 


D 
permanent settlement. 


30. While the above considerations appear to show that, without a large addition to the 
number of our European officers, the revision of the settlement of the Ceded Provinces will 
require many years for its completion, his Lordship in Coungil observes that the temporary 
extension of the existing settlement need not prevent the adoption of the measures necessary 
for the benefit of the inferior classes of tenantry. ¥- 

31. The possession by the malguzars of a five years’ lease, will not apparently operate to 
deprive the collectors of any authority or influence which they ought to possess. Their de- ` 
cisions, as they will not be passed in the urgency of making an immediate settlement, or: 
with the view to an immediate re-adjustment of the Government demand, will be and appear 
to ^e more impartial; and although some arrangements may require such a modification of 
the coutract between Government and the malguzar as can be made only on the expiration 
of the lease, yet the temporary postponement of these will not probably occasion any serious 
inconvenience, 

32. The limitation of the Government demand on the Sudder milguzar involves no pledge, 
barring the interference necessary to secure the rights of inferior holders. 

33. The right of Government so to interfere ie undoubted ;-and since, in admitting the 
present malguzars to engagements, there was assuredly no intention on the part of Govern- 
tient to convey to them any rights inconsistent with those of the under-tenants, his Lordship 
in Council is not aware of any ground on which such an interference could justify a claim 
on the part of the malguzars to abatements in the existing jumma, If, indeed, it shall be 
found in any case that any illegal collections were inadvertently included among the assets 
on which the jumma was fixed; such collections must of course be discontinued, and 
adequate abatements granted ; end further, to meet the claims which the Sudder malguzars 
suay urge on the ground of decisions passed in favour of under-tenants, it may be expe- 
dient to provide, that if any malguzar may be unwilling to continue in the management “ 
of the mehal which he may hold on the extended lease of fre years, subject to the conditions 
Telative to his under-tenants, which the collector and Board may impose on the revision of 
the settlement, he shall be released from his engagement, and an entirely new settlement 
shall immediately be made. d 

34. On the above from. his Lordship in Council has deemed it proper to determine, 
that che existing settlement shall be expressly extended for a further term; and the period 
of five years does not appeat to exceed what is necessary for the satisfaction of the people 
and the improvement of the country, or for securing to the Revenue authorities leisure tu 
conduct the proposed revision without embarrassment from frequent interruption, 

35. It may, indeed, in some cases happen, that after revision shall have been completed, 
the zemindars will refuse to take the extended leases tendered to them on such terms as the 
Revenue ofticers may deem equitable. But such instances will, bis Lordship in Council 
trusts, rarely occur, if, as is intended, the prospective demand be fixed on a moderate scale; 
and the circumstance that the malguzars will no longer be called upon to accept the terms + 
oti-red uncer the dread of being immediately ousted from their lande in the event of recus- 
reir id » advantuze of some importance ; for it will tend to secure that moderation 
: Rie s "i Lis ue leading principle of the whole arrangement, and will give at least 

s of security which would otherwise be wanting, notwithstanding all the precautions .. 
tot might be used to guard agait.st over-assessment.: : . 

3% Where instances may occur of a perverse refusal on the part of the zemindars to 
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accept the offered extension of their leases, little difficulty will hereafter be experienced in 
effecting the adjustment of the jumma to be demanded on their expiration, when all the 
particulars of the mehals shall have been fully developed, though a period of three or four 
years should intervene. 

37. But although, in regard to the general expediency of extending the existing settle- 
ment in the Ceded Provinces and in Cuttack for a further period of five years, the opinion 
of his Lordship in Council remains unchanged, the representations of the Central Board 
to whose sentiments on @ question of fact his Lordship in Council must attach much weight, 
appear to show that it would be advisable to except Goruckpore and Azimghur from the 
general scheme. Government has, indeed, long been disposed to consider these districts as . 
calling for special measures, under the conviction that the past settlements were singularly 
defective ; and anticipated, in an increase of the Revenue of that district, a fund whence to 
meet such partial remissions as might be necessary in other quarters. 

38. The facts and observations now stated by the Board appear to show that the defects 
of past settlements of Goruck pore are still more serious than Government had apprehended, 
and that the evils to be remedied are proportionately grave. 

39. By directing special attention to this district, his Lordship in Council trusts that it 
may be found practicable so to strengthen the Revenue administration of it, as to secure 
the completion of the settlement at a comparatively early period, and at the same time to 
prevent the disorders which would otherwise probably result from an extensive recourse 
to khas collection. ' The number of instances, indeed, in which the zemindars will refuse to 
hold on from year to year at the present jumma, will probably be comparatively few, if they 
see that the European officers of Government are prepared really to exercise an active and 
efficient system of ryotwar management, and that they cannot therefore hope, as appears 
sometimes to have been the case, to render their alleged recusance, and the consequent 
khas management, a mere pretext for sharing the embezzled rent among themselves and the 
Native officers, 

40. In itself, a system of ryotwar settlement and collection would not appear to involve 
any serious difficulty. On the contrary (due advertence being had to the different classes 
and their different privileges), it would seem, when well administered, to be the system of 
all others best calculated to secure the prosperity and comfort of the great body of the 
people. But the reservation above stated implies, that each officer should have under his 
management ouly a limited numberof mehals; for the system requires great minuteness of 
supervision over its detailed arrangements, and if these be too extensive to be punctually 
attended to, the consequence must necessarily be confusion, embarrassment and loss, 
Hence the objections to the plan as a general arrangement, unless the number of European 
oflicers, or at least of officers raised above temptation by good principles, and the liberality 
of Government strengthening those principles, be greatly increased. 

41. In regard to the success of the arrangements adopted at Madras, different authorities 
would appear to have stated very opposite opinions. On the whole, his Lordship in Council 
would conclude, that though great advantages have resulted from the settlements being 
made ryotwar, i. e. with a distinct reference to the tenure of each ryot, where such a settle- 
ment lias been carefully made, and where the assessment has been moderate, yet that as a 
system of general management, a preference is due to the plan of village leases, indepen- 
dently of considerations of private rights by which the exercise of a discretionary power 
must be restricted. z 

42. Partially, a system of ryotwar management would qr to have had entire success 
under the deputy collector of Khoordah ; and it may, doubtless, again be beneficially tried 
in Goruckpore under the control of the Central Board, where it may be rendered necessary 
by the conduct of the Sudder malguzars. 

“43. His Lordship in Council is accordingly pleased to determine that the existing settle- 
mient of Goruckpore and Azünghur shall not be generally extended; but that the zemindars 


of those districts shall be allowed to hold on their lands from year to year at the present 


jumma, until a revised settlement can be made, and shall be held liable for that junma 
vearly, unless they shall have declined to enter into the provisional engagements directed 
by the Board. . : 

44. In addition to the collectors of Juanpore, Ghazeepore and Goruckpore, his Lordship 
in Council is pleased to resolve, that two duly qualified officers be appointed deputy col- 
lectors, with an allowance each of 1,000 rupees; the one to take charge of such portion 
of the district of Azimghur, and the other of such portion of Goruckpore, as the Roard may 
suggest. Arrangements will also be made for affording to Mr. Barlow the aid of an 
assistant. The Board will, indeed, consider the whole of the officers under their authorit 
to be available for the work, in so far as the good of the public service will allow; and 
Government will, of course, be happy to receive any further suggestions which the Board 
may see reason to submit, with the view of effecting the early settlement of Goruckpore 
aud Azinehur, . i 

45. With reference, also, to the moderate extent and the peculiar circumstances of per- 
gunk Puttaspore and its dependencies, it appears to be expedient to exempt that tract 
vf country from the operation of the general rule. . . . 

40. Even should circumstances prevent. the collector of Hidgellee from undertaking the 
sertlement, it will doubtless be in the power of Government to make some special arranges 
ment for the purpose in the ensuing vear, 

47. In Cutack, and in the distnets of the provinces westward of Benares, the several 
collectors and other officers who way be appomted to the duty vill, of course, first come 
meure on the ressetileinent of the mehals now beld khas or let in frm. They will subse- 
quently proceed with the other estates, perzunuah by perguunah, as directed by the Board. 
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The mehals first mentioned being situated in various parts of the country, it will be proper ^ ————— 
that the leases granted should be of various terms, that they may not hereafter expire Appendix, No. 79-. 

simultaneously. In some cases it will probably be necessary to conclude engagements - — 
without having an opportunity of entering on the minute investigations to be required in mien 

future revisions of the settlement. In these cases, the leases should not extend beyond five of ernen, 

years, unless under special circumstances, i NOME LL 

48.' With respect to the mode of selecting mehals for settlement, his Lordship in Council 
must necessarily rely chiefly on the Boards and the local officers. i 

49. The senior member of the Western Board appears justly to have felt, that in order to 
render the statements prepared by the tehsildars really useful, those officers must have 
ample time to ascertain, not only the general extent and capability of the several estates, but 

. also the quantity and quality of land cultivated by each ryot, with the nature and conditions 
-of the tenure, and that the mode in which the facts are ascertained must be distinctly speci- 
fied, and that without this, the information given by them, like the douls and statements 
furnished at preceding settlements, would be far too general and of too doubtful a character 
to answer the objects of Government. He has thence been led to propose, that under each 
tehsildar a small number of estates should be settled in each season; so that all may be 

- employed, and the settlement completed without unnecessary delay, and without the expense 
of a separate establishment of officers. ; 

* po. To this plan, however, there occurs the obvious objection, that the mehals so settled 
in each year must be scattered over the districts: so that both the immediate revision by 
the collectors will be rendered more troublesome, and the future operations on the expira- 
tion of the lenses may be more seriously embarrassed. 

' Bi. It may be presumed, too, that all the tehsildars are not equally competent to the 
important duty of conducting the preliminary investigations required ; though where they 
have been long stationed, their local knowledge must be very valuable. : 

52. His Lordship in Council is therefore disposed to think, that the settlement in each © 
year should be confined to certain portions of each district, so as that all the inehals settled 
under the control of each collector, or. other European officer, may be within a convenient 
distance of each other. E 

53. But, as above observed, this is a point of which Government must leave the deter- 
mination to the Boards. - : 

54. Both tehsildars and canoongoes, indeed, may doubtless be very usefully enp oyra in 
collecting information preparatory to the formal revision of the settlement, especially if the 
canoongoe and putwarry Regulations can be duly enforced. 


55. Having settled the general mode in which the executive officers are to enter on the 
pue the more important question recurs of the nature of the arrangements to be made 

them. : 
7 8. However disposed his Lordship in Council may still be to recognize the expediency 
of a perpetual settlement, in cases where the particulars for the ground of it shall have been 
duly established, the recent orders of the Honourable Court above adverted to must pre- 
clude this Government from holding out to the people any pledge as to the adoption of that 
measure. ^ 
. 57. It being, indeed, at all times the desire of the Governor-general in Council (as recently. 
explained to the Honourable Court) to postpone the arrangement until it can be adopted . 
with & full knowledge of the extent and value of the lands, and the rights and circumstances 
of the people, and with a careful forecast of the probable effects of a perpetual limitation 
of the Government rental on their interests and habits, the period of its adoption must 
necessarily have been so remote as to dissuade his Lordship in Council from any immediate 
declaration of his intentions. . 

58. On this point it is sufficient to quote the words of the despatch addressed to the 
Honourable Court on the 28th December last. 


“ Persuaded, as we are, of the advantage to be derived from extending the terms of the 
leases, we are by no means anxious to urge your Honourable Court to a hasty declaration of 
& permanent settlement. i . 

“ The more we consider the subject in its various relations, the more we feel satisfied of 
the necessity of much careful research and of long and serious reflection, before such 
a measure, irrevocable in its nature, shall be adopted. 3 

^ Whatever questions may have been agitated in regard to the property of the soil, it 
has never been disputed that, on this side of India at least, the Government was entitled, 
by usoge co-existent with the origin of all private property, to the chief share of the net 
rent of the country. 

. " The immediate effect of a permanent settlement must thus be to create, through the 
limitation of the Government demand, a new property before unknown, or comparatively of 
insignificant amount, viz. a considerable surplus profit or rent from the land, after defraying 
SEEN of cultivation, the profits of stock, and the Government Revenue, The distri- 
bution of this fund, which in a moderate period will probably equal the present Revenue 
of Government, may have a very important influence on the whole frame of society, and the 
relations of its different members. 

^ Were land held here by tenures analogous to those generally prevalent in our own 
Country, we should have little hesitation in recognizing the expediency of leaving to the 
poprietors tbe full benefit of future improvement; though, even in this case, it might 

ecome a question how far some limit should be put to the subdivision of propertyaor to - 

that of the advantages derived from the limitation of the Government denied, d . 
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* But the question is rendered much more complex by the entanglement of the various 
rights attaching to the land. The gradual rise of the general body of landowners from the 
depression necessarily prevalent in a country. where the Government demand has absorbed 
nearly the entire net rental of the soil, is in effect calculated, we think, to produce almost 
certam and unmixed good. The result, however, may be very different, if particular parties 
or persons are raised in every mehal above their present level, as compared with their villave 
associates. All may with advantage ascend together in the general scale of society ; but 
the immediate rise of one above his fellows would be felt, and would actually operate as 
a degradation of the rest. 

_* Ou the other hand, if no special advantages are given to any one, and if the net rent be 
distributed among all who own and occupy land,.many of the objects, with a view to which 
the permanent settlement of the Revenue is most desirable, may be lost, the instruments of 
good government may be wanting, the net produce of the land may be frittered away 
among a multitude of needy cultivators, and the relinquishment by Government of its nichts 
to an increased Revenue, may serve only the hurtful purpose of enabling the occupants of 
the soil to waste an useless superfluity of labour in its tillaze. 

“ Our sentiments at present lean in favour of a scheme, which, avoiding any sudden 
change in the relations of the different persons composing the village communities, would 
bring them into direct contact with the officers of Government, and gradually tend to raise 
from among them a class capable of leading the general body, and of aiding Government 
in the civil administration of the country, i 

“ Bat before coming to any apent determination, we must of course desire to have 
before us a very distinct view of the state of things as they actually exist. At present, 
therefore, we shall content ourselves with soliciting the attention of your Honourable Court 
to the matter, generally satisfied (if we are not misled by our anxiety on a highly interest- 
ing subject) that in the whole circle of political science there is scarcely any question more 
important in its relation to private interests and to the public weal.” : 

59. With these sentiments, his Lordship in Council would have thought it necessary to 
have had before him the settlement of various individual estates in full detail, before assine 
any final orders in regard to the permanency of any proposed arrangement; and the «bis 
able Court having now pronounced a solemn injunction against the adoption of any measures 
calculated to pledge them to a permanent assessment, it remains only for this Government 
to consider a course to be followed under a system of temporary leases. 

60. The general principles by which his Lordship in Coancil proposes to be guided, in 
80 far as they have yet been settled, may be briefly stated as follows : 

to. To unite with the revision of the Government jumma, and the investigation of the 
facts by the determination of which its amount must be regulated, a full inquiry into, aud 
a careful settlement of, the rights and interests of all classes connected with the land. 

6a. To provide, by distinct rules, for the maintenance of the rights and properties of all 
such classes, until legally transferred, renounced or defeated, 

. 63. To fix, as precisely as possible, the manner and proportions in which the net rent or 
profit arising out of the limitation of the Government deniand is to be distributed among the 
different parties possessing interest in the soil, | 

- 64. To vest the Revenue officers with such judicial functions as may appear necessary to 
enable them to execute the duties above sketched. ! 

5. To continue the existing assessment in ordinary cases, until a revised settlement can 
be made, as above proposed, and on such revision to alter the jumma only in cases wherein 
a clear ground may be shown for demanding an increase, or allowing an abatement. 

66. Although the Honourable Court has objected to the general extension of the existing 
settlement beyond the term of five nde his Lordship in Council still confidently antici- 
pates their sanction to the measure of grauting longer leases, after a careful revision of the 
settlement in the mode above explained, persuaded that such a measure will be highly con- 
ducive to the comfort of the people and to the prosperity of the country, and that, instead 
of impeding, it will greatly facilitate the full investigation which they bave directed. 

t7. The policy, indeed, must be obvious, of granting leases for such a term of years, 
às that the settlements first made shall continue in force until the re-settlement of all ihe 
provinees can be completed; for otherwise, the work must be interrupted, or the lecovs 
muet be prolonged in such a manner, as that all the advantages of the length of cerm will 
be lost, and none of the benefits secured that might be expected from a re-setuement. 

GR. With respect to the period fur which leases are to be grauted, ths determination of 
the question must be regulated by a consideration of local circumstauces, His Lordship in 
Council is disposed. to agree with the senior member of the Western Board in thinking, 
that in some cases it may be advisable to grant leases of 20 ot even 25 yeurs. Such was 
the recorded opinion of Sir E. Colebrook aud Mr. Trant, and such is understood to be the 
general sentiment of the most experienced and intelligent officers. The immed ate advan- 
taze, Indeed, will probably be most apparent where the Sudder tulguzars are themselves 
cultivetors, But even where the management is vested in intermediate classes, every ex- 
perience shows how extensively the arrangements formed wit's these by the Government 
otlicers mithuence their procedure towards the subordinate tenratry; and it will be, of course, 
one main object of the Revenue officers, in forming the revised settlements, to secure for 
all classes a share in the benefit derivable from the limitation of the Government demand, 

ty, Aa hr asthe question depends on the probable period to be occupied in the settle- 
meut, it is yet too soon to come to any final docision. ; 

go. Aller tw experince of a ccitain. number of se tloments. conducted in the manner 
propesed, we shall be Letter able to estimate the y obablo time that will be wpe to 
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effect a. general revision of existing arrangements throughout the country. - At first it Will 
be better to exceed, rather than to fall short of the required period, in granting leases, A 
even though there should be p other circumstances to suggest the expediency of making 
the settlement for a long term of years. . SAN 

71. Generally, rias fox his Lirdshi in Council is disposed to think, that it would be-- 
proper that the new leases should be for periods of not less than 10 or 12 years; it being, 
of course, open to Government to admit popen to the benefit of a still longer term, 
where special circumstances may suggest that course. . na DE 
| 72. With respect to the amount of jumma to be assessed, his Lordship in Council doubts 
whether any universal rule can yet "un be leri beyond the general injunction to 
observe great moderation, and not to allow the discoveries to which @ minute inquiry may 
lead, to induce a hasty and largely enhanced demand beyond the scale of past collections. 

73. Although interdicting the adoption of any measure calculated to raise or renew the 
expectation that a perpetual settlement is immediately contemplated, the Honourable Court 
` -do not in any degree appear to require, that the exaction of an increased rent should neces- 
sarily follow from the reservation of the power to make such a demand. On the contrary, 
„the Honourable Court have constantly urged the propriety of moderation in assessment, 
. and of a careful attention to the circumstances of the individual classes affected by our 
Revenue operations. Even where the means of raising the Revenue are most abundant, 
where the strict right of Government to demand an increase'is undoubted, and where the 
ultimate enforcement, of such a demand may be of clear expediency, they have urged the 
necessity of avoiding any sudden enhancement. The existing appropriation by individuals 
or classes of the net rent of the country may be abusive and useless, but it may not be the 
less inconsistent with humanity and policy, for the Government to destroy, by a sudden 
resumption of its rights, institutions and habits which have grown out of the relinquish- 
ment of them, The application of this principle bas come more directly into discussion in 
considering the circumstances of Khoordah, which, from being assessed with a light quit- 

rent, and held by one who was rather a tributary prince than a subject landholder, was 
subjected, on the rebellion of the rajah, to the rales ordinarily applicable to zemindars, 
. 54+ A large share of the net rent of the country had been appropriated by the rajah to 
' the support of a large. body of rude militia, whose leading men held Jageers in lieu of pay, 
and all of whom were possessed of service lands, subject to a light assessment. When the 
rajah was divested of the management of his estate and became a stipendiary on the 
British Government, the attempt to assess the lands by ordinary rules, and to draw into 
the Government treasury the net rent which had previously gone to support his numerous 
retainers, operated, of course, to destroy the existing institutions, and to deprive of their 
ordinary means of subsistence a large body of men for whose app no other adequate 
provision could immediately be made, Hence, undoubtedly, much misery was produced ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, much discontent was excited. It mattered little that the 
pus generally appeared to possess no rights beyond what the arbitrary will of the rajah 
ad allowed them; that their existence as a body under the British Government was worse 
than useless, and that in ceasing to use their services, it was apparently equitable to dis- 
continue the advantages which they had held, by no fixed right, in consideration of their 
rendering such service. The mischief remained the same, though there might be no legal 
injury; and in this as in other cases where similar resumptions have been made, whether 
by the: officers of Government or by the zemindars, abundant evidence was given, how 
importantly and widely the tranquillity and good order of the country may be affected by 
Revenue operations. 

75. The example of Khoordah is further important, as showing that the evil consisted 
chiefly, not in the change itself, but in the rapidity with which it was introduced. A light 
assessment having long prevailed, the sudden demand of a full Revenue operated to reduce 
to penury, and to drive to acts of violence, a numerous body of men who, under a more gra- 
duil course of measures, would be converted into industrious and peaceful cultivators, r 
|, 70. By a judicious system of moderate assessment, by the grant of certain personal advan- 
tages to the leading men, combined with measures for bringing all to a sense of the security 
and advantage of an immediate connexion with the Government officers, wherever the iuter- 
ference can be exercised without shocking the sentiments of the people, an extensive change 
is gradually accomplishing, with great benefit to the community, and with every prospect 
of an ultimate Revenue to Government, exceeding the utmost limit of the past demand, 

77. The same principles should always be borne in mind, wherever it may be proposed to 
make extensive resumptions of land held free of assessment, or to raise the Revenue, on the 
discovery of extensive assets not previously brought to account; and the attention of the 
Central Board, and of the officers efítrusted with the management of Goruckpore, must 
therefore be particularly directed to the subject. ; ; 

78. Where the person enjoying the rent is a single malguzar or lakerhajdar, who hes levied 
from the cultivators a full assessment, the case will be sufficiently provided for by granting, 
in the mode heretofore in use, such a distinct allowance or abatement as the circumstances of 
the party may require. To the great body of the people it will signify little whether the rent 
ls collected by Government or by an individual, unless that individual has so employed his 

, Income as to contribute to their comforts or advantage, or can be useful as a subordinate 
Instrument in the civil government of the country. 

79. But even in such cases, independently of the object of maintaining the higher classes - 
of the native community, itis the desire of Government that much consideration should be 
shown for persons whe have long enjoyed rent-free lands, whether in our ald or in our more 
en rud provinces, Though the tenures may be invalid and abusive, it is not wise 
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or humane to urge the Government rights to a length entailing the distress and ruin of 
individuals, 

80, Where the net rent has been enjoyed by a great body of cultivating zemindars, or 
othgrs, m a shape of a light assessment, the expediency of mild and considerate course, in 
asserting the dues of Government, is still more urgent, and at the same time the determina- 
tion of the precise measures to be taken is more difficult, as the interests concerned are 
likely to be more complex, , 

81. It is in entire accordance with the views and wishes of the Honourable Court, that 
the Governor-zeneral in Council resolves to fix moderation of demand as the leading princi- 

* E . P b 

ple of the ensuing settlement, An adherence to this principle, and the grant of long leases, 
will, his Lordship in Council would hope, powerfully operate to counteract any feelings of 
dissatisfaction that dum arise out of the postponement of the proposed permanent settlement ; 
and from the great body of the agricultural community it does not appear to be expected ' 
that any such feeling will arise, or complaints be urged. 

- 82, It is, indeed, one advantage of the system of temporary settlements, that Government 
can, under such a system, readily allow those abatements which the circumstances of the 
peu may require, but which, under the opposite scheme of a fixed jumma, would probably 

barred by the exigencies of the publie service. 

83. If, however, complaints shall in any case be urged, they must be met by a distinct 
and candid declaration, that the supreme authorities m England have reserved the decision 
of the question to themsclves, and that that decision can only be expected when the circum- 
stances of the several mehals, and the person owning and occupying them, shall be developed 
in the manner contemplated at the revised settlement: ; 

84. The minute information to be then acquired and recorded will, his Lordship in 
Council hopes, enable the Revenue officers precisely to explain and determine the principle 
on which the rates of rent are in each case fixed. Hitherto, generally speaking, the demand 
of Government seems to have been regulated by no clear or determinate rule. The facts 
being imperfectly ascertained, the settlement with the malguzars has been rather a composi- 
tion for undefined demands than an accurate adjustment of rights, or a well understood 
contract. ! 

85. Indeed, the fundamental question, whether there was to be recognized any limit to the 
Government demand beyond what it may impose upon itself, or what would apply to all 
taxation, has not been met with sufficient distinctness. . 

86. The general notion has certainly been, that the rents payable by the cultivators are 
regulated by fixed rates, determined by local custom, and that the Government jumma, 
whether levied directly from the ryots, or through intermediate malguzars, is to be adjusted 
by the same principle. But the distinction between rates binding the intermediate azents 
after settlement by the supreme power, and obligations attaching to the Government. itself, 
has not been sutticiently maintained; and, as far as concerns this part of India, the data 
would seem to be wanting for any conclusive decision on the above question. 

87. It appears, iadeed, that the ancient Hindoo laws assigned to the sovereign a certain 
and moderate share of the produce; but, if we may judge of the practice of ancient times by 
that of more mouern Hindoo principalities, it may apparently be assumed that the actual 
sums levied from the cultivators were by no means always limited by the nominal rates, In 
this part of India, moreover, the rights of the people, in their relation to the British Govern- 
ment, cannot be determined with reference to the rules of the Hindoo code. The arrancee 
ments of the Emperor Akber would seem to have been founded on the principle of a division 
of the crop between the Government and the cultivators in certain fixed proportions, the ordi- 
nary rule being apparently to fix the jumma at one-third of the average produce; lut, 
besides that the'rule would appear to have been arbitrarily imposed by the monarch, its 
application to various, and the most valuable articles of husbandry, does not appear to be 
distinctly ascertained. N 

88, So also in the Mogul system, as described. by Mr. Grant,* who states the ordinary 
money rates to have been fixed by an average valuation of one-fourth of the produce, var- 
ous exceptions are specified, aud the rates, where fixed, are spoken of as fixed by authority. 

Ry. The different sunnuds and perwaunahs quoted in the discussions which preceded the 
perpetual settlement in Bengal, and those produced by the talookdars and istumrarders ie 

the 


* In Rengal, a division of the crop seems to have been confined to the khomtar lands, In these 
the ordinary rule was half and half. The Bebar renters, in the absence of agreements, were autho- 
rized to take 22 4 seers, leaving 17 § to the ryots. oe MEM 

Mr. Grant states the ordinary rule of division to have been, in lands not irrigated, hal and half; 
in irrigoted lands, one-third to Government, and two-thirds to the ryot. . 

For opium, suzur-cane, and other valuable articles, from one-fourth to one-eighth. — 

In Delhi, the avowed principle has been to take, as the Government dae, half the grain produce. 
Clauwe 14, Section 54, Regulation XXVII 1303, authorizes, for lauds in full cultivation, a demand 
of tive-eighths by the Government officer, . 

In some of the Madras provinces, the rules stated by Mr. Grant appear to have prevailed, the 
ryut’s advantages being however curkuled by various exactions, In others, the ryot's share in lands 
not requiding irrigation seems to have varied from 40 to tv in a hundred, 

The ryotwar sarvey-rents would seem to haye been fixed at the highest rate that each field could 
bear. ý . 

From the reports of the collectors in. the Western Provinces, recorded in the proceedings of the 
16th September 1320, it appeared that the sircaree share varied from onc-cirhth to five-vighths. 

Iu Penares the rates varied from vac-halt to tw o-sixteenths, threc-titths, and two-thirds, 
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the Western Provinces, would appear to enjoin generally a consideration for the ryots, but 
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the relative extent of their interests, and those of Govemment. Moreover, the system 
established by Akber and succeeding Mogul monarchs had apparently long ceased to regu- 
late the proceedings of those rulers to whom the British Government succeeded, and by 
whom (excepting, perhaps, the feeling that it was impolitic and unjust to expel by exaction 
the hereditary EDEN ond edad seas to ancient usage), no principle would pro- 
have been admitted as of general application. : 

ges In various petierit various rules are stated as fixing the mode in which the 
crop was divided between the sircar and the ryot, where the system of butaee or kunkoot 
prevailed.* oe . t : ` 

Q1. But besides that these rules admit, only of partial application, there is no sufficient 

. proof of their being binding on the ruling power. Moreover, the extent of the share assigned 
to Government is generally such as would absorb ail the net rental of the country. 

92. It exceeds, therefore, what it would spe to-be expedient to demand ; and conse- 
quently, supposing the fact to be established, that the rates specified were recognized as 
constituting the utmost limit of the Government jumma, they would not afford any practi- 
cal rule for determining the amount to be actually assessed; since, as far as concerns the 
arrangements of our Government, a rule which allows a latitude beyond what expediency 
and propriety prescribe must of course be wholly inoperative. . 

03. On the whole, indeed, bis Lordship in Council is disposed to conclude, that although 
the Native Governments, to whom we succeeded, allowed considerable weight to ancient 
custom, even in adjusting their penny demands; and though, in later days especially, 
they were too weak to enforce ali that they might regard as their just dues, yet that (subject , 
to the general obligation of consulting the case of the ryots), the right of the ruling power 
to fix the rate of its demand was never questioned; that, in fact, whatever fixed rates 
existed had reference to an assessment made by the supreme authority, or its representative, 
which that authority might, if necessary, revise without the imputation of injustice, but 


which, until revised by order of the supreme authority, was binding on all subordinate — 


Revenue managers. . . 

94- Although, however, such appears to the Governor-general in Council to be the just 
view of the case, theoretically considered, it is pot less the wish of his Lordship in Council, 
that in fixing the Government jumma, a careful advertence should be had to the rules and 
rates practically in force within the several local divisions, ; P 

: 95. All sudden alterations are of course to be avoided, without reference to the question 

. of right. But, further, wherever fixed rates have long prevailed, the same principles as have 

regulated the determination of Government in regard to claims founded on prescription and 

long possession in other cases, would induce his Lordship in Council to recognize usage as 

constituting e sufficient title of right; provided, of course, the possession be bond fide not 
maintained through fraud or concealment. 

96. The facte consequently relative to each mehal must be diligently sought in accounts 
and other written documents, as well as through oral testimony, advertence being at the 
same time had to any ordinances or declarations of the supreme power, and the rules and 
practices of subordinate authorities. The inquiry must embrace al varieties pf land occu- 
pied by various tenants; the general rates, if any, established in the pergunnah being con- 
trasted with those prevailing in each mouza or local division, and the origin and force of 
both being carefully noted. - pi 

97. When there may be no rule or custom to limit the Government demand, or where 
the law and custom of the country may justify a demand, such as, if enforced, would leave 
the tenure of the cultivator without value, the question will of course arise, what proportion 
of the crop, or what amount of rent it is proper to demand, with a view to the comfort of 
the people and the prosperity of the country. ^ po d 

gë. This would be a question to be determined only after minute inquiry into the circum- 
stances of individual mehals: for the numbers, castes, characters, habits, situations, and 
institutions of the people must be carefully considered, as well as the nature and productive- 
ness of the land, and the facilities of disposing of its produce, 

99. Generally, it ia the desire and hope of Government that the great body of the agricul- 
tural community may be raised to a state of ease and affluence above what they now enjoy, 
and that if the possessions of individuals cannot be made more extensive, they may at least 
be made more secure and valuable. : 

100. But different classes may naturally require very different degrees of consideration, 
and even the bare calculation of profit and lose will vary greatly, from other causea than the 
mere nature of the soil. d 

101. In the case of Government especial caution is necessary to guard against an exces- 
sive demand ; for there must always be great danger, lest, while we imagine that we take 
only @ share of the net rent, we in fact encroach on the fair wages of labour end profits of 

- stock; or even compel the cultivators to sacrifice the means of maintaining the actual culti- 
vation, in order to discharge the Government jumma. 

_ 102, Independently, therefore, of any special reasons that may exist for particular modera- 
tion, and of cases wherein special agreements may be taken with a view to the construction 
of useful works or other similar improvements, it is essential that, in all enses, the agri- 
culturist should enjoy a liberal return for his labour and capital ; and that all authorities 

: . should 
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should bear in mind, that the evil of an excessive demand, through which the growing pros- 
perity of the country may be checked, is far more serious and extensive than that of a 
temporary sacrifice of the full dues of Government. 

103. With the views already stated, his Lordship in Council anticipates the eventual ex- 
pedicncy of granting special advantages to certain individuals and classes, beyond those 
which they can of right demand. 

104. But the first object is to maintain the different classes in their present relative situa- 
tions, and to avoid any measures that may induce an alteration in the condition of indi- 
Mae or the dissolution of existing institutions, without a clear perception of advantage in 
the change. ; . 

105. As concerns the great body of the resident ryots, if those be recognized (as by the 
custom of the, country they would nn entitled) to possess a permanent right of occu- 
pancy, it would seem to be indispensably necessary to de security of their rights, that the 
superior malguzars should be restricted to the rates of rent ascertained and determined at 
the settlement. 

106. A right of occupancy, subject to an indefinite demand at the will of an individual 
must plainly be nugatory. The very existence of such a right, therefore, on the part of the 
ryots (where established to exist) must be taken to imply some rule of limitation on the part 
of the Sudder malguzar; and whatever obscurity may have involved questions touching 
the rights of the State under governments constituted as those to which we succeeded, it 
seems never to have been doubted that the supreme authority possessed and frequently 
exercised the power of determining the rates of rent to be levied by the malguzars from the 
resident cultivators, ` 

107. In this case, however, as when determining the demand of Government, his Lord- 
ship in Council must desire that long usage be fully adverted to. By it the claims of all 
classes, the zemindars as well as d ryots, must be generally determined, any deviation 
being to be justified by special circumstances. When, however, the Government may be 
about to resign in favour of the malguzars any part of what it might itself demand, either by 
granting leases on easy terms, or in perpetuity, or for a long term, the opportunity may of 
course be taken of making such stipulations in favour of the inferior tenantry as may appear 
proper. Hence even should cases be found in which the custom of the country may appear 


` to leave the ryots least protected from excessive demands, Government may equitably inter- 


fere to secure them from it. : 

. 108. Where the ryots may be merely contract cultivators, holding from year to year, 
without any permanent obligation or tie, his Lordship in Council would not be disposed to 
introduce any change ; for the system which attaches to the land various permanent interests 
independent of any contract between the parties, though it cannot without cruel injustice be 
dst roy ed, is not one desirable to establish. 

109. But where the ryots possess a permanent right of occupancy, the examples of the 
few districts wherein rates were fixed by the Revenue officers at the permanent settlement 
would appear to show that such a scheme, while it is essential for the security of the ryots 
is also advantageous for the zemindars. 

11% From the earliest period of the British administration, the propriety and necessity of 
taking measures to settle the rates according to which the rent demandable from the resident 
rion should be adjusted, would appear to have been fully recognized ; and those even who 
thought that the assessment should be left to the zemindars, concurred in requiring that 
a distinct and permanent settlement should be made with the cultivators. 

111. The system adopted for the settlement and collection of the Government demand, 
under short leases and rapidly-adjusted contracts, was unfortunately such as to render the 
realization of the Government Revenue the chief object of the labours of the Government 
and its officers; and, in consequence, comparatively little progress was made, up to the 
time when the administration of the Marquis Cornwallis commenced, in ascertaining or 
recording the state of things in the Mofussil, and the rights and interests of the great body 
of the agricultural community. 

112, Lord Comw.llis acted on the principle, that to fix the Government demand was the 
first step towards the proper settlement of the rights of the people; and further was per- 
suaded, that for the security of the public Revenue a permanent, nay a perpetual settlement 
of the public jumma was urgently required. . 

113. To the completion of this work, omani f the attention of that revered person 
was mainly directed; and the strong conviction wit which he was impressed of its neces- 
sity and importance, rendering him apparently impatient of details by which its completion 
mizht be retarded, he scems to have relied on the rules for the issue of pottahs and the 
appointment of putwarries, together with the operation of the courts of justice, as affording 
suflicient security to the inferior tenantry. ` eee Be 

114. The failure of those means, as applied under subsequent administrations, atiords 
no ground for questioning, that the security of inferior rights and tenures was in the con- 
templation of the authors of the permanent settlement. A : 

115. Though leaving the task of assessing their estates chicfy to the zemindars, who 
were required to issue puttahs, subject to the direction of the collectors as to the fonn, and 
of the courty of justice as to the terms, the intention of the Government appears clearly 
to have becn, that tlie legal rates existing at the time of the settlement should be 
maintained. : ^ 

116. The rules * which prohibit the imposition of new abooab or cesses; which iss 

the . 
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solidation of all existing demands, which direct the issue of pottahs, with the 
pele S rate of rent specifically adjusted, and which provide for the renewal of pottaha 
at determinate rates, when cancelled under the rules enacted against collusive or improvi- 
dent agreements, all appear conclusively to evince the design of the Legislature to protect 
the ryots against any arbitrary enhancement of rents. The views of Lord Cornwallis are 
indeed specitically pronounced in his Minute of the 3d February 1790, wherein he distinctly 
declares that tents were only to be raised by reclaiming waste, or inducing the ryots to 
cultivate the more valuable articles of produce: and the preambles of Regulations XIX. and 
XLIV. 1793, by declaring the original right of Government to a certam proportion of the 
produce of every begah of land, and designating the profits of the malguzars as the differ- 
ence between the value of such proportion of the produce and the sum payable to the 
public, appear to be founded on the principle, that the ryots’ payments were to be regarded 
. Botas the mere rent of land due to an absolute proprietor, but as an assessment payable to 
intermediate managers, possessing a hereditary and transferable property in the incidents 
of their management. 


117. In the Benares code * the rule was laid down distinctly, that all abooab or charges 


introduced subsequently to the year 1187 should be abolished, and the demand on the ryots 
for the land then cultivated by them was fixed by the rates of that year, the parties being 
allowed to make their own bargain for waste lands. : . 

118. The provisions of Regulations V. 1812, were in no degree designed, nor, when duly 
considered, can they be interpreted as designed, to abridge the privileges of the ryots, or to 
abrogate their right to demand new pottahs at determinate rates, when their existing engage- 
ments may expire or may be cancelled. 

11g. In Benares it is stated, that the rule above quoted has operated to secure, in some 
degree at least, the rights of the ryots ; but in Bengal and Behar the provisions in question 
seeni to have been little effectual. 
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120, In truth, they are, certainly, somewhat wanting in that clearness which so im- ' 


portant a matter demanded; and it cannot be concealed, that the great author of the per- 
"manent settlement, resting too much on the notion that the established rent was as much as 
the ryota generally could pay, or as the zemindar could reasonably wish to demand, did not 
estimate with sufficient distinctness, tbe degree in which the possession by the ryot of a 
right of occupancy at determinate rates, must limit the proprietary interest. of the zemindar, 
nor provide with sufficient precision for such a limitation. i. 

121. Further, too much reliance was undoubtedly placed on the etfect of general laws 
which no specific measures were adopted to enforce, and in the instrumentality of the courta 
of justice which could scarcely be expected to afford protection to the parties chiefly exposed 
to danger, even if they bad been better furnished with information às to the principles by 

„which their decisions were to be regulated, while the cognizance of suits oly for. 
a trifling sum, but involving the most important principles, rested for the most part with the 
inferior tribunals. . : 

122. As far, therefore, as concerns the ryots, the perpetual settlement of the Lower 
Provinces must, his Lordship in Council apprehende, be held to have essentially failed to 
pon the contemplated benefits, witb Winter sdvantages it may have otherwise been 
attended. : 3 

123. As to the expediency of maintaining the tenures of the ryots, or of allowing them 
to fall into the condition of tenanta at will, the Governor-general in Council cannot view it 
as a question debateable. Their rights, his Lordship in Council considers it the bounden 


duty of Government to maintain, and though the policy of putting a perpetual limit to the 


rents payable by the cultivator may be mooted, when, in the progress of society, the 
surplus produce of his lands may so greatly vary, yet such a consideration would not afford 
any reason for questioning the SipEliey of giving permanency to rates for a considerable 
period of time. ` 
_ 124. The views entertained by the authorities in England are sufficiently explained by the 
instructions which they have repeatedly communicated both to this Government and to the 
Government of Fort St. George; and reserving for future consideration the question of the 
distribution of the fund arising out of the limitation of the Government demand, the im- 
portance of which will maialy depend on the permanency of the settlement, his Lordship 
in Council must, of course, desire to give full effect to the views and wishes of the Honour- 
able Court, in regard to the measures to be taken for the protection of the ryots at all 
future settlements. . : 

125. The example of Bengal has shown that further securities than those provided in the 
existing code are indispensable; and his Lordship in Council is strongly inclined to the 
opinion, that no real security can be given to the ryots, unless we distinctly act upon the 


principle of minutely ascertaining and recording the rents payable by individual ryots, of .. 


granting pottahs, or, at least, registering the ryots’ holdings, and of maintaining the rates 
established at the settlement, during the term of such settlement, as an essential part of 
the assessment. The adoption of this course will apparently be entirely consistent with 
every thing we know of fixed principle in the system of preceding governments, . 

126. In directing and sanctioning ryotwar settlements under the government of Fort 
St. George, the Honourable Court would appear, us already intimated, to have constantly, 
maintained this principle; and though in these provinces our long recognition of the 

. zemindars 
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zemindars as hereditary proprietors of all interests attaching to their zemindaries, aud not 
inconsistent with the right of others, must oppose a serious objection to any plan of general 
gotwar mauugement, which is, besides, in the judgment of the Governor-general in 

ouncil, not otherwise expedient, yet the right of Government to interfere to fix and define, 
by means of the Revenue officers, the relative rights of zemindars and ryots, and thus to 
make a ryotwar settlement, howsoever the mehal may be subsequently managed, appears to 
his Lordship in Council tu be incontestable. 

127. It might, of course, greatly simplify the arrangement, if, as has been proposed, 
the assessment were fixed at & certain specific share of the estimated produce. His Lord- 
ship in Council, however, apprehends that no such rule could be generally applied. Inan 
early stage of society, or in limited tracts where the soil and other circumstances may be 
found to be nearly uniform, a certain share of the produce may perhaps be demanded as an 
equivalent for the use of lands of which the productive power will not materially vary: but 
in more advanced stages, and in extensive provinces embracing many varieties of soil and 
situation, there must necessarily be much land cultivated, of which the whole erop does 
little more than repay the labour of the husbandman, and much that affords a larve surplus, 
after meeting the wages of labour and the charge for capital employed in its tillage. Nothing 


consequently could be a less equitable scheme than to fix the Government tax by one nni- ‘ 


versal rate of partition of the gross produce. ` 
128, Of various mehals (however various their circumstances); we may, of course, strike 


the average, and assume that, one estate with another, the net rent amounts to one third or . 


one fourth of the produce, We may thus establish a general rate or rates, according to 
which the amount to be required from an officer or malguzar charged with the collections of 
an extensive pergunnah shall be regulated and their accounts checked. But such rates 
cannot generally be applied to individual villages, still less to individual fields, further than 
as one means of determining their aggregate produce. It seems, therefore, essentially 
necessary to enter on the task of fixing, in detail, the rates of rent and modes of payment 
current in each mouza, and applicable to each field; and anything short of this must be 
regarded as a very imperfect settlement. 

129. When the rates of rent payable by the cultivators are settled, it will remain to deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the advantages to be assigned to the intermediate manacers 
or others, and the manner and proportion in which the net rent and profit arising out of the 
limitation of the Government demand is to be distributed. 

130. If any limits be put to the subdivision of mehals (considered as items of the Public 
Revenue, or trusts vested in the malguzars), it will, of course, require mature consider- 
ation to determine, whether the same or any other limit shall be imposed to the subdivision 


of the properties more immediately attaching to the soil: a question equally important and 


difficult. 

131. The various circumstances of different mehals will doubtless require a considerable 
variety of scheme in regulating these important points; and before passing any final orders 
on the subject, his Lordship in Council must desire to have before him several individual 
cases, in all their detail, with & full explanation of the views and sentiments entertained by 
the Board and by the local officers. So also, his Lordship in Council would wish to decide 


on any questions relative to miscellaneous cesses and sewace collections, with reference to . 


individual cases, - ; 

132. This principle his Lordship in Council conceives it right to observe equally im 
Cuttack ; thouch tenures appear to be there less complicated than in the Western Pro- 
vinces, and much valuable information relative to them has now been placed on the records 
of Government, 

133. Qf euch information no part is more valuable or important than that contained in 
the memoir prepared by the secretary te the commissioner, The Governor-general in 
Council has consequently perused that paper with the highest satisfaction and interest, and 
on some points hia Lordship in Council deems it proper to take this opportunity of record- 
ing his views and sentiments. 

134. Cuttack, like our other provinces in this part of India, appears generally to have pre- 
served the origi division of the country into mouzas or townships: the productive lands 
of each being, with partial exceptions, cultivated, as in Bengal, either by fixed residents 
(thanee ryots), or by py-hhoost ryots, migrating farmers, or the residents of adjoining 
mouzas. 

135. The former appear to have possessed the right of occupying their fields, from gene- 
ration to generation, subject to the payment of the Revenue of Government and the esta- 
blished dues of its ofhcers. They enjoved, likewise, free from assessment, the ground on 
which their houses were built, and a small portion surrounding it: and had further appa- 
rently the privilege of free pasture fur the cattle employed in tillage, and the right of using 
the spontaneous productions of the waste, to the extent required for the construction and 
repair of their houses and the instruments of husbandry. ; 

136. Still they would seem ta have been so heavily taxed, that their tenures were without 
exchangeable value, aud sales consequently were unknown. Their situation, indeed, is 
represented as having been, and as still beiug, inferior in comfort to that of the py-khoost 
ryots, or contract cultivators, who claimed no permanent tenure in the lands occupied by 
them. 

137. In this respect. Cuttack would appear to resemble the adjoining provinces of tho 
Madras Presidency, in which it i8 stated that, throughout the country, from Nellore to 
Ganjam, the occupant cultivators (Cadeems), though enjoying the risht of holding their 
lands from generation to generation, subject to the payment of the public dues, derived freu 

t it 
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it no rent, and had nev: > becu known to dispose of their tenures by sale, Such, indeed, 
would appear to have bec? generally the case of the khoed-khoost ryote of Bengal. 

138. But, as will heres ter be more particularly observed, excepting the Government, there 
would appear to have exisced in Cuttack no one to contest the right of the resident ryots to 
be regarded as proprietors of the land they tilled, ] | M P: 

139. As in other parts of the country, various parcels of land in each village were held 
free of assessment, either by different officers in virtue of their offices, or were appropriated 
to religious and other purposes, But a peculiar class of landholders appear to have been 
created through the sale, by the Government otficers, of separate parcels of land, generally 
of small extent, and stated to be waste, excluded from the general rent-toll (bunjur khanj 

umma). E i ! 
1 ed The possessions of these persons (denominated khureedah lands or milk khureedagee, 
and their owners, Milkdars Khureedadars), seem to have been originally purchased as free of 
assessment, but subsequently rendered liable to a fixed quit-rent. : They were distinguished 
from the ryotee lands, in being more distinctly recognized as the absolute pope of the 
occupants ; and farther in this, that they would seem to have frequently possessed a con- 
siderable value. MA t . i 

141. A further peculiarity appears in the establishment of the villages called putnas, by 
the separation from the mouzas of certain spots of ground appropriated ae the sites of houses, 
gardens, and other similar purposes. 
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142. Of these, as they sellom contained any arable land, the Revenue would appear to have : 


consisted chiefly of ground-rent (chandeena) levied on each of the premises, with occasional 
cesses. The occupants would appear to have been regarded as owners of their respective 
possessions, but the nature of the tenüre has not been fully explained. f 

143. The occupants of these putnas would appear to have frequently possessed consider- 
able tracts of khureedah land ; and the collection of the Revenue payable on account of such 
Jands being in other cases also distinctly collected, there thence arose a further violation 
of the mouzawarree division of the district through the system on Revenue management. 

144. It would thus appear. that no less than 800 khureedah mehals were entered on the 
Government rent-roll, assessed with an aggregate jumma of only rupees 57,990, some of 
them consisting of parcels of land scattered through various mouzas and pergunnahs, 

145. In other respects, also, the divisions of the country, as concerned the system of 
Revenue management, were wanting in uniformity. — . 

146. The Mogulbundy portion of the district was indeed divided into pergunnahs, but 
there would not appear to have been any regular system of Revenue jurisdiction, 

. 147. Of various mouzas, stated at above 580, the management would appear to have 
. been vested in.mocuddums, accounting for their collections directly to the aumils. 

148. The largest portion of the district appears to have been placed under the manage- 
ment of a superior class (chowdrees or canoongoes) similarly accounting to the Government, 
whose mehals, consisting each of several mouzas, were denominated talooks or tuppalis; 
and exclusive of the zemindarry of the Khoordah Rajah, seven pergunnahs of the 150 which 
compriged the Mogulbundy were held by zemindars. / 

149. A portion of these zemmdarries would seem to have been held by subordinate 
talogkdars; in other cases mocuddums acceunted directly to the zemindar, and some 
mouzas were managed immediately by the zemindar, without the intervention of either 
talookdarser mocuddums, > . 

150. So, also, about a moiety of the villages constituting the talookdarry mehals, are 


stated to have been managed by mocudduma in subordination to the talookdars; the collee-. 


tions of the other moiety being made under the immediate direction of the latter, through 
the instrumentality of the karjee ot village putwarry, and no mocuddums being known therein. 
151. In the rajwarrah portion of the district, the system of management appears to have 
been nearly similar, excepting tat there the tributary zemindars were subject to a light 
uit-rent, and bearing the character of hereditary chieftains, bound to military service rat 
than to civil obedience, they were left nearly uncontrolled (no one within their domains being 
allowed to look to any other authority,) and that the subordination of the different classes 


(the khundaits, dulbehras, and pubis answering to the talookdars and mocudduma of. 


the Mogulbundy, would seem to have been more uniformly maintained. 

152. Under the system pursued in the Mogulbundy, persons of various descriptions were, 
on our acquiring the province, found entered in the native records as responsible for the 
Revenue of the diiferent mehals, viz. zemindars, talookdars (chowdrees and canoongoes), 
mocuddums, and other officers, some hereditary, some temporary, some elective. 

153. A few estates, denominated killabs and managed by khundaits, appear to have been 
held under circumstances and by classes nearly similar to those of the rajwatrah, the reme 
nants of a class whom it seems to have been the studied purpose of the Native Governments 
to put down, whenever they had strength for the attempt. The malguzars of these seem to 
have borne the character of hervditary leaders of a rude militia, enjoyin assignments for 
their support, subject to a greater or less quit-rent, rather than that of ordinary zemindars ; 
though this title in Cuttack was a:most exclusively confined to this class and to the rajahs. 

154. Of all the above descriptions, various persons would appear to have been admitted to 
engage as proprietors, without anv attempt accurately to define their rights aud privileges. 
The most important classes would appear to be the zemindars, talookdars and mocuddums. 
Of the two last, some, as above stated, paid the Revenue collected by them directly to 
Government ; others to the superior zemindars and talookdars. i 

153. The facts stated by (Mr. Stirling appear to evince, that the zemindars, talookdars, 


anl mocuddums, though alike possessing an hereditary and apparently trausferable interest 
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in certain perquisites of office or service landa, and allowed, under certain restrictions, to 


dispose of waste or unappropriated land, acted, generally speaking, in regard to the lands 
occupied by the ryots and the rents of them, merely in the capacity af public officers liable 
to be displaced for mismanagement. Further, it would seem that for the last thirty or 
thirty-five years preceding our acquisition of the province, a large proportion of the zemin- 
dars and talookdars had been actually displaced by the Mahratta rulers, probably on grounds 
similar to those which are stated by Mr. Elphinstone to have induced the Poonah Govern- 
ment to discontinue the employment of the zemindars, and to transact all busizess directly 
with the potails, by means of its own officers, = 
156. The zemindars, talookdars and mocuddums would appear to have differed in the 

extent, not in the nature, of the interests possessed by them*. If any distinction can be ` 
drawn, the last-mentioned class may be considered to have had a closer. liea on the villages 


under their management; resembling nearly the potails of the villages in the territory 


recently acquired on the other side of India, who are indeed, it would seem, likewise deno- 
minated mocuddums, 

157. In Cuttack, too, as in the territory in question, the mocuddummy of waste or 
deserted villages would appear to have been sold by the superior officers of Government ; 
but the purchasers in such cases would seem to have stood precisely on a footing with the — 
hereditary mocuddums, who had derived their office from their ancestors. So, also, the 
nature of the tenure of the mocuddums and talookdars would appear to have been in all 
respects the same, whether they paid their revenue directly to the aumil, or through un 
intermediate and hereditary officer. 

158. Under our system, however, the cireumstance appears very importantly to have 
affected the condition of the parties; and it is a question of equal magnitude and difficulty 
to determine how far the effeots produced under that system can now be remedied. E 

159. It appears certain that almost all the Sudder malguzars of the province were ad- 


mitted to the enjoyment of advantages much beyond what they had enjoyed under the 


Mahratta Government ; and although, in so far as the arrangement may have operated only 
as the relinquishment of the right of Government to a property in the soil, it is not perhaps 
to be regretted, and is indeed conformable with the principle of the system followed in 
Bengal, yet the error must not be allowed to injure the rights, privileges, or comforts of 
other and more numerous classes. . . 

160. It is first to be considered, what rights Government or its officers can justly be held 
to have recognized by the act of settlement under the rules of Regulation XII. 1805. . 

161. The whole foundation of our Bengal Revenue code resting on the recognition of 
private propert in the soil, and the relinquishment by Government of any right in land 
occupied by individuals beyond that of assessing and collecting the public Revenue, it may 
be assumed that the Sudder malguzar, if admitted to engage as proprietor, was intended to 
be vested, subject to the payment of the Government Revenue, with the absolute property 
of all land in which no other individual possessed a fixed and permanent interest, and which 
may have been held and managed by such malguzar, his representatives or assignees. 
Lands occupied by contract cultivators, accounting for their rents immediately to the Sudder 
malguzar, were thus to be regarded as the full property of such malguzar, subject to the 
stipulations of the contract. , ' 

162. It was alsó doubtless intended to resognize the full property of the zemindars in 
unclaimed waste lands lving within the limits of their mehals. * 

163. Further, it was certainly designed to recognize in the zemindars and talookdars an 
hereditary and transferable interest in all the legal profits attached to the zemindarry or 
talookdarry, and to relinquish, on the part of Government, all claim to divest them of their 
property, excepting for crimes or defaults specifically provided. . o. 

164. Beyond this, the Governor-general in Council does not conceive that the admission 
to engagements can be taken to have pledged Government in favour of the engaging party ; 
and his Lordship in Councìl is not disposed generally to regret that a concession to the 
above extent should have been made, though on misinformation ; nor would Government 
Dow propose to retract the pledze given, excepting on clear grounds of necessity or high 
public expediency, . . 

165. Whatever advantaves, however, were thus designed to be vested in the Sudder 
malyuzars, it was certainly not intended in any degree to compromise the rights of the 
inferior tenantry; and however defective the Bengut code may be considered in its defini- 
tion of the interests desizued to be vested in the zemindar, it has at least distinctly reserved 
to Government the right of enacting such regulations as may be judged proper for the 
protection and welfare of the dependant talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the 
soil F; and when duly considered, atlords not the slightest countenance to the opinion that 
the zemindars are to be held absolute proprietors of the lands for the revenue of which they 
have engaged, 

166, ‘The property of the zemindars in the mehals for which they engazed must thus he 
held subject to ull private rights existing at the time of settlement J and further subj ect to 
such rules as the Government shall deem necessary fur the good of the great body of the 
agricultural community, ` 
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. 167. If this be true in regard to the persons first admitted to engage, there is Sandy " 
nothing in a public sale to convey to the purchaser rights more extensive than those with Ap 
which the original engager was vested. Tenures, indeed, which may have otiginated with "esl 
the original engager or his representative, subsequently to thé settlement, or. which such of Government, 
engager may, at the time of settlement have been competent to set aside, are liable to he 1 Aug. abe, 
avoided by the purchaser of an estate sold for arrears, unless otherwise specially provided ; E 
because the act of sale transfers to the purchaser all the property and privileges which the 
engaging party possessed at the time of settlement, free from any ennn nn id 
quently imposed upon them by that party; the property and privileges so possessed being 
perpetually hypothecated te Government for the Revenue payable by the engager. But 
there is nothing imthe Regulations to justify the opinion, that a public sale operates to 
annul the rights of any person having a hereditary property in the land or in the rents of it, 
not being party to the engagement on which the default occurred; or to vest the purchaser 
with rights not recognised as belonging to the original engager. DNE 

168. The sale, for the arrears of Revenue, of the property and perquisites belonging to 
hereditary Revenue managers, being not uncommon under the native Government, it is not 
apparent why our public sales should have been understood to convey a different property ; 
and, at all events, his Lordship in Council can never allow any alleged misapprehension on 
the part of the purchasers or of the Revenue officers, to constitute a sufficient ground for 
sacrificing the rights of third parties, whatever claims the purchasers may be able to esta- 
blish to compensation for damage sustained. . E ES 

169. In fact, however, although the purchasers from Bengal may, in some cases, have 
speculated on the. neglect of Government and its officers to interpose for the security of the 
inferior tenantry, and may have anticipated the profits derivable from unlimited exaction, 
they can scarcely have been ignorant of the right of Government so to interpose; and to 
claims grounded on such speculation his Lordship in Council, would be little disposed to 
listen. ; EE ne . i E à 

170. In regard, therefore, to the thanee ryots or resident cultivators, who would appear 
to huve possessed a permanent title of occupancy subject to the payment of the Govern- 
ment assessment, his Lordship in Council considers it to be clearly competent to the 
Government to interpose to fix, for a term, or in perpetuity, the relative rates of rent with 
which they shall be chargeable, whether they bold under the malguzars originally admitted, 
or under persons who have succeeded to the property of these by public sale.. 

171, From Mr. Stirling’s report there seems reason to think that the existing rates are 
in some cases too high; and Government will, of course, be prepared to admit such 
abatements in the Sudder jumma as may appear to be necessary, on revision of the mofussil 
jummabundy. : u^ De at 

172. Wherever there is reason to think that the ryots are suffering under an excessive 
assessment, there it is desirable that the revisions should be soonest undertaken. So also 
where, as in the case of Saibeer, the rights of the ryots may be con‘idered to be particularly 
in jeopardy, from the character of the zemindar pi his agents, thé circumstance should lead 
to an early re-settlement. = * ` l 

173. In regard, indeed, to original zemindars and talookdars, if in any instances it should 
be found necessary to deprive them of the management of the mehals for which they are 
under engagments in order. to secure the great body of the ryots, his Lordship in Council 
would conmder it to be clearly equitable to revert to the original condition of things, not- 
withstanding that the Sudder malguzars have, for a considerable period of years, been 
, erroneously recognised as possessing interests much more extensive than properly belonged 
to them ; and in regard to the purchasers by public sale, should the removal of any of them 
be urgently required for the general good, they would not apparently have any just reason 
to complain, if tenet to surrender their purchase on receiving adequate compensation for 
the interests now legally possessed by them. . 

174. So, likewise, in regard to subordinate talookdars and mocuddums, there can be no 

doubt that the Government and its officers are authorized and bound te interpose, to secure 
for them their legal dues; Of the former class (talookdars) few probably havé been ex- 
cluded from engazements; but some are stated still to exist in Cordais, and considering 
the recent origin of that zemindarry, sud the distinctness with which the title deeds show it 
to be an official tenure, the hereditary nature of which may be doubted, the right of inter- 
fering may he considered to rest on peculiarly strong grounds. 
. 175. Whenever, indeed, the talookdars fell within the scope of clause g, section 4, Regn- 
lation XII. 1805, or under that of section 5, Regulation VIII 1793 (which, under the 36th 
section of the first-mentioned Regulation,. his Lordship in Council conceives to be applica- 
ble to Cuttack), they would appear to have been entitled to the advantage of separate 
engagements. > K 

170. 1t is true that, under the information now furnished by Mr, Stirling's report, (which 
must of course, in each case, be distinctly verified before it is acted upon,) the talookdars 
wonld appear to possess but a slender title to the character of proprietors of the lands com- 
prised in their talookdarry; but their property therein is of the same character with that of 
the superior zemindar, and, on that ground, according to the principle of the Bengal code,. 
their claim to separation must be admitted. ç i 

, 177. It may now become a question how far it is desirable to multiply such engagers, 
since, if much multiplied, we may ultimately have nearly all the inconvenience that would 
result from a ryotwar settlement, without the advantages that might attend that measure; 
and, in equity, there seems to, be no more reason for setting aside the zemindar, in order to 
admit an inferior manager 'to engagements with Government, than for discontinuing the 
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interference of the inferior manager, in order that the zemindar may have direct communi- 
cation with the cultivators or their representatives. In either case, compensation should be 
given proportioned to the interest set aside. 

178. Where, indeed, zemindarries may be so large as to render it necessary for the 
Sudder malguzar to have recourse to the system of under-farming, a special ground will 
exist for desiring the subdivision of such extensive domains. But even in this case, the 
good of the country would probably best be consulted by vesting the management of the 
several villages in distinct persons, more nearly connected with the ryots than the 
talookdars. : 

179. Under this consideration, the admission of the moeuddums,*ag proposed by Mr. 
Stirling, would appear to be desirable, though care must be taken lest they are allowed too 
extensive privileges to the injury of other individuals or classes. 

180. Mr. Stirling appears justly to conceive, that the muzcoory mocuddums, or those who 
paid their Revenue directly to the aumils, and who have subsequently been admitted b 


` our officers to engage as proprietors, did in fact enjoy no higher species of property than 


those mocuddums who accounted for their collections to intermediate officers. It is still 
more satisfactorily shown, that those persons who purchased the mocuddummy from the : 
talookdara or other superior officers, possessed ‘no better claims than the hereditary mocud- 
dums into whose class they were thus admitted, though the latter rested their title on pre- 
scription, not on deeds of dien But since clause 9, section 5, Regulation x11. 1805, 
appears distinctly to limit the mocuddum's right of entering into engagements with Govern- 
meut, in cases where there was & proprietor forthcoming, to those who had, for upwards of 
five years preceding the conquest, paid the Revenue of their villages directly to the aumils, 
the zemindars and talookdars who were admitted to proprietary engagements under that 
law, and especially those who purchased at Government sales, might justly complain of 
mocuddums not falling within the above ese ete should be separated from them without 
their receiving full compensation for the loss of any advantages which they are legally enti» 
tled to derive from the villages managed by such mocuddums. j 

181, Mocuddums falling under the above description (and the number will probably be 
considerable) are clearly entitled to separation ; and though, in all cases wherein any one 
may be deprived of perquisites or profits legally possessed by him, his Lordship in Council 
deems it equitable to allow compensation, yet it is clear that the auction purchasers, who 
bought subject to the operation of the clause cited, can have no peculiar title to resist the 
admission of such mocuddums to direct engagements, 

182, The question of separation ought, his Lordship in Council is clearly of opinion, still 
to rest, in the first instance, with the Revenue officers, to whom, indeed, the decision of the 
point must be confined, uutil Government is further prepared to declare the principle by 
which the matter (in its nature one of arbitrary regulation) is to be determined, 

183. As already observed, care must be taken, in cases where the mocuddums may be 
admitted to engagements, that they are not allowed privileges beyond what properly belong 
to them, to the injury of subordinate holders or co-sharers. 

184. There appears reason to apprehend that, under the decree of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut to which Mr. Stirling refers, the mocuddums may have been allowed too much; not 
only because, consistently with the Bengal code, no provision was made for the zemindar 
when deprived of the management, but because in Behar at least there ought to have been 
inquiry to ascertain whether the mocuddums were sole proprietors, or only the representa- 
tives of a class of proprietors vested with equal rights. 

185. Where the mocuddums have been dispossessed of their lands and have retained no 
acknowledgement of their mocuddummy night, his Lordship in Council is not aware of any 
suthcient reason for exempting their clauns from the ordinary rules of limitation. Where 
possession bas been retained, it would appear inequitable to bar the right to separation on 
account of the past settlements with others, since our system has obviously not been such as 
to uflurd adequate oppaan y for the assertion of claims to engage. 

186, [tis justly observed by Mr. Stirling, that the mere term of Malik or malikana cannot 
be tahen to evidence any particular extent of proprietary right, until the nature of the 
interest to which they apply is accurately ascertained; and there is reason to beheve that 
the mocuddums are sometimes denominated maliks of the mouza, when it is merely desi ned 
to speak of them: as the managers and wusters.* a 

187. Hence the necessity, in each case, of minute inquiry into the actual state of property, 
and hence one ground for the fixed determination of Government. to allow of no general 
statements, however respectably supported, to supersede such minute investigation. — 

183, Assuming the facts as stated in regard to the mocuddums of Cuttack, it is to be 
observed, that the admission of those persons to engagements i$ & question of expedicney, 
not of right. All that they can absolutely demand is security for theic existing privileges g 
the remark above stated, in regard to zemindars and taloukdars, applying equally to. those 
persons in their relation with mocudduras, : . 

19, Where inocuddums may have been or may hereafter be admitted io engage with 
Government, it would seem to be necessary distinctly to provide for the cases. of future 
Succession, 

100, The class of mocuddums who are denominated zatee will, of course, be carefully dise 
tinguished, that they may be confined to their proper sphere, whether as agents of the 
Sudder malguzar, or us representatives of the village community. nn 
191. With 
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191. With respect to the villages denominated py-khoost, viz. those in which the talook- 
dare are said to have collected the rents of the several ryots through the agency of a karjee 
or putwarry, his Lordship in Council presumes there existed no class of hereditary managers 
between the ryote and the talookdar. f : 

192. The precise circumstances of such villages are not, however, fully explained ; and 
though denominated py-khoost, the term is not stated to imply the entire absence of resi- 
dent cultivators. The rights of these, therefore, will have to be investigated and secured. 
So, also, if the village accountant or watchman shall be found to possess a hereditary right 
in lunds or official perquisites, the particulars must be noted ; and where they may not pos- 
sexs such advantages, it will be expedient to make a distinct provision for them at the time 

„Of settlement. , : 

193. The observations abuve stated in regard to the hereditary mocuddums, would appear 
to apply, for the most part, to the quiin of Khoordah and the adjoining pergunnahs, 
unless where it shall clearly appear that those possessed no fixed interests. 

194. In Khoordab, indeed, it is stated, that these persons were in fact merely servants of 
the rajah, holding at his pleasure. But it must be recollected that the rajah was, like the 
other Gurjat chiefs, rather a tributary chief than a subject zemindar. His right of dismissing 
the padhans and bhooees may probably have rested on the same grounds with that exer- 
cised by the Government itself, to be exerted, like all prerogatives of a sovereign, only on due 
cause, not like the arbitrary will of an individual in regard to his private servants, 


105. That the pudhans and bhooees possessed some permanent rights, of which they could 
not justly be divested without adequate cause, appears probable from some of the facts 
mentioned by Mr. Stirling ; particularly from the sale of their official perquisites and otfice 
lands, and from the proceeding held by Mr. Grame in regard to Limbaee, and the distinct 
mention therein contained of the wuttun of the parties. f i 

196. The circumstances of these persons must therefore be the subject of particular 
inquiry. z : Pl 

d With respect to the malguzars (karjees and others) who were admitted to engage for 
lands of which they had only the temporary management, such mehals a end to be of small 
extent; and, provided care be taken to protect the ryots, there would not appear to be 
any sufficient reason for desiring to undo the arrangement, however erroneous the concep- 
tion under which it was adopted. — , . 

198. In regard to the poorsettees, who appear, in some cases, to have been converted from 
elective representatives, or officers into permanent engagers for the putnas, by whose inha- 
bitants they were chosen, the facts are not sufficiently explained to enable his Lordship in 
Council to say how far any change is now desirable in itself, or desired by the people. 

199. The holders of khureedah lands, if possessing, as is stated, an absolute right of 
property in their respective tenures, are entitled to separation on the general principles of the 
existing code, and ought to be separated, if desirous of being so, otherwise the number and 
nature of these tenures are such as that the general admission of them to engagements may 
certainly be attended with considerable inconvenience; and it ought apparently to be 


peculiarly easy, by a proper record of their possessions, to afford them full security against ` 


exaction by the Sudder malguzars. 
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200. In regard to the sasun villages, which are stated to be possessed by colonies of ` 


Brahmins, all enjoying equal rights of property, his Lordship in Council is not immediately 
prepared to decide whether any or what change should be made in the system of manage- 
ment heretofore pursued. They appear to differ little from the putteedarry and byachara 
villages of the Western Provinces, , 

201. The Regulation proposed to be enacted will apparently afford to the Revenue 
officers the means of settling all the most important points, relative to the rights and interests 
of the people, that are detailed in Mr. Stirling's report. As the several cases arise, the 
particulars of each will be fully developed; and as it is the design of his Lordship in 
Council that all cases involving general principles not settled by Government on a full con- 
sideration under the rules of the approaching settlement, should be distinctly submitted to 
the Governor-general in. Council, notwithstanding any law or resoiution heretofore paased, 
it must be clearly understood that all past decisions and orders founded on general reports 
are to be regarded as liable to future revision. 


202. His Lordship in Council must, at the same time, express a high sense of the value 
of the paper prepared by Mr. Stirling, which has thrown a strong light on the circum- 
- stances of the province, and is calculated essentially to aid Government and the authorities 
at home in the consideration of the course to be hereafter pursued in the administration of 
its revenues, 

203. The evil of exaction noticed by Mr. Stirling will, hia Lordship. in Council would 
hope, be much diminished by the mofussil settlements to be hereafter made. Any more 
direct rules for preventing it will belong rather to a Regulation touching the collection of 
revenue and rent, than to that which relates merely to the settlement; and on the ormer 
his Lordship in Council expects to receive & communication from the Boards of suci pro- 
visions as may appear advisable. 

204. With respect to mortgagees, his Lordship in Council conceives there is no obj 2ction 
to the admission of such persons to the management of the estate mortgaged, when agreed 


to by the mortgager or decreed by the court, whether at the time of settlement or other- > 


wise ; and though such an arrangement cannot, of course, be allowed to relieve the estate 
from liability for the Government Revenue (the mortgagee being, in effect, the representa- 
tive of the mortgager), yet it will be proper to provide ‘hat the benamee purchase by à default. 
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aridus his Lordship in Council has deemed it proper to notice it, does not pee TE Burda 

of the diately connected with the question of settlement. 

206. In regard to Cuttack, his Lordship in Council will only further observe in this place 
that, as stated by the Commissioner, it appears to be scully necessary to the well-being 
of the country, that the Rajah of Koordah, and the proprietors of the pergunnahs Chow- 
beescoond, &c. should, for a time at least, be excluded from the inanagement of their 
zemindarries, since it can scarcely be doubted that their admission would miserably destroy 
the improvement which has been so happily effected. The same principle will probably 
require to be acted upon in other quarters, and it will therefore be proper to make a general 
provision on the subject. 

207. The Boards are already aware of the wish of Goverment, that special measures 
should be taken to secure the putwarrees and village police in the enjoyment of their proper 
dues, and to require the execution of their proper functions. If the amount payable to the 
putwarree be carefully ascertained and recorded, and if the Revenue officers act up to the 
determination of protecting those officers in the discharge of their duty, und of punishing 
their neglect, his Lordship in Council would conceive that little or no alteration in the 
existing law will be necessary. : Duly enforced, that law would appear to provide for every 
thing which could be attained, under an express declaration that the putwarrees were public 
officers; and if it be not so enforced, it may be doubted whether the appointment of put- 
warrees by Collectors would render them more efficient, while it might cectainly render them 
mischievous. 

208. His Lordship in Council will, however, be very ready to consider favourably any 
suggestions for improving the system. Í 

209. The Governor-general in Council will also be fully prepared to receive favourably 
any distinct suggestions calculated to render the office of canoongoe more efficient and gene- 
' rally useful, 

210, But his Lordship in Council is disposed to doubt whether that object would be pro- 
moted by remunerating the canoongoes in the form of a russoom to be collected from each 
village, as appears to be suggested by the Central Board. ; 


211. With respect to the course of proceeding to be followed by the Revenue officers, 
and the powers to be vested in them wien making the settlement, as proposed, these points 
have been already partially noticed in considering the measures to be adopted on the expira~ 
tion of the existing leases. Some further remarks, however, appear to be necessary. 


212. On the former point, his Lordship in Council approves generally of the scheme 
which both the Boards of Commissioners hess proposed, viz. that the Native officers shall, 
in the first instance, be required to effect a minute investigation of the several matters to 
be determined and recorded at the settlement; and that the collectors, or other officers 
exercising the powers of collector, after carefully arranging and recording the accounts and 

statements so furnished, shall proceed to the several villages for the purpose of making the 
settlement on the spot, of determining disputed claims, and of taking engagements from 
the persons who are to be admitted as parties to the settlement. 

213. It appears, however, to his Lordship in Council, that the duties of the collectors 
and other European officers should not be confined to any loose or general inquiry into the 
accuracy of the information and accounts furnished by the Native officers; but that they 
must adopt such measures, and examine such persona, as may be necessary to justify the 
admission of the accounts and statements furnished by the Native officers, where admitted, 
and their rejection, where rejected on solid grounds, such as would serve for the foundation 
ef acidic award, So also, in regard to all facts recorded by themselves, the best evi- 
dence procurable ought, in every instance, to be procured. Any general statement, unsup- 
ported by specific pan must be utterly rejected, and estimates or conjectures, founded 
ona Enn of doubtful information, if at all admitted, must be admitted only at their real 
worth. 

214. Further, it is the desire of Government (aud, if fulfilled, nothing can tend more to 

eneral accuracy), that in all practicable cases pottahs shall be granted to each ryot; or, at 
fast, that a distinct register should be prepared, specifying lands held by each, and the 
conditions attaching to the tenure. : - | 

215. The collecturs will, of course, understand that, however desirable it is to render the 
engagement of the cultivators specific, both as to land and rent, it is not intended to force 
things unnaturally to this issue. 

216. In many cases, the objections of the ryots themselves to engage permanently to cul- 
fivate a given extent of land will probably be found insuperable; and, in such instances, it 
may not be practicable to do more than to prepare à general schedule, specifying the rates 

«and conditions on which the land is to be cultivated. 


217. Gradually, it may be hoped, with the increase of substance and the sense of secu- 
rity, the. cultivators will recognise the advantage of distinct engagements; but, in the first 
instance, even. should their objections appear to be founded im ignorance and prejudice, 
they must not be lightly set aside, . 

218 [n all cases, indeed, a careful advertence must be had to the circumstances of the 
village, and to the character of the classes and persons by whom the land is owned and 
occupied, before we attempt to act on any general rule. : ! 

aly. İn regard to the powers. to be exercised by officers making settlements, it pe 
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to his Lordship in Council to be expedient generally to adopt the tules contained in the 
draft which was circulated on the 14th February last, with some modifications. - 
20. ‘The acting commissionet in Cuttack has expressed a decided opinion in favour of 
the expediency of those rules. 20d jen 
221, The senior member of the Western Bourd has also expressed a general opinion in 
favour of the provisions of the draft, though suggesting some important points for discussion, 
which it will be proper here to notice. M : Po Oped 
222. His Lordship in Council observes*, that it was the wish of Government that the 
settlement of all estates of which the present malguzars might relinquish the management, 
as well as of all estates now held khas or fet in farm, should be made in the careful and 
detailed manner generally prescribed; and his Lordship in Council hoped that the number 
of such estates would not be so great as to prevent the Revenue authorities from accom- 
plishing that object without risk to the Government Revenue; and it was, of courae,. 
intended that the re-settlement of these estates should first be takén in hand.. . 
223. To provide, however, for cases in which the Revenue officers may not have it in their 
power to make a revised settlement in the detailed manner proposed, and in which it may 
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still appear expedient ta conclude intermediately fresh engagements for the payment of the. 


Government Revenue, through a Sudder malguzar ot farmer, it may be advisable to allow 
the Revenue officers to conclude settlements in the ordinary mode; but when that may be 
done. and the jumma may be adjusted without the detailed investigation desired, it will be 
proper that the leases granted should not exceed the period of five years. - His Lordship in 
Council trusts that the instances may be few in which such an arrangement will be necessary. 


224. His Lordship in Council has pat | stated his concurrence in the opinion expressed - 
1 


by Mr. Ross, that in some instances it will be expedient to grant leases for longer periods 
-than are to be generally given, or are authorized in the case of farming, He will take this 


oppurtunity of intimating his hope, that a recourse to farming may be of very rare occur- 


rence, and that the system of khas management zn where necessary, be pursued free from 

the abuses which have hitherto too generally prevailed. 
225. As above remarked, Government is precluded from authorizing any measures calcu- 

lated to pledge it to the system of a perpetual settlement]. The suggestions contained in 


these paragraphs will be specially brought to the notice, of the authorities at home, with - 


whom the determination of the question now rests. a . 

326. The careful definition of limits being to form an essential part of all future settle- 
ments, his Lordship in Council does not conceive that the provision herein quoted is liable 
to the objection etated&. It must be unnecessary to observe how essentially litigation 
between individuals will be checked by the fixing of boundaries; and as it will be at the 
option of Government to urge or relinquish any rights it may possess on the ground of towfer 
land, his Lordship in Council cannot anticipate the occurrence of hurtful litigation from à 
provision which goes merely to render more precise and distinct the nature of the contract 


entered into with the malguzar, and thus to facilitate the successful assertion of the Govern- ` 


ment ne when it may be thought proper to assert them. 
227. 
with much approbation a rule common to the instructions framed by both Boards for deter- 


lis Lordship in Council will take this opportunity of remarking, that he has noticed ` 


-mining precisely the value of all land in dispute, so as to admit of the immediate adjustment ` 


of the Revenue on any change of possession. — . "E 
228. His Lordship in Council considers it to bé well established |, that the Native 
Governments, in the exercise of their recognised prerogative, were in the habit of making 
grants of unappropriated waste land; and the rule which reserves an allowance ‘of ten per 
cent. in the amount payable to Government, with other privileges and perquisites to which, 
by the custom of the country, the owner of waste so assigned could claim, does not appear, 
therefore, to be open to any sufficient objection, Ordinarily, indeed, his Lordship in 
Council would be disposed tò consider the ‘assumption to he justly open to Government, 
that wastes plea abd aaa are the property of the state, unless the contrary can be clearly 
shown, the proof resting with the zemindar; and, arguing from the analogy of extensive 
rincipalities, our Revenue officers appear, in several cases, too easily poe admitted 
indefinite claims to waste, ou the part of persons whose property ought to have been dis- 
tinctly restriced to the limits assigned to them by the public records, `> ` ` 
229. It is not, of course, intended to interfere with uncultivated lands necessary for the 
pasturage of cattle; and attention must be paid to the sources whence the cultivators derive 
the instruments of husbandry. On the other hand, an undug encouragement must not be 
given to the breeders of cattle by an exemption from rent, ` ` l : 
230. Some provision for regulating the grant of malikana, with reference to the interest 
of the parties, appears to be indispensable, and his Lordship in Council woutd hope that, 
when the circumstances of the several mehals are properly developed, no serious difficulty 
will be experienced in adjusting the matter under the proposed rules. His Lordship itt 
Council, at the same time, trusts that, under the system of moderation to be hereafter 
followed, the cages of recusance will be rare. i: x U 
231. The rule inquestion was prepared with full advertence to the draft submitted by the 
date members of the Board, Sir È Colebrooke and Mr. Trant, by the former of whom the 
„plan explained in the printed Resolution of the 22d December 1820 was generally approved. 
D. js , 232. His 
Dc DRE TE E E 
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232. His Lordship in Council observes *, that the rule referred to in this paragraph is in 
substance the same with that which was proposed by the late Mr. S. Waring, with especial 
reference to the byachara tenures of Bundlecund. It will be seen that it is confined to Cases 
wherein, by the custom of the country, the several sharers may be liable to the periodical 
adjustment of the jumma, with reference to the extent of their lands and the quantity in 
cultivation. The objections of Mr. Ross, which proceed upon the supposition that the 
different portions (puttees or bherecs) of the uichal are held subject permanently to the 
payment of fixed proportions of the Government jumma, would not therefore appeer to 
apply. 

pon The rule in question was designed by Mr. Waring purposely to meet a case not 
provided for in the existing Regulations. These seem to recoznise only three kinds of joint 
estates, 


1st. Where the lands are held jointly (every ryot paying rent to every sharcr in pro- 
portion to his share), but the Governw:nt jumma payable by each sharer is fixed: a 
mode of tenure apparently unknown in the Western Provinces, 

2dly. Where the lands possessed by the sharers are distiüct, but the quota of Revenue. 
payable by each is undetermined. . 

3dly. Where the land possessed, and quota of Revenue payable by each, is ascer- 
tained and permanently fixed, but the sharers are jointly responsible to Government, 


234. The byachara tenure has always been m pre entea as having this peculiarity, that 
although the lands possessed by each sharer and body of sharers, and the quota of jumma 
payahe by each, were distinctly ascertained at the period of settlement, thev «till continued 
iable to repartition, either by private agreement or on the intervention of the aumil, when- 
ever the jumma payable by any one became greatly disproportioned to the relative value of 
his lands. : 

235. At a very early period after the acquisition of the province, the inccareniences 
attaching to such a tenure were fully stated, and it appears to have been intended by Govern- 
ment in this, as in all other cases Gee the lands held by the different sharers were distinct, 
to make a separate settlement for each division of the mehal. Where, however, the village 
association continues unbroken, his Lordship in Council would be disposed to doabt the 
expediency of introducing any immediate change, such as would result from considering the 
several thokees or bherees distinct estates; more especially if the settlement, perpetual or for 
a long term of years, included the uncultivated bul : 

230. The principle stated by Mr. Ross, if pushed to its full extent, would indeed lead toa 
separate settlement, and the interchange of engagements with each sharer; and would thus, 
in many cases, go to establish a svstem of ryotwar management, of which the expediency 
may be doubted, however desirable it may be that the settlement should include the ascer- 
tainment and record of each ryot’s holding, and should in that sense be ryotwar. 

237. In other cases, where the different divisions of the mehal may be distinct, and there 
may be no reason for maintaining their joint resposibility, the plan proposed by Mr. Ross 
would be unobjectionable and proper. To a certain extent, therefore, it will doultless be 
expedient to act on the principle proposed by that officer. 

248. The point, however, being one essentially affecting the question of the rights and 
privileges to be bestowed, and obligations imposed through the admission to envazements, 
will be more fully considered as individual mehals shall be presented with all the cireum- 
stances belonging to them, If it shall be found that the des i of obtaining a repartition, 
in the manner above indicated, is little prized, or has practically ceased to be enforced, his 
Lordship in Council would not wish to restore it, 

239. The facts and observations stated by Mr. Ross in oe of the proposition for ren- 
dering all suits regarding land cognizable exclusively by the Revenue authorities, appear to 
cluin the most deliberate consideration. 

240. On the whole, however, his Lordship in Council considers it expedient to adhere to 
the system proposed in the draft, rather than at once to introduce so extensive a chance as 
that of taking from the courts of judicature all cognizance of suits regarding lands. Such 
a system would, indeed, go considerably beyond what prevailed when the Mal Adawluts 
existed, since various claims regarding landed property were excluded from the cognizance 
of these tribunals; and his Lordship in Council fears that the sudden and general introduc- 
tion of it would be attended with many serious inconveniences. The ditliculty of drawing 
a clear distinct line of separation between the Mal Adawluts and the ordinary courts would 
be considerable, ane the risk of a clashing of authority must be proportionally great. 

241. If, too, as stated by Mr. Ross, the people in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
are so httle used to apply to the courts, it niust be expected that the decisions of the col- 
lectors will generally be conclusive, To give them more force, it will be proper to require 
that, in all cases of ap wid from such decision, the proceedings of the collectors shall be 
revularly filed in the Aleciet, and fully considered by the judge, in the same manner ns in 
ordinary cases of appeal from one court to another. Decisions by arbitration are, it will be 
seen, to have the full force of à regular decree. f : 

242. Should any practical inconveniences be found to result from the Operation of the 
yea d rules, bis Lordship in Council will be fully prepared to reconsider the subject. 

‘he application of them wil assuredly not oppose any obstacle to the ultimate adoption of 


the phan proposed by Mr, Ross, 

243. The 
- TT Ó—————— 
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243. The chief objection urged by the Central Board applied to the extension of the 
settlement of Goruckpore, which.has been already considered. 

244. The senior member also generally expressed doubts as to the rule applicable to waste 
land; and likewise intimated, in a general manner, & question whether any rules touching 
malikana were required beyond those enacted in Regulation VIII. 1793. The first point haa 
been already noticed ; as to the second, it appears to his Lordship in Council, that the very 
principle of the new settlement, which aims at the ascertainment and record of all the 
varieties of proprietary interests attaching to land, implies the necessity of further provision . 
regarding the allowance to be assigned in consideration of such interests. Such a necessity. 
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was, indeed, recognised by the Board of Commissioners (Sir E. Colebrooke and Mr. Trant), , 


when in 1818 they submitted the draft of the Regulation, with reference to which the 
proposed rules have, as above intimated, been framed. 

245. À further modification of the provisions contained in the abbve law has been sug- 
geste, as will be hereafter noticed in the orders passed by the Central Board itself, in the 
case of one of the mehals, in regard to which they have submitted detailed statements. ——— 

240. On the observations submitted by the officiating junior member, his Lordship in 
Council conceives it to be unnecessary to record any remarks beyond those contained in 
a preceding part of this Resolution. For the most part, indeed, the opinions of that gen- 
tleman, and the facts stated on which they rest, ate presented in a manner so indistinct as 
to preclude any regular examination of them. With a very favourable opinion of Mr, 
Newnham's merits as a Revenue officer, and a full confidence in the goodness of his inten- 
tons, his Lordship in Council must regret that he should not have more maturely consi- 
dered the substance of his communication, and that he should not have rejected much that 
is unsuitable to the occasion. i Á 

247. A free and candid exposition of their sentiments, his Lordship in Council must 
ever expect and require from the different Boards, as a duty no less sacred than that of the 
zealous prosecution of the plans on which Government may finally determine; but to render 
such discussions practically useful, it ie essential that no general principle should be 
announced until the grounds on which it may have been adopted shall have been carefully 
exauincd, and that both facts and principles should be stated in plain and simple language, 

248. 1t will remain to be considered hereafter, in what places the collectors shall be vested 
with the general powers provided for in section 20 of the Boralchon: f - 

249. At present his Lordship in Council will only express his opinion, that in Bundle- 
cund, and wherever the system of byachara and putteedarree tenure prevails, there, it will be 
particularly expedient to give to the Revenue authorities general powers of investigation 
and deciding cases of the nature specified; for, in such quarters, the deficiencies of the 
existing law appear to have been most seriously felt. — . ar ur 

250. His Lordship in Council does not conceive that it can be necessary to enter very 
minutely, in this place, into a discussion of the nature of the information to be acquired, the 
points ta be settled, and the records to be formed at the ensuing settlement. All the most 
material matters, indeed, have been already noticed in the Resolution of the 22d December 
1820. The circular instructions and perwannah issued by the Central Board appear well 
calculated to provide for the full completion of the inquiries therein indicated, and are very 
creditable to the zeal and intelligence of their author. It will be very useful that the 

` several leading Revenue authorities should communicate to each other the views entertained 
by them in regard to the most important points relating to the ensuing settlement. Copies 
of the above-mentioned papers will accordingly be sent to the Board of Commissioners for 
the Western Provinces and to the commissioner in Cuttack; and all reports received from, 
or orders issued to any of these authorities on subjects of a general nature, will hereafter be 
communicated to the others. : 

251. A few observations occur on the subject of the papers now referred to, 

252. The main object being the ascertainment of facta, care should be taken that all obsez- 
vations of à general nature, and all arguments on the points stated for inquiry, should be so 
stated as to guard against a danger which must always more or less attend such communi- 
cations, viz. that of their leading the executive officers to shape their reports according to 
what they may conceive to be the notions of their superiors. This must of course be par- 
ticularly necessary in a perwannah to native functionaries, The caution seems scarcely to 
have been sufficiently observed by the Central Board. - : 

"253. Further, the remarks contained in the papers in question touching rents have in 
some degree that defect against which his Lordship in Council has above entered a general 
caution, viz, a want of clearness and precision as to the facts stated, and the inference 
drawn from them, 

, 254. In general, however, those instructions are much improved by Government; and 
his Lordship in Council conceives that it will be very useful, as proposed by the Board, to 
circulate among the native oflicers copies of the work which they have made use of in 
preparing them. i . 

255. The injunction against requiring native officers to use artificial forms to which they 
are not accustomed, seems to be judicious, though assuredly the use of tabular statements 
are far from unknown among them, and of the dowls or estimates obtained in the past, the 
great defect was that the authority for their contents was not given, ' 

250. lt was of course highly proper that the attention of the executive officers should be 
especially called to the importance of ascertaining both what rent is payable or paid, and 
by what principle the amount demandable is adjusted; and it would certainly be very desir- 
able, as stated by the Board in their circular instructions, if a.common rule could be laid 
down. This, however, his Lordship in Council is disposed to think cannot be effected; and 
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nothing could be more mischievous than a rash attempt to force things into an unnatural 
uniformity, , 
257. If, indeed, as the Board themselves, with all other authorities admit, rents vary in 


. every village, not merely with the diversities of soil and crops, but also with reference to the: 


caste òf the cultivator, the inference to be drawn is, that no common rule can be laid down,. 
and that the failure of past attempts to settle the matter is chiefly to be attributed to the 
desire which the public officers have had to render that simple and uniform which is in its 
nature various, and to their impatience of the detailed investigation by which alone accuracy 
can be secured. A 

258. The Board observe, “a corn rent, either by actual division of the produce, or an. 
annual composition, as in the case of tithes in England, would scem the simple foundation 
of the Revenue system." n 
* 259. Now, even if this were admitted, it would still remain to inquire, in each case, how 
the rate of division and the terms of the composition were adjusted ; an inquiry that must. 
obviously involve the investigation of the facts touching each village, and every field in it. 

260. But though the Doard appear to consider the principle stated by them to be indis- 
putable, his Lordship in Council is not aware on what evidence they have admitted the- 
allegation. . ; ; : 

261. In Bengal, from the most ancient times of which we have any clear accounts, the 
"pum of money rates would appear to have prevailed ; and in none of the provinces would: 
the system of division seem to have been universal. To what period the Board desizn to 
refer by the term ancient times, and the later periods of the Mahomedan power, does not: 
appear; but his Lordship in Council apprehends, that the endeavour to go back to times: 
when any general or systematic rule of division existed would lead us far beyond the limits 
with reference to which the existing rights of the people will have to be settled. : 

262. Some of the statements contained in the 18th paragraph of the Board's circular let 
ter, dated 4th December 1821, would appear to be put too generally ; for the classification: 
of crops, as zubtee and umlee, will apparently be found to differ in different quarters; and. 
the reports of Mr. Wilder of Ajmere, which detail the rents derived from every species of 
cultivation, would seem to contradict the notion that zubtee rents were fixed at the rate of 
the highest rents obtained from corn lands. . 

263. The extra cesses too, referred to by the Board, unless the mode in which they were 
regulated was specifically ascertained, would appear to be fatal to any attempt at tracing 
the money rates to a fixed principle of a division of the crop. . 

264. If, indeed, the Board meant merely to state the historical fact, that in old times the 
system of division very generally prevailed, and that the same system will still be found 
extensively prevalent, especially in tracts little advanced in improvement, his Lordship in 
Council would not be disposed to object to the statement; but care must be taken not to 
deduce from the fact, or from anything stated in the present or former resolutions of 
Government, conclusions inconsistent with the existing state of things, which must be 
diligently investigated, and fully and candidly explained. 

205. lt may be proper to observe, in this place, that even in regard to rents adjusted on 
the principle of dividing the produce, an esscutial distinction must be drawn between those 
which are fixed by an uniform rule of division, as in the case of tithes, and those which are 
determinable by rules of division, varying according to the circumstances of the land; and 
further, Goth those descriptions are to be distinguished from renta payable in kind, but of 
which the quantum is settled. i lar 

266. In like manner, money rents essentially differ, inasmuch as they may either be fixed 
with reference merely to the extent and value of the land, a given sum being payable for 
a given quantity, (as is most desirable) or may be regulated with a joint reference to the 
extent of the lund, and the nature of the cultivation. In either case the adjustment may be 
more or less detailed, by which a further variation will be introduced into the form of the 
engagements entered into by the cultivators; but whether the whole tenure of a ryot is 
assessed at one rate, or each field separately, the principle remains the same. | 

267. With respect to pergunnah rates, his Lordship in Council does not entirely compre 
hend the scope ut some of the Board's observations, 

203. They justly observe, that in order to apply such rates to the present times, à full 
a(lvertence must be had to the coins and seha current when they were established. It 
is not, however, apparent why, as inferred by the Board, these rates must have been intended 
to serve as a security to the ryots, because, as they state, deductions for unproductive lands 
were annually allowed ; the more natural conclusion would seem to be, that those rates were 
meant merely to check the payments of the malzuzars, or otlicers of collection, into the pub- 
he treasury. For this purpose, an average on the aggregate lands under their management, 
cultivated with each crop, might naturally be struck, in the manner indicated in the insti- 
tutes of Akber; but his lane in Council has already had occasion to state his doubts,. 
how far, unless under very peculiar circumstances, any rates 50 fixed could be applicable to. 
individual villages and M , ] . 

269. 1f, however, the remarks of the Board were designed merely to point out subjects of 
inquiry, as was probably the intention, the discussion would appear ta be unobjectionable ;. 
but his Lordship in Council must deprecate any attempt to, pex anv general rule, 
hastily or arbitrarily adopted, under the potion that the establis ment of a general principle 
will supersede the nevessity of laborious and detailed inquiry; for that must only be assumed 
to be generally true which is proved to be so bya careful induction of particulars. 

259. So althouzlh, as is indicated in the preceding part of this resolution, the Govemor- 
general in Council is well disposed to adopt the opinion which the Board entertain, that id : 
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+ still it i i i Resolution 
whatever form of management may be afterwards adopted; still it is the desire of his t 
Lordship in Council that the matter should be regarded as fully open for future discussion. 2 yup 


271. It appears to bis Lordship in Council to be questionable whether, as is apparently 
rescribed in the perwannah, a recourse to measurement, preliminary to settlement, should 
É left discretionary with the tehsildar, to depend on his opinion of the authenticity, or 
otherwise, of the papers furnished to bim. On the contrary, his Lordship in Council is dis- 
posed to think that measurement should be the general rule, the native officers being held 
peremptorily answerable for its accuracy, ^ — > ae M 

272. His Lordship in Council understands it to be intended, by the direction contained 
in the concluding part of the paragraph now referred to, that the detailed papers of measure- 
ment, exhibiting the extent of each field, are to be prepared by thé native officers, and submit- 
ted to the collector, and not merely abstract statements. The point, however, is left (probably 
in the trahslation only), somewhat indistinct; whereas it should be clearly understood, and 
uniformly acted upon.. - . ; : 

273. It is more important to observe, that there seems to be scarcely sufficient stress laid 
on the necessity of explaining fully and explicitly the authority on which all facts may be 
stated, without which, of course, all statements must have comparatively little value. . 

274. The great importance, especially of referring, as far as practicable, to deeds of sale 

' and transfer, in o of the extent of interest possessed, which has been very happily 
attended to by Mr. Stirling, is not sufficiently insisted upon. Further, it would not appear 

. to be prescribed with sufficient distinctness, that all parties interested should have an oppor- 
tunity of attending, and that all matters recorded should be fully attested. : 

275. In the perwannah in question, the Board appears purposely to have omitted any 
detailed instructions touching the relative rights of the Sudder malguzars and intermediate 
classes of proprietors; and this is particularly a matter on which it would probably be unsafe 
to trust much to the native officers. Still there would be no objection to the requisition of 
information, and the history of most of the talooks particularly, is probably well known to 
the canoongoes. On this subject it will be useful that the two Boards should communicate 

* together. ‘tis Lordship in Council does not conceive that there is any sufficient reason to 
stop the proposed inquiry in regard to hired labourers and slaves. With respect to the 
first, the objection of the Central Board seems to be altogether unsatisfactory. They state 
that, as Revenue officers, they can recognize only two shares in a crop, that of the State 
and of the ryot, and propose to force the husbandman who now cultivates his land by hired 
labour "to put his own hand to his own plough.” The very first village they enter 
ipams however; to show that their principle ie altogether inapplicable to the existing state 

: of things; and though the parties may be unreasonable in their expectations of profit from 
lands so cultivated, the course which the Board propose to follow would scarcely be more 
reconcilable to reason, and would be quite inconsistent with the leading principle on which 

: his -— in Council desires to see the settlement made, viz. that of avoiding all sudden, 
and especially ell irritating, changes. up 

276. With regard to slaves when occupied in the labours of husbandry, and to such only 
the inquiries of Government were directed, there would appear to be no reason for not 

` recording their number and condition. If there prove to be none such, his Lordship im 
Council will be very happy to learn that the authority on which the prevalence of slavery, 
both in Behar and ils Western Provinces, bas been stated, was mistaken. The question is 
one of fact, on which, whatever may be their general impression, the Board are plainly not yet 
prepared to pronounce. Into the condition of slaves employed as domestic servants it is 
not, of course, intended that any inquiry should be prosecuted. 

277. His Lordship-in Goine bak noticed the above points, through an anxious desire 
that nothing should be left undone that may be calculated to secure fulness and accuracy 
of inquiry, and must repeat his high approbation of the instructions in question. : 

278. As far, too, as can be judged from the two sall estates of Russoolpore Gopalpore 
and Simra Manick Chuck, these instructions would seem to be well understood and suc- 
cessfully followed; though the proceedings submitted are liable to the objections, that they 
do not explain distinctly how the facts stated were ascertained, and do not embrace a detail 
of the Mofussil jummabundy, . GEEN 

279. This last omission, however, may be attributable to the peculiar circumstances of the 
mehala; or it may be supplied in more detailed records not submitted to Government. 


. 28o. In reviewing the statements, it may be useful to notice some general questions 
which will require to be determined, before a final settlement of the country can be made; 
and there are a few points of detail besides those remarked on by the Board which, as accu- 
Tacy is most desirable, and as these have been submitted as a sample of the work, it may 
be useful to notice. : 

281. First. In respect to Russoolpore Gopalpore, it is observable, that in the Persian 
Kyfeeut, the rate of the paloo lands is stated as if it was the same for all the sorts, which, 
from the English Statement and the aggregate of rents, is obviously not the case. 

xi The number of ploughs specified in the Statement No. 1, is 50; in Statement 

a. 2, 30. : 

283. Neither Statement contains any information in regard to the grain produce ; ànd the 
lowness of the rent, resulting probably from the backward state of things common to 
Goruckpore, demands attention. 
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284. The ryots being all py-khoost, holding apparently under annual leases, without 
any permanent interest, there would not appear (the fact being ascertained) any necessity 
for any measures in regard to private rights, further than may be necessary to secure the 
land and allowance assizned to the goreit and the putwarree; if, indeed, in such a case, any 
interference should be exercised in respect to the latter, and if (the mouza not being 
chupperbund) it shall appear necessary to maintain the former. 

: 285. The shares belonging to the two proprietors ought of course to be recorded in 
English as well as in Persian, Whether any limit shall be put to the ultimate division 
among heirs (whether of the proprietary interests now possessed, or of the advantages to be 
derived from the contract with Government, or of both), is a point to be considered here- 
after, with the general question relative to the subdivision of landed property. The rents 
appearing to be, as above stated, very low, contrasted with those which prevail in other 
parts of the country, the difference between a Revenue adjusted on those rents and the pro- 
duce which may ultimately be expected, will be comparatively great; and if the ryots be; 
as would appear, merely contract cultivators, the profit arising from the limitation of the 
Government demand would, unless otherwise specially provided, belong wholly to the 
zemindars, of whom there are stated to be two, each possessing a specific share, 

- 986. This, consequently, is one of the simplest cases that can present itself; yet even 
here the question of preventing a minute subdivision, by establishing an entail, founded 
on the right of primogeniture, or any more arbitrary phneps, appears to involve various 
and important considerations. ‘The ultimate operation of whatever plan may be suggested 
must be carefully traced, as well as its more immediate effect on the feelings of the people. 


' 987. Before, indeed, coming to any decision on the above point, it would be necessary to 
determine how far an extraordinary lowness of rent, arising out of the abundance of unoc- 
cupied land in the vicinity, or other causes, shall be held to be a sufficient ground for reserve 
ing to Government the right of further assessment; and though, in the present case, the 
question would seem to lie simply between the two zemindars and the Government, it will, 
in most other cases, be necessary to decide the primary Tun how far the ryots are to be 
allowed to hold at the existing rates, or to be subject to further taxation as the improvement 
of the country may render more valuable the produce of their labour. ` 


, 258, This question would apply to the other mehal, of which the detail has been sub- 
mitted, viz. Simra Manick Chuck. In this the zemindar would appear to collect as rent 
a stated portion of the crop, viz. one third, the ryots being further subject to a charge of one 
sixteenth of their rent for village expenses, and one thirty-second part for the support of the 
putwarree. 

289. The third collected by the zemindar is called the share of Government (hissa sircar), 
and though it does not appear when or how the rate was established, it is apparently 
recognized as of long standing. f : 

299. The right of the resident or chupperbund ryots to occupy their lands from generation 
to generation, subject to the payment of the above assessment, with the free use of pas- 
turage for their cattle, aud the materials required for constructing their houses and making 
their instruments of husbandry, so long as they pay the established rent and retain posses- 
sion, appears to be distinctly asserted, though they are denied the privilege of transterring 
their tenures by sale or gift, and the houses and instruments of persons dying without heirs 
are suid to fall to the zemindar. . 

291, Here then (supposing the facts to be fully ascertained) there is another party besides 
the zemindar whose interests will require to be settled. 

292. lt must first be determined whether the esisting rates have been so authoritatively 
recognized, or permanently established, as to preclude Government from exercising the 
power of modifying the assessment without their consent. . ; 

293. If this be decided in the affirmative, it may be expected that, at no distant period, 
a considerable net rent will accrue to the ryots, and some distinct provision may consa 
quently be required for regulating the disposal of the propery thus created, as well as that 
of the zemindarry interests belunging to the Sudder malguzar. 


294. it is, indeed, very desirable that measures should be taken for converting, as soon 
aa may be practicable, all such rents into a money assessment: for there can be no doubt 
that the improvement of the country will be essentially retarded by the ees of à 
system of division, which must necessarily operate to prevent the extended cultivation of 
the most vuluable and most expensive productions. Supposing, however, the rates of rent 
now payable by a division iu kind, when converted intoa fixed money assessment, to remain 
for ever permanent, such a measure, if udopted in a very backward state of agricultural 
economy, would doubtless involve a considerable sacrifice of Revenue, since the money- 
vulue of & given share of the produce derived from any parcel of land must be expected 
gradually to increase with the progress of improvement. In the first instance, therefore, it 
would be expedient to give effect to the measure under temporary leases, without relinquish- 
ing the right of re-adjusting the money-rent at the expiration of the term with reference to 
the present rule of division; and the completion of such an arrangement generally will, of 
course, be the work of a long period, In stating, as above, that tlie rates specified in the 
statements resarding the mehal in question are low, the Governor-general in Council would 
by no ticans be understood as intimating an opinion, that, generally speaking, the demand 
of one-third of the grain produce is insuflicient ; on the contrary, where any general seale 
may be adopted, his bonds in Council would certainly not deem it proper to exceed that 
rate, But with reference to the stated. average produce of each begah, and to the extent 
of land occupied by each ryot, it may be inferred that the cultivation is oi ns 

à slovenly 
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slovenly and inefficient manner, and that the productive powers of the land are not called 
forth, thongh it is also probable that the soil is naturally poor. : "E 

205. Such a state of things would naturally deter his Lordship in Council from fixing the 
ryot's rates in perpetuity, in cases where it may be open to Government, without imputation 
of injustice, to modify the assessment from time to time; and generally, indeed, the expe- 
diency of limiting for ever the payments of the cultivators will require to be very maturely 
consulered, though all must agree in the propriety of relieving them from the evil of an un- 

in and frequentl ing system of assessment. TEN iot 

n. The nis of iterat payable by the ryots is itself an important item in any calcula- 
tion of their profits. “This ie stated in both the villages in question et two per cent. per 
mensem. Even a higher rate will pi be found to prevail in other quarters. Now, 
whether this arise from the poverty or bad faith of the ryots, from the general scarcity of 
capital, er from the defects of our laws, or the insufficient administration af them, there 
would equally be room to hope that the rate may ultimately be reduced. For the present; 
the chief point for consideration on this head is, how far it may be expedient to maintein 
the law by which twelve per cent. is declared to be the legal maximum of interest, and 
under which our courts are understood to adjudge that amount where not otherwise provided, 
while, on the one hand, the Government rate is reduced to six per cent.; and on the other, 
the needy debtors in the Mofussil are charged at the rateof twenty-four per cent. per annum, 
or more. : 

297. With respect to the zemindar, after the interest to be possessed by the resident 
ryots, and the amount of the Government jumma shall be settled, the adoption of any mea- 
sures for regulating the future disposal of the management of the-mehal and of the profits 
that will accrue to the Sudder malguzar, would seem, unless from claims arising out of the 
public sale, to involve considerations not materially different from those applicable to the 
case of Russoolpore Gopalpore, the zemindary interests in the estate ir stated to be 
vested in a single individual, subject only to the rights of Government and of the resident 

ots. ape 

298. The py-khoost ryots, by whoma portion of the land is occupied, though cultivating 
en the same rate as the khode khoost, would not appear to possess any rights beyond the 
term of their contract. 

299. The allowances of the putwarree, goreit, and pasban, will of course be settled ; and 
though the circumstances stated by the collector relative to the mehal would seem certainly 
to support the opinion that the putwarree, to be really useful, must be formally declared to 
be a public servant, as far as the experience of a single case can be relied on, yet his Lorde 
ship m Council is still not satisfied that, even in this case, every necessary object may not 
be accomplished under the existing law. . TN 


300. If, indeed, the putwatrees can be secured in the enjoyment of their dues, and the 
exercise of their functions as village officers, not liable to be disturbed or removed at the 
will of the zemindar, and subject to dismission by the collector on any failure to render the 
accounts required of him (and for all this the existing law provides), it may be doubted 
whether any more direct interference with their appointment and nomination can be neces- 
sary. It should, however, be distinctly made known, that, though the zemindar possesses 
the power of appointment in cases where no putwarree may already be established, nor any 
rule for the appointment recognized, yet that his right of nomination in no degree whatever 
implies the power of setting aside the rights or privileges of others, ` à 


301. In the discussions regarding this estate, there is one further poirit of a general 
nature which it may be right to notice, viz. whether the amount of malikana to be eventually 
allowed to the malguzar shall be regulated with reference to the assets declared by him, or 
by the ultimate Revenue established by Government. 


- 302. In the individual ease, the party would certainly not appear entitled to any indul- 
gence. [t would be unreasonable to allow him to share in any improvement resulting from 
the labours of the Revenue officers, which he has endeavoured to thwart; and any conceal- 
ment or falsification of Mofussil accounts being a breach of the obligations due by Sudder 
malguzars to Government, it appears to be equitable, as a general rule, in determining the 
compensation to be allowed to a recusing zemindar temporarily excluded from management, 
to measure the value of the interest from the possession of which he is so excluded, by that 
which he may himself declare as belonging to his zemindarry, not by the assets whic may 
be established through the better management of others. 

303. Provision to the above effect will accordingly he made. 
pee It remains only to notice a few points of detail in regard to mouza Simra Manick 

uck. : : 

305. In the English Statement, No. 1, the aggregate of houses is stated at 71; the detail 
gives 72. The Persian Statement contains no detail, but gives an aggregate of 71 houses, 

. 306. Iu the English Statement, No. 1, the cultivated land liable to Revenue is stated at 
639 begahs. The items detailed m Statement, No. 2, amount to 539 begahs only, the 
third sort being inadvertently stated at 113 begahs instead of 213. 

307. Further it is observable, that in the schedule annexed to the English Statement, 
No. 2, wherein is specified tbe average produce per begah, the value of the produce of a 
begah of land of the second sort, and consequently the rent, is stated higher than that of 
the first sort. 

308. The quantity of pasture land required to be reserved has not been stated, 

309. The distribution of the land in this village, as stated in the English and Persian 
documents is singular; for the extent of each of the three sorts of land, ground, ousut, 
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and paloo, is stated as precisely the same, viz. 213 begahs*, and the subdivision is almost 
equally artificial. i 

310. In the reply to the twelfth query of the second general head of inquiry, the palco is 
stated to be divided into two kinds, but to contain 139 of the one and 74 of the other, 

311. In the reply to the first query, the bhat land is stated at 350, and the kuchar at 
is which agrees with neither of the other details under the items of ground, ousut, and 

aloo. : 
s 312. The error is probably in the transcript; but the officers charged with preparing such 
statements must be held under a strict responsibility to avoid all such errors. De 

. 313. His Lordship in Council presumes that the Board are satisfied that the original 
statement of the land is, as it purports to be, prepared from actual measurement, and that 
it is accurate, ' ; M 

314. The above circumstances might otherwise have excited suspicion ; and it is further 
to be observed, that while these statements represent both the goreit and the pasban, as 
holding each two begahs only, the junior member states that they are actually in possession 
of four begahs each, : i EL 
. 915. Eveu, however, should there be na ground to suspect the accuracy of the State- 
ments, which have generally the appearance of authenticity, yet the inspection of these 
papers referring to two small estates is in itself sufficient to show, that if records are to be 

repared at the settlement, so as to enable the superior Revenue authorities to form a clear 
judgment in the arrangement, and so serve as satifactory evidence in the courts of judica- 
ture, the work must inevitably oceupy a long period of years, and that nothing could be more 
fallacious or mischievous than to rely on documents summarily prepared by the native 
ofticers, and hastily revised by the collectors. : i 

316. The course to be adopted by those officers for verifying the statements of the native 
functionaries, and for ascertaining and recording the righta of the different classes, so as to 
obviate future disputes, ought therefore to be distinctly prescribed. The investigation and 
decision of claims to lakerhaje lands, which it is very desirable should be united with the 
settlement, will require special attention. ; : 

317. Should the Boards consider it necessary to make any alteration in the existing rules 
relative to such tenures, so as that the process of investigating and deciding on the claims of 
lakerhajdurs may go on together with the settlement of the malguzarry lands, the Governor- 
general in Council will expect a distinct report on the subject. 

318. At present his Lordship in Council deems it sufficient to state his opinion, that the’ 
two operations should, if practicable, be united. The settlement is Filet the proper 
time for ascertaining and fixing the extent of all such possessions; and in no bands, appa- 
rently, can the primary cognizance and record of claims relative to alienations from the 
public rent-roll be so well entrusted as those of the officers to whom belongs the management 
of the fund whence such alienations are made. . 

319. Any plan founded on a disjunction of the two functions, and the separation of the 
lakerhaje trom the malguzarry land, will probably lead to confusion and embarrassment. 

320. It remains to notice the questions relative to the survey which have come into dis- 
cussion between the Board and Lieutenant Grant. 

321. On this subject neither the Board nor Lieutenant Grant appear fully to have appre- 
hended the intentions of Government. ; 

322. On the one hand, Lieutenant Grant seems to have considered his commission as 
extending to matters with which it was not designed that he should meddle; and, on the 
other, the Board do not seem to have been sufficiently aware of the importance of leaving 
the surveyor to proceed in a regular and systematic manner, subject to the instructions of 
the surveyor- zeneral, That they should have erred in this respect would not have been 
a matter of surprise, under the avowal contained in their report that they were not aware of 
the mode by which the surveyor-general was to control the executive otlicer; but the Reso- 
lutions passed by Government on the 7th September last were so distinct in requiring 
a reference to that officer, or to Government, before they interfered with the survey, that his 
Lordship in Council deems it almost sufficient again to refer to that paper. 

323. If the course of the survey be diverted by partial measurements, the surveyor-general 
will certainly not be able to exert any efficient check without & most grievous labour; but 
if regularly aid systematically followed, the necessary checks will occasion comparatively 
little trouble, ind the progress of the surveyor will be comparatively rapid and satisfactory. 
The advantagva of a survey, fixing the limits and extent of individual villages, are most 
important, wh -ther for Revenue or judicial purposes; but it is also highly important that 
such measurer ents should be connected with the general survey of the district. That con- 
nexiou must te lost if the sureevor be interrupted in his progress, and sent to dillerent 
quarters, accot ling to the pleasure of the Revenue officers. : 

324. Moreover, all such. nterruptions and pun measurements will add essentially to 
the lubour of tl: survey, an! consequently, to the time and expense attending the operation. 

325. As far is any particular objects desired by the Board can be accomplished without 
interruption to he general survey, Lieutenant Grant ought, of course, to comply with the 
directions of th t authority ; and the reasons assigned by him for not making the measure- 


of Russoalpore Copalpore ure by no means suiticient. That measurement wouid not dur 
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interfered with the progress of the survey; and on the general question of the expediency of 
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sive with Lieutenant Grant, . , » 1 . 
uen As to the general conduct of the survey, he isto be guided by the instructions of the 
surveyor-general; and if any arrangement proposed by the Revenue authorities shall be 
* such as to interrupt the work, or otherwise to be inconsistent with the orders of the surveyor- 
general, a reference to that officer, or to Government, will of course be necessary. . 

327. The Governor-general in Council understands that Lieutenant Grant has, for some 
time past, been proceeding with his survey under the instructions of the surveyor-general, 
and presumes that both the collector and the judge will have atforded him every proper facility. 

328. His Lordship in Council will now only repeat his desire, that the general course of 
the survey be not diverted in pursuit of partial and insulated objects. MEN 
- 32g. In Moradabad, Lieutenants Bedford and Hadaway, proceeding on this principle, 
are stated to have made a very satisfactory progress, aided mm support and advice of the 
civil authorities, and attended by the pergunnah officers. They appear, in the majority of 
cases, to have found little difficulty in laying down the limits of villages, or. in defining 
accurately the lands in dispute; and as further practice will suggest various modes of 
economising labour, there seems every reason to hope that each surveying party will be able 
to effect in a single season a survey (giving the extent and boundaries of the lands belong- 
ing to each village as proposed in the eighth paragraph of the Resolutions of Government of 
the 7th September last), for a number of villages equal to what can be properly settled in 
the same period by a single collector. A ; . 
- 330. How far the survey and settlement can advantageously be made to proceed together 
wes a point specifically reserved for consideration, after some experience should be had. It 
is not necessary now to decide, it being sufficient that the collector should afford every sup- 

rt to the surveyor, and that if, in any case, the settlement shall precede the survey, it 
should be made with a distinct understanding, that where the survey shall show material 
error, the settlement will be subject to revision, and any concealed lands assessed. 

331. With respect to the surveyor's duty, if Lieutenant Grant conceived that he was to 
investigate the validity of lakerhaje tenures, or to determine disputés niei omae, or 
to adjust the amount of the Government assessment, he certainly must have taken a strangely 
erroneous view of the subject. But though Lieutenant Grant does appear to have laid more 
stress than was intended on matters that were designed to be subsidiary merely to the main 

object of his labours, and the whole correspondence is somewhat ambiguous, his proposi- 
tions did not certainly go the length surmised by the Board; at all events, if any miscon- 
ception has existed, it will now beremoved. .. . Tn 

:- 932. The main object to which the attention of the officers at the head of each surve 
should be directed, is thatof making a general map of the district, and combining therewith 
the formation of separate maps of the villages contained in it. : 
"339. After any particular tract is laid down, or whilst that process is in’ progress, the 
sa a survey should be carried on, until the whole space included in the general survey is 

led up. a A a " nun 

ea The result of the village survey will thus be checked by that of the general survey. 

- 335. In the general survey the position of each village should he fixed as accurately ag 
possible, some remarkable object (a temple or the like) being taken as the point of observa- 
tion, and specified as such... fee : -- 

336. It will also be an object in the general survey, as far as possible, to regulate the 
lines of intersection, so that if any discrepancy be detected in comparing the result of the 
village ex with that of the general survey, the error may be easily traced to its source, 

. The limits of pergunnahs should be particularly attended to. 
' 937. In. the village survey, the surveyors are to begin making separate maps of each 
village, with the boundaries accurately laid down, and four or five points at least in each 
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square mile. The general features of the country, the cultivated, uncultivated, culturable and ` 


unculturable lands, the pastures and forests, or any lands remarkably distinguished from 
each other, to be sketched in by the eye. . i ; - . 

:: 938. Although the minute measurements necessary to determine the extent of fields and 
the proportion of different kinds of cultivation, or even the exact extent of cultivated and 
uncultivated land, when the two may be much intermingled, must apparently be left to the 
Native Revenue officers, still the surveyors will, of course, make it their duty to ascertain 


these points as accurately as may consist with the general directions under which they ` 


may act. TOM TA 
' 999. The more, therefore, that the lines connecting the observed points can be made to 


intersect the different parcels of land which it is desired to distinguish, so as to afford means ` 


of closely estimating the extent of each, the better ; and in regard especially to the propor- 
tion of uncultivated and waste land correctness is so important, that his Lordship in Conci 
would wish the matter to be ascertained by actual survey, whenever it can be done without 
materially retarding the progress of the work, : M | ORUM 

340. Care will, of course, be taken to distinguish what is actually observed from what is 
merely sketched in, and the evidence for every fact must be stated. ` Field measurements by 
the mirdahs or others may, perhaps, be carried on at the same time with the survey; the 
results to be checked by the surveyor: but the survey must not be delayed Ly attempting, 
in this or in any other way, too minute a detail. 

341. The Motussil Revenue officers should attend the surveyor, tomark out the boundaries, 
Setting up flags or the like, where there. may not already be obvious natural or artificial 
boundary marke, 
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342. Where the boundary is disputed between different villages or proprietors, the de- 
bateable land ought, if possible, to be marked off by a double line, showing what is claimed 
by both parties; natural objects to be particularly attended to in such cases, so as to facili-. 
tate future decision." The surveyor is not to interfere with such disputes unless specially 
authorized, but only to provide the means of their being afterwards settled by the proper 
tribunal, In such cases, indeed, it will be proper that the surveyor should make an imme- 
diate report to the judge and magistrate, or to the collector, if empowered to settle boundary 
disputes. These officers will, of course, take measures for effecting the settlement of the 
dispute, if possible, by agreement. Such a course appears to have been hitherto followed 
with great success in the Moradabad survey, many of the disputes being about tracts of land 
of little value, and maintained chiefly as a point of honour, both parties being ready to sub- 
mit to whatever was ordered, though resolute in yielding nothing to each other. 

343. The surveyors must always recollect that their chief business is to afford to Govern- 
ment and the public officers, in the way above described, a general map of the district, and a 
map of all the villages, showing their limits and extent, with so many natural objects ob- 
served, as that he reports of native officers employed in making a minute measurement, 
whether before or subsequently, may be effectually checked, or the evidence of a native 
witness cleared up by a reference to the village map. y : 

344. The surveyors must be careful, in all cases, te notice the size of the local begah, and 


‘of the standard used in the collector's office, compared with each other and with English 


measures. 

345. For the above part of their duty the surveyors are responsible immediately to the 

surveyor-zeneral. They are not, unless with express sanction of Government, to be em- 

loyed or directed by any other authority than the surveyor-general, in such a way as to 
interfere with the execution of this primary duty: but, with. this reservation, they will, of 
course, attend to the wishes of the civil authorities; and where all parties have one common 
end, his Lordship in Council trusts that no difficulty will be experienced in maintaining the 
necessary unity of action. — i 

348. Living among the people and in their villages, the surveyors will naturally have 
much opportunity of acquiring minute information on all matters touching the land and its 
owners and occupiers, and generally on all points of statistics. Of these it is very desirable 
that they should keep regular notes, written on the spot, simply stating the facts and the 
authority on which the statement may be made; they will thus be liable to afford to the 
collectors, the Boards, and Government, much interesting and valuable information. 

347- These notes should be kept quite distinct from the field books that are to be sent 
down to the surveyor-general, and the preparation of them, though highly desirable in itself, 
must be regirded as subordinate to the main object, the getting full and accurate maps: 
and this olyect the mere general inquiries wust not be permitted to impede, unless under 
special orders from Government. ; 

348. In regard to the rights attaching to the land, the surveyors have much less to do than 
with the statistical inquines, and are not indeed expected generally to meddle with such 
subjects. If, however, they come across them, it will, of course, be well to note what they 
learn, carefully specifying their authority for every statement ; but on this subject, also, they 
will not be expected to make any report to the surveyor-general, unless specially instructed. 

349. Even when the survey and settlement are carried on conjointly, the surveyor must 
never forgut that his main duty is to give a map of the district, and of each village con- 
tained in ^t. . . 

350. He is nut to interfere in the settlement making, further than the Board may require; 
and the Board are to require only what, after consulting with the surveyor-reneral, may 
appear expedient, The responsibility for the due ascertainment of all matters touching the 
Government assessment or the rights of individuals, is to rest with the collector, excepting 
where tle surveyors may be distinctly relied on as authority, As already stated, the cole 
lector's aroceedings ought to embrace a record of each tield or parcel of land, beginning with 
the crop ou the ground, the fruit on the trees, and the produce of fisheries, pasturage, and 
forest, o; the like, with the cesses levied from all residing in or frequenting the villaze. He 
wust fol ow the disposal of them, or the price thereof, until he traces them into the hands of 
persons possessing the unquestioned right of appropriating them as they please, or subject 
only to special voluntary contract. His inquiries must, therefore, necessarily be very full 
and detailed in regard to the extent of cultivation, the kinds of produce, the richness or 
poverty of the land, its capability of improvement, the rates of rent aud modes of payment, 
the nature of tenures, the amount of actual collections ; and his records ought to contain 
the name cf every person having a permanent interest in the land or its produce, and the 
extent of the interest possessed by each; and he must fully set down the extent of all laud 
held or claimed to be Peia as rent-free, as well as every fact material to the determination of 
the assessment of the malguzarry land, No such minuteness of detail i looked for from 
the surveyur, though of course the facts determined in its progress will serve essentially to 
aid the cullctor in getting at the truth and in checking the statements of the Native oificers 
or witnesses, and in some cases the surveyor's labours may be specially directed to the ad- 
justment of indwidual chums. But, generally, the survevor's notes will be expected to cone 
tain only such points as »operly belung to the general statistics of the country, thovzh 
of course the results to which hia inspection of the land or his local inquiries may lead wel 
be contrasted with those drawn from the minute investigations of the collector. 

271. With regard to the forms to be observed in recording the information acquired, 
whether by collectors or surveyors, his Lotdship in Cóuncil observes that, as far as indi- 
vidua! villages ure concerned, the point is one of comparatively little importance, pne 
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tə prepared are full and accurate ; for whe'e the object is merely to axhihit 
xpi pelicula regarding a single person, clas, or thing, it signifies li de Low 
the particulars are entered, and the statements relative to individual villages must neces 
sarily embrace many things not susceptible of being exbibi ed in any one prescribe d form. 
452. Tabular forms ere however essential, when it is desired to state a pumber of par- 
ticulars regarding a number of individual persons, clases, or things, anj to exhibit the 
neral results. 7 .:e, in bringing epon record the ‘acts ascertained m relauon to pere 
unnahs and other varger divisions, the use of tables ir indispensable, whethe: to show the 
fierent kinds of lands, their extent, produce and rents, or to exhibit the result of a census 


f the population. f . 
" 353- Elen, indeed, in regard to each village, a tabular form will be usr tul, 


354. Thus it seems desirable to add to the siatement rep'.rding r:oduce, a schedule - 


showing the distribution of all the productive land, accordir £ to the articles cultivated in 
the yeat of settlement; either divided into sorta, and sv’ divided, with reference to the 
different articles grown on each sort, or divided accordir ; to the harvests;: and subdivided 
into lands irrigated, lands dependant om the rain, ^ud those again into lands paying 
a money-rent, and those of which the rent is paid i kind. Whichever plan is followed, 
with or without modification, the result can only be conveniently exhibited’ on a table. So, 
also, if it be desired to show the names of the i tirent tenants, and the kinds and value 
of the land held by each, or the cireumstancr - of each feld, tabular forms will naturally 
be adopted, and appear generally to prevail w:ih the native measurers and aecountants*, 
355. His Lordship in Couneil would, however, be disposed, in the first instance at least, 
to leave a good deal to the discretion of the executive officers in regard to the forms to be 
used by them. The first thing is to asccrtain the facts; when these are collected, the best 
mode of recording them, and the results to be deduced, will naturally suggest themselves. - 
356. It-is only necessary to obe-tve generally, that before adopting any particular form 
of statement, the precise purpo to which it is to be applied should be distinctly cons 
sidered, and that care should io taken to avoid the confusion which must ensue if we 
attempt to combine in one sta'ement a great variety of different results. . 
357. The Revenue accour ants of Bengal appear, in some degree, to have fallen into 
the opposite error, by multi lying unnecessarily the statements used by them. 
358. But their papers -xhibit assuredly an admirably distinet account, both of the land 
` and of the Revenue che geable upon it; and however defective those papers may have 
proved as authentic r cords (a defect, perhaps, greatly ascribable to the mode in which 
they have been cons''ted), it would certainly be very injudicious to adopt any new scheme, 
a a careful reierence to the existing system, © >> 


359. It may d.serve consideration, how’ far the system of Native measurements might . 


be improved by combining with it some of the rules of European practice. In Bengal, the 
Native measv ement includes the mentior of the relative position of the different fields, 
though sta‘cd rather indefinitely; and there seems to be no reason to think that any 
difficulty would be experienced. iw téaching Native anmeens and mirdahs to prepare à 
complet^.set of field books, from which an accurate map might be constructed; the more 
to be lepended upon, if the Natives employed in taking the distances and angles remained 
ignorant of the manner in which the data furnished by them were to be applied. 3 

X60. To this subject the attention of the surveyors ought to be directed. 

361. The several collectors, also, will naturally, in considering what improvements may 
be made in the Native modes of measurement, advert particularly to the system of survey 
and assessment followed undef Lient.-colonel Munro, a full description of which is con- 
tained in the volume of Revenue Papers recently transmitted by the Honourable Court. 

362. With reference te the embarrassment arising from the variety of local begahs, 
especially when general results are to be traced, and those exhibited in different quarters 
brought into comparison, it appears to be very desirable, unless the practical objections 
shall be very serious, that all measurements should be made with a pole or chain of the 
same length, care of course being taken accurately to make the requisite adjustment 
between the begah so assumed, andithe local begah according to which the village rates 
may have been heratoforésettled. | ^» 2. > - ' 

363. The public accounts, st least, should be reduced to one standard begah, so that 
in wnting of that measure there may be no doubt of the quantity of land meant; and, on 
the whole, his Lordship in Council is not aware that any better standard can be taken than 
the ordinary begah of 1,600 square yards, whether with reference to the Native measu 
ments, or in view to & ot comparison with English measures. ; 

364. On this question, however, his Lordship in Council desires to have a report of the 
sentiments of the Boards, on whose suggestion the necessary measures will be taken for 
securing uniformity and accuracy in the measures used, 

365. As a temporary and experimental meusure, his Lordship in Council has been pleased 
to authorize Lieutenant Grant to entertain the establishment noted below t. A short 

time 

TUTTI ia i t a ne 
‘ * First sort: Tobacco, opium, sugar-cane, &c.—Second sort; Wheat, cotton, &c, 

T One pundit, at per month ~ =- = 


» . = 100 

Four native writers, at twelve rupees each +e e < « 48 

Four peons, at four rupees each - + - “o a - 16 

Stationery, &c. e a = a a © o o 10 
Total, per Month « - - - Rs.174 + 


P = 


735—1II. hh4 ; 


+ 


IN $ * 
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time will determine whether the advantage will compensate the expense, and whether 
Lieutenant Grant's duties shall be confined strictly to the survey, aud to such general 
notices in regard to the country and the people, as surveyors are ordinarily expected to 


: submit, without having any special establishment to assist in statistical inquiries. 


366. With respect to the spot at which the survey should commence, his Lordship in 
Council is of opinion that, on the whole, the preference is due to the quarter MURS by 
Lieutenant Grant. It is something in its favour that the surveyor is a4uainted with that 
art of the district. It is also a favourable circumstance, that in that quarter an immediate 
addition to the Revenue is not looked for, Government being desirous that the survey should- 
not be connected with resumptions, or large enhancement of demand. — . 

367. Indeed, his Lordship in Council is disposed to concur in the opinion stated by the 
late junior member (Mr. Martin), in whose minute Amorha was proposed for earliest settle- 
ment, that in order to prevent deterioration in the state of cultivation, it is desirable that 
those mehals from which no increase of Revenue is expected, should be first settled. 

; 368. The main object is not an increase of Revenue: and if there be reason to think that 
the assessment of Amorha is in some cases excessive, that is itself, his Lordship in Council 
conceives a reason for an early revision, S 

369. Where the assets are abundant, and the profits consequently large, there must be 
little danger of the zemindar throwing back the cultivation of his estate, especially if the 
moderation to be observed in the future settlement, and the determination of Government to 
punish those who may commit waste, be generally known; for, in such a case, any dimi- 
nution of the produce would operate rather to curtail the surplus to be left to the zemindar 
and ryots than to diminish the Government demand. : 

370. On the other hand, the object of resuming the dues of Goverument, where they may 
have been wantonly squandered or fraudulently embezzled, must bave its full weight, and 
his Lordship would desire to leave it to the Boards to determine the quarter in which the 
settlement shall commence, — - 

371. lt will apparently be desirable that one officer should be employed in making the 
settlemeut of the estates surveyed by Lieutenant Grant, while another or others may be 
similarly engaged elsewhere.. 

372. It will matter little whether the minute measurements by the native officers precede 
or follow the survey; but, on the whole, his Lordship in Council is disposed to think that 
the former course will be best, since, where it may be pursued, the Native officers will 
act under the dread of a future inquiry, the extent and nature of which they will not be able 
to anticipate ; and in all cases of measurement by Native officers, they should be distinctly 
warned that their statements will be eventually subjected to the test of a regular survey. 

373. While every proper check is maintained, the Governor-general in Council will be 


“fully prepared to receive favourably the recommendations of the Board in favour of those 


pflicers who may zealously and efficiently exert themselves to. fulfil the wishes of Govern- 
ment, His Lordship in Council has derived much satisfaction from the evidence afforded 
on other occasions, that the Native Revenue officers have a lively sense of the distinction of 
honorary rewards. That feeling it is most important to cherish, and it can never be the 
wish of Government to practise, in regard to any class of public functionaries, the fallacious 
economy which would leave te officers invested with extensive trust the alternative of poverty 
or dishonour, : S 

374. The general observations above recorded, though many of them are stated with 
immediate reference to the particular cases submitted, will serve generally to apprise tbe 
Boards and the commissioner in Cuttack of the views of “Government, as far as they are 
yet settled. i 
. 975. On various matters touched upon in the preceding Resolution further orders may 
probably be found necessary, it being obviously impossible to mope the various circuni- 
stances of individual mehauls, and it being the particular desire of the Govemor-general in 
Council that all orders passed and observations communicated by Government should be 
considered open to future revision, until his Lordship in Cuuncil shall have before him the 
fullest possible exhibition of the facts touching individual estates, with a distinct expressian 
from the Board of their own sentiments and views, as well aa those of the several collectors, 
on every point that Government may be required finally to determine. à 

370. His Lordship in Council will therefore expect the Boards to submit, besides the 
reports and statements to be submitted to the authorities at home, a complete transcript 
and translation of the proceedings held by each collector or other executive officer in the 
settlement of two or more mehals in each perguunab, with a transcript and translation, like- 
wise, of the preliminary reports furnished by the Native officers. 

377. lt will likewise be proper that copies of all such proceedings and reports should be 
carcfully made, to be deposite with the record committee, who, in common with the Judicial 
and Revenue officers, will, of course, deliberately consider how future changes which they 
may desire to record can best be brought on the public records. 
. 378. Such matters contained in the papers above recorded as bave not been noticed 
in this Minute, will form the subject of separate communications to the authorities con- 
cerned, 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bengal, dated the goth July 1823. 
(Department of Ceded and Conquered Provinces.) - 


3. YOUR Honourable Court is aware that, by Regulation VII. 1822, provision is made for 
vesting collectors with judicial powers in the settlement of various questions relating to land 
and rent. .‘The proceedings noted below* will explain to your Honourable Court 
the principles by which we, propose. to be guided in giving effect to the enactments in 

nestion. 

4. Both the Western and Central Boards. of Revenue concurred in the expediency of 
entrusting collectors and other officers making settlements with all the powers that can be 
vested in them under Regulation VII. 1822, in so far as regards suits arising within the 
mehals, in the settlement of which they are actually engaged. ce 

B. The Board of Revenue for the W D t 
exercise of judicial authority by the collectors should: be confined to the villages of which 
the settlement is actually in progress, conceiving that the load of business, which a more 
enlarged jurisdiction would bring upon them would hinder them from devoting sufficient 
attention to the formation of the settlement. 

6. The Central Board appeared, on the other hand, to consider it advisable that the col- 
lectors should be vested "m all the powers in question throughout the whole of their réspec- 
tive districts, with the exception of the permanently-settled districts. P 

7. On a full consideration of the matter, with the advantage of the opinions of the Boards, 
it appeared to us to be expedient, in the first instance at least, to limit the jurisdictions of the 
collectors, so that the effect of the system may be ascertained before any extensive change 


is made, A settlement, conducted in the manner prescribed by the Regulation in question, , 


involves a minute- inquiry into the circumstances of each village; so that, even where 
tenures are simplest and disputes most rare, it must bear the character of a complicated 
judicial investigation, in which the facts ascertained, and the authority on which they rest, 
must all be carefully recorded. The work, therefore, would probably afford full ocgupation 
for the officers employed in it, and would occupy a considerable period of time, thoukh their 
number were multiplied tenfold: The addition of any other duty must, of course, in its de- 
gree, retard the settlement. On the other hand, with the limited number of Revenue officers 
at the disposal of Government, it is obviously impracticable that the settlement should be 
conducted exclusively by persons having nothing else todo. We were also of opinion that, 
éven if practicable, it would not be advisable to disjoin the duties of a collector, in so far as 
they regard the adjustment and collection of the Government Revenue, and the determina- 
tion of summary suits regarding land and rent; for each assists the other: and df out col- 
lectors have not, in the ordinary management of their districts, obtained that minute know- 
ledge of individual mehals which it is desirable they should possess, the circumstance may 
be attributed chiefly to the great size of the districts, though partly owing to the short con- 
tinuance of the same person in the same local office, as well as to the habits of individual 
collectors, and the notions entertained by some of them in regard to their duties. 
8. Yo the full improvement, therefore, of our system of Revenue management, we are dis- 
osed to think it essential that the number of European officers should be very considerably 
increased, that only such a tract of country should be placed under each of them as would 
allow them to acquire a really familiar knowledge of the people with whom they have to deal, 
and of the lands whence the Revenue is drawn, and that they should be vested with full 
poner to adjust all the disputes of the agricultural community, subject to the control of the 
Boards, and with the further security against error which is afforded by the right of appeal 
in a regular suit to the Adawlut. And we beg to take this opportunity of soliciting such an 
augmentation in the number of civil servants, as may enable us to have a separate collector 
for every 12 lacs of jumm^, and to attach an assistant to each collector in the unsettled 
provinces, i 
9. Under the present circumstances, it is impossible to restrict the extent of collectorships 
within the limits requisite to the accomplishment of the above object, and we are persuaded 
that both the interests of the people and the Revenue of Government suffer from that cause. 
At present, we have to consider how the greatest advantage can be derived from the existing 
establishments, assuming that, as the local limits of collectorships may be extensive, the 
matters to be made cognizable by collectors must be restricted. r 
10. To give to the collectors all the powers provided for in Regulation VIT. 1822, through- 
out the districts as they now stand, would apparently be to throw upon them a load of 
business they could not get through. On the other hand, to limit the cognizance of sum- 
mary suits by collectors erigaged in making settlements to the villages of which the settle- 
ment is actually in progress, would, in our judgment, be to narrow their powers in an 
unnecessary and inexpedient degree. The number of summary suits arising in a single per- 
guunah would not, we conceive, be great; the convenience of the people would be materially 
promoted by the opportunity of having their disputes deeided in a tribunal near their homes, 
and, 


* Revenue Consultations, ist November 1822, No. 12 ; 6th December, Nos. 23 1025; 6th February 
1823, No. 52; 8th May, Nos, 45 and 46; and 19th June, Nos, 21 and 22. oo y 
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and the collector engaged in making the settlement of any village cannot but derive many 
important facilities and much useful information, in the exercise of the power of adjusting 
claims depending in the neighbouring villages. 

11. There is, indeed, one power which, in our judgment, collectors should exercise only 
in villages which may be actually under settlement, viz, that of deciding on the question of 
title, and of interfering with possession, under the provision contained in the 16th section 
of the Regulation. Such a provision appeared to be necessary, from the difficulty that is 
frequently experienced in separating the question of possession from that of property ; and 
especially, in putteedaree estates, of distinguishing questions relating to the nature and 
extent of the interest held in a given parcel of land from those which regard the right of 
actual occupancy. 

12, The power, however, is one which should not be exercised beyond the necessity of the 
case, and should be confined, as far as practicable, to cases in which, as in boundary dis- 
putes, the fact of previous lawful possession cannot be ascertained, or in which the existence 
of a custom sanctioning the periodical distribution of land among the co-sharers shall be 
established. — [n general, the collectors are expected to confine themselves to the ascertain- 
ment of the actual state of possession, and to the determination of the nature and extent of 
the interests held in the lands possessed; that is, of the privileges and the obligations 
belonging to the several tenures. 

13. Under the above considerations, we resolved that collectors and other officers engaged 
in making settlements in the manner prescribed by section 9, Regulation VII. 1822, shall, 
with the exception of the powers specified in the 16th section, be authorized to exercise all 
the powers that can be legally vested in them under the provisions of that law, in regard to 
all suits, claims, and disputes arising within the pergunnahs in which they may be so em- 
ployed. The power of hearing and deciding on claiins to property and possession, under the 
16th section of the Regulation in question, is to be exercised only within villazes of which 
the settlement is actually in progress. f 

14. Should it, on trial, be found that the power of admitting new parties to engagements 
or registry, of allotting Revenue or partitioning land, of determining the nature of tenures 
aud the extent of the Interests of occupants, of redressing wrongful dispossession or disturb- 
ance of possession, of adjusting the relative claiins of lakerhajdars and the occupants of the 
lands aysigned to them, and deciding summary suits regarding rent, the exaction of rent, or 
the m) can be expediently vested in collectors making settlements throughout their dis- 
tricts or in several pergunnahs; or should it be found necessary to restrict. the exercise of 
those powers within narrower limits than those of the perzunnahs wherein settlements are 
in progress (especially when the settlement may be under revision in two or more pergun- 
nahs at the saine time) we shall doubtless receive a specific communication from the Board 
on the subject. ` ; 

15. The proposition of the Board of Revenue for the Western Provinces, that colleetors 
not emploved in making settlements should be empowered to decide summary suits generally 
within tha limits of their respective zillahs, was coupled with the suggestion, that the cogni- 
zance of such suits should, at the same time, remain with the ordinary civil courts, 

16. This, however, would be inconsistent with the provision contained in clause 2, section 
20, of the Regulation cited, and embarrassment and a clashing of authority would probably 
result from the plan, bv which the summary cognizance of similar suits within the same 
trect of country would “be vested in distinct tribunals. If, therefore, it shall be thought 
necessary still to leave the civil courts a summary jurisdiction in distriets Wherein collectors 
sball be vested with authority to decide summary suits, the object. under the existing law, 
must be to assign to euch a distinct number of pergunnabs, providing, as far as practicable, 
for the distribution of the work in proportion to the time which the judge and collector may 
respectivay be able to devote to it. EN 

17. On this subject we expect a further communication from the Boards, and we have 
desired the Central Board to consider how far a like summary jurisdiction should be given 
to the collectors of districts permanently settled. : 

18. We have, likewise, desired the Board to consider aud report, bow far it may be expe- 
dient to assi to collectors and other officers engaged in making settlements, sume special 
allowance in consideration of that duty, and under what provisious, $0 as best to encourage 
zeul and industry, and best to secure a careful and accurate research. ‘The object of encou- 
taying the Revenue officers in the acquisition of a pracucal knowledge of surveying was 
especially pressed on their attention. . ; 

ty Di Cuttack it bas appeared to us to be advisable, under the recommendation of the 
commissiuner, to vest the collector and the deputy collectors with all the powers that can be 
legnily vested in them under the provisions of tie above-mentioned Regulation, to be exer- 
creed by then in regard to all lands lving within their respective spheres of authority, with 
exception to the power of deciding on the question of title, and of interfering with possession 
under the 16th section, This power we have resolved shall, in Cuttack, asin the Western 
Provinces, be exercised only in estates actually under settlement. 

28. Tn continuation of our separate despatch of the 1st August 1822, we beg to draw the 
attention of your Honourable Court to the papers noted below *, being the general instruc- 
tons issued hy the Western Board to the several collectors under their authority, explanatory 
of the course to be pursued in the revision of the existing settlements under the provisions 


of 


` * Revenue Consultatiuns, «eth June 1823, Nos 4) t9 45. 
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guidance of the native officers employed in that duty. . . . Appendix, No, 80. 

aq. We hope, at no distant period of time, to receive specimens of the proceedings held — 
in the ditferent districts, and propose then to consider whether any and what alterations shall Revenue Letter 
be made in the plan sketched by the Board: in the meantime, we beg earnestly to solicit from Bengal, 
our sanction to the measure of granting leases for a long term of years. Our present plan 9° July 1843- 
is, to continue the existing settlement under renewed engagements, until the Revenue officers 
are able to enter on the detailed local investigations, which appear to be indispensable to the 
accurate adjustment of the Government demand and the ascertainment of the rights of the 
people. The estates to be assessed on the expiration of farming leases, the resignation of 
roprietors, or the lapse of temporary tenures, are still too numerous to admit of the detailed . 
investigation of the circumstances of each in the period within which a settlement has to be . 
made. In most of these cases, therefore, engagements must be taken after an inquiry of a 
more summary character; and this will continue ta be the case, until settlements be gene- 
rally made with proprietors, on such terms as may prevent them from relinquishing their 
engagements unless required to do so; and, in cases of recusance, tlie leases granted to 
farmers be of a long term of vears.. ` 
3€, To ensure, as far as practicable, the object of having the settlements that have thus 
to be made well made, the junior officers of the department have, in numerous instances, 
been deputed to take charge of particular pergunnahs; and to them and to the collectors, 
especially to those who have begun the detailed settlements, it has, of course, been neces- 
sary to allow additional establishments of native officers, : 
31. For the detail of the arrangements alladed to, we beg leave to refer you to the pro- 
ceedings noted below *, The appointments and charges being of a temporary nature, we 
are unwilling to trouble you with a separate explanation of each case. ~" — " 


, 


. Recunation Vil. 1899, of the Bengal Code. 
‘The printing of this Regulation would unnecessarily swell the Appendix, and as it is sepa- 
rately printed as & Parliamentary document, it is omit-ed in this place. 
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“EXTRACTS from a Memorandum, dated the 19th October 1826, by Molt Mackenzie, Esq. Appendix, No. 81. 
Secretary to Government, explanatory of the Settlements effected under Regulation VII. — 
1822, and of the Measures necessary to give better effect to its Provisions, * —— Memorandum by 
y . : . e H, Mackenzie, esq. 
Para, 1. THE progress which has been ' Note.—The Memorandum having been sent to me for 
made in.the formation of settlements under perusal by Mr. Mackenzie, Li^torned it to him with the notes 
Regulation VIL. of 1822, though butincon- ^ written in the margin. — ' ' 
siderable, may yet enable Government to < (signod) J. H. Harrington 
come to a decision upon some points. > un 
2. It is to be regretted, indeed, that specimens have not been received from any of the 
most experienced officers in the Ceded Provinces, a comparison with which would have 
been highly useful in examining the results exhibited in the reports that have been rected. — o 
But partly from the delay in the publication of the Persian revision of the Regulation <t 
reached ber ermorial department in April ° ` 
1824; the English copy having been dis- An extraordinary delay indeed. tude it hi 
tributed in 1822, in November ] and partly explained.— J, Hd shy in ed T con tude it has been 
from the considerable number of estates for ' 
which engagements had to be taken summarily, and which an unlucky order of the Board's ` 
had thrown into khas management, the collectors in those provinces seem only to have 
begun the regular revision in the past year. The consequence is, that the specimens which 
have been oftically received are confined to the districts noticed below +. "To these I ma: 
‘add two sets of Persian proceedings, which 1 have received from Mr, Boulderson, with 
a private letter, containing several very important remarks. f 
3. 1 [mew briefly to notice the chief points that have occurred tome in the examination — € 
of the different settlement reports. On several, probably, Government will not immediately 
decide, becayse the, Western Bourd have generally transmitted the papers withont an 
communication of their sentiments, owing y 
robably to the pressure of other business $, 
Rut still it may be useful to state themina J, 
distinct shape. 


t nist they had the charge of the Delhi territory.— 


4. The 


TT T m m am ao rt i e mm or t ` ° 
* Revenue Consultations, 6th Februare 1823 No 53; 13th Februar 
, y ations, Gth À 3, No. 53; y, No. 56; 20th February, 
Nos, 4t & 47: 27th February, No.37;. Gsh March, Nos 17 to 109; goth March, No. 79, roth Apri, 
Nos. 533 58; 1st May, No. 50 ; Sth May, No. $0: and 17th July, No. 67. 
T Seharuupore, Merut, Allyghur, FAawali, Goruckpore, Atinghur, Ghazeepore, ` 
735-11, iia 
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4. The most numerous and the most detailed proceedings have been received from 


Appendix, No, 81. Mr, Cavendish: they contain much curious information, strangely thrown together, and 


Settlement ` 
of the 
Upper Provinces. 


* The regular pergunnah begah appears to be 3,600 
square yards, the measure being properly 20 guntehs of three 
yards each; but in practice two guntehs appear to be cur- 
tailed (being thrown round the waist of the measurer), so 
that the jureeb is reduced to 18 guntehs, or 54 yards, 


t Yard equal 2 ft. 10 in. English. 
| 4,462 
3874 


Mr 


588 


t Of these about 140 appear actually to oecupy and cul- 
tivate the land. The rest are absent or minors. 


present certainly a much fuller view of the condition of things in the part of the countr 
which was the seat of his labours (the Mozuffernugger division of Seharunpore) than any 
other documents on record. His course of service in the Delhi territory appears to have 
given him great familiarity with agricultural, concerns, 


5. The first village, Burleh Perguonah 
Noornuggur, contains about 4,462 * becahs, 


- of 2,916+ yards (7,155 Bengal begahs, of 


1,600 square yards) of which 3,874 are cul- 
tivated or prepared for culture, and 18 fallow. 
It is stated to be possessed by 215f culti- 
vating zemindars, of a race denowinated 
Tugahs, in whom Mr, Cavendish appears 
to consider the absolute property of the soil 


‘to be vested. They are divided into five 


puttees or branches, all descended from the - 
same ancestors, Hindoos, though now some 
profess the Moslem faith, with little apparent 
variety in religious belief or practice. 

6. Inheritance is stated to be confined to 


sons, who share equally if of the same mother; but if of ditferent mothers, then by a double 
partition, equal aggregate shares being first given to each family, then equal portions of 
«these shares to the sons of each; females, excepting as being entitled to a maintenance, 


are said to have no right of inheritance. 


1. The share to which each parcener is entitled is said to be recorded by the village bhat 
or bard. . 

8. The quantity of land oceupied by each parcener appears to depend on his means of 
cultivating it. The actual state of possession differs greatly from the distribution of pro- 
perty recognized as the hereditary right of the parties, which is detailed minutely to the 
160,000 th part of the begah. Each of the puttees are stated to own four biswas §, but the 
quantity of land occupied by each is not quite equal; and it appears to be doubtful whether 
either party be entitled to claim a fresh partition. ' 

‘ g. The parceners who are absent in service, and have consequently no lands, will, it is 
said, obtain a share on their return. The 


§ Viz 1. 


| Should not the more correct term “ numberdar’” be 
used, instead of the corruption ?— J. H. £T. 

Note.—The yeople are said to have disused the term mo- 
cuddum, because they think the English consider a person 
so designated to be a headman, having no proprietary rights. 


:malguzars or lumberdars ||, that is, the ma- 


nagers of the village from whom the Revenue 
is received, are the headmen of the puttees, 
The office of lumberdar appears to be gene- 
rally inherited by the eldest son; but tbe 
right of succession is not absolute, being 
set aside incase of incapacity, The lumber- 


dars appear to be by no means distinguished by the extent of the parcenary share, of which’ 
they are the acknowledged proprietows, It is said that they used to receive from the mo- 
currercedar five per cent. on the jumma, for manaying the village, besides having their garden 

| lands free and receiving presents. Mr. Caven- 


This is a new sense for the term “ malikana;" and if 
adopted, is likely to bring misconception and confusion with 
iteJ. 1H. I. 


dish appears to think that the malikana 
(meaning by the term the perquisites of ma- 
nagement) should be fixed by Government, 


but levied by the managers as rent. He 
distinguishes it from the zemindaree russoom, or proprietary allowance, generally tive per 
cent, receivable by zemindars, whether in or out of the management, from the cultivators of 
other classes. The malikana, he observes, used, under Native governments, to be collected 
by the goverament officers, and paid to managers out of the treasury, This plan Mr. For- 
tescue is said to have ordered to be followed in Delhi, though there the word malikana was 
not known. In mang villages, he observes, the headmen have made themselves farmers, 
that ia, levying the full Government share of the produce, and, setting aside the right of 
their parceners to have a proportionate distribution of the assessed jumma, they have taken 
to themselves all the profit and loss on the engagement, This has also occurred in Delhi, 
where the mocuddums have been supported by powerful men, 

10, [nthe village in questiun, the weight of the Government assessment appears to have 
levelled all distinctions, Even the deduction of 19 per cent. nominally made from the esti- 
mated assets, has pone merely to lower the rate at which land is occupied by the cultivators 
of all classes, With the exception of some trifling perquisites to be noticed hereafter, the 
manager (lumberdars) appear to derive little or no avowed advantage from the post, eX- 
cepting what they can contrive to embezzle under the name ol village expenses, un neither 
they uor their coparceners receive any zemindary russoom from the other cultivators, Some 
. of these are said to have resided in the village for some hundred years, and to have culuvated 
, the hinds occupied by them for 30 or 50 years, and who are therefore included by Mr. Caven- 

dish in the class of mowrasee or hereditary. ryats (assamees.) They are said to possess no 
` rights beyond the year for which they com- 
mence the cultivation ©, having no pottahs, 
and the zemindars being entitled to oust them 
at pleasure on the expiration of the year. 


But 


Ç How then can they be called mowrasee (or hereditary)? 
he must mean that their rents are not fixed beyond the year. 
-—J. H. H, 
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But, ae above observed, all hold at the same 


rates, the government demand leaving no 10 per cent. was before mentioned, and doubtless the 
rent, properly so called, to any individual, ` actual profit of the tenants was more.—J. H. H. 


11. Although, however, a high assessment 
has thus broken down distinctions of rank, it.would appear from the statements prepared 
by the Native officers, the zemindars, and Mr. Cavendish, to be bis opinion and (seemingly) 
the general sentiment of the people, that the managers are entitled in the adjustment of 
their rent to be distinguished from their brethren and from se prope ryots, and that 
the village proprietors should have better terms than the ryots. Thus the-canoongoes state 
the Government share from land cultivated 


by the lumberdars at one-third for sugar The difference must be considered the compensation to the 
cane, and two-fifths of other produce; churee managing partners for their trouble and expense, and pérhaps 
paying 12 annas a begah. From the co- to cover their risk as contractors for the-public assessment. 


parceners and ordinary ryots, two-fifths and J. H. H. 
a half are the stated shares of Government; 
churee paying rupees 1. 2. ee te OM . 
12. The same principle is adopted by Mr. Cavendish, in his estimate of the rent 
demandable. : : ee ae 
13. In stating the pergunnah money rates, a similar distinction is made by the canoon- 
goes between the above classes: where the lumberdars are rated at 6 rupees, 7. 8. for sugar- 
cane, appears as the demand on the others; aud so 3. and 3. 12. for cotton; 12 ans. and 
1 and } for churee; 1. 2. and 1.8. for bajrah and gram; g and 12 annas for shamak; 13 
and 15 for barley. The zemindars (influenced doubtless by their actual circumstances) state 
the Government share generally at one-third. ae j "or 
14, From Mr, Cavendish’s report, one may infer his opinion, that considerable injustice 
has been done from confounding malikana, © ` RE 


as he calls* the allowance of the manager, * But why does he so call it, against usage ? 


with the zemindaree russoom. The former 

he considers to belong to the managers while they continue such, if not farmers (but only as 
the wages of their stewardship), because they cannot justly, be expected to take the trouble 
for nothing. In the case of a farmer, it is included in the general farming profit. In the 
case of khas management by the Government officers, their wages stand in place of it, and 
no one can claim it. But the zemindarree 


russoom he treats of as being a clear pro- This appears to be a just distinction —J. H. H. 


perty, indefeasible, excepting through some 

_ distinct forfeiture; belonging to the zemindars, whether in or out of possession ; to be 
deducted from the rents in the case of their cultivating their own fields, and otherwise 
to be collected by them from the cultivators not proprietors. i ! 

15. The terms chupperbund or khode-khoost ryots, he states to be unknown to the people; 
indeed, ryot, excepting as a general term for subject, seems scarcely to be used; the 
ordinary word for a cultivator being assamee, 

16. The village expenses disbursed by the malguzars are audited by all the parceners, and 
collected pro rato. : $ 


17. There are no slaves; but a kind of hereditary corffexion appears to exist between the y ` 


zemindars and the low caste (chamar) ploughmen employed by them. The latter cannot 
change masters, but they may become day labourers or leave the village. ; ; 

18. The putwarree (Kishen Bugal) appears to have been chosen by the general body of the 
cultivators, under the authority of the late Mocurrereedar Ramdyal. The onte appear 
formerly to have kept the'accounts; but the parceners complaining against them to 
Ramdyal, Kishen Bugal was appointed. 5 ; 

His allowance is 3 pice in the rupee of the By whom paid (cd. H. H. 
Government jumma. 

19. Mr. Cavendish is decidedly against the plan of making the putwarree an officer of 
Government, satisfied that abuse and exaction would ensue. He states that the existing 
Regulations are quite sufficient to secure the objects of the office, if the putwartees were 
required (as appears to have been done par- - 


tially) to keep their accounts in books instead This seems a good suggestian for general adoption, == 


of loose sheets, and were regarded as the J. H. H, 
common servants of Government and of the 
people. 

20. The village servants are paid chiefly in kind, Of these, all appear to be removable 
by the zemindars excepting the sweepers. To the village watchmen there seems to have 
Da ment) a chokeedar, connected with the thanna, though very properly chosen 

y the people. 

21, The population is stated at about 2,000 souls, living in 478 houses, The families of 
the proprietors (biswadars) amount to 759: many are in easy circumstances, 

22, The plough are 143, drawn by four bullocks, and 42 drawn by two bullocks ; the 
last of which the people reckon only Tur a 


plough. The former is reckoned equal to go But 3,874 begahs only are stated to be cultivated — 
. H. 


or 100 begahs (Cutcha begahs of one-third — J. 
the standard begahs, ot 972 yards only), a 
moiety being cultivated in each harvest. 
_ 23. The zemindars of this village appear to have rather an extended pykhoost cultivation 
in lands belonging to others. 
24. Water is found 60 feet from the surface, and a well, which must be of masonry, would 
735 - MI. iig . cost 
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cost about 1,500 rupees ; none, therefore, are used for irrigation. The soil of this village does 


Appendix, No. 81, , Bot appedr to be favourable, though it is highly cultivated, owing to the industrious character 
——— .of the inhabitants. Having .no wells, it has none of the more valuable ctops that require 


Setulement of 
Upper Provinces, 


Note. —He hos rendered comparison perplexing by some- 
times using one kind of begah and one kind of weight, and 
sometimes another. |t is very important that all reports 
should be uniform in this respect. A . 


irrigation. 


25. Mr, Cavendish has given various state- 
menta of the average produce of the different 
kinds of crops, as prepared by the canoon- 
goes, by the tehsildars, by the zemindars, 
and by himself. The results vary consider- 
ably. The produce is stated to be rice, 


shamak, jowar, bajra, mash, sugar-cane, cotton in the khureef, and wheat, barley and gram 


in the rubbee harvest... The land is divided into two descriptions of soil; duhur and dandreh 
low, or inundated, and high, . . 

- 96. The prices of grain as given for 10 years 
exhibit extraordinary variations: wheat, froni 
65 to 22 seers to the rupee; gram, from Go tq 
29; barley, from 70 to 31 ; rice, from 60 to 45 ; 
mash, from 80 to 26; kuppas or uncleaned cotton, from 20 to 9; raub, from 25 to 30. 

27. With respect to the assessment, Mr. Cavendish goes into great detail in explanation 
of the grounds of his calculations; they are founded, however, not so much on the capabili- 
ties of the land as on the existing crops, and though probably the result of much thought 
and knowledge, do not, I confess, leave upon the mind any assurance of accuracy. Almost 
all the land capable of tillage being under cultivation, and the zemindars dependent for 
pasture on a neighbouring village held by them, there is not apparently much room 
for immediate improvement. 

28. The estimate of the canoongoes, taking as its basis a division of crops, with an average 
produce of three sorts of land, and the medium price of 10 years, gives a Government rental 
of rupees 7,762. The zemindar’s estimate gives rupees 5,335; Mr. Cavendish’s 7,881; 
the pergunnah money rates 7,223; the Re- 
venue of Furly 1,229 appears to have been 
5,200, raised by the farmer, Shekh Kullen, to 
rupees 7,400. : 
29. Mr. Cavendish remarks the difficulty 
of ascertaining the rent assets excepting in farmed villages (meaning those in which the 
Government engager stands by the profit and loss), in which he seems to think it easy to 
ascertain the rents of the ryots, and from different parts of his report it seems to be clear 
that he distrusts the estimate he has in this case made. Thus in one place he says, that the 
village might in good years pay 6,500, but 
must fail in unfavourable seasons. He states 
that as paee cultivators m other villages the 
zemindars have easier terms than those on 
which they enjoy their own lands; the head- 
men paying one-fifth, the others only one- 
fourth of the crop, and all paee cultivators being in independent circumstances. He finally 
intimates his opmion, that the Government share of the crops should not exceed two-fitths 
for grain, one-third for cotton and churee, and one-fourth for sugar-cane. Assuming these 
rates, the jumma would be, according to the canoongoe’s estimate of produce, rupees 5,661 ; 
acconlinz to the zemindar's estimate, rupees 5,222; according to Mr. Cavendish’s own, 
rupees 5,559; and on the whole it is to be 
interred, thouch rather strangely, it is no 
where stated, nor is the point noticed by the 
Board, that he would desire the existing 
jumma of rupees 5,250 to be maintained, and would further allow the managers 5 per cent. 
as a remuneration for their trouble. 


go. The facts, indeed, that all classes pay an equal share in proportion to the land occu- 
pied by them, viz. 8 annas the Cutcha begah (if auy land be left uncultivated, the puttee or 
division has still to bear its share of the Revenue), that there has been left there no private 
rent, properly so called, and that even the gardens of the lumberdars have been made to con- 
tribute contrary to old custom, combined with a consideration of the superior advantages of 
pave cultivation, may be taken as a sufficient proof that, if anything, the Government 
demand js too high. 


Note.—The weight is given in seers (40 toa maund) of 
92 Kuldar rupees each. 


Does this refer to the Revenue of Government, or the rent 
payable to the farmer? I should suppose the latter, which 
should not in that case be called * the Revenue."—J. H. H. 


It may be here noted, that by khode-khoost eultivation ap- 
pears to be understood that of a zemindar cultivating his 
own lauds, either with his own hands or by means of hired 
labourers. 


The Board should have desired him to explain this point. 
—J. H. H. 


9 


31. On the other hand, the village expenses 
nre stated to have averaged in the past five 
yeurs about rupees 508, which appears to be 
excessive. There are several collections, coa- 
sisting of the articles noted ia the margin, 
which if hot prohibited (and the prohibition 


1 rupee on each loum S. 0. 
2 ditto on euch oil-nill— - è ` 
2 ditto on each dyer's house -~ ` 
9 ditto painter's + dito - 
18 ditto gram parcher's ditu - 


These are 
distributed among 


a ditto sheppard - diuo ~ the coparceners. among an ignorant people would probably bẹ 
1 ditto labourers - dittu - -~ nugatory), aflurd a swall profit to the zemin- 
j ditto goldsmiths ditto - - dars; and, on the whole, there seems no suf- 


ficient reason to suggest any reduction of 
juuma. The people are said to be quiet and 
Jumberdars. udustrious in ther habits; but their females 
These appear to be professional taxes, and are, I believe, — do not assit them in agricultural labours. 

considered ——— : The 


These 


5 tacens, or 10 pice on each marriage f 
d R ! 9" 4 belongs to headien, 


32 pares of shoes Irom ehiingis - 
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The soil of that part of the country is said considered to come within the sayer prohibitions in the 
to be generally inferior; their cattle very poor Lower Provinces, except when taken in the form of house or 
compared with those of Dethi. l ground-rent.-—. H, . 

32. The ordinary rate of interest is stated : , . 
at 9 rupees per mensem. The zemindars are represented as suffering seriously from the 
exactions of the bunyas, the improvidence with which they give bonds to escape immediate 


trouble, and the leaning of the native commissioners in favour of the wealthy. . 
33. Mr. Cavendish appears to be a decided Mun e S 
advocate fot long leases (twenty years he I concur with Mr. Cavendish on both the points stated. 


mentions), and for fixing the kists or instal- J. H. H. i 
ments of the Revenue instead of leaving them — | P . 
open to an annual adjustment by the tehsildars. He reprobates the system of collections 
in anticipation of the crop, and the overzeal of collectors and tehsilders, and proposes seven 
or eight kists (instead of ten), beginning with AN . ` 
October and ending with May ; he deprecates: So do I, if they can be avoided. 
ublic sales, proposing to substitute mortgage. . 
he zemindars now repair the roads, and œf this system Mr, Cavendish recommends the 
continuance, i 
34. With respect to the rights and interests of the different classes, Mr. Cavendish seems 
‘to think that they are well understood, and easily settled by the people, when our laws or 
official acts do not violently disturb them. The only arrangement he appears to consider as 
wanting, is the allowance of some emolu- . 
ment (five per cent. * he suggests) to the * This does not appear too much tJ. II, H, i 
managers, A 
35. The Board + (Mr. Ewer) offer no sug- + How is this silence of the Board to be accounted for ?— 
gestions, and submit no propositions. J. H. H. . 
a # + s 3 + © © + & + 5 & © oa 


39. The next village, Thelkee, in pergannah Deobund, appears to bave been originally 
held by two classes, Padhoms or Gowhs, and Meerahs (still zemindars of be or Gopa- 
lore}, both professing the Moslem faith. The first, who call themselves Sheiks, are said to 
be descended from Rajpoots by a mother of another caste. They are stated to be very 
industrious, the women assisting them in agricultural labour. The Meeralts call themselves 
Syuds (but are not acknowledged by other Syuds), and do not permit their women to labonr, 
Both are said to be powerful men and good. cultivators. The village is divided into two - 
puttees, corresponding with the two races by which it is occupied ; the first having a 12,10 
and the other a 7.10 share. In 1223 each puttee was subdivided intodherees. The cul- 
tivators are all of the above classes, and all recoguised by Mr. Cavendish as coparceners in 
the zemindaree, although it would appear that the estate was sold by auction, and purchased 
by Shekh Kullum, whose rights will have to be inquired into. 
40. The extent is stated at begahs 3,252, of which 2,409 are cultivated, 231 are prepared 
for sugar-cane, 71 fallow, and 450 waste. The land is divided into four kinds of soil, 
duhur, rostee, kadir, and bhoor. ` 
The rental,* according to the zemindar's 
estimate, is 1,299 rupees; Government share, * The word “ rental" appears here to be of a doubtful 
2/5. : meaning, The stated proportion of Government share ap- 
According to cannoogoes, 1,754 rupees; plies to the gross produce; but if the jumma of Government 
Government share, 1/3 and 1/2. : ` be 1,024 rupees, the stated rental must, I conceive, be the 
According to money rates of pergunnab, rent payable to the zemindars.—-J. H. H, 
1,024 rupees. — 
According to Mr. Cavendish, 1,400 rupees. 
The jumma appears to have been 1,02 
rupees; and Mr. Cavendish, on the Pu sts 
of the number of parceners and the want of t I would not require any increase.—J. H. H. 
pasture, ss against any mcrease.t ] 
41. The village of Khaddah (pergunnah Poer) appears to be possessed by 62 Gurehs, 
partly Moslems, and partly Hindoos. [tis divided into two turufs; one being held by each 
class, and each charged with a moiety of the Government jumma, The Hindoo turuf is 
divided mto two subdivisions, or puttees ; the Moslem into three thokes, pa ing the Revenag 
of Government rateably. The extent of land occupied by each does not follow exactly the 
same rule. The Moslems claim a larger extent than the Hindoos, to make up for inferiority 
of quality, and have an excess besides ; the extent of fields being reckoned by an inaccurate 
estimate ; nominally, 12 begahs each plough. Although the turufs are distinct, the fields 
interningle, each cultivator desiring to have some good and some bad land, The villace 
site, the anculturable and rent-freet lands, id l ' 
are common. One of the puttees is stated t Idoubt whetherany land can properly be termed “rent-free;” 
to be mortraged to one of the proprietors of ^ it is free of the public assessment, bu not of rent J. H, H. 
another, who receives from the cultivators of 
it the zemindaree russoom; viz. one seer per maund of grain produce, and two annas, one 
anna, and six pice per begah on lands respectively cultivated with sugar-cane, cotton, and 
churee, ‘This transaction does not appear to have led to any alteration in the management, 
or any permutation (dakhil mookharij) in the collector's books. The lumberdaree or mocud- 
dumee allowance is quite distinct from the zemindaree russoom, being attached to thé 
management of the village concerns with Government : it used to be paid by the state; but 
so: where paid at all, is paid by the people. In this village, the lumberdars appear to 
735 UL. dig receive 
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M ane receive four rupees a plough: the village expenses are also met by an assessment on the 
Appendix, No. 81. ploughs. There are two putwarrees who receive three per cent. on the Government junna; 
— the chokeedar, six pice per house; the bullahur's perquisite., seem to be uncertain. The 
Settlement — Jumberdars of this village appear to be unpopular; and Mr. Cavendish contemplates the 
of the. expediency of a kham or ryotwar settlement, deeming it apparently quite open to Govern- 

Upper Provinces. ment, with the consent of the people, to set aside the lumberdars. 
42. Of the cultivators not recognised as 


* The test of this class appears to be the receipt of the roprietors or zemindars,* there appear to 
zemindaree russoom, when the Government demand allows of e two classes. The one, the members of 
anything like private rent. which are said to be related to the Gorehs, 


is stated to have a right of possession, which, 
as it is alleged not to attach to particular fields, seems to be rather a vague title, and of 
cultivating their lands at the same rates as the zemindare, but without any vote in matters 
connected with the management of the village. The other, though equally resident from 
time immemorial, is said to have no rights whatsoever. There are paee cultivators, who pay 
one-fourth and one-third the produce, besides the zemindaree russoom.- The Revenue of 
Government is distributed, in some of the puttees, on a mutual estimate of the crop; in 
others, by the ploughs, : 
43. The village appears to contain, of cultivated land, 1,944 begahs ; land prepared for 
sugar-cane, 536 ; arable, 542. The begah is of 2,916.09 yards, of 2 feet 10 inches each. 
: ; 44. The canoongoe's estimate of rent 
+ The word “ rent” is, I think, here used inaccurately for (making the lumberdars pay two-fifths and 


the public Revenue.—J. H. H. the others one-half the produce) gives a 
rental f of 3,208. The zemindar's estimate 

1 Viz. jumma or assessment.—J. I. H. . (taking all at the same rate) gives 2,320. 
'[he pergunnah rates give 3,064. 

May be authorized, I think.—J. H. H. 45. The jumma is 2,500.. This Mr. Ca- 


` vendish appears to wish to be continued, 
stating that the present demand (about a rupee a begah) is heavy, but that good manage 
ment would increase the number of ploughs, and extend the cultivation : 9o or 100 Cutcha 
begahs he considers the most that can be managed in that part of the country by a four- 
bullock plough. Horses, 442; souls, 1,159; (viz. males, 656; females, 503;) ploughs, 54; 
7 wells, but no irrigation. ' : 

46. The next village, Mundleh, is in the same pergunnah. It is inhabited by Goojurs, in 
whom Mr, Cavendish states the property to be vested. Past settlements appear to have 
been made with Syuds, residents of a distant village, in the capacity of zemindars. These 

men are stated now to disclaim any perma- 

Note.—They appear to have been brought by Mr. Caven- nent interest. The canoongoes also recog- 
dish requiring them to explain the origin of their tenure, and nising the Goojurs as zemindars, , The latter 
to reconcile it with the state of property as exhibited in the attribute the recognition of the Syuds as 
records, zemindars to the corruption of the Native 

officers. The canoongoes state it to have 
been made at the solicitation of the Goojurs themselves, who having quarrelled with the Mo- 
currereedar Ramdyal, sought thus to place themselves under the protection of the Syuds, 
who appear to be respectable men, uid possessed of local influence. There is no puttee in 
this villages All the Goojurs, 28 in number, are said to have equal rights, nor do the 
headnien receive any avowed perquisites. Cultivators not belonging to the brotherhood are 
stated to have no rights of occupancy. The rates of division are stated at two-fifths and 
two-thirds che gross produce of grain. Money rates for other articles- 

43. Mouzuh Boojateree, pergunnah Jooxapee, is stated to contain 1,252 Legahs, of 2,916 
square yards each ; 760 becalis to be cultivated, and 123 arable. The land is of three de- 
scriptions (duhur, ooror and daudeh), of which the former, being overflowed, appears to yield 
two crops. The proprietors are stated to be nine Rajpoots, who reside in the town of Sa- 
lempore, and do not interfere with cultivatien, The cultivators are of the same caste. When 
the settlement was made with Rajpoots, they let it in kutkira to the resident cultivators, 
$ through their headmen (mocuddums) reserving to themselves a profit of 56 rupees, ora 

jummaof u50. The mocuddums levy a certain cess per plough, as their mucuddumee. The 
zumiadars (Rajpoots), whether onder engagements with Government or not, receive their 
zeminduree ssov, one seer in the niaund on gmin, two annas per begah on sugar-eane, one 
anua on cotton, and six pice on churee, When the village was farmed, the zemindaree 
. russoom was paid to the zemindars, sometimes by the cultivators and sometimes by the 
farmers. The mocuddums received an allowance of mucuddumee from the farmer. Ram- 
dyal used to pay five per cent. on the jumma to the zemindars, and two per cent, to the 
moceddums, Of the cultivators, only two are said to be hereditary, oue of whom is mo- 
cuddum of a fourth part of the village. Itis stated that they cannot be ousted from their 
lands, and that even if they left the village for a time, they would on their return regain 
possession at the end of the year, Their sons are said to succeed and to be entitled to divide 
their lanes; but they cannot transfer by sale, and (what would seem to render all right of 
urcupaney nugatory itis added, that they have no right to particular rates of rent. Ram- 
dyal is sail to have tahen one-third the gmin produce from the mocuddum, and two-thirds 
from the other hereditary cultivator. : , . 

Au. The ion-hereditary cultivators (13 in number) are said to have resided in the village 
fom go to. 5 years. Their nght of occupancy i$ acknow ledged; liable to be set aside. on 
neglect of e iltivation, default, or resignation, They appear to enjoy the same rates of rent 
as the heredi ary cultivators, thei mucuilams (three ti number) having a like advantage 
over the rest, The cultivated land under each of the four mocuddums is as fulluws, viz. 


E 
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st, 176; 2d, 197 ; 3d, 200; 4th, 185; each pay a fourth of the jumma 225 x 4:900. The — 
fli A dedemit measurement, hence the extent does not exactly correspond, Appendix, No. 81. 
50. Mr. Cavendish attributes the recognition of the rights of occupancy as belonging to — 


e cultivators to the circumstance, that the zemindars are not resident, are unable to culti- | Memorandum by 
a hanches, and are therefore desirous of getting cultivators to settle, that they may H. Mackenzie, esq. 
secure their zemindaree russoom.” The mocuddums he states to be chosen by the cultivators, à 
but vested with the turban of office by the zemindars. The office is generally, but not ab- 
solutely, hereditary, the succession also depending on fitness. The village expenses are 
collected from the cultivators atso much the plough. The putwarree or beegal receives three 
pice per rupee of the Government Revenue; the bullohur, 25 seers per plough; the 
chokeedar, 10 seers of grain (kind not mentioned) per house. The khabrots or sweepers, 
to which class the bullohur belongs, have an hereditary interest in their perquisites. They - 
used to be, as they still are in Delhi, the village police officers, but have been’ in a great 
. measure superseded by the chokeedars: the expediency of the change is doubted. The 

village contains 54 houses, and a population of 264 souls. The inhabitants of the same 
caste are industrious and striving; their ploughs are, one of eight bullocks, eight of six 
bullocks, fourteen of four and one of two, capable of cultivating each 120, 100, 80 and 49 
cutcha begahs. l , . 
` B1. Mr. Cavendish appears to think that the Rajpoot zemindars, if allowed their per 
centage, to which they are in fact entitled, might be very usefully employed in the police, 
being a brave large race, but averse to agriculture. — It is stated, that in kham villages under 
our Government they have been deprived of their russoom ; the jumma is 900 rupees, besides 
which cultivators pay zemindaree russoom, 52 rupees ; village expenses about 25 rupees per 
annum. ; 


ee EI * P a. * * * 

B3. The next village, Chupreh, containing 1,384 begahs of 2,916 yards, appears to be 
occupied by a numerous body of Goojurs and Shooghahs (g1), in whom the property is stated 
to have been vested. It was purchased by one Hursookh Raee, by private sale from the 
]uniberdars ; and Mr. Cavendish puts the question, whether, and what those persons could 
sell. They appear formerly to have received an allowance of. 50 rupees, and three per cent. 
from Government. But Hursookh claims the full zemindaree interest, and collects at the 
rate of 18 seers per maund, calling all the cultivators ryots. Six ryots claiming no right of t 
property pay 17 seers as Revenue, one seer as russoom zemindaree, half seer as theynogee. 

he houses are 71 ; population 396 ; 24 four-bullock, and seven two-bullock ploughs. Put- 
warrees allowances, four chuttocks per maund, or three pice per rupee of Government 
rent, The Shooghahs claim to be descended from Rajpoots. They are said to be good culti- 
vators, their women assisting. , Succession to property as in Burleh (No. 1.) The rental is 
estimated at 1,434 by canoongoes; by money rates, 1,357 ; by zemindar, 1,678 ; average of 
four years, 1,441. 


HM D * L Li * £o * * ou 
n 89. Kolodpore is described by Mr. Cavendish as being as Dukhillee village, or rather 
puttee of Thelkee. This village, or at least the interest of engager, appears to have been 
purchased by Shekh Kullum. `The extent of the interest legally vested in him seems 
doubtful; but he has assumed the entire management, ousting the former proprietors, and 
appointing the five lumberdars of Thelkee mocuddums, by whose brethren it is cultivated. 
Mr. Cavendish appears to consider the property to be still vested in the general body of 
Gareha (69), to whom it formerly belonged, but who living in Gopalee seem to have nothin 
to do with this village. He states the share of the person whose interest Shekh Kullum 
bought, at less than 12 lbs. The lumberdaree he states to have been hereditary, subject to 
condition of fitness for the post. The mocuddums pay at the rate of one-third of the pro- 
duce, the other cultivators two-fifths. The rental, according to the estimate of canoongoe, is 
455; according to pergannah rates, 540 ; according to estimate of cultivators, 452. But Mr. 
Cavendish observing that there is more sugar-cane cultivation than can .be. maintained, 
Proposes to continue the present assessment , = __ re ‘ 
of 250 rupees.* The village contains about `` * This assessment appears low. I would not propose to raise ` 
cutcha begahs 542, but the fields interming- it, however, against the opinion of Mr. Cavendish, Pi 
ling with those of Thelkee, there is some cb- E. : 
scurity on this head. l : 
57- Mocurrutpore (Jovrapee) appears to have no residents, and to be wholly cultivated by 

paee cultivators. It is stated to belong to seven Rajpoots who reside in the town of Jowalla- 
pore, having sold the village site (which is in the neighbourhood of a sacred. place) to a 
man of wealth as a station for his camp. They receive from the cultivators the zemindaree 
Tussoom, in proportion to their respective interests, one seer in the maund of grain, two annas 
per cutcha begah of sugar-cane, and one anna on cotton. - Two of them are recorded as lum- 

erdars, under engagements with the Government, but the village has been let by them in 
kutkina at the Government jumma, _ The cultivators pay at the rate of one and one-third of 


. grain produce, and rupees 1. 1. 8. and four on sugar-cane, cotton and churee: they are 
mere tenants at will. : 


* * * * * 

59. The next village, Shelondeh, nearly corresponds in cicumstances with Burleh. "It 
originally belonged iv a set of Tugehs (133 in number), sprung from the men of that place, 
divided into four putiees. Part -has been sold under decree for debts of six persone, 
including the lumberdais of all the puttees, and bought by Shekh Kullum, who farmed 
the whole from Governmeut. This person is said to be guilty of much exaction, getting 7 
the cultivators into his power through bonda executed by them in ignorance or in fear. 

Mr. Cavendish questions the extent of the Shekh Kullum’s interests ; urges the expe- 
diency of fixing those af the zemindars, and of fixing pottahs to all the cultivators. Before 


Shekh Kullum's time, the Tugeh zemindars appear to have paid one-third for grain, 
735—MI. kk three . 


* 


* 
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—— ' three rupees per begah for sugar-cane, and 1. 4. for cotton land, receiving deductions 
Appendix, No. 81. on failure of crop. All paid alike, but lumberdars received five per cent. on the jumma from 
—— Ramdyal. The mocurrereedar cultivators, not zemindars, are stated to have no rights beyond 
Settlement the year for which they undertake the cultivation. The village appears to contain 3,526 
i m the . begahs (equal to 5,732 Bengal begahs), of which 2,510 are cultivated, and 631 arable; 97 
pper FFOVINCES+ Ploughs, 229 horses, 1,105 souls. The rental demandable is by estimate of pergunnah 
officers, 4,345; by pergunnah rates, 4,214; by village estimate, 3,108; by Mr. Cavendish’s esti- 
| mate, 4,345. The assessment is 3,925, which 
* This appears quite sufficient —J. H. H. , Mr. Cavendish proposes to continue for 10 
years,* with the addition of a per centage of 

74 to luniberdars, 


^ e * * * * 
61. The two villages, Chupor and Walleepore, next mentioned, are tated to be properly 
proa of one village, held by branches of the same family, but one Moslems, the other 
lindooa, Tugehs by caste. They or some of them are stated to have surrendered the 
zem'ndaree to the tehsildar (a Syud and a man of influence) for protection against the rajah. 
He sold to a Hindoo, Luckmun Doss, the dewan of the late rajah, and the present engager; 
and the Tugehs having sted for zemindaree, 
t They appear ts be of a suspicious nature; but can they afterwards filed a deed of ladavee (relinquish- 
now be set aside without a [s por 1—J. H. H. ment). Mr. Cavendish questions the validity 
of these transactions t, in which only a small 
part of the zemindars appear to have been concerned. They are very numerous, and their 
possession very ancient, The arable lund is stated to have been divided Guo or 700 years 


ago. The waste site of villages and lands are still held in common. There are six puttees, ' - 


Of the hereditary cultivators not of the race of Tugehs, six claim right of occupancy aud 
i recovery after relinquishment, and the claim ` 
i This shoald not be hastily admitted, — J. H. H. is allowed by the fugehst. The present en- 
gager claims the right of ousting all, Tugehs 
included, at pleasure, ‘The succession to the post of lumberdar (manager) used, it is stated, 
to be regulated as in Burleh, the lumberdars receiving 10 per cent. commission: now they 
get 20 or 30 rupees, which the engager calls mocuddumee, and the people themselves zemin- 
daree russoom. The putwarree has 20 rupees each harvest, and fold 10 begahs of land. 
The engager claims a rent by kurkoot, at the rate of one half the crop for grain: this is 
considered by Mr, Cavendish to be excessive. The rental demandable is by percunnah 
ofticers’ estimate, 5,580 ; by pergunnah money rates, 5,511; by village estimate, at present 
rates, 5,934; at soomers rates, 5,307; by aumeens estimate, 5,469; by engacers, 7,805. 
The jumma, which had been 3,000, was needlessly reduced to 2,500. The lessce, besides the 
stated rent, takes varicus perquisites under the name of village expenses, rupees 303. The 
rucba is stated at begalis 5,901 ; cultivated, 3,099 (Bengal begahs 5,033), of which 454 is 
dofuslee ; ppe for sugar-cane, 262 ; arable, not cultivated, 1,493; houses, 359; souls, 
1,644; ploughs 100, of four bullocks, and 68, of two. 
* * * *. * * 24 * * * 
63. To the property of the two next villages, Somertee and Kasimpore, various claims 
appear to attach. The criginal owners appear to have been Jats; bus the villages being 
deserted by them, were re-occupied, about 35 years aco, by a set of Goojurs, who built a fort 
and settled the orivinal proprictors with themselves. The Goojurs claim 10 biswahs (a moiety) 
of the village. The Jats claim to be considered proprietors of the whole 20 biswahs. The 
Jats however acknowledge that they cannot claim from the Goojurs any share of the crop, 
though they call them ouly hereditary cultivators, and the aggregate jumma of the villa xe 
is borne by them in equal proportions, viz. one-half by one class, one-half by the other; and 
it appears that the Goojurs never paid the secremah or zemindaree russoom to the Jats. 
Mr. Cavendish proposes to restrict the right 
Mr. Cavendish’s orders may be eonfirmel for the present; of the Goojurs to the lands cultivated by 
but it must be subject to judicial inquiry, if objected to as — them (to be held by them subject to the 
provided for by the Regulations. —J. H. H. payment of their proportion of the Govern- - 
. ment Revenue and village expenses), and to 
that of pasturage, but without allowing them any property in the waste. The Syuds of 
Russvolpore claim to Fe proprietors; but this Mr. Cavendish appease to consider wholly 
groundless. It appears certain that they have had nothing to do with the villaze for bo 
years, Luckmun Doss, the dewan of the late rjuh, on the death of that person, claimed 
the property of the village by notice of two deeds of sale, under which he was revistered a3 
. zenindar, and admitted to engage with Government. Three only of a numerous body of 
: coparceners having been parties to the sale, 
L believe this is the construction upon such sales, now Mr. Cavendish proposed to regard 1t as con- 
recognised by the Regulations, J. ZI, It veving only the interests of the sellers ; one 
of these appears to have been lumberdar on 
: the part of the Jats; but he was a fourth son, sclected lor the post during the lifetime of 
his elder brothers, merely as being the shrewdest of the family; and Mr. Cavendish appears 
to hold it certain that the otlice was out sueuble. The purchaser, ys or d his 
apresentative, chums to be considered as 
§ This should not be allowed without a decree of court. are ree ousting at 
TEE his pleasure all the cultivators&.. He has ap- 
pointed two persons to manage the village as mocudduns, one to he humberdar of the Jats, 
who sold the village, and the other a Goojur, assigning to them a liberal moeuddumee. The 
share of the crop which is demaudable as rent, is only one-fourth, but the engager (s said 
to swell his demand by an arbitrary and ex- 
Ido not sue what jumma is proposed in tLis instance, or cessive estimate of produce. The ae 
with ars, 


‘ 
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it ig eaid, used to receive from 2} to with whom it is proposed to make the settlement, if not with 
ra del RUE on the jumma, with other ad- ^ the purchaser, Luckmun Doss.—J. H, H. 
* vantages, The putwarree gets four chuttacks 

pet maund on grain, and three pice per rupee on money tents. j į 2: 

y. Thaee here and Nyncherce are stated to be possessed by a great number of Jaga 
zemindars, who had divided the cultivated land, but left the site of the village and waste in 
common. Many disputes existed among them as to the mode of paying Revenue. Some 
desired to pay by the plough, others at a fixed rate per begah; à third by mutual estimate of 
crops. [t was at last agreed that all should undertake to cultivate according to their shares 
by inheritance, and pay reat accordingly, or resign for ever their right to what they did not 
occupy, and what another occupied, here are some hereditary cultivators not of the class 
of proprietors, but paying at the same rate ; a cannot be ousted, but if they relinquish 
have no title to recover, and cannot transfer, Paee cultivators pay one quarter, at which 
rate, in former times, the lumberdars paid, other cultivators paying one third for grain. For 
zubtee lands both paid the same rents ; but lumberdars used to get allowance of from five 
to ten per cent. ' Now they get nothing, Putwarrees get three pice per rupee. There are 

_ two, Mr. Cavendish recommends one, 


* .^ E * * * * * A * 
86. In his proceedings on the village of Chureeapore, (No. 40.) pergunna Jourasee, 
"Mr, Cavendish enters into considerable detail in regard to the pa management of the 
low land of that and the adjoining pergunnahs (Noonagur and Jowalapore). He represents ” 
them as having suffered greatly from over assessment, Mr. Cavendish, who made the settle- 
.ment under Mr. Deane's instructions, having been misled by the flourishing appearance 
they presented in a dry year, which had driven the people from the uplands. The country 
` being unhealthy, the cultivators without any local attachment, and the crops much exposed 
to destruction by wild animals and occasional floods, the puse demand appears to be from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the produce, The rajah is said to have taken one-sixth from the 
mocuddums and one-fifth from other cultivators. The tract in question is stated by 
Mr. Cavendish to be susceptible of much improvement under a system of light assessment, 
and with aid from Government of capital, and through the execution of useful bunds, 
' drains, &c, Numerous heads of cattle being brought to the tract during the hot weather, 
Mr. Cavendish proposes a regular system of taxation by the head. To settlers in villages 
bordering on the jungle be would allow free pasturage. The soil, he observes, is excellent, 
but population scanty, For the improvement of the country, he advises a system of ryotwar 
settlement and management, under good and active Native officers; stating at the same time, 
that if a person altogether trustworthy could be found, a lease to some person of substance, 
for 20 or 30 years, might be still better. Great moderation of demand, advances of tuccavi 
and other aid, the receipt of rent in kind, or postponement of the instalments until the pro- 
duce can be sold, and a liberal allowance for failures, without any security excepting as the 
people may engage for each other, and with an entire freedom from all dustukana or other 
cesses, he regards as indispensable, None of the proprietors are resident; and the culti- 
vators being almost new settlers, are ready to abandon their cultivation for alight causes, 
87. The abatements of Revenue which have been allowed, proceeding on estimates of 
Native officers, are considered by Mr. Cavendish to have been very unequally distributed. 
88, The zemindaree is claimed by Rajpoots or Mussulmen resident in the chief towns; 
but these persons, it is stated, exercised no interference in the rajah's time. It appears 
uncertain whether they received any zemindaree russoom. `- 
„8g. Mr. Cavendish does not suggest, any fixed jumma, intending apparently that the 
village should be held kham. : 
90. The Board recommend a settlement This should be explained.—J. H, H. 
for 10 years; with whom it is not stated. . . 
91. Of Ibraheempore (42), a village in the low kadir land, there would appear, by Mr. ^ Noornuggur. 
Cavendish’s statement, to be no one UE a right of property in the soil. The occupants 
would seem to have been settled there by a relation of the rajah’s, who held it under him at 
a fixed jumma, in a capacity described by Mr, Cavendish as that of a sub-talookdar; the 
rajah receiving as talookdar no more than he paid to Government on account of the village. 
Mr, Cavendish appears to consider the sub-talookdar to be entitled to compensation if 
ousted, to the extent of 4 or10 per cent, He recommends that the village be managed 
kham, i.e. the Government Revenue to be collected by a Government officer from each 
aseamee or cultivator, He states that it ie susceptible of great improvement, having been 
much ruined by over assessment (proceeding on pergunnah rates when the local rates were * 
at one-fourth, one-fifth, one-sixth and one-seventh the produce), and that an extensive bog, 
which renders it unhealthy, could without difficulty be drained. 
92. The Board recommend a settlement 
for 10 years; with whom it is not stated, They should explain-—J, H. H. 
93. The next village, Chandkerree (43), i 
pergunnah Rampore, appears to be occupied by 112 parceners, Goojurs, who mostly culti- 
vate lands in other villages of which they are proprietors, but residing here have the village 
site divided among them, The cultivators not of the zemindaree body claim no fixed nights, 
The lumberdaree appears here, as elsewhere, to be partly elective and partly hereditary. 
The admission of all the sons in succession to the recorded engager, is stated to be quite et 
variance with ancient usage. The eldest son has the first claim; if he be incapable, the post 
a be given to the second. It ie stated, that in the time of Zabitah Khan the lumber- 
ars used to get five, in the Mahratta time 11 per cent. as a remuneration for the trouble of 
management, Mr, Cavendish proposes to 
allow 8 per cent., on condition of the asus What do the Board say to this ?=J, H, H. 
135—11L. ischarge — —. — kka 
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discharee of the Government Revenue and good management, the amount to be included 


in the Government junuss, ond paid from the Government treasury. 


A good result, and shows that the argument used for high 
rent and a heavy assessment is ill founded.—J. H. H. 


94. In this village easiness of assessment 
is said to have reclaimed the Goujurs to habits 
of industry. The great disproportion of male 
and fele chikiven (here being 104 sons and 


seven daughters), leads Mr. Cavendish to suspect that the crime of infanticide prevails. The 
zemindars explain the circumstance by alleging that their female children have been sent to 


* Every means of persuasion and intimidation should be 
adopted to put a «top to this horrible practice.—J. H. H. 


* * * * * 


Note.—The count-y generally is represented as susceptible 
of much improvement, especially on the re-establishment of 
the canal. [ts desolate condition, when we first got posses- 
sion, is ascribed to the incursions of the Sikhs, and the 
laziness of the Rajpcots and Goojurs. 


their husbands. Mr. Cavendish states that 
it is tie general belief of well-informed per- 
sons that iniuuticide* by poison still prevails 
to a considerable extent among the Rajpoots 
and Goojurs. 


* * * * * 
100. Mouza Tiprah (45), in the same per- 
gunnah, is said to have been uninhabited for 
175 years. In 1812 a settlement was first 
made with certain Sanees, who claim the 
property (biswah). But Mr. Cavendish con- 
siders the village to belong to two sets o 


They shculd, if possible, be induced to cultivate.—J. IT. H. 


. 


t The Board have not performed their duty.—J. H. H. 


. Sanees; with them engagements have been concluded, through 


Rajpoots, in the proportion of two-thirds to ` 


the men of place, and one-third to those of the other. 
10:. Two Rajpoots appear to have been first recorded as prepa tare but latterly the 
t 


of two lumberdars. The other cultivators are not resident, and pay at the rate of one-third the 


posu for grain ; for cotton 10, and for churee four annas a begah ; all the village expenses -- 


eing borne by the Sanees. The Rajpoots are said to have more land than they can culti- 
vate, aad therefore to have been glad to allow Sanees to settle in the village. The latter, tuo, 
were fa"oured by the canoongoes, who were their sureties. Mr. Cavendish appears to con- 
sider it necessary to have recourse to other tribes, in order to get cultivated the lands 
belonging to the Rajpoots, observing, however, that the facility afforded by the opening of 
] the canal, and the threat of long leases to 
others, may possibly induce them to cul- 
tivate. 


* * * * * + * 
110. The circumstances of the next village (48), Rajpore Mustufabad, appear to be early 
similar to those of the preceding. The Tugahs, who now claim the zemindaree, have not had 
possession, nor, as far as Mr. Cavendish could ascertain, derived any zemindaree russoom for 
fifty or sixty years past. It was waste when peopled by the Rajah's grandfather. The 
hereditary cultivators have a fixed right of occupancy ; and after a temporary relinquish- 
ment, are considered entitled to resume the lands held by them. They may also transfer 
cultivation from one to another, but cannot sell or mortgage. 

111. The village is divided into two turufs, of which one is subdivided into three and 
the other into five dherees. From absence, recusance, and poverty of his fellows, the | ead of 
one of the five dherees eneages for the whole turuf in which they are comprised. The other 
three dherees appear to have separate lumberdars. In the time of former raiahs the rent 
was one-fourth from the dhereedars, and one-third from other cuitivators. ‘The late rajah 
took from all two-fifths, deducting one-tenth. 1n one turuf money rates now prevail. In 
the other, the farmer takes one-third from the dhereedars, and one-half from other cultivators. 
The rise in the rates is ascribed to the rise in the Government demand. The only recoge 
nized limit being half of the grain, and the pergunnah rates for articles subject to a money 


, Assessment. Mr, Cavendish considers the rajah to be entitled (if not admitted to engage 


for the Revenue) to a per centage, in consideration of his ancestors having peopled the 
village. It is not very distinctly stated what settlement he would propose for the future, and 
in this as in other cases}, the Board have 
merely submitted a general recommendation 
of a settlement for ten years. 

112. From the miscellaneous remarks contained in Mr. Cavendish’s report on this village, 
it may be inferred to be his opinion, that the information 1'therto possessed or furnished by 
the native officers, in reward to the assets of estates, bas been exceedingly imperfect, and 
that the want of information might, in his judgment, be supplied by a proper use of the 
putwarrees, 


Merut. 
I shell next notice the proceedings of 


Thad read su far when I learnt from Mr. Mackenzie that | Mr. Tuiloh, who, though not possessed of 


e medium, it would appear, - 


the pr pers referred to in tliis Memorandum had becn already 
circul.ted for ordi rs, and that it was proposed to call for a 
further s from the Western Board on the settlements 
proposed by the collectors; I shall therefore contine my notes 
m the tequel to the general points which are mentioned, or 
En p yn to be stated for the decision of Government. 
—. a dhe 


much experience in settlement makin, is an 
intelligent and good officer. l 
113. He appeats to be confideut tbat in 
all the villages of which he has revised the 
settlement, he has fully ascertained the par- 
ticulars specified in section 9, Regulation VIT. 
1322; that be has in general settled the 
boundary disputes, marking the limits of 


villages, where finally adjusted, with pillars, the bearings wad distances wt which are care- 
telly recorded; aud in cases of dispute, distinguishing the disputed land by temporary 


murky, 


[o] 114. le 
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114. He at the same time expresses great doubt of the value of the information obtained. 
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and recorded by him, in regard to the produce and rent of land. Both he and Mr. Cavendish Appendix, No, 81. 


have apparently to do with tracts in which the system of kunkoot, viz. the fixing the rent by 
& partition ind valuation of the crop, is generally prevalent. But while Mr. Cavendish 
speaks with much confidence of his estimates, Mr, Tulloh seems to regard those on which 
his assessment is founded as affording no certain approximation to the truth. He observes, 


. that such statements were never formerly required from the canoongoes. That those 


men, confined by their duties chiefly to the Sudder cutcherries of the tehsildars, have 
little information, and are besides, with all other classes, interested in misleading; that the 
putwarree's papers ate utterly unworthy of credit; that it is impossible to ascertain accu- 
rately the produce of grain in any one year, or in a series of years, and that to fix the prices 
is not less difficult. Even of the measurements he doubts the accuracy. 


Memorandum by 


H. Mackenzie, esq. 


115. Of the first village, Nugla Shaikhoo, pergunnah Merut, the ancient zemindaree Board’s Letter, 


Tight would appear to have belonged to certain Syuds, but being left desert by them about à 
seventy ot eighty years ago, it was occupied by a set of Goojars. Of these, two persons 
(cousins) are under engagements, and are stated to be the admitted owners of 10 biswa, i. e. 
a moiety by purchase: they claim the whole village. But at the first settlement they 
engaged ouly as mocuddums, claiming a moiety of the mehal as their property, and this 
appears to be all that Mr. Tulloh considers them entitled to. Pu are stated to have three 
brothers, who must apparently (the purchase having been made by the grandfather) share 
whatever property they possess. The other hereditary cultivators (assamees) appear to have 
been settled in the village by the grandfather of the lumberdars. It is said that they have 
a fixed right of possession, subject to the conditions of constant occupancy, and the regular 
payment of the Revenue. In the time of the Rajah (the village forms part of the Elakah 


_ of Nyne Sing), it would appear that the rates by which his rent was adjusted were one-fourth 


from lumberdars, then called mocuddums, and their brethren, and one-third from the other 
cultivators. The lumberdars appear to have subsequently raised their demands on the other 
cultivators, Under the Rajah they appear to have had various advantages, which seem 
indeed to have been always allowed to the managers of villages, whether under the Govern- 
ment or a middleman, and this distinct from the zemindaree russoom attaching to the 
owner, whether in or out of possession; the latter is stated to be one seer per maund on 
grain, three annas a begah on sugar-cane, eleven and a half annas on cotton, and nine pice 
on churee. The post of lumberdar appears to be here recognised, as with Mr. Cavendish, 
to be partly hereditary and partly elective, the elder son having the preference if qualified. 
No written engagements seem to pass between the Sudder malguzar and the under-tenantry. 
The putwarree appears to be entitled ta one-fourth of a seer per maund, on rent paid in kind, 7 
and one-fourth of an anna per rupee on money rent, sharing also in the wuzun kushee or 


weighman's dues, which appear to be paid by the purchasers of the grain. The village - 


bullahurs appear also to enj hereditary right to th isites of their office. 
Fs "E e Mr e ; = B * e perqay z * * 


ated 12 May 1824. 


+ 


Difference 4. 


23 per cent. 


" 
123. Of Mouzah Ainckowlee Geren Mernt), the property has been adjudged by the Board's Letter, 
h 


court to belong to the Rajah. T 


e grounds appear to.be the general sunnuds under which dated 28 July 1823, 


his father and grandfather were vested in the Management of an extensive tract of country, 18 August. 


and which, though they convey an hereditary right of management, can scarcely be 
held, I think, to have transferred (what the Government had not to give) the property of 


“the soil, : 


„124. I fear that: throughout all the pro- : 0s 
vinces the courts have too little distinguished. 'The Revenue officers do not appear to 


haye been more 


the different interests which attach to land — : exact than the Judicial in the ascertainment and regulation 
` and its produce, and the evil bas probably. . of the landed interests and rights of proprietors.—J. H. H. 


been aggravated hy the temporary separation 


of the Revenue and Judicial lines, | . Just so; both lives being equally injured by the separation. 


"7325. The present Rajah is described as .—H. Mackenzie. 


quite meapable of managing an estate. The : 


-settlement has therefore been made with the mocuddums, These men (Syuds) claim the zemin- 


daree. During the Rajah’s father’s mocurraree, they appear to have received an allowance 
of five per cent, on the jumma, or one biswah free, for every begah cultivated. They have 


“since farmed the village. To them the gardens chiefly belong.. The other cultivators are 


stated to be entitled to hold at. fixed rates, but to be liable to be ousted for misconduct. 
The. office of putwarree. ia discharged by two bugals, who receive a per centage on the 


“rent, at therate of } seer s maund, or } anna per rupee from cultivators, and the sum of four 


rupees per annum from the mocuddums and from the Rajah. The bullahurs are hereditary, 
The chokeedars are appointed by the mocuddums, The village is stated to contain begahs 


- 5453, Of. which 2,571 are cultivated ; 1,721 fit for tillage, but uncultivated, 


126. lt contains 355 houses, 1,725 souls, 506 cultivators, 102 $ ploughs of four oxen 


-each, equal to the culture of 15 begahs in each harvest." There are 15 wells, each water- 


ing 10 begahs. s 
127. The rental, according to the village 


estimate, is stated at rupees 2,432, according > According to Regulation VII. 1822, the assessment would 
to the purgunnah rates, 3,081. The Govern- . stand thus: average produce expenses, 2,750~138.2,618. 
ment assessment was 1,350, but the village — (2,618.16) 433.2,165. But as the Syuds held at 1,670, if we 
was subject for 1,670- Mr. Tulloh proposes — leave them a moiety of the profit, 474, the. jumma would be 


an assessment of 2,067, deducting 26 per — 2,144. ; 
cent, from average of village and pergunnah 
estimate, E . ; 


PaL 707 ^ 128. The kk 


The village rates would give a jumma of 1,900 rupees; 
and on the whole I should doubt the expediency of demand. 


in g 
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ing more than Mr. Tulloh proposed. I should think 2,067 198. The Board consider the deduction 


quite enough.—J. 1H. 1I. prepared by Mr, Tulloh to be unnecessarily 


: arge, and propose to fix the jumma at 2,297. 
They agree ns to the necessity of excluding the Rajah, proposing to grant him malikana, 


* * 
161. Russoolpore Aurungabad or Aurung Nugeur appears to be oceupied bya number 
of Rajpoots, who claim the proprietary title, and if one may judge from the imperfect 
information furnished, apparently with justice. The zemindaree, however, has been 
l adjudged to Nutha Sing, son of the late 


By whom were these sunnuds granted, and what do they  Mocurrereedar Nyne Sing, on the strength 
infer on the grantee 1. H, I. of sunnuds, which, though possibly valid, can 


* 


scarcely be construed as sufficient to convey 
away the papay of the soil from the actual óccupants. I fear this is only one of many cases 
in which the courts, referring to records rather than to the people, and strangely confounding” 
A essentially distinct, have done serious injustice and laid the foundation of future 
troubles. 

162.. The Rajpoots are divided into several puttees, with headmen, and seem in their 
rights to be clearly. distinguished from other resident ryots, having gardens established from 
old times, claiming not only a fixed right of occupancy, but the right of resuming pos- 

^ — sessions after absence, and apparently exer- 


* The parties appear to disavow the title, probably on —— cising through their mocuddums* the general 
grounds mentioned by Mr, Cavendish. They receive an management of the village. The other resi- 
allowance of two per cent. dent and hereditary ryots appear to haveonly 


a vague title of occupancy, which is wholly 


This is singular.—J. H. H. avoided by any discontinuance. The rates 


ps appear to varyin the different puttees, 
teing in one one-third, and in another two-fifths. The paee cultivators pay the same 
us the residents. From the manner in which, in this and other cases, the increase of rates 
by the representative of Government is mentioned, I would infer, though it is nowhere 
distinctly stated, that the existing rents are recognised as being below the full amount which 
Government is in strictness entitled to demand, and which is demanded in other districts 
further advanced. The question of there being any limit but what the wants and wisdom 

of the ruling + power may impose, is no- 


+ This question does not seem applicable to the relation of where clearly discussed: it is probable that 
landlcrd and tenant, which is virtually that here referred to. no long period (in the existence of a Govern- 


Ji Me 


ment) may render these northern districts as 
populous and healthy as those of the lower, 


f It is dovbtful whether Government should anywhere pane the Dooab t; and it would, I conceive, 


perpetuate the rent cf lands properly so called, although it 


- be altogether unreasonable to perpetuate the . 


may Fe expedient to ix the public assessment.—J. H. H. low rates of rent which the backward state 


P ard's Letter, 
d led 1 Aug. 1825. 


It is gaid the 


of the country, the scanty population, the 
abundance of land, the unhealthiness of the climate, the ravages of wild beasts, or other 
temporary causes may have produced. 


* * * * 

167. Mouzah Ummurpore is “stated to belong to 14 xemindars of the Tugeh caste, of 
whom 10 gre Hindoos, and 10 Moslems, holding in joint undivided tenancy; seven only are 
stited to occupy land, each cultivating according to his means, without reference to the 
s'ares to which they are entitled by inheritance. The village is said to have been settled 


. tbout four centuries ago, having been then divided off from a neighbouring village (Khun- 


fraolee), which the family had held about 1,000 years. There are four lumberdars, 

In the time of the Rajah a Goojar cultivator was mocuddum, who had the general 
management of the village, with authority to allot lands for cultivation, and to settle ryots. 
He received as mocuddumee two rupees per cent, on the jummabundee, and two biswa per 
begah of zubtee land, paying also less rent than other cultivators for the land he tilled. Now 
the zemindars being his engagements, the mocuddumee has ceased; but the mocuddum 
still continues to hold land at a low rate as a hereditary cultivator, but without any trang- 
ferable interest, forfeiting his title of occupancy by removal, by default or misbehaviour. He 
originally paid one-fourth, but the Rajah subsequently raised his rcr't to one-third the produce 
on prain, which rate still continues. Most of the non-hereditary resident cultivators appear 
to have been settled by the mocuddum about 24 years ago. They formerly paid one-third, 
but latterly two-fifths ofthe produce. Their title of occupancy is stated to be similar to that 
of the mocuddum, The same is stated in regard to a ryot settled only two years ago by: 
the zemindars, The paee cultivators pay at the rate of one-third and two-tifths. 

168. The lumberdars having sublet the village at the Government jumma desire no profit 
from those engagements, ‘The zemindaree russvom is collected by two of the zemindars, 
who alone of the brotherhood reside in the village. 


* M [] o 2.9 * * E * le 
172. Megrajpore—This villave, which Aeon to huva been estublished abovt two cen- 
turics ago on lands forming part of three others, of which the villaze to be aext noticed was 
one, is slated to belong to a numerous body (126) of Rajpoot zemindars (some Hindoos and 
«ome Moslems), who reside, however, elsewhere, and leave the management of it to two 
mocuddums, one 9 Brahmin the other & Jatt. 

175. There are four lumberdars, who are 
Most capable were selected for the post, stated tohave formerly received tive per cent, 


end no reference is made to inheritance, * on the produce, but now desire no benefit 


fro. their connection with the village, which 


is indeed apparently nominal, Nor do the other zeucndats appear to get anything . con- 
' ; sideration 
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„aliona of their proprietary title, with the exception of three men, who cultivate in the 
side. 26, 9nd are stated to enjoy (on what terms is not mentioned) the produce or their fields, . Appendix, No. 81. 
ville 4+ The mocuddums are said to have received from the late Rajah two per cent. on the -— 
wey Vent; and five maunds on every 100 of the Rajah's share of the grain. ' They held Mencwdim by 
mit Ids on low rents, and received for every marriage two rupees, and the like sum for H+ Mackenzie, esq. 
il ety Well dug. They now appear to receive nothing but what they can make ont of the 
evllug charges, and that cannot be much, the average of the last five years being only. 
vibout 4s rupees, They are at liherty, it is said, to allot for cultivation to others as muc 
aif their fiells as they please, without the sanction of the zemindars; but as it is added they 
oanno dispose or mortgage the land occupied by them, it is to be inferred that the right of 
cissig nent, is allowed only because the land has no real value, It is further said that they 
- anay le altogether ousted if they neglect the cultivation, or embezzle the produce ; removal 
salso yom the village induces a forfeiture of the right of occupaticy. , Fas 
£ 175. The other hereditary cultivators are — . ; - n 
said to have no fixed rights; all pay alike. This is probably what is intended; but the translation is 
Formerly the mocuddums paid one-fourth, worded as if the Rajah’s rent was two-thirds and two-fifths, 
“raised subsequently to one-third, and latterly which, notwithstanding what follows under Teethpore, I can 
, two-fifths. The mocuddums then also paid scarcely credit, . 
lover rmoney-rates. . Now, it would appear . 2.5 . 
thyt the Government jumma and village expenses are distributed in proportion to the culti- 
` "vation (after deducting, 1 presume, though it is not stated, the collections from the two paee 
` Tyots), an allowance being made for failure and for scanty crops. 
* * 


* * * * 
: 183. Pucbpaidah.—The zemindaree of this : 
Viliace appears to have been adjudged, on the As to these sunnuds, see Orders of Government, 28th August 
St'enzth of certain sunnudg from the kings 1823, No. 49. 
of Delhi, tq belong to the family of the late et . 
; Tiocurrereedar, and the Revenue of Government is paid by the widow and daughter of his 
| Son, the late Koowur Motha Sing. It was claimed by certain of the resident cultivators, 
Ywho are now considered as possessing no clear riglit of occupancy ; certainly no transferable 
‘tenure. The rates of rent are generally moderate. Having the mocurruree of Rajah Nyne 
| Sing, the kunkoot system of estimate prevailed ; but in 1216, Motha Sing, making over the 
management to two of the head cultivators (mocuddums), adopted the system of actual 
| division of the produce, as more agreeable to them. The mocuddums ani six of their 
i | brethren, who used to pay one-third now pay only one-fourth, The rents of others of their 
|| brethren were similarly reduced from two-fifths to one-third, and those of cne cultivator 
‘' F from one-fourth to two-fifths. The other cultivators pay, as heretofore, two-fifihs, with the 
+ exception of two unfortunate men, whose brother appears to have pushed his claim to the 
' gemindaree in the Adawlut. Their rents have been raised from one-third to two-fiths, and 
the favour shown to the others strengthens the belief that the claim was well fc unded, and 
that the decree of the Court passed without reference to, and in entire ignora1ce of, the 
people, ig one of those unhappy decisions which, though they may look bey fair on 
t 


~+ 


» * * 


paper, are in fact pregnant with injustice and with the seeds of future disorder, It would 


probably be very unjust to set aside the Rajah’s title; but it may be equally un,ust, and ten €. 
times as mischievous, to disallow the claims 
of the zemindars. Unfortunately, the regu- Government have a discretion (which the Courts have not) ~ 
lations on which the Court acted, as gene- , under the provisions of Regul: tion VII. 1822.—J. H. iT. 
rallv interpreted, seem to have left no middle * He) aga 
» course ; aud it is not wonderful that the Rajah should prevailover the villagers. Mr. Tulloh, SUUM 
on observing that the evidence of zemindaree right was the possession of sevr lund, the : "s 
planting of orchards, and the sinaiug of wells, seems to have considered the cecree as 
barring further minute inquiry into the Rajah’s title. . ? f 
^ * * * * * * & t+ . 
Ally Ghur. UE 
202, The settlements submitted by Mr. Harding, of Ally Ghur, may next be notice |, 
203. They refer generally to a part of the country in a more advanced state of cultivation, 
and with higher rents, he: 
1st. Mouzah Kheree Boozoory, in the ceded pergunnah Secundra Rao. 
204. This village appears to belong to a huy of Rajpoots, of whom two thokedars ire 
the sudder malguzars, and have the management of the village. Each thoke is diviosd 
*jnto three puttees, charged with a sixth of the Government Revenue, the parceners paying 3 
each a share thereof, proportioned to the land under his cultivation, They ure stated to 
have the right of transferring their lands according to their pleasure. The lumberdars ar» 
stated to have formerly received nancar and khilantana from the Native government, The 
advantages now is ilis are not very clearly described, it being merely stated that whatever 
. remains after discharging the Government Revenue, the expenses of the village, and the 
; shares of their relatives, is the profit of the malguzars. An explanation was required from 
the collector oh the subject; but the reply goes only to declare his opifion, that the «mount 
deducted from the gross assets, on account. of ial karin, should be wholly, or the greatest = 
v, part of it, assigned to the sudder malguzars, to maintain their influence and respectability, &. 
and in consideration of the risk and trouble to which they are exposed ; and can scarcely be 
reconciled with the fact above stated, that the rents of the parcenere are regulated by the 
Government demand, unless, what is not apparently meant, the gross assets be regarded as 
Revenue, and the malikana allowance a mere assignment in favour of the managers. The ' 
Tyots not of the brotherhood are said to have no fixed rights or title of occupancy. "The 
, colléctions follow the harvests. Pottahs are granted annually, cord Vr thas perpiniah 
(0283-41. P kk4. office! s. 
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Settlement 
of-the 


` "(resident and paee), the resident paying also six seers per maund for village expensi’™ "ors 


Upper Provinces. 


» 


* 
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Officers. The Government Revenue, when settled by.a division of the erop, is onet 


from zemindars, one-fourth from ashrofs (or men of rank), one-half from ordinary cu luvabird 


205. The pergunnah money-rates vary according to the crops, the land being als ? distr 


buted into two classes, irrigated and ‘not irrigated, (chahee and khakee), and each of thesi 


again subdivided into three sorts, 


nS n 

* "206, In the village rates, three descriptions of soil, bareh, manjeh, and burkch, arç distr 

buted into two classes, and subdivided as above into sorts, according to quality." je 
207. The bareh ig all classed as irrigated, and of the first sort. The rent is stated ät si. 

rupees a begah. The manjeh has three sorts, under each of the heads chahee and jbokeex 

, the rents varying from 3.12. to 1. The burkeh has six sorts, all khakee; the rents a-! om, — 

gah appears to be a square of 18 gutteh, or 54 guz (2,9167 cach: + 


1.8. to 4. The pergunnah br 
guz being equal to abeut 32/ 
or 60 guz (3,600), and according to this Mr, Harding made lys measurement. 


208. A plough with two bullocks is reckoned equal to the tillage of ten begahs fe? the + 
khureef, and seven for the rubbee harvest. Hired ploughmen get two rupees a month wifes. - 
and a quarter seer of grain daily, besides 10 seer at harvest time, if grain is cheap, o: 23, 


when itis dear. 


The bullahur, also 


of land. 
The chamer receives one seer per maund. 
The barber holds 1$ begahs, and receives five seer of grain for each plough. 
Washerman, the same quantity of grain. . 
Potter -  - ditto - - ditto ` J 
Carpenter ten scer ditto at each harvest. 
Tron smith, ditto - - ditt . 


Kuraput 6$ begahs*of free land, and one seer from every heap at harvest time. The bul- 
and eight annas at each « 


lahur does the duty of sweeper, and gets four annas at each birth, 
marriage. i i 

A pucka well with one wheel will water five begahs. T 

A kham well, three ditto. A dd 


6 inches English, *The village begah is a square of 20 ;z-!teh,, 


209. Other labourers get half'an anna per day, or 23 seer of grain. The putwarree receives +. 

J half an anna per s on the money collections, and onè seer per maund on bhaotee grun. 
nereditary, has 61 begahs of free land, and gets five seer of grain on ech 

plough. There is no chokegdar, but a person employed to trace thieves holds four beg: hs 


The one costs from 600 to 300 rupees, the other 20 rupees., The road is repaired by 


zemindars. 
The seer weighs go rupees, the maund 3,600. . 
Prices of cotton have varied in the past 10 years from 18 to nine seers. 


Tort - ce - © = = & = d. 5 to 18. 


« Wheat "o2 23.4 Q5 c X 8.12. to 10. 4. 
Barley - ee eee 1 25, to 22. 86. 
Gmin = =- = - - = 15, to 22. 
Tagree- = = - - = = © 18, to 10, 


Interest two annas the rupee from Assarh to Augham. The estimated produce is as follows: 
in irrivated lands, wheat (with sursuf) 1st sort, 10 maunds; 2d sort, nine; 3d sort, 
five. Barley, 12. 10. 16. Toar (with susamee), 10. 74. 5. Cotton, 6. 44.3. Indigo, 
3o. 35. 30. Tagrce,g, In khakee lands, toar, susamun, mustard, 23. 13. 13. ; grain and | 
beghur, 3. 23. 19.5 bejra and mooth, 18. 13. 1.5 cotton, 3. 13. 1.; Hd zo, 15. 10. Be 
The village is said’ to contain 773 begahs, under cultivation of which 26 ae of the first 
description, and all chahee (irrigated from wells), @52 or the second deseriptiou (113 chahee 


and 139 khakee not irrigated), and 495 of the third description, all khakee. — , 
Lands culturable not cultivated, 83. 6, The minhaee lands are site of village, 25. 8. 


Roads = - e = = 5 -— eB 

+ — Tanks, jheels ee 
Shore e e e s e. = = 15Qe d 
Burying-ground - =- - - - - -.5 € 

i NOU MM LUI e e e GAOL 
L Village servants =- e = oe - = c US 
Mafee = -e e 2 2 - he 


hg * ^. 
The assets of 1228, and, 1228 and 1229, according to the putwaree’s books, were 


1,245 rhpees,dncluding 04.44. sewaee. In 1225, 1,008, 
‘The assets of village estimate are stated at 1,250, including 19. 6. sewaee phulkur. 
+ 


2 E ‘The canoongoe's estimate gives a produce 
Note.—Of each thoke the 4ental js entered ut 625 rupees, of 1,081. Houses 27. à Population 150. 


though in one, 416, and in the other, 359 begalis are cul- Ploughs 27, of two bullocks each. 
* 


tivated, 


+ The existing jumma is 900 rupees. » Mr. 


LI " 
lt five pr cent. only (62 rupees) be allowed for expenses, Harding proposes an assessment of 20, on 
the rule of Regulation VIT 1822, would cive a jumma of 938. the following principles : 
(1,250. G2, 1,188 = 0) (1,188. 6.) 199. 658. Assets e 70 = B250 
À i Deduct malikana =- 239 
Tive per cent, is a small allowance for villavetexpenses. — . l S 
T he HUE proposed hy the collector appears hich enough = 1,020 
; n ^ É 
J. 4. H Village expenses © -= 100 
* . A B ae ga 
. j Me tad oc Q The 
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-abundee on whiclrthe above ig founded, contains a statement of the lands held — ————— 


T Morring t cultivators, 37 in number, including zemindara, and the rents payable by Appendix, No. 
by cC petiahs are said to bave beca signed by tbe collector, TA te E 
rey refait, A & ry A * b E uae 


cf wi'sther villi trace of slavery bas been found. 


then et oy * 
ithe righs is the ouly village among those 


* 
oh) LOTS. 


Sig et MM “T 
e settlement has beer submitted, — ' Is'the history of the slave given ?—J. H.H, — '* 


Li 


whei pears tot employed in cultivating the fields of a brother of one of the lumbedars, and 


One wners, W! food and clothing. 

is fol e -è è to 
x ia fu pned afte Harding gives a full detail of his 
dee, specifying the land beld by 


look, an: 
of the su 


» 


2k 2 o* + * * a ae 


= . 


B 
Š 
TA 


* | do not observe that in this or any other instance of a . 
f the cultivators (22) under three — jummabundee, formed upon the estimate produce, there is any 


2d and gd, for money-rentiands, ^ allowance mad in fixing’ the assessment for casualties of 


hea othe mT eac 

and | Revyen te share of Government valued at e ment for a term of years. 

bha . bordic* of the past 10 years. ; ame . n 

the oF the oney-rent lands are 470 begahs, the bhaolee 59. The,soil is said to be very bad, 


miudars very pr 


a mo held SA fer the sale of the estate, it fppears ta have been held in farm latterly by one of 


* 


“+ 


` 


. 


tbe, 


+ j?nure à 


i account. To the inferior parceners 
t 
„h 
by , ouste: 


Zi 
al 


"| 


L 


1 jom 
qn the bunkur. - 


jther su 
he colle?! 
“ns froni 
he Reve 


allages i 


ae 
las of din 


ischa 


brother f$ to assign only the profits deriv- 


„a ther 
he 4 perfectly satisfied and contentd, with the rights of each ascertained and admitted. 


y bister disputes. Mr. ee appears to have re¢orded the names of all the 
but he seems to regard the 


They are not of course’ responsible for the assessmen 


the lagdg they cultivate, and &,  Government.—J, H. H. 


; He deemed'it as inexpedient as uy pular to question the title of the several parties 
old the mafee and garden-lapd, star.ng their tenureseto be of old date, and that the & 


freely relinquished their claim «o the land.* He states that he settled all boundary 7 
disputes, and left the people, whom he found in * troubles, difficulties and quar- — ' ` 


+ 


»*.7 LÀ 


un . " S. * * * *. nE * 
p disț'5.. The next settlements submitted by Mr. Harding are those of 18 villages in pergunnah Letter, dated 
Jn, an is, fo 
, lat of at Person's property. « 
ende &. Mr. Harding, under orders of Govegament, made the settlement with the mocud- 


havirs, the 


rmerly included in the talook of Rajah Dyaram, and let in farm on the forfeiture 19 June 1824. 


nature and origin of whgse tenure, and the advantages enjoyed by them, are not 
plained. i: : : e 


: thy exp ; , f 
k zemis7, While under engegements, they would seem to be admitted by Mr. Harding to all the 
f oecfits arising. out of the lnnitation of the Government demand; and though the settlement 


ts a linade on a detailed specification of rates, it is uncertain whether he designs to prevent - 


ive Tur m demanding higher rents from the ryots, 
incy C43. In some cases, too, the advantages of the mocuddumee appear to, be divided 
pears ong the relations of the recorded mocuddums, in the adjustment of whose shares, 
eg a vever, Mr, Harding purposely avoided ^^, 
The ` erference, He seems to act on the assump- — 


^ 


Ten, tha. tus ponerty of t ;.land belongs admitted without conclusive evidence J, H. H. 


nte the state, gud Quat the fyots have no 
weixed rights beyond those which attach, bv express or implied" en Bist, Yo the cul- 
Ars ^ atior of each year. He proposes to admit to engagements the Fig song of Dyaram, 
id th to have the management of six of the 
ard plages; annexing, however, a stipulation, 


t. of 


e + H n 
These are both dangerous assumptions, and should not ba 


$ 


LÀ 
What benefit can be expected to arise from this arrange- 


nt: at they shall a&uually, collect from the ment? I should prefer à settlement with the mocuddums on 
rib | aocuddums the assessed jumma, a reduction Ta account, if the sons of Dyaram have no claim of richt. 
1f 


aid sf 15 per cent. being allowed them by Go- 


eMe Harding to be likely to prove generally acceptable, tend to reconcile to their lot the 
members of a once powerful and probably still influential family, it might be proper to 
confirm the expectations Mr. Harding has (rather fncautiously) held out., But | confess 
‘I should somewhat doubt whether the arrangement would be found expedienty and it is at. 
variance with the views generally entertained by the Court of Directors.. l 
` 249. The Board submit the papers, with- 
| out any remarks or suggestions beyond a 


| ey have, however, what is proposed b . Hi 
half ernment as a hug cottuhseol. Should the seems free of objectión.—J, H. "n d Mi Massie 
‘* proposed arrangement, which is stated by * 


` € ` 
The Board should be required to state their sentiments 


simple recommendation that the settlements fully on the proposed arrangement with the sons of Dyaram, 


,. may be confirmed for a period of 10 years,to — a-J. H. H. 
^ commence after the expiration of the existing ® 
« leases, i. e. with the year 1232. i 


? , ` * ; y b * 
\ 250. The papers submitted in regard to each village appear to show that Mr. Harding. 


uss vone into much detailed inquiry on the spot; and he represents the people as generally 4 
i ug 


Sats icd with what he has done and proposes í 
351. He settled all boundary disputes where any existed, and fixed land-marks, noting 
ulso the distance of the spots fiom a given centre, He measured several fields to prove the 
vurk Ot the Native etficcis, which was generally correct, and settled the wates of rent in 
738—1U. "MAE : . i prt communication 


t, 4 " 


` 


` 
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The begah will 


equal to five roods; and the conversion of begahs into acres duction of the proper berah of 6o gw 88 a f, ro: 
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communication with the people, allowing, in a few cases, an inconsiderable abaten ear t 

rental proposed by the tehsildar. Where the interchange of written engagem vicha b "m the 
the Government malguzar and the ryots had not been usual, he ordered the pr, 8 WE tween 
introduced ; where the charge on the ryots for the village expenses appeared to d divisie t0 be 
he reduced them. He appears to have prohibited subictting ; but on this poitorg y ies ssive, 
is not quite clear. He left unmolested the possessions of charit , 


: y lands, which aport 
‘rally to be held in small parcels; and on the whole his arrangements appear Pian toa Ld 
A prevail. : 
satisfactory to the people. 


T inqnin . . jn a culty R 
252. His inquiries however, do not appcar to have embraced all tlie points or 


Honourable Court desire to have information, and the result of them is presenters the 
an artiticial shape. The tabular statements are necessarily bulky; and, like thoseuf 1€ more a ther 
officers, they are perplexed by the use of different expressions for space, quauciy. Where ov her 
253. l annex statements*containing all that,is essential in the conteuts ot thbe ryotw ch, 
nine sheets of paper devoted to each village, and shall briefly notice a few y's where , or 
regarding some of the villages in question.. y : held by larg 
254. lt will be seen that in all measurement was made with a full jureeb of ve collec 
or Gu guz. The length of the guz is stated at about 32} inches English. Icard creat, shg 
the opportunity of recommending timent «, nit 
then contain 3,025 English yards, 55x55, use of the guz of 33 inches, and tment 1 ral 


will be effected simply by multiplying the same by 10, and The arrangement will be convenien Whethes re, 
i : 


dividing it by 16. 


There seems to 


scarcely fail to be agreeable to the 8 permian 
be good reason for establishing the guz of the people, and the adjustment onc!d or itt of 


33 inches and begah of 60 yards square, as recommended in of the different local begahs will I I woul al] 


all the Western Provinces. 


troublesome. It seems probable tiy villag tle 


A record should at the same time be kept of the local employment of a jureeb of 54 or 57 gited ashe 
measures, and their proportion to the standard.—J. H., H. originated in abuse: 33 inches seemtee to bas 


the average length, as it is the mos! of g003e, 
venient, being JMths of the English yard ; and the perplexity arising out of various med in the. 
and modes of measurement is tormenting. aent by og 
255. The seer in some villages is 95, and in others Q0, sicca weight. The general isable as 
a Government seer (siccaree wer) would be a great convenience, and ] am disposed tu®$ our yf 
the difficulties of effecting the object are somewhat overrated. The rupees of 180 fF Inter’ 
troy will atford a very good basis for any arrangement of the sort. A seer of such rthe p s 
will differ so little from the common Calcutta seer as little to affect transactions where ¢ Tent € g 
accuracy i8 not required or practised; containing 14,400 grains, it will equal 24 lb 'Cto'v . 
30 oz. trov, 32 rupees going to the Ib. e Gov. 
250. With respect to the estimated produce of a begah of the different sorts of lands, j the 
not fully explained on what grounds the statement rests. The rates of rent appear gene tnt ti, 
to have been settled by the tehsildar, but in some instances they are collected by the ‘efoun 
lector. The prices of grain, here as elsewhere, exhibit extraordinary fluctuations. ‘i? The 
of cotton and other articles of more general trade are steadier. The fluctuations in y!¥ €. 


_may therefore be ascribed partly to the want of commercial capital, and partly to the w f the 


- 


of enterprise and intelligence. ent n 
257. The interest of money is stated at two per cent. per mensem. The putwarrees are p Y of 
per centaz«s on the jumma, the usual rate being two percent. This and the village exper d est 
appear to be borne by the ryots, in addition to the specified rates. The other villaze orx genig 
appear to be paid partly by office lands and partly bv allowances of grau. The bus £n. uen 


"resident Tabourers is stated at three rupecs a month, The labonrers emploved by ne moe 


dumis are said to receive a monthly allowance, one or 1 } maund fgrai:. zacreareuosluves, SC. 
* 258.: On the whole, thouzh some points eror 


Confirm, with restrictions specified. —J, I. M. inquiry might be more clearly developed, v« Y € 


I think the arrangements made with » “er 
moeuddums are generally such as Government may safely confirm, with the distinct um Ora 
standing that these malzuzars are not to demand higher rents than those fixed by. rst] 
Harding, and that their collections from the ryots, on account uf Village expeuses, shall 1, he 
exceed the rate recognised by him. À 

239. Were it nat that his rates are very moderate, it might be doubted whether five percent, Wer 
in addition to the village expenses collected from the cultivators, is suificient for the mocud- hem 
duis, But all parties appear to be satisfied, and should any change eventually be thought ` 7 
necessary, the allowance to the mal;uzars can easily be increased. 

afu, Prom Ftawah there have been received reports on the settlement of four estates ; two 
made by Mr. Valpy, when acting collector there; one by Mr. Doulderton; and oue by 
Mr, Middletón. . 

267. The two first-mentioned mehals were, on our acquisition of the country, incorporated 
with other villages in a general estate or talook, held by one named Sheree Sing, a Chawdnee, 
and apparently a person of considerable influence, who was recorded in the papers of the 
first three settlements as proprietor of all the villages for which he engaged. In this capacity -~ 
he continued under ene urements fora period of mine years; having then fallen into wutears, 
he appestts to have been set aside in the year 1218 tg, and a farming settlement for à jr 4d 
ef 10 years was made with a person, a son of the cotwal of Etawa, vho continin d to hent 
the cstute until the period of far. Valpy’ settlement. No Inquiry daring this time L1 5 ey 
mate in regard to the actual oceupaney of the land, but Mr, Valpy's uivestzat'cu orad 
the tollowing particulars, ` i 

wea, Of the first mehal, Doondeawe, aud its four dependent nuglas, the zeresdaree 
itp prars fo bave belunzel toa family vf Rajponts, w ho having incuricd the hrunty of the 

6 i Ns canoun soc 


ms. 
" . -— 
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canoongoe of the pergunnah (they-hbours, and had boundary disputes), pay onini No: 81. 
', protection of the chowdree, by trio him (in what form ig not precisely explai BAD 


the maleuzaree of their village; the the Mofussil management of it, with 50 begahs Memorandum by 
of malikana land, and Teserving of cultivating at a lower rate of assegsment, one- H. Mackenzie, esq. 
fourth less than ordinary cultivat " . , 
220 269. The menindiies uf the «ye, Hurwace, was similarly decided by Mr. us PY. e 
"to belong to 21 Persons. Tt apave been attached to the estate of the chowdree, — 
; Without any reference to the ho continued in the manageraent of it, MEE LE i $ 
3 moiety of the profits that temir providing for the Government Raae a ' 
formerly belonged to another t il be transter does not appear to be regarded as.in 
* any way affecting the propert 7 R 
264. When the chondis ae and the mehal held by him was let in farm by es 
collector, the zemindars engagthe farmer for a moiety of. the village at a J babi x 
450 rupees, enjoying as protityfussil rental beyond this amount; and probes ia 
frequent source of error With ote officars has been the supposition, that to farm t : 
Revenue, whether in chief or ‘aig tenure, was inconsistent with the ie 
* fixed proprietary title in anyland for which it was paid, The zemindars of this 
village do not appear to havey malikana land, but they claimed (and the claim 
appears to have been admitted the lands cultivated by them, when the mechal was 
managed by the sudder malgujelf, or let to a stranger, that is at & rent 1-10th less 
than that paid by other cultis Their tenure, like that of the zemindars of the other 
village, Was transferable, whe ect to any and what conditions is uot stated. In 
neither ue ìs it said that (ined any zemindaree's russoom frora the other cul. 
‘vators, when not themselves t f the Revenue. aha ' 
265. The selection of ok rd the zemindars to manage the village on behalf fi 
` of Government, and to ay tinue, seems to have been guided ty a reference to their 
Supposed influence over the Sood, Whether any advantage rttached to the post is 
* pot stated, . , 


266. The chowdrea, wher’ from the management of the mebal, appears to have 
had no connection with the V, question. : s Me 
: 267. In some of the nug Doondgawn there are stated to be mocuddums distinct 
: from the zemindars, The $ pears to be consivered as hereditary; but in ease of 
misconduct, it is said that fundar may transfer it from the incumbent to any relation 
who may be best fitted to e e the duties of the office, These are to look after the 
. cultivation, to settle boundaj tes and to collec! the Revenue. They are remunerated 
TO bya certain allowance of hold the lands ex tivated by them at a rent of two annas, " 
apparently 1-16th below thithe ordinary cultivators, It is stated there was formerly zx 
à mocuddum in the nugla de at on Hurwaee, w'.o held 50 small begalis of lakerhaje land 
on a similar tenure ; but he died without is.ue, the land was annexed to the khalsah, 
and the office ceased, 8 : Ade het 
265. The culti-ators, no! sognised as possessing, and do not appear 
to claim, any fixed right " ee tee ed that tb zemindars may oust them in l 
favour of any on» that offe her rent; but that usually some consideration is shown to. ; 
them, insomuch that if fj ee were offer.d for land held by a ryot at four, he would 
be continued in tLe occupa i consenting t: pay 4}. i 
469. The putwarree ap) to be paid p dy by the ryots in grain, and partly by the + 
ae uzar In money; bavi leo in Hurwae ; a small pea His emoluments amount t9. 
* _ Bout 50 rupees a year, € « similarly paid, = 3 
^ 3p. The cultivator per apad oun on which their houses are built, And 
ve renderle aS in kind apy ar to constitute all the ground-rent paid by tho 
other inhabitants, Fry M " / 
permission of the zeny d * .. The whole of what is stated.in this paragraph appears very 
planter and his family, ? be: Em d wn favourable to the cultivators, which compensates, perhaps, for 
» and sold by hin, The pene Te held fee — their want of a fixed right of occupancy before. noticed 
VV d eines an fr atta to be! ene» J.H, H, 
Paty consumed and dist? tis to be! 
271. Labourers are g eee or 2] seer of grain as daily wages, or two 
rupees a month, with ia seer of g ain daily. f E NA. 
£74. The land is di: muted into  nree classes, according to proximity to the village, each 
class having three sort The prod ce of i 


Wheat per C, tg.mds.30. 2. 42. 9. 20, and 1, 20, ‘ 
Batley x ahs begah 1 nens " i5 decade mit. 
rain - a ` 


^ . 4. 90. to 2. 


Cotton (kus ) - ^ 90. tolo 


275. Prices appear Ihave va.ied during the past to years, as follows — * 


e 


y i Wheat from " Aeris d 
) tog e - + - = u e Average 24. 
MT ; to15] - = - e + = = Average 353. a : 
A Oh tolg «= = ew we Average 154. . 


» 276. The seer cont, 
per cent, per annum, as 102 
297. Money-ratod l a 
Ad wii bate .ppear! prevail, and to be adjusted according to the quality n He 
Web a ee th crops. The rates are not stated: those of an adjoining village 
E up lla ; appear 


Fures-kabad, sicca weight, Interest appears to be 25 or 24 


b 


göreli — « 


H 
‘ 3 


This is the long established division in the province of 


- Behar, 5 being allowed for charges.—J. H. H. 
: » 1 - 2 "] + H 


] 
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.. . share is stated to be 22 3, and that of the cultivat: - 


gary from 1, 12. to 8. annas for the 
Cah. ' n 

ere rents are paid on the system 
opn of the crop, the Government 


^ 


. 279. The collector appears to have granted poll the cultivators, taking as the 


basis of his assessment the rates which he found 


The register of pottahs sub- , 


mitted by him shows a rental of rupees 2,741, vation of 2,577 Cutcha, or 859 l 


pucka begahs. ` i 


* * & # * Vus Ur * io 
322. The more of these settlements I consider, tm I disposed to the conclusion, 


Or rather, where the land-rates are received from the cul- 
tivators of the soil, immediately by the officers of Govern- 
ment.-—J. H, H. ' 


essential, if we would avoid doing much 


The term * manager" is more applicable to an agent 
than to a farmer.—J. FH. H. 


* [t is certainly a farm only for any pet of the land of 
which he is not the proprietor.—J. H. H. 


I believe every person who pays malguzaree is called 


malguzar, whether an under-tenant of land or superior land- ' 


holder. The word Sudder malguzar must therefore bé used 
to distinguish persons who hy their malguzaree to the 
treasury of Government —J. H. H. 


Tam not aware that our existing Revenue arrangements 
have been founded ou a principle ditlerent from what is here 
suggested. It has never been supposed that an engagement 
for the public assessment is alone sufficient to convey a right 
of property, althouch a proprietary right, real or supposed, 
has been admitted to be a good ground for preference in set- 

-tlement for the Land Revenue, instead of letting the land in 
farm to strangers, or collecting the rents from the ryots by 
the agency of Native oflicers.—J. J. H. 


The system of villize settlements which is here recom- 
mended seems apilicable only to cases where there are no 
zemindars or other landholders possessing a right of property 
in the lands, or wicre there are several joint sharers in the 
estute, the whole of whom may not be competent and willing 
to engage for the Government assessment, In the former 
case Government are at liberty to receive the rents of the 
cultivators through a manager responsible only for what he 
may collect, and who would of course be removable at plea- 
sure, or by means cf a villave farmer who would be entitled 
to keep possession during the period of his lease. Io the 
case of joint sharers, fur which Mr. Mackenzie's suggestion 
appears now immediatily intended, I see no objection to a 
village settlement, with one or more of the principal sharers, 
either as individual farmers on their own exclusive responsi- 
bility, or as managing partners aud cuntractors, on the part of 
themselves or coparceners, as may in each case be settled 
between the parties, or appear to be the best arrangement, 
with reference to the number and condition of the several 
sharers, aud other local considerations. But whenever a set- 
tlement is made with one or more sharers, to the exclusion of 
others, particular care must be taken in the terms of the 
engagement that the rights of the excluded sbarers are fully 
secured to them, whether as under-tenants entitled to hold 
their accustomed tenures at a fixed rent, or as coparceners 


entitled to a share in the profits of the contract with Govern- 
ment, if such be reserved to them.—J. L. 1. 


that iT system of management shall 
not àr (more properly assameewar), 
that: the Revenue payable on the 
land each cultivator (assamee) shall 


* not }ted from such occupant, it is 
harm, ang 


much confusion, that the 
concluded with the malguzar or 
Govesnanager, should be regarded . 
simpljarm of the Government Re- 
venue,” the malguzat claim, ot do not 
claim, 1nent property in any. of * 
the lar3 produce *. And as far as- . 
possibl. d aim at having engagements 
taken bes. the number of em 
to be fir} much as practicable, He f 
malouza’e a life tenure, subject to dn 
conditioy'd behaviour ; to be generally 
continue? family. but under a distinct , 
i gunnu 
vi da * an hereditary property. By 
Revenue arrangements will 
iere as heretofore Ms the 
i »ople; the interests belongs 
e M ses will net be disturbed 
by the sel »f persons for the mbage 
ment of thernment interests, an | ne 
collection p Goverament Re i 
rofits incio? this management i 
onger be e ded with the rental of the 
d y vill bet pplicable to pur- 


proprietors, euh the efficient 
: nected vith th 
poses direct? and if it enables 


country ; 

vernm LE. 

"MU Ne 1 jalguzars to purchase the 
EUR he land: under their ma- 

entire propert 1° : m 

nagen PE a -mblishes a restricted sy 2 

tem f deb ure, the system will be 
m of primo 


eminently conc? ? the wealth and wel- 


D " i i 
be d wed f xing the Government 
a a tee stiguable ; and E 
ever sacrifices al zer thie E ee 
beggarly and igne ? QU ec AR l 
BE S^ wil] be only tolerable 
ment, ala Barbarism to which we 
in contrast. with t 
succeeded, Provinces the diffieul- 
: 324. In the Lc 'burrassed Government 
ties which so muc ant the subdivision of 
» erani arose, I think, f: D 
anded propertys jogs that have n 
their combi oe m ue sail 
©“ the property 0 : 
necessary conneXio he Government Re- 
and the farming . : 
venue, —— t desirable, generally 
323. It is no d wr of the soil should 


dere that ihe« ihe Revenue charge- 
a 


this mea 
no longe 


* 


d or warrant, and not . " 


so farm or engage: qy owners as begahs, 


alle upon it; but when we come to villages containing nearly us £ 5i country, it is clear 
and contemplate the probable progress of population m an agrieu- ja if even this should 


that aume limit must be put to the application of the principle. 


I rather think there is a material distinction between a sete 


our Revenue othicers 


be doubtful, yet tha themselves correctly, 


^ 


may think and expres dial that they should 


tleineut with the propnelors and a settlement with the farmers, itis iot the less ess With Government as 


Which ought to be retuned. In the former the lindholder rez. ed. the engagemer ota Revenue farmer, 
receives. nothin from Government but. the usufruct of his no'üing mare than tha — bound 
» own ' . 


bound to pay a certain sum in cong 
of the assignment or relinguishmen 
by Government of itg Dghta over , 
tract for a term or in perpetuity, 
336. The term Moostajur ma 
retained for farmers claiming no : 
Interests. But all other classes a 
in chief should be designated gimr 
Euzars or payers of Revenue d t 
of their possessing any particula 
kind of proprieta interest ma 4 
peinfened rom the circumstay: it 
nS responsible for the Governme: "3 


4 
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own estate, out of which he engages to pay a certain sum as 
the public Revenue assessed upon it, But when a zemin-- 


darry or other estate is let in farm by Government, to the . 


exclusion of the proprietor, without any special condition, the 
farmer obtains a temporary lease of all usufructuary dues of 
the proprietor, in return for which he either pays a fixed ` 
MNT LM allowance to the proprietor, besides the amount of 
his stipulated payment to Government, or if not, the payment . 
is subjected to a charge of malikana for the zemindar. The 
case would be different, however, if the farm were let with 


“special reservation of the rights and tenures of any descri 


‘len of under-tenants or co-sharers in a joint estate —J. H. H. 


: * * k, à . *c * 
328. The settlement made by leton for Mouzah Bhonukpore, petgunnah Phoo- 


poond, zilla Etawa, gave the follov « . 


Total extent, 296 begah i 
? 8; culta; . 
arable, 1,214; houses, 24 ; peal a 
ew 


ploughs, 12, : i 
329. The rental was fixed by Mle- 


, ton fi P 
^ Tor 1233, at 595. B. being a pes Jess than that stated by the c 
fto 36 rupees for the putwarry, and one-fifth of the 


existing assets, Deducting 


: The jureeb appears: to be Go guz each, of 35/6 inches. 
The village, consequently, is stated to contain 185 acres. 


ultivators as the 


, Tem, : : z 
tamder for the zemindars, he to fix the Government Revenue 448 for 1233, with 


&n in i . 
crease in the two Succeedi ; of six rupees each 


, making the ultimate assessment 


"ar "Tas proposed to conti il the year 1242. 

‘zenyndaree, with te Sppears to 'een originally settled for the years 1210 to 1213, in’ 
, In the next three vos eo ^ irsons from whom Mr. Middleton took engagements. 
H ee years it was 4 ina general talook. For 1216 to 1219, a zemin- 


* "aree tenur e 
i 5, was again made u original parties, the jumma being 756, In 1220 the 


. Village : 
Mesi ir id smao the “ne of the zemindars, and a loss accrued of 167, the 
i $59 In 22: again engaged for by the zemindars, at a jumma 


rising fi 7 
the Gillet was fee Pees i potinued until 1822, when a balance having occurred, — , 
331. Th D INV > and resettle. P" m. 

it icol at bese gs by 2 rent was less than exhibited in the old records. In these 
358, of whic egahs were cultivated, and 58 arable. The soil is said 


to be poor; wells to be much 


1; the cultivation to be chiefly pykhoost ; the people , 


to be wretch : 4 : 
general R TU havinjered from over-assessment an subletting; and this 
lon 18 füll'norted by the detail given. in the Persian proceedings 


relative to the several fields, + 


237. Mr. Mi 
233. The middleton apps! refore, to have properly kept the assessment low, 
pt Zemi"s right seems to have been readily settled. The resident 


yf 


Culuivators appear to have no 


right of occupancy; but on these points it is not easy to 


Supply the defici 2. i 
i eliciency of the i vation furnished in the English report, most of the Persian 


Papers having been gq much 


wuh diiculty read; they fiet le 


Mr. Valpy’s Persian proceedings were still more volu- 


show that Mr, Mi 
detail, and that lén i into great minous, weighing 20 lbs. of country paper, * 
record must be adopted. ae madera i 
* dei e ' 
K j* . e * C r E E | 
Cuttack, x 


339. The settler onta,” , ` 
Some new ond "t have been made in Cuttack present, as might be expected, 
Teport, aud evince Ù., erally confirm the information contained im Mr. Stirling’s © 
Standing of the details me value of that paper, as clearing the way for the full under- 
we had similar reports i ed by those minute investigations. It were to be wished that 

: distinctly to the class of lom districts. In this province, as in Bengal, we come more 
interests, while the eultiy iddlemen (who are called zemendars), possessing hereditary 
n is chiefly maintained by a distinct class of ryots, allowed also 


to have fixed rights, 
337. In the village Er 


oon), first settled by Mr. Pakenham, the 


lanee ryots are ich, (pergunnah Deo 
vated fave an acknowledged right of occupancy while they pay their ` 


Feats at fixed rates, Th. : 

trees and bamboog grow ?njoy their house ground (khauchbaree) free of rent, with the 
Servants, together with. i Upon it, and also certain spots of ground cultivated by their 
unfit for tillage they gi 9n which tobacco plants are reared, When land becomes 
their cultivation UNA ther land. [t appears to be doubtful whether they can reduce 
Tents are collected at he consent of the zemindars. No pottahs are granted; but the 
Payment of rent for his d rates. Relinquishing cultivation, a ryot becomes liable to thè 
parcels. of land, mere &uchbaree land. There is also a class of persons occupying small 
(chundeena), and who ‘mesteads apparently, for which they appear to pay a quit-rent 


Mr. Pakenha 
it may be sufficient 


Titerest; and that if 


buns which the ay | } : 
1 haye ^Y leave the village the 
v, 935. In the Mabra vemselves planted, whic! 


m refer * Called chundeenadars, In regard to these and the paee ryots, 
the 64th and following paragraphs of Mr. Stirling’s report. “And 

for the ground occupic “Serve that the chundeenadars (or residents paying a fixed quit-rent 
by their dwellings) appear to have a hereditary but not transferable A 


i forfeit all vight,'even in the trees and bam- 
are at their disposal during their residence. 


“een tehsil at Ly ? fme the Revenue of this village was paid into the Sudder office, 


"ns 


735—111 
s ' 
s 


recorded 


ack, «It was aye a kbansamauce mehal, and the parties now ` A 
: 13 ! 
- > 


r 


` “munication and assent of all parties concerned ; so also with respect to the chandeenadars 
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. Yupees only. There being a considerable extent of arable land not cultivated, Mr. Paken- A 
ham considers an allowand of 10 per cent. gutticient, The zemindars and most of the ryots Appendix, No. 81. 
are Mustan Brahmins, stated to be quiet and industrious. ; 


— 


` à 
345. Mr. Pakenham's inquiries and the proceedings recorded by them are divided into  Memorandum'by ` 


10 separate heada or sections, viz.: ist. Respecting the zemindars and the extent of the H. Mackenzie, esq. 
rights of each. ad, Respecting mocuddums, surburakars (managers) and their rights, 3d. - 
ilucba, measuring rod and bonndaries. 4th. Rates of rent with names of ryots, 5th. Rights 
of thanee ryots, 6th. Rights of chandeenadars: yth. Of paee mots. 8th. Of kargees (vil- 
lage accountants), watchmen and other village servants. gth, Respecting lakerhaje lands, 
10th, Respecting engayements of zemindars with Government. - . i 
' 349. Under the first head, the fullest investigation appears to have been made, and the 
collector has since been vested with the power of deciding on the claims of parceners out of 
possession, which seems to have been the only thing wanting to a complete settlement. In 
this village there was no class that came under the second head. Under the third head, the 
rod not being found to agee with 64 cubits, the stated length in cubits was measured by 
Mr. Pakenham, and fixed for the future at 10 feet English. -There was only one boundary 

_ dispute, which was referred to arbitration. No sufficient record appears to have been made 
of the limits, Mr. Pakenham proposing to complete that arrangement when the settlement 
of the Pearl villages is undertaken; : 4th. The measurement paper contained a full 
detail of every Geld with its occupant and rent. -Under thig head the census of the village 

is recorded, th. The rights of the thanee-ryots appear to have been settled with full com- 


(Gth head), The paee ryots (7th head) appear to be mere contract cultivators, with no rights 
beyond the year for which they take the land. The allowances of the watchmen and other 


. ' village servants are fully detailed under the 8th head. The watchmen who have a here- * 


* ditary interest, though liable to forfeiture on misconduct, appear alone to enjoy such rights — . 


" *.as cantwell be secured for them, excepting the exemption from ground-rent, which the 


* others also enjoy. Under the oth head, the tenures under which the dewutter, burmutteer 


and khyrat lands (155 begahs) are held, are fully detailed.. The question of resumption 
belongs properly to the commissioner; and the Regulation XIV. 1825 will no doubt, obviate 
much of the difficulty which arose out of the number of the petty grants to be found in 
every village, : : ; 

347. ln fixing the assessment with a distinct engagement that no increase on the recorded 
rates should be required from the thanee ryots, Mr.- Pakenham also directed a paper to be 
prepared, specifying the different kinds of land, with the rates attached to each, He does not. ` 


. ‘appear to have issued pottahs, but the statement in question was delivered undar his signa- 


turc, and that of the canoongoe and tehsildar to the chief ryots, 
343. Among the miacellaneous items of information, the rate of interest, three annas, four 

qundahs on tbe rupee for the season, from Afsin to Jyth, is the most important. It appears - 

a that bid nhe n SE payment in grain, require a measure ten per cent, . 

arver than the bazar standard, Seed grain . : ; " 

is repayed with an addition of 100 per lm . ls this a monthly rate, of for the season ?—J. IT. H. 
349. In none of the villages of which settlements have yet been submitted would there 

appear to be any slaves employed in husbandry. 

* & 5 8 * * * E * * * 


Goruckpore. 


368. The settlements of Goruckpore, made by Mr. Carter, present some new and im- Board's Letter, ` 


portant points for consideration, His proceedings appear to have been generally conducted dated go Jan. 1824. 


* judiciously, and with a snilicient knowledge of the objects contemplated by Government, NDA 
though local circumstances oppose their full attainment, And in the form of his reports there, 
3s little to object to, excepting that (the nature of the land and the tenures attaching to it 
being almost uniform, and the villages very small) they may be considerably simplified, and 
that some of the results are rendered obscure by the omission of a reference to some familiar 
standard with which to compare the local weights and measures. ' 

369. The great body of the cultivators appear to claim no fixed rights beyond the year 
for which they undertake the cultivation of land, or, in the case of new land; for the three 
years which appen to be considered necessary to-bring the land to the full standard. 

370. The abundance of unoccupied land. is probably the cause of this state of things. 
The same circumstance accounts for the easy terms on which land is occupied, and the 
looseness of the engagement concluded by the parties. The only pottah granted appears 
i» be a permission to cultivate for the season at specified rates, certain lands being indeed ^ 
pointed out, but the cultivator being left at liberty to take what quantity he pleases, and his . 
rent being fixed by a measurement or estimate of his cultivation. 

371. The system of bhuttaee division of the crop seems to prevail extensively, the rent of 
dosal and bangur land appearing to be generally so adjusted. Under this tenure the general 
rule appears to be for the ryot to pay one- 


. third of his produce in lands fully cultivated Note.—Ín one village I find the rent of the best land rated 


(peeh) ; one-fourth for lands in the second at half the produce, after the stated deductions, yet the 
year of cultivation (dosal) ; and one-fifth for produce does not appear to be large. - : : 
new lands (banjur). Previous to the divi- E 
Sion, however, the ryot is allowed one-sixth for batta, which appears to be the allowance 
given to the ploughmen by those whose caste prevents them from tilling the ground, and the + 
putwarrees’ allowative of one-seventh is likewise deducted, 
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372. Of lands subject to money-rents the rate varies from i.^ rupees six annas per 
begah of 1,504 English yards: on what principle the rates are seti. does not clearly 
appear. . 

ein The putwarees’ accounts appear to be generally regarded by Mr. Carter as worthy of 
little trust, and the people seem to have frequently represented their fields to us held on 
bhuttaee tenure, when they were in fact subject to the payment of a money-rent, Ho ap- 
pears therefore to have ordinarily taken the rates suggested by the Native officers, checkize 
their statements by the result of inquiries from other sources, and occasionally by personal 
inspection. UM 

374. By this cause, and by a consideration of the frequent change of occupancy, 
Mr. Carter appears to have been led to relinquish the attempt of making a Mofussil jumta- 
bundee, contenting himself with entering the rates at which the different sorts of land were 
valued, and the rules according to which, under the bhuttaee system, the crops were to be 
divided. The measurement papers contain of course the names of the cultivators occupying 
the several parcels of land occupied; but the rent therein entered does not agree with the 
rates assumed as the basis of settlement. 

375. I donot find that any distinction is made between khode-khoost and py-khoost cultiva-. 
torg in regard to rents ; the former have their house-ground free, and the free use of trees - 
planted by themselves and their ancestors, The previous consent of the zemindar is required 
for the planting of trees; and though the planter may appropriate to his own use decayed 
trees, and replace them by a fresh plantation, he cannot cut down fruit-bearing trees, and : 
the orchard land if left vacant is resumed. : 

376. There do not appear to be among the cultivators any mocuddum property so called. 
A person denominated a jeth ryot is in some cases said to be employed by the landowners . 
in the collection of the rent and in other ways; but this person seems to be distinctly. a 
servant of the landowner, not connected with the body of cultivators. A. 

377. The village servants, and the allowances assigned to them, appear to resemble thos 
in other parts of the country. The wages of labour are moderate, being stated at one anna ` 
per diem. The village watchman appears to be paid in land. 

378. The putwarree's allowances are stated to consist of halfan anna on the begah of 
land held on a money-rent, and 1—17th of the produce of bhuttaee land. 

379. The reform of this office and the preparation of accurate accounts, for which there 
seem to be appropriated ample funds, seems to be urgently required as the first step to the 
formation of an altogether satisfactory settlement. 

380. In several villages there is found a tenure held sometimes by one and sometimes by 
several persons, of which the designation at least is, as far as | know, peculiar to Goruck pore: 
and the provinces of Benares, This is the birleea tenure. It appears to have originated in 

rants (some very ancient) from the rajahs, who formerly exercised a territorial jurisdiction 
in the district. Whether granted for any and what consideration appears to be uncertain. 
In a few cases only, Mr. Carter appears to have been able to get documentary evidence, the 
tenures lasting on long and undisturbed possession ; and the deed, of which he gives a trans- 
lation, besides being of a very late date, is not calculated to throw much light on their 
nature, 

381. It is as follows: 


“In the name of Rajah Toobraj Sing, whose happiness and Me erity is equal 
to that enjoyed by Luchmeennarain, who 1s conspicuous in the circle of the various de- - 
pendants whom he protects, of the most dignified rank and noble appearances, rajah of 
rajahs, and disposer of good and evil like a deity ; 

“The mouza Kutnowlee, tuppah Pandiah and munsoornuggur Bustee having been 
assigned as birt to Bhaya Gheemehoo Sing, together with the julkur and bunkur 
contained within the limits thereof (chotur seween), the said individual may with con- 
fidence cultivate the lands himself, and by means of others he will pay the Revenue of 
the same according to the rates demandable from birteeas.” 


* Dated the 7th Asar, 1223 Fusly." 


382, He adds the following explanation of the result of his inquiries, and of the pro- 
ceedings adopted by him. 


* Concerning the nature of engagements subsisting between the pegun rajah and the 
birteens generally, and the principle on which the Revenue 18 set ed, L have collected the 
following information from three or four of the most respectable landholders in the per- 


unnah, 
* On the expiration of a lease, or where a 


* This does not include the julkur and baukur, which are new adjustment of the Revenue is determined 


considered the exclusive property of the birteea. 


on, the existing assets* of the mehal to be 
settled are first carefully ascertained, a de- 


duction therefrom, varying in amount from one-tenth to one-fourth of the whole, according to 
the degree of favour manifested by the rajah towards the engaging party, 18 then fade, and 
the residue is demanded as the revised jumma, If the birteea agree to the proposed terms, 
written. engagements are interchanged between the parties ; but although the above deduc- 


tion from the gross procecds is understood to be a compensation for proprietary right, yet as 
no mention of the fact is made in the pottah 


4 Maljuzar is bere used for the birteea, paying hig jumma granted by the rajah, neither ia the bolder 
not to Governuient but to the mjah.—J. H. H. therein designated as, birteca, but merely as 


P . 


malguzar. t . 
* The 


. not inferior to those enjoyed by every other description of landholders. 
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« The settlement once concluded for a given period, it is not of course susceptible of any © === 
intermediate alteration, and the rajah cannot in any way interfere with the concerns or Appendix, No. 8t. 
internal management of the village during the term of the lease, The birteea on his part is Menu. 
hound to pay punctually the jumma agreed upon (which in many cases is progressive), and no H femorandum by 
departure from his engagements is admitted on the plea of occasional losses from calamities‘ “'askenzie, MA 
of season, Sc. . un . ZEN 

* [n cases where derbundy pottahs are granted to birteeas, no specific jumma is con- 
ditioned for, but the rents are adjusted at the end of each year, with reference to the quantity 

_ of land actually cultivated, and the rates pre- . . 
viously agreed to be paid for each description This appears to resemble the jungulbooree talook in Bengal. 
of soil, the malikana claimable by the pottah- -—J. Hit | . ` 
dar being at the same time settled in the 
shape of a deduction. 7 . 

* [f a birteea be temporarily dispossessed of his estate in favour of a mustajir, mocuddum 
or others, he is entitled to receive from the person in possession a proprietary allowance, 
either in money or land, to such amount as may appear to have been customary in that par- . 
ticular village; and this allowance is determined, not by the amount of assessment paid to 
the rajah, but according to the actual assets or extent of existing cultivation. In former 
times the ordinary mode of remunerating birteeas was by an allowance (denominated tukee) 
of two annas per cultivated begah; but this appears to have fallen into disuse since the ' 
cession of the district to the British Government, , . 

* [n addition to the malikana provision above stated, the rights of julkur and bunkur are 
always conceded to the birteea, whether he be under engagements to the Sudder malguzar 
or not, and no mustajir or mocuddum can interfere or deprive him of such rights ; in a word, 

«his interests (which are transferable by sale, gift or mortgage), as proprietor of the soil, are 


“ With regard to the term of engagements, it appears that during the Vizier's government, 
the rajah, from a consciousness of his liability to sudden dispossession by the aumils, or, 
what is more probable, owing to the constant fluctuation of the public demand, seldom 
granted pottahs for mote than one, aud never exceeding two years; but since the cession 
the leases to the under-tenants have been considerably extended, though not on any fixed 
principle, as they seem to have varied from four to ten years, and these not being 1n accord- 
ance with the periods of the public settlements, the internal arrangements of the rajah were 
pot immediately affected by any occasional increase or decrease of the Revenue demanded 

the state, . n Voc m 

e The Board will observe, by a reference to the proceedings and English statements, that 
in adjusting the assessment of the 21 mehals referred to in the 25th paragraph of this address, 
I relinquished to the parties concerned an unusually large proportion of the gross produce, 
but which the peculiar circumstances of the case rendered unavoidable; a deduction to 
the extent of 25 per cent. from the estimated jumma (that is, where no genuine putwarry 
accounts were forthcoming) was in a majority of cases made in favour of the birteeas, and 
from the residue a further sum of 12 per cent, was subtracted on account of the Sudder 
malguzar, leaving as the share of Government an amount equal to 66 per cent. on the whole. 

* In conceding the above liberal allowance to the birteeas, I did no more than place the 
latter on a footing, in respect of profits, with the other zemindars of Pandiah ; a measure 
obviously consonant to the orders of Government, which urge in strong terms the expediency 
of equalizing, as far as practicable, the burdens of the people. And with regard to the 
allowance of 12 per cent. to the Sudder mal- _ . 
guzar, I think the Board will readily admit, Who was the Sudder malguzar? I conclude, the rajah. — 
adverting to the circumstances and condition J. M.H. ` 
in life of the party, that no less could in Co ' 
justice have been granted, . ' 

“ But be that as it may, I experienced some difficulty in prevailing on Rajah Lal Shoo 
Bukhsh Sing to accede to the proposed terms, for indepen ently of his objections to my 
interfering with the internal management of what he considered his zemindary, by fixing the 
rents payable by the under-tenants, he contended that the limited extent of territory which 
Yt was proposed to settle with him would not, according to the new principle established by 
law, afford an income either sufficient for hia personal wants, or adequate to the responsi- 
bility of paying a fixed Revenue to Government, All I could do was to promise that his 
claims to possession of these estates, which he held in 1224 Fusly (for his demand to be 
admitted to engagements for the whole pergunnah of Bustee I looked upon as altogether 
unreasonable), should be represented to the proper authorities; but it seems he has himself 
brought the subject to the Board’s notice in a petition, dated 4th April last, and which was. 
lately forwarded to me for report. 1 

," And here it may be proper, as immediately connected with the question at issue, to " 
give a short historical sketch of the raj of Munsoornugur Bustee, and which is founded on 


. 2 report furnished to me by the Sirkaree canoongoes. 


“ In“ancient times, the period of which is 
too remote to be traced from any records, This statement will be found in more detail in the Persian 
e raj in question was annexed. to that of — Proceedings for mouza Mujhoma Juggut. 
enares, as appears from the fact, that the - f 
present occupants of about 29 villages in tke pergunnah derive their respective proprieta 
are k trom sunnuds granted to their ancestors by the Rajah of Benares, and these individuals 
€ Known by the designation of ‘ birteea kashwar,’ the latter word being obviously derived 
from Kashee or Benares, + ° 
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^ About 200 years ago, as tradition relates, a person of the Rajpoot Koolhunse tribe 
named Oodhyraj Sing, usurped the pergunnah of Bustee for Goorgoojdeo Naib, or deputy on 
the part of the Hajah of Benares ; and from this period the accession of the present family to 
the raj ed be dated, though their tenure appears to have been more than once disturbed 
For example, the Rajah of Ootrowla (a district in the Oude dominions) at one time forcibly 
possessed himself of the pergunnah, and appropriated its resources for about 15 years, On 
another occasion it was seized and retained for seven years by the Rajah of Bansee; and 
lastly, Zalim Sing, Rajah of Amora, contrived to hold it by violent means for five years 
These instances of dispossession excepted, the descendants of Ooodhyraj Sing * appear to 
have maintained their rights in regular succession. S 

* Although the raj in question appears to have been originally obtained by force, yet it l 
is probable that possession was confirmed to some one of the usurper's successors bya finnaun 
or sunnud from the ruling power; at least if seems they used to receive occasional assistance 
from the Nowabs of Oude; for when Rajah Pirthee Paul Sing was overpowered by his neigh- 
bour Zalim Sing, Nowab Asuffoo Dowlah interfered, and replaced the former in possession 

* But whatever documentary evidence of the nature adverted to may have formerly 
existed, none is forthcoming. Nevertheless, it seems certain that the general structure and 
constitution of the Bustee raj, as it stood at the period of the cession, differed in no respect 
from that of other estates of similar magnitude, 

“ During the former Government, the Rajah of Bustee was generally admitted to engage- 
ments for the entire pergunnah; but whenever the division happened to fall under kham 
management, the Revenue was collected in detail from the petty talookdars, birteeas and 
mocuddums, Ou such occasions, the rajah received no particular compensation for his 
temporary dispossession; but it appears he was always allowed, whether the principality 
was held kham or not, a nukdee nankar provision, as also a portion of the amount collected 
in the pergunnah on account cf sayer; and latterly, that is, from 1197 Fusly, he obtained 
a tract of territory free of assessment, All these allowances, and especially the lutter, would 
geem to have varied very considerably in amount ; for, according to the Sirkaree canoongoe’s 
records, the number of nankar villages assigned to the rajah, in 1197 Fusly, was only three, 
and in 1208 they amounted to 42. 

“On the accession of the British Government to this district, the entire pergunnah of 
Bustee was settled, agreeably to former usage, with Joobraj Sing, the then Rajah, who was 
not only permitted to retain possession of his nankar villages, but received an annual allow- 
ance in money, amounting to 1,305 rupees, 12 annas, 15 pice. He likewise obtained an order 
from the collector, dated the 17th March 1802, for the payment of such portion of the 

] sayer receipts as might appear to have been 


The sayer mehal was abolished in January 1803. customary; but whether this was actually 


* 191 mouzas|] 


T T2 41 Tinousas. 


disbursed froin the pergunnah treasury or 
not, I cannot discover from the sudder records. 

“ On the expiration of the first triennial lease, it was found expedient, in consequence of 
the Rajah not having punctually fulfilled his engagements, to form a settlement of the 
several mehals composing the division in question, with the under-tenants individually. 

“ ìn 1216 Fusly, the inehals of Eteea, Puckree, Chuada, &e., comprehending about 
150 mouzas, were transferred to Lal Shoo Bukhsh Sing, at the instance of his father, 
Sovbraj Sing, and the settlement made with him under zemindary tenure, at an annual 
jumma of 10,695 rupees; and in the month of Sawun of the same year, the nukdee nankar 
above alluded to was withdrawn. Engagements for the same estates, with exception 
to Puckree* Chunda, which was publicly sold in 1220 Fusly in satisfaction of an arrear 
of lievenue, were taken from Lal Shoo Bukhsh ou the occasion of the fourth general set- 
tlement, but in 1225 he relinquished one of them (Eetcca t) on the alleged plea of his 
incapacity to discharge any longer the amount of Revenue assessed thereon. — — 

* Having thus detailed oll the principal facts connected with the present Rajah’s claim, 
it only remains to state, that he still enjoys possession of 51 nankar mouzahs (being nina 
more than he is justly entitled to), and holds besides those recently settled with him in 
f Pandiah, 113 mal villages and six chucks, including some nowabad ones, which have 
from time to time been added to the rental of Government.” 


333. The Board of Revenue, after reciting the substance of Mr. Carter's report, and 
stating his opinion of the proprietary tenure of the birteeas, thus express themselves : 


“ We must confess we entertain considerable doubts whether any actual property and 
right of soil was acquircd in the first instance by the birteeas, whose titles being subordinate 
to 


Pe ee REE 
* The following are the names of the several Rajahs who succeeded Oodhyraj Sing: 


Purtauh Sing, Gopaul Sing, Muncar Sing. Mawa Sing, Bausdeo Sing, Bultcen Sing, Keerut Sing, 
Roeder Sing, Gopaul Sing, Baun Sing, Jye Sing, Lal dutt Sing, Abdoot Sing, Poithecpaul Sing, 
Joubra) Sing, and the present occupant, Lal Shoo Bukhsh Sing. 

$ Jumma Cs (IS 
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to are clearly derived from the different pos- 
sessors of perguunah of Bustee; in the first 
lace, it is to. be questioned. how far they 
ad the power to coufer grants to this extent ; 
and supposing they did possess the power, 
the motive is not apparent that could have 


Note.—1f considered as ui dee they had certainly the ` 
right to sell. If regarded as Government officers, their title 
cannot be held to be adverse to that of the birteeas. 


The tenure appears to have been granted before we acquired 


induced them to alienate for ever their pro- 
prietary rights in so considerable a portion of 
their possessions. 


the country, and should not be questioned, It is evidently a 
subordinate proprietary estate, like the Shamilee or Mofussil 
talook in Bengal —J. M. H, 


“ We are rather led to apprehend that . 

these birtnamehs were not intended originally to convey any express transfer of property of 
soil, but only to entitle the holders of them, so long as they continue to discharge the rent, 
to the possession of their lands, or, in other words, that they were invested with a title of 
management, and though allowed, perhaps, 
a right of property in the incidents of their 
management, yet that they possessed no 
real property in the soil, nor, in fact, any 
interest in the mehal beyond the realization 
of the Government Revenue or kheraj. The 
ersons upon whom these grants were con- 
fico nppear in every instance to have been ] 
strangers, often. resident of other and distant parts of the country, in no way connected 
with the mehals for which they obtained sunnuds. There might indeed have been, and 
probably were, village zemindars at the time 
possessing & heritable interest jn tbe soil, 
whose rights and privileges, if at all pro- . ; 
tected in the possession of them, must have been quite adverse to the introduction of an 
independent tenure into their respective estates. e are, however, only stating what we 
conceive to have been the extent of interest originally intended to have been conveyed by 
these grants; and the question now, perhaps, is of less importance; for during so long a 
period of time, the rights of the village zemindars, if there ever were any such persons, 
appear to have been entirely superseded. Mr. Carter, in his letter of the 27th January, 
states, that the birteeas are now considered throughout the district as the sole and 


Where does the Board find anything like this? 


Whatever may have been the original intent of the Go- 
vernment, the right of transfer, as well as that of inheritance 
(which is mentioned in the terms*of the grant), has been 
established by usage.—J. H. H, : 


I find no proof of this. 


hereditary pese of the soil, and that in 
' mo instance have any other persons pre- 
sented themselves before him to dispute the 


This is conclusive.—J. H. H. 


claims maintained by the birteeas to be admitted into engagements with Government as 


landholders of their respective villages. 

“It does not appear, in any one instance, 
that these birteeas ever attempted to render 
themselves independent of the rajahs by pay- 
ing their Revenue direct to the ruling power; 
on the contrary, from the canoongoe’s reports 
they are considered expressly bound to pay 
their rents to the authority from whence t 
derived their tenures, so long aa that authority 
existed ; subsequently, indeed, where those 
chieftains were divested of the management 
of the extensive tracts of country held by 
them, the birtecas are represented as having 
paid direct to the aumils of the former 
Government the rents of their respective 
villages. 


m 


_ The birteeas are stated to have been en- 
titled to the produce of forests and fisheries, 
together with a certain pecuniary allowance, 
whether they were in possession of their lands 


` A right of paying Revenue directly to the ruling power 
was never thought of, E imagine, under the Native Govern- 
ments, as arising out of the right of property. The idea is 
purely British.—H. MK. 


It depends upon the nature of the tenure, The superior 
landholders were generally considered to be entitled to pay 
their Revenue directly to the officers of Government; but 
this privilege was not always regarded by an arbitrary go- 
vernment. It is, however, a most important privilege, as the 
value of landed property depends, in an essential degree, upon 
the limitation of the Government assessment upon it; and 
by the rules in force, all under-tenures are liable to be mate- 
nally affected by public sale for the recovery of arrears of 
Bevenue—J. H. H, 


Does not the deed. convey to them the entire village ? 


or otherwise, and on this circumstance seems mainly to have originated the inference, that 


the grants conveyed to them a proprietary 
right of soil; but unless the exact nature of 
the interest possessed by the holders of these 
subordinate tenures is clearly to be ascer- 


Any deficiency in the term of the grant must be supplied 
by established usage.—J. H, H.. 


tained from the grants, the receipt alone of such perquisites cannot be admitted as conclu- 
sive evidence of any particular extent of proprietary right. The birteeas must bave been 


generally individuals to whom the rajahs ma- 
nifested a particular degree of favour, The 
allowance in question may have been as- 
signed to them as a compensation for the 
charges of Management of the mehals, and 


Whence this inference ? 


It seems to be conjectural.—J. H, II, X 


for their maintenance, wheuever the lands were leased out to other persons. 

" But although we do not consider the holders of these subordinate tenures, as far es their 
Case rests upon the deeds, to have acquired originally any Ingher species of property than 
the management of the lands assigned under these documents, vet their claims, when founded 
on prescription, long and undisturbed possession, and to the circumstances of these claims 


not havine been 


135—1L. 
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and the Governor-general in Council will per- 
haps be pleased to recognise usage as con- 
stituting a sufficient title of right. These 
tenures appear to be numerous in Goruckpore, and in fact to be prevalent in every part of 
the district. Some of them are of more recent origin, but others again were created at a 
very remote period of time ; and it is further to be remarked in favour of the birteeas, that in 
all instances where the lands held by them have been separated from the talooks to which 
they originally were annexed, at every settlement formed since the introduction of the 
British authority in the district, these individuals appear to have been admitted to direct 
engagements with Government for their respective villages. 

* [n 21 mehals, the hereditary possession of Rajah Shoo Bukhsh Sing, an individual set- 
tlement has been made with the birteeas, and an engagement taken from the rajah as Sudder 
malguzar. A deduction, amounting in the aggregate to 37 per cent. from the gross pro- 
duce, has been made 25 per cent. in favour of the birteeas, and 12 per cent, conceded to the 
rajah. So large a sacrifice of the just dues of Government does not appear to be called for. 
So long as the birteeas remain subject to the control of the rajah, and are not admitted to 


On a long lease, which will enable them to improve their 
lands, this rate may be suflicient.—J. H. 11. ; 


direct engagements with Government, 15 per 
cent, seems to be as large an allowance as 
they can reasonably expect to receive. With 
respect to the rajah’s situation in life, it is 


to be observed that he is already in possession of 51 nankar villages, yielding a jumma of 
rupees 7,922, which may be considered adequate to his maintenance in a suitable condition 


With no allowance for charges collections. 


If the birteeas are continued under the rajah, and he is 
restricted from all advantages besides their fixed jumma, 


I should think his Sudder jns might still be adjusted on . 


the principle of allowing him 12 per cent. on the jumma 
payable by the birteeas, as a compensation for charges and 
risk as well as malikana.—J. /1. H. 


of comfort and respectability. He besides 
holds villages, paying Revenue to Govern- 
ment, in other parts of the pergunnah, 10 per 
cent.; malikana, therefore, appears to be 
sufticient for the rajah; making the total de- 
ductions from gross receipts of Tuppeh Pun- 
deea in favour of the birteeas, and of Rajah 
Shoo Bukhsh Sing, amount to 25 per cent.” 


384. The proceedings of past settlements, 
as might be expected, throw little light on 
the nature of the tenures in question, 


385. The arrangements then adopted I find thus noticed in the memorandum which I 


Note.—In this district the practice of the Native officers 
who accompanied Mr. Routledge from Benares were singu- 
larly iniquitous, extensive talooks being created in fictitious 
names, under pretended purchases from pretended proprietors. 
Many of the zemindars, however, who were thus filched out 
of their estates, were restored by the Board of Commissioners, 
under the authority of Government. 


submitted to Government in July 1819: 
386. In submitting the quartennial settle- 
ment of Goruck pore*, the Board, after stating 
that they bad instructed the collector to ap- 
portion the separate assessment in each 
village, and to insert in his settlement ac- 
count not only the names of all proprietors of 
estates.let in farm, but also those of every 


putteedar or joint share recognised at the 
former settlements, though not in attendance at the settlement then reported upon, proceed 
to observe: 


* At the original cession of these provinces, the Rajahs of Amora, Bansee, Bustee and Buk 
hera, appear tu have been recognised as proprietors of these entire pergunnahs, and to have 
been admitted to engave as such. But on their subsequent exclusions, at the second settle- 
ment in the Mofussil arrangements made with the birteeas, mocuddums, and other occus 

ants, engagements were taken from these persons as proprietors of their respective villages. 
We do not find that any express sanction of Government, or of the Board of Revenue, 
was given for this apparent transfer of rights, nor have we thought it within our province 
to inquire into the grounds on which the proprietary right of the village occupant was recog- 
nised, as we considered ourselves bound, under such recognition, to renew the settlement 
with them in the same capacity of proprietors, leaving the rajahs to prosecute in the 
Adawluts uny rights which they may possess to the general zemindaree or talookdaree of 
the pergannahs, ‘ 

** [n several other cases t, the same course of proceeding appears to have been followed. 
The persons who had originally been admitted to engage for entire perguunahs as pro- 

prietors, having been subsequently excluded on default, and a village settlement made with 

irteeas and others, in the same capacity. The former appear generally to have assigned 
or continued to them an allowance of nankar; and as the enjoyment of this allowance may 
possibly be held to be such a recognition of their right of property as would bar the ipe 
oc a i een LL 

* Goruckpore.— lev. Cons, 1810, 29th December, No. 35. ; 

t The case of Furhut Aly, who was admitted to engage at the close of the quartennial settlement, 
to the exclusion of village zemindars (uader a jungulbooree pottuh (rom the vizier), might deserve 
scparute notice, but that the tenure has been held by the courts not to be hereditary, and the above- 
named has since died, . 

In this case, I cannot hut think that Furhut Aly was too lightly recognised us proprictor, whatever 
might be his claim to the mere management of the mechal us talookdar or tehaildar, a distinction 
unfortunately very often overlooked, 

Sce Proceedings, 10th October 1810, No. 24. 
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tion of the rule of limitation, the tenure of the village zemindars, who were not separated 
on any regular adjudication to them of independent property, may still continue doubtful. 

« Those tenures have indeed been uniformly maintained by the Board of Commissioners : 
and I observe that when the village occupants refused to renew their engagements on ade- 
quate terms, and the collector on that ground proposed to admit the representative of the 

erson who had been acknowledged as general proprietor, to engage in that capacity again, 
the Board withstood the proposal, and directed the engagements of the latter to be taken as 
farmers only. oe gs 

* [n the case of villages of which the intermediate settlements were made with farmers, 
the heirs of the person originally recognised as pergunnah zemindar appear to have been 
admitted at the quinquenniat settlement to engage as proprietors.” i 

387. From the information now furnished by Mr. Carter, past proceedings appear to be 
still more arbitrary than I had imagined; settlements seem to have been made alternately 
with the rajah, then with the birteeas (and the same thing appears to apply to the village 
zemindars), both parties being eqally recorded as proprietors (maliks), without any attempt 
to define the nature and extent of the interest possessed by them. And in sume cases 
villages being sold for arrears due by the i 
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rajah, the sale would appear to have been The tenure should not have been affected by the sale, except 
considered as annihilating the birteea tenure as to the jumma, which, if fixed below the ordinary rate, 


though of ancient origin, and though the might become liable to increase —J. H. H. 
parties had been admitted to engagements as f : 
proprietors, ; : 

388. I have not been able to learn that any suit between the rajah and the birteeas has 
ever been tried in the Adawlut, the issue of which might help to fix the relative rights and 
interests of the parties. It is indeed stated by Mr. Carter, that the rajah does not deny the 
bitteeas a proprietary title; and if allowed a liberal per centage as Sudder malguzar, he is 
not likely to do 80. I 

389. It appears to be very desirable that the nature of the birteea tenure should be settled, 
But the birtputher, of which Mr. Carter has furnished a translation (besides that it is of a 
modern date), affords little or no information on the point, since it refers to the terms of the 
birteeas holding as a matter established. i 

390. The meaning of the term britti or 


'vritti is maintenance, or means of subsistence, It commonly means a charitable grant.—J. H. H. 


and applies, I believe, bd to assignments 

of money or of land. The assignment, I believe, may be either absolute or conditional ; and 
those of Goruck pore are clearly made with the reservation of the payment of rent or revenue. 
Nothing further however is repu and I should certainly interpret the terms (which 
Mr. Carter states are uniformly used) as conveying a property in the land, as far as the 
grantor possessed it. The understanding of the people seems to be clearly in favour of this 
view, and it may be proper to observe that, in clause 3, section 17, Regulation 1I. 1795, the 
birteeas of Buhur Agourie are recognised as having a permanent interest in their tenures. 
I should therefore be disposed to coincide in opinion with Mr. Carter, and it consequently 
appears to have been highly proper to have 

made a distinct Mofussil settlement with the Very proper—J. H. H. 

birteeas, in cases wherein the rajah has been 

continued as Sudder malguzar. 

391. Whether the birteeas should be continued under the rajah, and a large allowance be 
assigned to him as intermediate manager, is a question on which it is not so easy to come 
to a satisfactory conclusion, dM i 

392. According to the constitution of India, I should be disposed to regard the grants of 
old times as having been made hy the rajahs, 4 
not in the capacity of proprietors of the soil, I do not see that anything in favour 
but as the representatives of the Government; gained by this hypothesis.—J. 1I.. 1f. 
and to similar grants, I imagine, many of the : 
village zemindars of Benares and the Western Provinces might be traced. 

303. The proprietary rights of the birteeas, who, even when ousted, retained the julkur 
and bunkur, and other perquisites, appear to be indisputable. In the deed in which their 
tenure originates, there is nothing like stipulation implying subordination to another 
holding a proprietary title. They appear to have been admitted to direct engagements by 
the aumils of Native governments at their pleasure; and that they never asserted a right to 
separation is a fact that may, I imagine, with equal truth be predicted of all the village 
zemindars of Benares and the Western Provinces generally, whose villages were included in 
extensive talooks or rajis. In fact, under the Native governments the management of par- 
ticular tracts of country, whether by temporary aumils or farmers, or by rajahs having a 
hereditary connection with the people, seems to have been a matter depending solely on the 
pleasure of the Government, and had little or no connection with any notion of fixed 
property. . 

394- Seeing, therefore, no advantage likely 


of the grantee is 


. to result from continuing the intervention of I see no objection to this arrangement, under the provision 
the rajah, but, on the contrary, much posie made for it by the first clause of section 10, Regulation VII. 


tive harm, and a considerable sacrifice of Re- 1822. 


venue, Tam Walt ie to recommend The compensation to the rajah should be at least equal to 


that the settlement 

the birteeas, where desirous of entering into tenures are separated. 

direct engagements with Gevernment, and ] 
735—111, that mm3 


e in all cases made with- the profit hitherto derived by him for the birteeas whose 
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that the rajah may receive such an allowance in money as may appear to afford a liberal 
compensation for his loss of the management of the mehals in question, if indeed any such 
claim be not considered as satisfied by the possession of the nankar villazes which he 
still holds, . : 

395. The rights of the parceners in putteedaree villages appear to be adjusted nearly as 
in other quarters. The share which each parcener is entitled to hold, if possessed of the 
means of cultivating it, seems to be regulated by the rules of inheritance. But the actual 
occupancy is very different, depending on the substance of the parties, Many of the re- 
cognised proprietors also are absent, 

396. Mr. Carter appears rightly to have considered it unnecessary and iniproper to record 
the precise share of the jumma which each parcener was to pay, that being liable to vary, 
and such a record appearing likely to be considered as a formal recognition of property, to 
he Eu of others absent, or not occupying the lands which they were avowedly entitled 

old. 

397. In one case [ find it stated, that to one of the putteedars the court had adjudged 
100 begalis of land as jytunsee or consideration of primogeniture, The circumstance is not 
fully explained, and I have not elsewhere met with a similar claim, 

399. Mr. Carter appears not fuliy to have comprehended the powers vested in him in. - 
regard to putteedaree villages, and in some degree confounded the question of the extent of 
interest held by a parcener on a given parcel of land, with that of the extent of land 
occupied by him, The doubts, however, that occurred on that head need not now be more 
puceumy noticed ; the Resolution of the 8th May 1823 defining the powers to be exercised 
y collectors making settlements, are sufficient to obviate any practical inconvenience from 
them. 

398. The principles on which Mr. Carter proposes to adjust the Government jumma 
appear to be judiciously moderate, In some respects, indeed, he might be considered as 
yielding too much, were it not for the importance of avoiding a sudden enhancement of 
demand, and especially ‘of making such an enhancement immediately follow the detailed 
proceedings under Regulation VIL 1822.. The Board have proposed to restrict the allowance 
assigned to the birteeas and the rajah in the villages with abi it was proposed to main- 
tain the connection of both. But if the birteeas be admitted to direct engagements, a 
further modification of the jumma will be requisite, and indeed the detailed Resolution of 
the Board relative to. the several mebals does not seem to be quite consistent with the 
general opinions expressed in their report, 

400. lt is to be observed also, that in several villages the rents of a part of the land are 
entered at the tates in use for dosal and bunjar; whereas in the course of one or 
two years, those fields will, according to the usage of the pergunnah, be liable to a full 
assessment, 

401. The reason which Mr. Carter has generally assigned for, granting to the rajah a 
lurger deduction than ordinary, viz. that he usually sublets his villages, seems to be a good 
ground for desiring altogether to dispense with his interposition, unless considerations of 
a political nature, or connected with the police, suggest the expediency of retaining him. 

402. Mr. Carter appears justly to object to the admission of strangers to occupy the scat- 
tered portions of uncultivated land which are included within the limits of the several vil- 
lages, even though considerably in excess of what is required for pasture. But it appears 
to be strange that any doubt should have arisen as to the legal competence of Govermuent 

so to dispose of uncultivated land in districts 


The right cf the state ia not to the land, but to a share ia not. permanently settled, and where, conse- 
the produce, Government has acknowledged in repeated quently, the original right of the state at- 
declarations the proprietary rights of the landholders. — taches to every begah not alienated uuder a 


valid tenure. 

403. Mr. Carter, indeed, himself very pro- 

erly asserts the right, in cases wherein it appears to him expedient, to increase the service 
hind assigned to the village police, And though 1 quite agree with him and the Board in 
thinking that it would be inexpedient to introduce stranger farmers into villages occupied 
by zemindars, and that, consequently, assignments of waste to speculators should he cou- 
fined to cases where the extent is considerable and the limits well defined ; yet the circum- 
stance that Goruckpore contsins so large a portion of cult irible land uncultivatad, yet 


apparently capable of every cultivation, appears to me to afford a reason. for limiting the 
Í period of the settlement to a mu h shorter 


The settlement mist he made exclusive of any extensive term than thev contemplated, 


404. Judging from the usage of the 
country, it would seem that three years are 
kürlivient to bring land into ahat is there considered a full state of cultivation. The means 
of irrigation appear to be easily commanded; and though the land is stated to be generally 
ERN yet nothing appurently but time und population. is wanting to à vastly extended 
ullae, ' 

405. It seve to be doubtful whether, for many years at least, any considerable capital 
will be employed in cultivation in Goruek pore, since mprovement m that way will generally 
fallow the occupation of all good hind, and cannot well be locked for m a district where land 
Is stated to be so abundant ET. 

gol, Under these circumstances, | should. somewhat doubt whether the limitation for 
a long period of the Government demand on the Sudder malguzars, will have any sensible 
ellect in producing an extension of tillage, Qn the contiary, if a long settlement with those 


persons shall, rs it probably will, operate to prevent Government from securing: very 
. easy 
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easy rates for the eultivators, it may have 
quite a contrary effect, since the malguzars, 
where not themselves the cultivators of the 
soil, are, I fear, too improvident for us to 


trust in their moderation, even if they were, x 
as in Bengal, to have the permanent benefit of extended tillage; and it is not stated that 


they are likely to apply their funds to the improvement of the land. But if we trust for 
that improvement, as I should be disposed to do, to the exertions of the cultivators, then 
very easy rates, fixed for a long period, seem to afford the best means of attaining the object 
in view. An exemption from re-assessment for five years would probably afford, under the 
circumstances of the case, an ample stimulus to industry, if it be understood that, at the 
expiration of that time, and for 20 or 25 years, no enhancement of rates shall take place ; 
but the rates remaining the same, that the jumma shall be fixed with reference to the extent 
of the cultivation, If the cultivators shall 
still be decided in maintaining the bhutaee 
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Is it not proposed to grant pottahs to the cultivators, or to 
fix the rates of rent payable by them for the same period as 
that of the settlement with Government?—J. H. H. 


This would certainly be stimulus enough for the cultiva- 


tenure, the rent must be adjusted accord- tion of waste lands; but a handsome profit should also be 


ingly for land so held; but if the money- secured to the Sudder malguzars.—J. H. H. 
rates are made decidedly favourable to them, 

I should hope it would not be found difficult to introduce them; a change most desirable to 
be etlected. 

407. An assessment so regulated does not at all exclude a consideration for the Sudder 
malzozars of whatever class, nor prevent us from giving them such an assurance of sharing 
liberally in the improvement of theit villages as would secure their co-operation, The 
putwarree’s allowance, too, depending on the produce, ought to make him desirous of pro- 
moting the improvement of the country, if his legal emoluments be duly secured to him ; 
and to this object, and of those rendering them duly subordinate to the collector and the 
canoongoes, of fixing their number so that they shall really be able to keep the accounts 
required of them, and at the same time be sufficiently remunerated, and of prescribing such 
rules in regard to the accounts to be kept as may help ‘to prevent fraud, the attention of 
the collector should be specially directed. 

(C.) 408. The annexed statement will give a general idea of the data on which the assess~ 
tent has been fixed by Mr. Carter; and I have added notes of such suggestions as 
occurréd to me in examining the several cases, 

* * * * * * * * * * 

412. Since this was written, [ have received privately from Mr. Carter some further papers. 

413. Among them are decrees by the register of the Zillah and the Court of Appeal, in a 
case wherein a birteea sued to be made independent of Rajah Aree Mundun Sahee, talookdar 
of Bankjognee. . : 

414. The Zillah Court decreed for separation, on the ground that the birteea had paid a 
valuable consideration for his tenure. The Provincial Court (Smith), concurred with by 
Brooke, reversed the decision, on the ground that if the claims of birteeas to separation were 
admitted, the raj would be annihilated, Mr. 


Brooke reversed to add to the decision, that - 


the rajah should not increase the birteea’s 
rent, unless he were subjected to a higher 
demand by Government, and then only pro« 
prr But in this he was overruled 
y Mr. Smith and Mr;Cowell, on the ground 
that the matter was not regularly in suit, 
415. Mr. Carter states that other cases 


This must have been previous to the enactment of Regu- 
lation VII. 1822. The stated ground of decision is, I think, 
untenable. The same thing occurred in Bengal, when the 
eae separated in some of the Dacca districts. — 


I should think Government might issue a proclamation or 
notification under the first clause of section 10, Regulation 


have been decided in the zillah and provin- — VII. 1822, directing a settlement with the birleeas, and com- 


cial courts, with the same result. pensation to the rajah.—J, H. H. 
` 416. The other papers are copies of some 
birtputturs and deeds of sale. 

417. They are thus described by Mr. Carter ;— 


* [n reply to the concluding part of your letter, I have the pleasure to send copies of three * 
birtputturs (one dated so far back as 1085 Fusly), which are selected as differing materially 
from the generality of documents of the same description. In one, you will perceive that 
the terms of Revenue are fixed at a certain sum per kooroo (equal to 20 Cutcha begahs) ; 
and in a second, the total revenue is fixed apparently in perpetuity ; the third, which is the 
oldest one, confers, in addition to a birteea right in the entire village, a mafy title to one 
kooroo of land, and for the remainder, rent or Revenue is payable agcording to the ordinary 
terms in use for the same tuppah. These forms, however, appear to be very rare, except 

erhaps the one marked No. 2, which is supposed to be common in the talooka of Bank- 
Jognee, pergunnah Sidhooa Jubna ; but 1 have reason to believe it is entirely confined to that 
estate." 

(D.) 418. I annex translations, which Mr. Wilson was good enough to make for me. 
The originals are in Hindee, and he observes that they are so uncouthly spelt and arranged, 
and contain terms so purely local, as to be nearly untrnnslatable anywhere, except in 
Gorruck pore. . 

419. They seem clearly to evidence a well-recognised transferable property in the birteeas, 

am surprised that the Board should not have considered them, and not the rajah, us the 
party who could claim, if any property at all, a property merely in the incidents of office; and 
the Judgment of the Benares Provincial Court appears to me only to show how entirely the 
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The Jaw directs that the right of separation should follow 
the right of property; but the provincial courts have not 
observed the law.—J. JL. 11. 


A despotic government may and will act as it pleases; but 
this is not a precedent to be followed by us.—J. Ji. H. 


They would, if apprised of its importance. The Rajah of 
Burdwan, in granting putnee talooks, stipulated that the rent 
should be paid to him.—J. H. H. 


This principle would be a subversion of all that has been 
deshied in recognition of proprietary rights, or might at 
least be so construed. I see no use, but, on the contrary, 
much danger of confusion and detriment in blending under 
one designation such diflerent classes as landholders, farmers 
and agents, or managers. —J, H. H. 
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question of separation is one of policy, to be determined by Government, not of right, to he 


decided by law. In fact, as I have more 
than once observed, the privilege of paying 
into any particular treasury was never thought 
of under a Native government as a matter at 
all connected with. proprietary right. The 
established talookdars, they contracted sil 
farmers, they granted jageers, they appointed 
amils, just as they. pleased. Unless urged 
by some intolerable oppression, the village 
proprietors would never think of seeking to 
be emancipated from the control of the 
rajah, nor would either party consider it a 
matter of stipulation, or dream of settling it 
by a deed of gift or sale. 

420. If, therefore, Government shall not 
see fit to adopt the principle of regarding its 
malguzars of all classes as officers of Go- 
vernment and of the community, to be in 


Government has reserved this discretion to themselves in 
the first clause of section 10, Regulation Vi. 1822.—J. IL. H. 


I fully concur in this opinion.—J. H. J. 


Certainly.—J. H. IH. 


This will be matter for inquiry and consideration... HH. II. 


each case selected or elected with more or 
less reference to property, but still subject to confirmation by the Revenue authorities, it 
must, as was done, though not very successfully, in Bengal (and the definition will no- 
where be easy), determine what species of property shall entitle the possessors of it to pay 
their Revenue directly into the treasury of the tehsildar or collector; and then the Courts 
may be left to decide on the fact of the 
cases, if it be thought that they can de- 
cide as well or better than the Revenue au- 
thorities. 
421. In the case of the birteeas, I confess I should be disposed to consider their property 
to be of such a kind as would, on the prin- 
ciples followed in Bengal, entitle them to 
hold directly under Government. And though 
I am quite prepared to admit that they have no right to separation, if Government see fit to 
refuse it, and that in purchasing or procuring their tenures, the arrangements to be adopted 
by the Government were equally out of the contemplation of either party, I am not less per- 
suaded that the rajah will have no solid 
round to complain if they be emancipated 
rom his control; due compensation bemg 
made for any loss of property which he may prove that he sustains. I should greatly doubt 
indeed whether he can establish any such 
plea, or at least, whether the nankar villages 
held by him do not more than compensate 
any loss he would sustain by being deprived of all the property that by the law and usages 
of the country he could be considered to possess. That such are or were his own senti- 
ments, may be inferred from the fact of his having quietly submitted to the arrangements 
made at past settlements, by which various villages held by birteeas, as well as those 
held by village zemindars, were separated. The most liberal allowance would not, I imagine, 
nearly equal the pecuniary loss which Government will sustain by continuing him in the 
malguzaree; for not only must & large deduction be made to cover the charges of bis 
expensive management, but the maintenance of his tenure may seriously interfere with the 
improvement of the country, Here, as elsewhere, the original rajahs or talookdars found in 
possession on our acquiring the country, and who probably gained or secured their posses- 
sions by vigour of character, may be good managers; and, if lightly assessed themselves, 
indulgent to the under tenantry. But this atate of things cannot be expected to continue 
under a political system such as that of British India, which denies to the class in question 
the more elevating excitements to good conduct, and removes the apprehension of danger 
that might partly supply their place; which takes away the motives to intellectual improve- 
ment, and dimiuishes the means of its attainment; which gives full scope to the love of ease 
aud sensual indulgence among the higher classes, and affords but top many facilities to the 
frauds by which ignorant or improvident and voluptuous men are in all countries circum- 
vented, And it is not, consequently, wonderful that they should generally fail to discharge: 
the duties that should attach to the administration of an extensive zemindary, and that the 
3 gift of an uncontrolled property should have 


The evil cures itself when the assessment is fixed on the 
land in perpetuity, asin Bengal, The indolent or profligate 
individual may sutler for his fully or his vice; but the estate 
will be transferred to a better Manager, and the improvement 
of the resources wall be progressive, 


proved to most of the class a source of ruin 
to themselves, and a curse to the people under 
them. 

a2, From this the too general destiny, 
I suspect we have little reason to hope that 
the Goruckpure rajahs will be exempt, 


Already it oo they sublet the villages settled with them, intleting on the community 


ull the evils n 


rich would flow from the system of farming. Aud instead, therefore, of adding 


anything to their allowances, with the view of keeping them in the management, I would 
rather survest, if necessary, n Jarger sacrifice, in order to get rid of them. 
433. İt tbe rajahs are maintained as intermediate maleuzars, t may not be necessary to 


grant the birteeas the same ulluwance as that to which they would be entitled if engaging 
* 


with 
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with Government, and required consequently to bear the expenses of the durbar. And 
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since, on the other hand, the rajahs collecting from birteeas will be saved much of the trouble Appendix, No. 81. 


and expense incident to a ryotwar collection, 
it seems to me that if an aggregate allow- 

* ance of 25 per cent. be deducted, the most 
equitable arrangement would be to give a 
moiety to each party. 


It was before preferred to give the birteeas 15 per cent, 
and the rajah 12, as heretofore. But if the settlement be not 
made with him, this adjustment will be superseded. — J. H. H. 


424. I trust, however, that wherever there may be found birteeas or zemindars possessing 
a hereditary property in the land, the intervention of the rajah may be dispensed with. 


425. If this be resolved upon, there will 
arise as to the birteeas the same question as 
I suggested for consideration in regard to 
the other village zemindars, viz. whether the 
malguzaree management should be con- 
sidered to belong to all equally, or shail be 
vested as an office in one or more persons in 

' each village selected by the Government. 

420. A reference to the great number of 
parceners in some of the villages, contrasted 
with the small extent of the property, will 
evince that if all are admitted to engage, we 
may speedily have a system of management 
even mere detailed than the ryotwar, For 
even if the land were converted into potato- 
gardens, there would not in some cases be 
room for all the proprietors. The utter use- 
lessness of limiting the Government demand, 
excepting in the degree necessary for profit- 
able tillage, must in such cases be obvious. 
The whole rental of the village, if scattered 
among such a host, would have little in- 


I do not clearly apprehend the scope of this and the follow- 
ing paragraph. The case of joint estates held by a number 
of sharers, is fully provided for by the third and succeeding 
clauses of section 10, Regulation VII. 1822; and the col- 
lector, subject to the orders of the Board and Governor-general 
in Council, is empowered either to make a joint settlement 
with the parties collectively, or & majority of them, or with an 
agent appointed by them, or a majority of them, or to select 
one or more of them to undertake the managemént of the 
mehal as Sudder malguzars, due advertence being had to 
the wishes of all the coparceners, and to the past custom of 
the village or villages comprised in the mehals. 

It does not appear to me on what grounds, or with what 

ropriety, a. Seiler mele can, under any circumstances, 
E deemed as such a Government officer ; whether a land- 
holder, farmer or tenant, he is responsible by positive or im- 
plied engagement for a specific amount of the land revenue, 
which an officer of Government is not, unless also a con- 
Tacan Hang answerable only for his actual collections, —- 


fluence in w them from beggary; and if, therefore, we would have any class above 


that of paupers 
restrict the subdivision of that portion which 
we are about to create by a limitation of the 
Government demand. This may, I conceive, 
be done unexceptionably end in entire ac- 
cordance with the notions of. the people, by 
considering the Sudder malguzar to be a Go- 
vernment officer, though selected from the 
- proprietary class, hoiding a life tenure 
during good behaviour. The law may then 
be leit to take its course in regard to tbe in- 
heritance o; the property actually belonging 
to the zemindars, though were it possible 
without offence, some modification of it 
might be expedient. The evils incident to 
excessive subdivision will be greatly palliated 
by the existence of one or two men in each 
village raised above want. And we shall 


rawing their incomes from the rent of lend, it seems to be indispensable to 


Nc, do I understand what is meant by “restricting the 
subdivision of that portion which we are about to create, by 
a limitation of the dorem demand," unless it be meant, 
that when a settlement for the assessment of a joint estate is 
made with one of the sharers, to the exclusion of the others, 
the settlement so made should be for the life of lessee only, 
and not descend to his heirs; to which I see no objection, if it 
be made a condition of the lease. When, however, the settle- 
ment is made with or in behalf of the whole of the sharers in 
a joint estate, through the agency of one of them, who is 
selected by the others, to engage as Sudder malguzar, his 
death should not affect the amount of the assessment during 
the period of the settlement, provided the surviving partners 
substitute another person to act on their behalf as Sudder 
malguzar.—J. H. E : 


possess in the malguzars a class capable of rendering important aid in the civil govern- 
ment of the country, That the property possessed by individuals in land is infinitely small 
compared, with that belonging to Government (for the return of labour and stock must be 
deducted from the gains of the cultivator), it must be almost superfluous at this time of day 
to remark. But holding g-noths of the clear rent of the country as a fund to be administered 
for the public good, the Government may, I think, justly be regarded as under a very 
solemn obligation to consider more fully than has hitherto been usual, how it can dispose 


of that Pieced so as to peus the greatest 
sum of happiness. The subject branches 
out so extensively that I am almost be- 
wildered in attempting to embrace it. But 
of one thing at least I am sure, that Go- 
vernment will very imperfectly discharge the 


* Is not the fund here adverted to, the Revenue paid into 
the e treasury; and if so, what obligations respecting 
the disposal of it, not heretofore considered, are referred to? 
—J. H. H. 


obligations of its public duty, if it does not pause long and ponder well before giving vp 


the disposal of the public rental.+ With the 
lights now thrown upon the subject, the 
proceedings connected with the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, far from being taken 
as a model for imitation, may justly fill one 
with amazement, that the good and eminent 
men concerned in it should, with such in- 
formation and on such grounds, have adopted 
80 vast and p. d a measure. 
_ 427. Next, perhaps, even more important, 
is the The of preventing the excessive 
735—LL. subdivision’ 


* + I cannot help thinking there is some mistake in this 
argument; if not, I must confess that I do not understand it. 
—J. H. H. 


I heartily wish we had authority to extend the benefit of 

a long settlement, if not a permanent assessment, to the 
Western Provinces and to Cuttack. Io making it, as we 
ought, we hope to avoid some errors of haste and others per- 
haps of mis-judgment, which occurred in the permanent set- 
tlement of the Lower Provinces. But on the whole, we should 
nna I think, 
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The law directs that the right of separation should follow 
the right of property; but the provincial courts have not 
observed the law.—J. H. IL 


À despotic government may and will act as it pleases; but 
this is not a precedent to be followed by us.—J. H. H. 


They would, if apprised of its importance. The Rajah of 
Burdwan, in granting putnee talooks, stipulated that the rent 
should be paid to him.—J. H. H. 


This principle would be a subversion of all that has been 
declared in recognition of proprietary rights, or might at 
least be so construed. I see no use, but, on the contrary, 
much danger of confusion and detriment in blending under 
one designation such different classes as landholders, farmers 
and agents, or managers,—J. T. LL 
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question of separation is one of policy, to be determined by Government, not of right, to be 


decided by law. In fact, as I have more 
than once observed, the privilege of paying 
into any particular treasury was never thought 
of under a Native government as a matter at 
all connected with proprietary right. The 
established talookdars, they contracted with 
farmers, they granted jageers, they appointed 
amils, just as they. pleased. Unless urged 
by some intolerable oppression, the village 
proprietors would never think of seeking to 
e emancipated from the control of the 
rajah, nor would either party consider it a 
matter of stipulation, or dream of settling it 
by a deed of gift or sale, - 
420. [f, therefore, Government shall no 
see fit to adopt the principle of regarding its 
malguzars of all classes as officers of Go- 
vernment and of the community, to be in 


Government has reserved this discretion to themselves in 
the first clause of section 10, Regulation VII. 1833.—J. H. H. 


I fully concur in this opinion,—J. H. IJ. 


Certainly. —J. H. H. 


This will be matter for inquiry and consideration... H. H, 


each case selected or elected with more or 
less reference to property, but still subject to confirmation by the Revenue authorities, it 
must, as was done, though not very successfully, in Bengal (and the definition will no- 
where be easy), determine what species of property shall entitle the possessors of it to pay 
their Revenue directly into the treasury of the tebsildar or collector; and then the Courts 
may be left to decide on the fact of the 
cases, if it be thought that they can de- 
cide ag well or batter than the Revenue au- 
thorities, 
421. In the case of the birteeas, I confess 1 should be disposed to consider their property 
to be of such a kind as would, on the prin- 
ciples followed in Bengal, entitle them to 
hold directly under Government. And though 
I am quite prepared to admit that they have no right to separation, if Government see fit to 
refuse it, and that in purchasing or procuring their tenures, the arrangements to be adopted 
by the Government were equally out of the contemplation of either party, I am not less per- 
suaded that the rajah will have no solid 
round to complain if they be emancipated 
from his control; due compensation being 
made for any loss of property which he may prove that he sustains. I should greatly doubt 
indeed whether he can establish any such 
lea, or at least, whetber the nankar villages 
held by him do not more than compensate 
any loss he would sustain by being deprived of all the property that by. the law and usages 
of the country he could be considered to possess, That such are or were his own senti- 
ments, may be inferred from the fact of his having quietly submitted to the arrangements 
made at past settlements, by which various villages held by birteeas, as well as those 
held by village zemindars, were separated. The most liberal allowance would not, J imagine, 
nearly equal the pecuniary loss which Government will sustain by continuing him in the 
malvuzaree; for not only must a large deduction be made to cover the charges of his 
expensive management, but the maintenance of his tenure may seriously interfere with the 
improvement of the country. Here, a elsewhere, the original rajahs or talookdars found in 
possession on our acquiring the country, and who probably gained or secured their posses- 
sions by vigour of character, may be good managers; and, if lightly assessed themselves, 
indulgent to the under tenantry. But this state of things cannot be expected to continue 
ander a political system such as that of British India, which denies to the class in question 
the more elevating excitements to good conduct, and removes the apprebension of danger 
that might partly supply their place; which takes away the motives to intellectual improve- 
ment, and dimivishes the means of its attainment ; which gives full scope to the love of ease 
and sensual iudulgence among the higher classes, and atlords but too many facilities to the 
frauds by which ignorant or improvident and voluptuous men are in all countries circum- 
vented, And it is not, consequently, wonderful that they should generally fail to discharge: 
the duties that should attach to the administration of an extensive zemindary, and that the 
. gift of au uncontrolled property should have 


The evil cures itself when the assessment is fixed on the 
land in perpetuity, asin Bengal, The indolent or profligate 
individual may suffer for his folly or his vice; but the estate 
will be transferred to a better Manager, and the improvement 
of the resources will be progressive, 


proved to most of the class a source of ruin 
to themselves, and a curse to the people under 
them, 
422. From this the too general destiny, 
I suspect we have little reason to hope that 
the Goruckpure rajals will be exempt. 


Already it appears they sublet tho villages settled with them, inflicting on the community 
ull the evils which would flow from the svstem of farming, And instead, therefore, of adding 
anything to their ullowanees, with the view of keeping them iu the management, l would 

rather sue cest, if necessary, a larver sacrifice, in order to get rid of them. 
433. lf the rajahs are maintamed as intermediate malguzars, it may not be necessary to 
grant the birteeas the same allowance as that to which they would be entiled if engaging 
' with 
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with Government, and required consequently to bear the expenses of the durbar. And 
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since, on the other hand, the rajahs collecting from birteeas will be saved much of the trouble Appendix, No, 81. 


and expense incident to a ryotwar collection, 
it seems to me that if an aggregate allow- 


* ance of 25 per cent, be deducted, the most 


equitable arrangement would be to give a 
moiety to each Poe 


It was before preferred to give the birteeas 15 per cent., 
and the rajah 12, as heretofore. But if the settlement be not 
made with him, this adjustment will be superseded}, H. H. 


424. I trust, however, that wherever there may be found birteeas or zemindars possessing 


a hereditary property in the land, the intervention of the rajah may be dispensed with. 


425. If this be resolved upon, there will. 


arise as to the birteeas the same question as 
I suggested for consideration in regard to 
the other village zemindars, viz. whether the 
malguzaree management should be con- 
sidered to belong to all equally, or shall be 
vested as an office in one or more persons in 


` each village selected by the Government. 


426, A reference to the great number of 
parceners in some of the villages, contrasted 
with the small extent of the property, will 
evince that if all are admitted to engage, we 
may speedily have a system of management 
even mere detailed than the ryotwer. For 
even if the land were converted into potato- 
gardens, there would not in some cases be 
room for all the proprietors. The utter use- 
lessness of limiting the Government demand, 
excepting in the degree necessary for profit- 
able tillage, must in such cases be obvious. 
The whole rental of the village, if scattered 
among such a host, would have little in- 


I donot clearly apprehend the scope of this and the follow- 
ing paragraph. The case of joint estates held by & number 
of sharers, is fully provided for by the third and succeeding 
clauses of section 10, Regulation VII. 1822; and the col- 
lector, subject to the orders of the Board and Governor-general 
in Connal, is empowered either to make a joint settlement 
with the parties collectively, or a majority of them, or with an 
agent appointed by them, or a majority of them, or to select 
one or more of them to undertake the managemént of the 
mehal as Sudder malguzars, due advertence being had to 
the wishes of all the coparceners, and to the past custom of 
the village or villages comprised in the mehals, 

It does not appearto me on what grounds, or with what 

ropriety, à Sudder wpa can, under any circumstances, 
fe deemed as such a Government officer ; whether a land- 
holder, farmer or tenant, he is responsible by positive or im- 
plied engagement for a specific amount of the land revenue, 
which an officer of Government is not, unless also a con- 


tractor, being answerable only for his actual collections — 
J. H. H. 


fluence in raising them from beggary; and if, therefore, we would have any class above 
that of paupers drawing their incomes from the rent of lend, it seems to be indispensable to 


restrict the subdivision of that portion which 
we are about to create by a limitation of the 
Government demand. This may, I conceive, 
be done unexceptionably and in entire ac- 
cordance with the notions of the people, by 
considering the Sudder malguzar to be a Go- 
vernment officer, though selected from the 
proprietary class, holding a life tenure 
during good behaviour. The law may then 
be lett to take its course in regard to the in- 
heritance o; the property actually belonging 
to the zemindars, though were it possible 
"without offence, some modification of it 
might be expedient, The evils incident to 
excessive Subdivision will be greatly palliated 
by the existence of one or two men in each 
village raised above want, And we shall 


Nev’ do I understand what is meant by “restricting the 
subdivision of that portion which we are about to create, by 
a limitation of the Government demand," unless it be meant, 
that when a settlement for the assessment of a joint estate is 
made with one of the sharers, to the exclusion of the others, 
the settlement so made should be for the life of lessee only, 
and not descend to his heirs; to which I see no objection, if it 
be made a condition of the lease. When, however, the settle- 
ment is made with or in behalf of the whole of the sharers in 
a joint estate, through the agency of one of them, who is 
selected by the others, to engage as Sudder malguzar, his 
death should not affect the amount of the assessment during 
the period of the settlement, provided the surviving partners 
substitute another person to act on their behalf as Sudder 
malguzar.—J. H. H 


possess in the malguzars a class capable of rendering important aid in the civil govern- 
ment of the country. That the property possessed by individuals in land is infinitely small 
compared. with that belonging to Government (for the return of labour and stock must be 
deùucted from the gains of the cultivator), it must be almost superfluous at this time of day 
to remark. But holding g-1oths of the clear rent of the country as a fund to be administered 
for the public good, the Government may, I think, justly be regarded as under a very 


solemn obligation to consider more fully 
of that indé so as to produce the greatest 
sum of happiness. The subject branches 
out so extensively that I am almost be- 
wildered in attempting to embrace it. But 
of one thing at least I am sure, that Go- 
vernment will very imperfectly discharge the 


obligations of its public duty, if it does not pause 


the disposal of the public rental.+ With the 
lights now thrown upon the subject, the 
proceedings connected with the permanent 
settlement of Bengal, far from being taken 
as a model for imitation, may justly fill one 
with amazement, that the good and eminent 
men concerned in it should, with such in- 
formation and on such grounds, have adopted 
so vast and irrecoverable a measure. 


427. Next, perhaps, even more important, - 


is the geet of preventing the excessive 
735—. subdiyision* 


an has hitherto been usual, how it can dispose 


* [s not the fund here adverted to, the Revenue paid into 
the public treasury; and if so, what obligations respecting 
the PI of it, not heretofore considered, are referred to! 
—J. H. H. 


long and ponder well before giving up 


* + I cannot help thinking there is some mistake in this 
argument; if not, I must confess that [ do not understand it. 
—J. H, H. 


I heartily wish we had authority to extend the benefit of 
a long settlement, if not a permanent assessment, to the 
Western Provinces and to Cuttack. In making it, as we 
ought, we hope to avoid some errors of haste and others per- 
haps of mis-judgment, which occurred in the permanent set- 
tlement of the Lower Provinces. But on the whole, we should 


no I think, 
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I think, do well to imitate much of what was done or intended 
by the good and eminent men referred to.—J. H. H. 


I am not convinced that any serious evil is to be appre- 
hended from the free operation of the laws of inheritance, 
Hindoo and Mussulman. When the shares on landed estates 
xxt d small for division, they will not be divided.— 
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subdivision of the land among the cultiva- 
tors. And if we cannot adopt any direct 
means to secure it, we should at least be 
careful that we do not recognise any rights 
in the ryots calculated to produce or enhance 
the evil. The matter, however, does not 
press especially in Goruckpore, where land is 
80 abundant. 


Azimghur. 


Board's Letter, 


428. The settlements in Azimghur exhibit a different state of things from that presented 


dated 16 July 1824. on the other side of the Gogra, cultivation being more advanced, population more abundant, 


and rates higher. 


429. The first mehal settled by Mr. Reade, appears to have been Khundaitha, recorded 
as containing two mouzahs, one asslee and one dakhilee. 


The measure is a jureeb of 57 guz (viz. 19 luttahs), each 
guz being 44 fingers, or 3,249 square guz. 


430. It is stated to contain 434 begahs, 
of which 166 are under tillage, 93 culturable, 
but not cultivated, and 174 lakhiraj or 
waste, 


431. The cultivated land is distributed under three heads, according, it would appear, to 
situation in respect to proximity to the village, viz. peer, containing four sorts, with rents 
varying from six rupees to rupees 2. 8.; munghur, containing six sorts, with rents varying 
from 4. to 1.; and paloo, containing three sorts, with rents varying from 1. 8. to 1. 


_ Note.—Five begahs of the second class are entered as the 
sixth sort, being held by the zemindars seer, rated at one 
rupee a begah. ‘rhe fifth sort is rated at 1, 8.; and it does 


432. The rental for 1231 on the 166 
begahs under cultivation, is stated at ru- 
pees 327, eom to the estimate of the 
revenue officers*. The putwarrees’ accounta 


for four years give an average rent of 306, 
including 84 for putwarrees’ allowance of 
one anna per begah, on an average culti- 
vation of 132 begahs collected without any 
arrear, 

433. The deputy collector taking the put- 
Note.—Were this calculation actually adopted, it would ^ warees’ accounts as the basis of his calcu- 
seem to be proper to deduct the sum collected from the ; ^ts lation, and deducting five per cent. for ex- 
on account of the putwarree. enses, and 1-11th of the remainder as mali- 
Lus, states the jumma demandable at rupees 
264, but proposes to fix the assessment at rupees 200. The jumma of the expired settlement 
was 153, and the zemindars (two in number) are Mahomedans of family, in whose favour 

therefore Mr. Reade considers it necessary to allow a certain abatement. 

434. The Board propose that the settlement should be confirmed, stating, as the grounds 
of their DESOT that a deduction of five per cent. for expenses, and 20 per cent. 
malikana from the collections exhibited by the putwarree, Sicca rupees 309 would leave 
a demandable jumma of 232, giving an average of more than 1. 13. per begah; that only g2 
culturable begaha are out of cultivation, and that the putwarrees' accounts corresponding 
with the estimate, may be considered accurate. : . 

435. Now, though little disposed to object to the poe assessment, for great moderation, 
especially in cases wherein the assessment is enhanced, cannot be too strongly enforced, 
I may ae, that the grounds stated by the Board are not entirely free from objection. 
When the accuracy of the village accounts is admitted, it seems to be generally very proper 
to take the past collections therein exhibited as the basis of the Government demand, 
because estimates of the revenue officers (when obtained under circumstances favourable to 
Government) are very likely to be in excess. : 

436. In this case, however, it is to be observed, that the pn accounts show, Jn 
. the last of the four years, a remarkable, and 
Laod cultivated. Rent, — probably an artificial declension of cultivas 
tion; they cannot, therefore, ] think, be taken 
as good authority for the aggregate assets; 
and as the rates of the revenue ollicers ap- 
pear to be more moderate, and the aggregate 
rental to be little in excess, their statement 
seems to give a better basis on which to 
adjust the demand of Government and the rights of the malzuzar and the culuvators. Even 
according to that statement, the arable land out of tillage being to the cultivated land in 
the proportion of g2 to 166, cannot be regarded as inconsiderable ; still less, if we ussume 
on the putwarrees’ accounts un average cultivation of only 132 begahs. 
437. The rents appearing to have been collected without any arrear, there is not, I presume, 
any sufficient reason for granting an abatement of rates of rent to be demanded from them 
appears to be een more necessary for the 
good of the country thau a moderate assess- 
, ment bv Government; and the first point 
for consideration, therefore, ought always to 
be how far the rates, on which a settlement 
is proposed to be made, are such as to leave 
a fai’ 


not appear whether the zemindars land is of a better or worse 


quality, 


* This is nearly two rupees per begah, a high average, 
unless the begah be very lure. —J. II. H, ae 


1226 š 4 P 5 139 a st. x 346 
1227 = < - - 10$ - = 296 
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mag o - 0  a;$jo- o. e 55 


This is certainly an essential point; but" I. fear-that our 
Revenue ollicers can seldom form a competent judzment of 
the data on which the rents of land, in all its variutions, should 


be fixed.—J. 11. H, 
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a fair profit to the cultivators, and to make the occupancy of the land for a term, or in per- ee 
petuity, a valuable interest. : ; : : Appendix, No. 81. 

439. We may then consider the question of assessment with relation to the interests of -— ; 
the zemindars, and certainly moderation in the Government demand on them may be ex- Memorandum by 

ected to have some effect in securing a corresponding cbaracter of proceeding on their H. Mackenzie, esq, 
part towards their ryots, though we must not trust too much to such a speculation. 

439. In this case there exist special reasons for moderation in fixing the jumma upon 
the rental developed by the deputy collectors inquiries; for the discovery of extensive 
assets beyond those recognised at former settlements, brings the case within the principle 
which applies to the resumption of rent free, ot mocurreree tenures. The habits of the 
people must of course have been formed on the income which they bave ditherto derived 
from the land, and the sudden enforcement of the strict dues of Government would probably 
involve them in much distress. at Me f 

440. In conformity, therefore, with the principles already fully explained in the printed 
resolutions, and in accordance with the views which dictated the rules relating to the assess- 
ment of lands held rent free, contained in Regulation XIX. 1793, aud with the considera- 
tions which ordinarily induce Government to grant a money allowance in cases where 
jageerdars and others may be ousted from resumed lands, it seems to be proper in cases, 
such as that under consideration, to make a distinct provision for the parties in considera- 
tion of their past condition. It is true that they may be regarded as having already derived 
advantages beyond what they were entitled to; and it may appear inconsistent to make 
such advantages the ground of farther favour, But this is not the view which the people 
will take; and if we would maintain the peace of the country and the influence of Govern- 
ment, and avoid rendering our minute scrutiny the source of alarm and dissatisfaction, we 
must be prepared, temporarily at least, ta relinquish 8 portion of the fiscal profit which at 
first sight it may offer. Itis the advantage of a temporary settlement, that such a course 
is open to Government in a degree scarcely 


to be contemplated under the system of per- * But under perpetual leases there would be no occasion 
petual leases, for the consideration adverted to.—J. H. H. 

441. As a geueral rule for cases of exten- 
sive discoveries, it seems to me that it will — I do not think it would be expedient to establish this as a. 


be proper to leave the parties a moiety of general rule; but special cases may be considered.—J. H. H. 
the profit which they may appear hitherto to 
have enjoyed. 2 i 

442. In cases of small villages, where an allowance of five per cent. for expenses would 
not yield 36 rupees, especially if they be held by persons not themselves cultivators, I think 
that a higher per centage will be found re- l 
quisite, if, as ought, I conceive, to be done, The deduction for village expenses ought to be sufficient 
all collections from the cultivators on ac- to cover the actual expense in all cases excepting such as are 
count of village expenses, excepting the put- not paid by the Sudder malguzar—J. H. H. 
warrees’ established russoom, be prohibited, 
and in consideration of such indulgences, the I rather think it will be better to leave the village charges, 
- Sudder malguzars may be required to assign except such as are objectionable, to be paid according to 
to the putwarree such an allowance in money usage. We seldom do good by interference.—J. H. H. 
or land as with the russoom received by him 
from the cultivators, shall afford bim a suitable income, say not less than 36 rupees per annum. 

443. In all cases, indeed, the object of 
placing the putwarree and the village police Certainly.—J. H. H. 
on a proper footing shouid be especially . 
attended to, especially when it is proposed to relinquish any considerable portion of what 
Government might in strictness demand. Nor ought the further object to be overlooked 
of selecting, or causing to be elected, one or more of the zemindars to act as manager and 
representative of the village, with a personal 
allowance, or jageer in that capacity, to be I would leave this to the free election of the parties con- 
continued during good behaviour. We might cerned, as well as his remuneration, when not provided for by 
thus apparently establish a very useful in- an abatement in the jumma.—J. H. H, 
fluence, through the application of a fund 
which might be pelea Hea ae among the general body. 

4. Taking the rental of Khundaitha at 327 rupees, and pursuing the above principle 

tiie Eni would be thus regulated; nee s d Era 


Gross produce + + = «+ 329 
Deduct 10 percent. for expenses — 33 


— 


Net Rental - — - 294 


Late assessment ~ = ~ 153 All fractions should be given up in favour cf the people. 
— The putwarry accounts give an average annual collection of 

Supposed profit of malguzars - — 141 less than 300 rupees, exclusive of the allowance to putwar- 
. — rees, Deduct from this sum 10 per cent, for changes, and 

Resume a moiety + + = 70 20 per cent. profit, and the remainder will be 210 rupees, 


Add late assessment - - + 153 exceeding by 10 rupees only the jumma proposed by the 
P —— collector and Boatd.—J, H. ih 
roposed demand - =- 223 
Remains profit to malguzara e 
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Upper Provinces. 


* The larcest concession will be made by confirming Mr. 
Reade's settlement at 200 rupees.—]J. II. H. 


I think 80.—J. H. H. 


* For what period ?—J. H. H, 
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445. If under the provisions of clause 2, section 7, Regulation VII. of 1822, one-sixth of 
the nent rental, 49 rupees, were deducted, the jumma assessable would stand at rupees 255; 
but the above jumma giving an increase of about 50 per cent., and the profit lett to the 
zemindars being still moderate, the indulgence opa, would not seem to do more than to 
meet the exigency of the case. 


446. It seems, however, to be sufficient, and, excepting for the purpose of not disturbing 
the arrangement concluded by Mr. Reade *, 
there would seem to be no adequate reason 
for any further conression, But with that 
view it may be right to maintain the proposed 
jumma of 200 rupees for five years, and then 
ed the addition may be made without any fresh 
inquisition; and this course should, I think, be generally followed in cases wherein Govern- 
ment may see fit to raise their demand beyond what the executive officer has settled, unless 
to correct obvious and great errors. 


447. The land of this village is said to be generally fertile: it contains eight houses, 
with a population of 45 souls. The rate of interest is stated to be four annas for the 
rupee* of cash, and in grain 50 per cent., 
with a deduction for punctual payment at the 
time of settlement, Sawun (July) (August). 

448. It is stated that the resident cultivators claim no fixed right of occupancy, but that 
they are rarely ousted, except to make way for indigo cultivation, and then, if against their 
will, the act is considered illegal. They pay no rent for the ground on which their houses 
are built, and have free chopper; but their houses fall to the zemindar in the event of their 
deserting the village. M 


449. No rents are paid in kind, nor are any adjusted by the principle of a division of the 
crop. But when such system prevails, Zo seer in the maund 1s reckoned the Government 
share; one seer goes to the putwarree, and 19 remain to the cultivator. 


450. Rates of rent do not appear to vary according to produce, excepfing meyhar land em- 
ployed for indigo is rated as peer; the begah, however, being larger. 


451. Trees belong to the persons planting them. 


452. Prices are stated to have varied in the past five years; thus, 


Wheat from 19. 0. to 45 =- - =- =  - Average 29} seer. 
Barley - 22.8.t070. - =- - = = dito 4oj 
Grm ~ 25.0.t005. - + = ‘= © ditto 443 


453. The seer is stated to weigh 96 siccas ; the punsaree, 500, 


454. The wages of labour are 2 } seer of grain daily (sort not mentioned). The putwarree, 
besides a commission of one anna for each cultivated begah collected from the ryots, enjoys 
five begahs in jagheer free of rent. The Gorait and Pasban have each a jagheer of two begahs, 


and a few biswahs are held by other village servants. 
* * * * * * + + * 


* 
507. Even as a permanent arrangement, indeed, it appears to me to be advisable to recog- 


He should be called in all cases what he really is. If the 
manaver of a joint estate and the settlement be made with or 
in behalf of all the sharers, in pursuance of the third clause 
of section 10, Regulation VIL 1822, he should be designated 
or described us manager of a joint estate. 


If part of the sharers decline to engage, and the settlement 
be made with oue or more of them, according to the seventh 
and cighth clauses of the above-mentioned section, the Go- 
vernment malguzars should be described as partly proprictors 
and partly farmers of the village, 


In general stutements it will perhaps tend to prevent mis- 
takes, and admit of the most accurate explanations, if there 
be a column fur “ Government Malguzar," in which the 
names of all persons who engage for the Revenue of Govern- 
ment should be entered, with a contizuons column, to be 
headed * Description of Government Malguzars, in which 
should be specified whether they are proprietors or farmers 
of the lands iucluded in their engagements; or if. managers 
of joint estate, part of which is farmed by them, or the 
assessment of which is contracted for by them, with an 
engaesement to maintain the rights of ther cu-sharers, this 
should be briefly but clearly noticed. 


zemindaries, where such may be maintained, 


. mise some one head for each village, or divi- 
sion of a village, whether under the designa- 
tion of mocuddum, malguzar, lumberdar, or 
whatever pame may be thought best. The 
tenure should be otlicial and personal, but, 
according to the custom of the country, 
partly hereditary. In many places it will 
also be necessary to allow a voice to the vil- 
lage community ; and the post will then be 
partly hereditary, partly elective, and partly 
depending on the choice of the Revenue 
ollicers, though the latter should anit their 

"interference by the necessity of the case. 
The allowance of the party or parties will 
best be paid from the public treasury, in the 
manuer which appears to have prevailed 
with the mocuddums of the Delhi terri- 
tory. 

508. The advantages of such un arrange- 
ment would, I think, be great and many. 
Without it, the limitation by Government of 
its demand will be attended, comparatively, 
with little benefit to the country. 


oa. The same principle should be applied, 
with certain modilicatiuns, to more extensive 
Leaving to the operation of the Hindoo or Ma- 
e E homedan 
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homedan law the distribution of the property 
which now belongs to the people, with which 
we could not probably intertere without of- 
fence, the new property which will arise out of 
the limitation of the Government demand, con 
sisting in the difference between the sum 
chargeable according to usage, and the fixed 
jumma, may, it appears to me, be-appropri- 
uted, without difficulty, to any person or pet- 
sons whom Government may select, since the 
practice of Native Governments, in assigning 
the whole of the Revenue in jagheer, must 
obviate any objection to our assigning a part. 
Nay, the latter arrangement would be strictly 
conformable with that which appears,in many 
cases, to have been adopted when lands were 
granted in life tenure under a quit-rent. 

510. The malguzaree nancar, or official al- 
lowance, being kept distinct, may be granted 
to such persons, and under such restrictions, 
as Government may deem necessary. Where 
a zemindaree may be tooextensive for one per- 
son, division among heirs may be permitted ; 
but generally the system of undivided inheri- 
tance, and of primogeniture, limited by the re- 
quisition of good conduct and suitable qualifi- 
cation, will best tend tosecure what isso much 
wanted, a class of persous recognized as offi- 
cers of Government, yet possessing a fixed 
and hereditary connection in the land. 

511. In extensive zemindaries the same 
prose should be Spes to heads of vil- 
ages paying rent to the nadie they hold- 
ing under him the same kind of tenure as he 
holds of Government, with certain modifica- 
tions, to suit the difference of circumstances. 
The net rental of the land, which represents 
the value of those productive powers which 
nature bas botas on it, will thus be ap- 
plied to the use to which such a fund is most 
naturally destined, the support of the civil 
government of the country, an application 
which, in a free country, may perhaps be best 
secured with little or no interference, on the 
part of the law, beyond the grand rule of 
succession by primogeniture, but which can 
never be attained heré without the distinct 
interposition of Government. ] 

512. In every case, therefore, the attention 
of the Revenue officers should be specially 
directed to the point; and they must be pre- 
pared for a great variety of schemes to meet 
the various circumstances of the different 
mehals. The information furnished by the 
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I think we should be very cautious in introducing the 
new property” here referred to, or we shall have estate 
within estate, and render more complex what we ought 
rather to simplify, as far as possible, in the landed tenures of 


Todia. 


The profits arising out of the limitation of the Government 
demand upon estates constitutes their principal value, and 
this should be secured to all the proprietors as far as eircum- 
stances admit. i 


I am aware that in the first clause of section ro, Regulation 
VII, 1822, the Governor-general in Council has reserved to 
himself a discretion in confirming the settlement of any mehal 
im perpetuity, or for a term of years, -to determine and pre- 
scribe the manner and proportion in which the net rent or 
profit arising out of the limitation of the Government demand, 
shall be distributed among the different parties possessing an 
interest in the lands appertaining to such mehal, or in the 
rent or produce of such lands or mehals. 


But this discretion must, I conceive, be always exercised 
with a just regard to private rights; and I should hope it 
will seldom be exercised, except in concurrence with all the 
parties interested, who may be willing to elect a joint ma- 
nager with an appropriated allowance, to be provided from 
the profits of the estate. 


When the land-tax is once permanently fixed upon estates, 
as in the Lower Provinces, I do not apprehend any fiscal 
inconvenience from the subdivision of property, nor am I 
aware that any is experienced in those provinces; although 
I admit that it would be convenient and desirable, in some 
respects, to keep each village under the management of one 
or two persons who should be answerable to Government for 
the Revenue, and also for the village police. Regulation VII. 
1822; contains provisions for this purpose; and experience 
will show how far they are sufficient, or otherwise. 


With respect to villages forming part of extensive zemin- 
daries, it is, I believe, usual with the zemindars to employ 
village managers (gomastahs); and I see no reason for inter- 
fering with this arrangement.—J. H. H. 


It would be a serious infringement of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan laws of inheritance to establish a rule of succes- 
sion by primogeniture; and if the assessment be fixed upon 


the land in perpetuity, I see no kind of necessity for it, The 


estate under all circumstances will bear its portion of the 
assessment; and if profitable, as it is likely to be under a 
permanent Jand-tax, will always be equal to the payment of 
the tax imposed upon it.—J. H. H. 


detailed settlement proceedings will enable them so to adjust their arrangements, and the 
. data being ascertained, the final settlement may be concluded without any further investiga- 


tion or annoyance to the people. 


513. In reviewing the above proceedings, I have confined myself to the question of rates, 


without discussing the course to be followed 
if we come to issue pottahs to the cultivators 
for specific portions of land. And I have 
done so chielly because I doubt whether the 
latter measure can be generally attempted 
with success; at least until time and fixed 
and moderate rates shall have given sub- 
stance to the cultivators, and shall have 
inspired them with confidence in the per- 


The collectors are authorized to grant pottahs to the ryots 
and others by the second clause of section 9, Regulation VII. 
1822; but I fear they will seldom be found competent to do 
80 with sufficient local information. To ascertain as nearly 
as possible the rates of rent actually paid fur all lands, and 
crops of all descriptions, seems all that can be attempted in 
the present state of things.—J. H, H. ' 


manence of their tenures, „It seems to me probable that at present the cultivators would not 
generally undertake to cultivate specific parcels of land without a considerable abatementin the 


rates of the rent; because, though the cultivation m 
themselves to cultivate under all circumstances. 


pi be profitable, they are not prepared to bind 


radually the apprehensions, which would 


deter them from the undertaking, wil] cease, if care be taken so to regulate rates as to make 
the cultivator's tenure profitable; and wherever the cultivators may express à desire to have 
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— adjusted according to the rates which may form the basis of the Government assessment, 
Se nent the collectors should of course issue pottahs, so defining their tenures, 
of the 


Upper Provinces. 514 The rates fixed should be euch as to provide for all natural causes of failure of crops 
or interruption to tillage, and if they have been any where regulated with reference merely 
to the produce which the land may be capable of yielding under favourable circumstances 

and for limited periods, a deduction should 
This may be done in adjusting specific sums for a series of be made proportioned to the extent to which, 
years; but I conceive the village and pergunnah rates of  onanaverageof years,a diminution of produce 
land rent have reference to ordinary seasons and the usual may be anticipated, and pottahs should be 
produce.—J. H. H. tendered at the rate so reduced, the aggrerate 
Mofussil rental being assumed accordingly. 
515. Theinterest of the great body of the people being of paramount importance, and sub- 
stantial cultivators affording the best security of agricultural improvement, and best ensuring 
stability to the Government Revenue, and the 
Such abatement should rather be in the adjustment of ^ real interests of the Sudder malguzars, all 
specific rents for a period of years, than in the annual rates abatements on account of anticipated failures 
of rent.—J. H. H. should be made in the rates of rent, according 
to which eultivators are to hold. ° 
516. From the rental calculated on such rates, different circumstances will suggest the 
adoption of different rules for the assessment of the Government Revenue. 
517. The expenses of management cannot, 
The expenses of management will certainly vary under dif- — I apprehend, be taken only at a certain per- 
ferent circumstances; but an average rate may be taken for centage, and different classes may require 
general calculation. A liberal profit should be allowed forin ^ different degrees of consideration. But if in 
all cases.—J. H. H. all cases a liberal profit be allowed over and 
above what may be necessary to provide for 
the accidental default of cultivators (an event little likely to occur if rates are settled at x 
moderate standard) or other incidents inducing loss to the malguzars, there will be 
comparatively little difficulty in adhering to general principles sufficiently for all practical 
purposes; and a certain inequality of assessment, will do no more harm here, than a cor- 
responding inequality in the productive powers of the soil in countries where there is no 
land-tax. : 
, i 518. Generally it is expedient to look 
The remarks in this paragraph appear to me just.—J. H. If. chiefly to the existing assets; but where 
villages may present great capabilities of early 
improvement, the same rate of deduction from the actual produce will not be required, and 
of course no advantage must be allowed to those who have wilfully deteriorated their lands. 
519. Where the arable lands not cultivated 
l also concur in these remarks, as far as the principle of may be very extensive, the settlement, even 
them is applicable; but it will not always be easy to reduce as affecting the Government demand, should 
them to practice. —J. J. H. relate rather to the rate than to the amount; 
the rates in such cases should be very low, 
and the period for which they are to be fixed should be considerable; but Government, 
adhering to those rates, may, l think, with great propriety reserve the right of re-adjusting 
its demand, according to the extent of cultivation, at much shorter periods than will answer 
for villages fully cultivated, and the improvement of which is to be looked for from the out- 
lay of capital in the construction of wells, watercourses and the like, not in the mere appli- 
cation of labour. Thus, though the rate of assessment be fixed for 25 or 30 years, so that all 
classes may undertake cultivation of land now lying waste with an assured prospect of protit, 
and that the land already cultivated may not be deena: yet the period of settlement, as 
affecting the aggregate jumma of Government, need not be nearly so extensive. 
520. Every five years or so a re-measure- 
The objection to this is, that such re-measurements and ment might be made, the rates remaining 
adjustments require a detailed supervision, which our limited the same, and the Government demand vary- 
establishment of European oflicers is altogether unequal to; ing only according to the extent of culti- 
and if we rely upon Natives without ollien control, collusion vation, The operation would not be ditlicult; 
and deception must be expected.—J. I. H. and if rates be moderate, and tlie time of 
. te-settlement be left diseretional with the 
Government officers, (the right of re-measuring and re-settling being reserved, but no positive 
engagement entered into), it would not appear to me to have any tendency, under the circum 
stances contemplated, to prevent the progress of cultivation, Nay, as assuring to the culti- 
vators the continuance of the low rates fixed, it would probably have a most beneficial 
tendency. 


521. The miscellaneous particulars in the above villages differ little from those stated in 
the papers relating to Khundaitee. Some slight variation in the rate is to be observed, 
and in some of the villages it is stated that, if rents were settled on a division of the crop, 
20 seers would po to the representative of Government, one seer to the pulwarree, and one 
sect for village expenses, leaving 18 to the cultivator. 

522, The putwartee and police officers generally hold a small quantity of jazhcer land ; 
but the emoluments of both appear insutlicient ; and every effort should be made to secure 
regular and correct series of village accounts before fixing the Government assessment in 
perpetuity. In these settlements the term proposed is 12 years. : 

523. With 
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523. With these settlements the Board submitted a letter from Mr. Reade, discussing the 
general question of the rights of cultivators (not zemindars), and of the measures to be pur- 
sued for improving their condition. —. À AS 

524. Mr. Reade states the conclusion drawn by him from the inquiries he has made to be, 
that the cultivators (not zemindars) have not and do not claim any distinct right of occu- 
pancy; that they cultivate each year by permission of the lumberdar, generally without 
written engagements; that the lumberdar may refuse to let them plough, and may enhance 
his demand, and that the ryot's remedy in the latter case is emigration. Still rates of rent 
appear to be seldom changed; in many cases they have been stationary since the ces- 
sion ; and ousting, or arbitrary enhancement would be regarded as violence. The Govern- 
ment to which we succeeded being, in that part of the country, a Government of exaction 
and violence, it is not wonderful that the people’s notion of their rights should be somewhat 
indistinct. But in cases in which the zemindars are not themselves of the cultivating class, 
I would infer, from the explanation submitted by Mr. Reade, that the right of Government 
to regulate their demands in their tenantry would be recognized by all; and I have little 
doubt that a system of moderate rates, settled for long periods, would produce much happi- 
neas to the pepe 

525. The only objection to fixed rates in the case contemplated appears in Mr. Reade’s 
judgment to be, that the cultivators will not agree to till a specific quantity of land, and 
that if they were allowed to cultivate the best land without taking a proportion of the bad, 
the Government Revenue would suffer, He states it to be extremely difficult to ascertain 
the value of the ryot’s tenure in land. In Azimghur sugar is the posae crop, every 
tyot having from five biswahs to a begah of sugar-cane land, from which he pays eight-tenths 
of his rent, It is thence denominated their Jaeedad. Cotton holds the same place in Bun- 
dlecund, and other articles in other districts. Many fields, he states, are cultivated without 
any profit, merely to furnish provisions fora month or two, and to entitle the cultivators to 
a share of the best land. He seems not to have ascertained any fixed principle for regulating 
rates, excepting that of valuing highest lands in the proximity of the village. He pro- 
poses, that ryots should be required to cultivate all the land they now occupy, or to relin- 
quish the good and the bad rateably. j 

526. I should not, however, conceive that any such rule can be requisite, nor do the 
difficulties that are started against the measure of fixing rates, for a term of years at least, 
appearto be formidable. It can never be desired to force the application of labour and 
capital to land which yields no adequate return ; and I should say, i there were any rule or 

ractice leading to such a result, that the sooner it is done away the better; at least we 
should do nothing artificially to maintain it. I suspect, however, that where labour has 
been free and population abounds, all apprehension of loss from the desertion of inferior 
soils must be unfounded. Particular fields may not appear to yield a profit, taken by them- 
selves, and yet it may be profitable to the occupants to cultivate them, to employ stock and 
labour that would otherwise be unemployed, or for some other advantage ; and if such fields 
are cultivated while all the land is at the disposal of the malguzars, it is not easy to see 
why they should cease to be so, if the cultivators were vested with a subordinate property, 
through the issue of pottahs, or the establishment of rates, for a term of years or in perpe- 
tuity. Rather than really cultivate at a loss, for the sake of getting the more valuable kinds 
of land, the tyots would naturally have offered higher rents for such lands, and the zemindar 
can gain nothing by imposing on the cultivator a losing speculation, to make up for in- 
adequate rent on the profitable lands, On the whole I should conclude, that be the lands 
-held by whom they may (not under a system of forced labour) none are cultivated that do 
not yield a proat; and that we may safely leave inferior soils to the natural operation of the 
monopoly of the superior kinds, skih must equålly exist whether they are held at the will 
of the zemindars or ryote. From fixed and easy rates, indeed, and the security thence re- 
sulting to the general body of cultivators, I should expect such an increase of agricultural 
wealth as would tend to the extension of cultivation, with a rapidity like which nothing is to 
be locked for under any system, that shall leave the ryots oct to arbitrary demands by 
persons so greedy and short-sighted as most of our malguzars will, I fear, prove to be; 
= as Mr. Reade observes, for this purpose a ready access to justice is above all things 

scessary. : 

527. In the case of villages held by a numerous body of cultivating zemindars, it is 
not so easy to see what should be done, and it may be somewhat more difficult to do 
effectually what may appear desirable, 

528. The different parceners, though at present out of possession, having a right of occu- 
pying their at share, and of cultivating according to their means, subject to the pay- 
ment of a quota of the Government demand and village expenses, their pretensions are not 
easily reconciled with the plan of giving fixed tenures to the ryots; and it would be no easy 

* thing to maintain the latter against the wish of the former, in which the management of the 
village’s concerns is vested. In such cases the main object is to settle the rights of the 
pareeners and the boundaries of the village, and to take care that the Government demand 
Js not excessive. But probably there will not be much difficulty in maintaining for a term 
the rates fixed for the ryots, if the Government assessment leave a considerable net rent to 
the proprietors, and if the mode in which all parceners are to share be carefully defined, 
and, at all events, the rates should be fixed, and all decisiona passed accordingly, until it 
shall appear that they have been altered by regular agreement. It is not, indeed, 1 think, 
In any case desirable to create the right of occupancy where it clearly does not exist. 
Buflicient to provide the means of preventing arbitrary exaction, by defining the rates on 
which the land is held at the time of settlement, and recognizing those rates as the basis 
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of all agreements not otherwise defined. And further, whenever it can be done, without 
interfering with the institutions of the country (as in the case of all lands owned by persons 
not themselves cultivators), the term of the cultivator’s leases, or at least of the rates, accord- 
ing to which they are to cultivate, should be made co-extensive with that of the settlement ; 
or where settlement may be in perpetuity, leases should be granted on the rates fixed for a 
long period. 

529. If in any case such an arrangement shall appear to restrict the rights vested in the 
zemindars, the occasion of a settlement will afford abundant means of making compensation, 
But it is probable, as stated by Mr, Reade, that if the Government assessment be light, no 
dissatisfaction will be created by any orders that may be issucd regarding the ryots, and 
wherever the cultivators have such a tenure as that, causelessly to oust them would be felt 
and regarded as an act of violence, which, in the general sentiment, it would be proper for 
the Government to prevent (all the sunnuds of former rulers show that, in theory at least, the 
JB of the cultivators from arbitrary exaction was enjoined), there, though we may 
ook in vain for the evidence of a legal property, in the strict. sense of the word ; 1 would 

recognise, as one of the conditions of the set- 


It fair and moderate rates can be ascertained and fixed, —— tlement, a right of occupancy at tbe rates 
J would stipulate with all persons with whom a settlement assessed by the Government officers, avoid- 
shall be made for a term of years, that the resident (khode- able only on default, by the decree ofa judi- ' 
khoost) ryots should be entitled to retain their tenures at the cial tribunal. 


rates fixed during the same periol—J, H. H, 


530. The settlements of the Ghazeepore 
portion of Azimghur come next to be noticed. 

631. The first mehal settled is mouzah Bhudesserah Chuck Mahommed Shuffah, pergun- 
nab Bhunjun. 


532. The contents are stated to be 860* 


* The jureeb is a square of 19 puttahs of 3 guz. each. ‘begahs, exclusive of 55 disputed; 313+ are 


+ Khyrat 
Jagheer 


Village site - 


Jheels, tanks, &c. 2> > >è > 


21 begahs included in the village site appear to be cul- 


Gardens 
Jungle ~ 
tivable, 
1998 -~ 
1929 - 
1290 -~ 
1231. = 


The ameen states the difference of seer land for the above 
. years as follows, to the above rent: : 


1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 


t 1,049 
395 
33 


1,477 


m 
—— 


deducted as unproductive. Of the remainder 
494 are cultivated, and 53 are arable, but 
not cultivated. Houses 64. The male po- 
pulation 202. Ploughs 56. The land is 
detailed under 11 descriptions, The pro- 
duce for 1231 is stated at rupees 1,049. ' 
533. The putwarrie's accounts give rental 
on an average of four years of 793, with 
about 24 rupees for his own rassoom, on an 
Land. Rent. — average cultivation of 385. 

Sm PES 534. The statement for 1231 shows 371 

T 7 7 3980 7-7 7 7 730 begahs to be held by the zemindars seer, 1. e. 
- c = 326 - - - + 681 cultivated on their own accounts, the rent 
"07 7 864 + = + - 71? forwhich is rated at 2 rupees a begah or 
7 7 7 493 = = = 5049. 749 rupees. And to this it is proposed to 
add 395 rupees for the difference between 
1542 7 - = 3173 — that rate and the proper rent of the land. 
— ——— — The aggregate} produc» is thus raised to 
rupees 1,477 (including 33 rupees, julkur, 
&c.), and the collector proposing to deduct 
35 per ceut., viz. 101 for the cultivators, and 


So © 
= = e 1 2 c Al 
v = . = = 5 Å o 
ee 2 2 2. = Q 
90. o. 
- - = «= 102 0 


T7 -> > c c2 — HO 25 forthe zemindars,proposed originally a jum- 
T7 05 = 5 5 123 ma of 961 rupees, the late jun:ma having beea 
2-0 = č ~ 52 — MB 589 rapees. Subsequently, however, on en- 
07 7 7 = 3% treaty of the zemindars, and in consideration 


of the circumstances represented by them (the 
full state of cultivation and the assessment of the seer lands at the rates fixed for ordinary 
assamevs), and of their uncommonly good conduct, he admitted an abatement of rupees 60, 
and took engagements for a jumma of 901 rupees. 

535. The putwarries’ accounts, with an addition of 195 for the seer lands, and julkur and 
putwarree russoom, exhibit an average rental (all collected) of rupees 1,045, which, deducé- 
ing five per cent, for expense, and teu per cent. for malikana, would authorise a demand of 
rupees 893; aud the collector thence inferred (the intereuce is not very clear) the propriety 
of his demand of g61 rupees. 

530g he estate ix in the immediate vicinity of Mow, and commands, consequently, a good 
market for its produce. 

637. The miscellaneous particulars recorded do not differ essentially from those stated by 
Mr, Reade, The zemindars, 14 in number, said to be Chutnee Dhunwar tribe, appear to 
cultivate according to their means, without any formal separation of lands. The collections " 
from the nssamecs, or cultivators not belonging to the brotherhood, are stated to be made 
jointly for the benefit of all the zemindars, but they are first applied to the liquidation of the 
Governuent revenue aud expenses, and the several parceners then make good the remain- 
der according to the extent of land occupied by them. The julkur aud bunkur receipts 
are siinilarly distributed, ‘The lumberdurs, or engagers with Government, are stated to have 
no special privilege over the other parceners. The family is said to trace its occupation of 
the village throuzh 375 years. The assamecs cultivate on verbal engagements. Their 
rights ave not fully explained by the collector; but it is stated by the aumeen that they 
have a fixed rivhe of occupancy, and Mr. Barlow (who states generally, in his proceedings, 
thut the evidence of the zeniudars and cultivators confirmed the aumecn’s Bue ion 

touching 
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touching putteedaree rights, rybundee and local usages), adopted this opinion, and proposed 
to issue pottahs to each at the rates of 12 31, with a deduction of 10 per cent. 

538. The rates of rent appear to vary from four, six to eight annas. They seem to be 
lower than in former years. . 

599. The average prices are given, but 
not the variations, Wheat, 33. 74.5 barley, 


` 48. 2; gram, 36,4, The weightisgÜpice, 11g = =- - 257 c 
of 10 mashas each. The punseree being, — 1153 =- =- - - = - 
however, reckoned equal to 530. noB - =,- -= = = 

540. The putwarree has a russoom of one 1207 - =- =% - = = 
anna a begah; the gorait a small jagheer. 1208 ~ = 2 (2 = « 


541. The Board remarking the arbitrary . 
nature of the collector's assessment, propose to assume the putwarries' accounts as the basis 
on which to adjust the Government demand. They observe, that of four years the rental 
is 1,050, and that 5 and 10 per cent. being deducted, there remains a demand of 893 ; that if 
20 per cent. malikana be allowed, a jumma is deduced of 794. And this latter sum the 
Board consider an adequate assessment. - E 

542. The grounds of this opinion are, 1st, the great enhancement which in either case 
would be made on the past assessment; 2d, 
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Rates, - 


- § o1. B 
- 6 toa 8 
- 9. 8. to». 8. 
11. 13. to 11. 
-  0.to 4. 


the increase in the rents * of the seer lands; * On this point the Board appear to mistake the difference 


3d, the propriety of trusting to past collec- of rent for the aggregate, and they apply 


a remark to both 


tions rather than to the result of measure- statements which seems to be applicable only to the putwar- 
ment and estimate; 4th, the highness of the ries” accounts; viz. that the extent and rates of the seer landa 


rates assumed by the collector, on which, if are not stated. 

there be allowed only a deduction according 

to the Regulation, the zemindars will not be able to pay, and if the collector's proceedings 
be adopted, no general rule will be observed. 

543. The first and second circumstances noticed are undoubtedly grounds for observing 
moderation in apportioning the jumma on the estimated assets, but do not suggest a refer- 
ence to any particular authority for estimating the latter; and if the putwarnes’ accounts 

_ ate, as I imagine they must in this case be considered, inaccurate, we shall want means of 
ascertaining past collections, excepting those of Government. The last observation tends to 
evince the propriety of acting, as far as circumstances will allow, according to some fixed 
rule, But it remains to consider the propriety of that suggested by the Board. 

544. The Board propose, that in cases wherein the putwarries’ accounts do not greatly 
vary from the estimate, the settlement should be made on these accounts; but that the 
zemindars should be allowed to collect their rents at the rates fixed in the estimate. The 
object to an abatement of rent in favour of the ryots, on the grounds that it will render col- 
lections difficult, and will involve a loss to Government, affording unnecessary advantages to 
the ryots at the expense of the zemindars. They observe, that where the putwarries’ 
accounts cannot be depended upon, if the estimate of the Revenue officers be taken, a 
larger deduction than 20 per cent. will be necessary, and if only 20 per cent. be allowed, the 
seer land should be left to the zemindars. . . 

545. Now the objections of the Board to the deduction in favour of the ryots appears to 
be urged under the notion, not that the rates only, but the aggregate of rent would be thus 
fixed, which was aot of course intended. 

How low rates should operate to render the The Board must refer to a reduction 

collection difficult, if the assessment be mo- — rents.—J. H., H. 

derate in proportion, I confess [ cannot 

understand. Ryots in easy circumstances will, I imagine, be found to be the best security 
for the zemindar's true interests, and to authorize a demand excessive, would apparently be 
little less tha to deliver the ryots over to his mercy, to the probable ruin of both. Where, 
therefore, the putwarries’ accounts may be 

Tecognised as correct, it appears to me that Do the putwarry accounts exhibit the ra 
they should be used, not only as the main 

ground for fixing the Government demand, but also for adjusting the rates. Where the 
‘rates of the Revenue officers agree with those of the putwarree, and the rent stated by the 
latter as payable shall appear to have been regularly paid without arvears, it may be assumed 
that the stated rates may be fixed without risk of loss to the ryots, and the chief question 
will thea be, whether any abatement should be allowed with the view of improving their 
condition, This, in the case supposed, would not appear necessary or expedient, unless, what 
is not likely to be found along with punctual collections, the ryots shall be found labouring 
under the existing rents, and ina state of actual poverty. 

646." Where the rates of the two statements may agree, but the putwarrees’ accounts 
shall show that the. rents have not been collected, or have been collected with difficulty, 
then such an abatement of the rates as may bring the rental down to the amount annually 
collected on account of the year’s rent, ought, I think, to be made. 

647. When the rates of the Government officers differ considerably from those of the 
putwarree, the accounts of the laiter being accurate, the estimate of the former should be 
rejected, unless the difference is explained ; and then the question whether any abatement in 
the putwarree’s rates shall be allowed, should turn on the fact of collection ; a failure by the 
zemindar to collect the amount of his rent being taken to prove the necessity of a corres- 
ponding reduction of the rate at which he may have assessed his lands, 

548. [f much land is cultivated by the zemindars on‘their own account, and rated much 
below the standard of similar lands ‘held by other assamees, or at a rent adjusted simply 

738—1II. 00 with 


of the aggregate 


tes 1 —J. H. H. 
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with reference to the quota of the Government demand, chargeable to the occupants, the 
putwarrees’ accounts, though generally correct, cannot of course be taken to fix the rent 
properly demandable on account of such lands, further than as they may show the rates 
paid for similar lands by other cultivators. The aggregate rent must in such case be com- 

uted by the Revenue officers, the putwarrees’ accounts, if correct, being taken as evidence 
of the rates and rents paid by ordinary cultivators, and of those which the zemindars should 
p with such deduction as the circumstances of the case may sugzest. If 20 per cent. 

e too little, there is nothing to prevent & further deduction, but it will not probably be too 
little, excepting on the principle which I have stated in reviewing the settlements made by 
Mr, Reade, as equally applicable to the case of an extensive discovery of lands inade- 
quately assessed as to that of the resumption of lakerhaje lands held by similar parties. In 
no case, I conceive, ought the seer lands to be resigned without their extent, and the extent 
of the Revenue relinquished, being fully ascertained. In the present case it is probable 
the Board would not have suggested the measure if they had been aware that the zemindars 
held 371 out of 493 begahs. 

549. In truth, however, the main difficulty of determining what should be done, must be 
experienced in cases wherein we have to reject the putwarrees’ accounts, and must trust to 
the rates of the Revenue officers. For this the Board have not suggested any rule, although 
they must apparently have concluded that the mehal in question presented a case in point, 
since they cannot of course lay any stress on a coincidence of results (even if much closer) 
deduced by processes of calculation equally arbitrary, the data being altogether different. 

550. Taking the average per begah, the collector's rates would not seem to differ from 
those of the putwarree beyond five per cent, and this probably is no real difference, but 
arises from the circumstance that the value of the seer lands of the zemindars exceeds the 
average chargeable on the lands of other cultivators. If therefore the putwarrees" accounts 
exhibit the actual rates of the lands specified in them, or rates not exceeding those actually 
paid, and are faulty only in omitting lands which should have been exhibited, the jumma 
might apparently be adjusted with propriety on the following principle : 


Produce ~ - = = = 1477 
i Five per cent. for expenses - — - 75 


But this gives the zemindar & profit of more than 40 per . 1,402 
cent, on the Sudder jumma.—J. 41. H. A moiety of profit that would have) 407 


accrued under former assessment 


998 


Any further abatement should be allowed with the view to the ease of the ryots, if the rates 
shall appear to be too high; and when any such considerable profit beyond that specified in 
the Regulation is allowed, it may be proper to require that such a portion of land shall be 
assigned to the putwarree ia jagheer, as, with the russoom collected from the ryots, may 
afford that officer (who should be considered the joint servant of the parties) an adequate 
and certain maintenance. . 

551. All collections by the zemindar from the ryots for village expenses, which may not 
be taken into account in settling the Government demand, should be proaibited. 

552. The above remarks are made on the supposition that the putwarree’s accounts 
exhibit the actual rates paid, or at least rates not exceeding those paid on the lands which 
they specify; and that consequently the collector's rates are not excessive, though the rental 
staled by him shows (through the exhibition of a greater quantity of ground) a large merease. 
But it is very possible that, as fur as the scer lands are concerned, the putwarrees’ accounts 
are altogether inaccurate, or at least inapplicable to the state of things exhibited by a rezu- 
lar measurement. Such lands are frequently measured or estimated by an arbitrary begah ; 
the object being not to ascertain their actual but their relative extent, for the purpose of 
apportioning the quota of the revenue and charges to be paid by each of the parceners. 

And in order to deceive the Revenue officers, 


A fraud which should be prevented if possible. —J. H. H. itis usual to make this measure (called the 


bhacchara or Lhyvewuddy begah) equal to 

several standard bewahs. 
553. Thus supposing the collections necessary to meet the Government demand and mise 
cellaneous expenses to umount to rupees 728, and that the rents of the cultivators payable 
at two mpees a berah, on 122 begahs, went to discharze 244 rupees, the remainder, or 
rupees 4X4, would fall to be paid by the zemindars; and their object being probably to exhibit 
in the accounts their scer lands as assessed at the same rate with those of ordinary assamees, 
the agregate extent of them would be stated at 242 (though really 3713, and the cultivated 
lands of the village would be 3t4 begahs, as exhibited in the putwarrees' accounts, But in 
this case we cannot with any safety caleulate as an actual rate of rent the average formed 
by comparing the actual reccipts with the recorded land, the latter being wholly fictitious; 
and unless, therefore, Mr, Barlow has been careful to ascertain the actual rates paid by 
the individual assamees, it is very possible that he may have given an esaxgerated estimate, 
by applying nominal rates to the results of an actual measurement, Or if. his schedale of 
rates be farmed, not on a reference to the accounts, but on ru estimate of produce, it is very 
probable that st abatement will be requisite, in order to provide for the contingencies on 
which the actual produce must depend, And further, tt must always be recollected that 
rutes, though moderato when assessed only according to cultivation, under circumstances 
o which 
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whi.z leave to the cultivators a choice of land, or the power of changing it, may be found 
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too high when applied to specific parcels of land ; in other words, we must not look only to Appendiz, No, 81. 


the average produce during a course of seasons of the articles cultivated at the time of settle- 
ment, but to the rotation of crops, and to the 
occurrence of fallows; and where rents have 


hitherto been adjusted, not settled by a fixed — f l 
acreement for a specific extent of land occupied, rates are likely to be over-estimated, not, 
only through an omission to make the deductions required by the circumstances above 
adverted to, but in consequence of the practice which in some places appears to prevail of 
reducing the stated extent of land, on any failure of the crop, so as to exhibit in the account 
a less number of bezahs cultivated, merely because they have not yielded the full produce ; 
the rates being maintained, and the defalcation (elsewhere met by a specific abatement) 
being provided for by a fiction, which represents a begah yielding less than what is deemed 
a full crop, as equivalent only to a certain number of biswas. : 

554. Should it appear, on reconsideration, that Mr. Barlow's rates require abatement on 
any of the above grounds, (and the remark may, mutatis mutandis, be generally applied) the 
necessary reduction should be made; the pre- 
cise proportion to be abated it will always Very difficult, I fear.—J. H. H. 
be rather difficult to fix, Indeed, to any- 
thing like a minute accuracy, an actual trial for several years, and, as evidence to the result 
of such a trial, trustworthy accounts will, I imagine, be found indispensable. An assessment 
of rates, founded exclusively on estimates, even when condncted with the greatest care, 
like those of the best ryotwar settlements of Madras, will always, Y imagine, be very 
uncertain; end in all cases wherein rates may be so fixed, it should be understood 
that Government reserves the right of interference, with the view of correcting over-assess- 
ment, which, if not corrected, would result in ruin to the le. The necessity of such 
interference, however, will, I hope, be generally obviated by the moderation of our officers, 
Their rates, instead of being at the highest amount which the cultivators can pay, under 
the most favorable circumstances, ought to be so adjusted as to afford a satisfactory assur- 
ance that they will be paid punctually, excepting under some extraordinary calamity, for 
which no prospective arrangement can provide. It ought not to be difficult for an intelli- 
gent officer on the spot, and among the people, if able freely to converse with them, to fix 
rates on the above principle, without any inordinate sacrifice of the Government rental; and 
a certain sacrifice is well bestowed in securing so great a blessing to the country as 
a moderate assessment. The principle of all should be clearly to err on the safe side (that 
is, on the side of moderation), since some error is unavoidable, and until they are able to 
say with confidence that the cultivators can, without diticulty, pay the rent they propose, 
they should not be satistied that their rates are sufficiently low. But to become independent 
of estimates, the great object of establishing a proper system of Mofussil accounts should 
be perseveringly pursued. 

655. Where rents are generally paid on a division of the crop, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the produce of individual tenures will be more formidable. But then the rights of 
the cultivators will be sufficiently secured by a record. of the rules according to which the 
crops are to be divided, and by securing for the cultivators a fair valuation. And to form 
an aggregate assessment of a village on the principle of moderation above indicated, should 
bea much easier task than the assessment of fields. 

556. Mr. Tulloh indeed, a very intelligent officer, has represented the difficulty of 
estimating produce under such circumstances as neatly insurmountable, but his opinion 
does not seem to be generally supported by that of others, who have had longer experience 
in the Western Provinces; and the late acting member of the Western Board (Mr. Ewer), 
though in his public reports he did not notice the point, has informed me that he by no 
means concurred in the views which Mr. Tulloh submitted. 

557. To return to the case under consideration: if an abatement of 10 per cent. as pro- 
posed by Mr. Barlow, shall be considered necessary, the Government demand would, on the 
principle I have stated, have to be adjusted thus : 


Very just.—J. H. H. l 


Produce = - - = .-. - © = - = 1,477 
Deduct 10 per cent. of estimated rental (1,444) for abatement in 

the rates to be allowed to cultivators = = =- - = 245 

. 1,332 

Five per cent, for expenses = - - - - - - 6 

. : 1,265 

A moiety of estimated profit - =- ~ = =- =- = 398 

927 


being only 26 rupees beyond the assessment proposed by Mr. Barlow. 
558. The collector’s settlement is for 12 


— 


Memorandum by 
H. Mackenzie, esq. 


years. He recommends a lease for 20, con- 
sidering the estate, indeed, as in a state fit 
for permanent settlement. 
559. The Board suggest the expediency of 
leases for 25 or 30 years, 
660. Mouza Bhetee, of the same per 
135—11l. gunnah, 


The existing rules limit the settlement, I believe, to 12 
years; but I fear the Court of Directors will not think our 
data sufficient for a settlement in perpetuity. I should myself 
have no objection to leases of 20 or 30 years, though perhaps 
10 or 12 may be long enough in the first instance —J. HL 
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gunnah, 1s stated to contain 976 begahs, of which 440 are cultivated and 301 arable, but 
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1227 - > 
1228 . - 
1229 - -= 
1230 =- >= 


561. The rental on 440 begahs, estimated according to the rates said to be exhibited in 
the jummabundee of a former malguzar, is stated at 1,165 rupees (including 17 rupees of 
Sewaee) or, adding 27 rupees, the putwarree’s russoom 1,192 rupees. 


Land. Rent, 502. The putwarree’s, papers show an 
zl — average collection from 396 begahs of 778, 
- + =- 952 - - = = 715 orvith putwarree’s russoom 800, all collected 
- = © 4M----e 7f without an arrear. 
- - = 938 = =- = = 756 563. To this the collector adding 42 rupees 


e Us - 440 - - - - 858 for the difference of the rates of seer lands 
l . held by the zemindars, and 17 rupees for 
julkur and mohturfa, suggests the following assessment: 


Produce -= 0 c 00 2 2  - - Bgg 
Deduct five per cent. for expenses (fractions omitted) - = 43 
816 

Ten per cent. malikana Bales A.” ca SUR. COR Se 82 
. ; 734 

Add for difference in seer land, held by Pursue Koeree - - 923 
797 


An item not erplained. 
Deduct for allowance to Mohafiz and Gorait - - - - 10 


Jumma demandable - 


1 
* 
- Y 
+ 
- 


564. He observes, however, that the putwarree's accounts are altogether inaccurate ; and 
taking the produce at 1,192, he proposes to allow the following deductions, amounting to 
417 rupees, viz. to the zemindars 10 per cent. malikana, 10 per cent.for hug tehseel, per- 
quisite of collections and charzes, ? per cent. for repair of roads and supplies, and 3 per 
cent. for repair of wells and payment of police officers; in all 25 per cent.; and to the culti- 
vators 10 per cent, to guard against contingencies ; to be annually remitted on the jumma 
of each assamee, From the remainder, 775 rupees, he further deducts 274 for the put- 
warree, and proposes a jumma of 748 rupees, being the same within a few annas of the 
demand deduced above from the putwarree's papers, The former jumma was 350 rupees. 

565. He proposes to grant pottalis to the 


_ Note.—The Board stated that they had called fora detailed — ryots, specifying the remission granted in 
jummabundee, and proposed to submit it, but it has not been . their favour, and to insert, among various 


sent, 


` other stipulations, a condition in the zemin- 
dar's cabooleats, binding them to allow the 
same. They are further to be bound to grant remissions in case of failure. 
566. The zemindars who are stated to have combined to resist any increase, at first 
refused to engage at the above assessment, but were subsequently induced to consent by the 
threat of farming, and other measures taken by the collector. 


567. The Board objecting to the arrangement of the collector, that his rates were ap- 
parently too high, or at least exhibited the utmost demand of the malguzar; that so large 
a deduction as 35 per cent., though not too much un such an estimate, would occasion dis- 
content in other cases, expressed an opinion, that the putwarree's accounts would atlord the 
best basis for calculating the Government demand (the amount demandable on the two 
statements not differing materially), and that taking those accounts the jumma should have 
been fixed at 673 rupees, giving to the zemindars under clause 2, section 7, Regulation VII. 
1822, 10 per cent. more than was assigned in the first calculation of the collector, which 
gave a demand of 747. 

568. The Board at the same time appear to admit that the putwarrce's accounts are false, 
and while they reject the collector's estimate of assets in fixing the Government demand, 
they propose that the zemindars should collect according to the rates therein entered, though 
evideutly impressed with the persuasion that these rates exceed what can be paid. 

569. The grounds of their recommendation appear to be the same as are above adverted 
to in discussing the settlement of Mouzah Bhuddessereh ; aud with every respect for the 
opinions of the Board, Linust confess they appear to me less und less tenable the more 
I consider them. 

570. They object generally to large deductions from the gross produce, without. settling 
definitively the important question of whether the estimate of produce is not exaggerated, 
and the deductions be necessary to bring it down to the truth, In secking to follow a 
general rule, by proceeding on false data, they seem to me to sacrifice truth to uniformity, 
just as much as formerly, when the estimate of produce frequently followed instead of 

receding the adjustment of the Government demand ; for false putwarree papers are little 
MN r than the artificial dowls of a canoongoe or tehsildar; and in objecting to the arbi- 
trary deductions proposed by Mr. Barlow, they apparently forget that all such deductions 
must be made on grounds explained to the Buard ; whereas, if false accounts. be admitted, 
every real check must be relinquished, and far more glaring and unreasonable inequali- 


ties must prevail, "m . 
57i. Notwithstanding 
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571, Notwithstanding the objections urged by them, the Board are for confirming the 


settlement, in consideration of the combination of the zemindars to oppose the collectors Appendix, No. 81. 


measures, and the spirit of resistance manifested in this the first village settled under the 
rules of Regulation VII. 1822. : 


572. The first point to be settled is the propriety of the rates assumed as the basis of H. Mackenzie, esq. 


Mr. Barlow'scalculation, There is nothing in his proceedings to lead to the belief that 
they are excessive, excepting his proposal to grant an abatement of 10 percent. If they 
be sufficiently moderate to enable the cultivators to cultivate with a profit for a term of 
years, and be assumed as the basis of the Mofussil jummabundee, they ought also, I think, 
to be taken as the groundwork of the assessment. It would then be adjusted according to 
the principle already stated, as follows : : 


Produce Mo 2 € £5. 2 2. - - M65 
Deduct five per cent, for expenses « =- = = = = 60 
P 1,105 

Deduct a moiety of estimated profit under late assessment - — - 378 
727 


573+ If the collector's tates require, as might be inferred to be-his opinion, an abatement 
of 10 per cent. to enable the ryots to pay their rents without distress, the following will be 
the calculation : 


Estimated produce yt 0:0. c c 4,165, 
Deduct 10 per cent. to be abated in cultivator’s rents — - =- — 117 


1,048 
Five per cent. for expenses =- <- = - = = = 8 


i 995 
A moiety of estimated profit under former assessment - =~ 322 


6:3 
574. It is rather singular that the first of these two sums should come so near the assess- 
ment proposed by the collector, and that the latter should coincide with that suggested by 
the Board. 
575. In the latter case, however, the abatement of 10 per cent. in favour of the cultiva- 
tors appears to me to be an essential point gained; and in either case I would not propose 


to disturb Mr. Barlow’s settlement, since the conduct of the zemindars has been such as - 


sufficiently to justify Government in denying them any indulgence, and consequently in 
restricting their profits to any sum not Jess than what they are entitled to by the strict letter 
of the law. : 

576. When a moiety of the profit is given 


. wp, the amount in excess of 20 per cent. But it should always be remembered that it is a contingent 
should be regarded as a donation flowing profit, the whole of which may be lost by a bad season.— 


from the bounty of Government, and should J, H. H. 

be used to encourage improvement, end to 

secure good conduct. The occasional denial or limitation of the boon in cases of miscon- 
duct will be salutary. : 1 


577. The Board apparently understand the collector as intending to restrict the collec- 
tions of the zemindars to the amount specified in the jummabundee, observing that in this 
ease they do not see how they are to be able to grant remissions on occasions of a failure 
of crops, unless Government were to grant a corresponding remission. It is probable, 
however, that Mr. Barlow only proposed to restrict the zemindars to the rates, not the rent, 
specified in the jummabundee, the zemindars being of course to enjoy the advantage of 
extended tillage; and further, he might not unnaturally consider the deductions allowed to 
the zemindars to be sufficient to enable them to bear occasional losses. 


578. If however the rates be sufficiently moderate, it may be hoped that the cultivators 
will not be dependent on remissions from ‘the zemindars, exce ting on such extraordinary 
cases as would call for the interference of Government. But if the rates are at a maximum 
standard for lands fully cultivated, undoubtedly remissions will be constantly required. 
Such a state of things is to be deprecated, as leaving the cultivitors greatly in the power of 
the zemindars; and although rates may be reduced to a fair average, still, if liberal deduc- 
tions are made from the jummabundee, there would be nothing unreasonable in requiring 
the zemindars to allow remissions on the failure of crops, such as the custom of the country 
may have required them to allow. Government, in restricting its own demand, may require 
a proportionate moderation on the part of the malguzars; and though with ryots in easy 
circumstances, the necessity of granting remissions would probably be obviated, it may 
nevertheless be proper to maintain the right of claiming them, 


579. In this case, the I ih by the resident ryots of a right of occupancy, so long 
as they are not guilty of default or misconduct, is distinctly recognized. They appear 
generally to have held under engagements specifying a fixed rent on a given extent of land ; 
736. 003 J sometimes 
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sometimes on verbal agreements, Their tenures are not transferable. How inheritance is 
Appendix, No. 81. regulated is not stated. 


— 580. The village is held in putteedaree tenure, by a considerable number of zemindars 
re 12 persons appearing to be parties to the engagements with Government. It consists of 
tipper Proviicék four puttees, and three thokes; the latter comprising a small portion of the village, pur- 


chased from the old proprietors. The proportion of the jumma payable by each parcener 
appears to have-been settled according to the state of the cultivation in 1220, and the allot- 
ment had now become very unequal; the more powerful of the zemindars paying too little 
the weaker too much. The collector proposed to make a new distribution, under section 12, 
Regulation VII. 1822, according to the lands at present in the occupation of each parcener, 
Should this be objected to, he suggested that a Mofussil settlement should be made, under 
the provisions of clause 2, section 10, of that Regulation. 

581. The Board justly observed, that the last-mentioned rule was applicable to a different 
case, and that the adoption of the first arrangement must depend on its being justified by 
local usage, and that otherwise the parceners, discontented with their lot, must apply for 
a partition, under Regulation IX. 1811. 

582. It may, however, deserve consideration whether some new provision may not. be 

necessary, to prevent the subdivision of vil- 

The management of the village should be kept distinct lages into a multitude of mehals, If the 
from the decision of property; but the latter may, I think, ^ principle I have suggested for keeping dis- 
be left to its legal course.—J. H. H. tinct the malguzaree or management, and 

the property as possessed by the people 
under the law and usage of the country, be approved, it would not apparently be difficult 
to frame such an arrangement, without entailing the serious inconveniences that formerly 
resulted from the attempt to keep together, under one engagement, a number of descendant 
proprietors. ] 

583. The collector does not appear to have fully recorded the right of absentee proprie- 
tors, and both tbe proceedings seem to be defective in this, that they do not sufficiently 
explain the means taken to verify the facts stated. Further, the precise nature of the 
interest possessed by the zemindars, with the rules and restrictions relative to transfers and 

"s successions, do not appear fully developed 

Further inquiry should be directed to these points.— either by Mr. Barlow or Mr. Reade. It is 

J, H. HI not stated whether, when out of possession, 
i they are accustomed to receive any zemin- 
daree russoom or other perquisite, or how possession is recovered after absence. 


Ghazeepore. 


584. With their report on the Ghazeepore settlements next submitted (those of 21 vil- 
lages in the same pergunnah), the Board bring distinctly under discussion the question of 
the course of proceeding to be followed in cases in which the seer lands, (i. e. lands culti- 
vated by the zemindars and their relations) are extensive, and are held under the bharee- 
wuddie or bbacchara tenure. The Board submit the question as relating merely to the 
allowance of malikana; stating, that the zemindars had invariably in past times been 
allowed to hold the lands in question at very low rates: that they had consequently in- 
structed the collector not to assess them at the rate paid by ordinary cultivators ; and that 
they had at the same time directed him, with reference to the increase in the assessment, 
to allow 20 per cent. malikana under the provision of clause 2, section 7, Regulation VII. 
1822. 

585. The collector, in his proceedings under those instructions, appears to have gone con- 
siderably beyond them; for in his calculation of the assessment, he allows 20 per cent., or 
one-fifth of the gross rental, or more than 26 per cent, on the Government jumma, instead 
of only one-sixth of the net rental. 

580. With the proceedings on the first of the villages in question, he submitted whether 
malikana should be allowed on the seer lands, observing that they were often very exten- 
sive, and comprise not only the lands of the zemindars themselves, but those of their 
shikamee asamees. By the former he appears to mean the recorded parceners or managers 

of the village; by the latter, the parcenera 
Shikamee is a term ia common use in Bengal, and seems whose names are not brought upon the Go- 


to have been used correetly by Mr. Barlow.—J. H. H. verument books, But I may here remark 
once for all, that Mr. Barlow’s correspondence 
The question is as to the use of the word seer.—J. H. JI. exhibits the much too frequent use of words 


not defined; and I suspect that the precise 
rights and interests belonging to the different parties may not have been sulliciently ascer- 
tuined and recorded, Tae 
547. The Board are of opinion that the landholders possess a prescriptive title to hold 
their seer lands. upon the present low rate of assessment, and that they would view ny 
deviation from established usage in this respect as a violent innovation, which would break 
in upon their hereditary habits, With reference, however, to the profits thus accruing to 
the zmirdars, the Board doubt whether they should receive the rental of the entire estate, 
the allowance specified in the above-cited rule. . 
ASN. They suwgest that 25 per cent. for expenses and malikana might be allowed on the 
rental derived from ordinary cultivators, with only five per cent. for expenses on the produce 
of the seer lands, To this mode of assess- 


l ie no objection to this arrangement, when the proüt to ment they are of opinion the zemindars rn 
the readily 
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readily accede; but as the arrangement would ^ the zemindars from the seer lands ie uot more than 20 per 
be at variance with the principle of preceding cent. on the ordinary rent of similar lands.—-J. H. H. 
settlements, and might induce too extensive ` 7 . 
an enhancement of the Government demand, This should depend on circumstances, and have reference 
they propose as a general rule for cases in , to the computed profit of the zemindars in the seer lands.— 
which the seer lands are extensive, and their 
rate of rent low, to allow only 10 per cent. in- . . 
stead of 20 per cent. malikana on the jumma, leaving the zemindars the profits derived from 
their seer lands. m . 
589. Now the first and most important question is, whether the right of the zemindars to 
hold their seer lands at the present inadequate rates shall be absolutely admitted ; and 
I confess I greatly doubt whether it ought to be admitted to the extent which Mr. Barlow’s 
definition of the term seer would imply. : E 
590. It is doubtless true, that in most parts of the country the zemindars, when them- 
selves cultivators, and among them the malguzars or mocuddums, are allowed to occupy 
land on easier terms than other classes of cultivators. The higher castes, whose females do 
not assist their labours, require perhaps absolutely some such indulgence, in almost all kinds 
of tillage; and their prejudices also are against their undertaking to raise the more profit- 
able crops which require irrigation, manure and laborious weeding. Even, indeed, without 
any such prejudice, they could not, unassisted by the labour of their families, compete with 
the other and more industrious classes in raising crops requiring much care and many 
hands. 
591. From this cause, however, there results not so much a difference of rates as a dis- 
tinction in the land occupied ; the fields suited for the more elaborate produce (poppy for 
instance) falling into the hands of the lower and laborious classes. And though the pre- 
sent productiveness of the land may in a considerable degree be attributable to the labour 
and capital laid out in its improvement, yet the excess of rent has now reference rather to 
the superior quality of the soil than to the class of the occupant. In other cases, however, 
the ditference of rate appears to be admitted distinctly, in consideration of the caste or class 
to which the occupant belongs; and the extent to which this admission should be carried is 
a point of no inconsiderable importance. 
592. Ifit goes no further than to recognize a right of property in the persons who or 
whose ancestors first colonized the village, or reclaimed it from the waste, or in those to 
whom such right may have been transferred, so as to secure for them a certain rent, in addi- 
tion to or independent of the profits of the cultivator, it would seem to be unobjectionable. 
The zemindar who, when out of possession, receives his seerenath or a money allowance, 
ought naturally to receive a commensurate abatement when he takes the tillage into his 
own bands. 
593- So also, if regulated with reference to the terms on which the parties can afford to 
cultivate, consistently with their religious creed, or customs not less religiously observed, 
the indulgence must be regarded as reasonable under the present circumstances of the 
country, however unreasonable some of the opinions on which the habits of the people are 
formed may to our persuasion appear, Without it, we must exclude from agriculture many 
classes of the community, since we must take the labourer with his prejudices upon him so 
long as the abundance of land shall preclude a selection of labourers. And the question is, 
notso much why the higher orders are favoured, as how it happens that the lower orders are 
subjected and submit to the rates of rent which they actually pay; and why they do not 
tum their freedom from expensive prejudices into a source of profit. The cause is doubtless 
to be found in the attachment of the Indian peasant to his hereditary fields, his patient 
submission to every thing but intolerable exaction, his want of enterprize and ready acquies- 
cence in established custom. Nothing, I 
conceive, would be less humane or wise than Certainly; it should not be thought of; we must in all 
to attempt suddenly to place all classes on our arrangements regard the prejudices of the people, if we 
2 footing, and to look to the land merely, not wish to succeed and give satisfaction—J. H. H. 
to the cultivator, in adjusting the [public 
demand. The difference in favour of particular classes, when regulated on the above prin- 
ciple, cannot I imagine involve any considerable sacrifice of the public dues, nor will it 
prevent the gradual increase of the Government Revenue with the improvement of the ` 
country, But the case is very different if any large class of persons, such as the village 
zemindars, shall claim a right to occupy 
lands at fixed rates, whether those claims be The right should be governed by ascertained usage— 
confined to all the fields now held by them, J. H. H. . 
or extend indefinitely to other lands, ‘ 
594. It is very probable that the original zemindars of the villages, or the leading men 
among them, may be found holding under old grants, or a prescriptive title to certain por- 
tions of land, either free or subject to a light assessment, like the service-lands of potsils and 
mocuddums in other parts of India, or in lien of the dues receivable by them as the first 
colonists, Bat these tenures, I imagine, will generally be of small extent, and of course the 
claims to hold them, like any other claiin to the entire or partial exemption from the jumma 
demandable on account of a specific parcel of 


land, must rest and be examined on each case Certainly.—J. H. H, 
on distinct grounds. . 
505. Instances. of this sort of tenure may, it seems likely, be found in the villages, the 
settlement of which is now under consideration; and the circumstances that induce me to 
735— HL. 004 form 
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“ Seer” is a term common in Behar as well as the Western 
Provinces, and corresponds with the * nujjote" of the Lower 
Provinces.—J. H. H. 


“ Khode-khoost” has in general a different meaning from 
the Fa here ascribed to it, being opposed to “ Py-khoost.” 
—J. H. H. 


form this supposition, also leads to the infer- 
ence that Mr. Barlow and his people have 
given to the word seer much too comprehen- 
sive a meaning, rendering it equivalent to 
khode-khoost, which in those provinces seems 
to be understood, as its etymology would in-: 
dicate, to be applicable to the lands cultivated 
by the proprietor with his own hands, or at 
least at his own charge and risk. 


696. Thus in mouzah Omanpore, I find the seer cultivation reckoned in the general state- 
ment at i 223, being the extent held by the zemindars out of a total cultivation of 264. 


But, with t 


he exception of between 30 and 40 begahs, it seems to be all assessed at the same 


rates as are payable by the other classes of cultivators. The excepted fields are assessed at 
^ only eight annas the begah: and in the detailed jummabundee or rent-roll these fields have 
the word seer inserted opposite to each in the column of Rate per Regah. 
597. The difference of the aggregate rent assessed on the seer lands, and that with which 
they would be chargeable if held by other cultivators, is stated at rupecs 78. 


Further information is wanting on this subject.-—J. 1H. H. 


598. It is clear, that the few begaha rated 
at eight annas are distinct from the general 
holdings of the zemindars, the nature of the 


tenure on which they are held is not explained; and in the case in question there is nothing 
to justify the opinion, that any peculiar privileges attach to all the lands which the zemindars 


See former note on Board's suggestion.—J. H. H. 


occupy or may hereafter occupy. The ad- 
mission of a right, such as the Board would 
apparently recognize, seems to me to be at 


variance with every thing which we know of established rules and usages for adjusting the 


Government demand. 
a 
It is not our intention that the public assessment should 
swallow up all profit in the land tenures of the country, 
whatever may have been the former practice of an arbitrary 
government.—J. H. H. 


599. Even the privileges of the proprietary 
classes seem to yield to the exigency of the 
public assessment; as we have seen the 
rents paid -by all descriptions of cultivators 
in the. villages settled by Mr. Cavendish, 
adjusted at one rate, the Government demand 


having absorbed all rent; and fixed money-rents have, I believe, no existence but where 
created by Government, though the principle of dividing the crop in certain proportions 
may ordinarily be considered to fix a legal limit to assessment. : 


What is here supposed is, I think, very Jikely to have been 
the ease in many instances; and there seems to be no objec- 
tion, provided that the aggregate profits reserved to the land- 
holder are not very disproportionate.—J. H. H. 


Goo. I strongly, therefore, suspect, that 
the existence of sucha right as the Board 
appear to have admitied has been inferred 
from the practice, which a coparcenery of 
landholders will generally be found to adopt, 


of fixing the rent payable by the parceners, . 
by a distribution of the Government jumma and village expenses, modified, in various cases, 
according as the eugagers with Government were able, by power or throuch influence, to 
secure fur themselves a greater or less share of the profit derivable from the lands of the 
village. Under this system, wherever the Government Revenue has been light, the rates of 
the lands cultivated by the zemindars will be found to have been proportionately reduced 
below the ordinary standard. A heavy Government demand would level this distinction, 

6o1. I accordingly perceive, that Mr. Barlow has, in some instances, expressly stated, 
that the rates payable for what he denominates the seer lands were fixed on the above prin- 
ciple; and in one case, in which he specifies the date of the transaction, the adjustment 
would appear to have been made subsequently to our acquisition of the country; a circum 
stance not easily reconciled with the notion of a prescriptive tenure, such as that which is 
supposed to exist. 

6o2. I doubt not that the quantity of land cultivated by the zemindars will be found to 
be altogether arbitrary, and to have varied from year to year according to their means or 
caprice. The practice under past settlements, which were formed on loose estimates, or 
without any minute investigation of the internal details of villages, can scarcely be taken 
as a precedent; and on the whole I confess I should be clear for rejecting the pretension of 
the zemindars, if it extends the length which I have supposed, without much further evi- 
dence that it rests ou solid grounds, I cordially concur with the Board in desiring to secure 
the zemindars from the evil of a rapidly-enhanced assessment, I fear much mischief was 
done in Bundlecund from an inattention to the important object of avoiding sudden change, 
and especially the sudden resumption from a large body of people of their accustomed means 
of livellioad Possibly Mr. Waring’s rates were generally speaking as moderate as he 
conceived them to be, and left to the ordinary cultivator an adequate profit, But the com- 
forts of the people and the good of the district might not the less be sacrificed hy ourat 
once drawing into the publie treasury so large a portion of the rents which the zemindars 
hud been accustomed to enjoy, as must have been resumed by an increase of eight upon 
29 lacs. ‘Their profits were chiefly, I imagine, enjoved in the form of light rates of assess 
ment upon the juil in their cultivation; for in Bandlecund almost the whole land not 
occupied by Py-hhoost cultivators seems to have been cultivated by zhinindars ; but no claim 

to the perpetual establishinent of such rates 

Could not the ordinary rent of the seer lands which are was ever, that 1 remember, advanced ; and 
cultivated agaist 
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against any hasty or unmeasured relinquish- cultivated by the zemindars be ascertained ? and the difference 
ment of the Government dues in Azimghur between such rents, and the assessment payable by the occus 
must be urged the necessity which will, pant zemindars, be considered a part of their 20 per cent. 
I doubt not, be found to exist, of reducing — malikana ?!—J. H. H. 
the assessment in Bundlecund and possibly 


in other quarters. 
E As already intimated, it will probably be found in almost all districts, that certain 


advantaces have been allowed to the zemindars and to cultivators of the higher classes. In 
other cases zemindars, or the headmen among them, will perhaps be found holding certain 
parcels of land free of assessment, or on sers favoured terms, All such cases must be 
accurately defined, and the grounds of any in ulgence, with the extent of it, carefully 
noted. ‘Though justice and policy demand that we should not disregard distinctions made 
by former Governments, they equally require ) . 
that we should not extend beyond their ex- All very just.—J. H. H. 
isting limits distinctions arbitrarily made. . : . 
604. Where the abatement in favour of zemindars, and other superior classes, may be 
merely such as to put them on a footing as to profit with the cultivators of inferior castes, 
the difference between the rates cannot be regarded as & source of special advantage to be 
tet against the proprietary, or other allowances which they would receive if the lands cul- 
tivated by them were held by inferior classes, since it goes merely to make up for a dis- 
advantage under which they lie as cultivators, in being compelled to employ hired labour or 
otherwise, But in such a case care must be taken that the inferior classes are not over- 
burthened or their cultivation restricted; on the other hand, when the zemindars may claim 
the abatement as a special privilege, to which they are entitled in their capacity of zemin- 
dars, the difference of rate will be a clear source of profit. If the tenure shall have been 
distinctly recognised by the ruling power as restrictive of its rights (whether exercised 
directly by a Government officer, or indirectly through a farmer or other Government 
assignee) its assessment with the ordinar t í 
rates should be objectionable. But still the The observations in this paragraph appear to me all just 
probe may fairly be set ieu the allowance and accurate.—J. H. H. 
or proprietary income which the zemindars 
would otherwise receive, since it is presumable that the abatement of rent was only a mode 
of recognising the right of property, or of remunerating the service of management. 
605. The rule ultimately proposed by the 
Board would apparently be arbitrary and Sve former remark on the rule proposed.—J. H. H. 
unequal in its results, for the profit on the : 
seer lands will bear very different proportions to the aggregate rental; and it is not indeed 
clear what the Board proposed to regard as a sufficiently considerable amount to bring the 
case within their rule. Their first suggestion would equally lead to wide irregularities; and 
still more unequal would it be altogether to omit the profit from consideration. 
606. On the whole the most equitable rule 
appears to be to deduct the net profit derived This appears to correspond in substance with what I have 
from the seer cultivation from the allowance suggested; but in ascertaining the net profit of the seer cul- 
that would otherwise be assigned to the tivation, care must be taken not to confound the cultivator's 
zemindars, allowing in the cultivation of the contingent profit with the malikana, or due of the proprietor, 
net profit such deductions from the aggre- which is a proportion of the rate rents payable to him by his 
gate of the difference of rents as are admit- tenants. Even this, however, is contingent when the settle- 
ted on the general rental. ment is made with the proprietor.—J. H. H. 
607. In some cases, indeed, it may be 
found (though if the matter be fully sifted they will, | imagine, be rare) that the profits on * 
the seer exceeds the utmost amount which would under other circumstances be allowed, 
In these cases, if we maintain the seer tenures, it seems to be equitable, on the principle £ 
have suggested, to withhold from the zemin- i 
dars all other proprietary perquisite; and it Certeinly.—J. H. H. 
might even be questioned Whether they could : 
justly claim any remuneration for the trouble and risk of management, or compensation for 
incidental expenses, since all such a. perhaps justly be held to be provided for in the 
income derivable from the seer lands. But if the zemindars are to hold these lands at the 
same rates when the mehal may be farmed, it is not likely that they would make themselves 
responsible for the payment of the Revenue without a consideration equal, or nearly so, to 
that which would induce a farmer to undertake the risk, if prevented from imposing injurious 
exactions ; and as it is manifestly expedient to give the preference to malguzars connected with 
the village community by some permanent tie, there can be no reason for denying to the ; 
possessors of the seer lands the same advantages as would be conceded to a stranger. That 
they hold the tenures in question is a good reason, on the view I have taken, for restricting 
the amount of the allowances which we bestow in consideration of their proprictary and mal- 
guzaree character; but it would be unreasonable to carry the restriction so far as to deny to 
them what, on their recusance, we must give to another; and the question then is, what 
allowance ought to be made on the gross rental to the farmers, whom we require and expect 
to adhere, in their dealings with the ryots, to the terms of our settlement. { have no doubt 
that the rate of allowance must vary with | 
the circumstances of the different mehals, Doubtless all thesé variations must occur.—J. H. H. 
their extent, their capability of improvement, Q 
the number, character and condition of the cultivators; and the condition of the farmer, 
whether a stranger, or himself a resident cultivator, will also influence the determination of 
735—111. PP the 
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à the question. As an average, I should not be disposed to object to the scale of allowance. 
Appendix, No. 81. ordinarily professed to be made in passed settlements with zemindars, though satisfied that 


— in many cases five per cent. is altogether insufficient to meet the expenses of the malguzar, 
- | and that one-eleventh of the remainder is 
I concur in this remark, and look with anxiety to a per- a very inadequate allowance to proprietary 


manent assessment for the Western Provinces, which will ^ malguzars, if we would make land really à 
raise the income of the landholders, as in the Lower Provinces. valuable property to its owners, and desire 
—J. H. II. to raise that class of malguzars above the 
condition of mere farmers of the Revenue. 
ds i "S 608. In the extreme case contemplated, 
I see no objection to what is proposed iu this paragraph; therefore, I would" theoretically adopt the. 
but the instructions that may be founded upon it should be rule proposed by the Board, leaving the 
as clear as possible, to obviate misconception.—J. H. H. zemindars to enjoy the profits of their seer 
E lands, whether under engagements or not; 
but setting these profits against the allowances to which they would otherwise be entitled 
and, when the former might exceed the latter, reducing the amount allowed for expense and 
responsibility to the rate that would be required by a mere farmer, to the exclusion of all 
emoluments assigned to zemindaree maleuzars in virtue of their proprietary character. 
Practically the amount to be allowed on the extreme case must, as I have above intimated, 
vary with circumstances ; just as in settling with a Revenue farmer, we must in different places 
take different proportions of the gross rental. But in my notes on the statements submitted 
] shall use the general rate (of five per cent. and 4th), because E cannot of course venture 
to decide on the local and special considerations which doubtless apply to each of the several 
mehals, On paper one may advantageously indicate general principles; but they can be 
safely applied to practice only in the field and among the people ; and if the Board have in 
any case reason to suspect that the arrangements suggested by a collector have been framed, 
by him without a full communication with the people, (this implies the power of freely con- 
versing with them about the business in hand), they should certainly not keep Government 
in ignorance of the circumstance, for it may well be questioned whether, in such a case, a 
cutcherry in Cawnpore, Allahabad or Ghazeepore presents any great advantage over a Cal- 
cutta olfice ; and in most cases the Persian kyfeeut of a Native otlicer will be a less safe and 
satisfactory authority than the English report of the European functionary. 

Gog. I annex a statement exhibiting in a moderate compass all the most important parts 
of the information in regard to each mehal that is contained in the papers of the col- 
lector, In these there is much repetition which might have been advantageously omitted, 
the facts applicable to all the villages should have been stated in a general report, or rather 
might have been explained bya reference to the particulars recorded on the settlement of 
Bhetree. 

610. In submitting his revised proceedings regarding mouzah Adadhee, Mr. Barlow 
remarks as follows : 


“ The Board will observe from my roobukaree, that under an impression that the rates 
exhibited in the putwarrees' accounts might be fictitious, and not the real rates of the village, 
an attempt was made to fix the assessment on a revised jummabundv, prepared by the 
aumeen, with reference to the quality of the lands. The zemindars would on no account be 

ersuaded to agree to the jumma thus proposed; and as they were dissatisfied at having a 
Jumma formed on au estimated jummabuudy, and as, on maturer consideration, I thought it 
hazardous to adopt any measure that might tend to alter the existing rates, I determined at 
length upon fixing the jumma on the assets exhibited in the putwarry’s accounts of the last 
four years; and, as a proof of their probable accuracy, I have to observe that the zemindars 
are willing that the pottahs should be distributed agreeably to the rates recorded in the 
jummmabundy.” 


Git. Now it will be observed, that for the year 1231 the rental assessed by the aumeen 
agrees with the putwarry's accounts and with the jummabandy. Although, therefore, the 
zemindars have a very good reason for preferring an assessment on the average collections 
of the four passed years, ag exhibited im accounts which show so much smaller an average 
rental than that stated for the last year, their objection to what was proposed can scarcely 
have rested on the ground stated by the collector; and since the difference between these 
accounts and the aumeen’s assessment is to be found, not in the rates of rent, but in the 

quantity of land cultivated, it is not apparent 
I should rather think, from what the collector states, that how the zemindars, having consented to the 
the chief difference is in quality of the lands, and consequent distribution of pottahs as stated, can be re- 
rule of assessment, as stated by the aumeens.—J. H. I4. garded as a proof of the accuracy of the 
accounts; nor can L immediately upprehend 
how the havard of altering existing rates wouid have been incurred had Mr. Barlow pur 

sued his original purpose. 


A:imghur. 


oard's Letter, G12. The last settlement of Mr. Reade's which has been submitted by the Board, is that 
dated 27 May 1?25. of Belah, Rias and Bhugnanpore. : 
Gra. These villages contain 1,531. heguhs, of which 79 are in dispute, 503 minhaee, 
610 amable, not eulivated, goo cultivated and 39 fallow. 
Cra. Number of houses 57. number of ploughs, 321. 
615. The Mufussil rental, according. to the measurement paper, is stated at 1,232. The 
putwarrees" accounts give an average rental of 1,100, all collected without bulanze. 


616, The 
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616. The proprietors appear to be eight Moslems and absentees, of whom seven are X 
women, Purdah Nusheen. . . Appendix, No. 81, 
617. Mr. Reade, taking the putwarrees’ accounts as the basis of his calculation, states ME 
the jumma demandable, after & deduction of 15 per cent. for expenses and malikana, at Mee by 
rupees 955, but proposes to limit the assessment to rupees 650, with a view to the circum» ^" esq. 
s of the proprietors, i . : 
at The Beard observing that a deduction of five per cent. for expenses, and 20 er 
cent, malikana, would leave a jumma of rupees 841, still proposes to confirm Mr, Reade's 
settlement, in order to secure for the proprietors an adequate income, and, with reference to 
the increase in the former jumma, being still about 33 per cent. . 
619. The jumma strictly demandable under Regulation VII. 1822, allowing five per cent. 
for expenses, would be as follows; and considering that the putwarries' accounts are taken 
as the basis of calculation, and that 31 begahs appear to be held seer at light rates; the 
demand would not, I think, under ordinary circumstances, be too high. 
Ret - =- = = © =. = + © 1,106 
Deduct five per cent., expenses - - - =- 66 
1,050 1,050 
Deduct one-sixth for malikana - =- = = 175 434 
Jumma of Government - - -. 875 3)616 
: 308 


620. But the 


jumma of the past settlement having been only 434, an adjustment on the 
principle which i 


have suggested would give the following result: 


Net rental, as above - =- = =- - = 1,050 
Deduct, in favour of zemindars, a moiety of profit - — 308 
742 


621. This appears to be an abundantly easy assessment. If we undertake to provide for 
the personal wants of the zemindars, especially multiplied as they may be under the opera- 
tion of the Mahomedan law, the whole Revenue of Government would scarce suffice to 
feed the host of beggars we shall create or perpetuate; and indeed in this case the allow- 
ance would seem to be ample to keep the parties above want. 

622. In the letter submitting this settlement, the Board took occasion to suggest the 
expediency of granting leases for 25 or go years. But I confess I doubt whether Goruck- 
pore is yet ripe for settlement for so extended a term, : f 

623. Where land is abundant and easily cultivated, the thing necessary to ensure im- 
provement appears to me to be light rates, that shall leave the cultivators a considerable 
profit from their labours and induce the rapid increase of population. The rates should be 
fixed for a considerable term, and 25 or 30 years would, I think, be unobjectionable: and 
above all, the cultivators must be secured from the improvident rapacity of the malguzars, 
This being done, it will not, I conceive, be at all necessary to fix an absolute limit to the 
Government demand for a longer period than may be requisite to protect the people from 
arbitrary demands and unfounded alarm. The principle that rates being fixed, the Govern- 
ment Revenue and the demand of the Sudder malguzar can rise only in proportion to the 
extension of cultivation, being once established, and the rates assumed being such as to 
hold out ample encouragement to tillage, the public assessment might probably be adjusted 
annually without Arie Ms with the improvement of the country, if we had European 
officers enough possessing the requisite qualifications to secure for the people a fair measure- 
ment, A measurement by Natives, unchecked, would doubtless be attended with infinite 
abuse, and therefore the Government jumma, 


on the plan proposed, should not be rendered 
open to re-adjustment oftener than the Euro- 
pean Revenue officers can be expected to 
return to the revision of the individual mehals; 
But any 
the period which this consideration ‘may 
suggest, appears to me to be unnecessary, 
and as it will tend to weaken the securities of 
the great body of the cultivators, will, | am 
disposed to think, be positively mischievous, 


tga linn of revision beyond ` 


This, however, must be very seldom, if we look to the 
whole or any considerable part of the villages in any ordinary 
collectorship.—J. H. H. 


This is contrary to received opinious in favour of the Sud- 
der assessment being fixed for a long period or in perpetuity ; 
and at present the Regulations do not admit of a Sudder 
malguzar giving pottahs to his ryots beyond the term of hia 

: own engagements with Government.—J. H. I, 


624, The case is Uifferent in highly cultivated parts of the country, where improvement 
must be looked for from the construction of wells, and other useful works requiring & con- 
siderable outlay of capital. Even there, indeed, an assurance against any rise in the rates 


per begah would leave the zemindars with a 
strong inducement to undertake the works 
contemplated, since they might add indefi- 
nitely to the productiveness of the lands as- 
sessed, without becoming liable to any en- 
hancement of the jumma during the term for 
which rates might be fixed, 
735—AH. $ 


The zemindars must be encouraged to improve their estates 
by a limitation of the public assessment upon them, not b 
limiting the rates of rent payable by their tenants.—J. 17. H. 


Pp? 625. But 
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625, But probably nothing short of a specifi 
Appendix, No. 81. . 


This is highly probable.—J. H. H. 


Certainly, if not a settlement in perpetuity, which has its 
advantages and disadvantages.—J. H. H. 


Tt was directed in the decennial settlement of the Lower 

Provinces, that no russud should extend beyond the third 

ear; and perhaps this would be a good general rule for the 
pper Provinces.—J. H. H. 
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c engagement, barring all inquisition during 
the term requisite to secure a full return of 
the capital expended, would give sufficient 
confidence to induce the outlay. Indeed, 
even with a fixed jumma, the application of 
capital to agricultural improvement is not 
likely to be carried to the desired extent. 


626. In such cases, therefore, I should 
fully concur with the Board in recommend- 
ing long leases, 


627. The Board have rightly, I think, set 
their. face against the system of rusudee 
jummas, i. e. a demand rising progressively, 
according to an estimate of prospective im- 
provement. Such estimates have, [ believe, 


in practice been found to be constantly fallacious; the zemindars bind themselves carelessly 
for a distant period, with little thought of the means by which they are to fulfil their engace- 
ment, and the increased demand anticipating the actual means of the zemindars, frequently 
operates to prevent the very improvement in contemplation of which it was imposed. 


628, The reasons assigned by the Board in the letter now referred to, against the separate 
lease of waste land to parties distinct from the village community, appear to be entirely 
just; but I cannot conceive the grounds on which they should doubt the competency of 


I do not remember what the Board say on this point; 
but they probably mean, that where a private right of pro- 
perty is recognized, Government cannot with consistency 
grant separate leases for the waste lands without the concur- 
rence of the proprietor.—J. H. H. ` 


Without seeing the suggestions of the Board and Mr. 
Reade, which are here adverted to, I do not feel competent 
to offer an opinion upon the subjects of them. | 


But the attention which Mr. Mackenzie has given to 
them satisfies me that we may rely on the forms of state- 
ment and proceedings which have been prepared by him as 
well calculated for the purposes intended by them. 1 can 
therefore have no hesitation im expressing my acquiescence in 
the adoption of them, and shall only offer a few general 
remarks for his consideration.—J. H. I. 


Government, under the law of the country, 
to make such arrangements if deemed expe- 
dient; they must, I think, have inadvertently 
applied rulesapplicable only to tracts in which 
Government has compounded for its rights. 


629. Having now gone over in detail the 
settlement submitted to Government from 
different quarters, I proceed to notice the 
valuable and important suggestions submitted 
by the Board of Revenue for the Central Pro» 
vinces, and by Mr. Reade in the papers now 
adverted’ to, relative to the forms of state- 
ments and proceedings to be hereafter used. 


630. In most of the general remarks con- 
tained in the papers in question I am dis- 
posed fully to concur; and I need not, I am 
sure, express my conviction, that in every 
measure adopted or suggested by them, the 
authorities referred ta are actuated by so true 


a zeal for the public interests as to induce them, where we happen to differ, candidly to 
weigh the objections that occur to me, and to use what is useful with the same readiness 


that they reject what is erroneous, 


631. In so complicated an arrangement it is impossible there should not be many dif- 
ferences of opinion. Indeed, the most serious difficulty I have experienced has been that of 
forming any conclusions of my own on which | couid satisfactorily rest, 


I fully concur in all that is stated on this head.—J. IT. H. 


632. First, as to the preliminary inquiry 
and report of the Native officers, I confess 
I should be disposed to think that those 


Certainly —J, H. H. 


officers, when properly instructed, will be very advantageously employed in investigating 
and reporting on all the points to which the attention of the collector is subsequently to be 
directed, since such preliminary inquiry, if tolerably well conducted, will greatly facilitate 
the future investigation of the collector; and their inquiries on many points might be con- 
ducted at seasons not admitting of the progress of their measurcuicnts, But certainly their 
attention should be directed, as suczested by 
Mr. Reade and the Board, chiefly to facts 
admitting of distinct verification. 


633. Their reports should be made to correspond, as nearly as possible, in arrangement 
with that which may be adopted in collector's roobukaree of settlement, that resulis may be 
readily compared, 


634. It is still more important that the arrangement of the matter contained in the several 
papers should be uniform, ‘The precise method followed is of much less importance ; and 
there is little to object against that proposed by Mr, Reade in his roobukarree, thouzh fam 
disposed to think, that as the amount of the Government demand must be fixed after a full 
udvertence to all the circumstances of the village, and those by whom it is owned or occu- 
pied, the adjustment of the jumma should be reserved for the concluding section; and some 
further alterations and additions will be suggested hereafter, 


o 635. In 
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635. In regard to the preliminary roceedings of the Native officers, it appears to me that 


the Board and Mr. Reade do not sufficiently 
distinguish between the points to be put for 
inquiry, and the reoord to be formed for the 
purpose of exhibiting the result of the inves- 
tigation. 


This distinction should be particularly noticed —J. H. H. 


636. To guard against omission is the object of the first; and with this view a number of 
questions must be pat which may find no application in individual mehals, 


637. Thus, of the 118 points specified in the reports prepared under Mr. Cavendish’s 


directions, relative to estates in 


Seharunpore, there are many that it will be needless to 


potice in Azimghur, But we must not hastily reject any head of inquiry found to be useful. 
in any part of the country, since we can scarcely expect the Native officers to furnish infor- 
mation on matters not brought distinctly to their notice; and in order, therefore, to ensure 
a full investigation of each village in the country, it is desirable that they should have before 
them whatever points are likely to arise in the course of settling all. 


638. It was rather to be expected that many new questions should be raised as the work 
of settlement proceeded, than that any of those originally propounded should be found 
superfluous; though of course many having reference to special tenures and arrangements 
could not universally apply. To enable the Native officers fully to understand the scope of 


the Board's orders, and of Regulation VII. 
1822, much instruction by the collectors 
must be necessary, especially at the outset, 
and until the practical application of the law 
shall have been fully developed. 


639. This must particularly be required to 
- teach them to give the result of their ingui- 
ries in a clear and complete shape, without 
encumbering their statements with useless 
matter, and to prevent their being misled 
by the fulness of inquiries designed to meet 
every contemplated case. - 


640. The statement furnished by the Na- 
tive officer under Mr. Reade, seems to have 


Certainly ; and the Native officers should be furnished with 
an extract from the Persian version of the Regulation— 
J. H. H. 


Note.—]I may observe in this place, in explanation of the 
comparatively little progress made in the formation of de- 
tailed settlements under Regulation VII, 1822, that besides 
the delay which, from particular circumstances, occurred in 
the circulation of the Persian version of that Regulation, 
the Revenue officers have also, in many districts, been 
grently occupied with the mere summary adjustment of the 
Revenue for estates resigned by their proprietors and lapsed 
farms.—H. McK. 


been prepared without the requisite instruc- 

tion; and consequently, iu noticing all the points specified in the Board's perwannah, he 

has been led into a good deal of unnecessary 

detail It is the object of the revised form 

proposa by Mr. Reade to correct this error; the 
ut [ am afraid he has fallen into the oppo- 

site and more serious mistake of omitting 

what ought to be recorded. 


ative officers.—J. H. H. 


641. In many respects, indeed, he has greatly improved upon the original. Thus it seems 
to be clear, that the village jageers being stated under the head of minhaee, there is no 
reason for repeating the detail in another place. The same remark applies to the sewaee 
cultivations, which are properly thrown together. An abstract of the putwarree's accounts 
appear to be sufficient; since br the year of settlement a detailed jummabundee will be an- 
nexed to the measurement papers. ltis under this head thut Mr. Reade has chiefly abridged 
the ee but, as above noticed, it may be further abridged by the omission of the jum- 
mabundee. 


642. As to several of the items proposed to be omitted, I confess I am not satisfied with 
the reasons assigned for the omission. f 


643, Their insertion ia a cousiderable security against omissions, or the very common 
mistake of imagining that what is found to be frequently uniform will be found to be wni- 
versal. The questions occupy little space, and the insertion of them can occasion little 
waste of time. Where there may be no particulars existing, of the nature of that to which 
the inquiry refers, the fact can be stated in a single word. So also, where the parti- 
culars may be common to all the villages settled (a point that must not be hastily assumed), 
the circumstance may be noticed by a brief reference to preceding investigations, or men- 
tioned once for all in a preparatory report. And this cannot involve any serious trouble, 
either to the executive officer or the controlling authority. Nay, if an uniform arrangement 
be observed, even the repetition of the details will be found little troublesome, especially if 
the European Revenue officers accustom 
themselves to read the papers, instead of 


having them read to them. not be difficult of acquirement.—J. H. H. 


644. I would still, therefore, retain the 


A good intelligible nuksheh will be of great use in guiding 


This would be of great use, and the qualification would 


quin regarding the jureeb and the size of 
the begah, The particulars regarding trees 
it would not, I think, be proper to omit; for 

735—111. the 


It appears to me of great importance that the local jureeb, 
and its exact proportion to the standard begah now meant to 
be introduced, should be stated in all cases; but 1 am not 
satisfied that there is any necessity for specifying the English 

PP3 acre, 
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acre, except in the English abstracts; and if not, I would 
rather omit all mention of it, to prevest confusion. 

As we are now about to establish a new measure for the 
begah in the Upper Provinces, would it not be easy to adapt 
it at once to the acre, by using a guz exactly correspondin 
with the English yard, instead of a guz of 33 inches, which 
does not agree sud the Jlahee guz, or with any other measure 
generally established, I believe; whereas a guz of 2 hauts, 
or 36 inches, is already used in some parts of the country, 
and would be perfectly intelligible every where. 

If this were used, the number of square guz or yards in the 
measured begahs would always show its exact proportion to 
the acre of 4,840 square yards, without any other specifica- 
tion.—J. H. H, 
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the rights attaching to them are important to 
the people; and the destruction of topes is 
by no means one of the least distressing 
effects of an over-assessment and pubiic sales: 
the principle being, that the inquiries of the 
Native officers should pave the way for those 
of the collector. The consideration that any 
matter is to be noticed in the roobukaree of 
settlement, affords no ground for excluding it 
from the [emper report. 

_ 645. The tanks and jheels being entered 
in the mouzinah, and any collections from 
them under the head of Sewaee, the separate 


MED ann of them may certainly be omitted, 
his remark will apply to other items. But 
the right of free pasture and forest, where existing, ought to be noticed, and the heads 
applicable to them should be retained, though there may be no collection. 


646. The abstract of demands, receipts and balances, as exhibited in the putwarry’s 
accounts, need of course contain only the items of miscellaneous collection entered in those 
accounts, all miscellaneous collections not specified in the assets of the Government jumma 
being understood to be forbidden. And where the whole demand has been regularly col- 
lected, I see no objection to the omission of the head of Arrears; but the Umsool or collection 
should be stated. 


647. The jummabundee had better be kept distinct. 


648. The proposed addition of an explanation of the arable lands not under tillage, seems 
to be very proper: and of course, along with a detail of the rates chargeable on the culti- 
vated land, a specification of those prevailing in the neighbouring villages should be given. 
The extent to which irrigation may prevail should be stated. 


649. The reasons assigned for omitting the inquiries regarding ryots do not appear to be 
sufficient, though the questions to be put might be advantageously rendered more specific ; 
and, indeed, generally, as the settlement proceeds, the collectors should issue such instruc- 
tions and interrogatories to their Native officers as may be suggested by past proceedings, 
without holding themselves bound to the mere letter of the Board's perwannah. 


650. Where bhutaee or kunkoot is unknown, the head will of course be blank; but the 
insertion of it, as a matter of inquiry, ought, I think, for the reasons already stated, to 
be genera! i 

651. The section regarding the fixing of rates was doubtless intended to contain any 
explanation that the Revenue officers might 
be able to afford regarding the mode in which 
the existing rates of rent were adjusted, and 
a notice of any changes that might have oc- 

curred, with the causes and dates thereof. Also, in cases in which the Revenue officers 

may themselves have to assess rates, the data and authority on which they may adjust 
(C them. 

. 652, Under the head of the Sherhi Sooltanee should be entered the pergunnah rates re- 

corded by the canoongoes, where such record may be found. 

653. It seems to be essential to retain all the heads of inquiry relative to the proprietors: 

The origin and nature of their tenure should 
in all cases be particularly specified, that we 
may be sure that the rights recorded are not 
the creation of our artificial system. 

654. The section regarding talocks may be omitted at the discretion of the collectors 
in revard to villages never included in more extensive estates. 


635. As to the village officers, although we are chiefly concerned with the putwarry and 
police, yet as a record of the remainder, with the perquisites received by them, in addition 
to any land they may hold in jaghire, can be made upon the spot with great ease, and with 
little or no expenditure of time and paper, 
and the information is at least curious, the 
specification should not, think, be onutted, 

656, It is requisite to complete the picture of the village communi y, and the perquisites 
of the different oflicers must be taken into account in estimating the gains of the cultivators, 


657. As to the population, Í am not aware that in any quarter any dissatisfaction has been 
created by the inquiry as to the number of the pone: and though probably the returns are not 
very accurate, they must still be nearer the truth than any calculation that could be formed from 
the mere specification of houses, Possibly, to take a census of the people as a distinct meas 

sure, und on a general system, might excite 
alarm (though the alarm of the people is some- 
times merely the lazüiess of our otlicers) and 
might give occasion to abuse. But comvined 
with the sttlement of the land Revenue, which is of course the matter of paramount interest, 


and 


This is a very important section, and should be prepared 
with the greatest possible attention to aceuracy.—J. H. H, 


This section will also merit the fullest inquiry and care, to 
prevent fraud or error.—J. H, H. 


I fully concur—J. HI. H. 


Docs this mean in not having given &ufficient explanation 
of the motive? —J. H. H. 
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and conducted village by village, the opera- 2! ——- 
tion seems to be Vbbrecibtala e; and the * I see no objectiony—J. H., H, Appendix, No, 18. 
tunity of so conducting it ought not a : A 
Mardi to he Jost t " + I think it highly important and desirable.—J. H, H. 


58. Some points appear to be omitted . 
which ought ti be phe: ed. The average produce of the different crops on different kind 
of land, with the expenses and income of a cultivator possessed of one or a certain number 
of wells employed in irrigation; the agricultural instrumente and live stock possessed by 
the people; the number of pykhoost cultivators occupying land in the village, and the num- 
ber of persons residing in 3t who cultivate pykhoost elsewhere; the average price of pro- 
duce, the market in which it is sold, the weights used, and other miscellaneous particulars, 

659. On the whole, however, much must be left to the discretion of the executive offi- 
cera; Government can do little more than indicate the general points for inquiry or dis- 
cussion, but the detailed particulars to be investigated can scarcely be anticipated, 

660. The arrangement, so it be uniform, is of inferior importance; and that adopted by 
Mr. Reade, in his settlement roobukaree, is very distinct. 1 think, however, that it might, 
in some respects, be improved. 7 : me St, 

661. The detail of the land comprised in the village, and the establishment of its limits, 
properly take the first place; and the minahee land being accounted for, the detail of the 
maleuzaree naturally follows, . 

662, This, I conceive, should be followed by a statement of the number of begahs culti- ` 
vated with the several crops, the estimated produce per begah, and the average value of the pro- 
duce. Next should come a statement of the rates of rent chargeable on the different kinds * 
of land, the extent of each under cultivation, and the amount of rent payable. Then, if any, 
the lands cultivated under bhutaee or kunkoot tenure, the extent of each kind, the produce, 
the mode of its distribution, the value of the share taken as revenue. 

663. Then detail of the culturable land uncultivated. "- 

664. To this section should be added some explanation of the profit and loss sustained in 
the cultivation of the chief articles, or rather, of the out-turn of all the parcels of land ordi- 
narily cultivated with a single plough, or occupied by a single cultivator. 

665. Then may follow the sewaee collections. 

666. Then the abstract of past cultivation and receipts, as given by the putwarree. 

667. Then a detail of the different classes of cultivators, with the rights and obligations 
belonging to each, those possessing an hereditary or transferable tenure, and those possessing 
a tenure both hereditary and transferable, being specially and separately noticed. 

668. Then a specification of any persons entitled to receive any rents or perquisites from 
any class of cultivators as owners of the land. ; 

669. Then an explanation of the mode in which the Mofussil rent is collected, with a spe- 
cification of the persons having a voice in the management of village affairs, in the disburse- 
ment and audit of the village expenses, and the like. T 

670. Then the village servants, or persons 


holding land, or receiving any perquisites in I see no objection to any of the details here proposed, but 
consideration of service rendered. the occupation of time which they must require; experience 
671. Then hired labourers. will show how far this is a serious and insuperable difficulty, 
672. Then slaves, if any. : or otherwise, f 
673. Then the Sudder malguzars, with an It is not, I believe, intended to bring many of these details 
explanation of the nature of their tenure, if upon the English record of proceedings; nor will it, I con- 
hereditary, if elective, if selective. ceive, be requisite to send them to the Presidency. If the 
674. Then miscellaneous matters, original be deposited in the collectors office, and a copy sent 


675. Lastly,the adjustment of the Govern- to the local Board, it will, L conceive, be sufficient.—J. H. H. 
Tent Revenue. : . 
676. The last head would not, of course, find an place in the reports of the Native 
officers; but in all the other items it appears to me dat those reports, and the collector's 
sobukarees, should be prepared according to an uniform system. 
677. I annex a more detailed skeleton draft of the form to be observed. Under each 
head there should, of course, be references 
to the authority for the statement given; I have nothing to offer on this statement, but that I would 
but the examination of witnesses and proe ^ recommend its eing put into Persian before it is finally 
ceedings relative to the different heads need adopted and sent to the Boards,—J. H. H. 
not be kept distinct, when it is convenient to 
pursue inquiry on many of the points at once, Letters and numbers will afford easy means 
of reference. Nor can it be necessary to enter all the questions put to witnesses, when their 
answers are complete without them, j 
678. With respect to the English reports and proceedings to be submitted to Government, 
they must certainly be in much detail, in order to satisfy the authorities at home. I have 
endeavoured to prepare such forms as will, I hope, answer this purpose, without proving too 
cumbersome and voluminous, 
679. For each village I propose to ha ! 
dede d Mice; An de E aix hea ds of It will be of great use to have printed forms.— J. H. H. 
which may, I conceive, be advantageously A wider column should perhaps be left for remarks, unless 
printed The addition by the collector of a they are subjoined, with a number of reference, which would, 
ew explanatory remarks will, I imagine, I think, be preferable —J. H, H. 
enahle 
* For this Statement, see Mr. Hult Mackenzie's reply to the Circular Letter of the 17th Jan. 1832, 
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—— -——- enable the authorities at home to form as accurate a judgment as the nature of the 
Appendix, No. 81. case admits, in regard to the propriety of the arrangements proposed for their sanction. 
680. The heads of the columns, and, as 
e by — This will be very useful.—J. H. H. far as possible, the specification of the several 
- Mackenzie, esq. items, I propose to have printed, so as to 
save the collectors and their officers the trouble of writing more than is absolutely necessary. 
T should hope that most of the information required may be supplied with tolerable accuracy, 
though of course all statistical returns must be received as approximations only to the truth, 
681. The particulars regarding agricultural produce will at first probably occasion many 
doubts and difficulties, but these will, I trust, gradually become less formidable as the Re- 
venue officers, European and Native, get accustomed to thé work. 
; 682. In some cases the statements must 
This should be noticed ina paper of instructions, to accom- be partially left blank, and in others a refer- 
pany the form.—J. H, H. ence to genera] reports or to former proceed- 
ings will sulice; much must of course be 

left to discretion. 
Ditto. ` 683. All matters of a general nature will 
of course be conveyed in the shape of me- 

moirs, applicable to pergunnahs or other considerable tracts of country. 
684. In order to exhibit the general results of the settlement for such pergunnahs and 
other tracts, ] propose that statements, ac- 
L conclude that these will be pointed out—J. H. H. cording to the forms No.1, 2,3 and 4, be 
prepared, giving im one line an abstract of 
the chief matters that admit of being expressed in figures relative to each village. These 
will of course be taken from the detailed statement. 

685. The same forms will answer for pergunnahs or zillahs. 

686. The forms heretofore in use appear tometo be very faulty,in consequence of the attempt 
to include in a single statement a vast number of particulars requiring separate columns. It 
is consequently scarcely possible to peruse the statements; and before judginent of their 
results, 1 have generally found it necessary to cast them into a different shape. This I have 
endeavoured to correct by using distinct statements for the different particulars, separating 
matters immediately touching the question of assessment from others of a different character. 

687. The plan induces a few repetitions, but the convenience seems to me much more 
than to outweigh this objection. 


688. I have not provided for any record of 
Certainly —J. H. II. : proprietors, because, if a list of these be 
accurately made, it must, I think, be made 
distinctly for each village, and cannot be advantageously combined with a statement of 
general results regarding land and statistics, The latter is given in a single line, the former 
will sometime embrace 200 names. 
689. An English record of proprietors 
Undoubtedly; and all successions and changes should also ought, I think, certainly to be kept in the 
be registered. —J, H. H. office of the collector, the Board of Revenue, 
and the Record-office ; but it seems scarcely 
necessary for Government, whose decision will generally be the same, whether A.or B. be 
the zemindar. 
690. A copy of the roobukaree of settle- 
But Government should be informed, in all cases, whether ment should be sent to the Presidency Record- 
the proposed settlement is to be made with proprietors or — office, whence Government will, in cases re- 
farmers, and generally with what description of “ Sudder uiting it, obtain more detailed information 
malguzare.” I before suggested two distinct columns for dun the general statements atford. 
this purpose; viz. * Sudder malzuzars,” and “ Description of 691. 1f the forms are approved, it will be 
Sudder malguzars.” The stated objection may prevent the convenient to obtain from the Boards state- 
introduction of the former column into the general statements, ments and reports drawn up according to 
but the latter might be adopted, and would, I think, be them, in regard to all the estates of which 
useful), JI. H. the settlement has been revised under Regu- 
lation VII. 1822; and they will then have 
What is here proposed seems very proper and necessary. an opportunity. of submitting such further 
J. H. 1H. remarks and suggestions as, on consideration 
of the observations I have thus thrown toge- 
ther, aud on reference to the orders of Government passed thereupon, it may appear to them 
useful or necessary to state, This is the more to be desired in regard to the Western Board, 
. because they have not as yet allorded to 
They should be particularly instructed to supply this omis- Government the advantage of their opinion 
sion in future—J, dd. 11. on almost any of the general questions. re- 
quiring to be determined, and have, in some 
instances already adverted to, left it doubtful what the arrangement is to which the sanction 
of Government has been solicited, 
692. To two points especially it appears to me that the attention of the Boards should be 
pointedly directed ; fist, To define distinetly the nature of the tenure vested in the Sudder 
malguzar or malyuzars, and the conditions 
See section 10, Regulation VIE 1822. Roth these points under which they are to hold the management; 
are certainly of importance, and should be curefully attended and, secondly, the establishment of the Put. 
to. ~J, HH. È warry-ollive on a proper footing. , 
093. The first seems to me quite essential 
to 
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to a systematic government of the country. The second is, I think, no less necessary to the 
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attainment of anything like certainty in regard to the assets of estates: nor is it less Appendix, No. 81. 


requisite for the protection of the poorer classes of cultivators. - 


(iga. Combining the two objects, main- 
taining villages entire*, with malguzars se- 


lected out of, and in some cases elected by, ` 


the leading classes of the community, but 
depending on their good behaviour for a con- 
tinuance in the office and in its emoluments ; 
and with putwarries similarly appointed with 
reference to past usage, but enjoying, under 
the character of joint servants of the people 
and the State, a liberal income from the con- 
tributions of the cultivators and the grant of 
the Government, we might, I should hope, 
goon lay the foundation of a greatly-improved 
system of administration, under which we 
should really know the people and their con- 
cerns, and be able truly to govern and pro- 
tect them. 

695. Under such a system the malguzars 
would no longer be enabled to usurp the pro- 

rty of the under-tenants, or force the vil- 

ge accountants to be the instruments of 
exaction and fraud. The very existence of 
frequent complaints and extensive litigation 
might be taken as sufficient reason for a 
change in the management; and while the 
malguzar was held jointly responsible with 
the putwarry for forwarding the views of the 
Government, the latter, protected in the exer- 
cise of his office and duly remunerated for his 
labours, would no longer have the same tempe 
tations to betray his trust, and would have 


: anticipated; but there is no dou 


‘  * Note.—Nothing, I believe, has so bad an effect as the 


introducing strangers into villages. held by a multitude of 
zemindars; and the sale of ancestral property being, if 1 am 
not misinformed, illegal according to the Hindoo code, the 
ptoceedings of our courts and cutcherries, by which the evil 
1s produced, can scarcely be justified. For the recovery of 
the Government Revenue, the process is now rarely used ; 
and for wilful default, forfeiture of the malguzaree is the 
natural, and would be an effectual, remedy. Ít may not be 
possible to maintain entire villages under one Sudder mal- 
guzar in mauy cases; but when there are several malgu- 
zars in one village, they might pay their Revenue through 
a village aumeen, tehsildar or other native agent, and the 
accounts of the village be thus left distinct —J. H. H. 


A village system of fiscal administration, in which the put- 
warry should take an efficient part, will certainly be of great 
utility —J. H. H. i 


I am not sanguine in expecting all the good effects here 

^ much good may be done 
by a well-planned village arrangement, adapted to local cir- 
cumstances, in the whole of the Western Provinces; and 


. I hope that Mr. Mackenzie's approaching visit to these pro- 


vinces with the Governor-general may tend materially to the 
ultimate establishment of such measures as may be found 
practicable and expedient for the accomplishment of the 
nenne and important objects pointed out by him.— 


H 


new and powerful motives to the honest discharge of it. 


696. It will apparently be easy so to ad- 
just the rates of rent, the conditions omwhich 
uncultivated land is to be cultivated, and the 
official allowances of the malguzar and the 
putwarry as to give all parties a powerful in- 
terest in the improvement of the country ; 
and J should hope that we might gradually 
construct, on such a system of village ma- 
nagement, various other establishments cal- 
mulated essentially to add to the strength 
and efficiency of our Government and the 
security and comfort of the people, : 

697. There is apparently an ample fund 
available for the purpose, And it should be 
recollected that if no measures are taken to 
ensure the beneficial application of that fund, 


we may equally, as in Bengal, be left without - 


any real hold upon the great body of the 
people, and with 

. wealth in mdividual hands, which has at 
least partially redeemed the defects of the 
permanent settlement, 


out the accumulation of | 


If our Revenue officers can succeed in ascertaining and 
fixing the proper rates of rent to be paid for lands of every 
description and in every situation, isis will form the best 
groundwork of the revised settlements to be concluded for 
a period of 10 or 12 years, under the provisions of Regulation 
VII. 1822; and their success will be the surest criterion by 
which to judge and determine hereafter, if similar settlements 
should be made for a further limited period, or in perpetuity. 
-J.H.H o. » 


If I understand this concluding remark, it has in view the 
security of the cultivators of the soil in productive tenures, by 
just and fixed rates of assessment; and certainly, if this can 
be effected it will be a boon to the great body of the people, 
equal to what has been conferred on the iandbdldere of Ben- 
gal lam not without hope that the same result may still be 
attainable in that province and in Behar, though by a different . 
process,—J. H. i. id ` 


698. But the subject would require a volume for its full discussion, and I have already 


awelled this Memorandum bevond all bounds. 
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of the 
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the Sudder Board of Revenue on. Deputation, dated 7th April 1831. 


(Revenue and Judicial Departments.) 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 


Honourable Sirs, 


_ Para. 1. I avait myself of the opportunity of an over-land despatch to transmit for your 
information the documents enumerated in the annexed separate lists, as being calculated to 
show the ps pal objects to which my attention has been directed since my departure from 
the Presidency, in connexion with the existing Judicial and Revenue administration. 

2. Your Honourable Court is already aware that my visit to the Western Provinces was 
in a great measure prompted by an axiety to satisfy myself by personal observation of the 
progress which was making in the work of settlements under the operation of the provisions of 
Regulation VII. 1822, and to ascertain whether it might not be practicable to expedite that 
progress, or to adopt other measures equally adapted to secure the objects contemplated by 
your Honourable Court, and to promote the prosperity of the country. 

3. With a view to forming a just estimate of the result of past operations, as well as to 
aid my judgment in determining the most eligible course of future proceeding, I summoned 
the several Revenue authorities of the districts through which my course lay, to attend me 
at fneir respective stations, and learned, by personal conference with those functionaries, 
th: ir real sentiments as to the past operation and probable future effect of the provisions of 
tle enactment above adverted to. 

4. Among the officers whom I consulted I found no deficiency of zeal, and no want of 
intelligence ; but it is nevertheless my duty to assure your Honourable Court that, to what- 
ever cause the failure may be attributable, little or nothing hag been effected towards a 
settlement of these provinces. 

5. By some authorities this lamentable result has been ascribed to the want of precise 
instructions which should regulate the proceedings of the local officers in the conduct of the 
Native surveys, and in collecting materials for the formation of settlements; by others to 
the requisition of statements embraciug the most minute particulars which, while they were 
not essential to an accurate development of the resources of the country, involved vexation: 
to the people, and impeded the progress of the measures designed for their welfare. 

6. These reasons cannot, however, I conceive be admitted as affording a solution entirely 
satisfactory; and it was under the impression that the improvement of the country must be 
indefinitely retarded, and its resources materially deteriorated, if some intermediate measures 
were not adopted to obviate such a calamity, that I caused to be addressed to the Sudder 
Board on deputation, the accompanying letter, dated the 7th of April, and entered as No, 1, 
on the List (A) in which I desired to be furnished with the deliberate opinion of the several 
Revenue authorities, as to propriety and expediency of anticipating the progress of the 
detailed settlements, by the grant of long leases, founded on an investigation of a nature 
more summary than that which is prescribed by the existing law. u 

4. l have not yet received the information which is requisite to the decision of so im- 
portant a question, My preconceived notions are so fully stated in the document above 
referred to, that | will not detain your Honourable Court by a recapitulation of them in thia 
place, but you will observe, from the whole tenor of that communication, that 1 shall be 
prepared to abandon the project I contemplated, on proof of its inexpediency ; and you may - 
rest assured that, however much 1 deprecate the mischievous consequences which must flow 
frem the unsettled state of property in. this portion of your territory, I shall sanction no 
measure involving a sacrifice of the just demands of Government or à compromise of those 
rensonable claims to protection which it is the first duty of the State to extend to all classes 
of the agricultural community. . 

8. It was with sincere gratification that I perused the remarks contained in the 58th para- 
graph of your Honourable Court's despatch, dated the oth of February last, which evince 
your sense of the necessity of long leases, and which detail your views (so nearly corres 
ponding with my own) as to the mode by which the process of settlement may be expedited 
and the rights of the subordinate tenant ry protected. . 

9. As intimately connected with the subject of the foregoing observations, a. copy of a 
Letter, No, 11, of the List (A), which L caused to be addressed to the Sudder Board on 
deputation, on the 31st ultimo, and of its enclosures, are herewith transmitted. These docu- 
ments will serve to show your Honourable Court how enormous has been the expenditure 
lavished on the muintenunce of the Native surveys, and. how trifling has been the benetit 
derived trom them, The observations continued in my Minute will also convince you of the 
inutility of the professional surveys, conducted ou their present footing, They neither admit 
of practical application to settlement purposes, nor do they furnish materials for the con- 
struction of a geographical map; yet the cost of their prosecution has been very serious, 

10, The only other discussion relative to Revenue atlairs in which I have been recently 
engaged, aud which E deem of sudicicnt importance to bring to your notice on this occasion, 

originated 
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originated out of your Honourable Court's instructions to the Government of Bombay, under 
date the 16th of July 1830. 1 directed à communication of those instructions to be made 
* to the Sudder Board on deputation, for their guidance, and for the guidance of the autho- 
Tities subject to their control. This communication, a copy of which was forwarded to the 
Presidency in ordinary course, called forth certain-observations from the Honourable the 
Vice-president in Council, and the correspondence followed, a copy of which is herewith 
transmitted, and marked as No. 13 to a6 inclusive, of the accompanying List (A). — — 
11. D trust I may not be found to have mistaken your Honourable Court's intentions in 
this matter. My confidence in the accuracy of the interpretation I advocated has been con~ 
siderably increased by a perusal of the remark contained in the 20th paragraph of your 
Honourable Court’s Luc dated the 22d of December last, to the following effect: “ The 
. policy observed by the Nuwab of Rampore deserves to be carefully considered, as bolting 
out a very instructive lesson. The collector states that the Nuwab’s assessments are fixe 
on the land, and not on the crop, as would appear to be the case in the British provinces,” 
19, The documents enumerated in the List marked (B), which accompany this commu- 
nication, will show that I have sanctioned several important arrangements in the Judicial 
department. The correspondence which preceded my final determination will sufficiently 
prove that those arrangements have not been hastily or inconsiderately adopted. The con- 
siderations by which Í was influenced have been so fully detailed in the accompanying 
documents, as to supersede the necessity of more than a brief allusion to them in this 


lace. Te 
: 13, A more extended recourse to Native agency, for the disposal of judicial business, has 
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been so earnestly, so repeatedly, and so recently urged by your Honourable Court that 


I should almost have deemed it my duty to give effect to your injunctions in spite of any 
local obstacles which might have opposed themselves, But concurring as I do most cor- 
dially in the wisdom, the justice, and the sound policy of those injunctions, and being fully 
satisfied that Native probity and talent may immediately be found (if due caution be 
observed in the selection of instruments) in sufficient abundance to justify the present intro- 
duction of the system, I should have deemed myself criminal had I any longer delayed to 
concede to the people of this country a measure so eminently calculated to facilitate their 
access to justice, to conciliate their attachment and to raise the standard of their moral 
character. 


2 ; : : : 
- 14. Though the arrangements about to be introduced with a view to these objects will. 


unquestionably be attended with considerable expense, yet I trust it may not be thought to 
exceed in magnitude the benefits which it will confer. The appointment of Native judges 
on the new footing, must necessarily be gradual, and the expense to be incurred will be 
equally so, I have suggested various means by which a saving has been or may be effected 
to meet this increased expenditure. The most important is that of the abolition of the 
Provincial Courts of Appeal, from which measure alone, should it be sanctioned by your 


Honourable Court, a saving would be effected more than adequate to the purpose. The 


more extended recourse to Native agency in judicial matters, I consider as being by far the 
most important and most beneficial of all the recent arrangements. 

15. The establishment of a Court of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut for the 
Western Provinces, was in my opinion imperatively required. In the course of my progress 
through those districts my interposition was in several instances rendered necessary, and 
I could not avoid being continually oppressed by the conviction that to the inhabitants of 
the Western Provinces justice was virtually denied. There existed no competent authority 
tocheck and control the local functionaries. The distance of the Presidency rendered the 
exercise of judicial superintendence from that quarter almost nominal, while the privilege 
of appeal was rendered nearly nugatory by the difficulties, the delay, and even the danger, 
occasioned by the distance and difference of climate. Your Honourable Cort has been 
pleased to sanction the appointment of one separate judge for the conduct of the duties of 
the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut in the Western Provinces. I have ventured so 

‘far to deviate from your instructions as to suggest to the Board, that one judge from the 
Calcutta Sudder Adawlut, and one member of the commission Rp ull under Regu- 
lation HT. of 1828, mey be deputed to officiate in the new court as coadjutors to the judo 
who may be permanently appointed. From this arrangement I anticipate much advantage, 


It might be apprehended that with only one Judge, the court, in the infancy of its establish- ` 


ment, would not be adequate to its functions, while there is no reason to suppose that the 
absence from the Presidency of the officers above indicated will be attended with any material 
inconvenience. If, on the other hand, there were to be only two Judges present with the 
new court, their proceedings would be greatly impeded by the constantly recurring necessity 
of referring for decision to a distant tribunal all points on which a difference of opinion 
might arise. i 

16. It cannot fail to have attracted your attention that the greatest inconvenience has 
been repeatedly experienced from the inability of the several Commissioners of Revenue and 
Circuit to perform the functions of their united offices. From this cause it has been found 
necessary to have recourse to various temporary expedients, by which much embarrassment 
has been occasioned, and it is to be feared that the full extent of the mischief arising from 
it has not been made apparent. When the pressure of business on the commissioners has 
become so great as to compel them to call for help, it may fairly.be presumed that the interests 
of Government and the welfare of the people cannot have met with the deliberate attention 
to which they are entitled from an officer so situated. 2 

17. This was a state of things that required a remedy ; and that which most obviously 
presented itself was the transfer to the zillah and city judges, where those functionaries 
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were competent to the trust of the duty of holding the gaol deliveries, i am happy to say, 
* that the instances of incompetency are rare. By being relieved from the greatest portion of 
their civil duty, by the transfer to Native judges of original suits not exceeding §,000 rupees 
in amount, they will, it may be confidently expected, have abundant leisure for the business 
of the sessions ; while, from the more certain punishment of the guilty, and the more speedy 
enlargement of thé innocent, which will be the necessary consequences of the arrangement, 
its beneficial tendency can hardly be sufficiently appreciated. But, in order to give effect 
to the measure, it became necessary to divest the judges of their magisterial powers, and 
there was no other alternative, consistent with the dictates of financial necessity, than to 
transfer those powers to the collectors. I do not consider the latter measure to require any 
apology; on the contrary, l hold it to be admirably calculated to confer efficiency on the 
police of this country, and I have the satisfaction of finding that its propriety was urged, and 
that it was recommended for adoption by your Honourable Court in the 165th to the 168th 
paragraph of your letter to this Government, dated the gth of November 1814; and that in 
the same despatch you advocated the transfer to the zillah and city judges of the powers of 
trying commitments. The union of the office of collector and magistrate has been long 
indeed carried into effect in several districts under this Presidency. 

18. The proposed Regulation for amending the existing provisions relative to the trial of 
summary suits does not involve any new principle, it is merely an extension of that which 
has long prevailed, and been sone dered salutary by your Honourable Court, of empowering 
the collectors in the first instance to adjudicate in cases of claims for arrears or exactions of 
rent. The enactment appeared advisable, as well on general grounds as to afford relief to 


-, the judges, and enable them to devote their entire attention to their important duties as 


Letter from the 


Governor-general, 


3 April 1831, 


Ls 


judges of session and appeal. 

19. The Regulation for the more speedy and efficient administration of justice in the 
courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut has been drawn up in conformity with 
the suggestions of two of the judges of those courts, and I trust your Honourable Court will 
consider its provisions unobjectionable. 

20, The deputation of the Sudder Board to form a controlling authority for the Revenue 
affairs of the Western Provinces is, as you will perceive, professedly a temporary measure, 
and may be cancelled without inconvenience should it not meet the approbation of your 
Honourable Court; but I confidently anticipate your concurrence in the propriety of this 
arrangement. Where suclr vast interests are at stake, and such important operations in 
progress, the advantages of proximate control must be obvious and undeniable. 

21. I have thus briefly recapitulated the several enactments which I have sanctioned, and 
the motives which have induced me to approve their provisions. That they are intrinsically 
good, and that they will produce infinite benefit, I cannot entertain a doubt. The only hesi- 
tation I felt as to the propriety of their inmediate enactment was occasioned by the prohi- 
bition contained in your Honourable Court’s despatch, under date the 26th of January, against 
all great changes without previous reference and sanction, unless under circumstances which 
would not admit of such reference without manifest injury to the ends of good government. 

22. But it will at once appear evident to you, that the adoption of all the measures to 
which I have given my sanction was inseparably connected with one which did not admit of 
postponement. [ allude to the relief to be afforded to the commissioners ofcircuit, which 
could only be effected by transferring their session duties to the zillah and city judges, and 
the latter officers could only perform those additional duties by the transfer of their original 
civil jurisdiction to Native judges, and of their magisterial functions to the collectors. The 
suspension of the jurisdiction of the provincial courts was a natural ree alte of vesting 
the appellate jurisdiction in the zillah and city judges, and the retention of the judicial power 
confided to registers was incompatible with the enlarged powers to be conferred on Native 
judge; nor can there be any valid objection to vesting the tehsildars with powers of police 
in cases wherein it may be deemed advisable to unite the oflice of collector and magistrate in 
the petson of their immediate superior. 

23, Having once determined on the propriety of their enactment, I considered the early 
promulgation of the rules referred to as an object greatly to be desired, aud I therefore 
caused them to be embodied in the form of Regulations under my own superintendence, 
in that form they are herewith submitted to your consideration, and it will remain with the 
Vice-president in Council to promulgate them as they now stand, or with any modifications 
or additions that may be deemed advisable, 

I have, &c. 


Simla, 15th September 1831. W. C. Bentinck. 


(Revenue Department.) 


To the Sudder Board of Revenue on Deputation, dated 7th April 1831. 
Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. Tam directed by the Richt honourable the Governor-general to forward to you, 
for your consideration, the subjoined remarks, relative to the existing mode of conducting 
Revenue settlements, and to request, that after communicating with the local authorities in 
these provinecs, you will furnish your sentiments on the points hereinafter adverted to, at as 
cally a date as may be conveuient, 

t 
8 2. The 


* 
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2.' The long time that has elapsed since the enactment of Regulation VII. of 1822, and 
the little rogress that has been. made towards effecting settlements in the manner therein 

RR LNDR. seem to render it worthy of consideration, whether some other course of proceed- 
ing cannot be adopted, both with the view of equalizing the publie burdens, and communi- 
cating a character of greater permanency to the possessions of individuals. l 

9. It seems now quite evident that t te settlement of the country under Regulation VII. 
1822, cannot proceed with sufficient rapidity to answer all the purposes contemplated by 

rament. é 

pin was hoped, his Lordship believes, that one of the results (though not the most 
important) of the revised settlement would be an increase of Revenue, and there seems no 
reason why the attainment of this should be postponed, if the means of securing its imme- 
diate attainment should be calculated to promote the general agricultural interests, and 
should not operate to frustrate or retard the attainment of the other important objects con- 
templated by the detailed settlement. - Mu. m 

5. The most obvious mode of providing against the mischievous consequences which the 
delay is calculated to produce, would be to renew, on a summary ravision, existing engage- 
ments at an enhanced jumma, and for protracted periods. 

6. In the event of its being deemed advisable to resort to this course of proceeding, the 
Governor-general is of opinion that the following principles should not be lost sight of: > 

7. The extended leases should not exceed 20, nor fall short of 15 years. 

8. The detailed survey should go on during this period, preparatory to a settlement on the 
more accurate data which such survey is calculated to furnish. " . E 

9. The arrangement should be optional, and the collectors should propose it to the land- 


holders, leaving them perfectly at liberty to adopt the other alternative of abiding the result . 


of the detailed settlement, at the most early period at which it may be in the power of 
Government to effect it, in preference to the certainty of being subjected to one uniform 
demand only for a definite period. ; un 

10. It may, his Lordship ia inclined to think, be fairly expected, that the great majority of 
landed proprietors in the Western Provinces would prefer a certain tenure for a long period 
to the state of feverish anxiety in which they must now be kept ; but when they decline, his 
Lordship would consider it unadvisable (if not inconsistent with good faith) to render their 
acceptance obligatory. Pea a 
- 11. Itis true that section 3, Regulation 11, 1826, authorizes a fresh assessment previously 
to a detailed settlement under Regulation VII. 1822 ; but this is only in cases where special 
authority may be conveyed by Goverament, and cannot fairly be made to include any general 
arrangement, ' a NE 

12. If the rights of any parties were to be compromised for even a limited period, it would 
be obviously unjust to carry into effect an arrangement, however otherwise beneficial, which 
could be productive of such a result. [t should be distinctly understood, therefore, that the 


extended lease neither conveys any new right of property, nor alters the relative position of . 


the engager towards his partners or his RR ue 

13. Ina question of such vast importance, however, it is necessary to proceed with the 
greatest deliberation, and to consider maturely what would be the effect of granting to pro- 
prietors in the unsettled provinces long leases on a summary re-adjustment of the Govern- 
ment demand. - ` . F 

14. The Governor-general is fully aware that this proposition is not a novel one, that a 
similar course of proceeding has already been recommended, and that the honourable the 
Court of Directors have repeatedly deprecated any summary revision of the existing 
settlement. : 

15. [t may not be useless to take a brief review of the past Revenue operations in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and to Tecapitulate & few of the occasions on which the 
Government ind the Honourable Court have expressed their sentiments with relution to the 
n of settlements, both previously and subsequently to the promulgation of Regulation 
VII. 1822, : 

16. The following outline is sketched from such of the public records.as are now avail- 
able to his Lordship for reference, and you are requested to state, if it should appear to be 
in any instance detective or erroneous. f ; . 

17, You are aware, that on our acquiring the Ceded Provinces in the year 1802, the settle- 
ment of the Land Revenue of the country was made for a term of three years; and that in 
the proclamation notifying that arrangement, it was provided, that at the expiration of the 
three 355 a second triennial settlement should be made, and that at the close of the 

: second settlement, a quartennial one should be concluded ; further, that at tlie end of the 
10 years, comprising the periods of the above settlement, a permanent settlement should be 
concluded for such lands as might be in a state of cultivation sufficiently advanced to 
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warrant the measure. The arrangements so made, were approved and confirmed by the . 


Honourable the Court of Directors, in a letter dated the 28th of August 1804, 

18. Conformably with the determination so expressed, a second triennial settlement was 
made in 1805-6, on the same jumma as for the expired one. 

19. Provisions of a similar nature (with such trifling alterations as the dates of acquisition 
rendered necessary,) were made in the year 1805, for the Conquered Provinces, Bundlecund 
and Cuttack, though with respect to the measures adopted for these provinces, it does not 
appear that the confirmation of the Honourable Court was ever distinctly communicated, 

20. But in the year 1807, Government determining to anticipate the period fixed for making 
, the settlement permanent, enacted Regulation X. 1807, by which it wes provided that the 
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jumma assessed in the last year of the settlement then ensuing *, was to be fixed in per- 
petnity, provided the arrangement should receive the sanction of the Honourable the Court 
of Directors. This plan extended to the whole of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, to 
Bundlecund and to Cuttack. 

21. This arrangement was brought to the notice of the Honourable Court in a despatch 
dated the 31st July 1807, Toe ha 37 and 38), and again, in a despatch of the 15th 
September 1808, when notifying the appointment of a new commission, consisting of Sir 
E. Colebrooke and Mr. Deane. 

22. To those communications the Court replied in a despatch, dated 27th February 1810, 
(paragraphs 44 to 47,) in which they expressed their determination not to Be 
diately to a settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in perpetuity, stating further, 
that before determining on a point of such importance, they woal consider it necessary to 
be fully apprised of the result of the settlement, and to have all the proceedings regarding 
it before them, j 7 

23. Again, in & despatch of the 1st February 1811, relative to Cuttack, they more dis- 
tinctly declared their determination, that no settlement should be declared permanent, either 
in that district or in any other of the provinces, until the whole proceedings preparatory to 
it shall have been submitted to them, and the Resolutions of Government upon these pro- 
ceedinga shall have received their sanction and concurrence. 

24. In their despatches of the 31st August 1810, and 14th December 1811, the Govern: 
ment confined itself to the object of removing the general objections stated by the Honourable 
Court. It expressed, at the same time, a confident persuasion, that the information furnished 
by the commissioners would entirely satisfy the Court of the expediency of the proposed 
measure. : 


25. The settlements of Seharunpore, Cawnpore and Goruckpore, had been already 


(12th February 1811) submitted to them for confirmation in perpetuity, with a recommenda- 
tion, that partial exceptions should be made on special grounds stated by the Board, 

26. A letter from the Honourable Court, in reply, under date the 27th November 1811, 
disallowed the permanency of the then existing settlement, and conveyed specific instruc- 
tions, that the Revenues of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces should be administered 
under a renewed lease, for a term not exceeding five years. 

27. On the receipt of those orders in 1812, Government rescinded the rules of Regula- 
tion X. 1807, rezarding the permanency of the settlements concluded under its provisions, 
and reverted to the declarations contained in the Regulations of 1803 and 1805. 

,28. In the Ceded Provinces, the decennial period, at the termination of which a settle- 
ment was to be made in perpetuity, had then nearly expired, the year 1219 ending in 
September 1812. 

29. The Board were then directed ¢o ascertain what estates were in a state of cultivation 
to warrant the conclusion of a permanent settlement, and in such cases to revise the jumma, 
on the principle of leaving the proprietors a profit of 10 per cent., and the jumma so assessed 
to remain fixed for ever. j 


30. They were further directed to furnish a report, specifying the estates which might ) 


appear nd to be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to admit of a permanent 
settlement without a sacrifice of the public resources. 

31. The Board, in a letter, dated 4th September 1812, applied for specific instructions in 
revard to the extent of waste, which should operate to exclude estates from the benefit of a 
permanent. settlement, suggesting that all estates, of which two-thirds of the capable lands 
should be in actual cultivation, might (as a general rule) be fairly considered ripe for per- 
manency, and that, though some exceptions might be expedient, yet the scale ought not to 
vary more than from one-third to one-fourth of waste, 

32. ‘The grounds on which this recommendation was founded, were chiefly the following: 
* That the soil of these provinces is, in general, much inferior to that of the Lower Provinces; 
that the seasons are more uncertain, and the crops liable to damage, in a greater degree, 
from drought and unseasonable rain, from frost, locusts, and frequent hail storms; that an 


exuberant harvest is, in tlie existing stave of society here, almost as detrimental to the land- 


holder as a scanty produce; that cultivation can advance no faster than the demand for its 
produce; that there has not been yet time for abundant food to generate its natural result, 
abundant population; and that, if in tying down the landholders with perpetual obligations, 
a liberul scope be not given for the employment of their industry and capital, Government 
will itself be ultimately the loser, by the impoverishment of the landholder, and of the land 
itself, under an assessment which provides for no casualties." 

33. Government. generally approved the principle proposed by the Board, and d'rected 
them to notice any exceptions from it, which circumstances might render necessary. — 

34. The Board further proposed, that the restriction which excludes from the benetit ofa 
permanent settlement the proprietors of estates (in whatever state of cultivation) who might 
not have been in possession during the whole decennial period, should be removed. This 
proposition was negatived by Government, as being inconsistent with the instructions of 
the Honoumble Court. 

3^. Under the above rules and restrictions, the Board of Commissioners proceeded to form 
a general settlement of the Ceded Provinces for the years 1220 to 1224. 

` 36. The 
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* Coded, 1246 to 1219; Conquered, 1216 to 1218; Bundlecund, 1217 to 1919; Cuttack, 1216 to 

1219. ` 
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36. The first district of which the settlement was reported, appears to have been that of 

aw 2 : i 
Men theit Report on that settlement, the Board of Commissioners d the several 
estates which, from their condition, appeared to fall within the scope of the proclamation ; 
the land fit for cultivation, but not under tillage, being generally lese than one-fifth, and in 
no cases exceeding one-fourth, and of which the praprietors had been under engagements 
during the three preceding settlements. i EE 

38. The Board at the same time expressed considerable doubts as to the accuracy of the 
accounts on which the settlements had been forméd, and the Government on this ground 
resolved that the whole of the settlements should be considered temporary. 

39. This Resolution was communicated to the Honourable Court im a letter, dated 1st 
Jenuary 1815. ` . 

40. Ín lied reply, they entirely approved the determination not to-confirm the settlement 
in perpetuity, but to leave it open to revision, bfter the resources of the country had been 
better ascertained, and individual rights established. — — ese : 

gi. The same principle was adopted in regard to Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, although in 

* those districts the settlement was made under the personal superintendence of Mr. Deane, 
and a very large increase obtained, the Board having stated, that ' no sufficient dependence 
could bé placed on the statement of land in and out of cultivation, whether formed from the 
recorded ruckba ef the modzena, or from the dowls of the local officers." , 

42. The determination of Government was entirely approved by the Honourable Court. 

43. The sentiments of the Honourable Court, in regard to the settlements subsequently 
reported on, had not been communicated up to September 1820, and the fast occasion up 
to that date, op which any specific instructions were communicated to the Board of Revenue, 
in regard to the permanency of the settlements submitted by them, was inthe orders passed 
on their report regarding Furruckabad. 


44. Those were conveyed (in a letter, dated 6th September 1815) in the following terms : l 


* [n*your present report, you recommend that the settlement formed of the district of 
Furruckabad, for the years specified in the margin, be, in various instances, rendered per- 
manent, under the provisions contained in Regulation IX. 1812. Judging solely from the 
sentiments aia 
that the zemindars were entitled to the benefit of a permanent settlement; it appears, how- 
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Appendix, No. 82, 

` Letter from the 

Governor-general, 
7 April 1831. 


General Letter 
from Europe, dated 
e April 1817, para. 
49, et seg. 
Proceedings 

18 iv 1814. 


General Letter 

from Europe, dated 
3 April 1817, para. 
65, et seg. i 


. 


1920, 1221, 1299, 
1223, 1224. 


by you, the Vice-president 5n Council would necessarily conclude, * 


ever, to the Vice-president in Council, that more precise information is required to enable‘ 


the Government to form a mature judgment of that important question. ‘ By precise 
information,’ the Vice-president in Council alludes principally to the proportion, which the 
cultivated part of the different estates may bear to the uncultivated ; but exclusively of that 


-' Object, there are various other points which appear to require elucidation previously to the 


adoption of so important a measure as a permanent ssettlement, such as the proportion of 


+ the gross produce which the ryots should pay, whether in kind or money, fo the zemindars; 


- &clear definition of the sources from which the latter are and are not entitled to draw rent 


» , trom the peasantry, as more fully discussed in my letter of the gth May last, and (among 


4 


` 


other points) an accurate and well-ascertained boundary of the different zemindarrees. Lt 
was the object of the orders of Government of the above date, and of those very recently * 
issued to you, respecting the offices of canoongoe and putwarree, and of the communication 
àt the sáme time made to you, respecting the formation of an establishment for the survey 


* 13th ultimo. 


of estates, to place within your reach the fullest means of forming an accurate judgment of ` 


the several questions above noticed, affecting equally the general interests of Government 
and of the community, in the several gradations from the Sudder malguzar to the actual 
cultivator of the soil The arrangements to which these remarks allude, being now in 
progress, the Vice-president in Council is of opinion, that it would be premature, im an 
case, to conclude a permanent settlement, until Government shall be enabled to avail itself 
of the advantage which may, no doubt, be derived from the different sources of information 
already noticed. In stating these observations, the Vice-president in Council is satisfied 
that he is likewise expressing tha sentiments of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 

- who, among other points, observe in a despatch, very recently feceived from them, * that it 
was for the constituted authorities at home, aided by the information transmitted by the 
local Government, to decide whether the land was or was not in such a state as to warrant 
a measure irrevocable in its nature, and sinvolving so materially not only the financial in- 
m: of the Government, but the welfare and prosperity of those living under its pro» 
ection’, 

* The Vice-president in Council is desirous that it should not be understood by the 
foregoing remarks, that Government attaches less importance than previously to the conclu- 
sion of a permanent settlement, His sentiments on that question generally remain unaltered, 
but his own views of the subject conspire with the sentiments of the authorities at home to 
aio him anxious that such settlement should be formed on the most accurate data 
possible," ie " 

45. In the Conquered Provinces, the settlement which Regulation X. 1807 had rendered 
provisionally permanent, expired with September 1811, before the. Honourable Court's 
orders, under which Regulation X. 1812 was passed, were*received. : 

45. The measures followed in regard to those provinces are thus described by the Board 
of Commissioners : Pk dw i 

^ On the expiration of the second,triennial settlement, the collector proceeded to a re- 
settlement for four years of those lands which bad remained in farm; po interference took 
place at that time with regard to the vemindarree estates, as they were deemed to have been 
settled in permanency under the promise held out by Regulation X. 1807, 

735—1H. : qq4 « These 


* . 
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* These partial re-settlements were not submitted to Government, us the subsequent dis- 
Appendix, No. 82. anprobation by the authorities in Europe of the promised permanency might have involved 
~—~ the necessity of recurring, in the zemindaree estates also, to the original provisions of sec- 
ee of the tion 5, Regulation IX. 1805, which had prescribed the formation of a third settlement for _ 
pper trovinces. four years, from 1219 to 1222. But as Regulation X. 1812, which announced the révoca- 
tion of the promised permanency, wag silent in regard to this intermediate settlement, and 
contented itself with providing prospectively for the settlement to be formed in 1223 on the 
completion of the decennial period from the conquest, no general re-settlement, under the 
original enactments, was made, and the assessment of the last year of the former settle- 
ment was permitted sub silentio to remain in force in the zemindarree estates.” ` 
7. With the exception of Merut, the whole of those provinces were admitted, under 
the rules of Regulation IX. 1818, to the benefit of an extended settlement to the expiration 
of the year 1232. v . ie 
48. Ina Minute recorded by Lord Hastmeg, on the subject of the Revenue of India, and - 
dated the.21st September 1815, he introduces the following observations: — « i 


_ “ The first general attemptthat was made to forma settlement by means of the collectors ` 
in as on a knowledge of the actual assets, may, therefore, be dated from dhe year 
1007-0. . id * x s e 
_“ There was a difficulty, however, of obtaining materials to be trusted., The canoongoe 
offices were accordingly restored on the part of Government, and it was expected that 
the information they would afford, combined with the Mofussil accounts of the putwarreeg, 
to which they formed a check, would be sufficient materials for an accurate and equitable 
settlement, "ta 
“ They are theonly regular matêrials possessed at the present day. But as the putwarrees 
are the servants of the zemindars, and not in the interest of Government, while the old 
records -of the canoongoes' offices were found in a most confused and mutilated state, no 
confidence can be placed in the authenticity or correctness of either. NA 
* A collector, however, about to assess a pergunnah, procures first from the canoongoe: ` 
a general ruckba of its extent, and a dowl or estimate of its average produce. He is con- 
* vinced that these are not to be relied apon, indeed the materials upon which they ‘are 
formed are not sufficiently known to him; he accordingly looks out for such other informa- 
stion as may be within his reach, and 4s no village is without a spiritwf party and opposing 
interests, khvrkahie information, anonymous and otherwise, is always obtained without 
difficulty." The putwarree accounts of each village are then called for from the zemindar, 
but ag it is evidently his interest to withhold the true accounts, those produced cannot be 
expected to be authentic, indeed every item of information is contradictory, and nothing 
but the names of a number of villages are known for certain. ^ 
“ After determining with whom the Government is to engage (a question frequently of 
the utmost nicety,) the collector considers the former assessment of the village, compares it 
with all the information he has received, and having endeavoured to form an estimate of its 
capability, offers it to the proprietor at the rate of assessment he conceives it capable of 
yielding. 4 The proprietor denies the extent of capability, when the collector threatens mea- 
surement; the dread of an exposition of the real state of which will generally induce an 
acceptance of the offer; sometimes, indeed, the threat of seeking another, who will gontract 
” on the terms proposed, either as a farmer.or from among the joint proprietors, may be 
superadded to the threat of measurement, and contribute with it to the acceptance of the. . 
oller. But the measurement is the most legitimate check the collector can exercise ; and so 
long as it is only the dread of this which operates as an inducement to accept, there can be 
no fear that the rate proposed is beyond the capability of the village; on the contrary, the 
' proved etlicacy of the threat aflords the clearest inference that the real extent and produce 
of the village are still unknown, and that Government has not its full legitimate right. 
Should, however, the collector have overrated the capability, the proprietor is the 
party who will solicit measurement; indeed, this is the only criterion to which they can both 
resort with confidence in ther dealings one with another.’ P 
“ It is to be regretted, however, that the shortness of the period for which settlements 
are made, and the cunsequent haste the collector is in to complete them, render him averse 
‘to the adoption of a mode of assessment attended with much trouble and delay, and 
prevent him from having more frequent recourse to measurements, But it must be obvious 
to every one, that until the collectors may be afforded the means of recurring more frequently 
and readily to this criterion, by the preparation of an accurate record of the extent of every 
pergunuuh, taken from actual measurement or survey, there can be no security. that the 
assessment ie at the rate intended, or that land is not withheld from the rent-roll of 
Government.” Š 


49 Tho principal evils which ‘presented themselves, owing to the former system, were 
that, from the want of an accurate record of the spate of things as they actually existed, the 
Government was defrauded of its Revenue, the public burthens were imposed unequally, 
and the proprietors of lands were defrauded of their estates, and reduced to the level of 
common cultivators, Our ignorance of fiscal matters had induced public sales in some 
districts to an enormous extent. For the default of ove man the interests ofrone hundred — , 
were transferred, of were supposed 40, have pect transferred, and the purchasers. were 
generally the wetainers of our courts or cutcherrigs, or some influential mdividual in the . 
district, whose wealth enabled him to ¢owupt the public functionaries, uM 

50. The interval between the vears 1815 and 1820, appears to have been ocenpied in 
collecting the information required By the Honourable Court of Directors, in their ed 3 

y ated 
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dated the 17th of March of the former year, and the result of ‘the inquiries made were com- ; 
municated to England on the 16th of September 1320. Appendix, No, 82. 

51. Ina letter * of the same date, the Government observe as follewa: — 

* [t is then our unanimous opinion, that the system of a permanent settlement of the 
lend Revenue, either upon the principle of a fixed jumma. or of sn assessment determinable 
by a fixed and ayaralle rate, ought to be extended to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 
as soon zs it may be practicable fiy to ascertain and accurately to record the value and 
‘capabilities of the individu. zmchals to be assessed, and the nghts and privileges of the 

„various classes having an interest im the land ; and to frame such jener founded on the 
ascertained usage of the country, as shall appear necessary for their future security. 

* Weare equally unanimous in opinion, that the extension of à permanent settlement to 
the provinces in question, without a minute investigation, of the nature above indicated, 
would involve the risk of a considerable sacrifice of Revenue, and the still more serious evil 
of leaving in jeopardy the rights and properties of a large body of your subjects.” 


52. As the then existing settlement in the Cedéd Provinces would expire with September 
1822, the Government solicited instructions from tha Honourable Court before that period, 
and im the meantime, on the 22d sf December 1820, circulated instructions to the several - 
Revenue authorities, explanatory of the most important points connected with the plan for 
the Revenue administration of the unsettled provinces. The Resolution containing these «+ 
instructions was sent to the Honourable Court on the 11th February 1821. . 

53. In the 5th and 6th paragraphs of the letter of the Honourable Court to this Govern- 
ment, dated ist August 1821, they observed, “ The settlement, however, which you 
propose to make for the extended period contemplated in the 20th paragraph of your letter, 
appears to us to be inexpedient, because the long period, of 10 or 15 years, even with the 
greatest caution on your part, could not fail to interfere with the progress of the revision 
which you propose to make, * village by village,’ and is calculated to convey a notion, that 
it was preparatory to the introduction of an arrangement in perpetuity. 

. _ * We cannot, therefore, sanction the continuance of the existing temporary settlements 
beyond a further period of five years; and we direct that under this extension specific 
arrangements may be made by you to prevent this renewal of the settlements from impeding 
id any manner the local inquiries and consequent adjustments which are in your contem- 

lation.” d . 

F 54. In the 41st, 42d ang 43d paragraphs of their letter, dated the 10th December 1843, the ' 
Honourable Court observe: “ We mention these cases in which you appear to have it in 
view to create property where it does not now exist, for the urpose of declaring, that you 
are to consider all such creations as included in that interdiction which you have alteady 
received, to make any arrangements in perpetuity, till we have had an opportunity of deter- 
mining whether they are or are not for the public benefit, and of course till that knowledge 
is obtained which ought to precede all final determination on the subject. i 

“ Although we are thus decided in our“prohibition of all such steps as cannot be retracted 
till the grounds upon which a are taken are sufficiently known, we are at the same 
time most anxious that the bounds of moderation should never be passed in the assessment, 
and concur also in the views which are so strongly pressed upon our notice by yow, respect- 
ing the utility of giving that peace and security-to the minds of the people, which are much 
impaired by a demand varying from year to yegr. . 

** There are two modes of proceeding for the attainment of this end. The one is, to make 
settlements on leases for long periods at once; the other is, to continue the same assess- 
ment without variation, where no peculiar reason reqifires a re-adjustment from one period 
to another, but to make the periods of moderate duration, say of five years, the same 
assessment going on perhaps for ten or even for twenty years.” 

55. As being intimately connected with the subject, I am directed to notice here another 
enactment, the circumstances leading to which were thus adverted to by Mr. James Stuart 

` in his Minute, dated the 29th of September 1820, : 

* During the first six or seven years which followed our acquisiton of the provinces ceded 

. to us by the Nawaub Vizier, the mal-administration of Allahabad, and some of. the neigh- 
bouring districts, combined with the intrigues and influence of certain opulent and powertul 
Natives, and the poverty and ignorance of the. zemindars and talookdars, led to the abusive - 
alienation to a great extent of landed estates withih those districts, and to the consequent 
ruin and extreme misery ofthe proprietors. Ad ‘ 

“ For a full detail of those transactions I refer to the Reports from the Board of Commis- 
sioners and from Mr. Fortescue, in his capacity of judge and magistrate of Allahabad, cited 
below * The matter is also stated in Mr, Secretary Mackenzie’s Report, on the settlement 
recorded on the Revenue Proceedings of the 16th September 1820, paragraphs 533 to 544. 

“ From those documents, of which, for convenience of reference, extracts are annexed to 

this pos the Foard will observe that a special commission was strongly recommended by 

the Board and Mr. Fortescue, for the purpose of investigating the alleged abuses, and 

affording redress to the injured parties, . 

: : - “ The 


Letter from the 
Governor general, 
7 April 1831. 


* Along with this Letter, a Memorandum, drawn up by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, was also sent to the 
Honourable Court; and in this it was sugeested, that they should be solicited to state what proportion 
of waste was to he held as excluding from the benefits of a permanent settlement, but of thig they appear 
tu heve never taken notice. ; "m 

“+ Civil Cons. 10 Oct. 1810, Nos, 10, 11, 17 & 19; 12 Aug. 1817, No. 34. 
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* The consideration. of the measure was postponed for the time, and has not been since 
resumed, owing, probably, to the suspension of the introduction of a permanent settlement 
into the Ceded Provinces, l 

“ Now that the measure of settlements in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces upon 
fixed and permanent principles is again under consideration, I venture strongly to recom- 
mend to the Board the institution of a special commission, as formerly suggested, for the 
purpose of investigating the abusive alienations in question, I beg, accordingly, to submit 
to the Board the accompanying paper, comprising an outline of the plan upon which the 
commission should be instituted.” ` 

56. Mr. Stuart’s proposition was agreed to by Government, and Regulation 1. of 1821 
was passed, *' for the appointment of a special commission in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, for the investigation and decision of certain claims to recover possession of land 
illegally or wrongfully disposed of by public sale, or lost through private transfers effected 
by undue influence, and for the carrection of the errors or omissions of the proceedings 
adopted by the Revenue officers, in regard to the record and recognition of proprietary rights, 
and the ascertainment of the tenures, interests and privileges of the agricultural community.” 

57. The reply of the Honourable Court, regarding the principles of the settlement, not 
having been received, the Government thought that no further delay was admissible, and 
accordingly promulgated Regulation VII. of 1822, tbe enactment which prescribes the 
detailed mode of settlement. 

58. In a letter to the Court of Directors, dated the 1st of August 1822, this Government 
observed as follows: 

* In the Ceded and Conquered Provinces our separate despatches relative to the settle- 
ment will show that we design, as far as practicable, to adjust, through the agency of the 
collectors, the rights and interests of every ryot in every village, as it may be settled, and 
specifically to define the rights of the zemindars, with reference to the Mofussil jumma- 
bundee so made.” 

59. In their reply, dated the 10th November 1824, the Court used the following emphatic 
expressions : . 

“ Regarding this subject as of paramount importance, and the means of obtaining the 
end which is here proposed as affecting the character and prosperity of your Gevernment 
more deeply than almost anything else to which your attention can be directed, we feel the 
greatest satisfaction at the agreement which is, in these paragraphs, evinced between your 
views and our own.” . i 

Go. In a letter from the Honourable Court, dated the 18th of February 1824, they thus 
express themselves : 

* It is painful to us to receive such strong testimony as that which is here afforded to 
the unfaithfulness of the putwarree accounts. The case, too, appears nearly the same with 
those of the canoongoes, These melancholy facts, so fully before you, have, we doubt not, 
supplied you with additional motives for earnestly prosecuting those general measures 
which you have in contemplation for ascertaining, by your own inquiries, the extent and 
value of the land in the several districts, and the rights of those who claim a share in their 

roduce," ` 
i 61. In a letter, dated the 29th of September 1824, the Honourable Court observe as foul- 
lows with respect to the districts of Merut and Goruck pore : 

“In consequence of the lapse of nearly three years before you were called upon to sanc- 
tion this settlement, you could not with any advantage have withholden the confirmation of 
it, though you were satisfied that it had been formed on very imperfect data. It was very 
necessary, in the circumstances of the district of Merut, to direct, as vou have done, that 
it shduld not be included in the proposed extension of the present settlement of those pro- 
vinces for anothet period of five years, but that a detailed settlement should be formed 
anew for the years 1228 to 1232 inclusive, We trust that your hopes have been realized 
of correcting all the material defects in. tlie preceding settlement, and attaining information 
on those interesting points on which the prosperous administration of the district must 
depend. As the pale are represented by the collector as in the deepest poverty, which, 
though partly owing to the calamity of advérse seasons, he yet ascribes, in a great measure, 
to severity of assessment, we do not expect any enbancement of the public Revenue ; but 
we ure desirous that the assessment should be reculated by the actual condition of the 
mehals, and are, therefore, anxious to be informed that effectual measures have been taken to 
redress every grievance arising from ovet-assessment. 

“ Tt would be better, we think, where there is not special reason to the contrary, to adopt 
it as a rule to revise those settlements with which you sce reason to be dissatisfied. We 
think you have been led to over-estimate the inconveniences of such inquiries, and we are 
of opinion that leases, or settlements of considerable duration, the benefit of which we esti- 
mate highly, cannot safely be granted without previous local investigation, conducted by 
intellieeut and qualified officers. We have already apprised you of our sentiments on the 
scheme for a general and durable settlement of the Cec ed and Conquered Provinces, and it 
ìs our intention to communicate to you more fully our opinions upon this important question. 
We much approve of the observations contained iu Mr. Mackenzie's letter, dated 7th August 
following, an-reply to the Board's Report, but we think that you ought to have pointed out 
to the Bourd the utter inctliciency of a zemindarree permanent settlement to secure the 
attachment. of the village propric tura, from which class, the Board stated that the Native 
troops of Government were prneipally drawn, because all past experience has proved that 
the village proprietors have even sullered more than Government from that wmode of Revenue 
settlement,” . 

62. Speaking 
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. Speaking of pergunnah Handya, in the same letter, they observe, “In forming the = ————— ` 
Ba pain iori: for a term of five years, you expected that the collector would be Appendix, No. 82. 
able to ascertain, and record in the fullest manner every point connected with the adjust- — 
ment o( the Government demand, and the determination of the rights of the agricultural uer from he 
community. This is an object of such vast importance, that we should have contemplated e Edd , 
the accomplishment of it, even in this single instance, with the greatest interest," 7 Aprl 1831, 
63. Relative to Bundlecund, they say, “ In the spirit of these remarks we also concur. If 
the rights of individuals in the villages could be fully defined and secured, & settlement by vil- 
lages, or one still more summary, might be unexceptionable. But while ‘the defectiveness of 
your laws, and the insufficient administration of them,’ is such as to have produced, you say, 
* much of the confusion in Bundlecund,’ we are satisfied, that where the parties are entirely 
left to apportion the public demand, the weaker members of the village community will con- 
tinue to be exposed to oppression; you however trust that the new powers given to collec- 
tors, under Regulation VII. of 1822, will remedy these and other evils. We shall expect to 
be distinctly informed, whether the provisions of that enactment afford, in their practical 
operation, & prospect of accomplishing the ends which you wish to attain by them," 
64. They proceed, in the same letter, to offer the following general observations : : 
“In these settlements the most important objects of consideration are, the questions 
which arose with respect to proprietary rights, on which we are sorry to find that you are 
in possession of so little information for your own guidance, or for ours. The son of Rajah 
Nyne Sing, and the zemindars of the talooks of Sheorajpore and Terwa, have set up claims 
to proprietary rights of a very extensive nature, These you have subjected to inquiry, and 
in the meantime have made such temporary arrangements for the management of the lands 
as the interests of Government and of the several classes of occupants appeared to require. 
In all this your proceedings merit approbation. We principally regret that the inquiry is 
about to take place under circumstances which afford but little security of its fully answering 
its end. 
* Some new and specific rules you say are required for determining the mode of settle- 
ment to be followed when between the hereditary owners of land and the Government 
a third party of a different class intervenes, possessing a distinct hereditary title of manage- 
ment; you add, our judgment inclines generally to the measure of discontinuing the agency 
of such intermediate managers, and of making suitable compensation for any interests of 
which they may be deprived. We have so explicitly given our approbation to this prin- 
ciple in a preceding paragraph, that it is only necessary here'to say that the propriety of 
adopting it in the three cases now under consideration is strengthened by the peculiar cir- - 
cumstances. The inquiry, therefore, with respect to the three claimants is merely that of 
compensation, : 
“ On this subject you confess that you are in a state of darkness and uncertainty, which 
„is greatly to be lamented. We have frequently, you say, had occasion to remark, that some 
entirely new provisions are necessary for adjusting the relative rights of parties possessing 
distinct interests in the same mehal, that the properties of each may be duly maintained, 
or where set aside, that due compensation may be allowed. lt also, you add, appears to 
us certain, and the proceedings on the present case support the conclusion, that there can 
be no assurance of the state of property in any mehal being fully developed, unless the 
Revenue officer shall be enabled to conduct his inquiries on the spot, village by village, 
proceeding upwards from the persons who till the ground to the Government itself, and 
noticing distinctly all the classes who share im the produce or rent of the land,. the extent 
of the interest of each, and the nature of the title by which it is held. This, we are happy 
to say, is a correct conception of the inquiry which is so urgently required, You are alread 
acquainted with the doubts which we entertain whether it can k safely confided to the 
collectors, and with the means which have suggested themselves to us as calculated to add 
ta the security of its being duly performed. You will receive a more full exposition of our 
sentiments on the subject in a subsequent despatch, and in the meantime are directed not to 
grant powers of this vast importance, without all the securities for the proper exercise of 
them which thé nature of the case admits. 
“ What you subjoin has made, we trust, as deep an impression on your minds as it has 
on oure; that the more you consider the subject and reflect on the extent and variety of the 
information to be ascertained and recorded, the more you feel constrained to acknowledge 
that the task of forming a settlement, wherein the interests of the Government and its su 
jects shall be jointly consulted, is yet almost to begin. : 
* The claims of the three zemindars rest partly on sunnuds or grants of preceding govern- 
ments, partly on deeds of sale, and any on length of possession. It is cléar that the 
rights of the parties, whose interests will be involved in your decision, can be satisfactorily 
investigated only in the way which you have described, namely, by ascending-from the ryots 
or village cultivators, These, we presume, are, as is genérally the case itr every part of 
India, hereditary occupants of the village lands, entitled to the ahol produce of those lands, 
after satisfying the demand of Government and certain other charges fixed by custom, 
Whatever rights are claimed by any other parties must be distinot from the primary rights" 
l the ryots, and ought to be so defined and guarded as to prevent all encroachments upon 
hem. 
65. “In the 28th paragraph of their despatch, dated the 24th October 1827, they ob- 
served, with respect to the district of Goruckpore, as follows ; 
“ We approve the steps which you have taken for ascertaining the facts necessary for 
è settlement of this district in detail, and the mode in which you prevented an increase of 
assessment upon a summary inquiry, apprehending, as you say, that if a summary re-adjust- 
735- LL. Tra ment 
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ment of the jumma should be attempted by the collectors, the excited expectations under 


Appendix, No. 82. which those officers would act would in many instances lead to an excessive demand, 


Seulement 
of the 


_ We regret that the state of the service did not enable us to employ such means as would 
ensure a speedy accomplishment of the necessary investigution, which investigation we 
trust has in its progress received no ordinary degree of your attention, as the proceedings 


Upper Provinces. now before us are not such as to inspire us with great confidence in the local management, 


66. “ In a letter, dated 2d January 1829, treating of the special commission instituted 
under Regulation I. 1821, they observe, * We wait anxiously for information relative to this 
point, because it is upon the power of such a commission as this to make settlement and 
registration of rights, that, as we have on more than one occasion intimated to you, we build 
our hopes of seeing accomplished that great inquiry which you have instituted in the Upper 
Provinces. We have concurred with you in regarding this as the necessary foundation of 
any satisfactory and durable settlement of the land Revenue, apd as affording the means 
of determining with facility, and of checking for the future, disputes in regard to the rights of 
landed property. We have all along, however, felt great apprehension in trusting, to such 
an extent, decision upon what is, or what is not to be every man’s property to inquiries per- 
formed by the collectors, which may be sometimes more, sometimes less careful, but must 
always be wanting in some of the most essential securities for good judicature. We have, 
therefore, looked with deep interest to the experience which might be afforded by thig 
commission, which, making its inquiries in a manner strictly judicial, would, under proper 
arrangements, form a species of tribunal fit to be trusted with those decisions, leaving to 
collectors the task, not of deciding, but of bringing forward evidence and aiding inquiry. 

“ We are happy to perceive that views on this subject analogous to our own have been 
entertained by an officer of so much experience, and of whose judgment we have so high an 
opinion, as Mr. Ross, who, in his Minute already quoted, says, ‘Jt is exceedingly desirable 
that the Mofussil commission should be enabled to accomplish all the objects of its appoint- 
ment, because in accomplishing those objects it would be aiding most materially towards 
the completion of the great work commenced under the provisions of Regulation VII. of 
1822, namely, that of ascertaining and defining the nature of the landed tenures, and the 
richts, interests and privileges of the various classes of the agricultural community in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces. In fact, clause 7, section 2, Regulation 1. of 1823, 
requires the commission to perform this work in every mehal or estate in which a claim of 
right of property is preferred to it; and there is scarcely a mehal or estate in the said 
provinces in which a claim, cognizable by it on some of the grounds stated in Regulation 1. 
of 1821, and Regulation I. of 1823, may not be preferred to it. 

* On the utility ofthe great work joel to pen uot enlarge ; a definition ofthe rights 
and privileges, which it is its object to ascertain, is in short necessary to their security and 
to the welfare of the agricultural community, and until they shall be adjusted and defined . 

„it is vain to expect that the disputes, which must be ever arising respecting them, caa be 
satisfactorily decided by the ordinary courts of justice, however excellent the constitution 
of those courts may be, or that any very cansiderable improvement of the country will take 

lace.” 

j (i7. From the above detail of past measures it will be seen how much importance has 
been attached by the preceding governments and by the home authorities to a detailed set- 
tlement of the country. It will be seen also, that although the Honourable Court have 
strenuously objected to the formation, under existing circumstances, of a perpetual settle- 
ment, they have not manifested any decided repugnance to the grant of long leases. Butif 
the latter measure be unquestionably advantageous in itself, and if, as his Lordship believes 
is the ease, a minute survey and detailed settlement canuct be effected within a period of 
considerable duration, there seems no reason why, during that period, the proprietary classes 
should not be left secure in the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry, and why a measure 
should be retarded which cannot fail to remove in a great degree the existing obstacles to 
the improvement of the country. i 

68. lt must be admitted thut greatohjections are urged to any settlements not framed on 
the basis of minute and detailed inquiries, and having been urged by such high authorities, 
they naturally induced the Governor-general to pause before he invited a renewal of the dis- 
cussion; but his Loruship is fully satisfied that the time bas urrived when it is advisable to 
require the best information which the most competent local authorities can furnish, and to 
weigh with the most scrupulous attention all the arguments which may be adduced either 
for or against any charge in the existing system of settlements, 

Gg. lt may here be premised, that no detailed information appears ever to have been sub- 
mitied to the Honourable the Court of Directors, as to the actual progress of the surveys 
under Regulation VIT. 1822, and that it is probable their sentiments would have been ditler- 
eut, had they been acquainted with the real state of the case. 

70. His Lordship, in the course of his present tour, has every where had cause to deplore 


t 


the slow progress that has been made in the work, and still more the disinchnation (which 
could not be concealed), to an active and zealous prosecution of it, This certainly is no argue 
ment to be used awainst the prosecution of the undertaking, though it must be admitted to 
furnish ground for apprehension that it cannot be so expeditiously accomplished as there 
was orietnally reason to hope. : ; 

71. Your Hoard will of course furnish a detailed statement of what has been done in the 
several districts, und of the prospect which may present itself. generally for the future; but 
his Lordship does not wish you to postpone the expression of your sentiments to the present 
question, which may be given with reference to what has already passed under your obser- 
vation, and to the further information which vou may derive from the eens to 

whom, 
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whom, of course, you will address such questions as you may. consider best calculated to 

icit early and correct replies. : t Cs, 

ic a It i not the salon of his Lordship, in the present place, to discuss thé merits of i 
the system which, by the enactment of Regulation VII. 1822, it was intended to introduce. 6 sii poar 
There can be but one opinion as to the soundness of its theory; its practical application to 9 i. eg. HE 
the state of things in this country is all that can be doubted; nor does he propose to enter 7 Ap 3t. 
iato any detail as to the course which he would consider it advisable to pursue, for the sake 
of facilitating the progress of the survey. , . 

73. It is sufficient here to observe, that whatever may be the-course of proceeding ulti- 
mately determined, it is obvious, and was indeed admitted, in the communication made by 
this Government to the Honourable Court, under date the 28th December 1821, that, con- 
sidering the great extent of Sonny to be settled, the vast number of villages to be separately 
surveyed, the variety of tenures by which the land is held, the intermixture of private 
properties and of Revenue divisions, the projected survey will be the work of a long series 
of years. : s : 

1 The question now to be determined is, whether Government is to await the tedious 
progress of the measures pai by Regulation VIL, 1822; in other words, whether the 
progress has not been, and is not likely to continue to be, so tedious, as to render some inter- 
mediate measures expedient and beneficial to the country at large. . 

75. The grant of long leases on summary inquiry being the measure wbich, as already 
stated, most obviously suggests itself, its advantages and disadvantages should be carefully. 
ascertained and maturely considered. J . 

76. But in orderto determine whether this measure should be resorted to, we should know 
what has already been done, and what time is expected to be requisite for doing what 
remains to be done. This will display the inconvenience of the existing system, and will pro- 
bably show that the work has proceeded with a dilatoriness which could not have been 
anticipated. : 

vna the 18th paragraph of your letter to my address, under date the 7th December 
last, you observe, that so far as anything material is concerned, settlements of the nuture 
required by Regulation VII. of 1822, can hardly be said to be in progress. This surely is 

. discouraging enough, to whatever cause such a lamentable failure may be ascribed. 

78. In a letter from the Sudder Board, under date the 20th November 1829, they acquaint 
the Government that the collector of Balasore is of opinion, that the settlement of one mehal 
(the jumma of which is only rupees 13,586), will occupy his exclusive attention for three 
years, during a period of three months in each year; and they proceed to make the follow- 
ing observations and suggestions : : 

he length of time, however, which the collector of Balasore expects to be occupied in 
completing the settlement of one mehal, of very moderate extent, affords no very encouraging 
rospect in reference to the progress likely to he made in the work of revising the settlements 
in that division of Cuttack ; yet we have no reason to believe that there exists any want of 
zeal or qualifications, on the part of that officer, in the discharge of his public duties. 

The proposition submitted by Mr. Ricketts, in the 14th and following paragraphs of his 
letter, of granting extended leases of 25 or 30 years to those zemindars who may be willing 
to secure the benefit of a long lease at the existing jumma, by the payment of a per-centage 
on that jumma, in the way of commutation for any increase of Revenue which might be 
demandable on a revision of the existing settlement, may nut be considered by Government 
wholly undeserving of attention, provided the landholders generally in Cuttack should be 
disposed to accede to the suggested arrangement, which should, of course, be wholly volun- 
tury. The term of settlement to be concluded, on application of the parties, might extend 
from 10 to 30 years, the increased demand being proportioned to advantages conferred, with 
reference to the period of the lease; those estates of which the proprietors might not be dis- 
posed to avail themselves of the option allowed, being the first subject to a revision of the 
settlement under the provisions of Regulation VII, 1822. 

Should your Lordship in Council [5 of opinion, that the principle of the arrangement 
suggested by Mr. Ricketts is unobjectionable, and is not incompatible with the provisions of 
Regulation Vil. 1822, it may be expedient to ascertain the sentiments of the commissioner 
in Cuttack, how far such an option would be acceptable to the landholders in that province, 
and whether he is aware of any, and what, objections to the measure, ; 

79. On the subject of this communication, so far as concerns the suggestions which are 
connected with the point now to be considered, the Government does not appear to have 
recorded any opinion. 

' 8o. In a late communication from yourselves, dated the 1st February last, you recommend 
the adoption of certain measures for expediting the progress of Revenue surveys in Goruck- 
pore and Azimghur; but your recommendation is made with advertence to peculiar circum- 
stances and local facilities which are found to exist in the tract of country in which you 
propose to introduce the system you advocate, 

51. All experience proves that the actual survey and valuation of lands is laborious and 
expensive, and when to this is added the ascertainment and adjudication of a great variety 
of complex and conflicting rights, the process must inevitably be tedious in the extreme. 

82. [he survey undertaken at Madras, under the superintendence of Sir Thomas M anro, 
occupied, it is true, a comparatively short period, but it is obvious that in point of simplicity 
the operations to be here conducted, or which it has been designed to conduct, will bear no 
comparison with those of the sister presidency. ` i 

83. Without intending to pase any final opinion on the arrangement which you have 
recommended for the survey of Goruckpore and Azimghur, his Lordship is inclined to believe 
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that should it ‘even prove successful to the full extent of your anticipation, it cannot be com- 
pleted within a reasonable period, so as to justify the surrender in the interim of the Jar ge 
accession of Revenue which intermediate long leases would be calculated to secure. 

84. It should always be Lorne in mind, too, that the Resolutions of Government on this 
subject contemplate, to use the words in paragraph 15 of the Resolutions under date the 
22d December 1830, “ a leisurely course of proceeding, which would have enabled the col- 
lectors to effect the settlement of their districts, village by village, during the favourable 
season of the year; to have examined the accounts of each; and to have personally superin« 


, tended any measurement that might have been undertaken.” 


85. Should you see reason.to dissuade the Government from pursuing any other course 
than that prescribed by Regulation VII. of 1822, ou will, in communication with the local 
officers, furnish your opinion as to the best mode of sim lifying, and consequently expediting, 
that process consistently with the attainment of the objects thereby contemplated, namely, 
tlie combination of the revision of the jumma with the ascertaining and recording the tenures, 
rights and privileges of all persons possessing an interest iti the land, 

86. Should you, on the contrary, think it unobjectionable to anticipate the progress of the 
detailed settlement, you will of course state what in your opinion should be the duration of 
the intermediate leases, and how far they could be granted consistently with the existing 
Regulations. 

87. The last section of Regulation 1I. 1826, has the following|provision : “ Lease for a like 
period (15 years) may also be granted to zemindars and farmers in cases where from special 
ocal circumstances the measure May appear necessary, with a view to the reclaiming of 
waste, the construction of works requisite for the extension of cultivation, or otherwise for 
the improvement of the country." But his Lordship observes, that this provision, besides 
being intended to be special in its operation, apparently alludes only to cases in which the 
settlement has been actually revised, and even with regard to them does not convey sufficient 
discretion as to the term of lease. That rule would consequently appear inadequate and 
inapplicable to the measure under discussion. l 

'88. I am now directed briefly to state to you what occurs to his Lordship as constituting, 
in his opinion, the chief advantages and disadvantages of a deviation from the strict line of 
proceedinz laid down in Regulation VII. 1822. - 

89. The chief advantage attendant on the immediate grant of long leases would seem to 
consist in tranquillizing the minds of the proprietary classes, in affording them greater 
inducement to promote the prosperity of their estates, and in creating motives of attachment 
to the Government under which they would enjoy benefits of a nature which may be con- 
sidered solid and permanent in comparison with any they have hitherto experienced. 

go. That these advantages are in the highest degree important there can be no doubt, and 
that they would immediately follow an extension of the terms of leases has been the almost 
unanimous opinion of all the officers, both European and Native, whom his Lordship has had 
the opportunity of consulting. 

gt. On the other hand, the chief disadvantage has been said to consist in the danger of 
over assessment, arising, in cases of doubtful or disputed proprietary claims, frum the eager- 
ness of competition, and in the danger to which the interests of the subordinate tenantry 
might be exposed from the summary nature of the process, 

93. In the instance of the Goruckpore, it was strongly recommended to Government to 
anticipate the progress of Regulation VII. 1822, and the recommendation was rejected by 
Government and the Honourable Court, on the ground, as already stated m the 65th para- 
graph, that if à summary re-adjustment of the jumma should be attempted by the collectors, 
the excited expectations under which those ofhcers would act, would in many instances lead 
to an excessive demand, 

03. But his Lordship is disposed to believe that the collectors might be easily cautioned 
against indulging in excited expectation, and this, if the only one, would not appear to be an 
insuperable objection. Indeed, where the offer to pay an increased rate of jumma should be 
perfectly optional, it is difficult to conceive (supposing the party offering to have no fraudu- 

ent object in view, to be himself the undisputed proprietor, and not to be actuated by a 
desire to outbid competitors) whence the danger of over assessinent could arise. 

94. There might indeed be some danger that the rights of the subordinate tenautry would 
be sacrificed if the summary inquiry were intended as preliminary to permanent settlement, 
and there may be some difficulty, under the summary process, in protecting the rights of the 
subordinate proprietors and the tenantry at large; but their condition cannot certainly be 
deteriorated and may be improved by the improvement of t^2 tenure of the superior. — 

95. It occurs indeed to his Lordship that the danger, if avy exist in this respect, night 
be avoided by resorting to a process somewhat similur to ihat prescribed to the Bombay 
Government by the Honourable the Court of Directors, ir the subjuined copy of the 31st 
paragraph of their letter to that Presidency, under date the 11th August 1830. 

“ From what has been already stated, you will comprehend that, in oar opinion, there 
ia but little protection for the ryot, when subject to the exactions of e party who stands 
between him and the Goverament, without a definition in writing of what he bas to pay. In 
effecting thin where grissina, and people of that description, are concerned, address will at 
first be necessury, because attention to their feelings ought to be observed, Even Mr. Wil- 
liamson, however, in the quotation which you adopt, acknowledges the necessity of inter- 
ference to prevent. abuse, and the making of any demand that is contrary to custom. But 
if that which is according to custom has thus to be ascertained at all events, what is there 
to hinder it from being defined, in the first instance, by a pottal for a number of years? 
The consequences of this must immediately appear to you to be most importaut ; and it 

oveurs 
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occurs to us that there is a mode of accomplishing this object less likely to disturb the 
feelings of the grassias than any other mode of interference to which you can resorte These 
grassias, and other parties of & similat sort, m be called upon to give in a statement of 
the eustomary rates, with a list of the individuals subject to their demands, and a specifica- 
tion of the amount which, according to those rates, me would impose upon each, The 
collector having received these statements, should use what means are in his power to prove 
their correctness, and, when he has satisfied himself in regard to this point, he should cause 
pottahs to be delivered to the ryots, by which the amount of the grassias’ demand upon them 
would be accurately defined. It appears to us also that publicity, among the parties con- 
cerned, given to the whole of this proceeding, would add greatly to the chances of its 


success. To this end the statement ‘of the grassia, or superior of whatever denomination, . 


of the demand to be made by him upon each ryot should tbe fixed in the village to which 
it relates, and the inhabitants invited to communicate their remarks on it to the collector ; 
and after the pottahs are granted, a table of the payers, and of the amount which each 
individual has to contribute, should be permanently fixed up in the village, for the informa- 
tion of those who are concerned.” ; . : 

90. In some instances remissions may be necessary (though it is to be hoped in few) in 
which the existing assessment is too heavy to be borne during the interval which may be 
expected to elapse before the completion of the detailed settlement; and as to the antici- 

ated advantages, it must be ndmitted that we cannot hope to gain much additional 

evenue in these provinces from the lands which are at preseht subject to assessment; for 
sources of increase, we must look to extended cultivation and to thé resumption of rent- 
free tenures. , 

97. These questions, however, will be more satisfactorily discussed by you in communi- 
cation with the several local authorities, whose practical experience will probably enable 
them to point out many advantages and disadvantages att¢ydant on the proposition, which 
cannot be embraced in any theoretical view of it, ' Ra 

98. Uniformity in such a question is neither to be expected nor desired ; and it is 
obvious that, independently of the local facilities or difficulties which may present themselves 
for the conduct of the detailed settlements, the recommendation with respect to each 

- district may in some measure depend on the prevailing notion which may be entertained as 
to the heaviness or lightness of the assessment, and the simplicity or complex nature of 
the various tenures which may be found to exist, 

99. It may indeed admit of a question, whether, without minute inquiry and deliberate 
investigation, the Government would be justified in admitting any notion that may have 

.been formed on these points ; but to discuss the matter more at length would be to antici- 
pate the information which you have been required to obtain and to furnish, and his Lordship 
feels assured that you will bear in mind the inportant fact, that if a cautious mode of pro- 
ceeding is any where necessary in admitting eis to engage for the Revenue, it is espe- 
cially so in these provinces, where a great portion of the villages are held on putteedaree and 
bhyachara tenure; where the property is, generally speaking, common or subject to a common 
obligation; where it is so essential accurately to define the rights and privileges of the 
Sudder malguzars, with relation to individuals under them claiming proprietary or possessory 
rights; where the proprietors ate very numerous, and where the ramifications of interests 
are so minute and so entangled. Such considerations will naturally lead you to suggest the 
most desirable mode, should the summary settlements be determined on, of preventing their 
being attended with injury to the rights of individuals. : 

100, There is, however, his Lordship directs me to observe, one point intimately con- 

nected with the question of settlements, to which your particular attention is requested, 
and relative to which you will be pleased to communicate your sentiments on the occasion 
of submitting your report on the measure discussed in the preceding paragraphs. 
, 101. Where the net rent of any mehal is enjoyed by a great body of cultivators entering 
into engagements immediately with Government, it is obviously impracticable, for the 
reasons assigned in the 127th and following paragraphs of the Resolutions of Government, 
under date the ist August 1822, 'to fix a specific share of the estimated produce, which 
should serve as the universal standard for the proper demand of Government, and, as is 
therein justly observed, there must always be great danger, lest “ while we imagine that we 
take only a share of the net rent, we in fact encroach on the fair wages of labour and profits 
of stock, or even compel the cultivators to sacrifice the means of maintaining the actual 
cultivation in order to discharge the Government jumma.” 

102. But where there are intermediate managers between the Government and the culti- 
vating classes, and the rates payable by the latter are settled, it does not appear difficult to 
determine what portion of the gross rental should be taken by Government, and what left 
to the zemindar or other managing owner, by whatever designation he may be called, aud 
on such intermediate agency hia Lordship is disposed to place the greatest possible value, as 
well for being the natural link of connexion between the lowest classes and the Governe 
ment, as for superiority to the Revenue ameen, who mast otherwise occupy that place, as 
the best manager of the complicated interests of each village community, and the Pest pro- 
moter of improvement, . 

103. The principle, as recognised in the 63d paragraph of the Resolutions of Government, 
dated the 22d December 1820, is to leave to the Sudder malguzar, or to deduct ftom the 
net Mofussil Jumma, an allowance of 10 per cent. malikana, in consideration of his coming 
under a direct engagement to Government. his is conformable to the rule laid down in 
Regulations IX. and X. of 1812, prescribing, that to proprietors shall be left a net income of 
10 per cent, on the jumma, exclusive of churges of collection, 
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104. What these charges should be have never, however, been defined, either às to their 
amount or description. From the 357th paragraph of Mr. Mackenzie's Memorandum 
recorded on the Revenue Proceedings of the 16th September 1820, they would appear to 
include village expenses, and it is understood that allowances for risks of season are occa~ 
sionally made and included under this designation. In villages where the collections are 
made in kind, or direct with the cultivators, some allowance of this nature would seem neces- 
suy, though such deductions would not appear to have been contemplated by the Regu- 
ations. : 

105. It is desirable that these questions should be determined, and the amount of deduc- 
tions to be allowed from the gross rental, clearly defined. There is reason to believe also 
that the true intent of section 7, Regulation VII. 1822, has been misunderstood by many 
Revenue authorities, as presenting the minimum net profit to be left to the zemindars in ail 
cases, 

106, The second clause of that section prescribes, that where an increase may be de- 
manded, the assessment ehall be so regulated as to leave the zemindars and others a net 
profit of 20 per cent. on the amount of the jumma payable by or through them respectively, 
"while his Lordship understands it to be a prevalent notion among Revenue officers, whose 
opinions are entitled to respect, that the allowance in favour of the zemindars should in no 
instance fall short of 30 or 35 per cent. of the Government jumma: and after all, may not 
this be considered as the capital by which improvement is te be accomplished ? 

107. This however is exclusive of charges of collection, and is calculated upon the net 
rental. The deductions to be made in favour of the zemindar or other proprietor from the 
gross rental on every account, is that which his Lordship is desirous of having fixed, and 


-whatever may be the proper rate, his Lordship desires me to suggest, for your consideration, 


whether it would not be practicable to consolidate the whole of the deducted allowances to 
be made in favour of zemindars from the gross rental, and to fix it so, that it shall operate 
uniformly and universally, instead of being assigned, as appears to have been hitherto the 
custom, at the discretion of individual officers. : 

108. Under the impression which his Lordship at present entertains on the point, there 
is nothing to prevent its being determined at once for all parts of the country, and its deter- 
mination would seem to be equally essential, whether the existing settlement should be 
continued until the survey under Regulation VIL 1822, shall have been completed, or whe- 
ther the progress of that enactment shall be anticipated in the manner already adverted to. 
In stating this opinion, however, his Lordship is by no means desirous that it should be 
considered as conclusive, or as intended to dispense with the full communication of your 
sentiments on the subject. It may be added, too, that in some places peculiar circum- 
stances may call for peculiar indulgences in fixing the proportion of the rent to be retained 
by the proprietor. This question, however, has nothing to do with the principle which may 
be fixed, though special exception to it may occasionally be found requisite. 


109. There is another point also which seems to be deserving attention. No uniformity 
of principle.is apparently observed in the mode of assessment, though it is not obvious why 
there should be any variety of proceeding with respect to this point in different parts of the 
country. 

110. In the 2d clause of section 7, Regulation VII. 1822, it is declared, that the assess- 
ment shall be demanded with reference to the produce and capabilities of the land. 


111. This is clearly a just and equitable mode of proceeding, but there is reason to appre- 
hend, from the inquiries which ha Lotdahin has made from time to time, during*his progress 
through the country, that it has not always been adhered to. 

112. In some districts his Lordship understands it to have been the practice to assume, 
without reference either to the capability of the iands, or their produce, or both, a rental 
to such amount as the assessing officer may consider proper, and afterwards to distribute 
that amount over the village, while, in other districts, (and more generally) the practice 
seems to be reversed. 

113. lu one district the practice seems to have been to assess with reference to the 
produce of the land alone, by fixing rates for each description of crop, while, in another, 
the capabilities of the land are alone looked to, the soils being classed and assessed 
accordingly, m . 

114. ‘The practice first mentioned may be held to be objectionable, if reference is had 
only to the crops on the ground at the period of assessment, as being calculated to prevent 
the cultivation of the richer kinds of produce, in anticipation of a settlement, and erroneous, 
as the same description of crop may be grown on a great variety of soils, dillering much in 
point of natural fertility. ee ; 

115. To correct the inequality arising from diferent degrees of fertility, without varying 
the rates of assessment atlixed to each description of produce, hia Lordship understands 
that a practice prevails in some places of balancing the quantity against the quality. Jn 
other words, where the productiveness of one soil is inferior to that of another, to assume 
that its extent is smaller than it iu reality is, by such a proportion as will make amends far 
its deficiency in productiveness. B " 

116, By these means, however, the inequality arising from difference of position could 
not be obviated, and where the assessment is levied with reference to fixed rates for each 
description of produce, the objections to the system could only be removed by taking the 
average deseription of produce, the average capability and the average value. 

117. You have already been apprised of the desire of the Honourable Court that higher 


yates shuuld not be demanded from lands under culture of the richer eropa, than from or 
autar 
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similar lands in the neighbourhood, which his Lordship understands to mean simply that 
lands equally productive should be equally taxed, whatever they are made to produce. : 
118. The adoption of any other principle would have the tendency of preventing the 


^ eulture of the richer products, and would besides seem to partake of many of the evils inci- C 


dent to the system of paying rents in kind. It would naturally tend to suppress industry 


d to retard improvement. : l 
se 19. Aeris according to the capabilities of the soil, would seem to be the simpler 


and more equitable method, if regard be had to fixing rates according to position as well as 
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according to fertility ; the value of the rd being, at the same time, assumed with : 


reference to the facilities or difficulties which may exist in finding a convenient market. In 
a despatch from the Honourable Court to the Government of Fort St. George, dated the 
18th of August 1824, the rule here advocated is distinctly laid.down : “ The lands,” says 
the Honourable Court, “ ought to be assessed according to their capabilities, not according 
to their actual culture.” EN , 

. 120. lt occurs to the Governor-general that a. distinction jn this respect might be 
observed, between the cases in which the Government demand is a tax.on the rental, and 
in those where, from there being no intermediate proprietor, the entire rent belongs to the 
State. But his Lordship is unwilling in this place to enter more minutely into the discus- 
sion of the subject. ; ; : : : 

121. The two points above specified, namely, the i the proportion 'of the gross 
rental to be allowed to the zemindar, and the determining the mode to be adopted in esti- 
mating the amount of such gross rental, are all that occur to his Lordship as requiring 
iminediate attention; but he deems it desirable that you should state your opinion with 
reference to them, when submitting the result of your inquiries as to the expediency or 
otherwise of anticipating the progress of the settlements under Regulation VII. 1822, as 
being intimately connected with that question. : 

122. The present tour of the Governor-general having now however been nearly brought 
to a completion, I am directed to take this opportunity of adverting to the information which 
his Lordship has derived from the committees assembled at the several stations, to discuss 
questions connected with the Revenue management of the country. — 

A23. These discussions were, as you are aware, oral, and it would he satisfactory to his 
Lordship, to have the information they elicited put upon record, for his future reference, as it 
was, Hiph speaking, important, interesting, and creditable to those by whom it was 
communicated. j E z 

124. The chief points of inquiry are as follow; to these you will add such as occur to 

ourselves, and circulate them to the several collectors in the Western Provinces, as well 
in the districts visited as in those not visited by his Lordship ; you will not, however, suffer 
the search for this information to distract your attention from the primary object contem- 
plated in this communication: - SA 


ist, The nature of the tenures which generally prevail in each district, with a specification 


of the different members forming the constitution of a village, and an enumeration of the 
different grades of occupants, from the individuals termed proprietors, to the tenant at will. 
, 2d. The rules by which such village community is ordinarily governed, whether belong- 
ing to 2 single individual, or to a body of proprietors. . 

3d. In either case, the profits or privileges attaching to the proprietors, in their relation to 
Government. , . 
~ 4th. Where there are many proprietors of one village, the mode in which their several 
interests are regulated, whether they have specific portions of land, each separate from hid 
neighbour, or is the land held jointly? In what mode they contribute their several portions 
of the Government Revenue, and from what source they derive their respective profits ? 

5th. By what means the Government Revenue is realized, that is to say, where there are 


numerous proprietors or putteedars, is one or more of them selected as the malguzar, or are . 


engagements taken from each individual proprietor? In the former case, the principle 
according to which the selection is made, and the extent to which the engagements of the 
recorded malguzar is considered binding on his brethren, and what are the profits or 
privileges incident to his office? Whether the byachara tenure prevails, and if so, what 
are the peculiar features of that tenure? 

6th, To whom is the waste land supposed to belong, especially in a byachara village ? 

7th. Whether any settlements under Regulation VII. 1822, have been made; and of those 
made, how many have been one Government? What principles are assumed in 
adjusting the Government demand? Whether do the productive powers of the land, with 
reference to the different classifications of soil, or the actual produce, form the basis of the 
assessment ? : 

8th. In making settlements, what are the different classes of individuals whose rights, 
Kc. it is considered necessary to protect, and are there any descriptions of ryota claiming a 
possessoty interest, or an interest of any denomination ? 

gth. What means are taken for protecting the rights of the proprietary and cultivating 
classes, and are pottahs given on all or on what occasions? : » 

loth. Are the rents dr in money or in kind, and has in any instance the share of the 
produce been converted into a money payment ; if so, on what principle ? 


lith, Te there any known pergunnah rate which can always be referred to in case of a, 


dispute between the cultivator and the proprietor ? 


lath, Are there any particular crops, the rents of which are never taken in kind; if'so,, 


what are they, and what is the reason of the distinction ? 
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13th. Has any assistance been derived, in the cour 
the professional surveys? ' 

14th. What is the process resorted to in settling a village 
nation of individual rights, and the adjustment of the Government Revenue 1 . 
15th. Are maps of any kind formed, and what description of registers are made of the 
several tenures? > l 

16th, Is any settlement formed, showing, at one view, the different fields which may be 
situated in different parts of the village, owned or cultivated by the same individual 2 y 

T7th. What perio of time will probably elapse before the settlement, under Regulation 
VII. 1822, of the district can be completed, and do any meang occur of expediting its 
progress? — , l n 

18th. With reference to the length of time which must elapse before the detailed settle- 
ment can be completed, what would be the advantages and disadvantages attendant on an. 
intermediate summary settlement, for a long period of from 15 to 20 years? i 


125. You are requested to furnish the Governor-general with a copy of the interrogatories 
you propose to circulate in compliance with these instructions, n ? 


8€ of the settlement operations, from 


both as regards the determi- 


l 2o Thave&e. ' , 
Camp at Pinjore, } (signed) W. H. Macnaghten, 
7 A pril 1831. Secretary to the Governor-general. 


(A true copy.) 


(signed) W.H. Macnaghten, 
Secretary to the Governor-general, 
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LETTERS from the Board of Revenue on Deputation, dated the 25th May and 22d July 
183" pith Copy of a Letter and its Enclosure from the Resident and Chief Commissioner 
at Delhi, . 


" "To W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. Secretary to the Governor-general. 
ir, 

WE hare the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 7th ultimo, desiring 
us to report, for the consideration of the Right honourable the Governor-general, our senti- 
ments on a suggestion for extending, for a period of 15 or 20 years, the existing Revenue en- 
gagements of such proprietors of estates in the temporarily-settled provinces, as may be 
found willing to pay an increased jumma, adequate to the value of the protracted lease, and 
on several points connected with the arrangements now in progress for effecting settlements 
under the provisions of Regulation VII. of 1822. 

2. Whether it be expedient or not to abandon the system of inquiry into the extent and 
assets of estates prescribed by the above Regulation, and the rights of persons connected 
with the land, before any change in the existing settlement of the land Revenue shall be 
made, must depend, we presume, in a great measure, on the fact of the accomplishment of 
the purposes hitherto contemplated by the Government being practicable or not within a 
reasonable period, and at a charge not disproportioned, to the value of the objects proposed 
to be attained, 

' 8. To judge satisfactorily on this point, it seems to us essential that a clear perception 
should be had of what the scheme of settlement devised by the late secretary to the Gorern- 
ment in the Territorial department was intended to embrace, and of the precise mode in 
which ita several purposes may be accomplished, os also of the real or imaginary obstacles 
Ly which the progress of the measure has been hitherto obstructed or retarded. 

4. It was the design, we believe, of the Government which enacted the settlement law of 
1822, that the rights of all persons connected with the land, whether as receivers or pavers 
of rent, should be carefully ascertained and recorded before auy change in the existing 
jumna of estates should be made, involving a compulsory increase of the Government 

levenue, 

5. [t has been apparently assumed, or at least auggested, that the rights of persons of 
the above description in this country are of a very complicated and a very various nature, 
and that the niceties of them are such as can be detected only by careful and well-directed 
investi;rations in the interior of districts, conducted by the European otlicers of the Govern- 
ment, in direct communication with the persons in whom these complex rights are supposed 
to vest, Now, if rights of thecharacter here alluded to do exist, we must confess that they 
have esenped our observation, and yet we ure not sensible that we have been, either since the 
commencement of his Lordslip's present tour, or at former periods of our service, wanting 
in diligence to acquire a just. knowledge of the real character of Indian land tenures, either 
as they existed prior to the introduction of the British Government, or as they have been 
incidentally alfected, or positively modified, by the English Revenue laws. . 

0, There ure, so far as we have been able to discover, only two descriptions of proprietary 
tenures in malyuzaree land, in the. temporarily-settled. provinces; oue in which the pro- 

' prietary 
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a share of the rent which may be in excess of the Government jumma, or to the possession 
of a portion of land, divided o by a Government officer, to form, after the division, a distinct 
estate; the other in which the lands have been long separated into thokes and puttees, with 
the exception of a portion, more or less considerable, in different villages, w ich remains 
shamilat or common, the proprietary occupants of the thokes and puttees being connected 
in interest chiefly by the joint obligation of making good, by a rateable contribution from 
their respective lands, thé sumi"tequisite to complete the Government demand and meet 
general village charges, after the proceeds of the common land have been applied to those 
urposes. AU 
E i If the Board have succeeded in panig iu the above paragrapli, in a way that shall 
be intelligible, the only distinction which they believe exists in proprietary tenures, where 
the land Revenue has not been fixed in perpetuity, it will be seen that the beneficial interest 
in one case consists in a right to share in the surplus rents of a village generally, or a number 
of villages forming one estate; whilst in the other it is limited to the profit which each cul- 
tivating proprietor can derive from his own lands, after paying his share of the Government. 
jumma. It appears to us, that to estates of the former description, whether comprising one 
or more villages, in' which proprietary interests are usually specified in the fractions of a 
rupee, the term zemindaree may be conveniently applied, and to estates of the latter, in 
which rights are more immediately connected with the porao of land, and are commonly 
expressed in the fractions of a begah, the word putteedaree. —— : : 
8. The term zemindar is often used in official correspondence on Revenue subjects as 
synonimous with the English word proprietor, without much regard to the nature of specific 
tenures, but occasionally in a more limited sense, being employed by some writers to desig- 
' nate-only those large proprietors who have ari interest ini thé feats of many villages forming 
one éstate. We have entered into the above explanation, partly because a full exposition 
of our views on this point is essential to the just appreciation of some suggestions which 
we propose to offer, id the course of this address, for hls Lordship's consideration, and 
partly because the erroneous notions which we are supposed to entertain on the subject of. 
proprietary tenures have been considered by the honourable thé Vice-president as calculated 
to lead to very serious evils. . : "E ox 
9. It may be ia the recollection of his Lordship, that the observations of Sir Charles , 
Metcalfe, on the occasion to which we refer,-arose out of a remark made by us in our letter 
of the 3d September 1830, that the state of property iù the temporarily-settled provinces of 
this Government did not admit of the introductlon of & system of permanent field assess- 
ments, and of annual adjustments with each ryot for the Government Revenue, which is the 
Madras ryotwar system; and whether our observation was just ot not seems to depend on the 
simple fact, whether such a scheme of Revenue management be compatible or not with a 
settlement for the Revenue of an entire village in one sum for a term of years, as required 
. by the existing Regulations of this Government, founded on a long recognition of pro- 
pretary rights, In respect to the nature of the property to which we referred, we arè not 
. conscious of having expressed an opinion ; the mere existence of a class of people, whether 
putteedars or zemindars, entitled to engage for the Revenue for a term of years, and for 
a fixed eum, wasall that was in any way material to the truth or force of our remark, 
-19. As proprietary tenures are in our opinion only of two kinds, so those of ryots appear 
to us hardly more numerous, Ryots, we think, are either mere tenants at will, or else have 
a right of occupancy in particular lands. A right of occupancy, connected with an obli- 
pios to pay any rent in money that might be demanded by a proprietor, would of course 
e one to which no value could be attached ; but a right to hold, with the option of reducing _ 
the proprietor to the alternative of taking his rent in kind, according to the local and well- - 
known rule of division, if a commutation money-rent cannot be agreed on that is satisfactor 
to both parties, is a right of substantial value, and one which we believe will be sal 
pas by all cultivators in a condition to maintain their rights, in whom it may be declared 
0 vest. "E Af OCC . i ' i 

11, The Revenue administration of Native rulers, we believe, has never recognised, nor ' 
does it now, where that form of Government stilt exists, g right in cultivators to occupy 
lands at fixed money rates, though we are inclined to think that permanent cultivating + 
tenures have always been admitted and maintained by Native Governments, subject to the 
contribution of a known proportion of the produce in kind, regulated according to local ` 
usage, either by qualities of soil, or description of crops, and commutable, at the pleasnre 
of the parties interested, into money paymehts. It is to people of this class, we believ^, that 
the designations “ Mofussil zemindars,”:“ village landholders,” &c. have beeu of late 
applied; but if these terme are used as implying, in the individuals so designe'cd, the pos- 
session of a collective or conjoint interest in the rents of villages, or a title 'u the limitation - 
of the rents payable by all, to an aggregate sum for a term of years, we a: yrehend they have 
been misapplied. : : PEN 

12. Supposing our view of proprietary rights, and those which «itach to the actual culti- ' 
vators of the soil to be correct, the form in which records of these rights may be made, will 
be found simple and easy, though involving in their prepar.::o. à good deal of writing and 
labour of compilation. i . 

13. The rights of persons connected with zeminde: . estates can be specified, apparently, 
only in the fractions of a common denomination, . id such rights being general, it is not of 
Course necessary to connect individuals with y :vacular fields. Before the European officer 
Applies himself at all to the settlement of 7: estate of this description, he should have a 
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statement of proprietary interests prepared by a Native officer; and where disputes do not 
exist, he has of course nothing to trouble himself about, except to ascertain that the parties 
interested are satisfied with the record. Where disputes are found to prevail, he must dis- 
pose of them to the best of his judgment, leavin the errors he may commit to be rectified 
either by the commissioner ofthe division, ot, failing there, by the courts of justice. 

14. The rights of persons having a proprietary interest in putteedaree estates, if our 
notion of those rights be correct, cannot be specified in the same way. There is a statement 
inserted in a Minute recorded on the proceedings of Government, by Sir Edward Colebrooke, 
on the 12th July 1820, printed in the 2d vol. of the Revenue Selections, purporting to show 
in detail the sort of subdivision that exists in putteedaree mehals; but we are not aware 
that any such distribution of land, as is there represented, has ever been made, or can be 
made, in estates of the kind. If that were a just view of proprietary interests in puttee- 
daree estates, it would of course be as easy to specify them in the fractions of a begah, as 
shares in zemindaree estates in the fractions of a rupee. It is found, however, in practice, 
that, though a man may be a biswa sharer in a putteedaree estate, that he has neither a 
twentieth part of the land iu his possession, nor does he contribute in that proportion 
towards the payment of the Government Revenue. The lands being divided into thokes 
and puttees, and the interest of each sharer being to the extent and in the proportion of the 
land actually occupied and cultivated by him, no record of properties can be complete for 
estates of this kind, except one that brings each putteedar in immediate connexion with the 
fields in which his interest lies. This can be effected only by means of a field survey, and 
the compilation from the register of such survey of what is called in Native Revenue ac- 
counts a thokewar, puttewar and assamiwar khutiownee,. 


15. If the anna share of an individual in a zemindaree estate were to be sold at auction: 
to satisfy a decree of court, or for any other purpose, it might not be a difficult matter to: 


put the purchaser in possession of the interest he had acquired, for he would be entitled tu 


a sixteenth of the net rent; but the sale of the biswa interest of an individual in a puttee- 


daree estate would entitle the purchaser only to the specific fields forming that person's 


share, which might be more or less than a twentieth of the whole estate, and without a 
record from which the fields appertaining to the individual in question could be identified, 


it would hardly be possible to make the transfer, especially if the other sharers united to 
oppose It, ] . 

16. A record of the interests which ryots have in fields, whether they are mere tenants at 
will; or possess a right of permanent occupancy, must be formed in the same way. The 


ordinary register of a Native field survey, called the Khisreh, in which fields are numbered, . 
and their position in villages described, the names of the occupants, and the relation in- 


which they stand to a rent-owner, being specified, together with the extent of land and the 
character of the soil, according to locul designations comprised in each field, seems to con- 
stitute the record requisite for this purpose. 


17. If the objects contemplated 1n Regulation VII. of 1822, could be accomplished by the : 


formation of a record for each estate, of the character and extent of all existing interests, 


principal as well as subordinate, those interests being of the nature which we suppose them 


to be, and the Government Revenue were fixed with reference to data which have been allowed 
elsewhere, to guide assessments in arrangements that have received thorough approval of 
the authorities in England, we conceive that no serious obstacles would be found to an early 
revision of the settlements now in force, and that too at a moderate cost. If, however, it 
be judged essential to found assessments of the Goverment jumma on a previous ascertain- 


ment or assessment, by guess, of the rate of rent of every field in an estate, and a calculation . 
of the total amount fur each field, as well as the aggregate sum payable by every ryot for - 


the separate parcels of land occupied by him; and not only this, but also to show the rea- 
sonableness of those rates, by a statement of the highest and lowest produce of each kind of 


crop in every village, aud the Sree ei r begah, by adding up and dividing the esti ` 


mated produce noted down for each field by the surveying aumeen, which can only be done 
by the compilation of what is called Jinswar Khutiownees, the labour and time necessary for 
which is not perhaps generally known, as well as by a statement of the highest and lowest 
price of each description of produce for a serics of years in neighbouring markets, and the 


average price for the whole period assumed ; we see little ground to hope that the delay . 
and overwhelming charges that have hitherto attended settlement operations can be avoided ` 


for the future, 


18, Whether the mode of procedure here referred to be essential or not, with a view to : 


any really useful or attainable m in which the interests of the Government or of indi- 


viduals are implicated, seems to depend ou the opinion that may be entertained on some . 


points, involving certainly questions of importance, on which we wish to offer, for his Lord- 
ship’s consideration, a few observations. e 
19. In our letter of the gd September 1830, we observed that the principle of assessment 


followed by Sir Thomas Munro in the Madras Ceded Districts,was to fix first the gross sum 


that could be taken asa Revenue from a village, in its existing etate of cultivation, and 
afterwards to distribute that sum on the several classes of lund under tillage; waste land, 


when brought under cultivation, being subjected, by anticipation, to the same rates of rent ~ 


as productive land of similar qualities. ‘The accuracy of our representation on this point 
has been questioned by the Honourable Vice-president, but we can only say that we founded 
our statement on an attentive consideration of the scheme of settlement to which we referred, 


and the following extract from a report, addressed to the Madras Government by the Board > 
of Revenue of that Presidency, would seem to countenance our view of it: “It was obviously - 
a wize principle that induced Colonel Munro to proceed from the aggregate to the detail, . 


instead 
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btained." 
i 20. With the assessment of fields in Sir Thomas Munro's plan the settlements 


in these provinces can have no connexion, because the actual cultivators of t. 
iie vissuta with whom the officers of this Government have to deal ; but if the aggre- 
gate Revenue of a village at Madras, for the assessment of field rates, could be fixed with © 
sufficient accuracy to satisfy the fair claims of Government, by a reference to general results : 
and considerations only, we do not see why the same rule should not be allowed to operate ' 
in the provinces of this Government. It may be assumed as a fact, that the teal accounts - 
of the rents of villages cannot be obtained from those who are interested in withholding k 
them; and to presume that the European officers of this Government, who have no direct " 
connexion with agricultural operations, are qualified to assess the rent of every field in a ` 
village, by classifications of soil and nice calculations of average produce and prices, even 
though the extent of stock end personal means of each ryot, which should have some ` 
influence, at least in such matters, were known, is, in our opinion, fo presume that, in sup- 

rt of which neither the actual results of experiment nor the fair deductions of reason can ` 
fe adduced. Mr. S. M. Boulderson, the late collector of Bareilly, who was regarded as one 
of the most efficient, if not the best,-of the Revenue officers in the Western Provinces, 
formed the settlement of a lapsed mokurruree in his district, on the principle of proceeding . 
from the detail to the aggregate. The Western Board were ane satisfied with his arrange- 
ment, and unhesitatingly recommended it for confirmation.’ It has been found in this case 
utterly impossible to realize much more than three-fourths of the assessment. If an officer of 
Mr. Boulderson’s reputation, and deserved reputation too, fail, can success be reasonably 
expected in operations of this kind conducted by less skilful hands? Mr. Glyn, the collec- 
‘tor of Meerut, apparently sensible of the impossibility of assessing fields with ieee | by ^ 
* estimates of produce and prices, has adopted a plan resembling in principle that of Sir 
Thomas Munro. He first fixes the Government jumma with reference to general con- 
siderations, then adda 30 per cent. to the amount for proprietary profits and expenses, and ` 
distributes the aggregate sum on the several classes of land as arranged by the survey. To ` 
this plan which in itself is, in our judgment, perfectly reasonable, we see no'objection, fur- ` 


i 


ther than that it has no sanction in law, and supposing our view of proprietary rights to be' ' 


just, is in direct violation of those rights. 


21. The assessment of the public Revenue, prior to the enactment of Regulation vit, of ' 


1822, having been made without surveys, on loose estimates of assets, or unauthenticated ' 


accounts purporting to exhibit actual collections, it will be found that in all districts the' ` 


Government jumma has absorbed, in different cases, very different proportions of the rent; 
in some estates nothing being left to be enjoyed by the proprietors that can be fairly called 
rent, whilst in others much larger profits have fallen to those persons, than by the principle 


of the arrangement it was designed to leave them. The consequence of these irregularities 


has been, that in the course of the five-and-twenty years, or more, since the conquest or 


cession of the country now subject to temporary settlements, numerous changes in the ' 


jumma of estates have been made, either forced on the Government by the necessity of 
remedying evils arising from excessive assessment, or else adopted from choice, to recover 


Revenue lost through ignorance or fraud. The state. of affairs which produced these’ ' 
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changes, in each case, is traceable in the records of all collector's offices ; in which also will’ ' 


be found detailed, in monthly Revenue statements furnished by the tehsildars, every circum- 


stance that has occurred of any importance, connected with the realization of the Revenue," ^ 


for a lóng series of years. With such papers to refer to, with the genuine putwarree 


accounts of a few villages, which a collector may occasionally possess himself of, with the ` ` 


proceedings of the Revenue and Judicial officers in summary suits for rent, and with registers ` 
of surveys now executed of all estates in a tehsildaree division, exhibiting the extent of land, ' 


and of that under cultivation comprised in each, with the qualities and advantages, in respect ' ~ 


to position or means of irrigation, of every kind of soil, according to local designations, we - 


conceive that no collector in the habit of applying his mind to the affairs of his district, ' 


would be at a loss, or feel the least diffidence, in specifying the amount of increase to the 
existing jumma which might be reasonably demanded in any case, or the abatement that, 


ought in fairness to be granted. Be this as it may, however, we arè fully persuaded that ' | 


equality and fairness of assessment are infinitely more likely to be the result of demands ' 
regulated by a general comparison of survey results with former operations, and inferences. 


drawn from occurrences already on record in the collector’s offices, than by estimated ficld ` ` 


rentals, : 


22, Jf this point be'conceded, still it may be said that minute statements of rent, and `` 


details of the sources whence they are derived, are not ie a merely for the sake of : 
adjusting the Government jumma, but also for the purpose of protecting from violation the ` 


rid of ryots, who will or may be exposed to the interested exactions of the proprietors, ` 
who contract for the payment of the Government Revenue. This is no doubt true; and the ` ' 


only questions apparently connected with this subject which deserve ‘consideration, are, 


whether the persons alluded to have any rights; and if so, what is essential to be done on, ” 


the part of the Government officers for their protection, 


23. Unless the testimony of almost all Revenue officers of local experience be rejected, it —' 


must be held that in most zemindaree estates, composed of single villages, the ryots are. 

mere tenants at will,^and can have no claim, and in i 

Legislature, beyond that of being secured in the enjoyment of their lands, so long as they ` 

fulfil the obligations, written or implied, under which they cultivate. In the noth and” 
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111th paragraphs of the Resolutions of Government of the 22d De: ember 1820, a disincli- 
nation to admit that khode-khoost ryots have no right of occupancy is certainly manifested ; 
but we are inclined to think that the term is used there without due discrimination. To 
the westward of Bengal the word khode-khoost is not used as opposed to pykhoost, being 
applied only to lands cultivated by proprietors, A resident ryot in E char and the Western 
Provinces is usually called a deb hee assamee, whilst a ryot from a neighbouring village is 
called a pahu assamee. In khode-khoost land proprietors have certainty a title of occupancy, 
but we see no reason why the Government should interest itself particularly in making 
a record of such Jands, or fixing the rent to which it should be liable, the proprietors being 
best able, and should be at liberty, to regulate that themselves. For the protection of deb 
hee assamees, who are the tenants at will of a proprictor, a field su'vey such as we have 
described, with a kismuar jummabundee, that is, a table of rates for the ditierent classes of 
land, roughly estimated on the best data that may be procurable, will, we think, be ample 
without either assamiwar or ketwar jummabundees ; the rates go assured, whether right or 
wrong, guiding the decisions of the judicial authorities in suits for rent, till engagements for 
other rates be entered into and produced. 

24. In some of the large zemindaree estates there are hereditary ryots in villages who seem 
fo be connected with the land, and the parties to whom they pay rent, as .ndividuals in puttee- 
daree estates, where there was no superior zemindar, were with the Government before the 
enactment of the British Regulations; but we are satisfied a single in: tance would not be 
found from the western extremity of Seharunpore to the eastern boundary of the Goruck- 
pore district, including perhaps the dominions of the king of Oude, aid not omitting the 
reserved Delhi territory, of a zemindaree, jagheerdaree, mokurruree, or o? any other descrip- 
tion of estate held by a superior, in which the rent-payers, of whateve: name or character, 
claim a right to hold land at fixed money rates in perpetuity, or rates li nited in the aggre- 

te for a village, and fixed in detail on the taah abura principle. The rule of buttye: 
i, we believe, the only rule of limitation known ; and that ought of coure; in every case, to 
be ascertained and recorded. . If that rule of division, instead of undetined and unknown 
pergunnah rates, had been assumed as the limit to the demand of zemin lara in the permas, 
nently-settled provinces, on ryots who had rights of occupancy in particular lands, the injury 
to individuals would perhaps never have been heard of, that de partially resulted from that 


* great and beneficent measure, the permanent settlement, by which all that can be called 


property in land in the Lower Provinces, if it be not an error to assume the existence of such 
property before the date of that arrangement, was transferred from loose oftivers of the 
Goverument and temporary lessees, exacting from all, without limit or care to consequences to 
individuals, who ever after had a permanent interest in the prosperity of tieir estates, Let 
those who see evils in that measure compare the condition of the beautiful provinces now under 
the influence of it, either as respects cultivation or the comfort of the inhabitants generally,. 
with the state of those parts of the British territories where the much laud:d Native system, 
of temporary settlements (and therefore real Government property in land) still prevails, and 
then let them pronounce whether the great creator of private property ‘a land in India 
deserves to be commemorated by the statue now standing in the Towa Hall of Calcutta, or 
to be branded as the author of a measure of pure and unmixed evil! v 

25. Reverting to paragraphs 3 and 4 of hi letter, we beg to say, that if our view of 
the proprictary and ryottee interests that exist in estates be correct, and tl:e assessment of 
the Government jumma can be fairly regulated in the way we propose, w= are of opinion, 
that almost all the objects contemplated by Government may be accompl shed by Native, 
surveys of estates, properly checked and recorded, with a short settlement roobukaree,. 
discrptive of the nature and extent of the proprietary rights that exist in each estate. We 
are further of opinion, that the progress of the settlements hitherto bas Leen retarded, if 
not entirely obstructed, bv the immense mass of useless writing, and the compilation of 
accounts of no essential importance, which the observance of the present settlement forms 
entails on the Revenue officers; but to enable his Lordship to judge on these points, we will 
describe, as concisely as we can, the several statements, in the preparatior of which ona 
settlement case now involves, and specify those of them which we think may be dispensed 
with in future. 

26. In settlement operations, the first step is to procure, through Native »umeens, feld 
surveys of estates. The registers of Native surveys are not now prepared in all districts 
according to oue form, though uniformity in the arrangement of the detail er«ered in thein, 
go far as local usages and designations will admit of it, is for obvious rea-ons desirable, 
We have already, in our letter of the 1st February last, explained pretty fully our views on 
the subject of surveys, and we have therefore little more to say in this place, than that we 
consider the klisreh, or register of a Native survey, as almost the only p tof essential 
vtility connected with settlement objects, either immediate or remote, which the Revenue 
officers ure now required to prepare. ‘The nature of this paper will be best unc orstood. fiom 
the aubjoined copy of a few entries in a register of this description, of the surv: y of a village 
in the Goruck pore district. 

27. It will be seen that this paper connects every person, whether putteedar or ryot, lak- 
erhajdar or village servant, with the fields in which le has cither a permanent or à tempo- 
mry interest, and the position of each field, its extent, and the nature of the sel comprised 
init, being specified, the mte of rent on the several classes of land being also declared, it 
seems hardly possible to imagine that a dispute ean occur hereafter in. regard te the posses- 
sion or the rents of land, or the boundaries of estates, the issue of which may be dependent 
on à fact existir, or admitted to exist, at the time of the survey, which could not be adjusted 
by a referencu to this document, The columus of the register being usually e lded Ji Ne 
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dates only, it is necessary to form the statement, called in Native accounts the Tarukwar , 
Turj of the Khisreh, or date abstract, in order to obtain an addition line for the whole register, Appendix, No. 83. 
25, Fields being entered on the survey register as they occur in the order of the survey, ters 
of course the fields occupied by each individual appear in different parta of that document ; B xy from the 
and it is hence necessary, if it be desired to form a record of the tenures in a village, or one pep Revenue 
that will exhibit the actual appropriation of all the lands measured, to re-arrange the con. — 7 Me vase 
tents of the register so as to bring together the fields occupied by each person, which is 5 May 1831 
done in a statement called the Assamiwar Khutiownee of the Khisreh ; and if names be 
entered in this paper in alphabetical order, the numerical references to fields in the register 
being added to them, it not only forms a complete record of tenures, but is likewise & most 

eonvenient index to the entries in the register. i 

20. The additions in this account being madè paralely of each person’s cultivation, the 
rent-free, waste land, &c. being also separately entered, the several totals are brought 
together in an account called the Assamiwar Tur] of the Khutiownee, and the whole added 
up in one line; this line of addition, if correct, ought to correspond with the addition line of 
the tarukwar turj of the Khisreh. . . 

30. Individual rentals are then prepared, by inserting in an account called a jummabundee 
the fields cultivated by each ryot, their extent in a local measure, the rotes at which they 
are respectively held, the total rent according to those rates, for the quantity of land come 
prised in each field, and the whole sum payable by each ryot. An assamiwar turj of this 
account is also necessary, for the sake of obtaining a total addition line of the several sepu- 
rate accounts, m 

31. For filling up the produce statement in the settlement form 4., it is then necessary to 
form what is termed a Jinswar Khutiownee. In the survey register there is only one column 
for the different articles of produce, and the fields being entered as they occur in the order of 
the survey, those producing the same kind of crops are found scattered through every page 
of the register. ` To ascertain, therefore, the number of Dos cultivated with any one crop, 
it is necessary to bring together the fields bearing it, which is done in the account, the name 
of which has just been mentioned; a note must then be made of the highest and lowest 
produce of each kind of crop, and to form an average produce statement of that crop, the 
oe column must be added up, and the product be divided by the number of begahs bearing 

at crop. ME 

32. pm Currents for 10 years having been obtained from neighbouring markets, the 
highest and lowest prices of each description of grain during that period must be marked, 
and an average price struck by the usual process of addition and division, 

33. Although the preparation of this account, when properly exeouted, causes so much 
trouble and expense, so little does its real purpose appear to have been seen or- understood; 
that almost all Revenue officers have thought they had done what was wanted, wher they 
inserted in the average produce and price columns the medium of the highest and lowest 
produce and pes though it is obvious that if there were in a village 10 fields producing 
wheat, nine of which yielded six measures, and one three, the average would not be four a 
a half, any more than if in ten years there had been eight in which grain had been dear, and 
only two when it was cheap, that the medium between the two prices would necessarily ba 
the average price of the whole period. AN f ; 

- 84. Besides the above voluminous accounts, involving so much writing and labour: of 
calculation connected with lands, rents, produce and prices, the deposition of every persom- 
in a village in respect to his rights and interests in it must be taken ; a census also must be 
formed of the inhabitants, classing them according to their religion, the number of houses 
they inhabit, and their occupations. A statement must likewise be compiled of their quick 
and dead stock, under several heads, so minute as frequently to excite even ridicule; and * 
an abstract of putwarree accounts for several years must also be prepared, though the 
papers from which it is drawn are known to be fabricated, 

_ 95. Nor is the above all that is now required. A paper called a: Joos-oo-kool, or some- 

` times a Shush-Bab Kyfeeut, must also be prepared. In this document, under numerous . 
heads, arranged in six general divisions, details of the following character are minutely spe~ 
cified, In the first, all matters connected with the survey, the extent and the boundaries of 
estates are described ; in the second, all that is peculiar regarding the rates and. the-rente-of 
lands, or the circumstances that influence their amount; in the third, all matters conneoted . 
with the rights and interests of freno are described; in the fourth, the same of ryota 
and of every other description bf land occupant; in the fiftb, all pointa connected withthe 
rivileges and ees of village officers and seryante are detailed; and in: the sixth and 
ast, the rights and interests of the common inhabitants of a village who are. unconnected, 
with agricultural occupations, E 

36. This statement, which seems a very good one in itself, fills several sheets of papery » 
and on it is founded the collector's final roobukaree of settlement, in which the opinion of that ; 
officer ought to be declared and recorded on all points specified in the Joos-oo-koo] Kyfeeut, . 
in the order in which they are there inserted. 

37. The above accounts, fora village of only moderate dimensions, we have reuson to 
know from experience will fill paper that binds into a thick quarto volume, and it may ba 
observed that, independently of the mere labour of writing the original and fair copies, 
à vast deal of time must be consumed in computations, and in detecting and correcting 
Rel discrepancies in the several accounts, the general results of. which ought ta cor- 

spond, : 

38. It is the compilation of these numerous accounts, the utility or mere arrangement of 


which, we believe, are not generally known to the European officers, that we think the progress 
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of the revised settlements has been most materially retarded; and it appears to us ver 
desirable that it should be at once determined which of these are of real utility, and which 
of them may be dispensed with. If the view we have taken of the interests possessed by 
proprietors and ryots in estates ghould be found to be just, and no insuperable ohjection 
shall appear to exist to the assessment of the Government. Revenue, without. field or indi- 
vidual rentals, we are persuaded that all the essential purposes of Regulation VII. of 1822 
may be accomplished by a field survey of estates, recorded in the manner described in the 
21st paragraph of this letter, with a khutiownee or ledger arrangement of the details of such 
survey, for those estates only in which putteedaree and permanent ryottee interests prevail, 
and a brief settlement roobukaree, explanatory of the extent and character of all interests 
that exist in each mebal, and of the obligations in relation to the Government and to indi- 
viduals, which the act of settlement may create or confirm. 

39. It appears to us of paramount importance to the future satisfactory progress of settle- 
ment arrangements, either as regards the simple matter of progression, or what 18 of infinitely 
more importance, the real utility of what is effected, that it should be determined what 
individual interests do, or can exist, in malguzaree estates, what accounts or statements are. 
essential, so far as public records can conduce to that end, for the preservation or security 
of such interests, and what data are requisite for the fair assessment of the Government 
Revenue. Almost all that now troubles and embarrasses, nay, frightens, by its apparent 
complexity and real prolixity, the public officers may, we think, be dispensed with, and we 
therefore take the liberty of suggesting, before anything further be done, that the opinions 
expressed in this letter regarding proprietary rights, the rights of ryots, the records essential 
for the protection of both, and the mode of assessing the Government jumma, may be sub- 
jected to such tests of examination and inquiry, as in the judgment of his Lordship may be 

t calculated either to confirm the accuracy of our views, or to show the fallacy of the 
grounds on which they are founded. 

40. If many of the voluminous statements we have referred to can be dispensed with, 
without losing sight of any of the essential objects of the settlement law, and a plan for 
surveving estates, such as has been devised for the Goruckpoor division, can be introduced 
into the other Revenue divisions, with a fair prospect of success, it appears to us, that a 
progress so rapid in the revision of settlements under Regulation VII. of 1822 may be made, 
as to render unnecessary any wore hasty plan of procedure than is there prescribed. 
. 41. With reference to your letter of the 13th July 1830, we beg to submit a statement, 
showing the progress that has been made in effecting settlements under the provisions of 
Regulation VII. of 1822, in the several divisions of the Western Provinces under our super- 
intendence, since the date of that enactment, and of the expense that has been incurred in 
the prosecution of the measures, of which this statement exhibits the result. Some of the 
returns, from which the abstract has been made up, have been only recently received from 
the commissioners, which has been the chief cause of the delay that has occurred in 
making a communication to his Lordship of our sentiments on the subjects referred to in | 
this letter. ) 

42. Some of the settlements effected under Regulation VII. of 1822, have been many 
ak in force, though the oflicial sanction of Government has never been given to them. 

fany of the settlements, even in the same districts, have been completed under the super- 
intendence of different officers, and forwarded from time to time in detached portions for 
approval, and afterwards transferred from one pra to another for revision and report, 
without any final orders being passed upon them, Under these circumstances, we have 
found some ditliculty in making up complete and accurate statements of the settlements that 
have been made for each zillah. Ne are employed, however, on this work, and propose as 
soon as we can get them ready, to submit abstract statements. of the whole of the estates 
settled in each Revenue division, forwarding them to his Lordship, with remarks explanatory 
of the course pursued in each district, and stating our opinion how far the proceedings of the 
local officers generally have accomplished, if correct, the purposes of the Regulation. 

43. The professional surveys, conducted under the superintendence of Captain Bedford 
and other oflicers, we have reason to know, from communications made in the presence of 
the Governor-general, at the committees assembled by his Lordship at the several stations 
visited in the course of the tour, have been little used by the Revenue otlicers in their set- 
tlement operations, but we are waiting fur the details which we suggested might be called 
for from the Surveyor-general's department, in our letter of the 1st February last, before we 
submit our sentiments on the subject of those surveys for his Lordships consideration. 
There can be no question that the surveys alluded to as marking, im a way not to be dis- 
puted, the boundanes of estates, and exhibiting the precise area of the villages or other 
divisions measured, are of considerable utility, but whether the attainment of such objects 
alone will justify the continuance of the surveys, must de end, we presume, on the cost at 
which they are etlected ; and whether that exceed or not the value of the record which the 
papers of the survey in each instance constitute, i$ 8 point on which, without the details we 
have referred to, we could not venture to offer an opinion. 

We have, Sc. 


Sudder Board of Revenue on RE (signed) — W. Fane, 
Simla, 25 Muy 1831. R. M. Tilghman. 
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l (Judicial and Territorial Department.) 


To W. H. Macnaghten, Esq. Secretary to the Governor-general. 
Sir, 

WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 24th ultimo, and 
in compliance with the injunction of the Right honourable the Governor-general, we proceed 
to offer for his Lordship’s consideration our sentiments on the points referred to in the 1218t 
paragraph of your letter of the 7th of April laste — — f 

a. The little progress that has been yet made in revising the settlement of the Cede and 
Conquered Provinces in the mode prescribed in Regulation VII. of 1822, and the protracted 
period, which, even under the most favourable circumstances, it is thougbt will be necessary 
for the accomplishment of all the designs of Government, whilst a strict observance of the 
provisione of that law is considered an essential preliminary to any change in the existing 
jumma of estates, have led his Lordship to think that a summary settlement, in anticipation 
of the detailed arrangement for which that Regulation provides, founded on leases of 15 
or 20 years duration, will be alike advantageous to the Revenue of Government and to the 
real interest of the agricultural classes. : e 

3. It is desired, however, that the proposed summary settlement should be carried into 
effect in such way, if that be found practicable, as to secure all persons having an interest 
in estates, whether as proprietors or as tenants, against aay violation of their nghts or pos- 
sible prejudice, to which the postponement of a settlement of the nature of that hitherto 
contemplated, may, it is imagined, expose them, . . ; 

4. In our letter of the 24th May, we described the nature of the proprietary and other 

interests which we believe exist in malguzaree estates, in the temporarily-settled provinces 
of this Government, and the mode in which a record of them might be made, and we 
stated our opinion that the cause of the very imperfect manner in which the intentions of 
Government, in respect to the revision of settlements, had hitherto been executed, was to 
be found in the enormous mass of (what appeared to us) useless detail into which the 
Revenue officers were required to enter, in the circumstance of no plan for obtaining trust- 
worthy surveys having been devised or organized, and in the omission of the ve | 
authorities to indicate to the executive officers the precise course which they were expecte 
to follow, and that which would be deemed satisfactory. 
. & We were persuaded at the time we addressed the above letter to you for his Lordship’s 
consideration, and we have still the same impression, that well-executed surveys with 
& rather brief settlement roobukaree, are all that is essential to the accomplishment of every 
purpose, in respect to fairness of assessment and the security of individual rights, contem- 
plated by Regulation VII. of 1822; and if Sir Thomas Munro could procure, under his 
own superintendence and direction, in the short space. of five years, which was one year 
more than he estimated would be requisite for the purpose, a survey of a country yielding 
nearly §0 lacs of rupees in Revenue, which survey has been fora long term of years the 
ground-work of annual ryotwar settlements in the Madras Ceded Districts, we cannot see 
why the same object should not be accomplished under the superintendence of the commis- 
sioners and collectors of this Government. 

6. To a summary settlement, of the nature of that proposed in your letter, the objection 
referred to in the ged paragraph would not of course apply, for when competition has been 
brought to aid in the undue enhancement. of the public | qon or has been more legi- 
timately used to compel iadividuals to agree to the jumma which might be reasonably and 
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fairly demanded of them, the alternative of acceptance of the terms proffered or of ex- - 


clusion from the manage nent of estates placed at the choice of proprietors, has been the 
only means by which effsct has been given to that principle, When the acceptance of the 
extended lease is left, as proposed by s Lordship, to the option of the parties to whom it 
is to be tendered, there vill be no room for the play of competition nor any risk of injury 
to individuals from the e ccitement which the operation of that passion might produce. 

i As to the effect of a summary settlement on the interests of individuals, it is our 
belief, that an arrangeraent of that sort would not place either landlords or tenants in 
a position less favoirable than that in which they now stand. The proprietary rights of. 
individuals in estates in this country are, we believe, perfectly ied. so far as their 
nature is concerned, n the minds of those most interested in the matter, and are fully known; 
for though the persons in whom these rights vest have not ceased to be spoken of in such 
ambiguous terms as contractors for the Revenue, “ persons whom you call recorded pro- 
prietors, malguzars, &c, still we are satisfied that, speaking generally, there is hardly a 
village throughout t at portion of the Western Provinces which is governed by the British 
Regulations, wherei1 there are not persons who can go into any civil court in the country, 
and, by evidence a mitted to be valid and every where recognized, establish a claim to 
& proprietary interest in the rents of lands specified in extent, either in the fractions of 
a rupee or a begah, and subject to no obligation as the condition of enjoyment, excepting 
that of paying to a p ablic officer the Government share of the rent, and of refraining from 
any violation of the» ghts of others. i T 

8. Where these ri Pis exist, and we believe them of notorious and universal existence 
from one end of our t ‘rritory to the other, and proprietary settlements, as they are called in 
our Revenue account; , have been formed, the individual parties, either expressly or by ime 
plication, to the eng zements with Government are in the full eje ent of their rights, 


and it does not strike .s, that an extension of the existing leases could in any way operate 
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to their prejudice. In putteedaree mehals, where lands are separately occupied and the 
Revenue is contributed by each proprietary sharer, on the byachara principle, we think 
that there could be no objection, nay, that some convenience might result to individuals 
from the practice of it, if after the renewal of the existing leases for a further period, the 
pee concerned were invited to furnish a statement of the proportions of the jumma to 

e contributed by each putteedar, to serve as a guide to the tehsildar in the collection of 
the gross sum; but we think it would be highly hazardous to the public Revenue to reccive 
such statements under an admitted or implied recognition that the responsibility for the 
jumma was individual and not collective. With the most complete surveys and the com- 
pilation of records, marking the fields, forming the several thokus, puttees and bherus, we 
are yery much inclined to doubt the expediency or policy of separate statements, though 
that be an arrangement sanctioned by the approval of the authorities in England ; but 
without such surveys, nothing we conceive could be more dangerous or destructive to the 
Revenue than a hasty recognition of separate responsibilities ; an attempt to disturb suddenly 
the putteedaree connexion that exists in byachara estates signally failed in Eana 
Kundeh of the Benda district, and produced a loss of Revenue which we are persuaded 
years of effective management will not replace. 

g. With regard to the effect of summary settlement, by which we understand a settlement 
without a survey on the interest of proprietors in zemindaree estates, we think, as in the case 
of putteedaree mehals, that such measures cannot operate on them prejudicially: as to the 
security of ryots in such estates, that, of course, may be provided for in the way that has been 
suggested, if the proprietors, or putwarries, can be Induced to file the jummabundee papers 
of villages, both parties recognizing their authority, as well as the validity and fairness of 
the rates inserted in them ; but we think such papers cannot be generally, or even partially, 
obtained; this, however, is a speculative opinion, to which we should not wish his [pk 
to give any weight in determining on the measure of a summary settlement, because, whether 
it be well or ill founded will be quickly discovered by experiment; and we see no reason 
why the experiment should not be made; if, in any case, a table of rates, or classification of 
fields, cannot be obtained, such as may he deemed essential for the security of the ryots 
against arbitrary exactions, the benefit of an extended lease without a survey may, in such 
case, be withheld from the proprietors. 

10. If his Lordship should determine on a summary revision of the existing settlements, in 
anticipation of a some formal arrangement, founded on surveys, we think the following will 
be the most eligible course to follow for the attainment of the object. 

11. There are, in all the temporarily-settled districts, estates under the following circam- 
stances: some d cultivated, and some partially cultivated ; some subject to heavy assess- 
ments, requiring abatements; some to assessments, that cannot be fairly increased, and yet 
need not be diminished; and some to assessments which leave to the proprietors a larger 
share of the rent than by the constitution of Asiatic government generally, and the special 
rules of our own persons standing in that relation to the land, are entitled, 

12. In all the above cases, or, indeed, under any conceivable combination of circumstances, 
a certainty from any increased demand, on account of Government, for 15 or 20 years, could 
hardly fail to induce people to apply the labour and means at their command to improvement, 
which they will not devote to that object so long as the liability to an immediate re-adjust- 
ment of the Government Revenve on existing assets is constantly pending over them, 

13. In any case in which such measure may seem desirable, we think the collectors of dis- 
tricts may be authorized to propose an extension of the existing leases of estates, either at 
a diminished, the sume, or an increased jumma, The detail on which such recommendations 
should in each case be founded, may be a statement of the contents of the douls, furnished 
at former settlements by the canoongoes and tehsildars, and of the particulars recorded by 
the collectors, with reference ta which former assessments were regulated; a statement of 
the changes which cultivation, or the condition of individuals, have undergone since the 
period of former settlements, as collected from the towjees and pergunnah reports for a series 
of years, so far os they may be traceable in those paper and a detail of the extent and 
existing state of mehals in respect to cultivation, and their supposed rental, made up from 
the best and most authentic materials or information that may be now obtainable. Where 
zealous and intelligent collectors are in charge of districts, we think that their recommenda- 
tions, founded on details of the character of those we have described, and accompanied by 
observations of a kind calculated to show that those from whuui the recommendations pro~ 
ceed are competent to verify and appreciate such details, might be acted on by Government 
without any risk of injury to the public Revenue. Proprietors could not, of course, be per- 
suaded to engage for a higher jumma than they could easily pay; the risk would be on the 
other side; nud there it mucht be grent, for we doubt exceedingly whether proprietors will 
be found willug, after holding for neatly 20 years, on very favourable terms, as those must 
be presumed to have done from whom enhanced jummas may now be demanded, to purchase 
an extended lease at an increased jumma at ull approaching that which, accordipy to the 
legal principle of assessment, may be demanded from them. . 

14. The proportion of the gross reutal of estates to be relinquished to the proprietors for 
malikana, and expenses of collection, and contingencies of season, shomld not be less, we 
think, than a third. The Regulation provides that no increase of Revenue shall be 
demanded in any case, unless the zemindar’s net profits are more than 20 per cent. in excess 
to the Government jumma; and if any increase be demanded, the assessment shall be reeu- 
hited so as to leave to the proprietor ‘a clear malikana of that percentage. Tt seems to us, 
however, that some discretion should always he left to the local officers in fixing the jumma, 


when an increase of Nevenuc is demanded. Under the native systein of administration, E 
the 
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the Government jumma was assessed annually, or after short intervals, and the publig =m 
officers, or the grentors of the State, took from tlie zemindars a fixed proportion of the reng Appendix, No. 83. 
as it arose commonly, perhaps the whole of it, the exaction could not, in our judgment, be Le bes i 
regarded or felt by individuals as a tax, because the matter taken was never enjoyed by the 2 WA bi " 
persons from whom or through whom it was received; but the case is totally different when ae du MB 
è portion of am income, that bas been long enjoyed by an individual, ia taken from him, fot Sh July 18317 
then the exaction is felt precisely as an income-tax would be felt in any part of the world, TES 
The equalization of the burthen of the land-tax, es the Government Revenue is ocossinálly 
called, has often been spoken of as an object of desirable attainment; but an equalization of 
tax that should take considerable incomes from some individuals, and increase the means of 
those whose fortunes were small, would be regarded, ia any couatry but this, aa anything 
but a desirable equalization, To take from any man more of the rent of land than can be 
fairly demanded from him, under existing laws, is unjust; but we see no injustice to the 
person who is required to pay in full, if all that might be demanded from another is not 
exacted, The late secretary to Government in the Territorial department used to suggest, in 
conversation, the following mode of adjusting the Government demand, in cases where aa 
increase of Revenue might be demanded; but we are not aware that the subject was ever 
formally discussed by the Government. Supposing the rental of an estate be 1,000 rupees, 
and the existing assessment to be 900 rupees, then e third being deducted from the rental, 
would leave a demand of about 667 rupees, or an increase on the former jumma of rupees 467. 
Mr. Mackenzie proposed that only half this latter sum should be demanded, making the 
jumma of the new settlement rupees 433, instead of rupees 667. Considering how severely 
a sudden deprivation of income long enjoyed, whether the person receiving it have a lepal 
title to its continuance or not, must be felt by individuals, we think some indulgence ought 
to be extended to proprietors who, by the improvement of their estates, or other causes, have 
been left for a long period in the possession of incomes which now expose them to enhanced 
demands. A : 
15. We think it right however to state our opinion, that the proprietors of estates, espe- 
cially if they are not very numerous, can subsist with tolerable comfort, can diacharge the 
Revenue with punctuality, and will be able to secure themselves in possession of their rights 
even under our forms of law, if left in the enjoyment of a third of an easy rental, and perhaps 
with less where estates are of considerable magnitude. 
16. With repet to the disposal of waste land in estates, we beg leave to observe that we 
are not aware of any benefit, public or private, that would be likely to result from the taking 
the disposition and management of that land out of the hands of the proprietors when they 
engage for the payment. of the Revenue, except in the special instances refetred to in 
section 8, Regulation VII. of 1822, E 
17. When replies are received to the questions circulated with our letter of the 24th ultimo, 
we shall be enabled to fay before his Lordship the opinions of the local authorities generally 
on the important subjects discussed in this letter, accompanied by such further observations 
as the reports of the several officers may appear to require. The chief object of the present 
eommunication has been to suggest the mode in which a summary settlement may be best 
effected, supposing that course of proceeding to be finally determined upon. But while 
impressed with a belief that a summary settlement within & reasonable period is not imprac- 
ticable, we wish to be understood as not advocating the measure in preference to the prose- 
cution of a survey settlement, such as that proposed in our address of the 24th of May; on 
the contrary, we deem it a duty to state our apprehensions that no settlement which is not 
compulsory in its operation, and founded on surveys, will be found to secure the double 
object contemplated by his Lordship, namely, advantage to the Government and security to 
the people, As regards the Revenue, we fear that few, if any, even of those on whore the 
Present assessment falls most lightly, will voluntarily engage at an enhanced jumma, though 
the temptation of a lease of 90 years be held out to them; and as regards the people, we 
think it almost vain to expect from them that assistance. and information which, as noticed 
in the 8th and gth paragraphs of this address, would be indispensably necessary to secure 
the second object of the summary arrangement. But whether these appreheasions be well 
or ill founded, can only be shown by a partial ex t; and, as Rudi stated, there can 
be no objection to such an experiment being de 


We have, Kc. 
Sudder Board of Revenue, (signed) W. Fane, 
Simla, 22 July 1831. ] R. M. Tilghman, 
: (A true copy.) . i ' 
(signed) W., H. Macnaghten, 
Secretary to the Govemor-reneral. 


To W, H. Macnaghten, Esquire, Secretary to the Right honourable the Governor-general; _ Letter from the 


Head-quartera. Resident and Chief 
Su, Commissioner 


I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 19th ultimo, MOD dU 


together with its enclosures, and to transmit to you in reply, for the consideration of the 
Right honourable the Governor-general, the accompanying copy of a letter from the offi- 
ciating commissioner, Northern Division, Dooab. 

_ 3. The officiating commissioner, while he full recognises thé advantages which are antis 
t m the proposed measure of fases settlements, appears to be of opinion, that 
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the disadvantages which it is likely to involve might be obviated by confining the operation 
of it to those estates of which the propnetary right is not disputed, and by rendering it per- 
fectly optional with the owners of them to contract the engagements which are now in view, 

3. I entirely concur in the opinion respecting these points which Mr. Glyn bas expressed, 
and I am satisfied that, under those restrictions, the measure of extending the duration of 
future Jeases for the period of 15 or 20 years, may be accomplished consistently with a regard 
to the agricultural prosperity of the country, as well as beneficially to the pecuniary interest 
of Government. 

4. With respect to the danger which is apprehended from the operation of that measure 
to the security of the rights of the cultivating classes, whether proprietary or possessory, the 
precautions which are suggested by Mr. Glyn, appear to me to be well calculated to prevent 
the-evils against which they are intended to guard. I think, however, that the extent of 
the apprehended danger has been unreasonably magnified, and that the obviatory process 
which he indicates, will still involve so much of detail as to interpose a considerable delay 
in the realization of all the advantages, which the plan of extended settlements is calculated 
to afford. 

5. In-the case of byachara tenures, which are the most general, provided the mocud- 
dums, or managing partners are, as I think they ought to be, appointed by the general 
voice of the proprietary body, either recognising their hereditary claims, or selecting them 
on account of their qualifications for the duly. Ido not see that any injury is likely to 
ensue to the interests either of the village community at large, or of any particular member 
of it, from the extended duration of the lease. 

6. Independently of the numerous ties by which they are connected with the several sub- 
divisions of the village, and which constrain them to the observance of an equitable regard 
to the rights and interests of all, the process of internal distribution among themselves of the 
share which each of the subordinate proprietors shall contribute to the payment of the 
Government demand, regulated as that process is by principles and usages which are fami. 
liar to all, constitutes, in my opinion, a sufficient safeguard against the undue preponderance 
of sinister interest in the engaging partner, and produces that harmonious regulation of the 
village economy which results from the free co-operation of its members in the settlement 
of their affairs, and which appears to be no less conservative of the moral interests of the 
community, than conducive to an equitable assessmeut upon each proprietor, according to 
the extent and value of his share of the aggregate demand of Government. 

7. Instead, therefore, of dividing under the immediate superintendence of the European 
authority among the several thokes and puttees of a village, the jumma, which the mocud- 
dums in their representative capacity may have engaged to pay, I think that the assess- 
ment and distribution of it should be left to their discretion, but in order to possess the 
means of exercising an efficient control over their conduct, and of securing not only their 
punctuality in the payment of the Revenue, but also their integrity in the performance of 
their managing duties, I would suggest that the consideration money of five per cent. which. 
they are entitled to receive, instead of being collected and appropriated by themselves, shall . 
be consolidated with the jumma of Government, and that the collector shall be authorized 
to pay it to the mocuddums, according to the belief which he may have reason to entertain 
of the activity and equity with which they have performed their duties. 

8. I think that in this manner every requisite security will be afforded for the mainte- 
nance of all the proprietary rights and interests which it is desirable to protect, while it 
would also operate to prevent that interference on the part of the oflicers of Government in 
the regulation of the village concerns, which, however well intended, is frequently the 
suurce of internal derangement, and introduces jealousies and dissensions between the prin- 
cipal members of the community which would not perhaps have otherwise existed. 

9. It has been the practice of exposing to sale the lands of villages, for the recovery of 
arrears of Revenue, which, more than any other cause, has produced the extensive divesti- 
ture of subordinate proprietary rights, and that indiscriminate alienation of landed property, 
against the evil of which it has been latterly one of the principal objects of all our fiscal 
regulations to provide; and [am afraid that m our eagerness to avoid one extreme, we are, 
as is not unusual, precipitating ourselves into the other; and from Jooking too exclusively: 
to the Sudder malguzar for the realization of the Government demand, and disregarding the 
degree of interest Selonging to him in the estate, for which alone he ought to have been 
held responsible, we are now engaged, in prosecuting minute and laborious investigations 
for the purpose of ascertaining and recording rights and privileges, which, however pertectly 
well understood by those who are in possession of thera, are not always very susceptible of 
a clear and accurate anulysis, and of which it may perhaps be questionable whether the 
most perfect definition would be suflicient to counterbalance the mischiefs and vexations 
which are almost inseparable from a detailed interference in the regulution of the village 
economy by the officers of Government. E 

10. With respect to those estates which are differently circumstanced, and of which the 
Proprietors are comparatively few, the precautions suggested by Mr. Glyn, for the purpose 
of securing the tenantry from indefinite exaction, appear to me be proper and expedient, 
although they will necessarily operate to restrict the proprietor's expectation of profit from 
the extension of hia lease, to the cultivation of the arable lands which are now waste, and 
to the substitution of more valuable crops on the lands which are at present applied to the 
cultivation of inferior sorts of produce, : 

11. Fam inclined to think that if those precautions be enforced, a consideration of the 
probable increase of cultivation since the conclusion of the last settlement, and a caleula- 
tion of the proportion existing between the present jumma, and the assumed extent af d 
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tivated land, will be sufficient to regulate the collector’s estimate of the terms on which the 

roprietors may be admitted to engage. 
d ie If they Jie not actuated by a spirit of rivalry and competition, and if adequate re- 
cautions be adopted to protect their tenantry from the immoderate enhancement of their 
future rents, I think that it may be safely left to their own sense of interest to specify the 
terms on which they will be willing to engage. But although the estimated proportions 
adverted to by Mr. Glyn will certainly afford @ satisfactory criterion for judging of their 
deficiency, yet I perceive no cogent reason for restricting the qualification for a long period 
of settlement to the limits which he bas proposed. x 

13. It is remarkable that notwithstanding the care with which Mr. Glyn has apparently 
laboured to apply to the Regulation of the Government demand, the several principles by 
which it should be theoretically guided, the result, so far from having led to the establish- 
ment of any practical rule of settlement founded on the application of those principles 
seems only to have manifested the insufficiency of them all, and although the calculations, 
of which they were the basis, have served to check the conclusions drawn from a merely 
conjectural estimate of: the resources which were the subject of computation, yet after all: 
the principal data of settlement appear to have been derived from a review of past jor 
compared with present circumstances, and from other obvious considerations of position 
and facility in realizing the current Revenue, aided by the reports of tehsildars concerning 
the character and condition of the proprietors. j 

14. The proportion of 30 per cent, upon the net jumma which Mr. Glyn proposes to fix 
as the maximum of deduction from the gross rental, and which is to constitute the mali- 
kana of the proprietor, in lieu of all other allowances, does not appear to me to exceed the 
limit of that equitable share of the produce which it is proper to allot to him. 

15. This, together with the other resources, which are indicated by Mr. Glyn, and the 
development of which, under the beneficial operation of the extended leases, may be con- 
fidently expected, will be, I think sufficient to afford those means of improvement which are 
necessary to the perfection of agricultural skill. 

16. It only remains for me to express my entire concurrence in the opinion which is 
stated by Mr. Glyn in the 17th paragraph of the letter under consideration. 

' 


I have, &c. 


Officer of Resident and Chief UEM (cigned) . W. B. Martine 
Delhi, 31 May 1831. sident and Chief Commissioner. 


TO W. B. Martin, Esq., Resident and Chief Commissioner, Deihi. 
Sir, l 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, with 
enclosures, a8 some period must elapse before the information required in the 1st paragraph 
of your letter of above date, and before answers to the queries proposed at the end of 
Mr. Macnaghten’s report can be supplied. 1 do not feel myself justified in delaying on 
account of those inquiries, the expression of my opinions in favour of summary settlements 
extending to 15 ot 20 years . i : 

2. The advantages of the measure proposed are described in the 8oth paragraph of Mr. Mac- 
naghten’s letter, and are too obvious to require any further illustration. To guard against 
the disadvantages noted in the gist paragraph of that letter, it is sufficient that accep- 
tance of the summary settlements should be optional, and that proprietors of undisputed. 
estates only should be admitted to the benefit of them, the adjustment of proprietary claims 
and disputed rights being reserved for the detailed investigations held under Renka VII. 
1822. The danger of over-assessment from competition of claimants would be effectually 
removed by the exclusion of new parties, as well as by the option of declining the summary 
settlement until the more regular inquiry by Regulation VII. 1822. 

3. The dangers apprehended in paragraph 94, to which the rights of subordinate pro- 
prietors and tenantry may be exposed, can be provided against by a more summary process 
than that used in the revision of settlements, according to Regulation VIX. 1822, and similar 
to that recommended by the Court of Directors in the 31st paragraph of their letter to the 
Bombay Presidency, dated 11th August 1830. In byachara (brotherhood) estates, where 
proprietary shares are minutely numerous end, as is usual under these tenures, the jumma 
is allotted in equal money rates, either on hereditary shares or on the land occupied, 
a statement of present holdings of each proprietor should be called for from the thokedars 
or heads of puttees, and verified by the putwarree. The accepted jumma should then be 
divided amongst them in such manner as they collectively may prefer, one ot two or more 
head proprietors or thokedars being appointed Sudder collectors or intermediite agents of 
the puttees, on an allowance of five per cent, upon the village jumma, in addition to the 
thirty per cent. to which they may be entitled upon their own shares as individual proprietors. 
The M of contributors, with their Revenue portions, should then be furnished to the Sudder 
agents, who will he checked by the sunnuds or pottahs, which will be distributed to the pro- 
jos individually, specifying amount of land, gross rental, deductions, and what is payable 

y them in fixed instalments to the village collectors. 

4. In villages not byachara, owned by a few persons, and cultivated by a body of 
tenants, hereditary or otherwise, who should be protected from indefinite collections ya 
specification of the customary rates, recommend that a table of rates, whether of money 
rent or shares of produce, be called for frora the managing owners and bead cultivator ; 
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after comparing which, e collector, accustomed to detailed settlements, will have no diffi- 
culty in adjusting the rates to the satisfaction of the proprietors and the tenantry; and he 
should be careful to furnish the head cultivator and putwarree, as well as the managing 
owners, with the list of the rates by which their collections are to be regulated. If these 
precautions are observed in conducting the proposed summary settlements, I think they 
will produce all the advantages expected, and realize the good effects contemplated from them 
in the 8gth pi iue of the Secretary's letter, 

5. Though cultivation has doubtless increased to greater extent since the last measure- 
ment in 1822, an addition of one fifth to the land on cultivation at that period may be justly 
assumed as a ground for enhancing the Revenue, which is to be fixed fot 20 years. 

6. An increase of the land-tax should always be gradual, whatever may be the resources 
affording it. The record of the last measurement of this district in 1822 affords no data for 
revising assessments with reference to fertilities of soil; 1 would, therefore, recommend that 
a ue of one rupee per pucka begah (3,025 English square yards) on the assumed extent 
of cultivated land in the village, should be the minimum of qualification for a 20 years’ 
settlement, while an addition, varying according’ to circumstances, from five rupees to 


20 rupees pa cent, on the last assessment, would be a sufficient proportion of Revenue com- 


pensation for extended leases. 


7. In villages paying the highest rates, exceeding sometimes three rupees per begah : 


on the cultivated land in some instances, where the progress of improvement has been 
retarded by over-assesement, it will be necessary to allow a remission which, still leaving 
" the rates on a level with those of adjacent estates, should not exclude proprietors from the 
benefits offered to villages, which, from more favourable circumstances, can afford an 
enhancement. 

8. With respect to the various modes of assessment adopted in different districts, and 
discussed in the 109th and ten following paragraphs of Mr. Macnaghten's letter, each 
appears open to objections; a rental estimated on capabilities of soil, as recommended by 
authorities at home, though well adapted for a rich agricultural community, could not be 
realized in this country without extraordinary remissions, varying with the various means of 
proprietors to avail themselves of the natural fertilities and local advantages of their tene- 
ments, independently of their relative positions with respect to market conveniences. The 
value of produce, on which are calculated the village and pergunnah rates, the annual 
average of,which constituted the Mofussil rental under the Native governments, though it 
bas had the advantage of conformity to the customs of the country, is no less unsatisfactory 
as a basis of assessment. The average values of soils classed and appraised with reference 
to position and fertility, though fair settlement data, could not alone be relied on for a prac- 
tical adjustment of the Government demand. 

9. | have tried each system in forming the gross rentals, and after much time lost in 
complicated calculations, have found myself at last in possession of a rental, only nominal, 
and only useful as a test of the equity of such Revenue engagement as, with reference to 

ast payment and present circumstances, has been fully concluded with the proprietors. 


he varying conditions of estates in a district may generally be divided into three classes ` 


of value, founded on especial fertilities of soil, first, of villages paying per pucka begah, for 
sugar land, nine rupees; for irrigated land, two anh for dry land, dependent on the 
cluuda, one rupee; for bunjur, three annas. Second, of villages paying seven rupees for 
sugar land, one rupee four annas for wet land, twelve annas for dry land, one anna for 
bunjur. Third, of villages paying five rupees for sugar land, one rupee for wet land, nine 
annas for dry land, one anna for bunjur. They may also be classed, according to number 
of ploughs, first, paying twenty-five rupees per plough; second, twenty rupees; the third, 
fifteen rupees. In preparing for the settlement, the amount of jumma which the estate 
would yield on either of the three classes may be compared with its past jumma; should 
that exceed its amount in the first class, it may be continued or lowered, according to cir- 
cumstances; if below the second and third classes, it may be presumed to be able to bear 
an advance graduated by the scale of assessment; the rates ou the crops regulated to the 
jumma proposed, must then be compared with those current in adjacent estates. Then 
must be considered the proportion or culturable waste to assessed land, the distance of 
the villige from the market-towns, the Nikasee or Mofussil collections, as by putwarree’s 
account, which, thouch generally fabricated for deception when stated higher than the 
Government receipts of past years, furnish: satisfactory proof of the village capacity for 
enhancement ; and finally, the tehsildar's report of the facilities or difficulties with which the 
Revenue has been realized in past years, with his opinion of the condition and means of 
the proprietors and cultivators which local experience enables him to furnish. + 


10. From these sources the collector is supplied with settlement data, which qualify 
him tu determine upon what is fairly demondable from the village, with reference not only 
to the productiveness of its soil, but to its general resources. 


11. By this method of classification of villages according to their principal degrees of 
fertility, a net annual income of 30,000 rupees (after deducting decrease for villages over- 
assessed) hua been added to the Revenues of the Merut district, on the mere principle of 
equalization or bringing up villages of equul resources to an equal standard of assessment. 


12. The next object claiming attention in the order of this investigation, is the amount 
of profit to be deducted from the gross rental for the proprietor, in right of malikana, charges 
for collection, risk, responsibility, &e. This is, as observed in the 106th paragraph of 
Mr. Macnaghten’s letter, part of the capital or fund from which improvement is to be accom- 
plished, and | venture to sugvest that it should not exceed or full short of 30 per cent. am 

the 
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the net jumma; more than this would sometimes necessitate lowering the assessment or 
raising the rates on the crops beyond their ordinary standard. — .. 

13. A gross rental, formed upon values of produce or capabilities of soil, is merely nominal, 
The net jumma and the proprietary rent (30 per cent. upon it) constitute the real gross 
rental, or that which is realized from the gross produce in the shape of money rates upon the 
crops, with reference to wet and dry soils, or according to the Mofussil usages of the 
country. These rates, compared with those current in adjacent estates, afford a tolerable 
criterion of the fairness of the principles on which the rental has been estimated, 

14. Though go per cent. on the jumma be fixed as the maximum of deduction from the 
gross rental in favour of the proprietor, other sources of profit are available to him in the 
progress of improvement ; for a rate being fixed on each sort of crop grown in the year of 
measurement, and the assessment adjusted and fixed upon that valuation, every better cro 
that he can, by employment of his capital in improvement of the soil afford to grow, will 
yield him higher rates, and the cultivator more valuable produce for the market. These 

rofits, added to his certain income of 30 per cent. on the jamma, will abundantly suffice 
for all risks of season, village expenses, charges of collection, and ‘capital for improvement, 
without any further deductions. paced 

15. A distinction, however, must be made between the rietors, who are Sudder mal- 
guzars or village managers, and those who are merely intermediate agents for collecting the 
Revenue contributions, In byachara villages, where the numerous proprietors generally 


cultivate their own land, and are also Revenue managers of them, paying fixed money rates, , 


each cultivating owner must pay to the intermediate agents his Revenue contribution, 
together with a compensation, at the rate of five per cent. on it, for the trouble of collection. 
In ordinary tenures, where the proprietors are also Sudder malguzars, they will enjoy the 
full allowance of 30 per cent. on the jumma. 

16. Having noticed all the points adverted to within the 89th and i21st paragraphs of 
Mr. Macnaghten’s report, especially those touching extended leases, assessment, method 
of estimating the gross rental and deduction proposed from it in favour of proprietors and 
Sudder agents in consolidation of all other allowances, I beg to repeat my sentiments in 
favour of offering Revenue leases, extending to twenty years"on a limited enhancement of 
jumma, to be regulated on the principle proposed in the 5th, 6th, and 7th paragraphs, and 
on the summary process recommended in the 3d and 4th paragraphs of this letter. 

17. I have no hesitation in advising an early adoption of the pon suggested in the 5th 
and eight following paragraphs of Mr. Macnaghten’s letter to the Sudder Board, which pro- 
mser to confer an important benefit on the landed community. à 

18. The statements required in the first and latter part of the 4th paragraph ‘of your 
letter of the 4th May, will form the subject of a future communication, 

I have, &c. s 

Commissioner's Office, Northern Dooab, (signed) ^ R. C. Glyn, 

Meerut, 24 May 1831. ] Officiating Commissioner. 


(A true Copy.) 
(signed) W. B. Martin, 
Resident and Chief Commissioner, 


" 


To Sudder Board on Deputation. 
Gentlemen, 


I am directed by the Right honourable the Governor-general to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, dated the agth ultimo, with its enclosures, in reply to the communication 
ZU = the honour to make to you under his Lordship’s instruction, dated the 7th of 

pril lest. 

2. In this letter you have recommended that an abridged and improved system of survey 
and settlement record should be introduced, by the adoption of whieh you appear to be of 
opinion that the necessity of anticipating the progress of the revision under Regulation VII. 
1822 will be superseded, _ You have also furnished your sentiments as to the existing rights 
and interests of the proprietary and cultivating classes. 

3- His Lordship is, however, unwilling to enter into a consideration of these important 
points without the information which, in the 124th paragraph of my letter of the above- 
quoted date, you were requested to obtain from the several collectors in the Western Pro 
vinces; and his Lordship would further be gratified by your furnishing your own opinion 
on the two points adverted to in the 1215t paragraph of that communication. 

., 4: The chief commissioner at Delhi, and the officiating commissioner of the Merut divi- 
sion, have already expressed their sentiments on those points, as you will perceive from the 
reports of those officers, dated respectively the 24th and 31st ultimo, copies of which are 
herewith forwarded for your inspection. 

. I have, &c. 


Simla, } (signed) W., H. Macnaghten, 
14 June 1831. Secretary to the Governor-general. ` 
(True Copies.) 
W. H. Macnaghten, ' 


Secretary to the Governor-geueral. 
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Appendix, No. 84. 


COPIES of Two Minores of Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the Members of Council in 
Bengal, dated 7th November 1830 and 3d February 1831, respecting the SETTLEMENT 
of the Western Provinces, 


MINUTE of Sir C. T. Metcalfe, dated 7th November 1830. 


THE Board of Revenue was required, on the 13th of July, to ascertain and report what 
progress had been made in the Revenue settlements in the Western Provinces, under the 


rules of Regulation vit, 1822, and to call on the local officers, in those districts in which 


the progress had been inadequate, to explain by what causes it was impeded. 
e answer to this requisition comes from that branch of the Board which has been 
appointed to attend the Governor-general during his Lordship’s tour in the Western Pro- 
vinces, and is dated the 3d of September. As far as it is a reply to the requisition, it . 
amounts to this, that the information required be furnished. 

Thus, eight years after the promulgation of a Regulation for a Revenue settlement, the 


' Board of Revenue confesses that it does not know what progress has been made in carrying 


jt into effect. 


This surely argues great neglect of duty on the part of the Board during the period in 
which that settlement ought to have been advancing; but the Board has undergone so many 
formations and alterations in this interval, that it would be dificult to fix the whole respon- 
sibility anywhere. . 

] should not have taken up my pen for the purpose of merely making this unsatisfactory 
reflection, but the gentlemen of the western branch of the Board have entered, in the same 
letter, on a discussion which I am induced to notice on account both of its intrinsic 
importance and of the immensity of the consequences which may result from the opinions 
x the gentlemen who have been selected to attend the Governor-general as his Revenue 

oard., 

Their main argument seems to be, that Sir Thomas Munro's plan of settlement is not 
applicable to the provinces under this Government: from that opinion I must express my 
dissent, Sir [Thomas Munro's settlement, in its principles, seems to me to be perfectly 
applicable throughout the provinces in which settlements are to be made with village com- 
munities: I might go further, and say, where any settlement is to be made; and although 
I do not consider it necessary or desirable, for reasons which I shall explain, to introduce 
precisely that mode of settlement everywhere, [ should regard it, in cases of difficulty, as 
the only sure criterion by which to regulate the basis of any settlement, and in every case 
as having some advantages peculiar to itself not obtainable with the same certainty in any 
other mode of settlement. 

The reason assigned for the opinion that the principle of the Munro settlement is inap- 
plicable to the provinces under this Government is, that “ the business of settlement- 
making here is to fix the portion of the existing rents that is to be taken as Revenue, not to 
assess the rents to be paid by cultivators.” 

In opposition to this opinion, I should say that the business of settlement-making in the 
rovinces under this Government, as well as those of Madras, must be to ascertam what 
evenue or rent, whichever term may be preferred, the right of Government will yield from 

the lands to be assessed, That being ascertained, what portion of that right, whether the 
whole or only the greater part, shall be assessed as the Government demand ; what portion 
shall be relinquished, and in whose favour: these are all points for the exercise of con- 
sideration and discretion; but the acknowledged basis of every Revenue settlement in 
Tudia is the right of the Government to a certain share of the gross produce of every inch 
of cultivated land. ` 

Although the share to which the Government is entitled many differ in different. parts, 
there is even in this respect wonderful general uniformity throughout India. The share 
may be diminished by deductions authorized by the Government, or may be entirely or 
partially alienated by grant; it may be commuted for a money payment with greater or less 
rigor or liberality, under engagements more or less extended for a series of years, or even 
fur perpetuity ; but the ground-work of the Land Revenue of every State in India is, the 
tight of Government to a share of the gross produce of all cultivation. 

In making, therefore, a settlement for any unsettled lands, the first step is to ascertain 
the amount which the acknowledged right ef Government will yield. This can only be 
done completely by the survey and measurement of every field, Settlements may be made 
with more or less attention to minute information, but the basis of the ryotwar settlement, 
and of every other settlement, must be the same; and without the minute information 
required. by the ryotwar settlement, no assessment can be relied on as securing what the 
Government hag a right or is satisticd to take, without the danger of over-assessment. To 
prevent the latter, without sacrificing the former to an unknown extent, must require the 
Most minute information, Settlements have been made, and may be tolerably made, with- 
out such minute investigation, on mere general information, but such must be devoid of 
certainty; and hence itis that there are so many instances of over and under assessment 
i most of the settlements formed iu any of our provinces. T 

he 
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lemen composing the detached branch of the Revenue Board state, that the à 

d aues tetai of the 'applicability of the Madras ryotwar, or ketwar, or field Appendix, No. 84. 
settlement, to the unsettled provinces under this Government, “ must have arisen from Mic 
the difference in the state of property in land here and at. Madras not having been dis- Sir C. T. Metcalfe 
tinctly seen and appreciated.”. I would ask, what is this difference? If it exists, it ought ^ Nov. 1539. , 
to be distinctly explained, If it can be clearly described, those who are sensible of it will 
render an important service by showing in what it consists, I acknowledge that I am not 
aware of its existence, Without having any reason to presume that I know much, from what 
little I do know or suppose of the state of property here and at Madras, 1 believe it to be 
-much the same in all parts of our territories, and all parts of India, Everywhere the state , 
of property seems to consist in the right of possession and use, subject to the payment of 
a fixed portion of the gross produce as Revenue to Government. This Revenue may 
wholly or in part be alienated by a grant of the Government for a pariod, or, nominally in 
perpetuity. Hence there is a great deal of land not paying any Revenue : but these grants 

' do not affect the question. They are avowedly alienations of the public Revenue, partial 
or entire, temporary or permanent, as the case may be. It is not to such grants that the 
members of the Board allude when they speak of the state of property, for there are fewer 
of them in proportion under the British system of rule than under any native state, and 
fewer I believe under this Presidency than under those of Madras and Bombay. 

Neither can they:mean to refer to the state of property produced by the permanent set- 
tlement in Bengal, because that has no concern with the matter under discussion ; nor can 
they have in contemplation the subversion of property occasioned by sales of land for 
arrears of Revenue under our Regulations in the Western Provinces, because we have been 
striving for years to remedy that By eae What they do mean by the alleged difference 
im the state of property under this Presidency and in the Madras provinces, L am at a loss 
to conjecture. 

In pursuance of the same argument, they observe: “The Government of Bengal has 
never, we believe, pretended to a right to make anywhere a ketwar settlement, which Sir 
Thomas Munro’s essentially is, whatever name may be applied to it.” I should say that 
every settlement made by the Bengal Government is professedly, and to be correct, must 
be really founded on a ketwar or field assessment. I do not except the Bengal permanent 
settlement, which, if it pretended to any accuracy, must have been founded on the same 
basis. Settlements may be made in neglect ‘a ignorance of the requisite information ; 
so much ihe worse: but that does not affect the principle. ^ I hold that the Bengal 
Government in every assessment of Land Revenue asserts and exercises, barring the neglect 
of subordinate officers, the right to make a ketwar or field settlement. . 

The argument used against this mode of settlement implies that more is exacted by it 
than in the settlements made by the Bengal Government : but there is no more necessity 

- for exactions in a field settlement than in any other; there is less likelihood of it, Having 
ascertained what the right of Government is from each field, the Government may relin- 
quish as much of that as it thinks fit, and with the greater satisfaction and benefit, because 
what it does relinquish is more sure in that case to remain with those who are best entitled 
toit. The average of the Revenue or rent received by Government in the Madras ryotwar: 
or ketwar settlement is one fourth of the gross produce. What settlement under the Bengal 
Government professes to establish a lighter assessment 1 

The gentlemen, of the Board further remark, with reference to settlements under the 
Bengal Government: “A right of property in land existing independently of a right of 
occupancy, the Government of Bengal has limited its measures hitherto in regard to settle- 
ments, and must still do so, we apprehend, so far as Revenue alone is concerned, to 
ascertaining what rents are actually paid, and adjusting its demand on the proprietors by 
their aggregate amount. This is an operation totally distinct from that which engaged the 
attention of the principal collector of the Madras Ceded Districts, in which no right of 

» property in the soil distinct from that of occupancy existed.” 

With respect to the right of property in the soil, I am inclined to believe, as before 
observed, that it is much the same generally throughout India, and that it existed in the 
Ceded Districts as well as elsewhere, but it is everywhere saddled with the payment of 
a large pmi of the produce to Government, and all right ceases for the time if this be 
not paid, I speak of the acknowledged law or custom of India, not of any artificial dis- 
tinctions that our Regulations may have created. 

With regard to the principle of settlement indicated by the gentlemen of the Board, as 
that which has hitherto regulated and must always regulate the measures of the Govern. 
ment of this Presidency, it appears to me to be vague and indefinite. It is described as 
“ ascertaining what rents are actually paid, and adjusting the demand on the proprietors: 
by their aggregate amount" What the rents are, what proprietors are meant, and what 
portion of the rents is the right of Government as Revenue, are points not stated, but very 
essential to be known, in order to comprehend the system propounded. 

By cultivators who cultivate in the lands of a village without having any right of pro- 

+ perty in the soil, it might not be difficult to ascertain what rents are paid ; but where, as is 
frequently if not generally the case, the mass of the only persons who can justly be called 
Proprietors are the actual cultivators, and pay rent to no one, unless ihe share of the 
produce to which the Government is entitled be so termed, how are the rents actually 
n : p then ascertained, and how is the Revenue of Government then to be adjusted on 

plan? 

What is the right of Government on that plan? Isit definite or indefinite? Is it a fixed 
Portion of the supposed rents, or an arbitrary one at the discretion of the assessing officer? 
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Any villager in any village throughout India, I mean of course generally, can tell what share 
of tlie produce of the laud belongs to the Government, "This is an acknowledged understood 
right, differing probably as to amount in different parts, and in the same parts differing 
according to circumstances, but well known to all the cultivators as the right or share of the 
Government, whatever the local usage may be as to amount. If, on the other hand, the ques- 
tion were put as to what share of the rent paid to the proprietor is the right of Government 
as Revenue, I do not believe that it could be answered by any one, from the lowest culti- 
vator to the senior member of the Board of Revenue, because such a mode of settling the 
demand of Government is unknown in the Revenue system of India, and has not, as farai 
I am aware, been established by our Government: whether it be now for the first time pro- 

ounded by the members of the Revenue Board in the Western Provinces, or be derived 

rom any other authority, if such a system is to become the established system of Revenue 
settlements, it ig most necessary to determine, if that has not already been done, what 
portion of the supposed rents is the proper Revenue of Government, because on that must 
our future Revenue depend. 

If 1 am not mistaken, when | the permanent setilement of Bengal took place, it was 
formed on the basis of our receiving nine or ten parts of what 1 should call, according to 
Indian notions, the Government share of the produce, and what others may perhaps call 
the rents, leaving the 10th or 11th part to the person whom we choose to dub proprietor. ` 
If that is what 1s meant by adjusting the demand on the proprietors by the agzregate 
amount of the rents, it seems to be much the same process as taking the Government 
share, and allowing 10 per cent. deduction, which is not uncommon in village settlements, 
the percentage differing according to circumstances, If the whole rent or Government 
share does not properly belong to Government, as its acknowledged Revenue, subject to 
certain deductiona customary in Indian Revenue settlements, it would be rather an exorbi- 
tant adjustment of Revenue to take g-10ths or 10-11ths of the proprietor's rent. 

I am surprised that the inconsistency of the proceeding with the terms used does not 
deter every one from the use of our English designations. What mind purely English 
can connect the idea of a proprietor of land with that of a person following the plough, 
who pays one half of his gross produce to Government ? Yet in India these two characters 
are the same, Great confusion of ideas might be produced by the misapplication of English 
terms, which is common in our official Revenue language. We talk of estates, whea we 
mean villages, and of proprietors, when we ought te speak of village communities, and 
make a jumble between Revenue and rent, when the plain intelligible thing to be ascer- 
tained is the Government share of the produce. 

My proposition is, that the system of Indian Land Revenue does not admit between the 
Government and the cultivation any proprietor competent to intercept and appropriate the 
Government share of the produce. Property in the laud exists, but not to the extent of 
depriving the Government of its share of the produce, unless this be conferred in gift by 
a positive grant. The Government may interpose persons to collect its share, such as the 
heads of village communities, to whom a per-centage or commission may be allowed for 
their services, or farmers, who pay an equivalent to Government by contract, collecting the 
Government share for their own use. Bat whoever the person interposed may be, what he 
collects is the Government share, or its supposed equivalent. 

The relative rights of the Government and the Board’s proprietors may in some respects 
be easily exemplified. There is not a village in the Western Provinces, m which Revenue 
is assessed, that the Government might not give away in jagheer to-morrow, either for one 
or more lives, or in perpetuity. But what would it give away ? Its own share of the pro- 
duce. It would not give away one jot of the rights of the proprietors. The property, such 
as it is, would remain in the same hands, and the jagheerdar could not lawfully touch it, 
hut he might interfere actiyely in the management of the village cultivation, exact the 
Government share to the utmost, and insist on the extension of cultivation if he could pro- 
cure cultivators, 

_In making, therefore, what is nominally a grant of land, the Government in reality 
grunts, not the land itself, but the state Revenue leviable in that land, or the Government 
shure of the produce. It might be said that in some instances the grants of Government 
go further; and grants of millik, enaum, &e. might be adduced in support of that view. Even 
those grants are not without some reservation of the previous rights of property; but that 
is altogether a separate question, into which it is not necessury at present to enter. The 
existence of auch grants, as fur as they are connected with the present subject, must tell in 
favour of the rights of Government. p 

The state of property and the rights of Government, as I have described thera, are such 
as exist generally over all India; in our own provinces not absorbed in the permanent 
settlement, in those of Madras, in those of Bombay, and in all foreign territories. I speak 
generally, judjring from what I have seen in various parts of India, and do not mean to 
question the existence of peculiar customs in particular districts, 

Many doubtless would exclaim that such a system of Revenue is quite unworthy of an 
enlightened Government, It may be so, but I would earnestly recommend that it be uot 
subverted until something manifestly and undoubtedly better can be substituted. We have 
tried one grand experiment in the permanent settlement of Bengal, and 1 cannot discern any 
benefit ia its results that onght to duce us to repeat it. To the change, for such 1 consider 
it, which the gentlemen of the Revenue Board advocate, 1 object, because it bas uot been 
sulliciently explained, is at present apparently indedinite, and renders that complex which is 
in itself clear and simple; moreover, if carried to any great extent in. practice, it would be 
attended with an insupportable loss of Revenue, 
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I shall not be misunderstood to argue in favour of heavy assessments : although I am not an 
advocate for 2 wanton abandonment of Revenue, still less for tones it away on those who 
have no pretensions to it, no one can be more sensible than I am of the folly and ruinous 
consequences to the Government, as well as the people, of over-assessment, It is only by 
light assessments that the people can be advanced in prosperity, and the Revenue of Govern- 
ment increased; but in adhering to the same basis of settlement that exists throughout 
India, which is alike the basis of the Madras ryotwar settlement and of the Bengal pere 
manent settlement, there is nothing to re the utmost liberality that can safely be 
afforded. The Government may relinquish any portion of its right, and grant that portion 
to any class or any individuals; it may, if it chooses, create a new class of proprietors for 
the purpose of receiving this rejected portion of Revenue. 1 cannot perceive the utility of 
such a proceeding, but if it is thought desirable, there is nothing to prevent it in assuming 
the acknowledged right of Government as the basis of settlement. Government, however, 
can only sacrifice its own rights; it has no right to sacrifice those of others. It may give up 
any portion of its own Revenue, bat it cannot justly create proprietors of the prey of 
others, This, nevertheless, was practically done id the permanent settlement of Bengal; in 
which we not only sacrificed the prospective rights of Government for ever, but by declaring 
those to be proprietors who were not proprietors, we in effect destroyed the rights of all the 
proprietors and cultivators, ot their pretended proprietors, although such an effect does not 
appear to have been designed. : a. n 

i am afraid that there is similar mischief unintentionally lurking in the plans of the 
gentlemen of the Revenue Board, regarding their proprietors, There is no point on which 
we ought to be more careful than as to the acknowledgment of pretended proprietors in the 
Western Provinces, other than the real members of the village communities. There is rea- 
son to suppose that in many à village, where the teal proprietors were once numerous, some 
upstart fellow has acquired, without right, or by fraud, au ostensible pre-eminence, and now 
pu to be sole proprietor. In any settlement more precise and determinate than those 

etofore made, it will be necessary to be most cautious not to sacrifice the in prey 
rights, such as they are, of the numerous proprietors of villages, to the pretensions of one or 
a few who may have brought themselves more into notice, and obtained predominance, 
whether by fair means or by foul. Investigation must be made in each village ; for the names 
recorded in the collector’s books may be either those of persons who are not proprietors, or 


those of persons who being part proprietors are not exclusively so, but representatives of the, 


body of village proprietors, ; 

-As I do not concur with the members of the Revenue Board in their opinion that the 
Madras ryotwar settlement could not be applied in our unsettled provinces, I proceed to 
state my notions of that mode of settlement. It appears to me to be applicable in every 
state of things. Where there are proprietors, it may be entered into with proprietors ; 
where there are no proprietors, it may be concluded with farmers or cultivators, It may be 
equally made for the largest ot the smallest quantity of land ; for millions of acres, or for 
ony afew. The owner of a single field may make bis terms directly with the Government, 
and tum to his cultivation, knowing that he cannot be called on to pay more than a certam 


sum. The proprietor of the largest district, if such a character existed in India, might do: 


the same.- For although the cess under this system varies according to the value of the 
land, difference of soil, population, situation, and other localities, and although inferior 
land paying the lower cess becomes liable when sufficiently improved to the higher, of which 
the gentlemen of the Board do hot seem to be aware, there is nevertheless a maximum for 
the best land, beyond which all produce is for the benefit of the landholder ; and there are 
emissions in cases of urgent distress, This appears to me to be a true and proper permanent 


settlement, in which the reasonable claim of the Government is secured and satisfied, and ` 
all the profit of cultivation goes to the real landholder; and be it remembered, that if the cess 


which the Government is entitled to demand be deemed exorbitant, it is as easy to relinquish 
any portion of it in this settlement as in any other, and it may be done with more certain and 
more extensive effect on this plan than on any other. 

A cannot therefore conceive m what respect this mode of settlement is absolutely inap- 

e as it is pronounced to be by the gentlemen of the detached portion of the Revenue 

oard. 

Thinking go highly as I do think of this system as a Revenue system, it may naturally be 
asked why I do not propose its universal adoption in our unsettled provinces. 

, The reason is, that I admire the structure of the village communities, and am npprehen- 
sive that direct engagements for Revenue with each separate landholder or cultivator in 
a village might tend to destroy its constitution. 

The village communities are little republics, having nearly everything that they want 
within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations, They seem to last 
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where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down; revolution succeeds to > 


revolution; Hindoo, Paten, Mogul, Mahratta, Sik, English, are all masters in turn; but 
the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble they arm and fortify them- 
selves : an hostile army passes through the country : the village communities collect their 
cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devastation 
be directed against themselves, and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to friendly 
villages at a distance; but when the storm has passed over they return, and resume their 
occupations, If a country remain for a series of years the scene of continued pillage end 
massacre, so that tbe villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless 
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return whenever the power of peaceable possession revives. A generation may pass away, 
but the succeeding generation will return. The sons will take the places of their fathers: 
the same site for the village, the same positions for the houses, the same lands, will be 
reoccupied by the descendants of those who were driven out when the village was depo- 
pulated; and it is nota trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain 
their post through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to 
resist pillage and oppression with success. , 

This union of the village commuaities, each one forming a separate little state in itself, 
has, I conceive, contributed more than any other cause to the preservation of the people of 
India Dun all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered; and is in a high > 
degree conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment of a great portion of freedom 
and independence. I wish, therefore, that the village constitutions may never be disturbed, 
and I dread everything that has a tendency to break them up. I am fearful that a Revenue 
settlement separately with each individual cultivator, as is the ‘practice in the ryotwar set- 
tlement, instead of one with the village community through their representatives the head- 
men, might have such a tendency, For this reason, and for this only, I do not desire to 


‘see the ryotwar settlement generally introduced into the Western Provinces. . The expe- ' 


rienced advocates of that mode of settlement would, I believe, maintain that it need not 
produce that effect, It appears to me, however, that it must tend to loosen, and ultimately 
dissolve the ties which bind the village communities together. Instead of all acting in 
union with a common interest as regards the Government, and adjusting their own separate 
interests among themselves according to established usage, each would have his separate 
independent arrangement directly with the Government, ‘and could hardly fail to be thereby 
less linked with his brethren. P 

The village constitution which can survive all outward shocks is, I suspect, easily sub- 
verted, with the aid of our Regulations and courts of justice, by any internal disturbance H 
litigation, above all things, I should think would tend to destroy it. 

Where, from litigation and internal disputes, or other causes, the village constitution is 
impaired, with little or no hope of successful restoration, it seems to me that the best 
remedy for such a state of things is the introduction of that mode of settlement commonly 
denominated ryotwar; that is, a separate settlement with each owner of land in the village, 
or where owners are not forthcoming, with each holder of land. 

In many instances there are resident cultivators, who, although not claiming ownership, 
have a right, by the usage of the village, to retain the land which they cultivate. 

The main principle of this settlement is, that there is a maximum demand on the best 
land, which cannot be exceeded. The landholder, therefore, is sure of enjoying for ever 
any advantage that be can gain by superior cultivation and improvement. It has been 
before remarked that there is an inferior rate of assessment for inferior land, and that the 
assessment is increased when the land becomes superior by improvement: this, which at 
first sight seems injudicious and discouraging to improvement, is on reflection obviously 
necessary ; for otherwise the best land would be abandoned, and the higher assessment 
could not be maintained, as the cultivator would naturally go to the poorer land for the 
sake of the lower assessment, with the intention of exclusively profiting by improvement, 
if there were no higher assessment in consequence. At the same time encouragement is 
given to the cultivator of the poorer land to endeavour to improve it: when he undertakes 
to do so, he obtains exemption from additional assessment for a certain number of years ; 
after the expiration of the term he pays a portion of the additional assessment, which 

radually increases until it reaches the maximum standard for the best land, and then 
Dione limited for ever to that amount. Should the project fail, the cultivator applies 
to have his engagement cancelled, and reverts to his former condition, paying the lower 
assessment charged on inferior land. In like manner, if waste is to be broken up, the 
cultivator pays ouly & portion of the assessment during a term of years, which portion 
gradually mereases until it reaches the standard of that class of land to which the newly 
oultivated tract belongs. ` 

Although L have stated objections which strike me against the introduction of the 
ryotwar settlement into villages where the village institutions existed unimpaired, it appears 
to me nevertheless desirable that the principles of that settlement, especially with regard 
to the permanent limit of assessment on each portion of lund, should be applied to settle- 
ments concluded with village communities, although direct engagements between the 
Government and each separate cultivator be avoided for the reasons before assigned. 

There does not, dad appear to me to be any kind of settlement in which the prin- 
ciples of the ryotwar settlement might not be introduced with benefit ; for whether tlie 
party contracting to pay the Government Revenue be an alleged proprietor of a large dis- 
trict, or a farmer, or a villae community, or the single proprietor of @ village, or an indi- 
vidual cultivator, the principles of that settlement seem applicable in all cases; and the 
fixing of a limit to the Government demand in every portion of land, which limit shall not 
be exceeded on account of any future improvement, without precluding such equitable 
adjustments as decided differences in the relative values of money and produce may from 
7 to era render necessary in favour of either party, cannot fail, L conceive, to be generally 

enc fieial. 

In some few instances, in the Western Provinces under this Presidency, where Revenue 
settlements are now to be made, it may be deemed proper to make them with persons 
who pretend to a proprietary right over large tracts of country, Were the assumed right 
investigated, it would probally he found to have no existence in reality. The designation 
used by such persons 15 sometimes that of taloukdar, which under Mahomedan Govern- 

ments 
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ments is still the official title of collectors and superintendents of districts, appointed and 
removed at pleasure. The origin of the talookdars in the Western Provinces was probably 
similar; but it may be that by long usage, and the acquiescence of the village communities 
in the districts vule them, these persons, whether bearing that designation or any other, 
may have acquired powers and pugs which it may be deemed unjust to deprive them 
of, and therefore it may also be deemed proper to conclude the settlement with them for the 
Revenue of the tracta which they hold. In such cases the principles of the ryotwar settle- 
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ment are not only applicable for assessing the Government Revenue, but are almost neces- . 


gary for securing the rights of the village communities and holders of land throughout tracts 
so circumstanced. After the assessing of the Revenue, as much may be relinquished to the 
talookdar as is thought proper with reference to his pretensions.. — 

But by far the most numerous class of settlements to be made will, I conclude, be those 
with village communities, In such settlements the mocuddums, or head-men, by what- 
ever designation known, come forward to conclude the settlement as the representatives of 
the village community. I believe that it is not an uncommon practice to consider those who 
sign the engagements as exclusively responsible, in their own persons, for the payment of 
the Revenue. In my opinion, although undoubtedly responsible as ne owners of the village 
lands, and additionally responsible as collectors of the Revenue and managers of the village, 
in which capacities they usually receive a percentage on the Revenue, which allowance is 
termed mocuddumee, they are not exclusively responsible, nor as landowners more re- 
sponsible than the other landowners of the village which they represent. Out of this prac- 
tice of considering the mocuddums as the contractors for the Revenue, instead of regarde 
ing them as the head-men and representatives of the village communities, has arisen, I 
fear, the more serious evil of Son den them as the only landowners of the village, and 
thus ane the rights of the rest of the village community. This matter, it seems 
to me, requires the greatest care and caution in the settlements to be made, both to guard 
against the occurrence of such injustice in future, and to redress it if it has occurred ; and 
to effect this redress the process of the ryotwar settlement would be beneficially applicable, 
as it would bring to light the owners of every portion of land, and the right of each member 
of the village community, without rendering it necessary to conclude engagements otherwise 
than with the village community jointly represented by their head-men. 

I have before stated, that when the village institutions have been destroyed or impaired 
by internal dissensions or other incurable causes, the ryotwar settlement appears to me the 
proper remedy to be applied, and the best settlement that can be effected. 

An easier one, one that would give less trouble, but would foster ignorance in our public 
officers, and is in other respects highly objectionable, is the mode of settlement by farming 
speculators ; and adventurers will be found in abundance who would undertake to pay the 
Government Revenue at a fixed sum, if allowed to collect the Government share of produce 
for their own benefit. These may be either persons having an inherent interest in the lands 
which they farm, or persons who have no such interest in them. . The latter class having 
in the case of a limited lease no permanent interest in the soil, can only desire to extract 
from it in that period as much as possible more than they pay to Government, as in that 
their profit will consist. Individuals of the other class having an inherent interest in the 
land, or a portion of it, are likely to make use of the power acquired by the possession and 
exercise of the Government rights as Government farmers, to extend their own possessions 
and subvert the rights of their co-partners, — . 


Although, therefore, there may be instances in which from peculiar circumstances it may 
be necessary to have recourse to farming, it is a system which ought, I conceive, to be 
avoided as much as possible; the most beneficial mode of settlement generally being that 
which intrudes no intermediate holder of rights between the Government that receives the 
Lika and the landowners or landbolders who pay it, whether by commutation or indi- 
vidually. : 

The farming system is sometimes advocated on the ground that farmers may be wealthy 

ereons, who will lay out capital in the improvement of the land. There may be rare 
instances of this kind, but, speaking general , the expectation is delusive, The general 
chanu of Indian farmers is to levy as much as possible from the land, and not to ay out 
capital on it. 

In proportion as the tenure of the farmer is lengthened, his power to disturb and destroy 
the rights of the landowners is increased; and if it be permanent, that power becomes almost 
irresistible, The Bengal permanent settlement was in fact the transfer of the landowners from 
the power of the Government to the power of perpetual farmers, who having no right in the 
soil themselves, or whatever right they may have had, if they had any, have been practi- 
cally enabled by that settlement, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the rights 
of all landowners and landholders included within the large districts consigned to those 
farmers respectively. The same effects would probably ensue from any system of perma- 
nent farming established in the Western Provinces, 


_ The object of the remarks offered in this Minute on the Revenue settlements to be formed 
in the Western Provinces, is to apan the opinion which I entertain of the expediency of 
concluding our settlements with the landowners or village communities jointly, with as 
much of the principles of the ryotwar settlement intermixed as is not inconsistent with 
a joint settlement, and with the unimpaired preservation of the village institutions, 

The term of settlements, generally, ought I conceive to be long; but there is in the 
Tyotwar settlement a principle of permanency in the limitation of the Government demand 
on each field, which ought also in my opinion to be adopted. 
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The letter from the members of the detached portion of the Board of. Revenue seems to 
imply that the collectors generally ore not competent for the efficient performance of the 
duty of making settlements, It is a melancholy deficiency to exist eight years after the 
ponen of a Regulation on the subject; but if it really be so, no time ought to be 
ost in selecting persons who are competent, and placing under their guidance and 
instruction those who are not; for certainly nothing Lim instruction and practice can be 
required to render all sufficiently competent, and I cannot imagine that any great length of 
time can be necessary for this purpose. Any person possessing the requisite detailed 
information could cummunicate it to others in a short period. 

As the formation of Revenue settlements in the Western Provinces is one of the subjects 
to which the een has declared his intention of paying particular attention 
during his present teur, I propose that a copy of this Minute, and a copy of the letter from 
the gentlemen of the Board, to which it refers, be transmitted for hia Lordship’s con- 
sideration. Should any further explanation of my sentiments be required to remedy the 
deferts apparent in this Minute, which are probably numerous, 1 shall be ready to furnish 
it. I have not the presumption to suppose that I have suggested plans free from objection, 
or not liable to the necessity of further deliberation and investigation, but the vast ime 
portance of the subject has caused me to consider it as my duty to enter into the discussion, 
and | am ready to go on with it as long as it may be deemed useful to continue it ; for 


- I believe that the happiness of the bulk of the inhabitants of the Western Provinces 


Minute of 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, 
3 Feb. 1831. 


depends more on Revenue settlements than on any other thing whatever, 


4 November 1830. (signed) — C. T. Metcalfe. 


MINUTE by Sir C. T, Metcalfe, dated gd February 1831. 


I am directed by the importance which I attach to the subject to offer some remarks on 
the contents of the letter addressed by the Board of Revenue on deputation with the 
Governor-general, to his Lordship's secretary in the Revenue department, on the 7th 
December, 

In a former letter (3d September 1830) the Board expressed an opinion that the system 
of Revenue settlement adopted by Sir Thomas Munro was not applicable in any of the pro- 
vinces under the Bengal Presidency. That opinion ] combated. They now say that they 
had no idea that they were announcing opinions of the least practical importance; but 
surely, whether that mode of settlement is or is not applicable in the provinces of this Pre- 
sidency, is a question of great importance. 

The Board said, and still seem to say, that the mode of settlement in question could not 
be used in the provinces under this Presidency, owing to a state of property in land existing 
in these provinces, and not existing in the districts in which that settlement has been intro- 
duced. That opinion also I disputed, not being sensible of any such difference in the 
original state of property in land in the provinces of the two Presidencies of Bengal and 
Madras, and not admitting that any state of property existed, in provinces where the per« 
manent settlement was not established, that dut to preclude the adoption of the ryotwar 
settlement, if it were otherwise desirable to introduce it. Whichever opinion is right, the 
question involved in the ditlorence is surely of great importance. 

I stated that the principles of Sir Thomas Munro's settlements seemed to me perfectly 
applicable throughout the provinces in which settlements are to be made with village come 
munities; meaning, with reference to the opinion previously expressed by the Board, that 
there was nothing in the state of property in land among those village communities to pree 
vent our assessing the Revenue according to the principles of Sir Thomas Munro’s settle- 
ments, if we were disposed to do so. The Board now state, that if settlements are to be 
made with village communities collectively, the main principle of the Munro setilement 
could not possibly be applied. Even admitting this, it is no insuperable bar to the intro- 
duction of that mode of settlement, since we might determine not to make the settlement 
with the village communities collectively, but with each field-holder separately, carrying 
the field settlement fully into eflvct, precisely as conceived by Sir Thomas Munro. Inde- 
pendently, however, of that remedy, J am not sensible of the impossibility of adapting the 
field permanent assessment to settlements with village communes, but, on the contrary, 
think it very practicable; and J trust that it is not necessary from this dulerence of opinion 
that either the Board or I, as surmised by them, should be without a distinct pee m of the 
real character of Sir Thomas Munro's arrangement. I think that Í comprehend it myself, 
and I give the Board credit for comprehending it also; but I see nothing in it to prevent ita 
applicubility in any unsettled villages into which we might deem it expedient to introduce 
it, In as ur as this is prevented m any existing Regulations, the remedy is in our own 
hands ; the obstacle may be removed by the same means which have gratuitously inter- 
posed it. We may, if we choose, have a “ variable settlement,” founded on a permanent 


_ * assessment of fields, the revenue leviable from the cultivator; and there ts tio imperative 


necessity for our having a settlement tora fixed sum for a term of years with those whom 
we cull proprietors,” lt is a matter of option, and there is nothing in tbe state of landed 
property to prevent our making our election. ] 

; : : TE 

The existence of “ persons who are deemed, and who have been called. ever since the 
cession or conquest, proprietors,” docs not deter me. There ig reason to believe that many 
who are so called are miseulled ; that many are entered in the collectors" books as pro- 
prietors who have no pretensions whatever to that exclusive designation; aud that it would 


be 
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be the greatest injustice to all their agricultural brethren to acknowledge them as alone 
having property in the soil. No part of the duty of the Board deputed to the Westera Pro- 
vinces ia, in wy opinion, of greater importance than the scrutiny of the pretensions of these 
ersons called “ proprietors.” . MN 

The only proprietors, generally speaking, are the village zemindars or biswahdars: the 
retensions "i all others are primd facie doubtful, and ought to be clearly established before 
being admitted, It ia supposed that many now called proprietors have been created by 
something like the following process: A. or B. attends the collector's office, either alone 
or with others, to make a Revenue settlement on the part of his brethren of the village 
community to which he belongs; he signs the engagements entered into on behalf of the 
community ; £. or B. is put down in the collector's book, according to our Revenue vocabu- 
lary, as proprietor, having no greater title to that designation than any of his brother 
zeminders or biswahdars of the village. If more than one attend the collector, the settle- 
ment is said, for brevity, to be made with A. or B. and others. The addition of others in 
time falls into disuse, and A. or D. remains as recorded proprietor, or perhaps two or three 
names are inserted instead of one. A new collector arrives, and finding certain names in 
a column headed by the word “ Proprietors,” supposes the persons named to be what they: 
are termed, and considers them also as contractors for the Government Revenue. The Re- 
venue falls in arrear, and the village is sold as the estate of the one or few individuals whose 
names are recorded as those of the proprietors, and purchased by some one, who accord- 
ingly becomes sole proprietor, to the destruction of the rights of the village zemindars or 
biswahdars. From that time arises insuperable embarrassment respecting the relative rights 
in the land of the assumed proprietor and the real village landholders. The law makes the 
former sole proprietor, but the latter are the real occupants, and it becomes impossible to 
reconcile the conflicting rights of the two parties; all the difficulty and confusion proceed» 
ing from our dubbing ag proprietors persons who have no pretensions to that character, 
from our using English terms which convey ideas of things different from those to which 
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Minuteof 
Sir C. T, Metcalf, 
9 Feb, 1831. 


they are applied, from our converting into contractors those who are properly representatives 


of communities, and from our selling as their property what does not belong to them, 

The gentlemen of the detached Board observe, “ that if no such persons as proprietors 
exist, they cannot understand to what class of people the proceedings of the special com- 
mission were intended to refer." I suppose the special commission to have been instituted 
for the purpose of reinstating the village landholders in their rights, of which they had been 
deprived by fraudulent means. I have no objection to the village landholders being called 
proprietors, € it be thought right to confer that appellation on them; although’ perhaps it 


would have been better if the expression had never been used. My objection is to their , 


rights being taken from them, and bestowed, with the title of proprietor, on some one who 
has no right to either the one or the other. 

But whoever may be called proprietor, the right of the Government to its Revenue remains 
the same; and if it choose to levy it through the medium of a permanent field assessment, 
there is no state of property in land in our unsettled provinces, more than in the Madras 
provinces, that can interfere with the exercise of that right. 

It is not necessary to enter into the details by which a permanent field assessment might 
be made the basis of a settlement with village communities for a term of years, if it were 
considered desirable to connect the two plans, because there is no proposition to that effect 
in agitation, the present discussion having reference solely to the opinion expressed by the 
Board of the impracticability of introducing what is commonly called the ryotwar settle 
ment ender this Presidency, owing to a state of property in land different from that existing 
where that settlement has been introduced, which opinion I thought it necessary to combat. 
But if the project should be entertained of uniting a permanent field assessment with 
periodical settlements with village communities, I shall always be ready to answer, to the 

est of my ability, any doubts that may be suggested on the subject; and I content myself 
at present with expressing my belief that such an union is far from impracticable. 
cannot agree with the Board in their description of either Sir Thomas Munro's system 
of settlements, or that which they consider to be necessary under this Presidency, or the 
difference between the two; I allude to the description given in the yth and 8th paragraphs 
of their letter of the 7th December 1830. 

They say that as Sir Thomas Munro's “ was a mere assessment of lands, without reference 
to proprietary rights, he had only to distribute a fixed sum, which a village in its existing 
state of productiveness might be thought capable of easily yielding, on the several classes 


according to which the lands surveyed by his aumeens were arranged.” I should say that ' 


the order of proceeding was the reverse of this, and that instead of distributing a fixed sum 
to be paid by a village on the several classes of lands, he must first have ascertained what 
gach portion of land would yield, and thus have found the aggregate sum to be yielded by 

e village. 

They say again, that “ we have to ascertain from putwarrees’ accounts, or to ‘ix by the 
best data that we can obtain, the rent paid for each field, as it appears in the survey 
accounts, and to regulate our demands on those who are entitled to engage for the Revenue 

' by the aggregate rent derivable from the whole.” I should say, that we have to ascertain, 
not the rent pad for each field, but the Government share or Revenue payable from each 
field, as Sir Thomas Munro would have done; and having thus ascertained the aggregate 
sum payable by the village, we may relinquish as much or as little as we diem expedient 
to the village managers, or those whom we call proprietors, If the nominal proprietors 
and the real landowners are the same, good will be done by all that we relirquish, and no 
other harm than loss of Revenue, mitigated perhaps by prospective incretse; but if the 
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pretended proprietors are neither landowners, nor landholders, nor cultivators, but the ficti- 
tious creatures conceived by our Regulations, and ushered into existence by our iniquitous 
ae then what we relinquish of the Government right is purely loss of Revenue without 
any benefit, ' 

The Board say, that " the two modes of settlement described by them are perfectly 
distinct in principle, the one beginning where the other ends.” T should say that the 
difference is unnecessary and erroneous; that the principle of both is properly the same ; 
and that wherever they may end, both must begin at the same point; in other words, 
that no correct settlement can be made unless ours begin precisely where Sir Thomas 
Muuro's did. 

The Board say that they “ cannot see how it would be possible, in the Munro system of 
settlement, to allot to individuals any benefit in estates besides that which they may derive 
from the occupancy of land tilled by themselves.” I do not see why we ‘should invent 
a class of individuals, in order to allot benefit to them in what we choose to call estates, in 
which they have no proper interest, either as owners, or holders, or tillers of land. But 
in fact, under the system adopted by Sir Thomas Munro, an individual may take any 
quu of land, haveit tilled by any buit that he can employ; and having a permanent 

venue to pay, derive from it by improvement the profit of an estate. This is more like 
an estate than anything under our Revenue system in our unsettled provinces, and is an 
estate fairly acquired, without loss of Revenue to Government or injury to the rights of 
individuals. Ne 

The Board say, that no person can more entirely approve of Sir Thomas Munro's system 
of settlement than themselves, “ where none but cultivating interests in land exist.” 
I should say, that in our unsettled provinces none but cultivating interests do properly exist ; 
or rather, that there are generally no proprietary interests in land unconnected with the 
cultivating interests. All else is of our own invention, to no good purpose, neither well 
defined, nor well understood, but tending to confusion and injustice, the injury of the 
Government, and the injury of the real landowners, 

Reverting to the call for information, the answer to which commenced the present dis- 
cussion, it 18 observed by the Board, that settlements of the nature required by Regulation 
VII. of 1822, can hardly be said to be in progress, This information is alike surprising and 
unsatisfactory. What then are the settlements effected by Mr. Glyn, in the Merut 
district? hat are those conducted under the superintendence of Mr. Newnham, and 
other gentlemen? These were all meant to be according to Regulation VII. of 1822; and 
if they are not so in the estimation of the Board, the officers employed and the members 
of the Board must construe that Regulation differently, If such a difference exists, it is 
desirable that the grounds of it, on both sides, should be known to Government. If it 
does not, the settlements have been for some years past in progress, although the progress 
has been slow and inadequate; and the first object of the call on the Board was to ascertain 
what that progress actually had been; information which still remains to be furnished, but 
I conclude will now be soon supplied. 


3 February 1831, (signed) C. T. Metcalfe. 


Memorandum :—The reply of the Court of Directors to the letter of the Governor-general,, 
of 15 September 1831, is under consideration, It cannot form part of the present Appendix, 
until the House of Commons require its being produced. 
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REVENUE LETTER from Bengal, dated 23d February 1830, respecting Inquiry into 
Alienations of the Land Revenue. 


Territorial Department (Revenue.) 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for the Affairs of the Honourable the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 
Monourable Sirs, 

WE have lately, in our separate despatch of the 29th of May last, brought under the 
notice of your Honourable Court a review of our proceedings in regard to the resumption 
and assessment of landa held free of rent in the district of Bhaugulpore. 

2. In the present despatch, we propose to notice to your Honourable Court the general 
measures which have been adopted by this Government withia the last few years, for the 
pues of subjecting to assessment lands held free of rent under invalid titles, or at an 
equate Tate of assessment. 

3. We had designed to combine with this Report a general summary of the operations of 
the several Revenue authorities in the Western, Central and Lower Provinces, under the 
rules in Regulation 1. of 1819. The details of their proceedings ought indved properly to 


precede the present narrative, and would have done so lad we been enabled to receive s 
e 
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the several Boards the information called for under our orders of the annexed date. The men: 
dissulution of the Boards, however, and the general change in the system of Revenue Appendix, No. 85. 
management which ensued, have prevented our receiving that information which we antici- neue e 
pated would conclusively prove, that the Regulation adverted to was insufficient to answer - i en B zal 
the enda for which it was framed, We have nevertheless, we conceive, on record, sufficient : Feb, a8 d 
to demonstrate to your Honourable Court the expediency and necessity of the measures 3 Feb, 1030, 
recently adopted for the more effectual inquiry into and decision of cases of the description Revenue Consulta- 
now under consideration, and as those measures are important, as involving the enactment tions, 7 Nov. 1828, 
of a new law (Regulation Ii. 1828), and as in pursuance of that enactment, the appoint- No. 45 a’ 29. 
ment of the special commissioners to carry- it into effect has formed a part of the new 

arrangements already communicated to your Honourable Court, we are desirous of sub- 

Ene e you without further delay the grounds on which the measures adverted to were 

founded. 

4. When this subject has at different periods come under consideration, reference has. 
naturally been made to the various discussions and opinions recorded since the time when 
Regulation I. of 1819 was enacted, as well as to the sentiments recorded in the several . 
despatches of your Honourable Court, and more especially to such portions of those Para, 56 to 77 of 
despatches as are referred to in the margin. : i , Letter of 11 June 
. § The anticipations of your Honourable Court, as to the practical failure of the rules in 1823; para. 19 to 
Regulation II. of 1819 to answer the end intended by it, having in a great measure been 23, 10 Nov. 1824 3 
realized, we might perhaps consider ourselves relieved from the necessity of entering on a Pare 13 ee 
minute consideration of the causes of that failure; still, however, we feel that we should !! July 1 a : 
not be able adequately to explain the grounds of the remedy which we bave endeavoured to ir 19, 10 sept. 
supply, without going at some length into an explanation of the particular points in which ' 
we consider that failure to have had its origin, 

6. We consider the Regulation adverted to to have been defective— 

First, Because it left the inquiry and investigation of such cases to the local Revenue 
officers, without at the same time providing a sufficiently prompt control over their proceed- 
ings, so as to admit of the latter being checked when irregular or injurious to the just rights 
of individuals, and of being upheld and supported when regular and proper. 

Secondly, Because it left open a door to endless litigation, by admitting a final resort to 
the ordinary courts of justice generally, whereby one main object of the law, viz. the speedy 
and cheap adjudication of such cases, was not only practically defeated, but considerable 
difficulty and confusion have: ensued in the application to individual cases of some of the 
leading principles of our Revenue administration. 

7. One of the main objections which has, in the course of the different discussions on 
questions of resumption, been made to the provisions of the old Regulation was, that they 
vested the powers of inquiry and investigation into the validity of tenures in the hands of 
collectors of Land Revenue, a class of officers who, from want of practice in the conduct of 
investigations of a judicial nature, were supposed Pai un to conduct such inquiries with 
that careful observance of the forms laid down in the Regulations which was essential to a 
full and complete developement of the facts of each case, and to secure the just nghts of 
individuals against infringement, And your Honourable Court at an early period expressed Para, 95, Courts 
your apprehensions, that sufficient security against irregular proceedings on the part of Deapatch, 2 May 
ee was not provided for, by placing the final decision in the hands of the Revenue 1821. 

oards, ‘ i 

8. It must be admitted that the objection as regarded the collectors was, in some 
measure, well founded; the causes however of their incompetency to conduct such investi- 
gations well have not probably been sufficiently adverted to: the incompetency would seem, 
in a great degree, to have been attributed to want of talent or judgment in that portion of 
the public otlicers as men of business; but if such was the Opinion, we apprehend that it 
was hastily formed, and that the chief cause wili be found to be the complete separation for 
a number of years of the Judicial and Revenue branches of the service under the system of 
1793. By that system each class of officers devoted his attention almost exclusively to the 
common forms of business, and applied himself chiefly to acquire a knowledge of the Regu- 
lations enacted for the particular guidance of the olticers of the department to which he 
exclusively belonged. A collector consequently pave himself up wholly to an observance 
of the rules for managing the Land Revenues of his district, and for the collection of the 
miscellaneous items of Revenue derived from stamps, abkarree, &c. He troubled himself 
very little about judicial rules, leaviug them to the consideration of those who had practical 
to apply them. On the other hend, the judicial assistant or register gave himself little 
trouble to acquire a knowledge of the details of Revenue administration; and although 
questions of the first importance, the correct decision of which depended upon a just appli- 

_ cation of Revenue laws, might come daily before him, hedid not study those laws in all their 
details, so as to comprehend the system for the administration of which they were enacted, 
ri eoniented himself with a search for the particular rule applicable to the case immediately 

elore him. 

9. It is true indeed that, at a very early period after the separation of the two lines, the 
collectors were called on to aid the judicial authorities in cases before the courts relative to 
demands of rent, but the very mode in which this was done shows that, practically, the 
separation was meant to be kept up. As collectors of Land Revenue, they were supposed 
to have more acquaintance with the connections subsisting between landlord and tenant, und 
ou that account cases of disputed rent were referred to them; but for inquiry and report 
only, the ultimate decision of such cases was, till comparatively a late period, left to the 
judicial officers. 
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10. Such having been practically the mode of doing business to which each class qf officers 
had for a series of years become habituated, it is not to be wondered at that, when the 
Revenue officers were called upon to carry into effect a Regulation, the detailed rules of which 
were essentially of a judicial nature, they were less ready and apt in the practical application 
of those rules to the cases which they investigated. 

11. Accordingly, when the proceedings of the collectors came under the revision of the 
Revenue Doards, iuto which, since the Regulation was enacted, the Government had taken 
occasion to introduce officers from the judicial department, it was frequently found necessary 
to send back the cases for revision and further inquiry, in consequence of the collector’s 

roceedings exhibiting numerous irregularities and a want of observance of the more minute 
and detailed processes required by the Regulation, which, although they seldom atlected 
the main question of liability or non-liability to resumption, it was nevertheless indispensable 
to observe, to give the parties interested le fullest means of maintaining their just rights, 
and to leave to them no ground of cavil or appeal on mere matters of form in the 
procedure. : 

12. Itis no doubt easier now to judge by actual results, than it was then to foresee, what 
was the proper course to have been adopted to correct the inexperienced acts of the local 
Revenue officers. We are disposed to think that, had the circumstances above noticed which 
had rendered our local Revenue officers less competent to conduct judicial investigations been 
sufficiently adverted to, and had the Revenue Boards, after receiving from each collector the 
record of two or three cases investigated, declined to authorize them to commence inquiries 
in other cases until those referred in the first instance had been examined, and the irregu- 
lanties and blunders of each collector duly pointed out and promptly corrected, there would 
subsequently have been less reason to complain of similar errors, and although delay might 
have arisen in the final disposal of cases, a large proportion of them would have been better 
investigated and more satisfactorily decided. 

13. But while, on the one hand, many of the collectors were induced, partly by their 
natural desire to fulfil the intention of Government in enacting the law, and partly by the 
hope of receiving the reward held out to them on resumptions taking effect, entered at once 
into the investigation of numerous cases, and the Board granted their authority, when called 
for by the collectors, almost as a matter of course; 80, on the other hand, the cases referred 
to those Boards were allowed to remain for a considerable period unexamined and unde- 
cided. Thus it appears, from the first Report received from the Western Board of Revenue 
in November 1822, that out of 27 cases which had been referred to them by the collectors up 
to the 3oth of June preceding, the proceedings in two cases only had been examined by the 
Boardi; and one of those cases had been sent back to the collector for correction. The first 
Report of the Central Board of Revenue recorded in January 1823 shows, that of 55 cases 
referred seven only had been decided. The first Report of the Lower Board of Revenue 
received in January 1823 shows, that out of 77 cases referred not one had been decided, 
although it is stated in the letter from the Board that the proceedings in several cases had 
been sent back to the collectors for further inquiry, and to have irregularities rectified, 

14. Now, looking to the date when the Rezulation was passed, and assuming that few 
cases came on the files of the several Boards before the commencement of the year 1821, it 
must be obvious that the very small number of these cases which was taken up and 
examined by the Board could have had little or no effect in correcting irregularities and 
omissions in the proceedings of the collectors generally; so that if it is assumed that the 
greater portion of those officers had conducted their investigations in an irregular and 
unsatisfactory manner, owing to inexperience in judicial forms and proceedings, they were 
left to proceed in the same erroneous manner in other cases, without having their mistakes 
pointed out to them; while the few superior men of the department, whose proceedings 
were regular and unobjectionable, were also left without that satisfaction and assurance of 
their being in the right road, which confirmation of their proceedings would have allurded 
them. 

15. That so little was done was at the time attributed to a want of energy on the part of 
the Boards, and they were accordingly admonished and urged to greater exertion; the 
were not, however, altogether without the usual plea of having such a mass of other multi- 
farious duties to atiend to, that a greater share of attention could not well be given to 
resumption cases, In regard to the Western and Central Boards, with all the details of 
unsettled districts on their hands, the plea may be admitted to have had some force; and 
with regard to the Lower Board, although its validity might seem doubtfnl, yet it was not 
eusy for the Government to judge of the precise desree of attention to which it might be 
entitled ; thus much, however, is certain, that from whatever cause, the practical results 
were al first unsatisfactory, and incommensurate with the expectations of Government. It 
is fair, however, to the Boards of Revenue, particularly to the Board in the central pro- 
vinces, to state that tlie progress made by them in the adjudication of cases under Regula- 
tiun V. of 1819, during subsequent years, vit. from 1824 to 1820, was more satisfactory ; 
sull the number disposed of was not suflicient to keep. down arrears, the accumulation of 
which evinced the urgent necessity for sume special arrangement. f " 

16. We now proceed to discuss the second point, in which we consider the provisions of 
Ri gulation 11, of 1819 to have been found defective; viz, that it admitted of appeals against 
the decisions of the Revenue officers to the ordinary courts of justice. 

17. In conveying to this Goverument your sentiments ou the above law, your Honourable 
Court, in the gad paragraph. of your despatch, dated 1uth November 1824, observed ag 
foliows: 

* The Regulation docs something towards facilitating appeals; aud if we could recard 
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them as furnishing, in this instance, an adequate security against the evils of a wrong 
decision, we should the less regret the imperfection of the primary tribunal. But when we 
consider what may be the difficult of finding the security which, under this Regulation, the 
appellant is required to furnish, the expense of prosecuting an appeal, and the poverty of 
a great proportion of those whom the decisions in question may affect, we cannot but appre- 
hend that the power of appealing will, in numerous instances, be a remedy in name rather 
than in effect.” : dte - 

18, We have seen little reason to believe that the necessity of giving good secunty, as the 
condition of retaining possession, free of rent, of lauds decided to be liable to resumption by 
the Revenue Boards, bas operated to prevent parties from appealing. ‘The holders of suc 
tenures have seldom met with difficulty in finding some speculative money-lender, who, on 
execution of a mortgage-deed, will not only stand security, but will furnish funds for pro- 
secuting the case in the court. Security being given, the expense of merely instituting the 
appeal is very trifling; and the case being once thrown into court, with every reasonable 
probability of several years elapsing before it will be decided, the parties look to the inter- 
mediate possession and profits of the land, and the chance of success through some infor- 
mality in the proceedings of the collector or the Board, and through the means of their own 
active intrigues (often exerted with success in consequence of frequent changes in the office 
of collector), as over-balancing every other consideration; and even if the decision of the 
Revenue Board is confirmed in the zillah court or court of appeal, they still persevere by 
special appeal to the higher tribunal, without ever reflecting that, if the ultimate award be 
against them, the contest must involve then finally in a ruinous expense. 

19. In the 63th paragraph of your Honourable Court's despatch, dated the 11th of June 
1823, you have expressed a desire to know what has been experienced to be the effect of 
allowing parties to remain in possession, in order to facilitate appeals. We repeat our 
belief, that in the mere institution cf an appeal to the ordinary courts of justice there has 
been little difficulty experienced. ‘But your Honourable Court, in the same paragraph, 
observe, “ if it were in the power of any man, and of every man, to obtain a review by 
& competent tribunal of any wrong proceedings in his case, on the part of the Revenue 
officers, the process recommended would be secured against any considerable inconvenience ; 
but without this securitv, hardship, if not injustice, will frequently be the consequence, 
unless a very vigilant superintendence is maintained.” And we have now had sufficient 
experience to determine how far such inconvenience has occurred, or how far vigilant 
control has been exercised, even with every facility in the admission of appeals. 

20. On referring to any of the annual reports furnished to Government by the superin- 
tendent and reme:nbrancer of legal affairs, and comparing the columns in the statement of 
decided cases in which the dates of institution of suits and their decisions are respectively 
entered, your Honourable Court will be able to form some idea of the great delay which 
usually occurs in almost all the ordinary courts of justice in the final disposal of suits insti- 
tated in thers, In those courts the business of which is least in arrear, itis a rare occurrence 
to find a case disposed of in a shorter period than two years from the date of its institution, 
while a lapse of five, eight and ten years is not by any means unfrequent; and if a suit is 
persevered in by a second appeal to a higher court, a further delay, proportionate to the state 
of business before the appeal court, is experienced. ; i 

21. Under such circumstances, it cannot be said either that the superintendence contem- 
pleced by your Honourable Court over the acts of the Revenue officers is vigilant or efficient, 
€; that parties who have been wronged by erroneous decisions of the latter are freed from. 
doss and hardship by the court ultimately deciding in their favour. It is true that the 
party gets a decree awarding to him possession of his land, free of rent, and a reimbursement 
of all his expenses by Government; but the remedy comes too late; his land has been mort- 
gaged for years to the money-lender of his village, who has probably foreclosed the mortgage; 
he has bimself, during a series of years, been harrassed by the ordinary expenses of litigation, 
which must be paid by him in the first instance, and by extraordinary expenses incutred in 
feeing mooktars and other hangers-on of the courts ad. collector's office, the whole of which 
expenses can seldom be reimbursed to him by the legal costs awatded in the decree ; in 
short, he finds himself, even with a good case, in a worse predicament after a successful 
contest, than he would have been in had he, in the first instance, agreed to hold his land of 
Government on 2 moderate assessment, 

22, We have given above what we believe to be the results of an appeal to the ordinary 
courts as regards the parties whose tenures are subjected to inquiry. We now turn to con- 
sider the results as they affect the interests of Government. 

23. In the first place, if the awards appealed from have been passed by the Revenue 
Boards on erroneous principles, those Boards are left for a number of years to go on 
wang) other cases on similar principles, without that check which an early reversal y the 
court of one wrong decision would at once have imposed on them. 

24. In the next place, supposing the investigation and opinion formed by the collector in 
the first instance to be substantially correct, and the subsequent decision of the Board of 
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Revenue to be equitable, the case is thrown into a court, on the file of which it remains so ` 


long, that before it comes to a hearing, the collector who investigated, and the members 
of the Board who decided on his Report, are generally removed to a distant part of the 
country; thus the defence of the appeal is left to officers having no previous acquaintance 
with the merits of the case. 

25. Lastly, the decisions of the Revenue Board were subjected to the revision of the 
courts of justice, without the latter being bound specifically to consider them as appeals, 
taking the pee of the case as tried by the penis oilicers as the record on which 
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their decision is to be passed, and admitting no new evidence, oral or documentary, nor any 
pleadings beyond those ordinarily filed in an appeal. Accordingly, it has been ascertained, 
on reference to the annual reports furnished by the superintendent and remembrancer of 
legal affairs, and his special reports on individual cases, that no uniform practice in the trial 
of resumption cases has been observed by the courts: in some they have been tried as 
appeals, and the cases have gone to trial on the record received from the Revenue Beard ; 
in others again the cases have been tried as original suits, four regular pleadings have been 
taken, and a new record made up by the court, the record from the Board being only 
received in the shape of evidence, and sometimes even no more than copies of the collectors 
roobukarees and of the Board's decree, with such original documents exhibited to the Revenue 
officers as the parties may have got back on application to the Boards, have been received 
ìn evidence, while new evidence, both oral and documentary, has been freely admitted. 

26. In addition to what we have above stated, we may also express our conviction that 
the just interests of Government have been very seriously prejudiced by allowing cases of 
the nature under consideration to be tried and decided by the courts of justice indiscrimi- 
nately, like all other cases which came: before them ; and that, speaking generally, those 
courts have in many instances failed to administer practically as guod justice in such cases 
as they are calculated to administer in matters of rights, according to the Mahomedan and 
Hindoo laws; or of contracts and obligations arising out of the ordinary transactions 
between man and man, : 

27. We have already in this despatch expressed our conviction, that in consequence of 
the complete separation of the Judicial and Revenue branches of the service, the judges of 
our courts, with partial exceptions, have not been accustomed to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the principles on which our Revenue administration was formed and has 
been conducted ; and we are induced, on referring to the observations contained in the 
43d paragraph of your Honourable Court's despatch, dated the 11th June 1823, to think 
that your Honourable Court will coincide with us in the conclusion to which we have come 
on that point, E 

28. We are satisfied further, that from the want of such an acquaintance with those prin- 
ciples, and the consequent absence of a just, and practical application of them to individual 
cases, the most erroneous decisions have been passed by the courts. 

29. If it be true, as recited in the preamble to Regulation XIX. of 1793, “ that the 
ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the produce of every berah of land, 
unless it transfers its right thereto for a term or in perpetuity to an individual,” it is surely 
just and reasonable that the individual who claims special exemption from the general rule 
shall be bound to prove his right, and not that the onus of proving its right to Revenue 
independently of the general law, shall be thrown upon Government. Yet your Honourable 
Court will see, on reference to the proceedings of the annexed dates, that even in the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut it was attempted to be maintained, that an officer who exercised 
temporarily the local powers of a lieutenant-governor, possessed authority to confirm grants, 
an authority which the Regulations do not vest in the Gavernor-general except by Urders 
passed in Council, and thut the doctrine was maintained, because the Government officers 
could not prove the negative position that no such authority has been delegated by the 
Government. 

30. Again; at the formation of the decennial settlement, the collectors of the several 
districts, on completing the settlements, transmitted to the Board of Revenue detailed lists 
of the several mehals comprised in their districts, and in such general settlement-account 
they of course entered every mehal, under whatever denomination held, which paid Revenue 
to Government, whether that Revenue was assessed in perpetuity on an ascertainment of the 
assets of estates, or at a mocurruree or istumraree jumma, under the rules applicable to such 
tenures. It does not follow as matter of course, nor could it ever have been intended, that 
the mere entry of a mehal in such registers, if it were distinctly specified that it was held on 
mocurruree or istumraree tenure, should constitute a title to hold at a fixed jumma in pere 
petuity, if it were discovered by the Revenue officers that the tenure was originally invalid, 
and that the mehal ought at the decennial settlement to have been assessed in common with 
other mehals on an ascertainment of assets; but your Honourable Court will see, on reference 
to the proceedings of the annexed dates, that such a doctrine was upheld in the Court of 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and that the resumption of a mebal under circumstances which 
we consider to have fully justified the decision passed by the Revcaue Board, was reversed 
by the court, although when the abstract question was afterwards put to the court collec- 
tively, in order that Government might judge, from their construction of the law, whether or 
not a new enactment would be necessary to prevent the eflect of such a judgmént as a pre- 
cedent, the opinions of the majority of the judges appeared to be against the doctrine main- 
tained by those who passed the decision, Those proceedings, we think, atlord strong proof 
that the courts of justice are accustomed to look to the circumstances, and to what they may 
imavine to he the hardship, of individual cases, und to decide on them, rather than m con- 
formity to the settled principles of the Revenue code. rS 

31. The pructice and proceedings of the ordinary courts of justice are open to no less 
serious objections in reeard to the construction of grants to hold land free of rent, made by 
the Emperor of Delhi and other potentates, ; 

32. dt is matter of historical record, that whenever the native governments were exercised 
with vigour, and were in a condition to enforce all their acts, such grants were not only 
made with great circumspection, but that although they might have been couched in terms 
evidencing perpetuity, they were resumed without seruple at the will of the ruling power. 
It is no less certain, that m the later tues of anarchy und coufusion in Hindostan whieh 
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receded our dominion, such grants were made without care, merely to answer temporary 
-expedients, and were resumed either by the grantor, if strong enough to enforce resumption, 
or by any other power succeeding to the administration of the country. n 

33. Our Government, however, pursuing a more liberal policy, resolved to maintain, under 
«certain restrictions, the grants of those potentates whom we succeeded, where there might 
be unquestionable evidence of the validity of such grants, and the power of deciding on such 
questions was confided to the courts of justice ; but it assuredly never could have been 
intended that those courts should, instead of putting upon the holders of lands so granted the 
onus of making out a clear case of alienation by competent authority, force the Government 
into proofs of the most minute particulars evidencing the right to assess, or that they should, 
on the faith of the loose and frequently venal expositions of the Hindoo and Mahomedan 
laws by pundits and moulavees, give a construction and force to grants made by persons not 
exercising the full possession and sovereignty of the territory in which the land is situated, 
or exercising it only by temporary usurpation. . 

44. The proceedings of the annexed dates have reference to numerous resumptions made 
by Mr. Waring, when collector of Bundlecund, of what are depominated Pudarukh tenures. 
Tt was generally supposed, from the frequent vesumptions made by Ullee Buhadoor and the 
chiefs who cob quel the province, on the death of the holders of such tenures, that they 
were mere life grants, and even if continued to the successor of the grantee, that the neces- 
sity of obtaining in each case such special confirmation was evidence of their temporary 
‘nature. Another circumstance, too, which is favourable to such a supposition is, that nobody 
ever questioned the legality of the resumptions made by Mr, Waring, so long as he remained 
in the province; nay, as long we believe as he remained in the country. After a lapse of 
several yeats, however, one person sued to reverse the resumption of a pudarukh village; the 
grant under which he claiméd is immediately by the court of justice handed over to the 
pundit, the Hindoo law officer of the court, for an etymological exposition of the word 
* pudarukh” or ** padarg,” and whether by Hindoo law the use of it in à grant evidences 
perpetuity; of course, no other answer could be expected from a pundit, than that it con- 
veyed a tenure in perpetuity. No inquiry as to local customs and opinions, the acts of 

‘former rulers, or the understanding of the better informed persons in the province in regard 
to such grants, is set on foot; but upon the mere opinion of the pundit, one case is decided, 
and following the precedent, every resumption made in the province has been contested and 
reversed, however various the circumstances of the case or suspicious the grants, merely 
because they contained the word “ pudarukh." 

35. Now, we do not mean to say that some of the cases to which we allude may not have 
been illegal, or at least doubtful, resumptions, and consequently, as such, that they ought to 
have been reversed; but we do think that something like inquiry and research into the nature 
of such tenures, the circumstances under which such grants were usually made, and the cus- 
tom of the province in regard to them, was necessary, and that the courts were not justified 
in deciding all such cases indiscriminately on the mere dictum of a pundit. 

36. The case of which the particulars will be found recorded on our proceedings of the 
annexed dates, affords another proof of the extraordinary mode in which the courts have 
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construed grants, and also the regulations relative to the resumption of lands held free of 19 Feb. 1819, No. 


rent. In that case a mere perwannah conferring land rent-free, written by Madho Rao 
Scindiah (supposing it to be a genuine document), at a time when his object could only be 
temporarily to gain a footing in a district in which his authority was not firmly established, 
is made over to the Mahomedan law officers of the Sudder Court, and a construction is 
by them given to two most indefinite words in that document, which gives it all the force 
attaching to the most formal royal grant. We must say that the Mahomedan law officers 
-of our courts of justice are not the proper authorities to judge of the construction to be put 
upon the wording of any grant, still lets of one purporting to have been made hy a Mahratta 
prince ; nor has our surprise been less excited by the doctrine which is maintained by the 
court in the same case, viz. that the mere allusion made in an entry in the lakerhaje registers 
prepared by the collectors, under the provisions of section 20, Regulation XXXI. of 1803, 
18 sufficient proof of the existence and authenticity of a deed which was not registered as 
Tequired by law, 
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37. It must be unnecessary to swell this despatch by further remarks on the inadequacy ` 


of the rules in Regulation II. of 1819 to effect the objects with the view to which they were 
enacted, or to enumerate more instances by which the insufliciency of the ordinary course of 
Justice for the fair, equitable, and speedy decision of such cases could be established. On 
the latter points, indeed, we shall probably have occasion in the course of the present des- 
perch to make some further observations, when we come to speak of the new tribunal which 
vas been established ; but it is necessary that we first briefly notice the various proceedings 
which have been intermediately adopted with a view to remedy some of the acknowledged 
defects of Regulation II. of 1819, and other regulations applicable to rent-free tenures, 
, 38, One of the earliest and most important propositions made to Government on the sub- 
ject, is that contained in the report from Mr. N, J, Halhed, to which particular reference is 
made in the 69th ead following paragraphs of your Honourable Court's despatch dated 11th 
June 1823. Mr. Halhed's plan went somewhat beyond that which had been reviously 
- laid before the Government, by the late Mr. Deane, inasmuch as, instead of one officer only, 
to whom the last-mentioned gentleman proposed to assign the duty of investigating and 
deciding lakerhaje cases, it was suggested to have a commission, composed of one Revenue 
and one Judicial afficer, to be employed specially in hearing and determining such cases, 
39. Among the principal features of Mr. Halhed's plan were the following ; viz. First, that 
the commissioners should be vested with full powers to inquire thoroughly into all cases of 
735—111. XX3 : land 
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Tand held free of rent under invalid titles, and to decide the same, subject to an appeal to 
the regular courts of justice within six months. Secondly, that their decision should be 
reported to the Revenue Board, under whose orders they were to be carried into execution. 
Thirdly, that the commissioners should be vested with authority to offer rewards to informants 
denouncing invalid tenures, and that they should further be vested with certain powers to 
procesd against persons for the crimes of forgery and perjury. . 

40. And besides the particule rules for the commissioners, Mr. Halied suggested the 
expediency of revising the rule in section 9, Regulation VIII. of 1811, by which all persons 
succeeding to the possession of rent-free lands were compelled to register the succession in 
the collector's office, with provision, in case of failure, that the land should lapse to Govern» 
ment, subject only to an appeal to the Governor-guneral in Council; also that a fine should 
be levied, as was the practice under the Native governments, on all persons succeedinz by 
inheritance to lakerhaje property, the successors being compelled to take out new sunnuds on 
paper bearing a stamp of a value caleulated according to a fixed per-centage on the average 
profits of the land for 26 years, with provision, in case of failure to pay such fine, and take 
out such new sunnud, that the land should be confiscated, subject only to an appeal to the 
Governor-general in Council. 

41. Mr. Halhed’s paper was referred, as is noticed by your Honourable Court in the Ggth 
paragraph of your despatch above quoted, to the Board of Commissioners for report, and 
their reply to the reference is recorded on our Revenue Consultations of the annexed date. 
The document in question probably escaped the notice of your Honourable Court among 
the more important documents connected with the enactment of Rerulation VII. of 1822, 
with which they were recorded. On reference to them, however, your Honourable Court will 
observe, that although Mr. Waring, one of the commissioners, concurred generally in con- 
sidering the appointment of a special commission tq be expedient, he objected to almost all 
the details of Mr. Halhed’s plan, while Mr. Ross, the other commissioner, objected to the 
plan in toto, 

42. In the despatch from this Government, dated the ist August 1822, paragraph 85 to 
8), the Government, after briefly summing up the several reasons which presented themselves 
in favour of or against the plan of a special tribunal, apprises your Honourable Court of 
their desire to refrain from the measute until the practical resulis of the operations of the 
rules in Regulation H, of 1819, should enable them to decide on the expediency of making 
any new arrangement. The remarks therein made were replied to in your Honourable 
Court’s despatch dated 10th November 1824, paragraphs 19 to 23, and we shall have occa- 
sion in the sequel to notice some of the arguments stated on both sides of the question, 

43- After the project of having a special commission was thus suspended, nothing was 
done in modification or amendment of the rules of Regulation II. of 1816, till the year 1825, 
in which several rules in one way or other affecting tenures claimed to be held free of rent 
were enacted, and are to be found dispersed through four regulations, viz, Regulations IX., 
XI, XIII, XIV. of 1825. 

44. Regulation IX. has already been brought under the notice of vour Honourable Court, 
in the 181st paragraph of the general letter from this department, dated 16th August 1827. 
The rules comprised in it, in modification of Regulation TI. of 1819, were meant, first, to en- 
able collectors to conduct inquiries into lakerhaje titles while engaged in making settlements, 
s0 as to collect all possible local information, and to postpone the final adjudication of cases 
80 inqnired into on the spot until after their return to their Sudder stations, Secondly, 
to enable the collectors to adjust claims to tracts of waste Jand, of which no person appears 
to have bond fide possession (rules suggested by the peculiar circumstances of the Sunder- 
bunds), and lastly, to explain more distinctly the force and effect of the rules in section 10, 
Revulation XIX. of 1793, and other corresponding enactments relative to grants made after 
certain specified dates, of the illegality of which there could be no room to doubt, and con- 
sequently no necessity to inquire. 

4. Regulation X]. of 1825 was passed at the recommendation of the Court of Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, and has reference wholly to cases of alluvion. Its provisions are in 
unison with those contained in Regulation 1I. of 1819, and conformuhle to the principles 
adverted to in the 03d. paragraph of your Honourable Court's despatch dated 11th Juue 
1823. : f 

E Regulation NUI. of 1825. This Regulation has reference chiefly to the lands fore 
merly held by the canoongovs of Behar; and the circumstances under which it was enacted 
have heen fully noticed to your Honourable Court, in a general despatch trom this depart- 
ment under dite the 2th Sin 1828, paragraph (6 to 67. . . 

47. Regulation NIV. of 1825. The proceedings connected with the enactment of this 
Regulation have likewise been noticed to your Honourable Court in the 204th parazraph of 
our despatch from this department, under date the 16th of August a527; and the partieular 
case which rendered it necessary to define the extent of authority in respect to making and 
confinning grants possessed b rthe Revenne authorities subordinate to the Governor-general 
i Council, has been seit to in a preceding paragraph of the present despatch. ‘The 
Regulation contains further rules for determining the force and validity of grants made by 

wrsons exercising wuthanty in diferent parts of the country, prier to the accession of the 
en Government: and the last section of the Rezalation provides for the admission of a 
teglar appeal to a superior court in all cases in which an inferior court of justice may reverse 


n decrion af the Revenue Board, declaring laud hable to assessment, 
qh. A few detached provisions, however, enacted from time to time 85 the necessity of 
cach was elivited by the Joss of some case before the courts of justice, were madequate to 
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new arrangement for the discharge of the duties of Sudder Special Commission, acting under = ————— . 
Regulation I. of 1821, came under consideration, Mr. Prinsep, then otliciating as secretary Appendix, No. 85. 
in this department, took the opportunity of submitting to Government a proposition for —— 
eonverting the Sudder Special Commission into a court of Mal Adawlut, or Exchequer pane Letter 
Court, and for considerably modifying the rules of Regulation H. of 1819. The documents m a 
connected with Mr. Prinsep’s plan will be found recorded on our proceedings of the annexed 3 Feb, 10304 
date. ' : . i Revenue Consulta- 

49. That plan, as your Honourable Court will observe, embraced a much wider sope tions, March 1828, 
than the mere disposal of cases of resumption, By the draft of the Regulation for the No. 3a 7. 
constitution of the Exchequer Court, that tribunal was made the only appellate jurisdiction 
from the decisions of the zillah and provincial courts, not only in cases of the above de- 
acription, but in all cases in which individuals might conceive themselves to have been 
aggrieved by any official act of a Revenue officer, in opposition to the Regulations. 

50. As regarded resumption cases, however, the draft of a second Regulation, proposed 

by Mr. Prinsep, contains many important alterations in the rules of Regulation II. of 1819. 
Ti was proposed to allow collectors merely to inquire into the validity of tenures, to collect 
the whole of the evidence, and having recorded it, they were to certify their proceedings to 
the regular courts of justice, in which the cases were in all respects to be treated as appeals. 
The final appeal, according as the Revenue Boatd, or the parties opposed to Government, 
might be dissatisfied with the judgments of the ordinary courts, was to be to the Exchequer 
Court, from whose award there was to be no appeal, except in cases of an amount appeal- 
able to His Majesty in Council The other provisions of the draft have reference to the 
exception of fresh evidence and other matters of practice, which it is unnecessary here 
to discuss. 

51. The drafts of tae proposed Regulations were submitted to several of the most ex- 

rienced officers under government for their opinions, which your Honourable Court will 
fad recorded on the proceedings of the date above noticed; and although some appeared to 
concur in the expediency of some new arrangement to ensure consistency and celerity of 
decision in cases affecting their revenue administration, yet their opinions wege in various 
degrees so much opposed to the scheme as a whole, that they rather tended to perplex than 
to aid the decision of the government, Mr. Prinsep, in a note which is also recorded with 
the documents above referred to, replied to the several objections started at considerable 
length, and his arguments must, we think, be considered as conclusively rebutting the most 
serious objections to the plan, viz. the appearance which it had of the government creating 
@ special tribunal, in order to ensure the favourable decision of cases in which its own 
interests are involved. 

62. But it appeared to us, that the special commission, if continued on the footing on 
which it then stood, would have ample occupation in the decision of the cases cognizable by 
it; and that no one tribunal could overtake all the business incident to the investigation of 
the great number of lakerhaje tenures which had actually been brought into question ; to say 
nothing of the infinitely more numerous cases that demand inquiry. Further, we were 
disposed to think that some modification in the constitution of the special commission was 
desirable, in order more closely to connect its proceedings with the detailed surveys and 
census of the Revenue officers in the districts under settlement, 

63. With these sentiments we directed our secretary to prepare the draft of a Regulation . 
for the appointment of a new commission, leaving it open to government to employ such 
officers, and in such numbers as might from time to time appear to be expedient. 

64. The Regulation prepared under the above orders stands on the code as Regulation IIL. Revenue Consulta- 
of 1828, which with a note by the secretary, and the several documents connected therewith, tions: 
will be found recorded on our Consultations of the annexed dates. 29 Nov. 1828, No, 

55. In a minute recorded on that occasion, your Honourable Court will observe, that 18 4; 19 June 
Sir C. Metcalfe concurring fully in the expediency of taking all resumption cases out of the 1828, No. 4 & 5; 
jurisdiction of the erdinary courts, strongly advocated the measure g vesting the decision 7 Aug.1328, No. 5; 
of all such cases in the Revenue Boards, subject to the authority ofthe Governor-general in 21 Avg. 1828, No. 
Council only. : : s 1 &' 4; 4 Sept. 1828, 

56. The majority of the Board, although disposed to concur generally in the sentiments X "s 30; 25 
expressed in the minute, as to the undue sacrifice of the rights of the State which had ribet x a ej 
resulted from the cognizance of such cases having been originally vested in the courts, Nod Ehio Dee 
were of opinion that the government could not now with propriety resume the express right 1898, No.22; 6 — 
of deciding by its own orders all questions of the kind. Jan, 1829, No. 2 & 

67. It was conceived, however, that unless the attempt to recover and assert the right of 3; 17 March 1829, 
the State to derive a revenue from lands ille ally alienated from the rent-roll was to be wholly No. 24; 5 May 
abandoned, the inquiry into the validity of the titles of the occupants of such lands must 1829, No. 13 & 14 
be made in one of the followiug modes, viz, : 

68. They might be sued for by the officers of government in the ordinary courts of justice 
under the old rules in Regulation XIX. of 1793, and corresponding enactments, 

69. Or the inquiry might be made as at present by the local favens officers, the award 
neri with the controlling Revenue authonty, with an appeal as at present to the courts of 
justice. 

60. Or, the inquiry being made by the Revenue officers, the award might be left to the 
courts of justice, with an appeal to a tribunal like the Exchequer Court proposed by 
Mr. Prinsep. : i 

61. Or it might be conducted, and the cases decided by a commission composed of 
Revenue and Judicial officers, with an appeal from their decisions to some superior tribunal, 
regular or special, - 
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" G2, Or the local Revcaue officers might, in the first instance, be vested with the power of 

one ns deciding such cases, subject to the check and control of a &pecial appellate 
tribunal. 

63. Of the above modes of proceeding, that which is first specified has now for man 
years been discontinued ; and we conceive that, with the experience which we have of the 

roceedings of the ordinary courts, no one will advocate a recurrence to the old rules of 
tegulution XIX. of 1793, by which the government collector was required to file a revulap 
action to resume land held on invalid tenure. 4 Y 

64. The next mode of disposing of resumption cases is the one in force under Reeulation 
Hi. of 1819; and sufficient has been already said to prove that it has failed to a very serious. 
extent. . 

65. Against the third mode, in addition to the objection of allowing the ordinary courts to 
make the award, there was the further one against the Exchequer Court as it was proposed 
to be constituted ; viz, that the judges would be no better able to get through the very great 
mass of cases likely to come into it than the ordinary courts. 

66. In regard to the fourth mode of proceeding for the adjustment of such cases, viz, by 
a commission composed of one Revenue and one Judicial officer, the plan to which your 
Honourable Court hae all along been most favourably inclined, we beg leave to observe: 
that, in order to secure to government and the people in all parts of our extensive provinces 
the full benefit which might naturally be expected to arise from a tribunal so constituted, it 
would be necessary to have several commissioners in different parts of the country, a mea- 
sure rendered impossible on account of the limited number of civi] servants, as compared 
with the duty to be performed in all departments of the service, and inexpedient on account 
of the immediate heavy expense with which it would be attended. 

67. Further, however good the tribunal provided for the first inquiry and decision, there 
must of necessity be provided an appellate jurisdiction, because any measure which deprived 
a party cast of the resort to a second judgment, would be obviously inconsistent with the: 


- principles and the spirit under which civil justice is now administered to the people. 


68. The appellate jurisdiction must either be one of the higher regular courts, i.e. the 
provincial courts, or Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, or a special court, like the Sudder special 
commission. That the regular courts would not suffice has been shown ; and any special 
court must necessarily be of a more permanent character than the sudder special commission 
was designed to be. 

69. After the most deliberate consideration of the subject, we were satisfied that the 
measure of leaving the local inquiry and decision, in the first instance, to the local Revenue 
officers, with an appeal to a special tribunal constituted solely for the decision of such 
cases, and having the leisure to supervise, with energy and dispatch, the proceedings of the 
Revenue officers in cases of resumption, was the most efficacions as well as the least excep- 
tionable measure which could be adopted; and having come to this conclusion, we felt 
desirous to frame an arrangement and to enact rules which should have uniform operation 
throughout the provinces. 

go. 1t was obvious, however, that unless care was taken to select for the office of special 
commissioners to hear appeals from the decisions of the Revenue officers, individuals who 
should unite the qualities of extensive judicial experience and sound judgment, with 
a thorough knowledge of the principles of Revenue administration ; individuals, in short, of 
that scope of talent and enlightened views which would fit them to weigh calmly and without 
bias the conflicting claims of Government and its subjects, and to discriminate clearly be~- 
tween that ill-directed zeal which might lead Revenue officers with more limited views to 
aim at every petty opportunity of resuming land which presented itself, and the anxious 
desire of Government that nothing beyond the just rights of the State should be demanded, 
there would be the greatest reason to fear that the proposed scheme would not succeed better 
than former ones. 

41, It became therefore of paramount importance to select for the duty officers in whom 
the Government had a right to expect that the public would have confidence, and whose 
oflicial character would atlord to the people the best pledge that no aggression on their just 
rights was intended, Under this view of the matter, your Honourable Court will be well 
aware how limited a field was presented to us for selection, and will consequently not be 
surprised to learn that we have been unable to accomplish an arrangement which should 
operate unifurmly throughout the provinces, 

z2. The new Regulation was accordingly framed in such a way as to enable the Governor- 
general in Council to appoint special conimissioners for the trial of resumption and assesse 
went cases in such local Meine only as might appear to him expedient, either om account 
of the state of business in each district, or with reference to the number of cilicers available 
for the oflice of commissioner; and in all districts which were not included within the jurise 
diction of the speciul commissioners, the local and controlling Revenue ollicers were lett to 

follow the old course laid down in Regulation 11, of 1810, aud Regulation IX. of 1825, with 
an ultimate appeal to the ordinary courts, but under such modification of the rules contained 
iu the above Regulations as appeared. necessary to secure uniformity of procedure and dis- 
pach in the decision of such suits, . "D 2. 
723: In those distriets to which the jurisdiction of the special commissioners extends, it is 
provided that the collector shall investiyate the cases, aud that bis award shall have the 
Fass nid etlect of a decree. Hf the lauda forming the subjcet of the decree are declared 
liable fo assessment, the holder hus his appeal to the special commissioner; and if the award 
we apait assessment, the Revenue Board or other cuutralling Revenue authority may cause 


ihe cuse to be appealed to the special commissioner, T 
; 74. We 
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74. We bave not been deterred from committing the inquiry.and decision, in the first + 

instance, to the Revenue collectors by the objections formerly raised against their agency in Appendix, No. 85. 

such cases. It is indisputable thut, from the very nature of the duties they have to per- — 

form, they must have the greatest means of collecting and referring to the best evidence Revenis letiet 

which the imperfect records of landed property throughout the country afford. The total a T Eas : 

separation which formerly existed between the Judicial and Revenue departments, and to — 73 ^ 1930.. 

which we are satisfied the alleged incompetency of the collectors to conduct judicial 

inquiries is to be attributed, having for the last eight or 10 years been practically abandoned, 

and all the collectors having become habituated: to the exercise of judicial functions, the 

objections to their employment, founded on that score, have in a prat degree ceased to 

exist. The per-centage on the revenue of resumed lands, which by former Regulations and 

orders of Government used to be allowed to them, has been done away with; and as they 

can have no personal interest in the result, there cannot, we conceive, be any good reason to > © 

expect from them a less impartial decision, according to their judgment of evidence, than 

from any other class of officers. : 


75. We maintain, however, and the experience of the past warrants the assertion, that an 
over zeal or anxiety to increase the resources of the State by hasty resumptions is not an 
objection which can, with any truth, be urged against our Revenue officers as a body; and 
if there have been a few extraordinary instances in which the industry and intelligence of 
our collectors have brought to light illegal alienations from the rent-roll, the instances in 
which the most barefaced frauds and forgeries have proved successful, in consequence of the 
supineness of our local Revenue officers, are many hundred fold. 


76. In point of cheapness, and convenience of being near their houses, the parties enjoy ` 
more advantages by having their cases investigated by a collector than by a zillah judge; 
and if there is due facility given for appealing; if the appellate authority be so constituted 
as quickly to check any harsh exercise, pending the appeal, of the powers vested in a collector 
by the regulation; and if the cases can be finally decided with much less delay, and at an 
infinitely less expense to the parties concerned, all that can be necessary to guard the just 
rights of individuals is provided for. i 


77. We submit that, by the provisions of Regulation IIT. of 1828, and the subsidiary printed 
rules of practice, the necessary provision has been made for the several points above noticed, 
The special commissioners are placed within a convenient distance of the several districts 
over which their jurisdiction extends; and if a collector passes a decision palpably illegal 
or erroneous, the special commissioner possesses full power by the rules to interfere and to 
prevent the judgment being carried into effect until he has revised the case; the whole time 

» of the special commissioners being devoted to the particular duty, little or no delay can 
occur (except it be wilfully made by the parties) in the final judgment; and it is onl 
necessary to refer to the rules of practice to see that, as compared with the expence which 
would be incurred in stamped paper and vakeel feels, to say nothing of the various extortions ' 
of omlah for several years in the courts of justice, the charges of prosecuting a case to 
a final award before the commissioners will be a mere trifle, 


78. That the parties are secured the benefit of a tribunal as independent and as impartial 
as any court of justice, will be manifest on referring to the oath under the obligation of 
which the special commissioners are required to act, while, as far as personal qualifications 
and character are concerned, we feel confident that the names of the officers who have been 
selected for the duty will be a sufficient pledge to your Honourable Court and to the people, 
that the Government have provided the very best means within their power to ensure an 
intelligent, accurate and impartial consideration of the just rights of all parties. ; 


79. We have already trespassed at such length on the time and patience of your Honour- 
able Court, that we must beg permission to refer you for more complete information as to 
the detailed provisions of the Regulation, to the note and other papers recorded with the 
draft, and on the subsequent dates referred to above in the margin, 


8o. All particulars in regard to the establishments to be entertained by the special com- 
missioner, and the other disbursements authorized to give effect to the Regulation, will 
likewise be found recorded on the proceedings of the dates quoted, to which we must also 

, beg permission to refer for information as to detail, 


81. We had at first ping ne that the appointment of the special commissioners should be 
of a temporary character; but we were afterwards induced to think that it would be more 
consistent with the general arrangements for remodelling the Revenue and Circuit depart- 
ments, which were reported to your Honourable Court in our despatches from this depart- 
ment, dated the 10th and 31st December last, to appoint commissioners permanently to 
the divisions of Calcutta, Moorshedabad and Patna. , 


. 82. We shall feel desirous of extending the jurisdiction of the special commissioners o 
other districts of the divisions in which they are appointed, or of annexing some of the dis- 
tricts of other divisions to their jurisdiction, provided the state of business before them, and ` * 
other circumstances, will admit of this being done without risk of creating delay in the fina “#° *. 
disposal of cases. Sav E ui 

83. On ‘our proceedings of the annexed date, your Honourable Court will find recorded "Revenue Consulta- 
three petitions in the English language, which have been presented, praying for the'repea, tions, 19 May 1929, 
of Regulation yu, of 1828, on different grounds set forth in each. E | No 32 6. 

, 84. One petition ig signed by several persons calling themselves landholders in the pro- 

vince of Bengal. E Se a 


vod 
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85. A second, by a number of individuals, inhabitants of the province of Behar; and a 
third, which purports to be a petition from the inhabitauts of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, but 
which is in fact anonymous, ; 


86, There is álways some difficulty in knowing precisely how to estimate the character - 
of representations purporting to come from a considerable number of natives of influence . ` 
and property, and complaining of being aggrieved by any particular act of Government; such 
representations are seldom agreed on at public meetings held in the district or. province - 
where the petitioners reside, by which the local officers of Government might be ablé to ` 
ascertain how far the sentiments embodied in the petitions are those of the people, nor are 
the petitions themsclves presented to those officers; but they are usually presented at the 
Presidency to the Governor-general, or at the Secretary’s oflice, by some attorney purport- 
ing to act for all the subscribing parties; and we have reason to believe that all representa- 


' tions, the objects of which are general, and not the redress of individual grievances, are, in 


nine out of ten cases, got up by a few individuals interested in opposing the measure or act 
complained of. ' 

87. We have no doubt whatever that such is the true character of the petitions to which 
we now advert. The well-known fact, that in almost every district under this Presidency 
there are several thousand begahs of land held free of rent on invalid titles, will sutticiently 
account why there should be many persons who have the strongest motives to make every 
eflort for the repeal of a law calculated speedily to bring to light their illegal tenures. To 
the holder of a really valid tenure, whose title may be called in question, the enactment 
holds out the advantage of cheapness and celerity in the disposal of his case, while the 
authority over the collectors, which is vested in the hands of the special commissioners, is 
sufficient to protect him from any undue exercise of authority by those officers; but all who 
hold under a bad and invalid title, will of course object to a law which deprives them of those 
chances of defeating the right of the State, which the dilatory progress of an action through 
the common courts of justice so amply afforded; such persons will of course have the same 
sort of objection to the law that the midnight plunderer would have to a law against house- 
breaking and shoplifting, and the representations of the former cannot be held entitled to 
much more attention than those of the latter. 


88. It became necessary, therefore, in considering the petitions, to be upon our guard, lest 
the opposition of the comparatively few, whose interest it is to deceive the Government, 
should be magnified into the expression of the voice of the people. 


89. Independent, however, of the motives by which the petitioners are actuated, we feel 
assured that a slight examination of the allegations contained in their representations will 
demonstrate to your Honourable Court the propriety of the orders which we have passed 
on them, 

go. In the first petition, which has about 55 individual names (purporting to be those of 
zemindars of Bengal) appended to it, the main objection taken to the new enactment is, that 
the collector is allowed to carry his decision into effect notwithstanding an appeal, and 
that they are deprived of a resort to the court of justice, as provided in the: Regulations 
of 1793. 

9i. But we have already explained to your Honourable Court, that although provision 
has been made in the Regulation for the due enforcement of the collector's awards, the fullest 
power is given by the law and by the subsidiary rules of practice, to the special commis- 
sioners to remedy promptly any harsh exercise of that power, and we are fully convinced 
that the check thus placed over the collectors will be amply sufficient to prevent any senous 
grievance to individuals, ; 

g2. With reference to the petitioners’ allegations, that they have been deprived of resort 
to a court of justice, we are prepared to assert that the appellate court provided for such 
cases, viz. that of the special commissioner, ig not only a court of justice to all intenta and 
purposes which could have been contemplated by Lord Cornwallis in 1793, but that with 
fully as much assurance for independence and fairness, it is a much cheaper, speedier, and 
consequently a much better court of justice than the ordinary ones. We defer, however, our 
remarka on this point till we come to consider the third petition. 


93. The second petition has appended to it 120 names, chiefly of Muhomedans, and as 
we are led to conclude from the petition itself, of the descendants of those Mabomedans 
who acquired grants of large tracts of land in Behar during the disturbed reign of Aulumgeer 
the 2d, and the subsequent distractions immediately preceding the virtual dissolution of the 
Mogul empire. l : 

64. From the recital of the acts of former governments, and of the rules and regulations 
regarding grants enacted in the earlier years of the liritish administration, which recital 
ovcupigs the greater part of the petition, one would be led to infer that all the rules of 
former Regulations, declaratory of the validity of grants under certum circumstances, have 
been repealed by Regulation IH, of 1828. 1t is only necessary for ua to remarks that nove 
of the guarantees against resumption, which former Regulations contain, are atlected in the 
least by the new Regulation. 

` gA. Their chief objection, however, is agninst the provisions of section 1a of the Regu- 


t danon, in which it ia enacted, that collectors may proceed on the demise of incumbents 


sat once. to-nxsess, and if necessary to attach all tenures which may not have been duly 
| registered, and such as, though revistered, are not entered, or have not by decree of court 


been declargt tg be hereditary ; also, that the nature and extent of interests conveyed by 
arta ' grapts 
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grants shall be determined with reference to the whole matter contained in each deed, and CRRA 
not merely by the designation of the tenure. ppen Ed 6 


96. The petitioners, in their objections to the above provisions, treat them as if they Revenue Letter 
were aliogether new rules, inconsistent with guarantees contained in former bn frac 38 from Bengal, 
to the hereditary nature of tenures bearing certain denominations; and they call 


3 y call in the aid — a4 Feb, 1830. 
of the Mahomedan law, regarding what 16 calied * Sudqua,” or that which is given for © +. g ° 
yelivivug uses, and considered by Mahomedan lawyers as irrevocable, to demonstrate the 
illegality or injustice of the provisions referred to. , 

07. Against the Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws being applied to construe grants, we 
must protest, but it may be worth while to examine how far the provisions adverted to are or 
are not at variance with former laws. NE 

oR. The first part of the section referred to has reference to lands in either of the following. 


predicaments: 
First, Such as have not been registered as required by the Regulations. 


Secondly, Such as, though registered, were not registered as being hereditary, or have not 
been decreed by the court of justice to be hereditary. . 


P 


99. Now it is only necessary to refer to the provisions of section 26, Regulation XIX. of 
1793, and of section 21, Regulation XXXVII. of 1793, to show, that under these rules the 
persons then in possession of lackerhaje tenures who omitted to register, were at any time 
liable to be dispossessed by the collector, without any reference to the courts, and if this be 
the case, there is nothing very inconsistent with the spirit and object of such rules, in 
enacting that the lands shall be attached on the demise of such incumbents.—Secondly, 
As to grants registered, but not specified in the registry, or declared by decree of court to 
be hereditary, the rule in the new pes ee ig consistent with the principles declared in 
clause 4, section 2, Regulation XIX., clause 4, section 2, and section 5 and 6, Regulation 
XXXVII of 1793, which provides very fully against grants being considered hereditary, and 
against heirs holding them exempt from Revenue on the demise of the original grantees, 
«unless from the nature and denomination of the grant it be proved to be hereditary, according 
to the ancient usages of the country.” ` 


100. The provisions regarding the construction of grants, contained in the latter part of 

the section, are attache chiefy, it is presumed, on the authority of the words used in 
. section 15, Regulation XXXVII. 1793, and the Hp Regulations for Benares and 

the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. In section 15, Regulation XXXVII. 1793, it is written, 

“ gltumgah, ayma and mududmaush grants are to be considered as hereditary tenures ;” 
' and the questions is, whether the framers of the Regulation in question intended by the above - 
words to declare, that the mere occurrence of the words “ altumgah, ayma or mudud- : 
maush,” in a grant was to be conclusiye as to its hereditary nature. The opponents to the 
rule of course consider such to have been the intention; but we maintain that the wording 
of the rest of the section is sufficient to prove the contrary ; it goes on to say, “ These and 
other grants, which: from the terms and nature of them may be hereditary, and are declared 
valid by this Regulation, or which have been or may be confirmed by the British Govern- 
ment, or. any of its officers possessing, &e. are declared iur toe by gn sale or others . 
wise" But (then comes the important proviso) all such purchases are to be considered as 
made at the risk of the purchaser, and in the event of the grant not proving to be hereditary, 
or not to have been made or confirmed by the British Government, the transfer is not to 
preclude the land from being subjected to the payment of Revenue to Government under 
this Regulation: jagheers are to be considered as life tenures only, and with all other life 
tenures are to expire with the life of the grantees, unless otherwise expressed in the grant. 


101. Now we consider it to be clear, that had the Government, which enacted Regulation 
XXXVII. 1793, intended that the question, whether a grant was or was not to be considered 
hereditary, was to depend on the use of a particular word, they would have omitted the 
words “ in the event of the grant not proving to be hereditary,” which are in the proviso. 
Those words, indeed, would have been utterly useless. Again, the provision regarding 
jagheers at the close of the section strongly marks the intention of the law to look rather to . 
the nature of the tenure, as expressed in the body of the grant, than to assign a specific 
force to any single denomination, : 


102, The petitioners have further opposed to the section in question the decisions of the 
courts in the pudarukh and other cases wherein the Mahomedan and Hindoo law officers. 
have been consulted ; it must, however, after what has already been advanced in a preceding 
part of this despatch, be unnecessary for us to reply further to objections founded on such 
grounds. ; "E 


^ 

103. The petitioners state that many of the original tenures have passed by sale, &c. to 
other hands, and that owing to the lapse of time, the death of witnesses and the destructlqn 
of records by insects, it has been more than ever diificult for the present possessors to prove 
registry and the validity of their titles. These arguments, however, apply as much to the ' 
iuquiry and investigation before the ordinary courts as before special commissipners; the ' 
parties, indeed, will have an advantage before the latter tribunals which ‘they would not -, 
enjoy before the former; viz. that if the collectors make a defective inquiry, the special ~ 
commissioners will direct further search among old records, and the taking, if nedessary, of 
further oral evidence; whereas the ordinary courts think it usually enough to-decide or the» 
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evidence which the parties put before them, and e:teem it no part of their duty to sift a po int 
Appendix, No. 85. when it is not pleaded, or to hunt out evidence which is not pressed upon or PS. 


fagairy into 104. The concluding objection of the petitioners is founded on the evpense, which they 
Alienations of the afirm will be enhanced by the new Regulation. We affirm directly the contary, ond 
Land Revenue, consider the cheapness of the process laid down to be one of the best features of the new 
: + Regulation, to prove which we need only refer to the rates of practice, where CMY exi Toe 

to which a party can be put is provided for. . 


105. In concluding our remarks on this petition, we shall merely add our belief, that it 
has been got up by the class of money-lenders in Behar, who have managed by taking 
A a . > 3 > 
advantage of the spendthrift habits of the descendants of *'. -u who legal'y and Hiegally 
obtained rent-free grants in that province, and lending them iuoi; y on mortgage to get 
possession of a great portion of the lands held rent-free in the provinces; but were it otlice- 
wise, and did we consider it to Lond fide contain the objections of a large and respect ible 
class of the inhabitants, we think the objections have been sufficiently refuted in the foresomng 
remarks. 2 


106, We now come to the third petition, which purports to be the remonstrance of certain 
inhabitants of. Bengal, Behar and Orissa, but which is in fact anonymous ; nevertheless, 43 
it contains objections to the Regulation of that specious nature which it was to be anticipated 
those interested in opposing the law would resort to, we deem it of sufficient importance to 
trouble your Honourable Court with some remarks on it. 


7 107. The objections urged in the petition may conveniently be classed under the following 
eads: à 


First, That the assurance contained in the preamble to Regulation XIX. 1793, that no 
land should be subjected to assessment except by a judicial decree, was departed from when 
Regulation Tr. 1819 was enacted, and that the security over the acts of the collectors which 
the rules of the latter Regulation contained, has been annihilated by the enactment of Re- 
gulation HII. 1828, which makes collectors judges as well as informers and parties, and 
empowers them to attack without any check. 


Secondly, That the Regulation, by appointing special commissioners, virtually takes away 
the appeal promised to parties by Regulation IL 1819; that from the general incompetence 
of the collectors to conduct judicial inquiries efficiently, the decision of the commissioner 
must be considered the first as well as the best judgment, and that the expense in which 
parties will be involved amounts to a denial of appeal. 


Thirdly, That to institute such rigid inquiries before a new species of tribunal after a lapse 

of years, during which grants and other documentary evidence must have been lost ur 

, destroyed, witnesses have died, and gales, public and private, have been made on the faith of 

the validity of rent-free tenures, is a departure from the liberal policy which dictated the 
rules enacted by Lord Cornwallis, and virtually inconsistent with the spirit of those rules. 


108. As to the first point, we imagine that when Regulation IT. 1819 was enacted, it 
never was supposed that the assurance of subjecting questions of resumption to a judicial 
inquiry, contained in the preamble of Regulation XIX. 1793, was infringed so long as the 
award which might be made by the Revenue officers of Goverament was open to appeal; and 
if an award by a judicial tribunal is the only source to which the petitioners can look for 
Justice, there would be just as much reason to object to the decree of a Revenue Board being 
carried into execution, as to a decree of a collector, But the petitioners seem to overlook 
the fact, that by the rules of practice which were printed with translations, and mare as 
public as the Regulation, a much stronger check, as regards execution of their awards, is 
placed ja the hands of the special commissioners over the coll.ctors of Land Revenue, than 
was vested in the courts of justice in regard to execution of the awardg of the Revenue 
Boards, under Regulation 11. 1819. 


109. We have in the 74th and following paragraphs of this despatch stated our opinion, ` 
that to object to the inquiry and award of a collector on the ground that he is a Govern- 
mnt oflicer, nud must therefore be a partial judge, is a mere prejudice. We have further 
ented the grounds on which we conceive that the objections formerly urged against col- 
jectors as incompetent etliciently to conduct judicial inquiries, have ceased to exist, and that 
they are in effect the officers who, from the course of their official duties, are most likely to get 
at the true merits of resumption cases, and we conceive that what we have there said will 
furnish a euilicieut refutation of the petitioners’ allegacions on the score of partiality aad 
incompetency. 

119, We have likewise already stated the fact, tnat under the new rules the expense to 
which parties will be put has been reduced to a mere trifle, The stations at which the several 
special commíssioneus will hold their sittings will reader a resort to their court full as easy 
uud, practicable to the poorest individual, as to the provincial courts; and besides, by the 
rules, a party dissatisfied is at liberty to file his appeal before a collector, who is bound to 
TNn e Sy 


Thirdly, As to the injustice of pushing strict inquiry before a new tribunal into tenures, 
„oher so great a lapse of years, und the numerous changes w hich have taken place, very 
litla we conecive, need be said, for all the Regulations which have been enacted since the 


» fist Regula df 1793, have ea ae srovided that no lapse of time shall bar the 
nght of Government to inquire, aud that aansiers of property, however aud by whomsoever 
‘ d made, 
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` made, shall not exempt a title to hold lands rent-free from inquiry to ascertain its validity = 


or otherwise. T . US V A 
111. As to the special tribunal provided for the final decision of such cases, we have Revenue Leiter 
already stated our conviction, that the tribunal in question is virtuallya court of justice, such from B eugal, 
as is best adapted for the decision of such cases. > =y Yer “93 Feb, 1830. 
i12. One of the objections which’ have been conceived to exist to the constitution of a » >. .. 
special tribunal for the adjudication of lackerhaje and assessment cases, is founded on the 


wording of the preambles to Regulations Iti. and XIX. of 1793, in which the independence See para. 87, Rev... 
* of the courts of justice, and the desire of Government to leave all questions between itself and Gen. Letter, 1 Aug, ` 


1822; also Mr. 


` «jts subj ir decision. " i: Nae 
its subjects to their decision, are declared : Shakespear's Nole 


113. Mr. Prinsep, in his note referred to in a preceding part of this despatch, has com- on Mr, Prinsep's 


bated, and we think has successfully refuted the notion, that the appeal to a special tribunal, Plan, Consultations, . 


of the nature alluded to, amounts to any infringement of the principles laid down by Lord 6 March 1828, 
Cornwallis. He observes with great justice, “ that when Lord Cornwallis passed the Regue No. 4e, — 
lations referred to, the Governor-general in Council was himself the Sudder Dewanny Revenue Consulta- 
Adawlut and Nizamut Adawlut, exercising in his own person the function of highest judicial tions, 6 Mar. 1828, 
authority in civil as in criminal matters," To any one, indeed, who reads the preamble in No. 1, `> 
question with attention, it will be obvious that it was not designed criginally to establish 

the courts as a check on the acts of the Supreme Government, but as guardian to the people 

against breach of the Regulations of Government by public officers. It declares the personal 

amenability of these officers to the courts, leaving the decision in matters where the question 

might be, whether an officer was warranted or not in his act, to be decided by the courts of 
justice according to the Regulations, in the same manner as suits between individuals, The 

point is of no moment if the Exchequer Court be admitted to be a court within the purview 

of the Regulation, and it will not be denied that it is as likely to be an independent and im- 

partial tribunal in government suits, as the Governor-general in Council, who then formed 

the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. E 


114. Again, in reply to the doubts of the impartiality of such a tribunal, Mr. Prinse 
observes, “ I have before noticed, that in respect to priority of hearing, and other advantages 
necessarily reserved to Government, as well as in respect to limitations of time for suits and 
appeals, and in many other respects, the position that Government stands in, when party in 
an action before the court, is not, and never can be exactly the same as that of a common 


_ ‘suitor, yet none can say that for this reason there is a deprivation of equal justice ; it is quite a 


misuse of words to argue that there is any such deprivation, so long as the matter at issue is 
,teferred for the impartial, uninfuenced decision of independent men, without bias from any 
motive of interest or affection. Government has granted as a boon to the people, that its 
claims and disputes in respect to property and private rights shall be referred to be decided 
by courts so constituted ; the pledge will be fully redeemed by the decisions of the Exchequer 
Court, and if these are consistent and expeditious in the degree expected, the advantage of 
this improvement will be participated by those opposed to Government in the action, unless 
indeed their object should be to procrastinate the decision and procure a triumph through 
chicanery and fraud. In this respect, therefore, there is no inequality, and if there bé advan- 
tage at all in referring such matters to be tried in a court of justice before judges appointed 
, 80 as to be independent, and with the securities for an impartial hearing afforded by such 
a system, it is surely not reasonable to say, if Government are not satisfied with the courts 
_ under their present constitution, with their dilatory process and irregular decrees, let the 
cases be decided without the intervention of any court at all, and let the determination of the 
' Revenue authorities be final, The objects in view of Government for allowing the court's 
jurisdiction between itself and its subjects, can be better accomplished by establishing a court 
free from the objections found to prevail in the ordinary courts, The system is as proper as 
ever, and no one desires to abandon it entirely; it is only wished to correct the evils and 
inconveniences felt and known to exist, and to provide a plan free from them, and pos- 
sessing at the same time the desired advantage.” . TEE 


, 15. We shall not trespass further on the time of your Honourable Court by any addi- 
tional observations of our own, because the sentiments expressed in the foregoing extracts - 
have our entire concurrence, and we trust that the foregoing explanations will satisfy your 
Honourable Court of the propriety of the resolution which we passed on a consideration of 
the petitions, 5 > 0., i i : i 


116. After the above detail, it affords us satisfaction to be able to bring the notice of your . 
Honourable Court to the documents recorded on the annexed dates, being the two first Revenue Consulta- 
reports received from the special commissioners for the Calcutta and Moorshedabad division, —* tions: 

In the former only have any cases been decided, and we feel assured that even in the sum- 5 May 1829, No.16 
may a of ihe se one i there given, your Honourable Court will seg sufficient t020; 19 May, No. 
proof of the care and ability with which the cases are investigated, and of the 7 t0 10; 9 June, 
‘fairness of the decisions patel ‘ ee ` s ny x No. 16 to 18511 

. 2 Aug. No. 15 t017 

117. In the 3d paragraph of this despatch we have alluded to a call which has'been-inhde 8 Sept. No. 13 to 
on the Revenue authorities for statements exhibiting a general summary of the operations of f5; 29 Sept. No. 
the several Revenue officers under Regulation I. 1819. When we rapeivg the statements, 1, 5+ 
promised by the Sudder Board of Revenue, we shall bring them'in due-course te the-notice * 
of your Honourable Court : and we shall take that opportunity of bringina” upder review. the « 
quarterly reports of the Boards which have not yet, been noticed in our general despatches; “e 
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we note, however, below * the dates on which those reports are recorded on our Con- 
Appendix, No. 85. sultation, in case your Honourable Court should desire to refer to them when the present 
ems despatch is takcn into consideration. (046. 


iry into i ^ g ; €". 

it o nt, the ” 118. Since the foregoing paragraphs of this despatch were written, we have had oceasion 
Land Revenue, t0 record on our Consultations some further proceedings, which it is right that we should 

. briefly notice. , 


28 Aug. No. 33 to ` 119. The papers recorded in the annexed date comprise two references from the special 
43. commissioner in the Patna division, one addressed direct to Government, representing certain 
erroneous impressions regarding the meaning and objects of some of the provisions of Rega- 
lation IIT. 1828, which has caused considerable excitement amoug the inhabitants of the cit 
of Patna; the other addressed to the special commissioners stationed at the Presidency, 
aud by them referred to Government, proposing certain additional rules of practice for the 
guidance of the special commissioners in the discharge of the duties committed to them. 


120. Of the excitement at Patna a very sufficient cause is to be found in the notices issued 
by the collector of that place, under complete misapprehension of the provisions of the t1th 
section of the Penne. The second clause of the section contains a provision for tha 
due registration of succession to rent-free or mokurrery tenutes, and the very wording of 
the clause ought sutliviently to have indicated that the provision was intended to be pro- 
spective, and that it was not contemplated by Government to enforce a general registration 
of all such tenures. Z ; 


Revenue Consultae 121, On reference to the documents noted in the margin, your Honourable Court will find, 

tions,21 Aug. 1828, that at the suggestion of the superintendent and remembrancer of legal affairs, Government 

No. 2 & 4. directed the whole of the 11th section of the Regulation to be separately and more formally 
promulgated, in order that all classes might be fully informed of the penalties which would 
attach to the wilful concealment of future successions. The object of Government in direct- 
ing this proclamation, and the real intent of the rule having been misunderstood, the result 
was such as might naturally have been expected ; but no doubt the orders issued on that 
head will counteract the evil. ' 


122. The alleged alarm of the people in regard to the distribution of the mosques, we 
conceive to be justly attributable to mischievous rumours spread by designing individuals ; 
and vour Honourable Court will not fail to perceive how closely the opinions of Mr. Elliot 
on the spot coincide with those which we have expressed in a preceding part of this despatch . 
~as to the character and objects of the petitioners. 


: 123. On the several propositions conveyed in Mr. Elliot's letters, we need not trouble 
- your Honourable Court with many observations. , This proposal for giving retrospective effect ' 
to decrees by which lands are declared liable to assessment, was opposed on solid grounds 
by the special commissioners for the Moorshedabad and Calcutta divisions, in whose opinions 
„on that part we entirely concurred, and we are satisfied that your Honourable Court will see 
: much reason to approve the sentiments expressed in their communication to us, as evincing 
the just conception which they entertain of the duties entrusted to them. 
124. In replying to Mr. Elliot, we took occasion to intimate to him our desire that the 
consideration of all measures having for their object the due enforcement, as far as the 
financial interests of Government are concerned, of the provisions of Regulation IIL 1828, 


should 
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should be left to the Revenue officers, and that the special commissioners should confine = 
themselves to the particular duty of deciding between Government and individuals, as cases. Appendix, No. 85. 
came before:them, except in so far as they might see reason to bring to our special notice MARE 
any procetdistys of the Revenue officers likely to impede the objects of the commission, or a a nd 
to offer any suggestions with a view to diminish any hardship which the provisions of the ` a3 Feb re 
- law, if strictly enforced, might entail on individuals. fe» 190 


125. Inthe district of Purneah, although no error had been committed by the collector Revenue Consulta. ` 


in issuing the proclamation notifying the provisions of section 11, Regulation TII, 1828, tions, 1 Sept. 1829, 
numerous petitions were presented to the collector, under a misapprehension of the rules, by No. 12 to 15. 
individuals who tendered the registry of their rent-free tenures, and the Sudder Board of 
Revenue having referred to us for instructions as to the disposal of these petitions, wo 
directed that the real object of the rules referred to should be fully explained to the peti- 
tioners, and that all applications by them to have their petitions returned should be com- , 
plied with, P E 
126. Among the petitions against Regulation IIT. 1828, which have been noticed in a : * 
s 


\ 


preceding part of this despatch, ‘there is one which we hive stated to be anonymous; we Revenue Consulta. | 


have now to notice that-an exact duplicate of that petition has since been presented to us, tions, 29 Sept. ` 
with the signatures of above 200 individuals annexed to it, accompanied by a letter addressed No. 6 & 7. 

to our secretary in this department by four natives, named Duarkanath Tagore*, Kalmath * 

Roy +, Pursummoo Komar Tagore}, and Rammohun Roy$.. è 


127. The intelligence of the above-named individuals is acknowledged to be much 
superior to that of the native aristocracy in general; however much, therefore, we may doubt „ 
‘whether any considerable number of the petitioners are capable of understanding the argu- * : ; 
ments which it contains, we are not the less disposed to give due consideration ta the ex- «.: 
ression of the sentiments of such individuals on a question which so generally affects the 
interests of the Native community as well as those of the State, ` 


128. There is indeed a remarkable difference between this petition and others presented 
t with the same object, Your Honourable Court will not fail to observe in Mr. Elliot's report 
a confirmation of the opinion we have expressed in regard to the Behar petition, and 
nothing can be stronger proof of the weakness of the case, or of the designing manner in 
which it was put iom. than the absurd notion infused into the minds of the people, that 
* Government had resolved on the destruction of all the mosques of the eity. The Bengal 
, Petitioners have, however, proceeded with infinitely more ingenuity and ability; thay have: `. 
^ contrived to mix up in the discussion an idea that the faith of Government was pledged to 
* holders of rent-free lands, with the same solemnity as in regard to the perpetual sett ement; 
‘and they.have backed their case by specious arguments, calculated P impress tbe belief, 
that a pledge so given has been violated by Government in enacting the law, a 


129. But though the plan of opposition is different, the petitions agree in this one parti- > 
cular, namely, that they contain in reality the objections of comparatively a few in:erested 
individuals, under the semblance of their being entertained. by a body of the people. 


130. The ,circumstance of the petition being now avowed, and put before ue with 
numerous signatures, has not induced us to alter the mode of disposing of it by a short 
resolution expressive of our determination to maintain the law, the efficiency of which has A 
begun to evince itself in the proceedings of the special commissioner, as shown in the i 
statements to which we have referred. To your Honourable Court alone do we feel it 
incumbent on us fully to explain the grounds on which that resolution has been formed; 
and we trust that the arguments offered in detail in refutation of those in the petition 

HN 2 satisfy your Honourable Court of. the propriety of the course which we have « 
ollowed. 


Yr 


131. The proceedings recorded. in the annexed dates have reference to de ails of minor Revenue Consultas ^ 


importance, on which it is unnecessary for us to trouble your Honourable Court with any tions, 7 July 1829, 


remarks. * : E o. 6; 21 July, 
"24 We have, &c. LE» ORAE Aug. 
Fort William, j 2 (signed) , W. Bentinck, x 9; 15 Sept. 
23 February 1830. â ne ? Dali ousie, aika 
. i . DW..X Bayley, 
E ; ; ig C 4. Metcalfe, 


E * ; 
TU age Pi ea a al 
* This person formerly held the situation of the sherishtadar to the collector and st):-agent of the As 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, afd be is now durbar in the Salt and Opium Board. He is also a zemin- l 
dar, paying about 35,000 rupees annual revenue, 5 e ids 
_ t A zeminder, paying about 30,000 rupees annual revenue, and said to be,tlie proprictor òf several 
indigo factories, eee oars e 


i Held the office of dewan in the import warehouse, and still employed under ihe expt warehouse. nd 
eeper. «- ^" . doe dc M l 
$ Well known as a reformer and author of controversial works, ; : oor “sos 
* LI * * 
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LETTER from the Court of Directors to the Governor-general in Council at Fort William 
: AE dated 28th September 1831. .. . i f > 


D 


i Our Governor-general in Council at Fort William, in Bengal. : 
Para. 1. Your letter, dated February 23, 1830, to’ which we are now about to reply, 
communicates to us the result of the information yow have received relative to the proceed- 


` ings which have taken place under Regulation II. of 1819, and subsequent enactments, for 


the resumption of lands exempted from the payment of Revenue to Government, without a: 
valid title, and also information relative to Regulation III. of 1823, intended to supersede 
the previous enactments for the resumption of rent-free lands, and to make provisions better 
adapted for the attainment of that object. 


2. Though you inform us truly, that we anticipated from the beginning the failure of 
Regulation II. of 1819, we think you acted properly in giving a full account of what you 
considered the causes of that failure. » : ‘ 


* 3. Of the parties employed in giving effect to the provisions of Regulation II. of rns. 


namely, the collectors, the Boards of Revenue, and the courts of justice, all, according to 
your statements, have failed in the performance of the duties which were required of them. 


4. In acknowledging that the initiatory investigation on the part of the collectors was in 
general ill performed, you endeavoured to account for this part of the failure by stating that 
the separation of Revenue from Judieial business had deprived collectors of the means of 

» experience in judicial inquiries, and especially of a knowledge of forms, in which principally 
you seem to suppose the cause of their failure is to be found. 


5. We have on various occasions, and particularly in our despatch, dated June 11, 1823, 
when remarking on the observations of Mr. Halled, stated the reasons on which we consider : 
the adjudications in question to be among the most difficult that come before a lega! tri- 
bunal, not on account of forms but on account of what is much more essential, the nature 
of the evidence, its amount, its complexity, the doubtfulness of its value, and the know- ' 
ledge and judgment necessary to discriminate those things which do, and those which do not, 
as evidence, bear most strongly on the merits of the quesfion. 


6. We would not willingly assign decision upon matters of so much difficulty to any men: 
taken indiscriminately as a class, even your judicial officers themselves. We think select 
men alone are fit for it, and for this reason chiefly, though that of not adding to'the existing 
arrear of business in the courts is another strong reason, we incline to the establishment of 
special tribunals for this class of cases. . ' 

7. We also see that you attach less‘importance than we do to the goodness of the initi- 
atory investigation. It is to be considered that in this stage of the judicial proceedings the 
evidence is taken, and that upon the mode in which this duty is performed the ultimate 


decision must to a great degree depend. " 


8. It is not an easy task to sift a difficult case where the indications of truth do not 
spontaneously present themselves. To trace such indications with the utmost vigilance 
aud perseverance is a main part of the business of the original suit, and to do it,well requires 
both experieuce and sagacity. x 


9. You charge it;and most justly, as one of the principal defects in EI investi- 
gations of your ordinary courts, that the duty Of marking the defects of evidence, of cailing 
for more evidence, of searching for evidence, in short, doing whatever is in their power to 
have all the evidenee before them which the case affords, is renounced by them, ‘ They 
think it usually enough,” you inform us, “ to decide on the evidence which the parties put 
before them ; and esteem it no part of their duty to sift a point where it is not pleaded, or 
to hunt out evidence which is not pressed upon them." : 

10. Thfimpropriety and mischief of deciding upon defective where more complete evi- 
dence, if amate is puch, that an end should be put to it without delay, by passing a Re- 
gulation which shall accurately define and prescribe the duties of judges in this nuportaut 
particular, 4, E 


* 


11. It is to'us matter of deep regret that a mode of judicial investigation so inadequate to 
the ends-of justice should have been adopted by ovr judicial officers, and stil more that it 
should lave remgined so long without being brought to the notice of your Government, and 
without the proper remedy being proposed by the superintending judicial authority, one of 
whuse mun ducent is to point out to you the defects of the existing system, and to supply 
yeu with suggestions for the remedy of them.” g ap à 


` 
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12. After your remarks on the failure of the collectors, you direct. our attention to the 
manner in which the Boards of Revenue discharged the duties which were assigned to them 
under the provisions of Regulation 11.1819. By them you complain that very little was 
duae. They granted authority for the initiatory proceedings of the collectors “ almost as 
a matter of course,” and of the cases referred to them decided very few. Upon this you re- 
mark, “ that the very small number of cases which was taken up and examined by the 
Board would have had little or no effect in correcting irregularities and omissions in the pro- 
ceedings of the collectors generally ; so that if it is assumed that the greater portion of these 
officers conducted their investigations in an irregular and unsatisfactory manner, owing to 
inexperience in judicial forms of proceeding, they were left to proceed in the same erroneous 
Manner in other cases, without having their mistakes pointed out to them, while the few su- 

erior men of the department whose proceedings were regular and unobjectionable, were also 
Re without that satisfaction and assurance of their being in the right road, which confirma- 
tion of their proceedings would have afforded them.” 


13. The defects which you bring to our notice in the courts of justice as one of the instru- 
ments employed in giving effect to the provisions of Regulation If. of 1819, were calculated 
to be fatal to the measure, but deserve the most serious attenfion, as affecting the admini- 
stration of justice in general, f 


14. “ In these courts,” you say, “ the business of which is least in arrear, it is a rare occurrence 
to find a case disposed of in a shorter period than two years from the date of its institution, 
while a lapse of five, eight and ten years is not by any means infrequent.” After a statement 
of the various kinds of hardship resulting to a Te who appeals to these courts with right 
on his side, you conclude with this declaration: “ In short, he finds himself, even with a good 
case, in a worse predicament after a successful contest, than he would have heen in had he in 
the first instance agreed to hold his land of Government at a moderate assessment ;" that is, 
had submitted quietly to be deprived of his right by the government officers, : 

15. We are constrained upon this to remark, that in such circumstances a resumption 
ought to have taken place. In such circumstances it was worse than an arbitrary act, since 
the remedy was a greater calamity than the injustice itself. Instead of regretting that re~, 
sumption made so little rogress under Regulation I1. 1819, we cannot but regret that any- 
thing was attempted under securities for equitable resumption so exceedingly defective. 


16, You enumerate other very serious evils which resulted from this delay of the courts. 
When the views of the Revenue officer were wrong, it left him without correction to go on 
deciding upon an erroneous principle. Jn consequence of the removal of Revenue officers 
from station to station, the collector who made the original award, and who could best 
explain it, was generally removed before the time when the appeal came to be tried, and 
thence the appellate court was deprived of the means of information. 


17. But besides great delay.and expense, you represent the decisions of the court as 
objectionable. ^ 


18. There was no uniformity in their notions of the duty to be performed; some of the 
courts acting distinctly as courts of spal taking no fresh evidence, and only revising the 
proceedings of the original tribunal ; others trying the cases as original suits, with regulated 
pleadings and hearing of evidence. — - 


ig. This was an evil which ought to have been provided against in the original concoction 
of the measure, and it ought to have been brought to your notice by the Sudder Adawlut 
upon its earliest appearance, * 


20. If a court of appeal steps out of the strict line of appeal, and proceeds to the taking 
of evidence, it is in that instance not a court of appeal, it tries the cause a second time. 
The cause is thus twice tried, without the benefit of an appeal at all; and the first trial goes 
for nothing; itis mere delay, vexation, and expense to no end. 


21. But you go farther in your objections to the decisions of the courts. You say it was 


not uncommon for them to decide with a wrong bias, and that they miscalculated the rela- 
tive value of different articles of evidence; treating as decisive matters of minor importance, 
and overlooking circumstances in which the merits of the case were involved, 


22. The first subject of your complaint, that of e. tendency on the part of the judges to 
manifest their independence of Government by deciding in opposition to it, we would not 
hastily condemn, though it may easily be carried to a fault. k is the business of the judge 
to be impartial, and to know nothing of parties; but still we cannot think very harshly of 
the man who, in guarding strongly agamst a bias in favour of the stronger party, incurs 
a little of the opposite fault; and we do most particularly desire, that in all questions between 
the Government and its subjects, the judge should consider himself peculiarly bound to see 
that pe is done to the subject. There may, however, be cases in which the judges may 
act the part, not of jealous administrators of the law where power is concerned, which is 
their duty, but of captious lawyers laying undue stress upon any defects in the evidence, 
and making the question tum upou some inferior point, in order to defeat the object of the 
Revenue officers. . i ES 


.23. You have drawn our attention to some very strong instances of the incorrect appre- 
ciation of eviderce, both by the inferior and superior courts, i 
735-UL 22 l 24. You 
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24. You complain that cases of the greatest importance have been decided by the highest 
judicial authority, on tlie answer made by the native law officer to a question put to him ag 
to the etomology and etomological meaning of a word. Undoubtedly this ought to have 
been treated as very insufficient evidence, At most it could only deserve to be taken into 
account along with the other articles of evidence, which ought to have been carefully col- 
lected for ascertaining the real extent of the grant. 


25. You ascribe the misdecision, as you consider it, which in this and other ways has 
tuken place on several occasions, to @ want of knowledge of Revenue affairs, To us they 
appear to imply a defective knowledge of judicial affairs. Yt required no knowledge of 
Revenue affairs to see to what extent a gratis dictum of a native law officer, as to the mean- 
ing of a term employed in a deed, ought to be allowed to go in determining the amount of 
rights couveyed by the deed, This required no other knowledge than that without which 
a man is ill qualified for judicial duties. 


26. It is not in our power io determine how much of the failure which you thus represent 
to us is to be ascribed to the defective provisions of the Regulation itself; how much to 
the Revenue and Judicial officers concerned in the duty of giving it effect; and how much 
to the remissness of Government, which appears to us to fave overlooked, in a manner 
open to much animadversion, the delay, from year to year, of the expected results without 
any examination into the causes of such a disappointment. 


27. Of these causes the defects in the proceedings of the Revenue and Judicial function- 
aries, are those to which, with a view tọ the success of all your future measures, it is of 
chief importance for you immediately to attend. We think you ought not to have made 
to us such a representation as that which is contained in your letter now under reply, of the 
defective manner in which the duties of Government are performed by the functionaries 
under you, without discriminating, as far as in your power, what was only accidental and 
temporary in these deficiencies, from what must be ascribed to permanent causes, We are 
not aware of any cause which should produce a greater deficiency than heretofore in the qua- 
lifications necessary for the duties of government in the body of our servants in Bengal; and 
when we receive from you so frequently the statement that you are deterred from under- 
taking important measures, or disappointed in the execution of them by the want of proper 
instruments, we are left in the painful situation of supposing a decline either in the cha- 
racter of the service, or in the. skill and attention with which you turn them and their 
qualifications to account. 


` 28, You enumerate five modes in which the business of deciding questions of resump+ 
tion may be performed, and enter at some length into the points of recommendation and 
objection which they respectively present. 


29. It will suffice, for our present purpose, to make you acquainted with our sentiments 
respecting the mode to,which you have given the preference, and which you have passed into 
a law by your Regulation HI. of 1828. . ' 


30. It consists of two principal parts; the first a provision for conducting the original 
suit, and the second e provision for appeal. 


31. We conceive that provision for those two objects is necessary; and provided it is 
good, that nothing more is required, 


32. You propose to leave the conduct of the primary suit or investigation to the collectors, 
notwithstanding your experience of the defective nianner in which they have executed those 
duties. And the reason you assign is, that as collectors now are not altogether incxpe- 
rienced in judicial business, a better performance of their judicial duties may hereafter be 
expected from them, 


53. We confess that the case appears to us of too great importance to be allowed to rest 
upon so slight a ground of presumption. When we combine the importance we attach to 
the accuracy and completeness of the primary investigation, with the great ditliculty which, 
in a large proportion of cases, will attend it, we cannot hope that more than a small pro- 
portion of your collectors will be equal to the duty, We think we may assume that this iš 
also your opinion, since, among the difficulties which you stated as limiting your comnliance 
with our injunctions relative to the purchase of lands on account of Government, one was 
that it was only a certain proportion of the collectors whose pigment could be depended 
upon for making a true estimate of the value of an estate. You cannot but auppose that 
& still smaller proportion will be qualified for the very delicate and arduous judicial duties 
which, by Regulation L. of 1828, you devolve upon them, 


44. The time which the collectors may have for the performance of this new class of 
duties, is also of great importance in the consideration of this question. 1f their business 
as collectors, or as collectors and magistrates, fills up their time, this alone would be a deci- 
give objection to the plan of entrusting to them another important class of functions, If 
their tune is at present not filled. up, we may infer that a judicious distribution of the dis- 
triets, would eet [ree à certain number of collectors, who might be selected from their qua- 
lifeations to act as conmissioners in the business of the primary investigation, and might 
ullord you a resource against that deliciency of qualified ollicers of which you complain, 


35. There 
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35. There is another point which appears to ns to merit the greatest attention. We do not 
thiuk it necessary to advert to those cases in which we have sanctioned the conferring upon the 
collectors power of settling disputes relating to land, the rent and possession of land arising 
between one subject and another, between a zemindar, for example, and his ryot, between 
one zemindar and another, one ryot and another, or one village and another. In these cases 
the collector is in no sense of the word a party; he is a man in authority, he is apor the 
spot, he has the requisite knowledge. Most of the cases are simple, and car be easily ter- 
minated, without that delay and expense of & resort to the courts which infticta a heavy 
burthen, sometimes ruin, upon the parties. : : 


36. We see reason, however, for making a distinction between those cases and the cases in 
which the Government ia a party, and in which the collector, as the instrument of Government 
m the cause, is also apt to appearin thelight of a party. We doubt not that, generally speak- 
ing, your collectors would aet with a sincere desire of deciding justly ; but if we were assured 
of their deciding with perfect impartiality in all cases, something would still be wanting. 
The administration of justice has two ends; the one is, that justice should be done, the 
other is, that the people should believe that it is done; and this last is a point of the greatest 
importance. 


37. It cannot be doubted, that when & collector demands from an individual any sum as 
Revenue to Government, which that individual considers to be an illegal demand, a demand 
from which a just interpretation of the law would exempt him, and when, applying for this 
interpretation, he is remitted for the decision to the very man who has made the demand, 
and against whose act he is reclaiming, there is an appearance of hardship, the appearance 
of his being remitted not only to the man whois the party against him, but à man who has 
already prejudged the question. Š 


38. We are decidedly of opinion that nothing but a strong necessity would justify the 
assigning of such decisions to functionaries thus situated, functionaries the situation of 
whom could hardly fail to create a prejudice against their decisions however just, not only 
i the part of those whose interests were affected by them, but on the part of the public at 
huge. . 

. 90. We bave therefore come to the conelusion that collectors should not be the judges in 
resumption questions. This plan was recommended to you by its facility, and we do not by 
any means overlook the difficulties you mention, the weight of expense and the paucity of 
quina officers, which stand in the way of a better provision. It is necessary, however, 
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that a great exertion should be made; for it is not consistent with the character which our ` 


Government should maintain, to say that-it cannot find the means of deciding in the most 
desirable way certain important questions of property between itself and individuals; and for 
that reason it takes a course which, to the public, has very much the appearance of seizing 
upon the property in question by an arbitrary act. l 


40. It has always appeared to us, that the best mode of deciding the cases im question 
would be by resorting to special judges, constituted under the name of eommissioners, or 
any other name you may think preferable, for that special duty. Nor do we think that the 
tramber of special judges necessary would be so great as you appear to suppose. Such was 
certainly not the opinton of that intelligent and experienced officer of your Government, the 
late Mr. Deane, who supposed, and, as it appears to us, with great reason, that experience 
in a single class of cases, and the similarity of principle upon which the decision, in 

. numerous instances, would be found to turn, would enable a judge, after a little practice, to 
get through a large amount of business in a moderate time. 


41. It would be the duty of the collector in each district to take measures beforehand for 
having all the evidence on the part of the Government ready, and the opposite parties fully 
apprized of the necessity of being ready with theirs, at the time appointed for the arrival of 
the special judge in the distriet, that no time might be lost. 


42. Even ifit should be found that by some such arrangement as this less was performed 
Tn the way of resumption than by the collectors, which we think is not to be presumed, this 
ought not to be regarded as an evil of equal magnitude with that of deciding such cases in 
a way defective in itself, or calculated to be unpopular. The evil on the other side, at most, 
is only that of Government's lying out of a certain portion of Revenue, not very material in 
amount, for a limited number of years. Having thus possessed you generally of our views 
of what is necessary to be done to obtain im s satifactory manner the primary decision on 
resumption cases, and abstaining purposely from details, which we leave entirely to you, we 
now proceed to the expedients you have adopted for the business of appeal in those cases, 


43 We entirely agree with you, that a spécial tribunal should be constituted for this im- 
portant purpose, Weare of opinion, however, that where the business of the primary decision 
15 well performed, that. of appeal will be much less onerous and capable of being performed 
by a less number of functionaries than you anticipate, : 


44. The special tribunal of appeal should be made to confine itself strictly to the business 

ef appeal; and whenever it is necessary that more evidence should be taken, it should remit 
_the cause to the original judicatory for that purpose. In this way a great number of causes, 
they being all of a similar kind, all investigated, in the first instance, by competent and 
935—1LL 222 experienced. 
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experienced judges coming therefore before the appellate tribunal in good order, may be 
revised and decided in a little time, 


45. Another thing of great importance would be, that there never should be any arrear of 
cases in appeal, but that the decision in appeal should always follow, in a few wecks at the 
utmost, the decision in the firstinstance, In this wayall temptation to parties would be taken 
away of instituting an appeal, from the mere desire of remaining in possession during the 
time of a protracted appeal; and all cause would be removed for that really exceptionable 
expedient to which you have had recourse, of executing the decree of the collector, and 
resuming the land while an appeal is pending. We cannot but anticipate, that if the first 
decision were well made, and made by a species of tribunal which would possess the public 
confidence, and if the parties who were cast knew well that the decision in appeal would 
follow with some though even a moderate expense, in a few weeks at the utmost, but few 
appeals would be instituted. To provide for this important result, it would be proper to prevent 
arrears in appeal, even by stopping the proceedings of the primary judicatories, and suspend- 
ing suits for resumption, whenever the appellate tribunals were unequal to the business 
before them, and could not be increased. : . 


46. Additions, however, to the number of the appellate judicatories, to consist each of 
only a single judge, could be made, upon an emergency, with the greater ease. We do not 
think that the probability of good decision is increased by increasing the number of judges ; 
the augmentation, however, of expense by that means is certain. : 


47. lt is of much importance to consider this also, that in appeal the case comes before 
the tribunal exclusively in the shape of a written record, which may be transmitted by post; 
that there is no attendance of witnesses; and that the attendance even of parties is unne- 
cessary. Itis therefore of little importance at what distance from the place where the suits 
originate the courts in appeal are placed: the hest place for them is the place where they 
will be under the best inspection, namely, the Presidency, and any other place which unites 


: ag many as possible of the requisites to be found at the Presidency. 


48. You have provided by the Regulation, for constituting those tribunals of more than 
one judge or commissioner ; and on account of the alleged paucity of functionaries possess- 
ing the high qualifications which you think necessary for the duties they have to perform, 
you have not aimed at providing those tribunals for more than a limited portion of the 
country at present, only three in number, one, at the Presidency, one at Moorshedabad, and’ 
one at Patna. 


49. The conception you have formed of the mode in which the functions of the primary 
and appellate courts are to be combined, in order to produce pe judicature, does not 
appear to us very precise and accurate. You proceed as if you thought imperfection in the 
mode in which business is performed by the primary tribunal to be of minor importance, 

rovided confidence can be placed in the revision to be performed by the superior tribunal. 

Ve conceive that this is a great mistake, and for the reasons we have already assigned. In 
truth, upon this exceptionable plan the inquiry before the superior tribunal can alone be 
regarded as the eflicient inquiry; that by the collector as little more than a preparation of 
the business for the decision of the commissioners, though you permit execution to follow 
upon the decree of the collector, and the land of the suitor to be resumed, 


50. That this cannot but be an unsatisfactory mode of deciding such cases, we have already 
adduced considerations sufficient to show; so far as those commissioners must be con 
sidered as the only efficient, that is, really the primary inquirers, it is obvious under what 
disadvantages they must proceed, in comparison with a special judge, such as we have 
described above, who would repair to the spot, and take the evidence for himself ; not to 
mention the further very important circumstance, that the decision of this judge would be 
under the security of appeal; whereas the decision in question, of the commissioners under 
the Regulation III. of 1828, would be really without that security. 


51. There is the further inconvenience attached to the duties which you assign to the 
commissioners, that a preater number is required to look after the proceedings of the col- 
lectors, to check them in the commission of errors; besides that it is a thing which cannot 
be but imperfectly performed, the commissioners must never be at a great distance, and 
must, for that reason, be numerous; besides that, the Mets from the imperfection of the 
original proceedings, of performing an inquiry little differing from that of the original inves- 
tigation, implies the necessity of a much greater consumption of time for each case. 


52. One of the circumstances which has most surprised us in the provisions of Regula- 
tion II. of 1823, is this, that after having shown, by such conclusive reasons, the insuffi- 
ciency of the provisions of Regulation II. of 1819, for procuring a satisfactory decision upon 
resumption cases; in short, that the security against mi- -vcision was Worse than the ori- 
pinal etlects of misdecision ; you still permit resumption to go on under these imperfect 
provisions, and wherever special commissioners are not appornted, leave the correction of 
misdecision on the part of the collectors to the ordinary courts. 


55. We have already intimated to you onr opinion, that no resumptions oucht to have 
taken place under such defective securities for a correct decision, as those provided by Regu- 
lation I of 1813 are by you described to be; and it is now necessary, in conformity with 

that 
© 
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that opinion, expressly to forbid them in future, and to direct that only so far as you are 
-enabled to extend the provisions for performing well both the initiatory and the appellate 
investigation, you carry the execution of your plan of resumption, postponing the execution 
in all the districts for which this provision cannot immediately be made. 


54. We think also, that the rina of title by prescription, or of the length of unchal- 
'enged possession, which should be considered as creating a right, deserves a very careful 
consideration, You say, all the Regulations at your Presidency,“ since the first Regulation 
of 1793, have scrupulously provided that no lapse of time shall bar the right of Govern- 
ment to inquire, and that transfers of property, however and by whomsoever made, shall 
not exempt a title to hold lands rent-free from inquiry, to ascertain its validity or other- 
wise.” Ve doubt exceedingly the propriety of acting upon such a principle. It needs 
consideration, and careful inquiry into circumstances, to determine where, in India, the line 
should be drawn that will best distinguish between the interests of Government, on the one 
hand, and the equitable expectation of parties on the other, that is, what number of years 
should be assigned as that which creates a title by prescription; but we are strongly of 
opinion, that the claim even of Government should not have an unlimited retrospect. ` 


55. We are happy to be able to refer you to the proceedings of our Government at, Bom- 
bay in confirmation of the correctness of this opinion of ours. That Government has esta- 
blished, by. Regulation I, of 1823, a lapse of 60 years as the period which ought to bar the 
claim even of Government, Our own opinion is, that such a period is too long; but we do 
not mention this as intended to restrict in any degree the exercise of your judgment; it 
being our desire to receive from you, in the first instance, and as speedily as possible, the 

-Tesult of a full consideration of the question. 


66. We do not conceive it necessary to enter into the consideration of the petitions which 
have been presented to you, complaining of the provisions of Regulation III. of 1828, or of 
_the remarks with which you have accompanied them, because we think that a plan in 
accordance with the ideas which we have here presented to you, would obviate all reason- 
able ground of complaint, and does in reality meet the objections stated in that which we 
-deem the most important of those petitions, that which you have noticed in your letter the 
third in order. : : 


, We are yours, &c. 
London, 28 September 1831. R. Campbell, 5c. &c. &c. 


‘Tenure of Lands by Europeans. 


See Settlement of Europeans in India, General Appendix, Y. 
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Re-purchase of the Zemindary Tenure. 


Appendix, No. 87. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Fort St. George, dated the 6th June 1844. 


109. We are decidedly of opinion, that if it had been found necessary to sell the lands of 
the zemindarry, it would have been extremely desirable, as the only means of reforming the 
abuses prevalent within it, and of introducing a just and efficient administration of its affairs, 
for the Government to have purchased it, and placed it under the immediate charge of the 
collector. We earnestly hope that a necessity for selling the zemindarry will not arise; but 
if it should, we direct that you will pursue the course which we have just described, and that 
you will also adopt the same course in all other cases in which large zemindarries, or a 
considerable portions of lands, are brought to public auction. In all such portions of terri- 
tory which may come into the hands of Government, whatever may be the system of manage- 
ment which may be in the first instance resorted to, it is highly important that you should 
consider it paon only to the introduction and establishment of a ryotwar settlement, 
on the principles on which such settlements were carried into effect by our servants under 
your government in the Deccaa and in the Carnatic: and that the collectors in the Northern 
Circars may the more igang and surely proceed in the execution of so beneficial a work, we 
desire that you will furnish them with the best practical hints and instructions from the 
official reports of Colonel Munro, Mr. Ravenshaw, and others, as to the measures pro- 
gressively practised by them preparatory to the establishment of ryotwar rents, and for 
settling such rents. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Fort St. George, dated the 19th February 1822. 


44. On receiving the reply of the Board of Revenue to a reference which we had made 
to them*, for the purpose of ascertaining why mootahs sold in ditlerent districts for arrears 
of Revenue had not been purchased on account of Government, we informed them that we 
were satisfied that a discretionary authority must necessarily be vested in collectors with 
respect to the purchase of mootahs sold for arrears of Revenue, in order to defeat the arti- 
fices which would be resorted to for raising the price, if it were knowa that all mootahs were 
to be bought on account of Government. It being, however, the main object to recover 

ssessiun of the mootahs, and only a secondary object to obtain payment of the arrears of 
hereni out of the price at which they might be sold, we observed that there seemed to be 
no good reason for restricting a collector, as the Board of Revenue had done, from pur- 
chusing any mootah at a price exceeding the amount of Revenue due, He ought not to 
purclinse a mootah at more than its value, and he ought not to allow himself to be imposed 
upon by the schemes of fraudulent bidders; but with these exceptions, it seemed to us 
pren under the orders of your Honourable Court, that all mootahs put up for sale should 

he purchased on account of Government, 


i i a a a RE cC 


* Consultations agth July, Nos. 45 and 46; auth August, Nos, 16 and 17 ; aud 21st September, 
Noa, 15 and 16, 
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EXT- ACT of a Letter from G, E. Russell, Esq. Collector in the Zillah of Masulipatam, Appendim, No. 89. 
to the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George; dated oth March 1819. cots, 
Letter of 


Gentlemen, . GE. Russell, esq. 

1. Tne instructions conveyed in your secretary's letter of the 22d December 1817 having go March 1819. 
at length been fulfilled, by the introduction of a ryotwarry settlement in the village of Tala- 
prole, it now becomes my duty to submit the accounts for the consideration and dir of 
your Board; but as some explanation of the Revenue system that has hitherto obtained in 
these provinces will be necessary to enable you to understand the principles by which I have - 

‘been guided in calculating the present assessment, I shall avail myself of this opportunity. 
to reply also to your separate letter of the 27th November 1817, regarding the details of a 
wemindarry management. 

3. The information required by your Board embraces the whole process of husbandry, 
from the plough to the threshing-floor, and from the purse of the cultivator to the coffers of 
the landlord; and as a continual recurrence to former correspondence would only confuse 
and distract us both, I conceive I shall best meet your wishes by mentioning every particular 
that may occur to me as tending to explain the past and present mode of realizing the col- 
lections, without referring to the precise questions which were proposed for my reply. 

4. Unfortunately for the inhabitants, the British found these Circars in the possession of 
powerful and reftactory men, who had been appointed by the Mahomedan Government to 
administer the Revenues on their account, and whom policy in the then state of our affairs 
rendered it necessary for us to continue in their offices, In the more southem provinces 
the expulsion of our Mahomedan predecessors, and the appointment of European collectors, 
were followed by the restoration of the cultivator’s nights, and the abolition of the oppres- 
sive taxes to which he had before been subjected. But this could not be done in these 
districts. The zemindar still continued to be the intermediate agent between the Govern- 
ment and the husbandman, and the necessities of the master were too imperious to admit of © 
his inquiring into the exactions of his servants. The internal administration of the Revenue . 
therefore remained the same, until it was determined to grant the proprietary right of the 
soil to those who were nothing more than the ministerial officers of de ruling power*, and 
the nature of our former system having prevented our Revenue servants from obtaining any 
satisfactory insight into the intricate details of the management of past years, the condition 
of the agricultural classes was little understood, and to this must be attributed the too certain 
fact, that the husbandman, so far from being benefited by the accession of the British rule, 
is to this moment burthened by the same exactions as before our conquest of the country. - 

5. The length of time that has elapsed since these provinces fell under the dominion of * 

‘foreigners, has thrown all ancient usages into oblivion, and entirely precludes any hope 
of ascertaining what the original rights of the cultivator may have been. The people indeed 
have lost even the tradition of former customs. But I shall hereafter have occasion to show 
thal the little which remaina gives good reason to believe the institutions and privileges of 
the inhabitants were once regulated by the same rules as those which have been found to 
have prevailed in the more southern districts. 

6. The village establishment is here much the same as in other parts of our pos- e 
sessions. The affairs of the community are managed by the head + inhabitant and curnum. 
The former seldom enjoys any peculiar advantages or superiorities beyond his fellow-ryots ; 
but the services of the latter, like those of the priest, carpenter, ironsmith, potter, washer- 
woman, barber, chuckler, vetty-man, and Mele are remunerated by fees from the gross 
produce of the Sircar fields, and in some few instances are still further recompensed by small 
portions of privileged lands. The professions of these people are of themselves a sufficient 
explanation of their several duties. Our regulations have made the office of accountant 
hereditary ; and prescription has produced the same effect with regard to the others. The 
barber who now holds the meerassy is the descendant of him who held it ages ago, and if it 
were attempted to turn him out, the inhabitants must be content to remain with unshaved 

heads 
ani tl e €À 

* It is true that the provincial court of this division have, in a late decree, declared the property of 
the soil to have been vested in the zemindars even before the perraanent settlement; but it is to be 
hoped that their doctrine shall be reversed in appeal, for not only is the principle obviously erroneous, 
but it would, it acted upon, cancel almost every cowle granted by the Government in this and the 
neighbouring districts, The very sunnuds which the zemindars received from their Mussulmany 
Masters are enough to show that they were merely ministerial officers, for those papers distinctly | 
allot them certain fees (russooms) and lands (savaram) as a remuneration for their services. All the 


2emindars had these advantages ; and if they had really been the lords of the whole, how are we to 
accuunt for their partial limited grants. 


T Their signatures bind their whole body, and hence their appellation of * Duskutdars.” 
735—-V. í z24 
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XN dk heads and beards, for they would find it difficult to meet with a successor who would be 
pp » 9 wins to oe the Beate his caste, by accepting the situation thus vacated 
ane 7. Before I proceed to the details of our Revenue system, it may be as w meit 
Landed Tenures. that: the number of ploughs belonging to each individual in the vie 2 uei d 
uantity of seed sown; the extent of the land under cultivation, and the quantity remaining 
allow: *the estimated produce of the several ryots: *the number of their stacks; 5 the 
actual measurement of their grain ; ® their daily payments to the Sircar; 7 the particulars of 
each man’s produce and assessment; ® the general demand, collection and balance delivered 
to the landlord at the DM of the settlement ; the private disbursements of the villace 
and the portion thereof payable by each inhabitant, form the subject of nine distinct sets of 
accounts which the curnum is annually obliged to prepare; but independent of these docu- 
ments is the 1“ ground statement,” which shows the aggregate extent of the lands, distin- 
fe the space occupied by the village, gardens, roads, watercourses, tanks and hills 
rom that which is capable of cultivation, and separating the alienated from the Sircar’s 
property. , : 

QU Where a whole village has been given for past or expected services, it is termed a 

“ mocassah ;” and if allotted for charitable or religious establishments, an “agraharam ;" 

but the precise conditions of the respective grants are explained by prefixing the words. 

* surwah," or “ cuttabady.” Thus a * surwah mocassah” is free from all tax, and a “ cutta 
» bady agraharam” pays revenue to the Sircar, and vice versá. ' 

9. The same distinction pervades some of the minor allotments of privileged lands, The 
general denomination of those which exceed four or five cuttecs is “ candrega,” and that of 
a smaller tract “enam ;” but as the tenure on whioh they are held is not always the same 
the application of “ cuttabady candrega,” or “ cuttabady enam" is applied to such as bear 
a public assessment; while others that are enjoyed rent-free are known by the name of 
* surwah enam candrega,” or “ surwah enam." . 

10. The public Revenue derived from the lands here alluded to is variouslv collected. 
In some cases it is a fixed sum payable in ™ all seasons; in some third ^, and "in others a 
fourth of the annual crop; and in others again, a tax varying, according to the terme of 
the grant, from a quarter of a pagoda to two pagodas on every pootty of produce, But 
whatever may be the mode of assessment, one-third of the harvest is the utmost proportion 
that ought in fairness to be available to the Sircar, because it is the highest that can be 
collected without reducing the proprietor * to the level of a ryot. The practice, however, 
is different. The same arbitrary government which imposed additional burthens on the 
cultivators of the Sircar fields was accustomed to levy exactions of a similar nature, although 
at a somewhat lower rate, on those of the enamdar; and in order to deter the ryots from 
neglecting the public lands for the sake of the additional portion which the enamdars were 
accustomed to allow to those who engaged to till for them, the difference between the two 

' rates was carried to the credit of the government under the head of “ difference '* of shares.” 
This custom still prevails, and so long as the public assessment shall remain at its present 
standard, it will continue to be an almost necessary evil. 

\ 11. In addition to the alienations above-mentioned, are those known by the name of 
* bandoo maniams,” and maniams to the village servants and sowdries, or head inhabitants. 
The bandoo maniam is an allowance of grain, and is pecullar to those talooks wherein the 
sunnuds of the successive local authorities had alienated in writing more ground than existed 
in reality, or more, at least, than could be relinquished without abandoning all pretensions 
to public revenue, and where the distribution of a tenth part of the gross produce, among’ 
the several grantees, was in consequence resorted to as-the alternative best calculated to 
secure the interests of the state with the least appearance of injustice to the individual. The 
maniams of the village establishment, on the contrary, are a landed tenure, and although now 
only to be found in a few places, and even where still existing subject for the most part to 
the payment of a tax, there cannot be a doubt that they are among the few original rights 
that have survived the almost universal wreck of the ancient institutions of the country. 

12, In my own mind, 1 am persuaded that such is in fact the case, The grain fees 
received by these classes in the more southern districts, although different in name, are similar 
in their nature to those which are usual here, and the other privileges also were doubtless 
once alike: and when it is remembered that the greater portion of those maniams which 


hare 
BENE MM M DE. e LLL 
-1 Arakatoo zabithaloo. * Taradoodao zabithaloo. * Anchara 2abithaloo. 
* Koopaloo zabithaloo, ° Kile enbithaloo, —— * Tasset zabithaloo, — ' Asamywary hessooaib‘oo. 
* Gramma bessaibloo, * Baujab kurchooloo. 1 Bubundoo zabipia. 
" Bullamuctah. 9 Treebhangan, 9 Chatrabhapgam. V Parooteroogooloo. 
* The reason is plains COMAS. 
Totul produce, suy + " . 2 n " n á 100 
Deduct one-third on account of Government + 
Also rynt's share, at 60 per cent, which is the 
established rate of division in all enam land 
Total deduction =- » + + 93 § 


The surplus remaining to the enamdar, who pays even 


i 63 per cent, 
one-third to the Government, is thereupon only «= - $T" 
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ave been allowed to continue are in the most jungly and inhospitable tracts, the fear of — mememe. 
4 yiri the old residents, and the ditliculty of procuring new settlers, would seem to Appendis, No, 8g. 

have furnished an interesting motive for this partial act of forbearance on the part of the Leui 
local officers; and it may readily be believed that the absence of similar-motives may have G. E. Russell, esq. 
Jed to their more complete abolition in the less wild and better populated districts. - - 20 March 1819. 
13. Any alienation of land to head inhabitants is extremely tare, and is in many talooks 
altogether unknown, It is probable that such advantages were once general; yet 1 question 
whether most of the maniams which are now enjoyed by this description of people can be 
considered to have descended from time antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest. In some . 
instances the possession of sunnuds puts the point beyond dispute, by showing them to have 
resulted from the favour of a zemindar; and even jn. those cases where immemorial. custom 
is the only remaining proof of right, it is at least possible that some of them may have 
sprung from a similar sources But whatever thay have been the original condition of the 
cultivating classes, and whatever the superiorities formerly enjayed by the head inhabitants, 
- their present advantages are no greater than those of the inferior ryots; and neither the one 
„nor the other possesses any right beyond the usufruot of the ground he occupies. The as- 
.  Sessmentthey pay to the Sircar leaves them only o bare subsistence at the most; and the 
, tenure on which they hold their land cannot therefore be saleable. It is true that so long as 
their means will admit they continue to cultivate the same tracts’which descended te them 
from their forefathers, but if their circumstances should be so far reduced by adversity as to 
oblige them to part with their farming stock, they hold no landed privilege which is worthy 
, of purchase, and their fields therefore devolve, without price, to any other person to whom 
the zemindar may allot them. If any trace remained of private property in land * paying 
Revenue to the Government, the judicial records ofthe last 16 years would surely have | 
afforded some evidence of the fact; but no case of this description has ever yet been filed, 
nor did I ever meet with a dative who had heard of such a claim. 
+ 14, Throughout the whole extent of this collectorate, one t town alone is surrounded by 
a wall, but every f village has its boundaries, and every field a name§. Hedges are but 
little attended to, . The imposition of a heavy fine is the semedy for any mischief which may 
result from the domestic herds qf the inhabitants ||; while a row of thorns placed along the 
most public and frequented roads keeps off the passing cattle of the traveller. 
154 The ryots are generally of the Reddy, Cumma, or Baljee castes. In some places 
/ there are a few Mussulmen, but they bear a very inconsiderable proportion to the Hindoos, 
and I believe I am correct when I say, that there is no village exclusively inhabited by 
persons of that description. The greatest number of ploughs belonging to an individual ` 
may be reckoned at ten, and the mean at three; but «he generality of the ryots have not 
more than two; a double plough is altogether unknown. The cultivation is performed by 
a single yoke, relieved, if the circumstances of the owner will admit of it, by a fresh pair 
at noon; but he who has only one plough cannot till his land without assistance. The 
process of hysbandry requires that the soil shall be. frequently turned up, and the more 
quickly it is done the better will be the preduce. The unassisted exertions of a single man 
“would protract the work so long, that his fitst furrows would be obliterated before the last e 
could be made, and thus before the completion of the eptire field, the part first ploughed 
would again be covered with weeds. Nor js it in this respect only that aid is necessary to 
the poor ryot. Tt is equally indispensable throughout ail the remaining stages of his toil ; 
for as the plough which turns up the earth must be followed by the drill, and as that again 
must be immediately succeeded by the harrow to cover the seed with mould, so also indivi« 
dual labour-would be inadequate. to the reaping, threshing and removing of the harvest. 
Yet these difficulties are easily overcome. The humble owner of a single yoke assists in the 
cultivation of another who has three; and in return receives the aid of all his neighbour's 
servants and ploughs in the tillage of his own lands., The labour of three days is thus 
repaid in one; and as the obligation is reciprocal, each man’s crop remains his own property, 
and no further recompense is expected by either party. » 
16, These'ebservations do not apply to the first stages of wet cultivation, but when the 
harvest arrives, the aid of others is as requisite in the one as the other. "e 
17. The far greater proportion of the more substantial ryots have slaves, or rather they 
have men whose families have been in the employment. of their ancestors from time imme- 
morial, and whose services they have a right to enforce. The relations between this class * 
of people and their masters are so well and so generally understood, that it is almost need- | 
less to add how little the general acceptation of the name under which they pass is applicable’ 
| to their'actual condijion. The work of the Indian bondman is not the forced labour of 
‘compulsion, but the willing exertion of one who looks up to his master as his hereditary 
a 1 protector, 
;————————M———M—— MÀ 
* By Jand paying Revenue to Government, I allude only to the jaree lands, lands cultivated by the 
ryots of the Siscar. qè , : 
+ Juggiatpell. : ! PN 
, 1 Rivers, water-courses, date trees, palmira trees, hillocks and stones, are the usual Jand-marks ; but 
in some places strips of Jand are left waste to show the limits of the xespective villages, All laud is. 
attached to some village or other. Im the Ngozeed district there is a forest, which is utterby ignpenetre 
able, but still it belongs to the village of Baddanapilly, ME n : ee: 
$ They are usually named after some former tenant, or with reference .to some local circumstanee, 
such às the neighbotrhood of a watercourse or hillock, or a tree that grew there years ago. ' 
J| The money collected on this account is brought to account under tlie head of “ Saranal," — : m 
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- protector, and who toils as cheerfully for his accustomed allowance of grain as the tem- 
Appendix, No. 89. porary labourer whose assistance is hired. 2 i Bu 
mee 18. The various productions of the earth from which the Revenues are derived are classe 
Landed Tenures. ner five heads, of Pullum, Mettah, or Meraka, Zarecb and P Theta ee 
to paddy; the second to jounaloo, and all other sorts of dry grain; the third to tobacco 
chillies, turmeric, garlic, onions, sweet potatoes, and sunn hemp; and the last to the produce 
of fruit trees. 

19. The culture of cotton is very inconsiderable, and there is not a field of sucar-cane 
throughout the district ; but in the sandy talooks, near the sca-coast, the chay-root, which 
gives the red dye so common in our, northern manufacture, is cultivated to 2 great extent, 
and, in common with that which springs up spontaneously from the seed that falls from the 
poe of the preceding year, yields a. sure and profitable crop. In the instances of the 
atter article, as well as of those which come under the denomination of garden produce 
here called Zareeb, a money rent is levied on the ground ; but, generally speaking, the prace 
tice of the country leaves the demand of the landlord to be determined after the actual 
harvest has been ascertained. In regard to the white paddy, indeed, his rule may be con- 
sidered invariable; and although it is true that the lands producing jounah, black paddy, 
and other sorts of corn which require no other moisture than the falling rains, are occasion- 
ally farmed, the erigagements are for the most part merely nominal, and are as little trusted 
to by the peasant as they are respected by the zemindar. 1n a future part of this address 
I shall have occasion to advert more particularly to the mode of calculating the Sircar dues 
from the pullum and mettah produce; but in reference to the other sources of Revenue, it 
may be as well to take this opportunity of mentioning, that the assessment of fruit trees is 
fixed on an estimation of the crop, and fluctuates with the seasons; while that on tobacco 
and other articles classed under the head of Zareeb, is settled by measurement of the 


ground. 
20. The mode of measurement here in use is by a rod. or rope of five and a half 
eubits : ‘ 


Five and a half square cubits x one veesum. 
Sixteen veesums - -` - make $ one koontah. 
Thirty-two koontahs =- - f \ one cutty *, 


21. The articles above alluded to are all watered from wells. The tobacco is the most 

valuable, and requires the best soil. It is therefore sown in the immediate vicinity of the 

' villages, where the ground is manured for the purpose, and yields from four to twelve 
rupees per koontah. The rates of assessment on de other plants vary from eicht rupees to 
eight annas per koontah. 

22. The irrigation of paddy + by means of wells is practiced only in one pergunnah f. 
With this single exception, it ie watered from tanks, which are supplied during the monsoon 
by the mountain torrents, or by channels communicating with rivers, but which are every 
where too small to furnish water for more than one crop. The repairs of these works are 
left to the zemindar, and he reocives on that account § a twentieth part of the gross produce 

“* from all paddy land without exception, The enamdar pays in common with others, aud 
from the accounts which have fallen into my hands in the estates of minors, it is clear that 
the funds collected under this head have generally exceeded the expenditure. 

23. The husbandman first yokes his plough as soon as the earth is moistened by the 
carly rains of June, and between that period and the beginning of December, he sows the 
sed fur the three crops of the season, viz. “ poonasa" crop, the rest crop; and the “ pyra" 
cry. The first consists of millet, gingelv oil seed’, matelenny , iadian corn’, and a few 
other species of grain? and pulse*, for which I know no Englis: name, and is reaped in 
September. The second comprises the principal wet and dry grain; viz. black? and white? 
paddy, and juunaloo", and is cut in January; and the last, which is brought forward by 
the dews of the cold season, and ripens partly in February and partly in the two succced- 
ing months, includes the dull^ or pigeon pea, Bengal gram ", horse gram n gren 
gram "5 cotton "^, lamp-vil seed P, coriander seed "*, and about fifteen " to?! other descriptions 
of dry produce. . 

24. At tlie commencement of the mins an officer|| is deputed by the zemindar to super- 
intend the tillage of a certain number of villages, to adjust any disputes tliat may arise 

among 
MEM "cere E dM TEER 


* One cutty is equal to 15 acres 9 koontahs. , : 
t The whole white paddy is almost every where transplanted, but the black is sown broad cast. 
t Mooneyalah, a small pereunnah adjoining the Nizam country. 

*§ This item is termed “ ghuitoo toomootoo." 


! Sirmitloo. 2 Moowuoloo. * Timedaloo or chadak. * Mocca jouna, 

* Conda jouna, sujiateor, guntaloo, coratoo, arigütoe. — * Aliisindoo or babatloo, —— 

T Yüsilum, ruiked among the wet grains. * Coosama daneam, ranked among the wet grains. 
* Jounaloo, a dry grain, w Cundonlon. 1 Sinăgùloo. u Moolüvàloo. 35 l'essoaloo, 

"qty, 1 Annoodiloo, ta DnacCvüloo, at Meenoomooloo.  Anoomooloa. 

18 Waragad. *? Mentoolog, u Vornum. 9 Anváloo. a Chitta amoodiloo, 
“ Pyra amoodaloa. ?5 Conda cundonluo. ?* Nella pessaloo. 
1 Goondoo Saugelso, — 7" Koencoena or common pessaloo, — ^ Meeritto mueca jounali. 
P Pyra mocca jeunahb. a Meeritto choda. 
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inhabitants regarding the possession of contested land, or the right to water, and 
mue dabei signs S etuer. regarding, the affairs of the division under his A 
charge. The crops however may be considered to remain under the care of the peasant 
until they have eared; but they no sooner begin to ripen than the interference of the laad- 
lord commences, and every remaining state is superintended by his servants.. Watchers 
appointed to prevent the clandestine removal of the produce; appraisers + to estimate the 
probable harvest; other persons to inspect the threshing, and to afüx the mud seals to 
the heaps of grain ; and others again to guard against f any fraud in the measurement, The; 
number of men employed in these duties depends on the pleasure of the zemindar, and is; 
supposed to be proportioned to the extent of the crops; but as the remuneration they receive 
is defrayed.& by the village, it too frequently happens that the establishment is larger than 
necessary. > M QU . : 

25. Iu the instance of some of the small grains the assessment is occasionally made on 
an estimation of the produce. But this system is seldom resorted to unless the harvest is 
scanty, The usual mode of settlement is by measuring the grain; and the actual quantity 
thus ascertained, the customary allowances of the village servants, &c. are deducted from / 
the gross produce, and the remainder is divided between the sircar and the ryot. The share 
of the sircar is seldom taken in kind. It is asually made over to the ryot, and its value 
received in money. ] i . 

26, The deductions made at the threshing-floor are variously called, and as variousl 
collected. In some instances they are reckoned at a given quantity of grain for every stac 
containing more than three pootties; in others at a seer || for every candy actually mea- 
sured; and others again are realized by a specifie contmbution from each ryot, without 
reference to the extent of his cultivation. In the aggtegate, however, those allowed to the 
cultivators and village servants (setting aside those which are in some places appropriated - 
to the pagodas), average from eight to ten per cent. of the total harvest, and are assigned 
to them in the proportion of about two-fifths to the former, and three-fifths to the latter. 
But although the peculiar eustorn of different talooks have established a difference in the 
denomination and amount of fees deducted from the gross crop, the rates by which the sub- 
sequent partition of the residue is conducted are the same. in regard to descriptions of 
produce to which custom has applied the denomination of “ wet” and “ dry,” and are 
affected only by the caste of the person on whose ground it has been raised. i 

27. The almost universal share of the resident ryots is one half of the net poao; and 
of him who belongs to another village 55 per cent., while a further allowance of five per cent. |. 
is allowed to those who are related to the zemindars, and whose rank exclude them from 
personal labour; but this division is meei nominal. The exaction of various items of 
extra revenue, and the charges entailed on the husbandman by the system here alluded to, 
absorb all his profits, and leave him little other ostensible means of livelihood even than the | 
produce of his cows, and the labours of his women. . 

28, In endeavouring to explain the principles of the zemindarry settlements, and the 
nature of the ready-money exert whieh are levied affer the division of the produce, 

I shall confine myself to the case of the resident inhabitané, to whom we are indebted for, | 
the infinitely far greater portion of our Land Revenues. To extend my calculations to those 
who have more favourable terms, would only tend to confuse the subject; and when it is 
remembered that the vellumwars form so small a portion of the cultivating class as to render 
their situation of little moment to agriculture; that the cultivation of Brahmins § weighs a . 
mere nothing in the general scale; and that the extra allowances received by the stranger, 
who brings his plough from a distant village, does not more than compensate for the addi- 
tional expenses to which he is subjected, it will be found that the omission will not be 
attended with any real inconvenience. 

29. It has already been mentioned that the landlord's share is rarely taken in kind, It is 
in fact almost always delivered to the Tyot at some little advance beyond the current price 


. of the day, and the amount being then‘ incorporated with the other items which it is usual 


to levy in specie, he is bound to pay the whole in the coin which passes with us under the 
denomination of “ Madras,” or “ three swanny pagoda,” ; 

* ‘go. It were now fruitless to inquire by what rules the division of the produce may have 
been regulated in former times. The lapse of years has not left the slightest trace to guide 
us in our search ; but it is at least obvious that the present standard of share and share 
alike, and the extra charges subsequently collected, although differently called in different 
talooks, are of Moorish origin. The“ durbary kurchooloo," ** of the Madoor, Myleveram, 
Mundegamah, Charmahall, and other pergunnahs, are the same in effect as the “ sadewared” 
of Noonnastalum"and Condapilly, and the “ darth chădīvoo”tt of Bezwarah. The method of 
assessment, however, is different, The two first consist of & specific tax, calculated on the 
net produce of the land, while the latter is realized by delivering the sircar share of the 

crop 


© Mahasooldars, and their overseers the pygasties. T Anchanadar, 1 Keledars, 

§ From the fund termed Village Charges all expenses incurred in the villages are summed up at 
the end of the year, and the amount ia collected trom the several ryots by the head inhabitant and cur- 
num, who invariably make it a source of private emolument by the addition of items which were never 
disbursed, ^ : . 

{| 40 seers make 1 toom, and 20 tooms 1 pootty. : : ` 

T There are but few Brahmins who have cultivation. Those who have usually receive the same . 
share as the stranger, j 
i se Charges of the durbar, tt Increase of price, . 254 
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crop to the ryot at a higher price than the selling rate. For example, in the Weyore, &e; 
pergunnahs, the “ durbary kurchooloo" are levied at the rate of two Madras rupees for each 
pootty of the net produce. If, therefore, we take the net produce of a village at 8 p. 6 t. 26 bs 
and convert it into money at the rate of 24* Madras rupees per pootty, which is a very 
high average, the total value will be 200 Madras rupees ; and this equally divided between 
the sircar and the cultivator, leaves each party 100, 


. AM.Rs. a. p. 

The ryot’s share, then, is - = = - - - . «| 100 = = 
Deduct, durbary kurchooloo on 8p. 6t, 2645, at two Madras 

rupees per pootty - = = en -| 1612 - 

. Balance remaining to the ryot = = © - - . | 83 4 e 


31. In the adjoining pergunnah of Bezwadah there is no such item as durbary kurchoo- 
loo ; but the sircar portion of the grain is delivered to the ryot at an advance of four rupees 
beyond the selling price of the season, and the result will be found to be the same as iu 
Weyoe. For instance, net produce as before, 8p. 6t, 264s. value at 24 rupees per pootty, 
200 Madras rupees. 


is M.Rs. a. p. 
Ryot's portion, ut the usual rate =- - = = “= = «| 10 = = 
Deduct, dirah chădāvoo on 4p. 3t. 1948, or sircar share - 
of 8p. 6t. 264s. at the rate of four Madras rupees per 
pootty = = e -—- - 5 50. . 1612 = 
Balance remaining to the ryot e = «= - - - 83 4 - 


32. In some of the low districts producing paddy, these charges are somewhat less ; but 
as the grain also brings a lower price, the difference in the end is trifling. On the whole, it 
may be calculated that these collections take from tlie ryot about 16 2 per cent, of his original 
shore of the crop; that the further sums levied from him under the head of Nuzzah cotah 
cuttoy, and fees to the sirear and his servants, reduce it three per cent. more; that the 
payments to anchanadars, mahasooldars, keledars, &c. absorb a further t sum of 16 per cent.; 
and that in fact the surplus that remains to him to defray all the charges of husbandry, and 
to maintain his family 1s only 64} per cent. of his nominal share, or less than one-third of 
the actual produce of his labour. — 

33. The following statement will perhaps explain my meaning better. A ryot who has 
two ploughs will cultivate one cutty of mettah or dry land : and that extent of ordinary 
soil in a favourable year will produce 4 p. 10 t. of jounaloo, and other grains and pulse. 


Value of 4 p. 10 f. at 22 Madras ‘rupees per pootty, which is a high com- 
putation, since it js reckoning the whole produce at the same rate as 
puoi - © - = = = o. s . = c MRa 


* — Deduct sircar share - + = 


Deduct durbary charges on 4 pootties 10 tooms, at 2 Madras 

rupees per pootty — ^ ~ “ - - - 0-4 
Ditto nüzzey cuttoy, Kc, at 3 Madras rupees percent, - = + 
Datta to mahasooldars, anchanadars, &c. at 16 percent. ~ 


ome 
t 
t 


Remains to the ryot «+ =~ - 


Deduct charges of cultivation: 


Vulue of 2} tooms of sved grain =- = =- e - BO 
Subsistence to two slaves fur six months, at 1 seer of jounaloo 

per diem =. -= . c] c] > a 5. = DI = 
Twocumbalies - = = *© - © - »* qdo€9- € 


Charges incidental to the replacing of cattle, one year with 
another ~ - PM " " " - " ©. 6 -- 


Wear and tear of ploughs, Xe. = = - > e - -8- 


Balance in favour of the ryot - +- = = 


LJ 


* This assessment bears most heavily when the grain is cheap, for the ryot pays the same tax on 
account of cuch pootty whether the selling price he seven or four pagodas. 

+ Plog estimate is rather lower than the average charges which the accounts of the diferent villages 
show to have been actually incurred. 

T iius is the average price of Jounaloo, 


P 
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In paddy lands two ploughs are not equal to the culture of more than'10'} veesums, and 
8 pootties are a good crop for that extent of land in a favourable season. . 


160 = = 
8o - - 


9 


80 - - 


Crop 8 pootties, value, at 20 Madras rupees per pootty =. = MRs 
Deduct Sircar portion = = = = 250-2 cos e 


Ryot’s share - = - P 


Deduct, durbary charges, at 1} rupee per pootty - - M.Rs1 
Nueycuttoy Kc at 3 percent: ^ - = = - - 2 
Mahasooldars, Kc. charges, at 16 percent. - ^ =- — - = 18 

: Total deductions - 


a 


Remains to the ryot -  - 


Deduct charges of cultivation : l o. 


Four tooms of seed grain, at 20 Madras rupees per pootty M.Rs. 4 - 
Subsistence of. two slaves for six months, at 2 seers of paddy 
each per diem, 18 ts, value thereof, at 20 Madras rupees pe 
potty =r = = = 5 © = + + 28 
Twocumbalies - = = = = 2 - - = ài 
127 planters, at the average rate of 30 men for every toom 


sown = = = + # e m m on #10 
Charges incidental to the replacing of buffaloes *, one year with - 
another = oo =>- e = = * © = «= =- 8 


Wear and tear of ploughs, Ko. - = => es = = 2 


Remains to the ryot - - - -| 10 5 - 


“34. As the fees which the ryot receives at the threshing-floor are given to his slaves, and 
constitute their means of support during a part of the year, I have calculated their sub- 
sistence for six months only, and for the same reason I bave omitted to include these items- 
among the receipts of the ryot. 

35. The principles by which I have been guided in estimating the charges incidental to 
cultivation were not dictated by any speculative opinions of my own, but were deduced 
from a careful examination of original accounts, obtained from various sources where I have 
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no reason to suspect deceit, because there could-be. no motive for deceiving me. .lt may, . 


however, be satisfactory to inquire how far the results regarding the charges for bullocks, 
&c. may tally with others prepared according to the plan observed in Mr. Colebrooke's Hus- 
bandry of Bengal -That gentleman calculates interest at two per cent. per mensem on the 
money laid out in the purchase of cattle and ploughs, and considers that allowance to cover 
the expense of replacing casualties. Neo 

36. In the foregoing accounts Y have reckoned the ryot, to have two ploughs and four 
oxen ia dry-grain village, or four buffaloes in one where paddy is cultivated. - 


a © 5 Mettah Land. 


The price of a bullock, at a low computation, must be taken at 12 Madras rupees, and 
of a plough and other implements of husbandry, at 1 Madras rupee 1 anna. 


M.Es. a. p 
Four bullocks therefore must be considered to cost the ryot =- — - =] 48 - = 
And two ploughs, &c. - +) = æ - o= 2 2. . 29 = 


The value of bis stock then is - >  -| 50 2 - 


And the interest on that sum for 12 months, at the rateof two per cent, per mensem, 
Madras rupees 12, or nearly double my former calculation, — . : 


Low Lands ^ ' 
Eight Madras rupees is the usual price for a ploughing buffalo. . 


Total amount of stock - +]. gg o 


p 


` * 
Interest on 34 Madras rupees, at two per cent, per month, 8r. 3. or 13 annas less than 
my estimate, . : M 


- "M MRs, a p 
Four therefore must þe reckoned to cost» e = = - - «| ga = =| 
And two ploughs, Kc. = = = - - - PR a > $---c 


If 
* Buffaloes are much shorter-lived animals than bullocks, and inthe end more expensive; but they 
do their work better in this sort bf cultivation. " "FE" 
735-1. 353 
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If it be admitted that those statements are correct, it follows that the mere profita of 
husbandry must under this system be inadequate to the maintenance of the ryot’s family, 

+37. We will suppose, for example, that the family consists of five persons, which I take 
it is the usual average, and that it is composed of the ryot, his wife, two children, and a 
female relation. ^ 

The daily consumption of grain cannot be estimated at less than four seers. One pootty 
and a half, therefore, must be allowed for the expenditure of the year, and as that quantity 
of jounaloo even will cost 33 Madras rupees, it is obvious that the mere article of grain 
alone will amount to more than the surplus which now remains to the ryot, Such is in fact 
the real result” of the system. The plough itself affords little towards his support, and ' 
were it not that it gives him the valuable right of pasture for his-eattle and ground for hia 

umpkins, he could not subsist. A single she buffalo will yield him eight rupees per annum 
in ghee alone, and the profit he derives from this source, added to the labours of his women, 
enable him to procure the necessaries of life; but even these aids will not always afford him 
the means of aubsistence, and for two or three months of the year the fruit from his pumpkin 
garden, mixed up with buttermilk, or a very small proportion of meat, is the daily diet of hig 
amily. 

38. Under these circumstances, the indigence we find so prevalent among the agricultural - . 
classes, and the distrust which exists between them and the zemindars, cannot be a matter 
of surprise. Deprived as they are of the fair return of their industry, it cannot be expected 
that they will omit to avail themselves of any opportunity that may offer to pilfer the grain 
while it remains on the ground, and hence arises the necessity for the precautions which the 
landlord is obliged to resort to, 

39. It may perhaps be said that the introduction of village rents would improve the con- 
dition of the peasantry by relieving them from the ruinous expenses attending the present 
system of espionage, and so in fact it would, if the zemindars would found their assessments 
on a moderate scale, and the distrust which has for ages existed between them and the ryots 
could be converted into mutual confidence; but as long as the demand of the sircar shall 
remain at its present standard; as long as the “ durbary kurchooloo” shall be considered to 
be the lawful branch of revenue; as long as the collections actually realized under the 
several heads, which have heretofore been customary, shall be looked upon as the proper 
basis for future assessment; as long, in fact, as the demand of the landlord shall absorb the , 
just profits of the cultivator, so long will it be in vain to expect any confidence between 
them; so long will the demand of the year depend on the actual harvest, and all engage» 
ments continue nominal; and so long will there be a positive necessity for the zemindar to 
guard against the clandestine removal of his crops. 

40. At present all engagements are nugatory, The rents are so high that it is impossible 
to realize them, unless the crops prove more than usually favourable. The annual demand 
of the zemindar, therefore, still Auctuates with the seasons, and as he knows the rvots will 
do all in their power to deceive him, he is obliged to ascertain their actual resources by 
means of appraisers, and the settlement is in etlect concluded in the same way as if no 
agreements existed, 

41. When I took charge of the Nozeed zemindarry, I found the balances of rent out- 
standing against the Weyore aud Madoor pergunnahs amounted to no less than rupees 
1,478,914, 10. 3., or one-third of the sum of which agreements had been passed; but the 
collections of the zemindar had all along kept pace with the crops, and the sum here men- 
tioned was the difference between the amount of the origiual rent and the actual produce of 
the land. 

42, After the foregoing remarks, I may perhaps be expected to give my opinion regarding 
thy justice and legality of the collections which are made after the division of the produce. 
Cr tbeir injustice to the ryot I think there can be but little doubt; but as such were the 
rites * of assessment prevailing in the cultivated lands, in the year preceding the assessment 
of the permanent jumma, the provisions of Regulation XXX. a.p. 1802, have put their 
legulity beyond dispute. * Nor is this all. In the accounts which formed the basis of the 
permanent jumma established on the several zemindarries in this district, the sircar's receipt 
amounted at the least to 60 per cent. of the crop. 1f, therefore, it were now determined to 
limit the demand of the zemindars to 50, and thus reduce their resources to per cent. below 
the standard at which they were originally rated, it is obvious that the demand of the 
Government should, for a time at least, be reduced in the same proportion, for however true 
it may be that the increase of cultivation would eventually make ample amends for the loss 
of income that would attend the fimt introduction of the arrangement, it must be remem- 
bered that sume years must elapse before the country could be so far improved as to make 
up tho dujerence; and that as the compensation therefore would be distant, while the loss 
would be immediate, the failure of the zemindur's funds might bring these lands to sale 


during the interval. +'There is no one who regrets the present condition of the agncultural 
classes 


manearen annaran NENNEN EE Ei d 
* Section g, Regulation XXX a 1802. Where disputes may arise respecting rates, they shall be 
determined according to the rates prevailing in the cultivated landa, in the yeur preceding the assess- 
taent of the permanent jumma on such lands,” t 
t Lo the estates belonging te miners the court of wards might perhaps try the experiment with 
nh antage, aud it is possible their success might eventually Jead others to tollow their footsteps in order 


to nreveut their ryota Irom enugrating, But it must not be expected that the friends of the boya wow 
; willingly 
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but E must leave it for clearer heads than mine to determine how far " 
The zemindars already complain of the hardship of being Appendix, No. 89. 


moturpha,” and other items, which were erroneously include — 
Letter of 


classes more than I do, ! 
it is capable of correction, 
debarred from collecting the “ l h 1 
in the accounts on which their assessments were foanded, and if the general prosperity of G. E. Russell, e 
the country should be thought to require some modification in their preseut. rates of cok 20 March n N 
lection, I must repeat that it would be but eommon justice to make a corresponding = " 
reduction in the amount they expected to pay, . " 
43. lu the settlement of Talaprole however it became fhecessary for me to adopt far dif- 
ferent principles. ‘fo have taken the actual receipts of former times as the standard of my 
* demand, and thus to have calculated the future rents on accounts which showed the just 
gains of the husbandmen to have been absorbed by the collections of the landlord, would 
have been worse than absurd, I thought it better to fix my assessment with reference to 
the quantity of grain and pulse that had really been produced ; and as the last seven years . 
had been marked by every variety of season, and the extent of ground under cultivation 
remained the same, I adopted the average harvest of that period as the groundwork of my 
calculations, The usual fees were then deducted, and the residue being divided into two 
equal portions, the moiety of the sircar was eonverted into money at rates established on & 
medium of seven years’ selling prices, and the emount was distributed on the different ryots 
with reference to the situation and former produce of their lands. ae 
44» It will be found, therefore, that the assessment amounts to about 45 } per cent. of the 
gross produce hereafter actually brought to account, and the share of the ryot to 49]. 


For example, . 
Pootties. t. s. 


Gross produce, say =- = = = o 7 o7, 100 =. + 
Deduct the customary fees = - = =< - © = 9-7- 
Net produce remaining for division between the sircar and the ryot - . gl = = 
Sircar share, at 50 per cent, - e = c = c7 =| 451300 - 
Share remaining to the ryot r 0. 2 2 c cj. 4510 = . 
* Add ryot’s pfoportion of the fées, deduction above ~=- -| ^ 4 + - * See para. 26. 
Total share of the ryot - = - =o - 49 10 - 


45. It may, perhaps, be thought that even the portion here allotted to the Government is 
moore than can be exacted without disabling the husbandman from increasing his stock and 
extending his cultivation, and I admit the objection would stand good if the past produce 
could be considered to show the utmost quantity of grain that the soil is capable of yielding ; 
but [ take it the fact is otherwise in this district, ‘bis self-evident, indeed, that the impo- 
sitions under which the ryots have hitherto laboured must have rendered them comparatively 
careless of their tillage, The interest they held in the crop was not sufficient to stimulate 
them to exertion. But the case is now altered. The limitation of the sircar demand secures 
to them the full fruits of their industry, Their personal advantage is now more immediately 
concemed in the fertility of their fields, and as industry can do much in improving the soil t, 
there cannot be a doubt but the future harvests will leave, them afar more considerable 
share than that which has here been estimated. ` . 

46. In order to obviate the vexatious interference to which they would be exposed if the 
fees which it is usual to deduct from the gross produce were allowed to fluctuate with the 
seasons, they have been fixed on an average of former years, and the claim of each indi- 
vidual has been reduced into a specific quantity of grain, and is inserted in & list lodged in 
“he hands of the cumum, By this arrangement the cultivator is made the sole master of 

‘ 18 


villingly accede te any innovation on what they have been accustomed to consider their juat rights. 
The profits of a zemindar are supposed to be equal to one-half of the assessment which he pays to the 
Government; in other words, the principle of the permanent settlement was, that the Government 
sliould receive two-thirds of the Revenues, and that the remaining third should belong to the zemindar. 
The only way, therefore, to introduce a new rate for collecting the Sircar dues from the cultivators, 
without exciting distrust and oppesition on the part of the zemindar, would be to guarantee to the minors 
the regular payment of their allowances during the periods of their respective minorities, and the further 
payment, when they came of age, of any sum in which the actual Revenues from their districts may be 
tound to have fallen short of the amount which the Government have calculated them to receive. For 
instance, the young zemindar of Noozeed will be 10 years more under the court of wards, aud as the 
permanent assessment on his lands is 1,13,370. 6. 2, Madras rupees, his annual Revenues must be 
Computed at 56,685. 3. 1. Madras rupees ; the amount, therefore, to be guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment for 10 years, and to be realized by the collector in addition to the Government's own claim of 
11,93,703. 13. 8. Madras rupees, would be 5,66,851. 14. 10. Madras rupees, besides interest, 

Iu my own mind I am perfectly eonvinced that the Government would not in reality run any risk by 
such a step. The collections would most assuredly exceed the aggregate sum abovementioned, and the 
Surplus would of course become the sole property of the zemindar. For-the object of the Government 
would not be to enrich themselves, but to obviate the possibility of their subjecting the landlord to loss 
by their endeavours to benefit bis peasantry. tC 
_ Y At present manure is only used in garden lands; nor is this surprising, since the fruits of the ryot’s 
Indur'ry are now almost wholly taken from him. ‘ 
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his crop, and can thresh it whenever he pleases; but if the dues of the village servant 
left to depend on the actual result of the harvest, he could not beat out a iio cen until 
the curnum should choose to attend and take an account of the produce. - ‘ 

47. Lhave already adverted to the very imperfect state in which the village nianiams - 
are now found, and have ventured to hazard the opinion, that those which still remain in the 


. enjoyment of the inhabitants are remnants of the old Hindoo institutions. Be this as it 


may, however, the Government have relinquished the power of restoring the people of these 
sircars to their original rights; and all that we can now do is to secure them in the pos- 
session of those which have survived the general wreck, In Talaprole the maniams are- 
confined to the head-inbabitant, curnum and vetty man, The former was granted in fusly 
1196, for digging a tank, but the others have descended from father to son from times beyond 
the reach of memory or tradition, + 

48. The total extent of the land belonging to the village is 8,200 acres, 5 } koontahs +- 
of these 1,970 * acres, 29 à koontahs, are under cultivation ; 4,869 t acres, 12} koontahs, are- 
waste, but capable of yielding produce; and 1 420 acres, 3 koontahs, are altogether unfit for 
the purposes of agriculture. The proposed assessment on the cultivated ground amounts in. 
the aggregate to Madras rupées 13, 250.1. 9. and averages one Tupee, nine pice, per acre of 
dry land; five rupees, four annas, per acre of wet land; and five rupees, three annas, and. 


` one pice, per acre of garden land, 


"The rates are as follows: 
High Land. 


Class Rate per Acre. 
Ist. - - - - - - P -— - = 1 6 
` od. es 1 : - 
3b rre -— 0 a5 6 
tbh © - . >» ey = 2. c: of 219 
Low Land. 
ist. id = = - » - E - e - 7 - ~~ 
= ee or s n s. n e| 513 4 
gdo 2 - = e - = e e r e 410 8 
qth, - MEL ÉL e č æa ZZ LL 38- 
" Garden Land. 
ste 2 - cQ 0. a r - 
9d. .- ^. -< - .. © - - c œf 1010 - 
3d. - LI . - - - - - - - 8 8 - 
qth, -° -~ - 5 © = >œ E» D LE --- 
| AM GA NL CELINE E TS. 
Gh. - ~ NEL s ç e s e č s 3 8 8 
yh = = = © 2 = 2 8 è = 213 4 
Sth. 2 5 - f= ee c5 0c c 22 = 
Bk uc Co ee Pa s e LEE SE Siege 
10th. - i .> a - ~ - - " " -11 4 
49. The 
pna—— —————————————————————————— 
Acres. Gs. 
®Sareeland = © > © «= 1597 26 
Enamland - + + - - 373 si 
1,970 29] 
+ Saree land © + = + = 4,736 9 
Enam land =- 2+ >e e - 133 101 
4,869 131 
f M.Rj. a. pe | MsR a. p 
1 List on the wet lands =- =- =- -* e 109 35 
eus toomonloo, o compensation at a n$ 7 8 
Total list on wetland » = - © >œ ——————, AMO» 
liston dry land = = = - © œ . > - | 87:0 = 11 
List on garden land . a o >» œ . - . | 353 13 5 
Total List on Sirear land + " - -| 3,001 9 5 
Add Revenue from alienated lands =. + . . 248 8 4 
Total Demand. + » + -| $250 | g. 
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. 49. The assessment on the paddy lands includes the demand on account * of compen- " 
sation for tank repairs, but on a reduced scale. The average of sums annually collected Appendix, No. 89. 
under that head was, Madras rupees 157. 2,5; but as the receipts had exceeded the expen- NDA 
diture, it has now been calculated at Madras rupees 118. 7. 8. only, and has been distri- paer s 
buted on all the low acres under cultivation, the first class paying half a rupee, and the others ps Michi bs 
roportionably less. HE UC J 

P ds In oaen the rates now submitted for the confirmation of the Board, it will be 
proper to keep in mind that they relate to the lands of a single village only, and must not, 
therefore, be considered as showing the general nature of the soil throughout the district. 
If the settlement had been extended to an entire talook, it weuld have been necessary to 
make more classes, and in that case the acres which fill the first place in the present list 
would probably have found a very different + rank. f M. 

&1. Theactual collections during the last seven years averaged, Madras rupees 3,843. 0. 4; 
and as the jumma now fixed is only Madras rupees 3131. 10. 1 f, the reduction amounts to. 
18 j per cent.; but this apparent loss will soon be more than compensated by the increase 
of cultivation &. The waste ground is capable of yielding even a greater Revenue than that 
heretofore tilled; and while Í hope that the explanation I have offered will be sufficient to 
show that the difference between the past and the present jumma has arisen from the aboli- . 
tion of unjust exactions, rather than in a sacrifice of the landlord’s just dues, I feel an equal, 
confidence that the eagerness with which the ryots have hailed the Sene of system, and, 
the satisfaction they express at the prospect of being exempted from an arbitrary and unde- 
fined demand, may be relied upon as a pledge of future exertion; that the rents will be 
collected with facility; and that the gradual diminution of the wastes will testify the justice 
of the settlement, and the increasing prosperity of the village. | . 

52. 1 wish [ could feel the same confidence in respect to the general issue of my inquiry * 
into the respective rights of the zemindars and ryots.. It is a difficult and important under- 
taking, and I am sensible how deficient this branch of my report will be found ; but as your 
Board are aware that the records of former times could afford me little or no, information | 
relating to the important subjects connected with the administration of the Revenues of the 
Northern Circars, I trust I shall readily be excused for any errors I may have fallen into in 
st progress through the intricate and hitherto unbeaten tract which I have here endeavoured 
to describe, : mE : 


I have, &c. ' 
Masulipatam, (signed) G. E. Russell, 
20 March 1819. Collector. 
; s 
Appendix, No. 90. 
REPLIES to Seventeen Questions poed by the Government of Fort St. George, relative Appendix, No. 90. 
to Meerassy Right, by Mr, F. W. Ellis, Collector of Madras. ` — 
à : . Introduction to 
INTRODUCTION. 7 Mr, Ellis's 


' À Meerassy Paper. 
In consequence of the letter addressed by the Government to the Board of Revenue, ; 
under date the 2d August 1814, the Board ordered a copy of it to be sent to the collector 
of Madras among others, directing his particular attention to the 17 first questions. The 
Teplies to these questions were accordingly submitted to the Board, under date the 3oth 
May 1816. The following extracts are from the letter which accompanied them. 
Par. 3. “ The replies now transmitted are confined to the first 17 questions, which relate 
to meerassy right ; most of the rest regard the decennial settlement, which, according to your 
secretary's letter, I am not required to answer. On some of these, however, I might have 
given an opinion; but I have considered it preferable to confine myself entire y to the 
questions which relate to the landed tenures of the country, respecting which all persons 
conversant with the Southern Provinces under this Governmenf must have been enabled 
M to 


* See para.29, 4 The mettah ground in particular is sandy, and of a very inferior quality, 


Te i M.Rs a. p. 
1 Toral average collections, including all items - ~ a $843 = 4 
Present list on the cultivated land -~ = a a $03t 10:1 


Difference - -.- - m 6 3 
—— 


Which is equal to 184 per cent. . 


§ List on cultivated land. < e - . . 343» 10 1 
List which the land now uncultivated is capable of yielding 4,049 15 1 


Difference - + - - gu 5g - 


WR qu rts 


| Mr. Secretary Campbell's Letter, dated 27th November 1817. 
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to obtain information, more or less accurate in proportion to the diligence of their in- 


uiries. 

1 4. In addition to the replies furnished by myself, 1 beg leave also to lay before the 
Board another set prepared by Bomaconta Sancar4ya Brahman, late sheristadar of thia 
cutcherry, and now the English head-master of the Collere of Fort St. George*, The 
original of this is writen in Tamil, because to that tongue belong all the technical terms and 
peculiar expressions used to denote the various incidents belonging to meerassy tenures: the 
translation has been made by me, and I have added to it the explanatory notes which will 
be found in the margin. The two sets of replies have not been written in communication: 
when they agree, therefore, they corroborate each other; when they differ, if it be as to 
facts, the superior authority must be allowed to the native: for the facts respecting meerass 

and its privileges are not matter of speculation, they are known to every inhabitant of the 
country where they exist, who are brought up in the habitual exercise or observation of 
them: the terms which express them they have received from the lips of their mothers, 
they have formed the prattle of their infancy, and they remain indelible in their minds and 
on their tongues. Moreover, Sancaraya having served for thirty years in various situations 
in the Revenue and Judicial departments, both in the Northern and Southern Provinces 
under this Presidency, has had a greater opportunity of making himself acquainted with the 
subject on which he writes than usually falls to the lot either of Europeans or Natives, from 
which bis superior acquirements have enabled him to derive peculiar advantage, 

5. “ In submitting these papers to the Board, I am aware that they contain a mere out- 
line of the various incidents which connect themselyes with the consideration of meerassy 
right, and, indeed, the general nature of the questions must necessarily render the replies 
general also, The subject, however, is of the first importance, and well worthy of a more 
careful investigation than it has ever yet received; for though information, to a certain 
extent, will be found on record respecting it, this has been furnished at distant periods, is 
scattered therefore through many volumes, and is accessible to those only who are enabled, 
by particular knowledge of the records in which it is contained, to refer to it. Were this 
embodied with euch additions as general and local inquiry would obtain without much diffi- 
culty, the whole might be digested into a regular treatise on the landed tenures prevalent 
in the severa! provinces under this Presidency, from which the service, the junior part of it 
especially, might derive considerable advantage, and of which the multifarious subjects ean- 
not be embraced by mere official reports.” 

This address and its enclosures were forwarded to Government by the Board of Revenue, 
under date the 17th April, and the receipt of them acknowledged on the gth September 
1817, Of these letters the following are extracts: 

Par. 2. “ In soliciting the attention of the Richt honourable the Governor in Council to 
the enclosures in this letter, it is due to Mr. Ellis to record the high sense the Board enter- 
tain of their merits. The difficult and intricate subject of meerassy right has been dis- 
cussed in these papers with much ability and wanni and the information they contain is, 
in the opinion of the Board, generally so correct and important, that they beg leave to re- 
commend that the enclosures to Mr. Ellis's letter be printed for the use of the service at 
large. 

Par. 2. * The Governor in Council has observed with much satisfaction the opinion ex- 
pressed by you, with regard to the correctness and general value of the information sube 
mitted to you by Mr. Ellis, collector of Madras, on the subject of meerassy tenure, and 
agreeably to your opinion, desires that the papers in which that information js contained 
may be printed for the use of the service at large." 

Government also, at the instance of the Board of Revenue, were subsequently pleased to 
approve the printing of the compilation attached to these papers, under the title of the 
Additional Appendix, and the publication of the sketch of the country known to the 
natives by the name of Tondamandalam, prefixed to the first Appendix, the geographical 
part of wbich has been prepared under the directions of the ollicer in charge of the Survey 
department. : 

[a this map the original boundaries of the ancient Tamil province of Tondamandalam 
have been laid down with ,autficient correctness; but the situation assigned to some of the 
cottaims is doubtful, and hereafter, perhaps, when statistical and antiquarian research shall 
be more frequent and more methodically conducted, may be found to be erroneous. Mr. 
Barnard, who conducted the original survey of the joghire in the year 1770, has not 
noticed this ancient division of the country into cottams and nadus; but they are in- 
dd referred to, and the number of euch stated, in Mr. Place’s report of the 6th of 

une 1709. 

To the people, however, these divisions, in detail at least, are still well known, and, as 
frequently instanced in the following pages, are always referred to in deeds drawn up 
according to the old form; it would be easy, therefore, by inquiry on the spot, to ascer- 
tuin, if not the precise boundary, the relative situation and general extent, not only of 
every cattam, but of every nidu throughout that part of the province which remains in pos- 
session of the original Tamil settlers, and they may possibly be traced even in those parts 
from which they have been expelled hy the encroachments of their Telugu and Cannadiya 


neighbours, 
E The 


-—— M o MM So Antennae n ie n rire rr a a a MOL UT THU an ———Á—— 

* Bomicunta Sancara Sastri, the name by which this Brahman was latterly known, resigned. his 
aituation in the College, and was restored to thar of Sheristadar in the huzzür euteberry ot Madras, 
vn the mt October 1816, on tlie salary of that office being increased, and is since deceased, , 
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tw endixes require little explanation additional to that afforded by their cone 

ig s p which comis of pra documents in the native languages, collected Appendix, No. 90, 
from different parts of Southern India, some widely distant from the others, most of the — 
incidents connected with mirsi are noticed, and frequent allusions made to the systems of racine w 
finance and general government which prevailed in the Hindu States anteriorly to the M ds i i 
Mahomedan conquest. These it has been endeavoured to illustrate by the notes at. “cuss "Spe 
tached to the translations. Each document being accompanied by its own gloss, repeti- 
tion will, consequently, be found to eccur frequently in these notes: this has been inten- 
tionally deest to the references which would otherwise have been constantly necessary. 

The additional Appeadix contains, in abstract, the principal information oa the records 
of the Board of Revenue relative to mírási right, and other documents tending to elucidate 
the general subject, in English. To these, occasional remarks have been attached, whorever 
particular allusions or general facts have appeared to require further explanation. 


REPLIES To QUESTIONS. 


Par. 1. Previously to replying to these questions, it is. necessary to define the mean- Mr. Ellis's 
ing of the term meerassy (mirasi), and to state the acceptations in which it is intended to pteerassy Paper. 
be used. : 

. 8. The word mirds*, originally signifying inheritance, is in Southern India employed 

as a general term to designate a variety of rights, differing in nature and degree, but al | 

more or less connected with the proprietary possession, or usufruct, of the soil, or of its 
uca E ; : 

3. That right to the hereditary possession, or, as some consider it, to the occuphtiou, of 
land, differing locally in mode, but always the same in essence, universally known by 
the people, and generally allowed by Government in all the provinces under this Presi- 
dency}, the Northern Circars and the Ceded Districts excepted, is called mirds. The 
mányams, lands free of tax, and méreis, fees at various rates, received in kind from the 
general produce, and other privileges of the cániy&tchicár, eavelcár, curnum, panjangan, 

J taleiyáni, vetti, carpenter, iron-smith, washerman, &e. &c., officers and servants attached 
to each village, is called miras; the right of the ulcadi-payacari, or permanent cultivator, to 
the hereditary usuftuct of. the land, is called mirds}; so is the right to the circar share of 
the produce of land held by special grant ander the various denominations of servamanyam, 
ardhamányam, stótryam, candicam, enaum, mocassah, &c. &c.; and so also, in fine, is any 
office, privilege, or emolument descending hereditanly. . 

4. Mirasi in land, and the mírási of the village officers §, differs considerably in every district. 
Tn the tract of the country known to the natives by the name of Tonda-mandalam, extending 
from the limits of Nellore nearly to the Colleroon, and embracing the two divisions of 
Arcot and the Jaghire, landed mírási is marked by distinctions no where else known, the 
proprietary mírásidars|| holding a certam extent of land free of all assessment, and being 
entitled to receive fees, under the various denominations of cuppatam, cánimerei f[, calpadi, 

cálvásem, 


* The word is Arabic, but like other Revenue terms is derived to the languages of India through 
the Persian, whence the final $ or y, representing the izáfet with which it is often written; in Tamil, 
taking the idiomatic termination of that tongue, it becomes mirasu. 

1 Generally speaking, mírási right in land prevails wherever the Tamil language is spoken, and 
all terms expressive of this right and its incidents belong to this language. This specification does 
not exclude the provinces now called Malabar and Canara; for Malayálma, the dialect of the 
former, and Tuluva, the dialect of the latter (for Canarese is not the native tongue of this country, 
but of the conquerors or colonists of it), are immediate derivatives from the same source as the 
modern Tamil, i 

i The Pareiyer, Paller, and Palli serfs claim mirds in the incidents of their villainage; and it is 
generally allowed to them and their descendants, on proving their former residence in the village, 
however long they may have been absent from it. The two first of these are mostly the slares of the 
Velliler, and the latter the vassals of the Brabman Mírásidara. rad 

4 In the Circars the shoudri, moeuddim, or chief reddi, has usually an extent of land allowed 
him rent-free; but as the office is held at the pleasure of the zemindar, and euch land transferred 
from incumbent to incumbent, it differs essentially from the cániyátchiemányam. Se, it would 
appear, does the mányam held by the pattéls in the Ceded Districts; for these may be resumed in 
case of what is considered default by the Circar officers, though is would also appear that in such / 
case the office and mányam is usually given to a relation of the family. I may have used the word 
appear, because it may perhaps be ultimately found that these mányams are really míràsi, in which 
case the anomaly will exist of cániyátchi-mírási without mírási in the várapet lands. a 

| Cánipátchi-mányam, from this circumstance, the mírásidars, known in other provinces by the 
names of Cánicárer, Gareicárer, Janmacérer, &c. are in this called Cániyátchicárer, The original 
cÁniyátchicárs of Tondei were of that tribe of vellálers, agriculturists, called Tuluva, Vellálers, 
but now cániyátchi is held by Brahmans, Reddis, Pullis, Shánars, and others. Where, however, the 
c4niy4tchi has thus passed from the original holders, it frequently happens that the present owners 
do not enjoy the cántyátchi-mányam, and often also none of the other swantantrams, possessing only 
a property in the várapet lands, 

S This fee is received by the labourers of the mírásidars, whether slaves or hired servanta; but 
this in its effect is the same as if paid to the mirasidars themselves. Miéreis of all descriptions are 
received in three ways: in the straw before threshing, in grain before measuring, from the Govern- 
ment share after division, Certain fees, the ewatantra-dittam, are always received in grain, and gene- 
rally the Curnum and Cávelcár have a fee from the Government share; but, in other respects, the 
Custom varies in every village, the same officer sometimes receiving a mérei once only, sometime: 
twice, and sometimes thrice. 
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cálvásem, &c., from the gross produce of all taxable lands, and tunduvárem, a portion of the 


Appendix, No. 90. produce, or, as called in Sanscrit, swámibhogam, the landlord's right, from all land culti- 


Landed Tenures. 


T 


vated by payacaris, or persons not mírásidars. This species of mirási is divided into two 
kinds: pasung-carei, where the whole lands of the village are held jointly, and either culti- 
vated in common, or divided yearly or at some other fixed period, according to established 
custom, among the proprietors; arudi-carei, where the lands are held in severalty, and gub- 
ject, consequently, to no periodical distribution. 

5. In the provinces known to the natives by the compound term Shózha-Shéra-Pándi- 
yam, ime ine all the country to the south of the Colleroon, aud some districts immediately 
to the north of that river*, the cániyátchi, cuppatam, and other privileges enjoyed by the 
mírásidar of Tondei, are unknown. The-whole of the lands, with the exception of the 
official mányams, are várapet t, or taxable, and though instances occur of pasung-carei, or 

i joint proprietary, they are more frequently held in arudi-carei, severalty +; often in what is 
‘called eca-bhogaim, where the whole village is the sole property of an individual, 
'. 6. In the three southern provinces of the tract called by the natives Malayalam, the coast 
of Malabar, there are no villages, and consequently no orhts of any kind in common. Each 
family of nayers reside apart on their own estate, and hold their jenmam richt free of all 
participation or control, and formerly free of all rent, the share which the law gives the 
sovereign in the produce of land having been commuted for military service, each nàdu & 
or district, being assessed at so many armed náyers, instead of so many measures of grain, 
or so many veray fanams. 

7. This was also the condition of the fourth or northern division of Malayálam, Tulu- 
nådu, now called Canara, before the foundation of the Vidyanagara, or, as corruptly called, 
the Bijannugar empire, in which this district was, by force or agreement, included. A 
general assessment was then introduced, grounded on the share allowed by law to the 
sovereign in landed produce, one-sixth; this has since, by successive additions, been con- 
siderably increased, but does not appear to have operated any considerable alteration in 
landed tenures, which, divested of al community of right, like those of Malabar, are nearly 
the same as those which obtain in the arudi-carei villages to the south of the Colleroon, 
There appears, however, in practice, to exist this essential difference, that though the mort- 

ge, assignment, and temporary or permanent lease of meerassy land are known in the 

istricts of Tanjore, Madura, and Coimbatore, they are not generally prevalent, the actual 
cultivation of the lands being more or less in the hands of the meerassidars, by whom the 
circar revenue is paid. On the contrary, subordinate tenures of all kinds are very common 
in Canara, and in many districts of Malabar the possession of the land has passed from the 
proprietary jenmacar to under-tenants of various descriptions, who render him a swami- 
bhogam|,, or acknowledgment of superiority, pay the government rent, and enjoy all remain- 
ing profits. 

8. Otticial meerassy§ varies in different provinces in an equal degree with landed 
meerassy, and it prevails frequently where the latter is unknown. The carnica meerassy **, 
the hereditary right to the mányams tt, méreis, and other privileges attached to the office 
ee or village accountant, exists throughout the Northern Circars, the province 

escribed by its native name Tondei, the Ceded Districts,and Canara, where a person hold- 
ing it is known by the Canarese appellation shànabhógu. In the provinces to the south of 
Colleroon, and in Malabar, carnica meerassy does not exist. Again, the grüma-cável mee- 
rasay, belonging to the village watcher or police-officer, exists in the districts to the north and 
south 


* Though here included in one general notice, each of these countries, which for ages formed 
separate kingdoms, have their own particular usages with respect to landed tenures; nay, the 
usages of one nadu (district), in either of them, will frequently differ from those of the neighbouring 
one; these, however, are local differences, with which it would be useful to be acquainted, but which 
modify, do not alter, the mirasi right common to them all. 

+ The term várapet, from váram, feld produce or a share of it, (whence uda-váram, the whule 
produce, mel-varam, the share of the Government, cudi-varam, the share of the cultivator), and pettu, an 
adjunct used in similar compounds, froin pettel to take, signifies properly, land from which the 
revenue is received in kind, in contradistinction to tírvapet, land on which a fired money-rent is paid. 
It is used here, however, and in other places, in opposition to manyau, to designate land prying 
revenue, as originally all land was virapet, the tirveis, moncy rents, having been introduced in modern 
times. 

$ In Tanjore this tenure is commonly known by the Hybrid term pala-bhégam. Individuals fre- 
quently hold land in severalty in many villages, and sometimes many villages in sole property. 

§ ‘The crral'-otpati states the established levy to which each nadu was liable. : s 

j| In some mortgage tenures this acknowledgment ig not given, though the right of superiority 
still exists, the whole profits from the land being nbsorbed by the interest of the sum borrowed. 

T The emoluments of all odicial meerassy cousist of a certain extent of mányam or rent-free lands, 
generally in proportion to the extent and value of the village, and of a merel, or tixed per-centage 
of the produce of all varapet land under cultivation, The whole of the official mauyams of the 
village are called terapadi-mànyams, recorded rent-free land, in contradistinction to the sunnud or 
dumbalu-manyams (enaums), given in later times to varivus persons, and on various accounts, by 
special grant, ; 

** Manyams are not always attached to this meerassy ; mereis, or similur privileges, always are; 

^ these in the Circara are called Siccga. : 

tt The nattu or sthla-curnum, district accountant, an ollicer of the ancient Hindu system, was 
superseded during the Mahomedan Governments by the canangoe and desh-pandi, and has now, I 
believe, everywhere ceased to exist. 
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south of the Colleroon, from the borders of Nellore to the extremity of Tinnevelly ; the mén- 
cável meerassy, enjoyed by the district watcher until its abolition by Government, existed 
latterly only to the south of that river*, The meerassy of the inferior officers of police 
exists, not only in the provinces above-mentioned, but throughout the Circars and Ceded 
"Districts; and, co-extensive with this, is the meerassy of the various village servants, from 
the panjagen, the astronomer, who casts pativities and expounds the almanac, to the 
vettiyen, who sweeps the village choultry and cutcherry, if there be one, keeps the thresh- 


‘ing-floor in order, and performs: various other minor services I In Malabar there is no 


‘official meerassy ; in Canara none but that of the shánabhóga. — 

9. In every district wherein landed or official meerassy is established, the former, whether 
held jointly or severally, whether the land be cultivated generally by the meerassidars or by 
under-tenants, is without restriction heritable and transferable; the latter, moreover, is always 
heritable, and in a limited degree transferable§. In all cases, the property, right, or privilege 
-which is not heritable is not meerassy, but meerassy may exist without being transferable. 

.0. According to the ancient divisions of the country, still well known to the people, the 

-home-farm villages of Madras consisted of eight maganams lying in the Nayaru Nadu, 
dependent on the Puzhel Céttam, a district of Tonda-mandalam, a province, during the last 
Hindu government that existed in this part of India, of the Chandragiri R&jyam: in Tonda- 
.mandalam, the caniyStchi-meerassy ||, as it may appropriately be called, distinguished by the 
-rent-free lands held by the meerassidars, and the fees and other privileges received by them, 
-has, as already shown, always existed Ẹ ; to this, therefore, the tollowing replies will, unless 
-otherwise stated, be confined. At present, a part only of the villages of the home-farm is 
attached to the Madras collectorate; the minuter illustrations necessary for the better 
understanding of the following observations can, therefore, only be taken from these. ` 


: Q. i. “ How, 


rr i MM M MH M  Ó 


* Tondaman, and other méncávelcars to the south of the river, claimed meerassy in Udeiyapáleiyam, 
Ariyalàr, and other districts to the north of it, included in the limits of the ancient Shózha-manda- 
lam. Instances of the existence of this right occur also in Tonda-mandalam. The cárvéti raja 

^(Bomráz) claims it over part of the Jagir, and his claim, Ibelieve, was allowed during the Nabob's 
government. ; FAO A 

+ [have mentioned two that frequently occur in the list of village servants. They are accounted 
twelve, but the number and denominations vary ia every district: the carpenter, iroosmith, washer- 
man, and potmaker, will be found, I believe, in every list, seldom now the bard and schoolmaster ; 
the latter more frequently in Agrahárams than in Sádra villages. 

1 What I have here said with respect to the prevalence of the different kinds of official meerassy 
in different districts may not be ezacfly correct, though 1 believe it approaches the truth: of what is 

-stated as to landed meerassy E have less doubt. I have intentionally omitted any particular mention 
-of the meerassy pertaining to servamányams, sótriyams, enäms, &c. for having originated chiefly in 

modern times, they differ essentially from the ancient mecrassy of the country, and have, therefore, 
no immediate connexion with these questions, though, in a regular treatise on the landed tenures of 
this part of India, a careful explanation of them would be indispensable. 07 

$ See reply to the twelfth question, 

l|. As it is of importance that the signification of this word should be distinctly defined, 1 will first 
state it from the works of the R., J. C, Beschi, who wrote before the final conquest of the country by 

"the Moguls,and whose authority as a Tamil lexicographer is undeniable, and afterwards endeavour, 
also, to fix its precise meaning by etymological deduction. ` 

In Beschi's dictionary of the high Tamil, the first member of the compound is éxplained, “ pro- 

perty,” and the second, “dominion, power.” In his Tamil Latin Dictionary, the first thus: “2° id 
ad quod jus habemus hereditarium, sic ‘qui habet hujusmodi jus; in hoc sensu additur etiam 
* qui habet tale jus" And the second member thus; “‘quod fere semper unitur alii subst. ;" 
“(sic *eániyütchi" dominium ex jure hereditatis.” Céni is derived from the root, see, mark, and sig- 
‘nifies literally that which is seen, marked or recognized, and secondarily, hereditary property; from 
al, rule, govern; whence, also, dn, exe who governs himself, a man (vir), a male generally, is a 
"verbal in a reciprocating or reflective sense, and means, therefore, sel-rule, freedom from all 
restraint, manhood, independence, &c. Cåniyátchi, as thus deduced, signifies, therefore, that which is 
held in free and hereditary property, which is, in fact, the meaning assigned it by Beschi, as he uses 
‘the word “dominion” in the sense of the jurists.— Dominium est plena in rem potestas.” If 
Beschi, therefore, be not entirely mistaken with respect to this word, and the deduction from the 
radicals b which it is here supported wholly erroneous, cániyátchi (meerassy) can never, as some 
would make it, mean the mere usufructuary occupation of the soil, Usufruct is thus defined in 
‘the Institutes :—* Usufructus est jus alienis rebus utendi fruendi, salva rerum substantia, Est 
autem jus in corpore, quo sublato et ipsum tolli necesse est (Fide Inst. Imp. lib. iii, tit, iv.) 
As we proceed, every incident connected with meerassy willshow that it is not the use and enjoyment 
of a thing, the right to which vests in another, and of the substance of which the meerassidar cannot 
dispose ; and, on the contrary, that it is 4 thing over which he possesses full power, and his right to 
which continues to subsist even when the thing itself has bodily passed from him. Still less, as it 
has been argued (Minutes of Government of 8th January 1796), can it be merely “a preference 
‘of cultivation derived from hereditary residence ;" for in this case even the substituted dominion the 
usufructuary holds over the usufruct while in his possession could not exist, nor could there be any 
criterion of right with respect to it, for how is any judgment to be formed of a vague and indefinite 
reference? But if the question at all depends on the meaning of words, or, as it may otherwise 

e stated, if ‘the definition of the thing is to be deduced from the term describing it, all further 
argument on this point is futile, for it is clear that which signifies dominion or full poxer over land 
cannot also mean a preference in the cultivation of it, however derived. hee 
Plt he right, if original establishment give ground for righi, hay always existed, but in some parts 
of this tract the practice has certainly ceased. See the Introduction to the Appendix. 
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Q. 1. “ How has meerassy right hitherto been recognised and Tespected where 
meerassidars were not the renters 1" 


Meerassy (mírási} right has always existed in the villages within the boundaries of the 
supreme court from which the Revenue is paid tothe Madras cutcherry, and it still continues 
to exist; for though the lands were divided among the individual meerassidars, when what 
may be considered a permanent settlement was made with them by Sami Naic and Mr. 
Ogilvie, in 1802-3, and one of the grand features by which meerassy is distinguished in 
this part of India, the holding by joint shares under the pangu-málei * register was obli- 
terated, yet the certificates then issued confirmed to them every right they had previously 
possessed. : 


Q. 2. “ Does meerassy right extend to waste land 2” 


, Meerassy nght, wherever it exists, extends certainly to waste land+; but then the right 
is limited by the nature of the waste. The extent entered in the terapadi accounts under 
the head of sheyoul-carambu, or cultivable waste, they hold as they do the general yárapet 
or taxable lands of the village, and may cultivate it whenever their means permit, or rent it . 
to paracudis ; but in the anadi-carambu, or immemorial waste, though they possess the 

, exclusive right of cutting firewood, working quarries, &c., they have no right of cultivation, 


| much less can they claim any to break up common used for pasturage, or to cut down pro- 


ductive trees, as palmira, cocoa-nut trees, &c. In the terapadi accounts the lands are dis- 
tributed according to their several descriptions T, either waste or cultivated, and the meeras- 
sidars must enjoy them as thus entered. On the nattam they must build their houses, and 
no where else, they cannot cultivate or appropriate it to any other purpose; in the perumbóc 
they have no right to fill up tanks, stop watercourses, or obstruct roads; and so in other 
descriptions of land§. Meerassy right is confined to the use of these as they exist: no 
alteration can be made with respect to them by the meerassidars : I mean that they have no 
inherent right to do so. With the consent of the circar any beneficial change in the appro- 
priation of lands may take place, and a correspondent alteration must be made in the 
terapadi accounts. Thus, if part of the anádi-carambu lands be reclaimed, or a road in the 
perumboc be stopped up and cultivated, the extent must be transferred from this head to 
that of varapet, 


Q. 3. “ Is meerassy right forfeited for ever when cultivation is for a single season 
discontinued ?” 

Meerassy right is not forfeited by the discontinuance of cultivation for a single year, or 
any longer period, during the life of the meerassidar, his son, or his grandson; it would 
become forfeitable, that is, the claimant could not regain it, if it had passed into the pos- 
session of another, by the Hindu law ||, after the third generation, or after the lapse of the 
period of memory, determined to be one hundred years. If, however, by the word “ for- 
fcited" 4| it be intended to ask, whether, by omitting to cultivate, the meerassidar renders 

his 


* The pangu-milei-canaccu, which may be considered the second prt of the general village 
register, states the number of careis, or fixed shares, into which the whole meerassy is divided; the 
proportions possessed by each meerassidar ; the lands held by ulcudis; all mutations of these; and 
the actual distribution, 1n detail, of the cultivable lands, mányam or várapet, forthe current year, 
among every description of cultivator, meerassidar, ulcudi, or paracudi. 

f See the various documents in the Appendix, by which it will be observed that the waste, as well 
as the cultivated, lands, are invariably transferred by them. 

1 Teram, sort, kind; it is used technically, to denote the general heads under which the whele 
superficies of the village lands is arranged; idu, a term of the same general import, is employed to 
denote the quality of the soil, as mudel idu, land of the first quality, &c. Terapadi-canaccu, there- 
fore, is the first part of the general village register, recording the extent and description of the 
several kinds of land of which the whole is composed: the distribution of them, as stated in the pre- 
ceding note, 18 showa by the pangu-milei, 

§ The general descriptions into which land is distributed by the terapadi accounts are, perum- 
bócu, including generally the nattam, on which the village stauds, the paracheri inhabited by the 
pareiyers and chackillers, pagodas and all other buildings, rivers, tanks, large and small watercourses, 
and all other waters, roads, and burning places, Tarisu, of two kinds, seycal-carambu, cutivable 
waste; and anadi-carambu, immemorial waste. Tóppu, orchards and groves of an trees. 
Tóttacál, gardens, plantations of betel-vincs, &e Manyams, of two kinds; terapadi-manyam, rente 
free lands held under the village register, and sunnud or dumbála-mányam, rent-tree lands held by 
gpecinl grant. J Várapet, of two kinds, nanjey, wet land, and punjey, dry field, —— . 

|| The following quotation from the Matrica of the Vivahárs Cándam of the Mitácshara, the prn. 
cipal legni authority in Southern India, corroborates the statement here made: s Text XXXIIL 
* Acquisition is preftrable to enjoyment, except by direct ancestral descent, — Extract from the Com- 
mentary on thia test: “Except by direct ancestral descent, — Descent from three direct ancestors, 
namely, the father, and the rest is termed direct ancestral descent. —' Except by direct ancestral 
descent ;' this is also intended to point out the period of memory. In explaining this the come 
mentator quotes the following text from Cáttyáyanah ; * Enjoyment of land within the period of 
memory with acquisition, will be valid, beyond the period of memory, on account of the recollection 
not extending £o d (acquisition), regular descent for three generations. —1 1e proceeds, ‘ Period of 
memory, a period of one hundred years; for the Sruti (Vedam) says, ‘ Mun endures one hundred 

ears. ; 
s € To whatever extent the State may be entided to proceed in case of a breach of the compact to 


Cultivate on the part of the weerassidar, whether it be limited as here stated, or whether the ii 
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his lands liable to confisoation by Government, it may be answered, that by the implied F i 
compact under which these lands and the various meerassy pores are held, he is bound Appendix, No. go 
to cultivate bis full proportion of the várapet lands, according to the share he holds in the. Ma Eli 
village, and the wilfal neglect or refusal to do so is a breach of this contract, necessarily Meerase Pace, 
entitling the State to provide for the maintenance of its Revenues by other means; but I do y aper, 
not think that, either in strict right, or ete to the general practice of the country, the 
permanent forfeiture of meerassy would ensue from discontinuing merely the cultivation, 
either for one or any determinate number of years, If a meerassidar be sọ reduced in. cit 
cumstances as not to be able to bring under cultivation his share of the várapet, or if he 
should have abandoned agriculture for other pursuits, itis incumbent on hun.to provide for 
its culture, by granting to payacaris_such terms as. will induca them te bestow on it the. . 
advantages of their stock and labour: if he do not do this, the State has then a right to 
"employ páyacaris, either for the current year, or for a fixed, not an indefinite, number of 
ears, and perhaps to resume his mirdsi swantantrams, in ye ortion to the extent of land 
he has neglected to cultivate. The latter, however, though the justice of it might not be 
questioned, would be considered a harsh measure, and should not be resorted to, except in 
cases of extreme contumacy. If, after the admission of a pàyscari inte a village by the 
meerassidars, or after he has been established in it by the Government, he and his descen- 
-dants be allowed to continue in the uninterrupted occupancy of the lands they hold until the 
fourth generation, or until the lapse of a century, they become the legal proprietors, and by 
the practice of the country are uzhavadei ulcudical* owners by length of occupancy; for 
Custom so far modifies the law in this respect, that no duration of possession can constitute 
one whose ancestor was originally a stranger, a meerassy proprietor t: the owner by occu- 
pancy retains permanent possession of the land, and enjoys its produce, but he has no claim 
to any mir&si privileges, When the settlement above noticed was formed with the meeras- 
sidars, there were in some of the Madras villages spots of waste land for which they refused 
to take certificates, which have been since considered the property of Government; but this 
is a case in which the meerassidar, on the option offered o elie the varapet lands on 
a fixed money payment, or not, preferred resigning them, retaining all his other privileges ; 
and he cannot therefore be said to have forfeited them from neglecting to cultivate. 


Q. 4. “ Where meerassy right exists, has it always been respected by the officers of 
V Government in framing the jummabundy ?” E 


In the villages of Madras meerassy right has always been respected by the public officers; 
for being under the immediate eye of Government, injustice, whenever attempted, must 
have been liable to instant detection, and would of course be promptly corrected, To 
answer the question generally is perhaps exceeding the strict bound within which I ought 
to confine myself; but every person, conversant with the Revenue department, must be 
acquainted with many instances in which the officers of Government have not respected 
the right of the meerassidars. He must know that they have often been set aside from 
ignorance of their existence, or inattention to their extent, and often, also, to avoid any real 
ar fancied inconveniences, to which, from the views of the moment, they may have given, 
or appear to have given, origin. Another, and perhaps more frequent reason for dis- 
regarding this, which from every consideration of justice and policy ought to be an invio- 
lable right of the people, is its incompatibility with the interests of the native servants of 
Government, to which fixed rights and known demands must ever be inimical, 


Q. 5. “ If not respected by the officers of Government, has it nevertheless been 
V respected by the people themselves ?” 


I can only answer this question generally. I have known instances in which, when, in 

forming Revenue settlements, the rights or customs of the inhabitants have been disregarded, 

they 
RTI T P t a eee eet ` 
of resumption be absolute, there are instances of interference with meerassy right which cannot, on 
any principle, be justified, Admitting the meerassy to be forfeited for refusing to cultivate, it cer- 
tainly is not by the refusal of tha meerassidars ta take their village in rent; when, therefore, in 1796, 
the Government ofthat time, supporting the recommendation of the Collector in the jaghire, and 
rejecting that of the Board of Revenue, decided, “ that if the inhabitants of Tremashy persist in 
declining to take their villages upon the beriz, with the badernavees (deductions) from the customary 
shares of the inhabitants proposed by the Collector, he be authorized to transfer the meerassy pres 
ference of that village to whosoever of the inhabitants of the jaghire may be willing to take it under 
that assessment.” (See Consultation of the 8th January 1790.) This decision was felt by all ac- 
quainted with the subject, notwithstanding the various reasons adduced to support it, to be founded 
on erroneous principles, and subversive of the just rights of the people; rights fixed when the system 
f renting the Government share of the produce was unknown, and when, consequently, no such 
obligation as is here implied could have been imposed on the meerassidar, 

* The length of time necessary to constitute a payacari an ulcudi, will, I have no doubt, be 
found to vary considerably in different places, There is no general rule; and, except where a 
seta Custom is shown to exist, the precepts of the law must, therefore, in this, as in other cases, 

The reason of this is clear, The origin of meerassy is from the first settlement of the country, 
When the rights and its incidents were established, mi none but the descendants of the first pos- 
imi or their presimptive üssigna can hold mecrassy. New meerassy may. be created by competent 

authority where it does not exist; power only can alter the conditions of the old. 
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they have corrected the error by agreements among themselves. There is a strong feeling: 
Appendix, No. go. of justice existing among all ranks of the native population, in every question regarding the, 
Lan ded Teau possession of land *, which, enerally speaking, will prevent any direct violation of established 
res rights and customs; and I have little doubt, therefore, but that the paracudis, and other 
inferior cultivators, would in many cases continue to respect meerassy right, where it had 
not been respected by the officers of Government. It is within my knowledge, that in. 
fei districts, where the entire of the várapet lands have passed from the meerassidars, , 
and are now cultivated by paracudis under the Government renters, that the meerassidars. 
è jhave retained possession of their manyams, and, J believe, for I have not sufficient informa- 
tion to assert it, their méreis and other privileges. It is, | understand, in contemplation. 
to form a general ryotwari settlement. The tendency of this measure would be to destroy 
the samudáyem t, or joint proprietary, by dividing the varapet lands among the meeras- 
sidars, who would become renters ‘of the circar Revenue in proportion to the share held in. 
the village. But such effect, itis probable, would not take place: no division would be 
made, except in the books of the cutcherry, which did not accord with the prescriptive usage 
of the village, and, unless compulsory measures were adopted to prevent it, in those in 
which the pasung-carei tenure prevails, the land would continue to be changed periodically 

by lot, without reference to the circar rent-roll. 


Q. 6. “ In how many villages of the district does meerassy right exist 1" 


* There are within the collectorate of Madras 15 villages t, in each of which meerassy right 
has always obtained, but it is not in all of the Sine kd of these §, eleven villages were 
originally held in pasung-carei tenure, and under a regular pangu-málei register; the village 
of Mayilápür (St. Thomé) is in arudi-carei tenure, and has never, within the memory of man, 

ossessed a regular pangu-málei. This, no doubt, has arisen from the town of St. Thomé 
having, from an early period, been a settlement of the Portuguese, who, by purchase and 
other means, appear to have gradually effected an alteration in the customary tenure, though 
they did not oust the proprietors, similar to that operated in the other villages by the issue 
of certificates. The small village of Nedumbari was held by the family of the Cávilcár of” 
Madras in ecabhógám tenure |, but having been resumed with the other privileges of that 
officer by Mr. Place in 1796, and rented to the inhabitants of Perambür, the meerassy is 
now claimed by them. 


Q. 7. “ In how many villages is there no meerassy right?” 


There are no villages within the Madras collectorate in which meerassy does not exist, or 
has not existed €. ' 


Q. * 8. How many meerassidars are there in the district ?” 


The number of meerassidar families in each village within tlie collectorate of Madras is- 
shown in the following statement, taken partly from Mr. Place's terapadi accounts for fusi- 
lies 1201, 1202 and 1203, and partly from the village accounts, to which I have added the; 
shares into which the several villages were divided by the original pangu-málei, the distri-. 
bution of them among the actual meerassidars, the total value of the meerassy, and, with 
reference to the 14th question, the value of the highest, lowest and average meerassy, as. 


deduced from these data **. 
Names 


nr M M MM MM n ana 


* This perhaps is only a modification of tbe veneration felt for hereditary rank and right in 

general; but the assertion may appear contradictory to fact, and no doubt many facts might be 
; adduced to contradict it, 1 mean it to apply only to the sober disposition of the people, unin- 

fluenced by particulur passions, which swecp indiscriminately before them all the better feclings of 

human nature, f et . , 

+ This Sanscrit term, generally eps to the Tamil pasung-carei, is used specially to designate: 
lande not included in any carei, and held, therefore, in common. Such lands are to be found both. 
in pusung-carei and arudi-carci villages: there are still some in St. Thome, which Sami Naic left. 
undivided, 

t Some of these are upagráiname, or hamlets. T 

& The villages of Irungunam and Annan the first to the west, tbe second to the a h, ou 
stitute jointly the greater proportion of the site of the town of Madras. Triplicane, pue no 
meerussy hag existed for time immemorial, is an appanage, and the adjacent bey panes 
srütriyam to the pngodas at these places; the whole produce consists of quit-rent anc teady AU 1 
Collections. — Chintadripet is not n qw i anche E of Madras: it was establishe 
and given in srótriyam to the pagoda by the English Government. , . 

ll The Sici; also, saind $ hem; so that, in fact, it was held as servamanyam by this. 
fumily, It isentered as a srótriyam in Mr. Place's accounts. À HE . 

€« in the provinces in which Richey prevails, villages are found, which by the de d 
right are held by ulcudi-payaciris, who cannot translcr the land, and do not enjoy ue usta sotan- 
truma, The distinction between these and meerassy villages in the district of T innevelly is particu- 
larly stated in Mr. Lushington's Report, dated agth of December 1800. (Set paragripp gy a 

** Many ulienations had taken place in most of the villages entered in this qe ut ; : um a 
yarpett less than in any of the rest, previously to fusily 1204, or 1795, Ue wt jen oe 
‘Nr. Piace's accounta extend; the values, therefore, herein entered, are those of the meerassy 
remaining ut that period in the possession of original meerasaidurs, 
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Shares into which .| Total Value Greatest lowest 


vf Meerassy, 
: zx of Annoal Value | Annual Val ae Mone 
PEE un PI a CT 
of the i n x including — Meerassy Meerassy petia 
VILLAGES. I E Proportion Leld by Miss Merin of one of one anong the toa 
each Meerassidar, Cudivíram, | Meerassidar. | Meeratüdam | Meeramidure, 
BER - ; 
[sure bi pear pag f c | pagn foc pet fo e | page fee 
Tondipórpett - =| 18 | 10 ppc 414 19 53 | 41 19 77. | 10 16 191| 25 40 48 
een andAttapol-)| g e| ditto 294 35 43 | 49 574 | 13 12 581| 36 436 
Vyasarpidi == -| g| 7| ditto 385 33 60 | 4036 77 | 10 919 | 2523 8 - 
iai and Na 5|13] ditto 34316 -]-- - -fF- - .-] 48 go 16 
Purasavácam ~  -|13| 9 ditto 141 15 27 | 15 31 564| 34154 | 1039 20 
Ķilpácam - = =jı10| § ditto 4524 6| 9 465 2 12 36 424 72 
Chetipett - =- -,8|5 ditto | 120 12 28] 34 2 37 6.-49 | 15 143 
Veperi - = -jaja lu 103 36 46 | 51 40 63 | 51.40 63 | 514963 
Egmore (Ezhambür) ~] 15 | 15 l parie 146 3416| 93522 | 220 51| 93522 
RE 100] 100] 1 to 10 ditto | 368 20 5| 3638 - | 330 64 | 33064 
` Pudapácam "i - Eus E - -= 
Triplicane, (Tiruvullic- i E a S A E 
kém) - - -.f[^ . i : ; . 
Bt. Thomé (Mayilipdr) | 16] 5o]- -  -|.88053645|- - -[- - -|55.5 7l 
Average - -|18 | 20|- - =| 27642 g 35 860 | 12 620 | 293527 


Q. g. * How many cultivators are there ?" 


The number of inhabitants, as entered in Mr. Place's terapadi statements, for the years 
aforementioned, were in each village as follows; * 


Names of the Villages. - - Number of Inhabitants. 
Tondiyárpett =- = -= c 2 =- = 9476 
eugene and Attapllam -. = =- - =- = 
Vy&sapádi - =- - - - © ‘= = 1g 
Parumbürand Nedumbari =- ^ - = - = 1936 
Purasavácam eee uoc o 5 $200. 
Kilpacam -~ - - - - - = œ 56 
-Chetipett =~ - - - - - = = 10 
Veperi T7 0 5 5 - ^ MI? 
Egmore Arie oy ES Re RD, oe, FO 412 
Nungembácam and Orasandr - =- - - =- 308 
Pudupacam -` - = = =- - - - 12 
Trpicame =~ = = - = - - J — 
Maylápt - - - - - - - - 6,248 


l 


Total - - - ‘16,972 


The number of actual cultivators is not given, and perhaps could not be ascertained. At 
present circumstances are so changed, that there are bw. " any, inferior cultivators resident 
_ in the Madras villages. What remains of the village lands, not converted into gardens, is 

cultivated by hired labourers, sometimes engaged in one place and sometimes in another, 


and frequently more protitably employed as coolies. 
Q. 10. “ What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to the 
produce ?" 
Q. 11. What 


* The number of inhabitants assigned by these statements to the Madras villages, is. probably 
confined to the site of the nettan, as, if it were intended to include the entire population within the 
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Average Valuo - 


bounds of the villages, it must be much more considerable. Nearly the whole extent of Irungunam, - 


Attepollam, and ‘Triplicane, being covered with houses, the aite of the ancient nattam could not be 
distinguished, and for these, therefore, the population is not stated, 
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11. “ What is the average annu value of meerassy right i i 

Appendix, No. go. i en 0 £e 8 y right in proportion to the 
The following Abstract is taken from Mr, Place's terapadi statement of four maginams of — 
the home farms, which inclade most of the villages now under this collectorate, and will 
show the annual value of the meerassy right, including under this term the caniyatchi mán- 
yam, méreis, and the inhabitants’ share of the total váram, in proportion to the Produce ands 
to the Revenue at the period this account was prepared. The permanent settlement since 
“made being chiefly founded on the results of Mr. Place’s management, the preseut value of 
e» . meerassy in these districts remains probably the same as here shown. 


— 


Landed Tenures. 


MONEY. 


Measures, 


Pags. |f. c. 


Total produce of the four maghnams of the home farms in fusilies 1802, 


1803, and 1804 -= we 41,08,331 | 38,575 40 0 
GRAIN. MONEY. 
Dgbvcr: Measures, Pag. fo c. 
Cupatam and mérei of the inhabitants -~ 1,115175 — 1,081 16 21 
Sundry méreis, Calvasam, Canongoes, | 3,144654 6,10 2 21 
fes,Xc. - + = = = -8599479 5098 41 0 


Remainder MEL JE ZZ LI LI 33,93,577 | 31,865 27 59 
Drnvcr: 

Terapadi mányams T 3 = §:73,059 — 5380 35 15} 

Sunnud mányams =- 147,545 1,383 6 44 . 720,604 | 6,763 41 59 
Remainder net produce =- = = = - - = «= - 26,73,073 | 25101 31 0 
Deduct inhabitants’ share - = = = = - - -.- 14,14,978 | 13,286 12 27 


n —À pst 


Remainder circar share 


t 
Li 
LI 
$ 
* 
* 
Li 
Li 
* 


12,58,095 | 11,815 18 53 


Circar Share. Inhabitants’ 
f Share. 
: Par. f ej Pags. foc. 
Value of the net produce as above =- - = = = ~ #4 11,815 18 53] 13,286 12 27 
Amount of thirty-seven viratundu®, villeitundu, ready money col- added : deducted 


lections, Ke =- = eo a - - - - - e -f 5055 12 15 


tá! 


5,025 12 15 


The remainder actual revenue of the circar and profit to the inhabitants 


from the várapet lands - =- - = =- - > = ~- -| 16840 30 68}. 8561 o 12 ; 
Add value of the inhabitants’ mérei to their profit = = > =- 8 >= 1,081 16 21 


M 1 


Add ths of the total value of the terapadi mányams, as the value of 
manyans of the inhabitants, being the proportion which the amount of 
their mérie bears to the total value of the méreis - =- =. = -= 

Total profit to the inhabitants, being the total value of the meerassy of 
the fourmaginams =- = = = e. €. s © 2 oje = e 

Per-centage of total value of the meerassy on the total produce - — - | 283 

Ditto on the produce after deducting méreis, ke, = = =- | 34i 

Ditto on the net produce after deducting méreis and minyams - =] 434 

Ditto on the value of the circar share = <- =- -= s| m 


1,614 10°44 


— 


10,956 26 77 


Ditto on the actual revenue to the circar =- =- = = = ~] 6j 
Ditto on the nominal inhabitants’ share before deducting the vhratundu, . 
&c. and the net produce - = = » ^ et eS 20 


Ditto on the nominal circar share before adding the váratundu, &c.. - | 474 


These results, it will be observed, apply only to a cnse of M HE land cultivated by the . 
meerassidar, What the meerassy share is f, after deducting the charges for labour, seed, 
Ke, 


* The principal item of the sum here deducted from the inhabitants, and added to the Govern- 
ment share, is the váratundu, a deduction of ten per cent. from the customary váram of those who 
received sixty pet cent., (Puracudis chiefly), P of five per cent. from the váram of those who 
received fifty-five per cent. (Brahmans chiefly.) ‘The villeitundu is a charge made on such inhabitants 
as had sold their grain by contract, being the difference between such contract price and the average 
retail price of the place. These deductions, under the general name of * Budernavecs,” were made 
only in the two first years (fusilies 1923 and 1223) to which the accounts whence this abstract is 
taken extend, 

T" t This involves n question of considerable importance, which, did I possess the means, might 
properly be discussed here. As far as E am avare, the productive value of land in this P 
MuR 
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c. when the land is held by paracudis, the statement from which this abstract is taken MT 
aos no data for Bosna nor could it be supplied by any information within my Appendix, No: go. 
reach. Mr. Ellis's 

. Meerassy Paper. 
Q. 12. “ Is meerassy right ever sold ?” Ts 
è Par. 1. I shall be particular in my reply to this question, as it is one of essential im- 
ortance to the State and the people; and as I have reason to believe that the right of the 
[atter to transfer landed property has never been duly considered, the opinions of some 
giving it by far too great a latitude, those of others placing it under restrictions which tend 
to annihilate it, I shall briefly examine, first, the general ‘law with respect to the transfer of 
landed property, as laid down in those treatises, within my immediate reach, which are con- 
sidered authorities in this part of India; and next, the special practice, which has obtained 
in the districts in the vicinity of the presidency, with respect to the transfer of meerassy right. 

In corroboration of the opinions expressed on the latter subject, I have made.a collection of 

the various kinds of deeds, bonds, conveyances, and agreements in use, in any manner con- 

nected with the incidents of ownership in hud, a translation of which will be found in the 
accompanying Appendix. These documents, the peculiarities of which I have endeavoured 
to Ais e by a series of notes, will be found, also, to support and elucidate all that is stated 
in this paper on the subject of meerassy in general; indeed, documents of this nature are 
the best proofs of the existence of rights which are not always supported by positive law *, 
as it is impossible that deeds, conveying, limiting, extending, or transferring such rights, 
should in any country be in common use, unless the rights themselves were well known and 
generally recognized. The Aube of all the documents translated it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to maintain, though I believe that this aar may be attributed to the 
greater number of them; but considering the purposes for which they are here used, abso- 
lute authenticity is not necessary to them. They are produced, not to prove the fact but 
the thing ; not to prove the sale or mortgage of a property, but to prove that a property 
exists to be sold or mortgaged : and this 1s established as completely by a forged as a true 
deed, for the forger will be careful to insert in it nothing that can destroy its verisimilitude, 
he will labour to give it every appearance of correctness, and scrupulously avoid every thing 
contrary to established form. Nothing, therefore, short of proving the whole of the docu- ' 
ments contained in the Appendix spurious, can invalidate their evidence on the several 
points of meerassy right which they embrace. 


General Law. 


2. It must be premised, that by law all sales of land, or other immoveable property, must 
be made in the form of gifts. Thus, in the vijnyanéswaryam, in commenting on the text 
which defines the description of persons without whose consent the gift, sale of immoveable 
property cannot be made, the author quotes the following text: “‘ There is no sale in im- 
moveable property; it may be mortgaged by consent.” And he adds, as the final expla- 
nation of this and the preceding text: * Thus when sale is made, the sale of immoveable 
iur must be made with gold and water, in the form of a gift: this is the meaning.” 

n this doctrine the Saraswati-vilása coincides. 

3. When, therefore, the word give is used in speaking of immoveable property, it in- 
cludes sell, Thus, also, in Mr. Colebrooke's Digest, page 108, vol. 2, it is said, “ give, 
haring a secondary sense, without losing its literal meaning, comprehends sale, and the 
ike,” ` ` 

4. Under 


Indis, affected as it is by ever-varying incidents, has never been investigated on correct prin- - 
ciples, and consequently little is known respecting it; for though it is loosely stated, that, to. . 
render land valuable property, the circar rent must not exceed 33 per cent, of the gross pro- 
duce, it does not appear on what data this calculation is founded ; while it is certain that in many. 
parts of Southern India land is valuable property, though the circar rent has not, for a long period 
past, fallen sbort of 50 per cent. In some manarari lands, watered solely from the heavens, 33 per 
cent. would, on an average of years, leave nothing to the cultivator, much less a surplus to the 
landlord ; while in some &ttupáchel, watered from rivers, and éri-pachel lands, watered from large 
tanks, 75 per cent., if the coltivation be free, would leave both a proprietor's income and a labourer's 
maintenance, Land which does this must be valuable, but it may not be saleable. Sale is not the 
criterion of value, for it ia governed by considerations altogether distinct from the mere productive 
value of land. 
* After diligent search, I cannot find in any work on Hindu law, text book, or commentarv, any 
positive precept or injunction conferring on any description of persons property in land, though the 
- existence of such property under a variety of terms, and for a variety of purposes, is alluded to in 
every page. The fact is, that the thing existed in India when the lawgivers of the country wrote, 
and it was evidently superfluous for them to prescribe what they found fully established ; in treat- 
ing, therefore, of inheritance and partition, they do not think it necessary previously to explain the 
nature of the landed property, but say generally ;—Yajnyavalcya: * Over land acquired by the 
grandfather, the father and son bave equal dominion.” Again, vrihaspati: “ Of property acquired 
by the grandfather, whether moveable or immoveable (land, &c.), equal ehares are ordained for the 
father and son.” And again, vyåsa : “ A father and his sons shall have equal shares of a house or 
of laud, which has descended from ancestors.” See also whut follows in the reply to this question 
Tespecting the sale of land, and the several rights attached to the enjoyment of it, 
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4. Under the title Dattápradünicam, subtraction of what has been given, both of the 
vijny&néswaryam and of the saraswati-vilósa, among the- sixteen persons who cannot give, 
and by consequence cannot sell, are enumerated the following in a quotation from Narada: 
* By an infant, an idiot, one not independent, a drunkard, a madman, the gift of land is 
no gift” (i.e. not valid. These words precede this quotation and are here understood.) 

Iu explanation of the term “ aswatantra," one not independent, the following additional 
quotation is made from Narada: “ Those who are not independent are the whole of the 
people; but the Lord of the Earth is independent. Disciples, also, are said not to be in- 
dependent; but independence belongs to the teacher. Women and sons are not inde- 


„pendent, nor slaves, nor other members of a family. The master of the family himself is 


not independent, as respects that which has regularly descended from ancestors.” 
5. It follows, therefore, that as property which has descended from ancestors cannot be 
pes or, which is the same thing, sold by the master of the family without the consent of 

is children ; as women, sons, slaves and others, dependents of a family, cannot dispose of 
any property without the consent of the master of it, so also the people cannot alienate 
land without the consent of the lord of it. 

6. This doctrine is further illustrated and is found in the T ercapanchananiyam *, as will 
appear by the following extracts from Colebrooke’s translation, In page 115, vol. 2, the 
two preceding verses of Nirada are quoted with others ; and in explaining what is intended 
by the terms ii i n the commentator says (page 116,) “ all subjects residing with the 
King's assent on land owned by him are occupied in the acquisition of wealth : with his assent 
they may possess land, and if it be seized by another, the king shall compel him to restore 
it; therefore it is proper that they should make gifts or sales with his assent.” 

9. The words underscored in the translation are in the original “ Ráj'ánumatàvéva tat 
swimicdydm b,humau:” the last of which, rendered by “ land owned by him,” the king, 
might be translated, “ land under his dominion ;" for the words “ Rajéswamica b,hümi" may 
have either of these acceptations, or, to speak more correctly, are equivalent ; for, according 
to this author, as will be presently seen, there is a double property in land, so that the 
king owns, jointly with the cultivator, all land over which he has dominion. l 

8. This is under the title * Unalienable property t," subordinate to the general title, 
“ Subtraction of what has been given" In the subordinate title, “ On void gifts $,” 
reference is made to the same or similar texts, and the doctrine above stated confirmed. 
Thus, in page 189, vol, 2, it is said: “ All subjects are dependent (XV. 2.) Land, or the 
like, given by subjects, with the King's consent, 1s a valid gift; so, if a corrody be granted 
by a wealthy man, the gift of it, with his assent, is valid." 

9. The commentary then proceeds to explain the law with respect to other dependent 
persons, namely, pupils, sons, slaves, and the like; the gifts or sales of all dependents, 
without the consent of the persons their superiors, are considered equally invalid (see pages 
190 and 191, vol. 2.) , 

10. Again, in page 161, vol. 2, part the first, under the title of alienable property, &c. 
subordinate tu the general title above noticed, the legal mode of conveying lands ia thus 
declared: “ Land is conveyed by six formalities, by the assent of townsmen, of kindred, 
of neighbours, and of heirs, aud U the delivery of gold and water.” 

The commencement of the commentary on this text is:, “ Literally * of the town,’ 
meaning the rational inhabitants of the place. ‘ Kindred,’ persons who might eventually 
be entitled to the heritage after the giver's male issue, namely, daughter's sons and the rest. 
* The lord, the king, or his substitute, or any king’s officer employed for the purpose, &c. 
&c. By ‘lord,’ is meant the king; his assent is required, because subjects are dependent 
(XV. 2 ; this reference is to the text above quoted). In a gift of land, the assent of him by 
whose will it is held, and by whose favour the encroachments of others is prevented, is 
indeed proper," &e. (See the whole.) 

11. The original of the text above translated “ Land is conveyed," Kc. is as follows : 
“ Gramas swájnyali sámanta díyad'anumaténa cha hirany6daca danéna shab,hir gach, hati 
médini.” Here it will be observed, that the third of the six descriptions of persons re- 

uired to be present to render valid the conveyance of land is “ samanta,” which word 
Mr. Colebrooke, in translating the text, has rendered “ neighbours,” one of the senses it bears, 
while in the commentary he has twice rendered the sume term by the word “ lord,” the 
meaning piven to it by the author, who explains it by the corresponding term “ king,” and 
which in this text it undoubtedly bears, for the repetition of a word signifying neighbour 
alter “ town or townsmen” has been mentioned, would be manifest tautology f. ; 

12. ‘The law, as thus stated from the Saraswati-vilasam and the Jagzanátha Pancha- 
naniyam, which makes the consent of the king necessary to the legal conveyance of landed 

roperty, is corroburated by other codes. The irren right of the subject is probably 
Leiter efined in the province of Malayala, or Malabar, than in any part of India. Various 


modes of transferring land by lease, mortgage, assignment, &c. by which the right of m 
origina 


* Though this work cannot be received as authority in Southern India on any disputed point, the 
doctrine it follows belonging to a school of law very different from that which is here prevalent, vet 
on points not disputed it has equal weight with any other modern compilation. In considering this 
subject 1 have referred chicfly to it, because, being easily accessible, the correctness of my slates 
ments may be readily verified, 

+ Adcyan. f Dattápradánicam. § Adattam. 

4 The Dherma ‘astram being comidered a divine revelation, the commentators never allow that 

tautology can be interable ; when itis undeniably shown the passage is rejected a spurious. 


* entitling him to enjoy the produce of the land, subsists in full 
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:cinal proprietor passes on by degrees to the lessee, mortgagee, or assignee, until it is at 
psi aa omen in ful property, are in constant praotice, and the form and sub- 
stance of the several deeds fixed by immutable rule. The final deed, by which the pro- 

rietary right is conclusively transferred from the jenmacar, or hereditary propnetor, 1s 
called atti-péray-nir. In the yevehára-samudram, a law treatise written in Malayala verse, 
the principles of which are protessedly derived from the text-book of Narada, though the 
details are founded on the practice of the country, is the following verse, stating the inci- 
dents necessary to give validity to the deed atty-péray-nir: “ When one takes from another 
the jenmam (proprietary right) by the water of obligation, the presctibed law is, that ac- 
cording to an exeellent rule, there should be six persons present ; namely, people of pure 
caste, relations, a son, the scribe of the king, and people connected with the parties: unless 
these here mentioned are present no portion of land must be bought." 

13. The consent, or at least the knowledge, of the king, ig here clearly necessary to 
give validity to the final conveyance of land in the province of Malabar; and as the same 
rights, though not so clearly defined, prevail in this part of India, it must be inferred thet 
it is necessary here also. Inference, however, is not necessary when facts ean be adduced, 
and a reference to the deeds by which lands are customarily traneferred, all evidently founded 
on the precepts of the law, both in form and substance, will show that this is actually the 
case. Thus in the regular craya-sásana, given when land is sold without reservation, the 
act is formally stated to have been performed in the presence of the prince, or the officers 
of the prince, mannaler, and of the people, maneicolaver. The following quotation from, 
a craya-sasana, passed by Anudarayappa Mudelyir, for three-sixteenths of the village of 
Sirudeiür, to Vencatachela Chettiyar, in the year of Salwahana 1704, or A.D. 1780, will 
establish what is here stated: “ The price having been settled at thirty-eight star pagodas, in 
the current coin of the day, in the presence of the rulers of the land, mannaler, and the 
householders, maneicolaver*, I have, for these thirty-eight pagodas, written and given this 
bill of sale for my three-sixteenths share of the village of Sirudeiy(r, the superiorities and 
privileges thereto appertaining.” ; i 

14. The reason of the cousent of the king being necessary to the legal conveyance of 
immoveable property is founded, according to what precedes, on the inherent dependence 
of the subject. There is another light, however, in which the question may be considered, 
arising from the nature of landed property; for land admits of being enjoyed by more than 
one person at a time, and may, therefore, be possessed at the same time by the king and 
by the cultivator, by each according to his specific rights. 

15. Under the title of * sale without ownership,”+ commencing in page 460, vol. 1, the 
author of the Jaggánatha Panchánaniyam demonstrates that this joint right of the king and 
subject does actually exist. The argument is supported by a variety of texts, and the con- 
clusion drawn at page 472, vol. 1, is expressed in Mr. Colebroke's translation in the following 
words: “ [s the earth unowned if the king have no property in it? If it be alleged that the 
soil is not wnowned, since the subject has property by occupancy, it is asked, cannot the 
king occupy land? The king may also have property in the land by occupancy : theres 
fore the right, both of the king and the subject, in the soil, is proved upon the concurrent 
opinions of Chandreswara, Sri Chrishna, Tercálancára, aud many other authors. 

* Property must be discriminated by occupancy: thus if another invade the land occu- 
pa by subjects, the king opposes him, and the land is occupied by subjects, with the 

ing's consent,” &c. (See the passage). 

“The subject’s property in the soil is weaker than the king’s, for the subject is weaker 
than the king; but itis founded on the reason of the law and.on settled usage; therefore 
the land ight not to be sold by the king to another," &c. (See the passage.) 

On the concluding words of the last sentence it may be observed, that as the property of 
the king in the soil is here declared to be stronger, and that of the subject weaker, if the 
king caunot sell the land, à fortiori, the subject cannot. But from what follows it is evident, 
that though neither can dispose of the whole property, either may of his right in it; the 
king, from his inherent independence, without the consent of the subject ; the subject, from 
his inherent dependence, with the consent of the king. 

16. The joint property of the king and the cultivator in the soil is again adverted to in 
commencing the title “ partition of patrimony,"T where Jagganáthg Tercapanch&nana enters 
ito a disquisition on the nature of property in-general, and the investiture of it by heritage 
in the relations of the deceased owner. (See the whole passage, from page 502 to 520, 
wol. 2, Colebrooke’s Digest.) He ends with the following example and conclusion, as to 
the existence of concurrent property in the same thing. '* When a principality is sold, the 
prince has property entitling him to receive revenue; but the property of the occupant, 
"iba When the produce 
is sold by the occupant, the purchaser acquires a right to enjoy it, but the king retains his 
title to receive revenue. Hence, he who cultivates land for which he pays revenue to the 
king, and who enjoys the produce obtained from that land, is acknowledged to possess pro- 
petty as cultivator of the soil; if he sell the land, the purchaser acquires similar property, 
in nght of which he enjoys the produce after paying revenue to the king. The culti- 
vator is not destitute of ownership; for that would not be consistent with practice. Cor- 
sequently various concurrent rights to one and the same thing being admitted, it must be 

i : established, 


* This term includes the meerassidars and all the resident inhabitants of the village, 
+ Aswami-vicrayam. 1 Dáya-bhága. 
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established, that property is an impediment to other property of the same nature" This 
has been also stated by Sri Chrishna Tercálancára, in these words: * for those two con- 
current rights of the same nature are incompatible." 

The meaning is, that there cannot be two concurrent rights of the same kind, but.there 
may be two concurrent rights of a different kind. The rights of two princes in the game 
territory cannot concur, nor can the rights of two cultivators in the same extent of soil; but 
the right of the prince being of a different kind from that of the cultivator, may be, and is, 
concurrent with the right of the cultivator in the same land. , 

17. From what has been said in the preceding paragraphs, the conclusion is, that by the 
old law, though land might be temporarily transferred by mortgage, or permanently by gift, 
it could not be sold; that, according to the interpretation by the commentators of the 
ancient text, the sale of it is allowed, the word “ dánam," donation, being construed to 
signify any act of divestiture; and that, from the right of superiority inherent in the king, 
and the concurrent ownership which he has in all landa cultivated by his subjects, the sale , 
cannot be made without his consent, implied or direct. 

18, This is the settled law of the case. I shall proceed to show the practice prevalent 
with respect to the sale of meerassy® in the districts adjacent to this presidency. 


Special Practice. 


19. Meerassy right has been always, and is saleable in the villages of Madras ; but in 
those held in pasung-carei, or samudayem, joint proprietary, the and, strictly speaking, is 
not transferable. But it is the indivisible right the meerassidar possesses to a ahs in the 
mányams and méreis, to the cultivation of várapet, to the enjoyment of the nattam and 
back yards, the wastes, roads, wells, watercourses, &c. within the precincts of the village, 
that he can transfer by sale, gift, or mortgage. For example, if a village be divided into 
sixteen shares, and an individual hold half a share, he is entitled to one thirty-second part 
of the annual produce of the cániyátchi-mányams and méreis, Of the total productive 
várapet lands he must provide for the cultivation of one thirty-second part, and participates 
to that extent in the total profits from them. One thirty-second part is his share, also, 1n all 
advantages derived from forests, wastes, and water; and, in fine, he has an interest equal to 
one thirty-second part in all profits belonging to the village, tangible or intangible, aud it 
is this interest t, and this only, that he can transfer. The person to whom he transfers it 
becomes, on the formal completion of the act, a meerassidar of the village, and assumes the 
station in the community the transferrer has vacated. It has been shown, that by law 
landed property, and all rights connected with it, that is meerassy, can only be transferred by 
written deed, accompanied by certain prescribed formalities, tending to give the act general 
publicity, and with the consent of six stated descriptions of persons; $ accordingly it appears 
from the old bills of sale drawn in the villages oF Madras, which always transfer a Li 
shares, or part of a share, never a particular spot of ground, that the requisitions of the law 
were satisfied by putting up to auction the meerassy right to be transferred. This proceed- 
ing enabled all persons concerned to maintain the rights given them by the law, and 
when observed, was sufficient to legalize the transfer, Jn case of private sale, however, the 
consent, implied or direct, of the six descriptions of persons whom the law considers as 
interested ought to be obtained before any transfer of landed property can be made. By 
the custom of the country the bill of sale must be drawn by the curnum of the village ; it 
must be witnessed by two or more creditable persons, and countersigned by all, or at least 
by the principal meerassidars ; it must state the exact share transferred (or, when land and 
not right is sold, the boundaries towards the four cardinal points, sometimes, also, it shows 
the measurement and produce); it must contain a distinct date, and the name of the reign- 
ing princet, and oue or more of his predecessors; the persons of the trausferrer and trans- 
ferree must be clearly designated by the insertion of their father's name, their coste, tribe, and 
place of residence; and the transfer must be regularly recorded by entry of tlie new pu 

sidar's 


* The Sanscrit term st,kavaram, which occurs in the faregoing quotations, literally immoveable 
property, agreeing with the expression used by our lawyers, reat property, and contradistiuguished 
to the term jungamam, muveable or personal property, would seem to have essentially the same meaning 
as the word mirdsi, and to include all inherited property. 


t The eight incidents of ownership in land are stated in the following verse ; 
1 3 3 4 5 . 
Nidhi nicsh¢pa páshánam siddeha sádhya julanwitam 
8 
Acdíny' ügámi samyuctam ash'ta-b,hógá samanwitam. 

1, Treasure trove; 2, property deposited in the land not claimed by another; 3, mountains, rocks, 
and their contentes, mines, minerals, &c.; 4, all. lund, &c. yielling pa 5, all produce trom such 
laud, £c. ; 6, rivers, tanks, wells, and all other waters; 7, all privileges actually enjuved: B, all prii i- 
leges which may be conferred s these are expressed by the general term ashta-bhugum, the agit rights 
enjoyed by the owner of land. Leid 

E Sve the preceding text, * Land is conveyed by six formalities, &c. . 

§ Bills of sale and other deeds drawn during the government of the Vijayanagara kings, and taose 
even in which their names have been used long after their dominion ceased, contain a strangely ful- 
some eulogium on them. Some commence with Culottunga, or some other of the Shózha princes, 
panegyriap Christina Raya, pay homage to Aurengzebe, and end with complimenting the Honourable 
Company. 
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sidar’s name in the pangu-milei register. It is not here meant to deny that a particular 


* 


in a samudáya village may be transferred to n stranger without conveying to 
n A but Ru done it zn be by the consent of afl the meerassidars, and 
with the permission of the circar, Such transfers have frequently taken place in latter times, 
and have become customary in the villages of Madras, but the right is not inherent in the 
meerassidar. When ground is sold independently of meerassy it must be varapet, or waste 
land. Mányam land, whether belonging to the meerassidars or the village officers, and lands 
entered in the terrapadi under the head of nattam and perumbóc, are in no case transferable 
by direct sale; they may, however, be transferred indirectly by exchange: for example, if it. 
be intended to dispose of a part of the cániyátchi, or inhabitants, mányam, its extent, pro- 
duce and value is ascertained, and a portion of the varapet land equivalent to it is assigned 
to the holder of the mányam, who receives the price agreed on from the purchaser, and the 
latter becomes answerable for the Circar Revenue payable on the varapet land thus con- 
verted into mányam. The deed under which this exchange is effected is called parivertanei- 
chittu, deed of conversion, and is in very common use at Madras; for though certifi cates free 
of quit-rent have been issued for many of the mányam and nattam lands of the villages of 
Madras, by which they have become transferable property, the people themselves are averse 
to a diréct and absolute transfer of such land. It 1s also to be observed, that though the 
lands constituting official mányams are not transferable by direct sale, gift, &c., official 
meerassy is, I am not aware that there exists any instance of such transfer of cavel mee- 
rassy, but many instances might be adduced, and some will be found in the Appendix, in 
which the eurnum meerassy and the meerassy of the village servants, of the panjágen, iron- 
smith, carpenter, Xe. have been so transferred. Such transfers are, however, not common, 
and I should doubt whether they would be complete without the direct consent of the circar 
first obtained, especially as regards the curnum, as the public interests require that this 
office should be filled by a competent person. A 


Q. 13. “ How many years’ purchase of its annual value is meerassy right generally 
sold for?” 


Local circumstances have continued to increase the value of land in the vicinity of Madras 
* so greatly, that to state the prices now given could lead to no judgment of the value of 
meerassy generally or particularly; but a reference to sales made in former times may enable 
an opinion, more or less correct, to be formed on the subject. From an old bill of sale, 
passed by Peria Mudeli, meerassidar of Tondiyárpett, to Tiy&gapa Mudeli, it appears that a 
moiety of one of the ten shares (careis) into which the village was divided, or one-twentieth 
of the whole, was sold by auction, in a. D. 1726, for po pagodas. The soil of this village is 
mostly salt and sandy, and being capable, consequently, of little agricultural improvement, 
their productive value must have always remained stationary; moreover, not being calculated 
for the formation of gardens, the greater part, if not the whole, continued unalienated from 
the date of this bill of sale until the formation of Sámi Naic’s settlement. On reference to 
Mr. Place’s terapadi statement for fusilies 1202, 1203 and 1204, it appears that the average 
share of the inhabitants of the total produce of Tondiyárpet in the last of these years was 
worth star pagodas 414. 19. 53., one-twentieth of which is star pagodas 20. 32. 39.; the 
sale above-mentioned therefore was, according to this calculation, effected at about two 
and a half years’ purchase. From another bill of sale, passed nearly at the same time, 
(in A. D. 1722) by Arjuna Mudeli, for one-third of a carei, or of a tenth share of the same 
village, it appears that the price paid was exactly the same as for the half share sold by 
Peria Mudeli pagodas 50, which, according to the total value of the meerassy produce, 
deduced as above, was nearly at the rate of four years’ purchase. ‘The productive value of 
meerassy must be compounded of the value of mányams, méreis, and other privileges, the 
extent and nature of the soil of the várapet lands, advantages of irrigation, and the share 
customarily taken by the inhabitants, each of which varies in a greater or less degree in 
every village : but it must be observed, that, generally speaking, the fast circumstance, which 
is regulated by the others, has a more direct influence than any of them on the profits of 
agriculture, and consequently on the value of meerassy in villages, for where the mány- 
ams, &c. are large, or where the várapet land is extensive and of a good soil, or where water 
3s abundant and irrigation easy, the iaa of the inhabitants is lower than where the reverse 
of these is the case: this tends to equalize profits and to counterbalance natural and artificial 
advantages. It is evident, from what is here stated, that the produce and rate of the 
inhabitants’ share being given, the productive value of the meerassy of any village must in 
ordinary cases be known, The considerations which govern purchase value are very different 
however from those on which productive value are founded. Purchase of land is only one 
of the many modes of vesting capital, and the purchaser, looking only to the ultimate profit, 
takes no account of subordinate circumstances, of the quality of the land, or the rate of 
taxation on it; as, if an equal income be afforded, it must be the same to him whether it be 
derived from 10 canis of good and lightly taxed land, or from 100 canis of bad and highly 
taxed land. Purchase valis is compounded of productive value, the value of money ascer- 
tained by the rate of interest generally prevalent, scrutiny of tenure, and certainty of 
produce. Of these, productive value and the rate of interest must be the foundation of every 
calculation, the other two are incidental.* In a country where, as in India, the legal rate of 

i interest 


b Incidental as regards the calculation only; for, in fact, security is the principal thing consi- 
dered in the investment of money. Ìn England, during war, when large sums are annually borrowed, 
735-11. D . 304 , and 
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interest is 12 per cent., thet is, where a certain income of 120 can be secured by the loan 
of 1,000 pagodas, it is cleur that a person will not invest this sum in property, the income 
from which is liable, from any cause, to fluctuation or hazard, without obtaining a higher 
rate of interest, and consequently a greater income to cover the risk; in other words, he will 
not buy land at eight and one-third years’ purchase. The meerassy right may in many 
districte, under the existing laws and our increasing knowledge, be now considered a stable 
tenure; but the purchaser will long be directed by appearances rather than realities, and by 
a remembrance of past insecurity rather than by a reliance ori present security. Produce 
and its value in this part of India depends so mainly on season and on incidents so various 
and iria that, except from landa watered by rivers, or from those on which more than 
the ordinary labour of agriculture is bestowed, as gardens and grounds watered by wells, it 
must be considered, in both its kinds, wet and dry, as more uncertain than in other climates, 
These cireumstances considered, I think that at most landed security must here be reckoned 
at one-third less value * than money security, which will reduce the value of meerassy right 
in common lands to about five and a half years’ purchaset. The sales above noticed in Ton- 
diyarpet were both made at rates within dis and I am of opinion that it will be generally 
found that hitherto sales of meerassy have been rather below than above it. 


Q. 14. What is the greatest, the least, and the average annual value of the mee- 
rassy of one meerassidar 1" 


The extent of the meerassy lands in the villages of Madras has been so much reduced 


_ by repeated alienations, that to state the greatest, least, and average value of the land now 


remaining with one meerassidar would afford no answer to this question, When the sale, 
of which I have made mention in the preceding answer, took place, the village of Tondi- 

árpet was divided into 10 careis or shares, of which five shares, or one-half, valued accord- 
ing to the total valuation before stated, at star pagodas 207. 9. 65, were jointly held by 
Muttayapa and Perei-tombi Topa Mudeli: two shares, or one-fifth, valued at star pagodas 
82. 39. 74, were held by Varadapa Mudeli; one-share, or one-tenth, valued at star pagodas 
41. 19. 77, was held by Ayama Mudeli; one of the same value by Viranen, and another by 


‘Peria Mudeli. The average annual meerassy of one meerassidar was, therefore, in this 


village star pagodas 25. 40. 48, though, as above shown, the actual division was very 
unequal. The average annual value of meerassy in the four magánams of the home-farm 
villages, when the terapadi accounts were taken by Mr. Place, in fusilies 1202, 1203, and 
1204, will be shown by the following statement. 


Total Value Average Value | Average 
: of | of the Mecrussy Average Value E 
Magánam. ! eernssi. of ench Magana m of ditto j ditto ditto 


"| in Fusilies 1202 i Meerassidar | for the four 
ifü3andizo4, | frone Fears | for une Year, Magínams. v 


Bo fe e| S Pag fc 
Trivettùr = - 3,602 9 70| 1,200 33 22 


Codambacam - 3.341 42 69| 1,113 43 76 RÀ "i 
Nungambácam  - 1574 91 70) 591 25 50 i 
Conüt- . > 9,237 33 238] 74541 9 i 
f 
AD M6 Doe 10,956 26 77 3652. 8 77 
In 


and the national credit is ia consequence comparatively impaired, the security of land is preferred to 
that of the funds, and the value of it rises; during peace, when no money is borrowed, and the 
national credit is exposed to no danger, the security of the funds is preferred, and the value of land 
falls. f , 

* This ia wholly hypothetical, The actual value of landed, compared with money security, varies 
probably in every district, and could only be ascertained in any by a careful examination of the 
recent sales of meerasay which have taken place within it. . 
< ¢ Purchase value of land, when the rate of interest is 18 per cent., and landed and money security 
equal = = 0s s. oe oro om onm nf nm m nr years. 
Deduct one-third, being the stated difference between landed and money security — 24$ 


Purchase value of land in India - -  - 58 

t This appears a low average; in it, however, ia included only the value of the produce of the 
månyam and várapet landa, and of the méries of the meerassidar, who besides enjoys a share of the 
rima-shelavu, of the ready money fees collected from chittis and others, of the sale of fresh-water 
fish, the pu from topes, gardens, and back-yards, Nc. Besides, it will be found, that in many 
villages there are one or two great proprietors, who have the management of the landa, and take the 
greater portion of the actual agricultural profits, and that the lesser proprictors procure an additional 
subsistence by labouring as payacuris in other villages, or by some occupation distinct trom agriculture. 
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In the statement entered in the reply to the eighth question, the shares enjoyed by the 
meernssidars in the Madras villages, and the ‘value previous to the great. alienations which Appendix, Ne. go, 
have now taken place, is shown as far as it can be ascertained: from this it appears that us 
the greatest annual value of the meerassy of one meerassidar was star pagodas 51 40 63 M Td M 
The lowest 2o o 2. 2. . 5 c 5 2 81236 eerassy Paper, 
The average - + 2 soosoo t co c 7 89 85 27 


Q. 15. “Do meerassidars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their 
meerassy ?” 


Exclusive of all pecuniary consideration, the meerassidars attach a high value to their 
meerassy, The receipt of the swami-bhogam, ortundavaram, &c.*, from the paracudis and 
others, are real superiorities, the possession ef which must be grateful to human vanity, 
which must, also, be flattered by the lead they take in the festivals and all other concerna of 
the people, and the precedence which is always readily allowed them. The possession. of 
meerassy is evidence, also, of the antiquity of family, and it’ confers considerable personal 
credit, the security of a meerassidar being more readily taken than that of any other person, 


Q. 16. “ Where there is no meerassy right, is there any other tie by which particular 
individuals are attached to particular fields, and what is it?” 


There is no tie by which individuala are attached to particular fields in the villages of 
Madras distinct from meerassy, but there are tenures subordinate to it, some permanent and 
others not, by which they are so attached, The foreign or currupt term páyacári + is used 
to designate persons who cultivate land of which they do not possess the meerassy, These 
are of two descriptions, ulcudis, or fixed cultivators, and paracudis, or strange cultivators. 
The latter have no pretensions to meerassy or any other property. If established in the 
village by the circar, they have only the right of cultivation from year to year, unless cowle 
bave been given to them, or they have entered into agreements (udenpadicai) with the 
meerassidar for a longer period, after which all right of continuance ceases: they are, there- 
fore, either tenants at wil or tenants under special agreements. In either case they pay 
the cirear share, and should render thatauduyaram, or landlord's dues, to the meerassidar ; 
the produce of their fields, also, in common with all the várapet lands of the village, is liable 
to annual deductions on account of cuppatam and cini-mérei, fees to the meerassidars, and 
sundry méreis, cAlvisem, and other fees to the several village officers and servants. The 
ulcudi, on the contrary, holds his lands in a gybordinate species of meerassy, and possesses 
them, not in absolute, but in definite property ; for though he caünot transfer them by sale, 
gift, mortgage, or otherwise, yet he cannot be removed from them, and they descend, like the 
cániyátchi-meerassy of the village, to his posterity. -He pays the circar revenue, the tun- 
duváram, often no more than a peppercorn, and all dues rendered by the meerassidars and 
paracudis, but he receives none. The right of the uleudi has been compared by competent . 
authority (Mr. Place) to copyhaid, and of all the several modes of holding land prevalent in 
Southern India, it is, indeed, the only one that bears any striking resemblance to the tenures : 
of England. The ulcudi-payacdris have in may places, by gradual encroachment, suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves in possession of the whole varapet of the village, and not 
unfrequently in usurping the meerassy right. There is a remarkable instance within thei 
limits of Madras of complete usurpation, in which the grámani p&yacáris of the village of 
Tondiyarpet, after the continued contention of half a century, have established themselves 
in possession of the whole meerassy, though, under a decision of the Supreme Court, their right 
has been negatived, and they are liable to ejectment on further process. Some of the lands in 
the village of St. Thomé, held in arudi-carei or severalty, are in the actual possession of ulcudis, 
while the meerassy right in them is claimed by the representatives of the former meerassidars. 
An instance lately occurred, in which an attempt was made to oust the uleudis, in consequence 
of a bill of sale executed by the sheriff, by the connivance of the claimant of the meerassy ; 
as such sale, however, would only convey the superiorities, namely, the tunduvaram, 
cani-mérei, calpadie, &c., and not the Jand, I resisted the attempts of the purchasers to 
disturb the actual tenants, and shall maintain them in possession until the case be decided 
by law. Besides the tenure of the permanent and temporary piyacirt, there are others 
by which lands are held of the meerassidars, jointly or severally, under mortgages and 
assignments of various descriptions, some of which are and some are not in common use. 
To enter into & particular description of these, though not a difficult task, as the inquirer 
would readily obtain information on the subject through various channels, is foreign to the 
general nature of the questions to which I am replying; I shall, however, advert to a mode 
of holding formerly very common within the limite of Madras, and which has, in some 
instances, been specifically recognised and confirmed in the grants of Government, I allude 

- to that singular conversion of property by which a meerassidar in an arudi-carei viget] 
makes over the possession, right of transfer, and all other meerassy privileges, to a stranger, 
and 


* A variety of small fees in kind and money are paid to the meerassidars, both by the cultivating 
and resident inhabitants of their villages. 
" Y This term is said to be derived from the Persian words “ pay the foot, and karidun, to labour, ot 
esht-car kurden, to cultivate ;” the proper Tamil term is payercudi or payercaren, from payer, culti- 
vation, and cudi, en inhabitant, caren, a person ; from the latter of which it is probably corrupted. 
} lu pasung-carei villages also, if by the consent of ali the meerassidars. 
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- and constitutes himself a permanent påyacári, by retaining the right of cultivation, and the 
Appendix, No. go. customary share of the produce, Ground* is frequently assigned in this mode for the for- 
Land ITa mation of gardens; and the assignee pays the Government Revenue, but neither tundavá- 
meee tenures. fam or méreis In this case the privilege of pre-emption vests in the meerassidar; and 

if the occupant abandon the ground, he resumes in full his original right}. 


* Q. 17. “ Where there is no meerassy right, has it been usual for the ryots to 
remove from one village, and from one part of a village to another part; and has their 
removal depended on their own choice, or on that of the Collector?” 


f The paracudi-páyacári may quit his lands, if there be no agreement, at the end of the 
io year, or otherwise at the end of his term, and take others in the same or another village. 1f 
i an ulcudi-páyacári quit his land, he loses by the act his meerassy, (hereditary night of 
i occupancy) and the land reverts to the cániyatchi meerassidars. Lands held by mortgage, 
| or in assignment, must be valuable, and it is not probable, therefore, that they are ever 
* abandoned, EE . 


(signed) F. W. Ellis, 
' Collector of Madras. 


* An extent of ground within the village of St. Thomé, originally granted to Mr. Fallowficld,'ie 
held in this manner; the right of the meerassidar to the cultivation of it being recognised and con- 
firmed in the grant. 

t No distinction having been made, on the introduction of the permanent settlement into the 
jaghire, in which the rights of meerassy have always prevailed, between the pottahs to be given by 
the mootahdars to the several descriptions of landholders, whether meerassidars, ulcudis, paracudis, 
or others, the provisions of Regulation XXX. 1802, have, in this district, from the contending pre- 
tensions of the several parties interested, become almost nugatory. The mootahdars, whose wish it 
has been to rid themselves, as much as possible, of the inconveniency of the meerassy claims, have 
carefully avoided giving any instrument tending to confirm them, while the meerassidars with equal 
pertinacity have refused to enter into any engagement that appeared to compromise them, and have 
regarded with extreme jealousy pottahs given to any description of páyacária,as involving an infringe 
ment of their indefeasible rights. By section 10 of this Regulation, power is given generally to 
“ proprietors” (thereby meaning zemindars, mootahdars, and others receiving the circar dues) “ and 
farmers of land,” * to grant the lands of” ** under farmers or ryots,” refusing * to exchange mutual 
engagement in writing,” “ to other persons;” an enactment which would seem to place the meeras- 
sidar at the mercy of the mootahdar, though this has not been actually the result, as it has not been 
considered in practice to entitle the latter to any exertion of authority incompatible with the law and 
custom of the country. This, there can be no doubt, is the legal construction; for as the Legislature 
in England have confirmed to the natives of India the administration of their owp laws ; and as clause 
first, section 10, of Regulation IIL, 1802, expressly declares, that “ in all suits regarding succession, 
inheritance, marriage and caste, and all religious usages and institutions, the Hindoo laws, with regard 
to Hindoos, are to be considered as the general rules by which the judges are to form their deci- 
sions," no enactment can be construed as affecting the rights of caniyatchi or meerassy (inheritance), 
connected as they ere with the general Jaw and established usages of the country, unless they are 
therein expressly noticed and deliberately abolished. All the authority, therefore, which, under this 
interpretation of the law, the mootahdar can exercise over any under-tenant or ryot holding his land 
in meerassy tenure, who may refuse to exchange written agreements, must be confined to granting 

| the land to páyacáris for the current season, and this act can extend to the yúrapet land only, no 
power being given to the mootahdar over the minyams, méreis, or any other meerassy privileges. At 
the expiration of any season within the period limited by law, as already explained, the meerassidar 
would be entitled to recover pussession of the land of which he had been thus deprived, on consenting 
to exchange written agreementa, and to conform to the general provisions of the Regulation, In 
adapting, in A.D. 1802, the Regulations which had been framed for the provinces under the Govern. 
ment of Bengal, to those under Madras, the laws, customs and religion of which differ from each 
other in many respects as much us those of any two kingdoms in Europe, sufficient attention was 
| not paid to the peculiar institutions of the latter, Thia defect, the remedy for which, however, the 
Regulations themselves provide, whether proceeding from erroneous views respecting these institu- 
tions, or from a want uf that knowledge which further inquiry and a more extended acquaintance 
with the local languages have enabled the service to obtain, is no doubt to be lamented ; but its 
effects in practice have not been so mischievous as some have anticipated. The iuference drawn, 
for example, by a writer whose authority is always entitled to respect, and whose opinions have had, 
as they deserved, great weight, that the Regulations tend to destroy the proprietary right invested in 
the meerassidar, the Pottah Regulation especially, by giviug an undue preponderance tà the newly. 
created right of the mootahdar (ree p. 74, chap. v. of Colonel Wilks's Historical Sketches of the South 
* , of India), is not supported by the result, and the proof of this is afforded by the fact, that the 
meerassy property of the jaghire, maintained by various decisions of the courts acting under these 
* Regulations, continue, alter the lapse of 15 years from their introduction, in the hands vf the: 
: original holders. 
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Appendix, No, 91. Appendix, No. 91 
I Mr. Ellis's 
TRANSLATION of Answers to the Questions enclosed in Mr. Secretary Hill's Letter to: Meerassy Paper. 
the Board of Revenue, dated 2d August 1814, by B. Sancaraya, late Sheristadar to the 
Collector of Madras. 


Q. 1. “ How has meerassy night hitherto been recognised and respected, where. 
meerassidars were not the renters?” 


The wellinformed say, that when Tonda-mandalam* was first settled, the meerassy, 
known by the name of càniyhtehi t, was conferred on the inhabitants, to establish in them 
roprietary right f, and that from that perd have continued uninterruptedly to enjoy it. 
/hatever person, not a meerassidar, takes in farm meerassy land of this description, must 
employ the meerassidars in the cultivation of it, and cannot cause it to be cultivated by: 
payacdris§. It is customary, however, when the meerassidars are not able to carry on the 
cultivation, to employ either the ulcudis§ belonging to the village, or paracudis§; but when 
this is done, the sótantrams || and tunduváram { are rendered to the meerassy inhabitants 
from the lands so cultivated, according to their respective shares, Within the limits of 
Madras the practice here stated has always existed with respect to cultivated lands on which 
no houses are erected ; but since so great a number of houses have been built, and roads and 
gardens formed, the receipt of a monthly or yearly rent has become usual, On this 
account, and from the issue of certificates for land, the right of cániyátchi has been obliterated; 
however, in some arable lands, and in such only, the meerassy still continues to the meeras- 
sidar, according to ancient custom. 


" Q. e. “ Does meerassy right extend to waste land ?" 

As waste lands are included in the grama-taram **, all such lands have been consi- 
dered to appertain exclusively to the meerassidars. All lands comprehended under the 
terms nattamt}, eritt, perambócuSS, and tarisu ||j, if the village be held in joint shares, - 
have always been enjoyed in joint shares; or, if not held in joint shares, then in severalty, 
according to the pangu-milei{{ accounts. Sometimes, however, when the circar is de- 
sirous to give to any one in servamányam *** tenure, either the whole of a mee 

village 


* The boundaries of Tonda-mandalam are generally stated to have been from the northern Pen- 
nar to the southern river of that name, now called the Gádelam (the river of Cuddalore), and from 
the sca to Nendi-Droog. ‘These, however, were not the original boundaries. 

^. Cániyátchi, in its general sense, is the native term for which the foreign word meerassy has in 
latter times been substituted. In the districts to which these answers more particularly apply, it is 
restricted to mean the mányams, cuppatams, and other special privileges of the meerassidar, consi- 
dered as the symbol of their proprietary right in the soil. 

1 In the original uzhavadei, which agrees with meerassy or cániyátchi, used as a general term, as 
a person may say indifferently, “ I hold meerassy, or cániyátchi, or uzhavadei, in such a village.” 

§ Under the general term páyacári, as used in Revenue proceedings, but more properly payer- 
cudi, are included the two descriptions of free cultivators denominated ulcudi-páyacáris, cultivators 
inhabiting the village, who by long residence have established a right to reside in it, and to cultivate 
a certain portion of its lands, rendering the superiorities to the meerassidars: and paracudi-páyacáris, 
foreign cultivators, who have established no such right, but are liable to be removed at the end of 
the year for which they have engaged. i 

l| Sótantram (properly awatantram, Sanscrit, from swa, own, and tantram, will) is a general term, 
which includes all the meerassy privileges; but it has, in different places, different acceptations. In 
Tonda-mandalam, connected with the word dittam, it means especially certain fees received by the 
meerassidars in the straw before threshing, and differs in this respect from the cuppatam and mérei, ‘ 
as these are taken after the grain is threshed. 

€ From tundu, a piece cut off, a bit, portion, and váram, fired share of the produce, as taken either 
by the circar or the meerassidar. ‘This term is often used synonimously with the Sanscrit word swami- 
bhógam, the portion enjoyed by the lord; but there is a practical distinction, tundu-váram being a oer- 
tain per-centage of the cudiváram, fixed by custom or agreement, rendered by the páyacáris from 
the produce of all lands cultivated by them to the meerassidars, sometimes in grain, sometimes in 
nae and swami-bhégam being the rent paid for land held in farm from the meerassidar for a fixed 

eriod. + 

** The extent of land of various descriptions included within the limits of the village or township, 
and entered under its pee heads in the tarpadi register, kept by the public accountant, 

tf The land on which the buildings of the village stand, including the pazhacadi or back-yarda 
attached to the private houses, 

if Land occupied by tanks. 

$ Land occupied by roads. ? 

||] Tarisu of twe kinds ; anádi-carambu, immemorial waste, and sheycál-carambu, culticalle waste, 

4 This is a register kept by the village accountant, showing the shares held by each meerassidar, 
and recording all changes of property. 

*** Serva-mányam signifies land entirely free, of which both the mél-varam (the Government share), 
and the cudi-váram (the ‘nhabitants' share) is enjoyed by the holder of the mányam. This tenure 
can only be lawfully create’ by the joint act of the prince and the people. Ardha-manyam is land 
half free, of which the holder enjoys only the mél-váram : it is created by the prince only, The 
Confounding of these tenures uder the general foreign term “ endum)” has in latter times been the 
cause of great uncertainty and lorg continued disputes, 
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village, or the waste lands, or any extent of ground within the limits of the village, 


Appendix, No. 9t-| the value of the proprietary right therein is paid to the meerassidars, and the land be- 


Landed Tenures, 


Pim ne 


comes servamányam. If the proprietary right be not so purchased, then the holder of 
the mányam is entitled only to the mél-varam*; if the meerassidar should refuse the 
rice offered, his consent must be obtained, or an exchange made for other ground, This 
as been practised in the Shozha country, in the villages of Nedamangalam and Callanei, 
and many others. Thus, also, as the inhabitants hold meerassy in waste lands entered in 
the tarapadi accounts, if hills are found within the tract to which these extend, the meeras- 
sidars must be considered to be entitled to cániyátchi in them, In this manner, I under- 
stand, meerassy in hilly or rocky ground is vested in the meerassidars of the two villages of 
Pallavaram and Adeiyalachéri, in zillah Chingleput, and in some others besides. More- 
over, in all dána-patrams t and pangu-vicraya-chittus f, the terms used to signify the 
rights conveyed are jala&, tarul, pashana, nidi**, nicshépam ++; among which 
páshánam signifies a hill or rock, and this appears to establish the meerassy right in such 
rounds. While, however, there is, as has thus been explained, a right of property to the 
inhabitants as respects their meerassy, yet as this right is founded chiefly on possession, a 
paramount right to the territory 2t over which his dominion extends appears to vest in the 
prince ; if, therefore, the meerassidar fail to cultivate, and loss thence accrues to the State, 
the circar enjoys and exercises the right to cause the lands to be cultivated, and to issue 
cowles for that purpose. . 


Q. 3. “ Is meerassy right forfeited for ever when cultivation is for a single season 
discontinued ?" ' 


The meerassy right is not forfeited to the cirear from the circumstance of the meerassidar 
having failed to cultivate for a year; but in case the inhabitant absents himself from his 
meerassy lands for a long period, neither cultivates nor rents them, and in other respects 
acts with determined opposition to the interests of the State, it has become customary for 
the circar to select a person to enjoy the meerassy, and to confirm him in possession by 


:cowle. em instances of this took place during Mr. Place’s time in Chingleput, and in 


— 


Tanjore the Rájà has transferred by sasunam §§ villages to others not meerassidars. 
Q. 4. “ Where meerassy right exists, has it always been respected by the officers of 
Government in framing the jummabundy?” 


When the circar is desirous of renting the várapet ||| lands, and the meerassidar refuses to 
take them at a reasonable rate, he may be passed over, and the farm given to another person; - 
but, in this case, the renter must conduct the cultivation through the means of the meeras- 
sidar, and must allow him the established váram €. To act contrary to this, to oust the 
meerassidar and give his meerassy to another merely for refusing to rent, would be an instance 
of extreme injustice. Sometimes, however, when the meerassidar owes a considerable ba- 
lance to the circar, which he is not able to ae for the purpose of realizing this demand, 
and to prevent the entire destruction of his family, it is customary for the circar to sequester 
his meerassy, to conduct the cultivation by an agent, and until the balance is cleared od to 
sell the amount of the tundu-váram ***, cuppatam, Xe. receivable by him. If the circar do 
not think proper to act thus, they way call on the other shareholders of the village to pay 
the balance by the defaulting meerassidar, and. to allow them to execute for his share a sab- 
hacraya sásanam +++. This custom is said to have existed, and was so observed in former 


times. . 
Note. 


* And in this case the tenure is not serva, or entire, but ardÀa, or half manyam, The latter term 
is applicd as above stated when the whole or any part of the mclvaram is alienated by the circar, 
and differs (rom srotryam, inasmuch as the latter term is only properly used when the gilt is made 
to brabmans skilled in the Sriti or Vedam, whereas minyams, literally Aoworarv gifts, may be con- 
ferred on any caste or under any circumstances, 

t Deed of git. i t Bill of sale of a share of meerassy. f 

§ Jala, tanks, wells and waters in general. {| Tara, trees and all vegetable productions. 

@ Pashanan, hills, rochs, stones, ores, and all mines and minerals. 

** Nidi, hidden treasures. f} Nicshepam, deposits of valuables, known or unknown. . 

tt In the original, the word thus rendered accordjig to its actual meaning in the sentence is 
bhúmi, lower down, to designate the exteut held by the meerassidar, the word siam is used, and so 
in all native writings the two terms are idiomatically distinguished ; bhúmi, the earth, being used in 
speaking of the rights of the iid and andan, the sod, when speaking of those of the cultivatot. 

§ A written deed of any hind, 3 

| All the cultivable lands of the village excepting mányams; the produce of which, after deduct- 
ing the sútantram, cuppatams, and mereis payable to the cágivátclucars, curnum s cavilcars, and 
other mecrassidars, is divided in fixed ie inda between the circar andryots. — 

€ ‘Ihe total annual produce of the cultivated lands of a village is culled uʻa-varam; the share 
received by Government, after the deductions above noticed, is the mel vàram ; and that allowed to 
the culuvutor is the cudi-varam, which is now generally commuted for a money payment — 

**9. A per.centage on the uda-viram or total produce, varying ip every vilage, but tixed in each, 
received by the mecrassidar in kind from all cultivated landa. A 

ttt Tn this case, the whole of the meerussidarg of the village assemble aud execute a joint deed, 
divesting the defaulter of his share in the meerassy, and invesuug it, according to their several pro- 
portions, in themselves, Jt docs not appear to be necessary for th. person whose share is thus trans» 
terred to be & party to the deed, 

9 
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Note. Sancaraya has framed bis reply to this question according to his conception of : 
siat i just, and » the practice wbich lá has known to obtuin when the rights of the people Appendix, No, 91. 
have been really respected : but 1 have good reason to believe that in districts where village Sic El ; 
rents have been farmed, meerassidars have been deprived of their meerassy for refusing to . Biss 


rent their villages, and the strange renter allowed to dispose, at his own pleasure, of at least 


the whole of the varapet lands. 


Meerassy Paper. 


Q. 5. “ If not respected by the officers of Government, has it nevertheless been 
respected by the people themselves?” : 


When meerassy lands sre rented to a stranger, the grama-mányam * cuppatam, and 
other méries t, and the tundueváram, are the right of the meerassidar; the renter has no 
claim whatever to them. When a meerassidar has been guilty of any great default, though 
it may be competent for the circar to oust him, and to deliver the land to his páyacari to 
cultivate, such páyacari is not entitled to dispose of it by sale or otherwise, nor to receive 
the sótantrams. ` If the extent of land be found to be greater on measurement than that 
entered in the tarapadi accounts, the meerassy inhabitants ought to divide the excess 
according to their shares, and to be answerable to the cirear for the difference. If the 
meerassy be resumed by the circar, the meerassy privileges are nevertheless continued. 


Q.6. * Jn bow many villages of the district does meerassy right exist ?" 


Meerassy right exists chiefly in the zillah of Chingleput, in the country of Shózhen or 
Tanjore, in the province of Arcot, and generally in all the southern districts ; and here the | 
inhabitants enjoy the privilege of transferring it by gift, sale, or otherwise. In some villages 
the meerassidar has passed to ulcudis subordinate to him the deed called uzhavadei-cani- 
yacátchi-sásanum T, after which the meerassidar cannot remove him, or place any other 
person in his stead; but such ulcudi is still bound to acknowledge the superiority of the 
meerassidar, and so also the other ulcudis who have not obtained the deed here mentioned, 

` though they cannot be removed from their villages as mere paracudis may. 


Q 7. “ In how many villages is there no meerassy right?" 


..— Inthe Northern Cirears, and other provinces subordinate to this Presidency, the inha- 
~ bitants are not entitled to meerassy right: but in many instances they have continued to. 
cultivate their villages, to enjoy the profit, and sustain the loss, from generation to generation, 
and to pay the revenue to the circar for 100, 200, or 300 years. Though, therefore, they 
may not possess that pon proprietary right in tbe soil called cániy&tchi, and hold no 
village manyams or other privileges, yet, as according to some authorities, ownership in land 
is established by an occupancy of twenty years’ duration, and according to others a ter the 
lapse of 100 years, it is for consideration whether a right very nearly resembling the mee- 
rassy enjoyed by the people of Tonda-mandalam and Shózha-mandalam is not possessed by 
the cadim inhabitants of this description, Certainly by law they cannot be judged ʻo have 
no ownership in the soil. But, supposing it not now to exist, if the circar would be 
pleased to confer proprietary cániyátchi on the cadim inhabitants of the districts were it 
oes not exist, it would increase their credit and respectability, while, if at any tire the 
Revenue should fall in arrear, they would be enabled to discharge it by raising money m the 
mortgage of their landed property ; moreover, it would effectually prevent their deterting 
their villages, and by attaching (i to their lands, must produce an increase of cultivation, 
while no loss whatever would result to the circar from the measure, 


Q. 8. * How many meerassidars are there in the district ?”- 


In the id villages within the limits of Madras there are about 20 meerassidars, a d in 
the smaller from five to ten. In many of these villages, however, the families of sore of 
the original meerassidars have become extinct, end their shares have been divided an ong 
the remaining meerassy inhabitants, 


Q. 9. “ How many cultivators are there 7” 


In the large villages, including meerassidars, ulcudis and páyacáris, there may be frm 
20 to 140 cultivating inhabitants, and in small not more than five or six; always, of course. 
in proportion to the cultivable lands. In the villages held by the velláler or agamudeiyàr 
they possess a certain number of slaves. Each plough at work requires one man, and when 
the number of slaves, therefore, is not sufficient for the whole cultivation, hired labourers ` 
are employed. In agrahárams held by brahmans there are few slaves, and hired labourers 
are principally employed ; in some agrabáram villages there are, no slaves. : 


Q. 10. “ What 
PETRA ERR AO URS P RR RR 


* Otherwise cániyatchi-mányam, a certain extent of land held rent-free by the meersasidarg in 
each village. 
t Fees receivable in grain, at various rates, from the total produce, by the curnum, cávilcár, 
JS taleyai, carpenter, washerman, vettiyan, and other village officers ard servants. : 
$ This may be rendered, a deed of permanent and hereditary property. 
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Q. 10. * What is the ave annual value of ight. i i 
Appendix, No. gt. Produce?” Tage ; meom right. in proportion to the 
Land . : : 

ended: Tenures, Q. 11, “ What is the average annual value of meerassy right in proportion to the 
Revenue ?” 


See the Collector's answer to the preceding questions, 


Q. 12. “ Is meerassy right ever sold ?" 


If the meerassidars wish to sell the meerassy enjoyed by them they may do so, or they 
may mortgage it, or transfer it by gift, and this custom, with the knowledge of the circar, 
has continued until the present day. In the districts adjacent to the Presidency and in the 
„Southern countries, the inhabitants hold their villages in two modes, in arudi-carei and pasung- 
carei, When each family enjoys a distinct portion of ground in perpetuity, that pa là 
called arudi-carei *. When, after the expiration of seven, ten, or twelve years or such 
period as may customarily be established in each village, the whole of the inhabitants as- 
semble, draw lots, and, according to them, make a mutual interchange of the lands they 
have cultivated, this is called pasung-carei, By what means soever he comes into pos-: 
session, whether by gift, sale, or otherwise, each person in an arudi-carei village is exclu- 
sively entitled to the nanjey t, punjey $, toppu §, wells and other waters belonging to his share, 
In the pasung-carei villages each person is entitled only to a certain share of the produce 
excepting in the nattam, of all nanjey, punjey, and other lands assigned to him when the 
general re-division took place, and formerly meerassy of this description could only be trans- 
ferred to persons belonging to the same village, not to strangers; but the contrary has now 
become the custom. 


S 3 “ How many years’ purchase of its annual value is meerassy right generally 
sold for?” 


When meerassy is sold, the capability of irrigation, the quality of the soil, the gráma- 
manyam, the back yards |, the cuppatam, the number of páyacaris, and the váram allowed, 
must be considered. If these be superior, the value will be high, if inferior, low; and it 
will, of course, also be decreased, if the necessities of the meerassidar, who is oblived to 
sell, be pressing, so that no fixed rate can be stated. It may, however, be observed, that 
in the villages within the limits of Madras, lands which formerly sold at seven pagodas a 
cáni, will now produce from 100 to 500, and that meerassy is sold in the zillah of Chingleput 
at rates varying from two to ten pagodas a cáni, 


Q. 14. “ What is the greatest, the least, and the average annual value of the meerass 
of one meerassidar ?" 


For an answer to this question, see the Statements accompanying, and the Collector's 
replies. 


Q. 15. * Do meerassidars attach any other besides a pecuniary value to their 
meerass ?" : 


Whatever estate a man may possess in money, in the countries above-mentioned, the 
holding meerassy is always considered as more honourable by the people. The meerassidar 
looks on himself as entitled to direct the affairs of the village, to stand forward on all 
occasions when the alfairs of the circar are in discussion, and to receive any tasrif €j given 
by it, and the pre-eminence thus claimed is allowed him by others. j 


Q. 16. “ Where there is no "rd right, is there any other tie by which particular 
individuals are attached to particular fields, and what is it i" 


In villages in which no meerassy right exists, if the cultivation be carried on by paya- 
coris they divide the village and the circar lands, under the orders of the circar, according 
(to the number of ploughs they possess, and receive, as cudi-varam, whatever share 18 
stated in the cowle given to them. When these páyacaris inhabitants take the land in rent, 
they pay the rent to the circar, in proportion to the extent that each of them actually 
holds; but such pávacaris are not entitled to dispose of the land by sale, Xc., nor do they 
enjoy any manyam lands, or receive either cuppatam and other méreis, or tundu-varam. 


Q. 17. “ Where 


tra i a ————— 


* The first of these terms means final or decisive distribution; the second, fair distribution. Their 
application is sufliciently explained in the text. 

| Wet land, from nan, wet, and chey, cultivation. 

Dry land, from pun, inferior, and chey. 

$ Groves, orchards, and wood-lands of all descriptions. ; 

Ñ Pechacadei, à small portion of ground immediately adjoining to the dwellin 
held rent-free, used as a yard or kitchen garden; it is included in the nattam, an 
that head is not transferable, unless the whole meerassy be sold. 

4 Honorary presents at the time of forming the annual settlements. 


g of the meerasaidar, 
d like all lands under 
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Q. 17. “ Where there is no meerass right, has it been usual for the ryots to remove " 
from one village and from one part of a village to another, and has their removal de- Appendix, No. gi. 


i llector 2” um 
peuded on their own choice, or on that of the collec Mr Ellis's 


Tn places where meerassy does not exist, if the inhabitants are desirous of quitting their — Meerassy Paper. 
village and proceeding to another, they must settle with the circar all claims on them on 
account of balances, and may then depart, If the villages to which a páyacari proceeds 
be not held in ineerassy tenure, the order of the circar only is necessary to establish him in 
it; if it be a meerassy village, he must cultivate under the meerassy inhabitants, 


(signed) B. Sancaraya, ; 
i ; Late Sheristadar. . 


———————————— 
Appendix, No. 92. | 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Fort St. George, dated 2d January 1822, Appendix, No. 91. 


Letter from 31st Jan. 1818 (164), Mr. Ellis ` Para. 94. WE are surprised that the re- Revenue Letter 
replies to the queries respecting Meerassy Tenure, plies of Mr. Ellis are the only replies we to 
printed for the use of the Service, ear of on this occason. The queries wer& Fort St. George, 

general It is expedient that a question of 2 Jan. 1892. 
this sort should be decided, not upon one man’s opinions, but by a consideration of all the 
information which can be obtained. We disapprove of this printing and circulating of Mr, 
Ellis’s opinions alone, upon the ground that it must, to a great degree, have the effect of 
imposing upon the service the opinions of Mr, Ellis as the authoritative conclusions of the ` 
government. At that time, however, the government were without those means of forming 
a conclusion, which they themselves had called for, namely, the replies of the several col- 
lectors. That the opinions of Mr. Ellis happened to coincide with the preconceived opinions 
of the Board of Revenue, was only an additionul reason for caution on your part, in order 
that a question of this magnitude might be decided, not on authority only, but on deliberate 
iuquiry and full information. 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Fort St. George, dated 14th January 1823. Appendix, No. 93. 


Letter to, dated ad Jan. 1822 (94). Disapprove Para, 22. THE attention of the Board of Revenue Letter 
of Mr. Ellis's observations regarding Meerassy Revenue has been called to the observations from 
Right baving been printed and circulated. — — ` contained in these paragraphs. i Fort St. George, 
14 Jan. 1823. 
Appendix, No. 94. 
_ EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Fort St. George, dated 7th April 1826. Appendix, No. 94. 
Para. 25. WITH reference to the g4th paragraph of your Honourable Court's letter in this — Lett 
department, dated the 2d January 1828, and to the 22d paragraph of the general letter from UR ii 


this government, dated the 14th January 1823, we beg leave to point out to your notice Fort St. George, 
a ei from the Board of Revenue, noted below (*), on the subject of meerassy — 7 April 1820. 
right. ` f 


Appendix, No, 95, 
EXTRACT Tort St. George Consultations, 3d February 1824. Appendix, No. 95. 
Read the following Letter from R. Clarke, Esq., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, X Ge 
, to Mr. Secretary Hill, dated 11th December 1823. : sb bs , 
Sir, a February 1824. 


I am directed by the Board of Revenue to request that you will submit, for the information 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council, the accompanying Extract from their proceedings 
under date the 11th instant, on the subject of meerassy right, 


Fort St. George, I have, &e. 
vith December 1823. (signed) R. Clarke, Secretary. 


* Cons, 1824, 17th February, Nos. 5 & 6; goth March, Nos. 27 & 18; 3d February, No. 13. 
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To the Chief Secre- 


tary, 17 in Cons. 
37 April 1817. 


From Government, 
9 in Cons. 18 Sept. 


1817, pa. 2. 


Board's Proceed- 
ings, dated 4 Dec, 
1520. 
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EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date 11th Dec, 1823. 


Reap again letter from the secretary to Government in the Revenue Department, dated 
the 14th January 1823, transmitting letter from the Honourable Court of Directors, under 
date the 2d January 1822. , 


Para. 1. With reference to the observation contained in para. 94, of the Honourable 
Court's letter on the subject of meerassy right, the Board beg to state, that the replies of the 
different collectors to the questions circulated to them were owned to Government imme- 
diately upon their being received. | 

2. Upon an examination of these replies*, it was found that Mr. Ellis, the collector of 
Madras, was the only person who had entered fully into the discussion of the subject, the 
information received trom the other collectors being of a general nature, and not calling for 
any particular remark. 

3. The Board therefore, in their communication to the Government, confined their obser- 
vations chiefly to the papers furnished by Mr. Ellis, which were, at the suxcestion of the 
Board, directed by Government to be printed and circulated, “ for the use of the service at 
large ;” but no instructions were transmitted, intimating that the collectors were to consider 
the papers in question as being sent for their guidance; neither does it appear that they . 
have in any instance been acted upon under that impression. 

4. The Board have, since that period, had occasion to record their sentiments on meerassy 
right, as it affects the security of the Government Revenue; and as it may be desirable to 
have the observations they have at different times made on the subject brought into view in 
one place, they will here transcribe them. 


“ The collector of the southern division of Arcot bas entered at great length into a discus- ` 
sion of the question of meerassy claims. He wishes to know with whom he is to form the 
tyotwarry settlement on the approuching expiration of the leases, whether with the present 
occupant ryots, or with the head inhabitants, who are here called meerassidars ; or rather 
the question, as the.collector has put it, in fact is, whether the great body of the present 
landholders shall be deprived of their present property in the land; and whether official fees, 
which they used to pay to the persons calling themselves meerassidars, which were deducted 
by the Government from their rent, but have since been consolidated with it, and are now 
paid with that rent to Government by the present landholders, shall be considered an ac- 
knowledgment of those head inhabitants being the general landlords of the country, and 
eutitling them as such to the occupancy of the lands, or to these fees when the lands are 
occupied by others? such an acknowledgement would, the Board think, produce much incon- 
venience and injustice, as well as loss of Revenue; and they will now proceed to state 
the ground upon which this opinion is founded. 

“2, Much has been said about meerassy rights in the Southern Provinces, much inge- 
nuity, theory, and indeed enthusiasm, are to be found in the papers written on this subject; 
but it is still doubtful when and how these rights originated, what they exactly were, and 
whether any native government ever admitted them to the extent claimed, 

* 3. From all the information that has been collected on this subject, it appears that pri- 


` vate property or meerassy, that is, a private interest, more or less valuable according to the 


circumstances, in the land, is to. be found every where; most of the villages, aud many of 
the district oilicers considered ; and indeed the native governments admitted their offices 
to be hereditary, that is, meerassy ; these officers themselves were in general the principal 
landholders, hereditary, that is, meerassy officers, and private, that is meerassy landed pro- 
perty, became thus generally united in the same persons, and in the course of time have been 
frequently confounded toxether. 

* 4. The ineerassidars in the southern division of Arcot, and most of the other Tamil 
Provinces, seem to have been like the families of the reddies, gowds, potels, kapoors, Ke. 
in the Canarese, Telinga and Mahratta Provinces, They may be considered the descendants, 
or at least in some way the successors and representatives, of the orizinal settlers who 
cleared the lands and founded the village, and therefore established their rights of occupancy. 
They possessed a private property or. interest in their own lands, a general interest in the 
common waste of the villaze, aud they also enjoyed the maniums from the Government, 
and merahs from the ryots, in recompence for their services to both as head farmers, 

magistrates 
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* The replies reccived were from the districts of 
Rajabmundry, sth in Cons, — «35 Dec. 1814. Bellary, 2d, 1a June 1814, 26th in Cons. 29 


_ To Government, 19th in Dy. + 23 © ditto. June 1815. 


Canara, Gi, 15th = = + 23 - ditto. Madras, 30 May, in Cons, 


Masulipatam, auth = = > 39 * ditto, > ; h ditt 
15th ditto, 19th in Dy. Cons. £3 = ditto. To Gorornnieul, iqti. ditto 

Ganjam = >- ` 28 Feb. 13 Mar 1814. Tinnevelly, 8th in Cons, + + 19 May 1817. 
10th in Dy. Cons. = = 20- ditto. To ditto, 19th ditto = = - 12June — 

Vizagnpatam, gth =- e = 20- ditt, From ditto, 23 Aprilin Cons. = 7 May 1818. 


Nellore, 5th, 10 April 1814, 10th ditto and 17. 4, dito ortki : dt 
, April 1814. To ditto, 27th in Dy. Cons. 30 July 


- 17 June 1816, 
17 ~ ditto. 


* 


No replies were received froin the districts of Cuddapah, N. Arcot, S. Arcot, Tanjore, Trichino- 
poly, Coimbatore, Malabar, Guutoor, Chingleput, Salem. « 
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mistra ollectors of the village. There may be in some villages a few families of : . 
iaa t. reddies or gowds, ne head men of the village, under whatever term they Appendix, No. 95. 
may be designated, sprung from the same stock, who now have the meerassy or right of the 
headmanship. The oldest and most respectable is generally the person recognised as head- 
man by the collector; sometimes they take the duty on themselves by turns annually; some 
are disqualified ; some have committed crimes, or embezzled the revenue, or exacted money 
from the ryots, or done something to exclude them from their share or turn of the head- 
manship; some have resigned, or even, though this ought not to be allowed, to have sold it ; 
some are disagreeable to the body of the ryots, so that though there may be half-a-dozen or 
more persons Belonging to those families who may be called meerassidars, it has become 
customary for one only, or two, perhaps, to perform the duty and receive the allowances. 
The distribution of the service, as well as of the allowances, among them is regulated) 
partly by their own private agreements with each other, and partly by the decision of the} 
Government, where it becomes necessary, for the welfare of the village community, or 2 


Fort St. George, 
Consultations, 
a February 1824. 


the security of the Revenue, for the Government to interfere; the most violent disputes 
frequently arise, and there is almost always much jealousy among the members of these 
families. The animosity of co-heirs among Hindoos is proverbial. 

“ p. But besides these families, all inhabitants who have an interest in the village are 
meerassidars. The term is Arabic, therefore new and foreign here, but significant, and when! 
applied to land from which Government derives a Revenue, is the right to the use and occu-: 

ancy of that land, which is generally a saleable property; but, in fact, any permanent 
interest may be called meerassy ; a Revenue peon may even be called a meerassidar, because. , 
he ought not to be turned out so long as he behaves well, and when he dies or is incapa- 
citated, his son or nearest relation, if qualified, ought to succeed to his office. ; 


* 6. The claims of meerassidars, if even they were at any time properly defined, must 
have been viewed differently by different governments ; generally the government would 
have paid. respect to their claims as landholders, and would have maintained them in their 
offices, because they looked to them for the cultivation and management of their villages ; 

. but the circumstances, principles and tempers of the various governments under which they . 
dived must have affected their interests as landholders, and their situation as public servants ; 
strong, harsh and poor governments would have encroached on the rights claimed by the 
meerassidars as landholders, while the meerassidars would have taken advantage of weak 
governments ; the meerassidars would sometimes have bribed the Revenue officers ; it is 
probable they often continued to collect their meerahs after ceasing to discharge their 
official duties, pretending these meerahs were an acknowledgment of the landlord’s right,; 
instead of official fees, They have probably often collected, and continued to collect con- * 
tributions, originally agreed to by the ryots to bribe the Revenue servants and carry some 
point for the general good of the village, until it became doubtful why they were originally 
paid, when the meerassidars would call them swamy-bhogam, and pretend they were paid as 
an acknowledgment of their landlord’s right. Rayjee limited their maniums, and other 
ministers would from time to time have altered their condition as landholders. It is to be 
always remembered, that there is a constant struggle between the officers of the Government} 
and the people; the government to maintain the prerogative and the Revenue, the people ! 
to lower the Revenue and set up their own privileges, and that both parties have recourse, { 
as circumstances may dictate, to bribery, fraud or force. It seems evident that the Maho- * 
medan government never acknowledged the rights of the meerassidars to the extent claimed 
in some places; and Mr. Hyde has stated, that the meerassy landed tenures, to the extent 
declared by the meerassidars, were not prevalent in the district upon our assumption of it, ` 
and that it was not received by any of his predecessors. 


“7, Meerassy rights must not merely be recognised but strenuously supported by the 
State; but when the meerassidar fails to perform the service, and pay the revenue for which « 
those rights were originally granted, and have been since continued, the compact between 
the meerassidar and the Government is broken, and the Government must look to some 
other person for the discharge of those obligations 50 necessary to its owh existence. If 
the Government protect the meerassidars, the meerassidars must fulfil the obligation for 
which such protection is given ; unless the Government exacts the fulfilment of these obli- 
gations it cannot collect its Revenue, maintain it armies, and continue to protect the ' 
meerassidars.” 

* 8. If a meerassidar quits his Jand the Government must provide for its cultivation in { 
order to get a rent for it; but if the grandsons of the meerassidars who had left it could 
come 99 years afterwards, and oust the ryot, who had been put in possession by the Govern- 
ment, and who had cultivated and paid the rent of it so long, confidence would be shaken, |+ 
and the interests of agriculture would suffer; and supposing the right-of occupancy of the ' 
land should be still continued to the ryot, who had taken it under such circumstances, but 
made newly subject to the payment to the meerassidar in consideration of his supposed ,. 
Tights, the meerah or fees formerly paid, whether such meerah was swamy-bhogam or land- 
holder's rent, or only official fees, it will be necessary for Government to make a remission 
to the ryots in South Arcot, in order to enable them to pay these meerahs or fees, because 
they have been long since consolidated with the land-rent. Under our Regulations the, 
circar and zemindar may “ oust the landholder when he neglects or refuses to cultivate; and 
although such a measure may seem harsh, and is hardly ever resorted to, except in some 
tases by new mootahdars, it is still necessary as a last resource in case of contumacy. ` In! 
zome cases no new ryot might be found willing to take the deserted land for one year only, 
and the public Revenue would therefore suffer from the contumacy of the meerassidars.” 
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r “g. Mr, Hyde has stated (par. 4) that there are no original deeds granting to the class of 


Appendix, No. 95.) meerassidars who are termed caniatchy-careis, their hereditary rights; and that the oolcoody 


—— 


j inhabitants of every village have the power of retaining the lands in their families by heredi- 


Landed Tenures. | tary descent, but cannot alienate them by sale, gift, mortgage, or exchange. This curre- 


Mr, Hepburn. 


\ sponds with what Mr. Ellis has said on the subject; but it does not appear by whom this , 
‘restriction was Imposed. 
¢ 10. Mr, Hyde has also stated that, according to the information procured by him, the 
| oulcoodies cannot be forcibly ejected from their lands by the meerassidars; and that the 
. Mands of the paracoody ryots revert to the meerassidars on the expiration of thu leases for 
‘which they may have been granted, 
_“ nas lt appears, also, that the oolcoody cultivators have buen in possession of their here 
ditary lands as long as the meerassidars themselves, and that they are not possessed of any 
{ original deeds or leases conferring upon them the perpetual enjoyment of thir lauds, and 
\ further, that the origin of their property cannot be traced. 
412. In cuch province, indeed in each district, the customs with respect to nieerassy ryots 
must have varied: they never could have been the same over any wide tract c£ country, nor 
for any long period in the same place. Besides, the ditferences which the influence of the 
Government would have produced, the nature of their interest in the land, thet is their 
tenures, would have varied in value, mode, and terms according to the diftereuce of their 
own circumstances and those of the village. In some villages the suincli, or ioiat interest 
or tenure, where the occupancy of fields is frequently changed every year, would prevs l, in 
order that each ryot might wit the good as well as the bad lands in lis turn, or lis fiir shure 
of the advantages of the village in some other way. These villas.» are hke the ve-sabuddie 
villages in the Ceded Districts. Newly-cleared nunja lands under rew water are to this 
day frequently divided on these terms by the new settlers when they undertake to level rit 
new ly fidds. In the pulbhog villages different families spring from the firt setas, or 
in sume other wav; their successors and representatives have found it expedient to divide 
the lauds of the wilige into separate shares, — Sumohi or joint villages sometimes become 
pulbhos vilages when the copartaers in the sumohi village quarrel; and m the same way 
pulbhog may again become suraohi when they are again reconciled : this makes a ryotwarry 
system, and even a survey, necessary, or at least proper, in the sumohi as well as the pulbhog 
villares. In the yekhabhog villages one family bas succeeded to them by inberitance or 
een and has absorbed tle whole of these interests. Various circumstances must have 
requently varied the value aad nature of these interests and the mode of these tenures; but 
all village privileges may be traced to ec and the mutual accommodation of the Go» 
vernment and the ryuts ; there can be no difficulty in making a ryotwar settlement wherever 
any of these tenures prevail, excepting indeed that of getting the Brahmins, who have got 
session of much of the land in Ae Southern Provinces, to come to any reasonable terms. 
In the sumohi villages, although it may be expedient to make a joint settlement with the 
whoie of the ryots for the rent of the whole village, each ryot may be entered in the accounts 
for what he mav have to pay for the fields Le may occupy for the year. In pulbhog villages 
the account will require less alteration, because the ryot will not change his fields so often; 
and in the yckhabhu villages the account will be still more simple, because the whole of the 
lands nud rent will be entered in the name of one person; there need be no interference with 
the customs, no infraction of the privileges, no intru-ion on the comforts of the ryots. 
* 15, Lo the southern division of Arcot, and indeed in most of the Southern Provinces, it is 
now impossible to trace the principles on which the Land Revenue was furmerly collected, 
and consequently, what were the modes aud tenures of landed property, so fir back and so 
acenrately, as we can in Canara, because no ancient public accounts have been pre erved ; 
but changes must have fiequently taken place. ft hus heen stated, that traces remained of 
8 money seerwa, even ia the nunja binds of Tantore. ‘The late collector of that province 
disputed this supposition, wd discussed the subieet in his very able Report of the goth 
August 1819, paras. gt to 47; but the whole of his argument is, that as the Committee im 
1793, nnd other respectable vilicers who have written on Tanjore, never mentioucd such 
traces of à money scerwa, aul he himself had not been alle to discover anv, it could not 
possibly ever have existed; but m fact we are ignorant af the Revenue history of these 
provinces. We know not how they were manazed in former times, and thereture cannot 
o tell how far private property ii Land existed. Mr. Hyde states, in the goth paragraph of hig 
Report, that there are no publie accounts m Sou Arcot older tan, 40 yeurs; and that 
the curinni's accounts, wlech are forthcoming, do not specii) the original meerassy shares 
of cach vilbere, : 

“ag. Bot whatever may have been the former rules of assessment, and the fair mecrassy 
Tights, itis now desimble to improve and confirm them, and to create them as far as tlie 
wants of the Government mav slows to increase the value of the meerassidare’ interests a3 
landholders, and ther tespretabidity as village otlicers; and where euch interests aud offices 
are nyt now to be found, to establish them. : 

* 35. But when tlie Houemable the Court of Directors and the Government ex press their 
desire to uphold private property in land, they could not have meant to receive doubttul, 
traditionary and obsolete claus, to the injury of the present occupants 1n any provinee, who 
hold their lands under cowles, whieh they consider, though perbaps not formally declared 80, 
permanent so long as they continue to pay their rent. They have paid their reut for mary 

ears, and are stated. to have sided their money and labour m inprovinz the lands, 
kul lesx ean the Govermmout hoye meant to injure the actual Jandhoblers naw in possession, 
by declaret that the oiee fees, wech they formerly paid for publie sorm ives rendered, was 
aa absolute rent whic they pad as tenaats, nad thus deprive the great body of the present 
` landholdcta 
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landholders of that property in the land which the Court of Directors, and all advocates for pos 
riv ato property in land, are so anxious to maintain inviolate; and that such would be the Appendis, No. 95. 
consequence of recognising the fees of the meerassidars in South Arcot, as an acknowledg- Rance. 
ment of property in the soil, is evident} nothing would be more dangerous, nothing would ce Pee 
dievust the people more, nothing could be more unjust, than such a course of proceeding. a iplo: à A 
There is no suyiug where we can stop if we once begin to tum out the present occupants, el y : 
order to restore traditionary rights; there is hardly a field, a village, noat pollim, district or 
zemindarry, to which there is not some claimant on the plea of ancient right." : Š 


^ AR, T is the duty of meviassidars to cultivate and manage the lands of their village; and 

some individuals may have been driven away by the oppression of Revenue officers, some 
duriar Hydr’s invasion, but generally it is to be interred they ought to have returned 
before, and revived their claims. It has heen stated, that the descendants of meerassidars 
whe have left their lands would not be shut out, by the usage of the country, from the right ' 
of ieclaituing their lands, until they had persevered in contumacy or neglect for four gene- 
ricis, ora century; but it may be supposed such a right was only claimed by the meeras- 
sidars, bat never could have been generally admitted by the Government, or the persons who 
had in the mean time got possession of the lands, unless the descendant of the meerassidars 
coutl return, without publie or private inconvenience. Some meerassidars may have fore 
meriy scveded, aud their descendants may have returned and recovered their lands, but it 
must tave been under particular circumstances; they must have been unjustly ousted; they 
minst have maintained their claim by intermediately applying for and offering to cultivate 
and p iy for the lands; or it must have been by permission of the Government, and on an 
s.ivewent with the new occupants. Any other conclusion would be contrary to the princi- 
ple of mutual and general expediency, which alone originally gave birth to the rights of 
recras-tlars. The riehts of the meerassidars are sacred, but so are those of the Govern- 
ment, “he meerassidars must carry on the usual cultivation, and pay the usual Revenue, f 
as far as their means go; if the meerassidar neglects this duty he forfeits the great advan- i 
tages he eujoys as a meerassidar. No Government would have granted, or would continue, 
such great privileges, unless for adequate services. The meerassidar has also an interest in 
the waste land, and a right to a meerah or fee, when, being unable to cultivate himself, he 

ets a tenant who shall cultivate it, and pay the usual rent to Government. This is fair; he 
fu his fee for the service he performs; but if the meerassidar neglects or refuses to get à 
tenant fur the waste, and the circar is obliged to tind one himself, to keep up or increase the 
Revenue of the village, the meerassidar has no right to the fee; it may either be added to 
the rent payable by the tenant, or may be given up to him as an encouragement to him to] 
extend the cultivation, The meerassidars may have claimed more than is here allowed 
them, and more may have been occasionally granted to them, The Government bas been, 
and ought always to be, indulgent towards its ryots ; but when we come to discuss the prine 
ciple, it will be found that any further legal extension of the privilege of meerassidars, parti- 
cularly in the case of their neglecting to keep up the cultivation and Revenue of the village, 
is contrary to common sense, and those common principles upon which every Government 
and society is founded. 


* 17. It is most likely that the great body of the ancient meerassidars in South Arcot have 
been included among the present pottah occupants, that they are now in actual possession 
of their own Jands,.and that it is only in a few particular cases, which must be settled 
according to the particular circumstances of each particular cage, that it will be necessary 
to decise between the claims of ancient meerassidars and those of the present pottahdars. 
It is probable that the difficulties, if there are any, will be found to be theoretical, rather 
than practical ; they arise from the long discussion regarding meerasay tenures, and will pro- 
bably be coufined to these discussions, at all events general instructions would not meet all 
the various cases which may occur, each of which should be settled according to the 
particular circumstances of the case. : 


; “28. The Board are of opinion that the Government sbould now settle with those they find 
m possession of the land, and after having received their rents from these persons for so 
many years, they cannot, with any justice or safety, prefer ancient and indeed obsolete. and 
traditionary claims, and forcibly eject the present occupant; still less can they admit official 
-fees formerly allowed, but now resumed, and collected by the Governauent itself, to be an i 
acknowledgment of private property, vested in the meerassidars, and on such ground deprive i 
the great body of the ryots of their lands. The ryotwar settlement should, therefore, be 

, made with the present occupants. Most of the complaints from South Arcot will probably 
be found to arise from the old meerassidars, who refused to become parties to the triennial 

or decennial leases; their complaints relate rather to the headinanship of the village, of 
‘which they might on that occasion have been deprived, rather than to the possession of 
Particular farms or fields, end the claims of such meerassidars are of course entitled to 
considerition, 

* 10. With respect to the particular farms and fields, where an ancient meerassidar can 
clearly establish a legal right to the land, on any ground, and is at the same time to be 
depended on for the rent, his claims should of course be attended to by the collector: the 
oulcoudies and provacoodies, and other tenants, were in some cases, or might have become, 
frecholders ; and, therefore, meerassidars themselves and the pottahs should, in’ general, 
be continued in their names; but in cases where it is evident that they are rightfully 
only the subtenants of the old meerassidars, and the old meerassidars are to be depended 
ee for the rent, the collector should settle with the old meeraesidars, and leave them and 
their subtenanta to settle together. The collector, however, states, that there is strong room 
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for mistrusting the accuracy of Cic mneerassidars’ titles to any lands, except what they occupy 
Appendix, No. 95.3 themselves. 
i Et * 20, It never was intended tbat the ryotwar cittlemont should. go lower thon the land- 
Landed Tenues holders or nicerassidars ; it never could have been meant that their cultivatin:zr zubtiaatts 
: should be immediately included in the engagements with the eircar; it wild apuran, 
however, that 1n some cases this mistake has been actually made, and it scons to haro buea 
supposed that, under a ryotwar settlement, the coilector is to settle with the actual cultiva- 
tors, although only subtenants, and to leave the landholders to get. what they could from 
their tenants, as a recognition of their landlords rignt. Feondoowarim and swamy-bhocam 
svein sometimes to. have been paid in this manner; in other eases the official fees formerly 
due to the meerassidars, private exactions, and voluulary contributions fur village expenses, 
e been collected under these denominations ; but this breaking down of eststes 
violently, and raising subtenants to the situation of tenants ta capite, and in the course of 
timeto that of frecholders, to the injury of the true landholders or inecrassidars, was ev idently 
n infringement of meerassy rights, as impolitic a» unjust. Whenever, therefore, a veeraset- 
; dar can be depended on for payment, and can show a good title, the settle:nent -'ioold of 
, Course be made with him; but even in such cascs 1t is doubtful whether the eoleror on ht, 
;and indeed at present be certainly cannot, legally oust the present occupant ov force, fer it 
is admitted by the meerassidars that the oolcoodies and their heirs possess fle risht of the 
enjoyment of the soil for the purpose of cultivation, No person shosl!, iiri, be 
ousted from the possession of lis lind, except under a judicial decision, fhe only satis- 
; factory, or at least pns way of settling such dispntes would be by a punch. cet in the 
i cutcherry of the collector, and in cases where either of the parties sliuuld refu e t^ recur to 
‘the decision of a punchavet, or to abide by its award, the collector may in general with 
i safsty go ag far as he legally can in setting aside the claim of the recusant, who wül then 
be at liberty to prosecute his claim in the regular courts. i 
Chingleput,Board’s “13. From what the collector has stated, regarding the petition presented to him by the 
Proceedings, dated meeiassidurs, as expressing their sentiments on the survey settlement, it is obvivus that it 
14 April 1843, © must have been pri pared by only a few of the meerassidars, fur the purpose of obtaining as 
para 11 ot Cellece Jow a settlement as possible. There are in every talook a few leading persons of thia 
tor’a Report. deseripiion, who generally come forward when any points of importance are to be discusg-d 
` recarcius the settlement, and whose opinions have always much weight with the otners, 
The eullector therefore acted very properly in entering intu au unreserved communication 
with them on the proposed suivey settlement; and it 18 satisfactory to observe, that he had 
succeeded in removing the distrust they had expressed with r.zard to the deductions 
annually to be made., in the event of a failure in the requisite supply of water for cx-ry.ng on 
the cultivation, 

* q4. tis of the nunost importance to impress the meerassidars with a conviction of the 
moderation of the princi les of the setilement, and that it is intended to lead to an improve- 
ment iu their condition, bs securing to them advantages which they never before possess, 
but it should be also distinctly explained to them, that they wil be expec «d to use ther 
exertions in carrying on and extending the cultivation, in order that while thoy are ther selves 
deriving an additional security anJ profit, a fur and eqnitabie Revenue mov oe rendered to 
the Government. 

oU az This condition of giving due attention to the cultivatica appears f^ be portentarly 

; appliesble to the meerassidars of the Chiugleput district, masy of whom, fio their con- 

: tiguity to the Presidency, become engaged in other concerns aud speculatious. Their cultie 

f vation has consequent'y been neglected, and if the land bas been cultivar d, it hus been 

' done in #9 carcless ard imperfect a manner, that the produce has provet vers deticient®, and 
itis to this eause the Board. Chink that the present diminished Revenue of the district is 
inainly to Le attributed. 

* 16, [t is not Intended Ciut the meerassidars should be debarred from ens cing m other 
pursuits, which may be protichble to them, but it is incumbent on them te provide for the 

e regular endiivation of the londs under their ozevpation ; and in failure tueres', t will be the 
daly of the eclleetor tu sceure the just dues of the Government, by makis 2 over the land to 
others, who may be desucus of eulüvating i, and who will de so m au etiiciz,! al proper 
manner. 

* 37. The right ia the land termed meetassy is, in the opinion of the Board, corion; more 
than the right to Uie occepation, so long as the cuia. n^n is duly provid. d foi, the rent 

i regulary pud; and when this is not doue, the sevanty of the public Revenue rones tuat 
the laud should be made over to others, who will itil the conditions under sh sa Aie right 
of oceupaney was conferred and confirmed. ; , 

* Ax. ]t is understood. that by the common hw of some parts of India, (o meerassidar 

who Las thus been motel dues not entirely forfeit ins rights, nad ihat he or his 
, deseciudant to the fourth generation ean claim possession of the Jand, jud sb wd be assisted 
“an recoverme it, ‘This however appears to be coutrary to every principie of goed ovome 
nent, end at sectas tu be Inghly unjust. that persons who, Irom nehy. oce or Eie 
IRSE 
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have not paid the fair rent, should after such a lapse of time be allowed to take possession, re 
and turn out those who have for many years been cultivating and paying the rent with regu- Appendix, No. 95. 


laritv, and may also have expended considerable sums of their owa money in the improve- e 
ment of the land, in the possession of which they considered themselves to be secure. All Te tank 


claims of this nature should be settled by punchayet, according to the ancient custom of the 
country; and the first duty of the collector is, ag the Board have already observed, to pro- 
vide for the security of the public Revenue by arranging for the cultivation being duly carried 
on and extended wherever it may be practicable. . PM : 

* 19. The justice and necessity of this will become the more obvious, when it is recol- i 
lected that Government bear a large portion of the real charges of cultivation, for such must 
be reckoned the interest of the eums of money sunk in the construction of large works for 
irrigation, and the annuel Specie for keeping the tanks in a state of repair, and. , 
for clearing out the nullahs and watercourses, If these disbursements were not made, large , 
tracks of country now cultivated with a wet crop would yield only a dry one, and although 
the profits both of the Government and of the inhabitants would be reduced, still the charges 
for cultivation of the latter would continue, although perhaps to a less extent. The charges 
for providing for the wet cultivation are therefore borne almost exclusively. by Government, | + _ 
who have in fact a joint interest in it with the inhabitants, and have consequently an]. * 
undoubted right to see that it is diligently carried on, and extended as much as possible. 

* 20, The rights of the Government extend to the levy of an assessment equal to grin lieu — 
of the circar share of the produce, and what are termed the landlord's rights will at all times ' 
remain undisturbed, and la left to be adjusted between the meerassidars and their under- 
tenants according to the usages of the country. : o: E A I ek 

* 21, For the sentiments of the Board more at large on the subject of meerassy, the col- 
lector is referred to the accompanying extract from their proceedings, dated qth December, 
on a report from the collector of the southern division of Arcot. They will, however, be 
glad to receive a communication from the collector of such information as he may be able 
to obtain regarding the local usages and ancient eustom of the country in respect to the 
tight to the occupation of land, and of reclaiming possession after it has been given up for . 
e certain period*, The collector will also report the degree of control which has been exercised, — . + 
and the practice in force for keeping up the cultivation in the old agraharams, where the 
dues of Government have been wholly alienated.” — . : 


. 4 February 1824. 


* 
Y 


5. The foregoing remarks, it will be seen, apply chiefly to upholding the Revenues of the 
Government under the occurrence of particular circumstances. It is not intended to intere — - 
fere in the least degree with any private rights, and although the occupation of land may 
pass from a meerassidar to another person, this cannot be considered as am infringement of 
the right of the former, because such a change in the occupation of the land cannot take ^ " 
place unless the meerassidar fails to fulfil the condition under which the right of occu- | 
pancy is understood to be secured to him. i ; 

6. It has been stated in the replies from Madras, Tinnevelly, and Madura, that the 
right.of the meerassidar extends to “ waste land,” but what this right is has not. been 
particularly defined. The collector of Madras observes, that though the meerassidars “ pos- 
sess the exclusive right of cutting fire-wood, working quarries, Kc. they have no right of | 
cultivation, much less can they claim any to break up common used for pasturage, or to cut! 
down productive trees, as palmira, cocoa-nut, Kc, It is also stated, that “ the consent of; 

He dee is necessary towards any beneficial change being made in the appropriation off ` 
the lands. T ; à 

7. It appears from the above that the circar has a right in these lands as well asthe ~ 
meerassidars, and the Board have now in view to ascertain whether the Government can, — 
according to the ancient usage of the country, appropriate waste land for public pum '* 
poses, without making any compensation to the meerassidars, further perhaps than the usual ` 
one, which may be thought just and proper to make up for any loss they may sustain from — 
being deprived of the use of common for their cattle, fire-wood, Ko. i 

8. In order to obtain correct information on this point, the Board propose making a: - 
reference to the different collectors, and to enter upon a careful examinatiou of the ancient 
sunnuds conferring grants of land rent-free to individuals. The main object of inquiry will — . 
be, whether the circars have in former times actually paid for waste land taken for public i 
purposes, or for giving it ia enaum ; and whether the persons to whom the enaum was granted 
received the land with an obligation attached to it of paying any meerahs or fees to the 


, meerassidars of the village in which the land was supposed to have been included. 


(True extract.) 
(signed) : R. Clarke, Secretary. 


Proposed reference to the Collectors. 


Hase the former Governments taken, or can the circar, according to the ancient usage of 
the country, take, waste land, supposed to be included in the limits of a village, and appro- 
priate it to public purposes, without making the meerassidars compensat.dn tor it? 

: The 


4 
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* See Queries circulated on the 10th. November 1814 for the points on which the Board are 
desirous of receiving information. ^ : 
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The same with respect to waste land which the circar may wish to give in enaum, rent- 
free: and is the land so given in enum nade over to the eaaumdar with or without any 
obliration to pay swamy-bhogam, or any fees in inoney or kind to the meerassidars ? 

If it has been the custom to make compensation to the meerassidars in either of the above 
cases, what has their compensation usually been? i . 

The old sunnuds granting enaums to be examined, and the terms on which ihe land has... 
been granted, as shown in these sunnuds, to be specified, 

` If a private individual gets waste lands from a village, what are the terms on which it was 
made over to him? 


(signed R. Clarke, Secretary. 


` a 
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EXTRACTS Revenue Letter to Fort St, George, dated the 16th December 1812. 


Par. 1. Our last despatch in this department was dated the 18th December 1811. 

2. On the 21st July last we received, by the Baring, your Revenue letter dated 29th Febru- 
ary 1812, and shall reply to it in detail, after we have had time to examine your Cunsulta- 
tions upon the various topics to which it relates, 

3. We embrace, however, the earliest opportunity of apprizing you of the regret we have 
felt at the deficiency of the information conveyed in your last letter respecting the general 
state of our revenues, more especially after the long suspension of vour correspondence in 
this department. We naturally expected that, after suffering an inteival of more than two 
years from the date of your preceding letter (6th February 1810) to elapse, you would have 
made a point of transmitting the most ample intelligence that could be procured, down to 
the latest possible period, of the result of those settlements which were then notified to us 
as being in train, and about which you must have been aware that, upon many grounds, we 
could not but feel the liveliest anxiety; whereas, in the despatch lately arrived, we fiud no 
information upon that important subject that might not, or ought not, to have been com- 
municated much more fully at an early period in 1811. 

4. The intention announced to you in paragraphs 195 to 258, of concluding a settlement 
of the Land Revenue in the valnable ad extensive provinces under the administration of 
your Government, upon village leases for 10 years, and provisionally in perpetuity, involves 
considerztiuns of so much importance, with respect to the future resources of the State, as 
well as the prosncrity and eventual security of the actual proprietors and of the cultiva:ors 
of the soil, that we must express to you our surprise that you should have determined io 
adopt an arrangement of this kiud, without having first informed us of the success that had 
attended the experiment you had already made of leases upon this prose for three years, 
and thereby have enabled us to have conveyed to you our final orders. [f anv thing cuuld 
add to that surprise, it would be the very extraordinary and unwarrantable discretion 


. assumed by the Board of Revenue, as appears frem their report of the goth January 1812 


but which you pass over in silence in the despatch before us, of having, ot their own accord, 
issued instructions to the collectors of several districts to form village leases for the term 
we have described, to become, at the expiration of such tenn, perpetual, and this subject to 
no reservation whatever, rendering the permanency of such leases condiuoual, with reference 
to the eventual approbation of the Government at home, an omission which, we couclade 
from the terms of your letter, must have been afterwards supplied, im consequence of the 
general resolutions you came to on the proceedings reported to you by the Board of Revenue, 


‘Two reasons are assigned by the Board in their general report of the goth January 1512. 


for having acted in the nemner they did. The first of these a. sous we give in their ovn 
words: “ It might possibly be considered that discussions, involving so important a mer- 
sure ns that which was in contemplation, should have been laid officially before the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council, and his orders obtained previously to our issuing any instruc- 
tions upon the subject to the collectors. We remarked, if the early establishment of a 
system of permanency, upon the principles recommended, should receive the approbation 
of the Honourable the Governor in Council, of which, possessed as we were of his sentiments 
in favour of the measure, wo entertained little doubt, it was obviously of. Importance that 
the collectors should be in possession of instructions as soon. as possible” We consider 
this statement to be most unsatisfactory; for, in the first place, we cannot concene any 
good reason why an earlier communication could not have been made to you by the Board, 
bo as fo have recenved an answer in due time from you, on the subject of the arrangements 
to be ede on the conclusion of the triennial leases; and, in the next place, it 1 highly 
objectionable for the, Hoard of Revenue, a subordinate authority, tà have proceeded tu the 
adoption of decisive measures in a matter of so grave and serous a nature, on unotlicial 


jutauations made by the members of Government, Such a line of proceeding is n 
sarily 
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tountenanced. , Appendix, io. 96. 
5. The other reason adduced by the Board for having taken upon themselves to authorize —: 
the decennial leases to be considered as permanent on the expiration of them, without any Revenue wetter 
reference to the final approbation of the Government at home, is, that the orders from us, wo 
* tending,” as they express it, “ to prohibit the further extension of a permanent settle- gue vig 
ment without their authority, related to, the zemindarry settlement, the extension of which 1 1513. 
was not contemplated." The directions, however, which we have at different times con- 
veyed to you since the first introduction of settlements in rre against the extension 
of such arrangements witbout our previous sanction, will be found to have a clear and 
explicit reference, not to the principle on which arrangements of that nature should be 
founded, but to the importance of deterring an unalterable adjustment of the public demand 
on the land until every necessary. information should be obtained of its value and resources, 
and of the rights of those connected with it; and if any new arguments were wanting to 
convince us of the necessity there was for furnishing you with those instructions, they 
would be supplied by the facts and conclusions contained in your dg ee now under reply, 
upon which we shall have further occasion to rewark in this letter. The Board of Revenue 
are not less incorrect when they describe our orders on the above subject as tending to pro- ` 
hibit the formation of permanent settlements without our sanction previously obtained; for not 
only did those orders from the first, which we transmitted to you on the 11th February 
1801, evince a disposition more and more averse to any early proceedings for extending the 
measure further than it had hitherto gone, but in several instances they positively restricted ` 
ou from so doing. We here particularly allude to the instructions contained in our Revenu; 
Teiteri of the 24st July 1802, of the 10th April 1804, and of the 3oth August 1809. Ta 
the former of these letters, after expressing our hope that it would reach you before any 
considerable progress should have been made in the actual conclusion of the permarent 
settlement, and directing that, in such districts where it had not been finally arranged the 
measure should be suspended until you should have been able to ascertain whether s very 
possible degree of information had been obtained as to the real value of their resources, we 
added, * we at the same time think. it proper further to direct, that a permanent sett] ment 
of the Revenue in the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and of the lands lately ceded oy the 
Nizam, be not concluded until all the previous measures leading thereto shall hav: been’ 
Specifically reported to us, accompanied by every possible information that can be p ocured 
upon the subject." These orders were repeated in our letter of the 10th April 804, in 
the following paragraph: * From the peculiar circumstances connected with the Kevenues 
of the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and of the districts ceded by the Nizam, we. have 
already directed that a permanent settlement of the, lands in those districts be not carried 
into execution without dur previous sanction, which direction we now repeat. We much: 
fear that the. state of those countries, and the defective information which we at present 
possess of their real resources, or what they would produce under proper management, will 
not admit of a fair and adequate settlement for some time to come.” And in the last of 
the despatches to which we have referred, dated the 30th August 1809, in answer to para- 
graphs 112 to 117 of your letter in the same department, of the 21st October 1806, which 
represented to us that the Ceded Districts were prepared for a permanent settlement, we 
observed as follows: “ our leading motive, in adopting the great mearure of settling the 
lands in perpetuity, was to improve the condition of the native subjects of British India, 
and this motive bas still all its original influence on qur minds; tut many weighty con- 
Biderations connected with this system, and the experience already had of it where it has 
been longest in practice, recommended great caution in the extension of it, particularly in 
Provinces yet imperfectly known by us. Nothwithstanding, therefore, the opinion you 
appear to entertain, we are much disposed to proceed with more Aeliberation to a permanent 
assessment of those districts, and you will therefore consider ovr former directions, reported 
in our letter of the 10th April 1804, prohibiting the conclusion of a permanent settlement ' 
in these districts without our previous sanction, as still in force.". We also, in the same 
d:-spatch, positively refused our sanction to the adoption of that measure in the northern 
division of Coimbatore, , The arrangements, therefore, that have been made in the Ceded 
Distnets, and in the northern division of Coimbatore, although rendered by you conditional 
as to their eventual permanency, are clearly in violation of our orders. ae 
6. If our instructions, under date the 18th December 1811, should have reached Fort « 
St. George before you shall have finally carried those arrangements into effect, which you 
have communicated to us in your present despatch, we must conclude that the opinions we 
therein expressed will have caused you to have resumed the consideration of this question; 
and in that event we shall expect either that you have desisted from your purpose, or if yow 
shall have proceeded in the execution of it, that you will be able to show us that cogent 
Teasons have induced you to disobey our orders. os 
7. The doubts which we entertain: upon this very interesting subject, have since been 
greatly strengthened by the observations af the Governor-general in Council, who, in & letter 
of the 14th December 1811, on the subject of the Revenues under the Bengal Presidency, 
has stated that errors of considerable magnitude had been committed in forming the 
Permanent settlement of the lands under that Presidency. But our attention has been 
arrested, in a still greater degree, by the judgment you have passed, iu the letter to which 
Wwe are now replying, against the system of permanent rents that was established in the 
havelly lands of the Northern Circars, and some of our modern possessions under your 
Bovernment; for while we certainly concur in the opinion you have pronounced against the + 
mootahdarry system then otio at the recommendation of your Board of Revenue, 
735--HI, 3e4 ' 
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and under the authority of the Supreme Government, we are not able to distinguish an 


‘substantial difference between that system and the one you have proposed, and, as we find, 


have actually authorized to be carried into effect. 

8. The potail, or headman of a village, was considered to be eligible, under that system, 
to the more elevated situation of being constituted a mootahdar of a district comprehending 
many villages, and ihus becoming, in point of fact, a zemindar placed by our creation in 

wer and authority over the potails of these villages, and over all other proprietors of lands 
within his mootahdarry, 

g. In the plan which you adopted of triennial village leases, and which it appears, by 
your letter of the 29th February 1812, you had allowed to he extended to the lengthened 
period of 10 years, the situation of a potail is changed from that pf being the headman 
and hereditary officer of a village, in which there may be, and generally are other landed : 
proprietors, into & tenant in capite of all the village, the other proprietors becoming account- 
able to him, and therefore of necessity falling into the situation of under-tenants. The 
difference between the two systems appears to us to be in degree, and not in principle, both 
having a tendency to affect the interests, feelings and rights of the small landed proprietors, 

10. In the permanent settlement of the Bengal provinces, the protection of the ryots 
against the oppressions and exactions of the zemindars was justly held to be the main spring 
from which the improvement of the country, and of its internal resources, was to be . 
expected; and an express provision was accordingly made in the Regulations that were 
passed when that settlement, was formed and the principles of it promulgated, requiring - 
that pottahs should be given by the zemindars to the ryots. There are, however, but too 
strong proof8 on the records of the Supreme Government, that this Regulation has almost 
become a dead letter. We have also before us, in the reports of the collector of the province 
of Ganjam, made to your Board of Revenue in the latter end of the year 1807, a striking 
instance of the disregard of the zemindars to the provisions of a similar Regulation enacted 
by you, as applying to the districts which have been permanently settled under your 
Presidency. : 

11. The justice and policy upon which those Regulations were founded, appear to have 
been distinctly in your contemplation, by the 233d paragraph of your letter of the 26th 
February 1812, ia which you state, “ that the general rules relating to the plan of settlement ` 
will, as soon as practicable, be formed into a Regulation, with the view that the rights of 
the Government, and of the persons with whom the settlement may be made, and of the 
mere cultivating ryots, may be clearly defined, and that each party may be maintained by 
the courts of justice in their respective rights.” But we must not conceal from you, that 
the confidence we should have derived from the design therein expressed, of ascertaining 
and guarding the rights, not only of the proprietary ryots but those of the mere cultivators 
of the soil, bas been a good deal shaken ls the words in the 73d paragraph, where, advert- 
ing to tbe meerussidars, or hereditary proprietors, in the districts of Tanjore, you say, 
* where the meerassidars may refuse to accede to the settlement of their villages, by either 
of the modes above set forth, agreements shall be entered into with tbe paracoodies, or other 

ots of the villages, either for a ready-money rent or a moree, on the principles above men- ` 
tioned; and should neither the paracoodies or other ryots of a village agree to become 
responsible for the jumma, the village shall be rented out to such of the meerassidars of 
the talook, or other responsible person, as may be willing to engage, with sufficient security, 
for the payment of the jumma, for fiye years;" thereby rendering the hereditary nglit of 
the small proprietor, if it should be found to interfere with the arrangement under the per- 
manent settlement, subject to be absorbed in the larger right which you design to create and 
vest in the village renter; for though you qualify the proposition, by leaving an opinion for 
responsible ryots to be admitted into the provisions of the villaze leases, the greater number 
of the ryots must, we apprehend, from the smallness of their property, be precluded from 
participating in this advantage. . f , 

12. In our Revenue Letter of the 24th August 1804, we observed that, “ in forming the 
materials, nt a distant period, for the permanent settlement of the lands of Malabar and 
Canara, great caution should be used, lest you interfere with rights which had hitherto been 
considered inviolable, or disturb*those ancient boundaries or landmarks which at that time 
had determined the extent of private property, and by which the proprietors of land have 
been governed from time immemorial.” In cur Revenue Letter, also, of the 6th November 
1805, when referring to your request to be permitted to settle the lands of Canara in por- 

ctuity, and when noticing the strict regard due to the proprietary rights which individuals 
in Canara enjoyed in the soil, we took occasion to state, “ that not ouly ought this kind of 
right, where it was proved to exist, to remain undisturbed, but the perpetual settlement 
ought vot, for the sake of official or Revenue divisions of the country, to place the smaller 
estates under any kind of subordination to the greater, or at all atlect the boundaries by 
which property had hitherto been separated and distinguished.” i 

13. We recite these passages, because they show that, as soon as we were apprized by you 
thut individual proprietary rights existed in any portion of the territories under your Govern- 
ment, we were most anxiously desirous that they should be respected and maintained, 
You have now recognized the rights of proprietorship to be possessed by mecrassidars ; and 
yet, speaking of those in Tanjore, you say that, “ where they may refuse to accede to the 
aetticment of the villages by either of the modes above set forth, agicements shall be entered 
into with the paracoodies, &c.," thus proposing to act nat only iu opposition to tlie principle 
of the 2331 paragraph of your letter of the 29th February 1812, already quoted, by which 
you had professed your intention of being guided, but iu. disregard "of the sentiments we 


hud so pointedly conveyed to you in August 1804 aud November 1805. T 
d 14. hese 
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14. These considerations operate’ so powerfully on cur minds, that. even if we could 
. devise the means of removing the other objections which wa feel against the measure you 
have submitted for a permanent settlement, we should most reluctantly sanction its adoption ; 
and we do therefore most anxiously hope, that the authority of Government may not 
have been extensively committed by you upon it. RENE. 
15. As far as we can collect from your correspondence, you seem to have been principally 
induced to propose the settlement upon village leases on account of the supposed incom- 
patibility of the judicial system, which had recently been established in the unsettled 
districts, with the ryotwar mode of collection.’ We applaud the principle which first sug- 
gested the introduction of that system into the British possessions in India, and we venerate 
the character from which it emanated : but the experience of nearly 20 years in Bengal has 
furnished unequivocal evidence that it has not been possible, by every practicable extension 
of the judicial establishment, to render it adequate to the great end for which it was insti- 
tuted, namely, the speedy, as well as the impartial, administration of Justice ; but that while 
the expenditure has been augmented from the sum of 220,0004,, at which the annual charge 
for the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, not including the charge of police and the 
diet of prisoners, was calculated by Lord Cornwallis, to the sum of 306,000 /., at which the 
correspondent expenditure had arrived im those provinces by the accounts for 1809~10, 
and wick; by ite extension to the Ceded and Conquered Territories under that presidency 
alone, amounted, in that year, to the alarming expenditure of 870,000 l, still the arrear of 
causes bas gone on increasing, until it has attained a height that calls imperiously for the 
application of some effectual remedy. Ro ea zh 
16. The growing’ accumulation of undecided suits under your een and which, at 
so early a period since the first introduction of the Bengal judicial code as December 1807, 
appears to have amounted in the zillah courts alonerto 31,482, should in its progress rather 
have directed your attention to the adoption of some mode, whereby the process might have 
been Sinplibéd and other causes of delay removed, than have made you solicitous for the 
extension of a svstem, out of which that accumulation had arisen, accompanied as it has 
been by an increase of expense, which the resources of your Government are not calculated 
to meet, and which we found to have amounted, at the same period of 1809-16, to 344,890, 
exclusive of the supreme court, thé police, and the diet of prisoners at the presidency ; thus 
making the whole of our judicial charges in India (if we 1nclude the expense of the courts 
under the Bombay Presidency, being 45,9504.) to be no less than 1,260,840 /.* : 
17. The expedients which we observe you have since adopted for reducing the judicial 
arrears, had been some-years before resorted to- by the Supreme Government, but they have 
not been found adequate to remedy the evil, which still continues to be extensively felt in the 
Bengal provinces, notwithstanding the further measures which have been more recently 
devised for the same purpose. We do not see any reasonable ground to hope that a better 
result will attend the application of similar remedies on your side of India. The delay of 
justice must, in a great degree, restrict the positive benefits that must otherwise be derived 
from the judicial system, and must have the effect of inducing many persons rather to submit 
to injuries, than to seek for redress under the discouraging circumstances of procrastination, 
waste of time, and uncertain though perhaps ruinous expense. ` "or e 
18. The incongruity which you represent to exist between the judicial system and the 
mode which formerly obtained of collecting the Land Revenue from each ryot through the 
officers of Government, we must confess appears to us to be a species of objection to that 
mode of collection which may also be brought against a zemindarry or a village system of 
"Revenue management; the only difference being this, that under a ryotwar settlement, the 
‘obstructions which are occasioned, by the nature of the judicial process, to the realization 
of the Land Revenues, are experienced by the European collector; whereas, under the other 
kinds of settlement, the inconvenience is transferred to the zemindars and renters, who are 
left to seek the recovery of balances, and the payment of Revenue in disputed cases, by the 
same methods and according to the same course. It is therefore, as we conceive, the for- 
malities of proceeding in the courts of justice, and not the manner in which the Government 
administers its territorial Revenues, that we must consider to be the causes of those impedi- 
ments and dilhculties to which-you bave alluded in your Revenue despatch of the 2&th 
Oetoher 1868, and in the one now before us, as having rendered it, in your judgment, neces- 
sary no longer to continue the principle of ryotwar annual settlements. . . irt 
19. After the fullest consideration that we have been able to give to the important subject 
to which we have now adverted, we are led to think that we could not better consult the 
interest, both of the+British Government in India and of the people living under its protec- 
tion. than by resorting to an ancient usage of the natives in their village communities, as 
well for the adjudication of small suits and differences, as for the management of the 
Revenue; and that, by giving the sanction and aid of our authority to the ministration of 
potails or headmen, assisted by the punchayets or juries, to which the people have been 
accustomed, we should provide more eflicaciously for the speedy and equitable decision of 
: questions of limited value, than we could hope to do by any Regulations to be carried into 
et Huan the tedious process of courts constituted on the principle of our aillah 
Tipunats, M 
20. We are aware that it may be said the potails might pervert the influence which such 
a reference would give them, and make it a source of oppression and vexation to their 
a weaker 
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* £. 1,261,344 in the original. 
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weaker neighbours; but every measure that can be devised, and is to be administered by 
man, is liabie to abuse. It is the duty of Government to apply the best practicable guards 
and correctives; and it may reasonably be hoped, that the exercise of a vigilant inspection 
and control over the native judiciary functionaries, together with the aids of rewards and 
punishments prudently applied, would serve to restrain. the unfeeling and corrupt, and to 
encourage the honest and well-disposed. ; i 

21. Colonel Read, Colonel Munro, and other Revenue superintendents under your 
Government, appear to have availed themselves of the usage to which we have referred, and 
which has been sanctioned .by immemorial custom; and all our inquiries induce us to be 
strongly of opinion, that justice could not be administered in a way so consonant to the 
feelings and habits of the people, nor on the whole so satisfactorily, as through the intervene 
tion of the village potails and punchayets. We find the same opinion to be strongly main- 
tained and enforced by Lieutenant-colonel Wilks, in his “ Historical Sketches of the South 
of India,” recently published in this country, es well as in an official report which he made 
to the Bengal Government in 1799, on the internal affairs of the Mysore country. The 
sentiments which he has expressed on this subject were founded on practical observations 
made in the territories belonging to the Rajah, where, under the wise and efficient manage- 
ment of the Dewan Poorneah, the ancient institutions of the natives were preserved, but 
porged of those glaring abuses and defects which had crept into them under the reigns af - 

ippoo Sultaun, and his father, Hyder Aliy. Distributive justice appears, from the account 
of Colonel Wilks, to have been there chiefly conducted through the medium of the potails 
and punchayets; and in his report, above referred to, he stated his firm belief (a belief which 
the facts and circumstances related by him seem fairly to warrant), that the substantial 
objects of the administration of justice, and the protection of the people in their most ime 
portant rights, were obtained in a reepectable degree. 

22. [u the review which. you have presented to us of the zemindarry, the mootahdarry, 
the village, and the ryotwar modes for conducting the affairs of Land Revenue, the chief 
objection urged by you. against the latter is its detail, which, though calculated to give 
minute information upon every point, is supposed to be of too complicated a nature to be 
adopted as a permanent system for the territorial assessment of an extended dominion. - 

23. Colonel Munro, when in charge of a part of the Baramall, and successively of 
Canara, and of Cuddapah and Bellary, which together comprehend a large portion of the 
territory under your government, did not find his administration irpeded by the detail of 
this system. Your present secretary, Mr. Thackeray, in the very valuable memoir he com- 
posed some years ago upon the Land Revenue management of the country, distinctly 
answered the objection you have suggested. “The detail must," be observes, “be carried 
on by somebody : the question is, therefore, whether it had better b» carried on under col- 
lectors or zemindars. . The detail will:not be very complicated atter the rents have been 


"permanently fixed. The making of the jummabundy is the grand source of fraud, and 


trouble and difficulty : when that is done, the collection will go on of itself, Whenever this 
is fixed, detail does not much signify, because it is only the business of a few additional 
writers.” ; i 

24. The remarks of Colonel Munro on this subject, coutained in his report of the 15th 
August 1807, are equally appropriate. “The chief arguments against the ryotwar system 
are,” he observes, “the great detail of accounts, and the consequent difficulty of manager 
ment, the interference of Revenue officers in the cultivation, the expense of collection, and 
the fluctuation of the public revenue. But there seems to be nothing very serious in these 
objections. When a country is surveyed, and the rent of every field fixed, the accounts 
become perfectly simple: they are nothing more than a list of ryots and fields; and if the 
ryuts do not next year take new or throw up old land, the same register will serve again. 
The accounts of x customs, which yield so small a portion of Revenue, are intinitely more 
intricate and troublesome than those of the land-rent, The additional expense of collection 
in the ryotwar settlement would be gradually compensated by the rent of waste lands brought 
into culuvation.” And in other passages of his report he observes, “that it is the system 
which has always prevailed in India, that no other can be permanent, aud that however 
different any new one may be, it must resolve itself into it at last; that it adits of all gra- 
datione of large aud sull farms, as there are ryots who pay from one to one thousand 
pagodas, and w the best to promote industry and to augment the produce of the country," 

35. The elaborate and judicious report of Mr. Place upon the jaghire, ia an evidence in 
coutirmation of the foregoing observations, and all tend strongly to oppose your opinion, 
and to recommend the rvotwar mode of management as the most expedient to be adopted 
with a view to the equal assessment of the Land Kevenue, while at the same tine it atlords 
the opportunity of upplying the corrections of economy and of expedition to the adminis- 
tration of justice, and hae a necessary tendency to stimulate the industry, and enlarge the 
views, of the hereditary proprietors, aud to strengthen the cantidence of all descriptions of the 
natives in our Government, 


lectors, to hope that the ndoption of that system in tbe unsettled districts would, at no great 
I ion of agricultural undertaking, 
aud 
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' and with it am augmentation of the public Revenue, similar te what has taken place in 
Canara. E en MD A hag E 
27. The minate of Lord William Bentinck, recorded. on your Revenue Consultations of 
the 28th November 1806, so immediately bears upos this subject, and so perfectly coin 
cides with the sentiments we have here expressed, that we are induced to make the following, 
quotation from it : D A Ie moe e e 
^ From the first transfer of Camara to the British anthority, it has continued a solitary 
example, I believe, of tranquillity, of an easy and regular realization of the Revenne, and of 
general prosperity. The causes of such happy effects are, in my opinion, to be found in the 
tenure of landed property peeuliar to the province, and-in the moderation with which the 
rights of the ¢irear to a proportion of the Land Revenue have been exercised. - The lacal 
situation of Canara is no doubt favourable to the advantageous disposal of its produce, and 
a strong secondary cause of its state of agricultural improvement; but the two first circum- 
stances | conceive to be ‘the primary causes of the prosperity of Cenara. These causes 
appear to me to conteim the certain principles of prosperity wherever they may be intro» 
duced. "m H ^ . a's * ix» P h 
* | had been early impressed with the great advantages of the ryotwar settlement, às am 
annual settlement. ‘Those advantages consisted in the equal distribution, and the defined 
amount of the land-tax, and in the security afforded to the poor against extra assessment 
from head inhabitants. Every man knew his exact obligations to the circay, and was 
assated of the quiet enjoyment of the surplus produce of his labour. Hence arose the trae 
encouragement to industry, and from this principle has flowed increased cultivation, and, 
contrasted with the Revenue of former times, the easy realization of the public revenues. 
“From en attentive consideration of these effects, it appeared to me that if an annual 
settlement with the ryots; founded upon fixed principles, the essential part of which was to 
secure to the ryot fora year the fruits of his industry, hed actually been productive of such 
decided anvantages, a permanent settlement, founded upon the same principles, but carried 
to a greater extent in regard to the benefit of the ryot, would produce the same effects in an 
increased ratio. : edo E m : ~ ^ 
. “ [tis not my intention, at present, to argue these positions, bat to present to the Board 
the progress of my own ideas npon this particular question. I bad been struck with this 
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opinion before I became acquainted with the exact nature of the tenures of land in Canara, - 


with the average extent of separate estates, and with the rates of the -circar assessment. 
When these circumstances were made known to me, I was astonished with the close resem- 
blanee between the actual state of property in Canars and the proposed permanency of the 
ryotwar settlement. Among other peculiarities, the greater part of the estates, thongh fully 
assessed, pay less than ten'pagodas per annum to the cirear. I shall not enter into further 


details; 1 shall only state my satisfaction in finding theory reduced to practice, and specu- , 


lation proved by the test of the most successful experiment. E 

“ Canara,” bis Lordship adds, “thus became the great. landmark by which I hoped to 
traee ont those principles and regulations which might. be applicable to the unsettled dise 
tricts when the permanent tenures are to be mtroduced. I have reason to believe, though I 

cannot speak with any positive certainty, that the same tenures as in Canara existed 
originally throughout every part of the Peninsula. In other parts, the boundaries of indi- 
vidual nghts have been trodden down by the oppression and avarice of despotic authority ; 
but still there exists, in almost every village, the distinction of meerassy inhabitanta or here~ 
ditary cultivators. Now the hereditary night to: cultivate certain lands, and to reap the 
benefits of that cultivaton, seems to be nearly one and the same thing with the right in the: 
land called property.” ; NE. 
28. Mr. Thackeray, thea a member of your Board of Revenue, who was, on the propo- 
sition of his Lordship, deputed to Canara, Malabar; and. the Ceded Districts, for the pure 
pose of ascertaining by statistical mquiries the eerrectnesa of those general views and prin- 
ciples, the outlines of which Lord William Bentinck had unfolded in his minute, has, by the 
Tesult of his investigations, as contained in the valuable report he made on this important 
subject, atforded an ample eonfirmation of those views and principles, as deduced, not only 
from the state of Canara, but also from the improved condition of Malabar and the Ceded 
Districts under the operation of the ryotwar mode of management. With respect to the. 
latter extensive portion of waked we have the concurring opinion of the Board of Revenue 
and your Government, expresse 
Colonel Munro, during a period of seven yeara, that it had advanced those districts, and this 
too, as it appears, under a high scale of rents, from the almost ultimate point of declension, 
to which they had been sunk by a weak and improvident government, to the degree of pros- 
perity and promise in which they then were; that a mass of revenue, amounting to star 
pagodas 1,19,90,419 had been collected, with a remission on the whole of only star pagodas 
3415. Tt further appears from the memorandum of Colonel Munro delivered in to the Acting 
President in Council, that he therein declared, that “if no alteration was attempted, the 
Ceded Districts would yield, one year with another, eighteen lacs of pagodas, and that it 
would never be necessary to call out a single sepoy to support the collections." 

29. There are two circumstances, as connected with tbe question of a ryotwar settlement, 
which, in addition to the practical illustration here exhibited of the wisdom and efficiency of 
this system and efficiency of this revenue administration, we deem it proper to mention, as 
weighing also very aly in our minds in its favour. . 

30. The first is, that it secures to us what can, as we conceive, under no other system 
be secured effectually, the eventual advantage of an adequate revenue from the waste lands 
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of the country, as they are brought into cultivation, a source which, under a judicious and 
enlightened administration of our territorial interest, it is not unreasonable to expect, from 
past experience, will yield a considerable and annually increasing augmentation xi the ub- 
ic resources, and may gradually enable your Government, without reducing the Toti 
income, to lower the rate of assessment upon the lands already in cultivation. r 

` 31: The other consideration to which we allude is suggested by the natural tendency of 
the Hindoo law to occasion the division of property, according to which it descends in a ual 
portions to the male children, whether of natural issue or by adoption: an effect which sean 
operate to a very wide extent, and must, of course, be accelerated by the practice which 
universally obtains in the East of early marriage. Whatever arrangement might, therefore 
be made in the districts to which these observations particularly refer, for apportioning lands, 
or rather for farming as an hereditary property. the revenues of them to one or more indi- 
viduals, could bi be of temporary duration, and would, even though opposed by artificial 
restraints, in direct variance with the established law of Indian inheritance become in a few 
generations, under a system of permanent village rents, so divided and subdivided as to 
proprietary rights in the hereditary farm, as to bring things to a state similar to that in 
which they would be under the ryotwar management, where the collections of a village 
woyld not be made from a few persons but from many. This circumstance alone scems 15 
dictate the principle of collecting the rents according to the ryotwar svstem, in preference ` 
to any other, as being best suited to the local state of the country; whereas a village per- 
manent settlement is one which, in the ordinary course of things, is constantly tendiur, and 
must soon give rise, to nearly as much trouble and still more diíficulty than a ryotwar 'asess- 
ment. We say more difficulty, because there will be two descriptions of property, dividing 
and subdividing, viz. the property of the hereditary farmer of the Revenue, whom we should 
ercate, and the territorial property of the meerassidars and other cultivators, 

32. Such has been the inconvenience and embarrassment experienced, in regard to the 
realization and security of the public Revenue assessed on the zemindars, in consequence of 
the fraudulent and collusive alcuna of iton the shares of estates that had become divided, 
that it was thought necessary to pass @ regulation in 1807 to prevent any estate from being 
divided which was assessed by Government at less than one thousand rupees, and for pre- 
venting a smaller partition than bore an assessment of 500 rupees. It being, however, found 
that this Regulation was inadequate to the correction of these evils, and it being also found 
that the restriction which had been thus laid on the partition of estates *, “ had been, and 
was the cause of considerable injury to numbers of individual shares in such estates, thereby 
inducing a sacrifice of private rights, which the degree of public inconvenience arising from 
the minute division of landed property did not appear of sufficient magnitude to justify or 
require," another regulation was enacted in the year 1811 +, providing “ that any putteedar 
or sharer of a joint undivided estate, having the exclusive and acknowledged right to and 
possession of one or more villages in such estate, shall be at liberty to cause such village or 
villages to be separated from the general estate ;” so that, in progress of time, the large 
zemindarries in Bengal will be reduced to village zemindarries, a state to which they are 
already fast approaching, and might, but for the legislative restriction still in force, which we 
have just noticed, in the end dwindle into estates as small as those belonging to the riee- 
rassidars and other ryots in the Peninsula. 

33. It remains for us, on the grounds and for the reasons stated, to signify to veu out 
directions, that in all the provinces that may be unsettled when this despatch shall rci. à you, 
the principle of the ryotwar system, as it is termed, shall be acted upon, and that where the 
village rents upon any other principle shall have been established, the I v3 shall be 
declared terminable at the expiration of the period for which they may have been granted ; 
and that, if such a measure be not already adopted, an express stipulation be made, requiring 
the issue of pottahs by the renters to the ryots, on pain of forfeiting their leases, 

34. Considering it also4o be essentially necessary, in order to obtain correct accounts of 
the cultivation and produce of the land, that the curnums of the villages should be kept as 
free as possibile from the control and intluence of the renter during the terms of their leases, 
we further direct, if this has not been done, that measures be taken to place them under the 
direct authority and superintendence of the collectors of the districts, so as to be imme- 
diately responsible to them for the due discharge Ü their duty. 

35. We also direct, that you cause inquiry to be made by the collectors, as to how far, 
and in what manner, the Regulations under your Government, in regard to the issue of 
pottahs to the ryots, has been and is attended to, not only in the unsettled districts, but 
also in those permanently settled, and that you put us in possession of the result of the infor- 
mation you shal receive on thia subject, 
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REVENUE LETTER from Fort St. George, dated the 1ath August 1814. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. ae 


Honourable Sir, — - MES E I sd 

‘Par, 1. Having fully considered the letter from your Honourable Court in this department, 
dated the 16th of December 1812, we propose, at this time, to enter into an explanation of 
our sentiments on the several branches of the very important subject to which it relates, 
We have already acknowledged the receipt of that letter, and stated the measures which it 
induced us to adopt, and we trust that the consideration which it was necessary for us to 
give to its contents, and the information connected with them which we have been enabled 
to acquire, will be allowed by your Honourable Court to account and to compensate for the 
delay in preparing the present despatch. je m M" 

: 9. In as far as the letter from your Honourable Court is to be regarded as indicating &ny 
disposition to postpone the conclusion of a permanent settlement of the Land Revenue, in 
the districts in which it has not. already been settled, it may be sufficient for us to refer to 
the representation on that point submitted to your Honourable Court, in the letter from this 
Government, dated the gth March 1813. "We entertain no manner of doubt that abundant 
information has already been procured with regard to the resources of the country, and that 
those resources are in great danger of being deteriorated by the want of a permanent 
settlement, and have actually suffered ‘deterioration from that cause. The settlement 
Tequires to be concluded cautiously and deliberately, and it must therefore be a work of 
time ; but all the reflection which we are capable of bestowing upon the subject, and all the 
experience which we have gained concerning it, concur in satislying our minds, that it is a 
work which ought to be undertaken without further delay. — : 

* 3. We trust that the doubt thrown out in the despatches from your Honourable Court, 
dated the 1st February 1811 and 15th January 1812, as to the policy of binding the Go- 
vernment, under no circumstances and at no period, to increase its demand upon landed 
property, is now laid aside, since, for the reasons stated in the letter from this Government 
of the 5th of March 1813, our minds are completely satisfied on that point also. Our fear 
is, not that the Government will ever be excluded from a fair participation in the augmented. 
resources of the country, whether the Land Revenue be permanently settled or not, but that 
the resources of the country must decline, unless they are cherished by a liberal and judicious 
system of management ; and we are persuaded that a permanent settlement of the Land 
Revenue is more than any other circumstance essential to such a system. TRN 
- 4, With these explanations as to the preliminary questions whether, or not the Land 
Revenue ought to be settled in perpetuity at all, 
ought to be concluded without further delay, we shall proceed to reply. to your Honourable 
Court’s letter, as concerning the ulterior question, what description of permanent settlement 
it is most desirable to introduce, . — i a 
- 5. Your Honourable Court have been pleased to siguify to us your directions, that in all 
the provinces that might be unsettled when those directions might reach us, the principle of 
the ryotwar system should be acted upon, and to explain the respects in which the village 
system, that was in progress when your directions did reach us, is considered by your 
Honourable Court to be contrary to that principle. Deeming it, as we do, to be indispens- 
ably necessary that a permanent settlement of the Land Revenue should take place, we are 
led by your Honourable Court's despatch to consider, with reference to the sentiments 
expressed in it, how far the ryotwar system and the village system are respectively adapted 
to that Ioue. and how far they are at variance with each other. ‘In so doing, we believe 
we shall be able to bring before your Honourable Court most of the observations which it 
will be necessary for us to offer in reply to your despatch. ~ a 

6. Every Mus of Colonel Munro's is entitled to attention. His vigorous and compre- 
hensive understanding, the range which his mind takes through the whole science of political 
economy, the simplicity and clearness with which all his ideas are unfolded, his long and 
extensive experience, and his uniform success, rank him high as an authority in-all matters 
relating to the Revenues of India. Independently of the general interest excited by the 
character of its author, his paper, dated the 15th of August 1807, claims notice, as con- 
taining the only project of a ryotwar permanent settlement. To that paper your Honourable 
Court's despatch makes a marked reference, and we accordingly feel ourselves at liberty to 
Tegard the project which it contains as the permanent settlement which your Honourable 
Court would wish te introduce. In speaking of the ryotwar aystem, we therefore beg, for 
the sake of accuracy, to be understood to mean the system recommended in Colonel Munro's 
letter of the 15th of August 1807. 

, 7+ The first. objection to such a system is its impracticability. . Colonel: Munro does; 
indeed, propose to grant a remission, generally of 25, and in particular cases of 33 per cent. 
on the survey assessment; but the exigencies of the Government put such a remission 
entirely out of the prre The success of that, or ofany other system, would no doubt be 
materially promoted by a remission; for it is vain to disguise the truth, that the prosperity 
of the country is seriously depressed by the publie burthens, The assessment is heavier 
than the country can beat without injury. It has hitherto been exacted by resorting to all 
735111. 3f3 : the 
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the expedients within the reach of the Revenue officers: it cannot be permanently se- 
cured, unless the proportion which it bears to the produce. of the country be diminished ; 
and this is the grand effect which, it is hoped, a permanent settlement may be so 
contrived as to produce; without any large remission of the amount of Revenue at pre- 
sent collected. But, beneficial as its effects would certainly be, the proposed remission is 
too large to be made; and we have the testimony of Colonel Munro himself, and of eve 
other authority, that without it the proposed system could not be carried into effect, The 
ryots will not voluntarily engage to cultivate more land and pay more rent, as the 
were formerly compelled to do, than suits their convenience and interest. While they are 
allowed to enjoy the emancipation which the administration of equal laws has conferred 
upon them, they will enter into no settlement not involving a considerable remission of the 
present amount of Revenue. In expressing this opinion, we would not be understood to say 
that, where the survey assessment has been introduced it is universally oppressive, but that ‘ 
it is so in the aggregate; and that the whole amount of it, or indeed the same amount even 
as heretofore, could not be collected by ryotwar management without the same compulsivé 
means as were formerly employed. Colonel Munro, in his report of the 25th of August 1805, 
states that if the ryots were freed from every species of restraint, they would probably throw 
up qne-fourth part of the land under cultivation, from inability to cultivate it properly. 
Since the date of that report, the ryots have been freed from every species of restraint, so 
that under @ ryotwar system, whether annual or permanent, there would, according to the 
judgment furmed by Colonel Munro, be a reduction of one-fourth part of the Revenue, 

8. The case was different so long as the ryots were held in bondage by the collector, and 
all the energies of Government were directed to the one object of exacting from the count 
the largest amount of Revenue which it could afford ta pay. The ryots were then compelled, 
as Colonel Munro’s report above referred to shows, to rent land exceeding by one-fourth 
part the extent of what they were capable of cultivating to their own advantage. But of the 
two evils, one or other of which is essential to the successful re-establishment of the ryotwar 
Stem, it is presumed that it would be accounted the smaller, that a large remission of 

evenue should be made, rather than that the thraldom from which the ryots have been 
emancipated by the courts of justice should again be exercised over them. If that system 
must be restored, the alternative will be between an immediate, though not a permanent 
reduction of Revenue, and the use of compulsory means to collect the present Revenue 
without reduction. 

g. It was to avoid the necessity of either of these evils, that the Government judged it 
indispensable to abandon the ryotwar system; and it was believed that the village system, 
which was substituted for it, independently of its other advantages, bad this in its favour, 
that it might, without any considerable present abatement of Revenue, be introduced and 
acted upon with the free and cordial consent of the people. The joint responsibility of the 
whole village for the whole rent fixed upon it, would, it seemed, provide sufficiently for the 
security of the public Revenue, while the benefits of the system would be better appreciated 
and improved by village-renters, than by any other class of people on whom they could be 
conferred. 

10. But even if a ryotwar settlement had been practicable without a reduction of Re- 
venue, il] suited to the exigencies of the Government, and without the former system of 
complete constraint upon the labour and locality of the ryots, still the inquisitorial inter- 
ference which it requires the Revenue officers of Government to exercise over the property of 
the ryots in the soil, and every thing relating to the management of that property, must 
have rendered it a perpetual engine of fraud and oppression, It is proposed that the tehsil- 
dar should every year ascertain what quantity of each ryot's farm is actually occupied; that 
if the ryot increase or diminish his cultivation he should require him to throw up or occupy 
proportionate quantities of good and of bad land, and that the distribution of water, of 
tuccavv, and of occasional remissions of Revenue, and the repair of tanks, wells, &c. 
should not merely in their general scule, but in the most minute particulars, be regulated 
under the orders of the collector, and of course in the first instance by his native servants, 
If the primary object of a permanent settlement be to give the people the management of 
their own atfairs, from the belief that their affairs will be infinitely better managed by them- 
selves than by pulilic officers, how little would that object be attained under such a system ? 
How entirely would all management still remain in those hands from which it was meant to 
transfer it?” It is singular, that under a system protessedly designed to protect the rights 
and’ interests of landed proprietors, they are to forfeit all property in any land which, 
through general or peculiar calamity, or indolenco or mismanagement, they may any year 
fuil to cultivate, and their property in it is, on every such occurrence, to escheat to the 
Government: assuredly, a more violent encroachment on landed property, where it really . 
exists, than ever was attempted under any other system: but, independently of the evil of 
this giving and taking of the land, the mode of ellecting it leaves the landed proprietor (as 
he is nevertheless esteemed) entirely at the mercy of the very superintendents from whose 
interference it was proposed to extricate him. He is not secure against a fraudulent measure- 
ment or estimation of the land he quits or the land he occupies: nav, if to escape from this 
mode of oppression, he resolves not. to alter bis limits, the current business of agriculture, 
the means of irrigation, the distribution of tuceacy, or of an abatement of rent on account 
of calamity, all must be regulated by men who have no interest in his prosperity, no sytu- 

athy with his feelings, Surely it were better that confidence should be reposed where self- 
interest atlords & security nguimst ita. being abused, and that the people should be left to 
improve the country in their own wav, without the incumbranee of useless and ill-judged 
aid from public olheera, and without the dread of their oppression and rapacity. At any 
rate, 
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to leave Land Revenue and landed property as unsettled as ever, end the people liable to 
all that prying, meddling interference of public officers, under which no private concerns 
can prosper, g 5 . 

"i We do not dwell on the fluctuations of the Land Revenue which the very nature of 
the system implies, for we admit that Colonel Munro's explanations on that head are satis» 
factory; and, as we have repeatedly explained to your Honourable Court, we are thoroughly 

ersuaded that, whatever be the nature of the permanent settlement, or whether the Land 

Revenue be settled or left uncertain, Government will always possess the means. of raising 
as high rents as the land can bear, and that, if they cannot bear as high renta hereafter ag 
have been paid hitherto, no aystem which can be devised will protect the Government from 
suffering by the impoverishment of the country. What we do insist upon is, that a system 
under which the extension and limitation of tillage are ta be regulated by public officers, is 
not one calculated ta promote the prosperity of the country, is wanting in all the attributes 
of a permanent system, and particularly in that essential quality of substituting for the 
control of the servanta of Government (awkward, ill-judged, and Su as it must gener 
rally be), that intelligence, activity, perseveranse and frugality, which never fail tg be 


prompted by a sense of private interest, and finally is. less accommodated to the feelings of 


the people at large (the object to which your Honourable Court justly attaches so great im- 
portance), than an arrangement which, even by a compromise of some portion of the rights 
that a benevolent government might wish to impart to them, should. confide their interestg 
to their own care, and to the guardianship of private persous whose welfare is interwoven 
with theirs. We still indulge the hope that such an arrangement may, be effected, even 
without such a compromise. à ; : 

12. Ít is worthy of remark, that although Colonel Munro, in favour of the ryotwaz 
system, has represented it as being the system which has always prevailed in India, and the 
only one that can be permanent, yet the scheme which he himself has laid down not onl 
has reference to the village system, and is dependent upon it, but even in part resolves itself 
into that system. The seventh article of the proposed settlement provides that the village 
shall be responsible, to the extent of 10 per cent; for the deficiencies of particular ryots in 
it; and the 12th article provides, that potails and other village servants shall remain under 
the collector, thus recognising the constitution of the village community on which the village 
settlement is founded, and the authority of village officers over the renters, who professedly 
are to be rendered independent. This is no oversight of Colonel Munro's; for so long ago 
as the gth of November 1800, he observed, in one of his reports on the revenues of Canara, 
that “ all systems of Indidn Revenue must end in making a direct settlement with every 
independent landbolder, without the intervention of any superior lord, and in making every 
one of them :answerable for-his-ewn rent, and the whole of the estates composing a village 
answerable for the failure of any particular estat. therein by: a. second assessment.” In like 
manner, Mr. Thackeray, next to Colonel Munro, the ablest aad most strenuous advocate 
for the ryotwar system (though his opinions have latterly undergone a change), has stated, 
in his report upon Malabar, Canara and the Ceded Districts, drawn up in favour of the 
Tyotwar system, that “ we ought to make a permanent. settlement with the whole inhabi- 
tants for the whole lands of the village.” . : 

.13- We do not argue, from what we have quoted above, that the ryotwar system and the 
village system, which it has been our anxious desire to see introduced, are substantially the 
same; but we hold eurselves entitled to say, that the proposed mode of acting upon the 
Tyotwar system rests upon those circumstances in the municipal constitution of India which 
point out a villaze settlement as being best adapted to the country, and that the supple- 
mentary assesament is a manifest departure from the ryotwar system, and a partial substi- 
tution, in that respect, of the system of village rents, 

14. If it be maintained, that the use which is to be made of potaila and other village 
officers, in the proposed ryotwar system, is only such as, under every system, must be made 
of them, we can conceive no ampler admission that tbe village system is that which is best 
adapted to the country. : 

15. In stating that the ryotwar system has always prevailed in India, we can only under- 
stand Colonel Munro to mean that it hes prevailed, not to the suppression of the village 
system, but in subordination to it. The rent of each village was settled with the heads of 


the village, and by them was subdivided, according to usage and to common consent, among - 


the inhabitants at large, The integrity of the village was preserved inviolate throughout all 
its relations to the circar: its disunion was confined within itself. It is believed, that even 
the novel measures first adopted by the oficera of the British Government, for the purpose 
of ascertaining with accuracy the resources of every part of the country, even the surveys 
of the lands, the assessments formed upon them, the substitution of money rents for rents 
in kind, and the nominal intercourse between each individual ryot and the public servants, 
have trenched but little upon the constitution of Indian villages and the revenue system s0 
naturally resulting from it; and it seems certain that every encroachment of the kind is ap 
innovation, and that, whatever be its merits, at least the plea of immemorial usage canuot 
Juatly be advanced in its support. 

16. Thus much concerning the use to be made of the village institutions in the proposed 
Tyotwar settlement; but, with respect to the intended departure from the principles of that 
settlement in the supplementary assessment on the village for the deficiencies of particular 
Tyots, we beg heave to observe, that it would involve an act of injustice, (rom which the 
village settlement, even in the very respect in which it has here been copied, is free, Accord- 
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ing to the village settlement, the villoze, it is true, is jointly responsible; but it is, at the 
same time, jointly managed. According to the ryotwar system, on the other hand, the 
ryots, who have had no part in the mismanagement of their neighbour's farms, are to be 
subjected, in part, to the penalty attached to it: nay more, they are not to be armed with 
power to guard against this unmerited misfortune, by taking timely precautions to provide 
for the cultivation of the farms which threaten to bring it upon them, to save their produce 
from being fraudulently or prodigally misapplied, or to ek other means of indemni'ying 
themselves; but they are to be held liable to punishment for the remissness or forbearance 
of the revenue officers of Government, and for the ignorance, carelessness, fraud and prodi- 
gality of their neighbours, as if the fault were in all these cases the same and thei: own. If 
this objection to the ryotwar settlement be removed, by cancelling the article ou which it is 
founded, it follows that one of the securities for the rent which has been theuzht necessary 
will be lost. e " 

17. Your Honourable Court have been pleased to observe; that the difference between the 
zemindar and the village system appears to you to be in degree, and nct in principle, both 
having a tendency to affect the interests, feelings and rights of the straalt landed proprie- 
tors; but this Government will have failed entirely in their intention, if the system which 
they proposed to introduce is not calculated, above every other, to promote the interests of 
landed proprietors of ney degree, to gratify their feelings and to secure their rights, The , 
system is founded upon those municipal institutions which are respected and venerated by 
the people. Under it no new men are set up as landlords, no estates are transferred by 
sale; but where landed property exists it is confirmed to its owners, and where it has been 
swallowed up in the demands of Government, that possession which mey, it is hoped, by 
a liberal system of revenue administration, grow into property, is copiinued to those who 
have hitherto enjoyed it. We do not mean to assert that these principles of the proposed 
settlement have been fully acted upon in the progress already made. in it, nor that it will in 
all cases be found practicable to act upon them, but only that these are the principles of the 
settlement, and that they are such as we still hope may gain the approbation of your 
Honourable Court. l 

18. The deviations from the principles of the proposed settlement which have origi- 
nated in oversight, misapprehension, or an adherence to views adverse to those according 
to which the principles were determinated upon, way still be corrected, if the progress 
already made should be admitted by your Honourable Court as the ground-work of a per- 
manent systen.- There is sufficient time to revise what has been done, and we, as well as 
the Board of Revenue and the collectors, are deeply impressed with a sense of the im- 
pee of the subject, and of the necessity of considering it with the most mature deli- 

ration. , : : 

: 19. We had the honour of transmitting to your Honourable Court, with our despatch 
from this department dated the 4th of February last, copies of all the papers relating to 
the settlemeit of the southern division o1 Arcot. We now transmit copies of those relat- 
ing to the settlement of the district of Cuddapah. From them your Honourable Court will 
Le enabled to judge how far the intended system is conformable to your views, and how 
far the progress already made in it is conformable to the principles laid down by the Go- 
vernment. » 

20, With respect to such deviations from the intended system as may arise'from the 
impracticability of acting, in every case, upon all the principles according to which it is 
framed, we only beg leave to express our hope and belief, that they will not ultimately be 
found numerous, and to observe that practical imperfections must be expected to occur 
even in the most faultless systems. Of oue thing, under any event, your Honourable Court 
may rest assured, that if it be impossible to elevate every ryot above the condition which 
he has hitherto occupied, at least he sbull be robbed of none of the rights he has hitherto 
enjoyed. The good which may be done to the country at large, and to the better orders of 
the inhabitants, shall not be done at the expense of those who may of necessity have the 
smallest share in it. 

21. Reverting to your Honourable Court's observations on the regard due to the feelings, 
rights and interests of the small landed proprietors, and Cully acknowledging their justice 
and propriety, we are eure that your Honourable Court will, on the other hand, concur 
with ns in maintaining, that no less regard is due to the more considerable proprietors, and 
thi a levelling system, which should reduce head inhabitants to the condition of their in- 
feriors, would be even more deserving of reprobation, than one which should prevent their 
inferiors from rising toa higher station than they have hitherto occupied. ‘The arcument, 
in both cases, is indeed the same; and the earnestness with which it has been pressed by 
your Honourable Court on the side on which you conceive that the danger lies, alords us 
the best assurance that its force will also be dide on the other side. All rvots are not 
meerassidars, nor are all meerassidars on the same scale; and there are other feelings, 
other rights, und ther interests besides those generated by a visionary or overrated: pro- 
perty in the soil, which ure deserving of consideration in forming a permauent settlement of 
the Land Revenue, whereby the sml is to acquire a new value, and the property in it to 
become reul and substantial. The persons possessing such claims to consideration are 
themselves the chief Jandhalders: they are not strangers who have no sympathy with the 
people, and no acquaintance with the country, but all their own habitudes and all the senti- 
ments of others are suitable to the stations which, toa certain degree, they have always 


. filled, and which it is proposed to iinprove and perpetuate in their favour; and they would 


not unreasonably feel themselves degraded and aggrieved, if the rank aud influence which . 


they have hitherto possessed were ty full a sacritice to the’ object of aggrandizing their 
dependents, . 
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be the injustice of forming a permanent settlement for the estates of any old established here 
gemindar not with himself but with his ryots, who possess precisely the. same description of -Reyon Letter 
small landed property belonging to the inferior ryots in most parts of the unsettled districts p ort St. Geor 
of this Government. gos. " * 13 Au o 
22. Your Honourable Court have mentioned two considerations, as weighing very strongly * “U6: Me 
in vour miuds ia favour of a ryotwar settlement. The first is, that under no other system os 
can the advantage of an adequate Revenue from the waste land be secured. We confeag : 
that we are not aware in what the justness of this observation coríists. It does not form 
art of our scheme, in prosecuting the present village settlement, that the waste lands shall- 
indiscriminately and unnecessarily be surrendered; neither are we sensible of any incon«- 
gruity between the principles of the village settlement and the retention of such part of the 
waste lands as. it may be found advisable to retain. But, on the other hand, if the practi- 
cability or success of a settlement of the lands under cultivation depends upon the simul- 
taneous settlement of the waste lands; if the one cannot be settled at all, or cannot be 
settled to advantage without the other, then under the ryotwar system, as well as under the 
village system, the waste land must be given up, The point, as it seems to us, does not . 
turn upon the system that may be pursued, but entirely upon its own expediency. . If it 
be better to reserve the waate land, it will not be given up under -the village system ; if it 
be better to give it up, it would not, even under the ryotwar system, be reserved. : 
23- But from the opinions of the local gificers of this Government, confirmed in some 
respecta by our own consideration of the subject, we own that we incline to think it will be 
found expedient to include at least a great part of the waste land in the settlement of the 
land under cultivation.- The reasons of our thinking so are, first, that a certain portion of 
waste land is necessary to the convenience: of every village for pasture and ,other purposes, 
and that the inhabitants would be averse either to enter into a perpetual settlement for 
villages, from the waste land of which they were liable to be at a future period ejected, or 
to bestow great patne or expense in improving such villages; secondly, that the inhabi- 
tants would feel appreltensive either that the reserved waste lands might be rented hereafter 
to others, who would thrive at their expense, or that they might be precluded, by the en- 
gazements they had. entered into for the lands under cultivation, from renting the waste 
lands on more favourable terms; thirdly, that if the renters are properly selected, it would 
be desirable to make qver to them the waste lands, for the purpose of ultimately alleviating — . 
the pressure of the present land rent, and of stimulating their exertions in the meanwhile by 
the hope of that alleviation. eo "E 
24. But, after all, we attach much less importance tq this: point than yout Honourable 
Court has done. The grand difference between the view at present taken in England 
regarding Indian Land Revenue, arti that taken here, seems to be, that in England thefeor |. 
js that the public demands upon the resources of India may not keep pace with its pros- ` 
perity; while here the universal sentiment, we believe without any exception whatever, is, 
that the prosperity of the country is so much depressed by the publie demands, that without 
the most liberal and judicious management, there is more danger of its resources declining 
than room to hope for their speedy increase. This is a sentiment which we cannot toe 
strongly convey to pu Honourable Court. It is addressed to your wisdom, to your sense 
of justice, to your humanity: it concerns the successful administration of your Government 
no less than the welfare and happiness of a numerous population, and the prosperity ofan 
extensive country, favoured by nature, protected from internal commotion and foreign assault, 
and requiring only moderation in the demands of Government upon its resources to render ' 
it rich and flourishing. Compared with the attainment of these great ends, of how little 
value appears every sacrifice which can be made for them? But when it is considered, that 
it may be found the best means of rendering the waste lands productive to include them in - - 
4 permanent settlement, that perhaps no other means might be extensively effectual, and 
that if these means succeed the Government will easily devise methods for participating in 
their produce, the supposed sacrifice dwindles into nothing, or rather the great ends in view ~ 
are to be promoted, not only without loss to Government, but by a politic measure which 
may ultimately create new resources, ont of which its wants may be supplied, as well as 
increase those on which it uow relies, The state of things supposed in the apprehension 
which your Honourable Court appears to entertain, is the reverse of that from which qus 
Present ditticulties proceed; for we see with concern, that the necessities of Government 
compel us to exact Fora the people so large a proportion of the produce of the soil that a 
bare subsistence is left for those b whom it i$ cultivated, and land-rent, where it is known 
at all, is of so trifling an amount as hardly ever to be disjoined from the hire of the labourers. 
“And can it be imagined, that the ditficulty of raising Revénue would be increased by an* 
Co of iud {anes out of which-it must be drawn; or, unless the Revenue were ta 
e increased in the same proportion, i i 
racked’ à proportion, that the difficulty would not þe proportionately 
25. Although, for the reasons above stated, we consider the reservation of the waste land 
ee kon inportant point than it has seemed to your Honourable Court to be, yet we ean | 
: refer your Honourable Court to the instructions issued by us on the subject, ag . 
evidence of our having no inclination to give up the waste land gratuitously, 
in M end Son e mentioned -by your Honourable Court as weighing atrongly 
puma : mo war settlement is, that all other settlements must, in the end, resolve them- 
yotwar settlement, in consequence of the subdivision of property resulting 


from the early marriages and the laws of inheritance among the Hindoos. But we beg leave 
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to observe, that the community of goods produced by the early marriages and the laws of j 


Appendix, No. 97. inheritauce among the Hindoos, would not infringe upon the unity of the obligation entered 
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into by a village renter. ‘The increase of a family would not lead to a partition of the landed 
property of its original patriarch, but would only entitle all the members of the family to 
participate in the fruits of the property. Moreover, the principle of the village settlement is 
that the whole village collectively should be answerable for the whole rent of it, and no par- 

_ tition of property in the village would affect that principle. In both these respects, there- 
fore, the proposed village settlement is without any tendency to resolve itself into a ryotwar 

settlement. 3 

27. But we confess that we are far from being disposed to admit the argument, that a 
village settlement is liable to resolve itself, in respect of the number of renters, | into a ryotwar 
settlement (even were it made good), as being by any means conclusive against the formation 
of such a settlement, provided that its primary object of improving the country were ellected, 
The Revenue would be secured, and the control of public officers, the worst feature of 
a ryotwar settlement, would be unnecessary. If these two obstacles to a ryotwar settlement 
were removed by the value imparted to land, the detail of management which it requires 
would then, in truth, according to the representation of the advocates for the system, only 
give employment to a few more accountants, and form no objection against it. 

28. Your Honourable Court have argued, that the principal inducement to propose the . 
village settlement seems to have been, au imputed incompatibility between the ryotwar 
settlement and the judicial system; that the incompatibility exists in the formalities of the 
judicial system, not in the nature of the Revenue settlement, and would be experienced as. 
much under a zemindarry or village as under a ryotwarry settlement, with this difference, 
that its evils would fall upon the zemindar or village renter instead of the collector; and that ` 
the other objections to the judicial system, consisting in its expense and its irremediable 
tardiness and insufficiency of operation, suggest the propricty rather of revising its constitu- 
tion, than of allowing it to stand in the way of Revenue arrangements, which, but for it, 
would be found practicable and expedient. The force of these observations, as they affect 
the great Revenue question at issue, will, we trust, be materially weakened by the exposition 
of our views, which the preceding part of this letter affords. As they affect the expense and 
the operation of the judicial system, we shall, at an early period, have the honour of replying 
to them in the Judicial department.. We have already shown, that independently of all sup- 
posed incompatibility between the ryotwar settlement and the judicial system, there is suf- 
ficient ground for rejecting that mode of Revenue arrangement ; and we hope to be able to 
make it appear to the: satisfaction of your Honourable Court, that the objections urged 
against the judicial system admit of being answered. ‘There are only two observations 
regarding the imputed incompatibility of the ryotwar settlement with the judicial system 
which we feel it to be fiecessary to submit to your Honourable Court at the present time, 

' First, We do nof concur in the opinion of your Honourable Court, that «oder a zemindarry 
or village system, the same difficulty ia conforming to the provisions of the Judicial Regula- 
-tions for the recovery of Revenue arrears would be experienced by zemindars or village 
renters, as the collector would experience under the ryotwar system. To secure the just: 
demands of Government upon the ryots, the collector must have recourse to legal measures, 
ivnorant as he must be of all those personal considerations by which prudence and humanity 
-would often dictate that the rigour of the law should be softened, It is only in most cases 
to the general pleas for an abatement of rent, founded on an adverse or unhealthy season, or 
on the ravages of war, that he can listen. In the same manner, he is unfit to employ those 
ee arising from an intimate knowledge of the persons with whom he has to deal, 

y which the necessity of resorting to law might be prevented. But village renters in parti- 
cular must be supposed to possess such an acquaintance with the character, conduct and 
circumstances of every individual among their under-tenants, and to feel so near an interest 
and so tender a solicitude in his welfare, as to make an arrcar of rent, where the rent is 
moderate, a rare occurrence, and to render them very anxious to refiain from lezal proceedings 
for recovering it: we therefore think, that in whatever may be suppused to consist the incom- 


* patibility begween the judicial system and a ryotwar settlement, that system would not be 


found in the same degree incompatible with the proposed village lease settiemert, 

25. But, in the second. place, the incompatibility of the judicial system with a ryetwar 
seulement. consists infinitely less in the formalities with which it invests tie administration 
of justice, than in the fact that, under it, justice is, loi Cie fest time, administered between 
the Goverment and the peeple, The fous. of law have rendered it d'ificu/t to adhere to 
the rvotwar mode of manavement, but it is substantial justice alone that has rendered it 
impracticable. The collectors of the Ceded Districts, in. particular the collector of the 
northern division of Areot, aud the Borrd of Revenue, have reiterated their representations, 
that the 1vots now refuse to cultivaze more lands, or to pay more Revenue, than suit their 
convenience or interests ; that they have been emancipated by the Regulations; that the 
Regulations have opened a five market for agricul turd labour and stock ; that rtis necessary 
either to ann the collectors with thei former compulsory powers, or to devise a principle 
jore eouststent with the judieial regulations tan compulsion, Legal forms have nothing 
to do with the incon patilility potiled out. in these representations, cud no change m the 
formis of law would remove that incompat.uiity, while justice continued to be administered, 

ose. From the papers transnutted to voer Honourible Court, regarding the decennial 
vilage lease setth ment for the southern division of Areot and that for the dotnet of ( udda- 
pal, as well as fiom the other papers ou the subicct, 1t will be seen that the ander-tenants 
af tae new Jeees ate to be famished with) pottuhs by tlie y hue renters, and that the cur- 
rums ahd village renters uie to be sept in ali eases distinct frum cach other. "Ehe ones 

ur 
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for the lease, independently of the security affurded by the pottahs, will effectually provide . 
ay Mast any WanspTession by the village renters, beyond their bwn rights, upon those of the Appendix, No. 97. 
unler-tenants. The omission to grant pottahs, which proceeds less frequently from the eg 
disinclination of the renters to grant them than from that of the under-tenants to enter into 
the correspondiug obligation on their part, will thus, as in the zemindarry settlement, 
involve the under-tenantssin no forfeiture of any advantages they have hitherto enjoyed. 

3i. We have already apprized your Honourable Court of the nieasures which were adopted 
by us on the receipt of your letter dated the 18th December 1812. In mostof the unsettled 
districts, the faith of the Government had been pledged to conclude a village lease settie- 
ment; but iu these the settlement bas been expressly restricted to a period of 10 years, 
instead of being, as before the receipt of your instructions, considered preparatory to a per- 
manent settlement. Wherever the Government was free to form any sort of settlement it 
might prefer, we have, under your orders, reverted to the ryotwar system. In the present 
letter we have taken a comparative view of the ryotwar and village systems, with reference 
to the advantages which have been ascribed to the former and to the objections to which 
the latter has been deemed liable, and we have endeavoured to bring together all the explana- 
tions on the subject which your UHouourable Court may be desirous of receiving. We shall 
await your further orders with an anxiety proportioned to the importance of the point at 
issue, and to our desire that our conduct and our sentiments in regard to it may receive the 
approbation of your Hoaourable Court. 

32, As immediately connected with the subject of the present despatch, we have the 
honour herewith to forward a copy of a letter addressed, under our instructions, to the Board 
of Revenue, on the od instant. ] ` 
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Par. 1. THE Board. proceed to take into consideration the voluminous correspond- ^ — Minute of 
ence noted below*, connected ‘with the important orders from England, directing the Board of Revenue 
abandonment of the existing system of Revenue administration, amd the introduction of the 5 Jan. 1818. ' 
ryotwar mode of settlement and collection, in all practicable cases, throughout the provinces ` 
subject to the Government of Fort St. George... P. ^ 

2. From the time that the East India Company first acquired the sovereignty of these 
territories the Land Revenue has continued to constitute the chief branch of the public 
TSOUTCES ; and from its paramount financial importance, as well as from its intimate con- 
nexion with the interests of the great agriculturad body of the people, discussions respecting 
the preferable mode of managing this Revenue have occupied a considerable share of atten- 
tion, not only on the part of every successive Ingian Government and their. subordinate- 

Paris, but of the controlling authorities, and occasionally even of the Legislature at 
home. : : AM 

3. In consequence of the fluctuating nature of our administration, however, both at koma. 
and abroad, a preference has been given at different periods to different Revenue systems. 
The zemindatry settlement, the settlement on lease to intermediate renters, the village settle- 
ment on lease with the inhabitants, and the ryotwar settlement, have each had their advo- 
cates both in India and England; each in its turn has been adopted, established and 
abandoned; and each therefore may now be found partially to obtain in some of the districts 
under this pre sicency t. l ° y 3 

4- That this instability in our system of Revenue management has long Been, and still 
continues to be, an evil of great magnitude, appears to be universally acknowledged; and the l 
object of the Honsuralis Cunrt of Directors in directing the introduction of the new mode 
nf seulement, prescribed in their late Reveuue despatches, seems to be the final adoption of 
a lised aud permanent arran sement respecting their Land Revenue, by the establishment, in 
all 
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^ * From the Chief Secretary to Government, under date the 11th September 1812; to the 
ee the n January 1813; from the Chief Secretary to Government, uuder 
ee ne 1815; to the Government, under date the 10th. June and 16th August 1313; to 
"s rick Secretary to Government, under date the 30th August 1813; from the Secretary to ' 
vovernment in the Revenue Department, under date the gd September. 1313, tst. July 181 
goth March 1815, and 20th October 1815. i : ? 
CIUS MT. eee Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Raiahmuudry, Masulipatam, 
l » Chingleput, the Cuddo!ore district, and the western, southern, aud Chittoor pol- 
TT v folate Canara, Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigul, ‘The village lease in - 
Tare. is ali the twa divisions of Arcot, Palnaud, Triclinopoly, ‘Tinnevelly, and 
SU E n PE EE een noy p out to individuais not connected with the 
Se e on mere ef so rented for a Jong time, except the talooks granted n, 
> Major Evans, which have since beca resumed by Govermnent, 
735-- lil. ama 
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all practicable cases, of tlie ryotwar settlement, selected, after much disenssion and investi- 


Appendix, No. 98. gation in England, as the least objectionable and most profitable of the different systems that 
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ave hitherto prevailed, and modified so as to conform to the general principles of justice 
prescribed by the British Legislature for the government of India. 

5. In order to prevent any misunderstandinz, on the part of the subordinate local officers, 
in carrying the orders from England into ellect, it will he necessary to illustrate the general 

` principles of the modified ryotwar system, as prescribed by the Honourable Court of Diree- 
- tors, and to explain, for the information of the several collectors, the chief points in which it 
, differs from the settlements at present in force in their respective districts. 

.... 6. For the better understanding of this important subject, the Beard find it necessary, in 
the first instance, to advert to the subject of private property in the land, more especially 

, as, entering on a system of Revenue administration novel to many of the local Kevenue 
officers, it 18 particularly necessary to caution them against any infraction of individual 
rights, which the Board observe that it is the particular desire of the Monourable Court of 
Directors to uphold, but which can never be efficiently protected so long as they continue 
imperfectly understood, 

7. In the territories subject to this Government, the persons whose rights are more or less 
immediately connected with the soil, and, consequently, with the Land Revenue, may be 
divided into three distinct classes, the actual labourer, the ryot, or cultivating inhabitant, and 
the zemindar; but the rights of the two former of these classes are found to vary with the 
diffrent nations to which they belong. 

8. It may be useful here to explain, that most rvots employ labourers to aid them in the 


* tillage of the land they occupy; but in some districts: (districts abounding in dry grain Find 


particularly) labourers occasionally become proprietors of a plough; in other words, there is 


- a class of poor ryots who plough in the season of cultivation, and follow other pursuits tor 


a livelilioud when it is over, In some instances .zemindars, renters of a talook or village, 
have ploughs of their own, worked by their own labourers and bullocks; this is not, how- 
ever, a general practice, nor a practice in any case carried toa great extent. All interneti- 
ate agents between the ryot and the Government, whether permanent or temporary, receive 
the public Revenue demandable from the land cultivated by the ryots; but with the excep- 
tions specified, and a few others, they seldom engage in cultivation. 

9. The provinces now subject to this Government appear originally to have constituted 
several distinct Hindoo States, which are still to be traced by the ditference of Ianguse, 
manners and customs, that so etrongly distinguish thr inhabitants of one part of the: ountry 
from the other. The five northern cirears of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajalinumdry, Masuli 
patam and Gnutoor, together with the districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Palnaud and Nellore, 
or wherever the Tetinga is the language of the people, may be considered one of thse; the 
second may be said to include the district of Chingleput, the two divisions of the Arcot 
Sovbuh, Sulem*, Baramahl, Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigul, Trichinopoly, Tams ore and 
Timevelly, or wherever the Tamil language is spoken; and the third comprises the pru- 
vinces of Malabar and Canara, on the other coast of the Peninsula, where the Maluvalaia 

“and Toolavoo are the vernacular dialects of the country. 


, i The Rights of the Labourer. 


10. [n all of these districts ‘the labourer, who holds the plough and perfiuns the in£cior 
ollices of husbandry, is of the lowest, poorest, most ignorant, vet most numerous ordir jn 
suciaty ; in genera] an outcast, or at least often of the degraded class of Hindoos, and there. 
fore usually resident in the outskirts of his village, every where without any property iu the 
land which he can transfer by gift, sale or bequest, and receiving from his employer, tho 
ryet, little more than food; with a scanty supply of rament, . 

11. His almost superfluous to remark, that with this description of persons the Govern 
ment cliicera have seldom had any direct communication : vet. this may possibly be tie 
cause that their situation has not yet received that consideration which jt appears to ment; 
for it is not perhaps sufliciently known, that throughout the Tamil country, as well as in 
Malabar and Canarn, far the greater part + of the labouring classes of the people have, from 
time immemorial, been in a state of acknowled ed bondage, in which they eontinue to the 
present time, . E . 

12. [a Malabar and Canara, where the land is very gena Zy divided and occupied as 
separate and distinct properties, the labourer is the personal slave of the proprieter, nd 1s 
Sold and mortgaged by him, independently of his loads $. In the Tamil country, where Land 
is of less value $ aud belun;a more frequently to a community than to an individual 1 è 

s ` aboure 


meere mm m 


a $ In some detached parts of Salem, Baramabl, Coimhatore and Bellary, the Canarese is spoken. 
This arises from these districts comprehending part of the borders af the ancient kingdom ot Carna- 
taca, but the amal] extent of our territory ia which that language is spoken renders it unnecessary to 
class it separately from the rest. ` . 

dis only the greater part, not the whole, of the labourers iu these cot 
many of them are also (ree, uua 
[sitis not the interest. of the landlords in Malabar and Canara to sel: the slaves s he cultivate 
their lamda, Chey usually dispose of the increasing stock only, tor which they lave no inmediate uag 
but their power tà dispose of all their slaves, independently ot their lands, seenis undisputed. . 
§ The cause of land being of less value in phe Tamil couatry than in Malabar aid Canara will 


intres that are ahes 5 


be noticed hereafter, 
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l lahourer is understood to be the slave rather of the soil than of its owner, and is seldom sold or : 
mortgaged except along with the land to which he is attached ; but in Telingana, where it Appendix, No. 98, 


is dithcult now to trace the remains of private property in the land, this class of people is — 
considered free.* l 

13. it is certainly & curious circumstance, that in those provinces where the seve 
and arbitrary system of the Mussulman government was established at the most early and _ 
for the longest period, where consequently the public assessment on the land is the most 
hich, and private property in the soil the most rare and least valuable, the labourer should 
also be the most Iree; while hia condition is the most abject in those. countries where the 
ancient institutions of the Hindoos have been the least disturbed, where the TE demand 
on the soil is the most light, and private property in the land is universal an 
value, It seems probahle, however, that in former times slavery may have been as prevalent, E 
in the northern as it now is in the southern and western provinces; and the same circum- 
stances that reduced the landlord of Telingana to the situation of a landholder, may have 
tended gradually to weaken the power he possessed over his slaves, until they finally became 
altogether emancipated trom his authority. E 

14. There cannot, however, be a doubt. that the slavery prevalent among the lower classes 
of Hindoos is of a very different and opposite nature from that so strougly and justly repro- 
bated in England, inasmuch as foreign traffic or external commerce in slaves is quite different 
from domestic slavery. It has been stated by very competent authority, Mr. F, W. Ellis, 
the collector of Madras, that in the Tamil country, the parriyars and pullers, most of whom 
are slaves attached to the lands of the vel/aler, as well as the pulli, who are generally serfs 


of the highest . " 
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Minute of 


vn the lands of the brahmin meerassidars, sometimes claim meerass, or hereditary private pro- * ' 


petty, in the “incidents of their villainage,” and that “it is generally allowed to them and - 
their descendants, on proving their former residence in the village, however long they may 
have been absent from jt." On the other band, the late magistrate in Malabar, in addressing 
Government respecting the sale of men, women, and children of the Pollar, Cherumakul, 
Panian, Kanakan, Kellady, Yocallan, and Nacady tribes, submits, that ^ if the general 
qnestion of slavery, as recognised by the local usages of Malabar, or by the Hindoo and Ma- . 
homedan law, is not affected by the laws made to abolish the slaye trade, adverting to 
the wretchedness and diminutive appearance of this description of natives, it still appears 
to be a subject well worthy the humane consideration of the Right Honourable the Governor 
in Council, to enact such legislative provisions as will tend to ameliorate’ their condition, 
and prevent their being sold out of the talook, or indeed off- the estate, the place of their 
nativity, and above all, from being exposed for sale by publie auction, in execution of decrees, 


L 2 ` 
or in satisfaction of Revenuef demands.” § 


or 


fei a JE dm 
15. The right which the slaves in the Tamil country possess to continue attached to the - 


soi] where they are born, which, though not universal, is pretty general among them; their 
dependence rather on community than on an individual, and perhaps the vicinity of some 
of them to the Presidency, where a general knowledge prevails that the spirit of our Govèrn- ~ 
ment is inimical to bondage, seem all, more er less, to have contributed to render their con- 
dition, in some degree at least, superior to that of their brethren on the other coast,- It.ie 
by no means, however, to be understood that this is universally the case. Their treatment 
necessarily depends principally on the’ individual character of their owners; and when we 
reflect on those evils that are inseparable from even the mildest state of slavery, and consider . 
how large a portion of our most industrious subjects are at present totally deprived of a free, 
market for their labour, restricted by inheritance td a mere subsistence, and sold and trans-. 


^ 


ferred with the land which they till, ‘policy no less than hufnanity would appear te dictate. _ 


the propricty of gradually relieving them from those restrictions which have reduced them, ° 
and must otherwise continue to confine them, to a condition scarcely superior to that of the « 
cattle which they follow at the plough. me i 

16. While such, in the opinion of the Board, ought to be the policy to be pursued with 
regard to this class of pene, it would be obviously unjust to interfere with the private pro- 
perty wbich there can be no doubt that the ryots at present possess in their slaves; und it 
might be dangerous too suddenly to disturb the long established relations in society sub- 
sisting between these two orders. For the present, therefore, it would seem sufficient, with 
the view to prevent oppression or abuse of authority, to define by legislative "enactments the 
power which may be lawlully exercised by a ryot over his slaves ; but. asthe Revenue 
records do not afford information sufficiently minute and satisfactory for this purpose, it is 
resolved to call the particular attention of the collectors in Canara, Malabarf and the Tamil 
country to this subject, and to desire that they will take an early opportunity tb communi- 
cate fully their sentiments thereon for the consideration of the Board, , — i 


D RAMS 0o The 


————————————— > 


* In Telingana, a labourer cannot remove from one village to another pending engagements « + 


which he has not fulfilled ; but he is free to make his own terms, and alter pertorming the engages ' 
ments into which he voluntarily enters, becomes again the master of his own labour. It is believed, 
however, that the labourers in Telingana generally remain in the same village, and attached to the. 
same family of the ryot, from generation to generation. : t s 

+ Sce note on paragraphs ot the enclosure to Mr. Lllis's letter, under date the goth May 1810. 

T The Board are not aware that this is ever done in satisfaction of Revenue demands, payable 
direct to the Government; but all assignments of Revenue give a right to make Revenue demands, 
and the assignee is at liberty to follow the established practice in realizing his lawful demands, where 
the practice and the law are not at variance, i BU 

§ Sce enclosure in Mr, Secretary Hili's letter, gth December 1814. : 
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. | imwediate expenses of cultivation, if the public assessment payable by him is so moderate 
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~| The Rights of the Ryot. 


17. In proceeding to investigate the rights of the ryot, the Board deem it proper to pre- 
mise, that this term, which is tamiliar to all acquainted with Indian finance, as applied to 
designate the cultivators of the soil in general,is here employed by thei to distinguish that par- 
ticular class only among them who employ, superintend, and sometimes assist the labourer, and 
who are every where the farmers of the country, the creators and payers of the land Revenue. 
Tn many parts of the Tamil country, bet especially in the province of Tanjore, the privileges 
of many of this class have been purchased, usurped,* or acquired, by brahmins, and in 
Malabar by moplas, or Mussulmans of Arabian descent, who now therefore represent the 
original ryots; but in general, like the nairs of Malabar, the vellalers of the Tamil country, 
the coombees of the Ceded Districts, and the reddies and naidoos of the Northern Circars, 
the ryots are the principal among the soodras, the lowest of the pure Hindoo tribes, who 
appear originally to have possessed the exclusive occupancy of the land thoughont 
Hindoostan, : > 

18. The universally distinguishing character, as well as the chief privilege, of this class of 
people, is their exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil, so long 
as they render a certain portion of the produce of the land, in kind or money, as publie 
revenue ; for whether rendered in service, in money, or in kind, and whether paid to rajahs, , 
jaghiredars, zemindars, poligars, mootahdars, shotriumdz;s, mauniamdars, or Government 
ofhcers, such as tehsildars, aumildars, aumeens, or ihanadars, the payments which have 
always been made by the ryot are universall, termed and considered the dues of the 
Government. uL : 

19. The hereditary right of the ryot, as above described, though every where of the same, 
or at least of a similar nature, is in value very dillerent in different districts, After dis- 
charging the wages of his hired labourers, and defraying the subsistence of his slaves, or other 


! as to leave him a considerable azaual surplus, big interest in the soil is that of the landlord, 


| and his land yields a clear ‘and rent, and is of course a saleable and transferable property ; 
B 1 1 1 " . aq x 
| but where the revenze payable by him is so high as to absorb the whole of the Jiuudlord’s 
| rent, aud to leave him a bare and precarious subsistence only, his interest in the Jand 
j dwindles into mere occupancy, and from a landlord he is reduced to a landholder, still indeed 
‘clinging to the soil and subsisting by tilling it, but no longer possessing any saleable pro- 
{ mole 5 o . 5 am! 
t perty init. . r F 4 . . 

20. The vaine-of the ryot’s right, therefore, varies with the weight of the public assess- 


- ment on the land, which is generally found to be heavy in proportion to the length of time 


that the country may have been subjected to the Maliomedan government, On the western 
coast of the Peninsula, where the Mussulman’s power ‘was both of the most recent mtro- 
duction and of the shortest duration, thia right constitutes a property of great value, which 
is vested in each individual ryot. In the Tamil country it is vested more frequently in all 
the ryots of a village collectively than in each individually, and is of less value than in , 
Canara and Malabar, and sometimes of little or no value as a saleable property. [n the 
f Ceded Districts aud Northern Cirears, which were the longest under Mcbamedan rule, 
i though the coonibees, reddies, naidoos, and other cadeemf} inhabitants, assert their here- 
| ditary rizht to n priority and preference of occupancy, they do not now appear to possess 
i any suleable property in the soil, : 


yo 


* In Malabar+ 


21, In the proviace of Malabar, the exclusive right of the ryot to the hereditary possession 
and vsuf. uet of the soil is known by the term jenm, or birthright, and originally belonged 
exclusively to the natives of that province, being vested partly in the naniboories, or hrihauns 
pecubar to the westera coast, but chiefly in the mairs, who, though sdudras, constituted at 
vuce the chief landed proprietors and the principal military tribe of Malabar, In latter 
times, how: ver, the moplas also, descended. from the numerous Arabian colonies. that 
emigrated and settled in Malabar in the earlier centuries of the Mahomedan era, have 
by desrecs become possessed of a considerable share of the jenm property of that province, 

“ox ft isa most remarkable circumstaice, that until the conquest of Malabar by the 
Mussuiman princes of Mysore, this right sems to have been held by the jenmkus free 
from any condition of à payment, in moni y or produce, to tha Government: for, until that 
period, a land tetenne appears to have been altogether unknown to the people, Previously 
to that event, the province was divided info a number of petty independent principatities, 
and the reveune of the prince consisted of a jenm of his own hereditary lands: of a véctain 
portion of all the properly (f which his mopla subjects died possessed, levied nude the 
denomination of poorasBunirum, before the next heir could take possessions or mposts on 
trade and mint duties; fines for criminal offences; protection. money from fugitive subjects 
of other rajalis ; escheated and confiscated estates ; offerings by Ins subjects at the great 
annual fesuvals and ut the investiture of each: senior ajah; professional tases on i e 

] distillers, 


; ; , : : i tty i adgsou's report on 
* See na instance ef transfer hy the power of the sovercign authority, in Mr, Hodgson's rep 


"Tinuezelly, dated 24th September 1307. 
4 1 4 

j Cudeem means ancient. . - ber 1815 

P See Mr, Warden's letters to the Bowed, dated goth April aud 21st September 1013. 
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distillers, &c., and the rovalties of gold ore, elephants, ivory, teak trees, .bamboos, vessels ———— 
wrecked on the coast, and a few others; but the jenmkars, or persons vested with the jenm Appendix, No..98. 
right, paid nothing to the Government. The namboory and nair jenmkars may indeed be Minute of i 
sad to have rendered their dues to the public, by the performance of service to the State, the Wowace Revenue 
various rites of the Hindoo church devolving on the former, and the defence of the country i Jan 1818 LS 
on the latter tribe#; and the general tax levied on all the property of the moplas, at their ux 
death, may be considered as having fallen on their lands, as well as on their other property ; ME 
but the namboories and nairs did not contribute, either in kind or money, to the support of : g 
the State, and the tax pai? by the moplas was a general tax on the capital of a wealthy tribe 
of forcizu settlers, not a tax upon the land. NE E 
23. Nothing, therefore, could be more complete than the property in the soil thus- 
vested in the jonmkars. After defraying the expenses of cultivation, the produce of — 
the land, or its value, was their own, free from tax. The jenmkar held the land on the 
tenure of the sword; and as he was entitled to subsistence money when called into active 
service, the condition of the tenure still left it a very valuable property. Henee, in Malabar, 
there were none of those hereditary village registers, who, ‘under the denomination of 
curnums, conicopilies, or shambogues, were elsewhere universally found necessary by the 
Government to keep detailed accounts of the occupation and cultivation of the soil. The 
non-existence of a land Revenue in that province rendered the employment of such persons 
unnecessary; and the jenmkars, free from all interference of this kind, were the independent 
owners of the land. They: held by right of birth, not of the prince, but in common with ° 
him, and therefore may be considered as having possessed a property in the soil more abso-- 
lute than even that of the landlord in Europe. «> ; RRE 
24. The namboories or brahmins, however, as well as the rajahs, the mopla merchants, and * : 
many others among the jenmkars of Malabar, being precluded by the nature of their several 
avocations from the immediate superintendence of the cultivation ‘of the soil, were in the 
habit of renting out their lands and slaves, on lease for a limited period, to an inferior but . 
most useful description of ryots, termed patomkars. These persons, in consideration of 
paving to the jenmkar, not a share of the puse but a certain fixed patom or rent for a ` 
defined extent of land, generally in kind, but sometimes in mouey, according to mutual 
agreement, became vested, for the period of their leases, with all the rights of the jenmkar, 
except that of disposing of his jenm. The patomkar, therefore, was an under ryot, holding 
on temporary lease from the jenmkar, in the same manner that the tenant er farmer holds of 
the landlord in England, or the pyacarri of the meerassidars: in the. Tamil country, except 
that the pyacarri right is sometimes permanent or hereditary. * ED ee E 
: 95. Though many of the jenmkars rented out their lands in this manner to patomkars or 
tenants, many of them also cultivated their own lands, and to the character of landlord . 
united that of farmer also.. The*whole of them were remarkable for the. extraordinary 
tenacity with which they clung to their jenm: with it they could never be induced to part, . 
except in consequence of the most urgent necessity; and this strong attachment to their: -- 
hereditary property seems to have given rise in Malabar toa third class of men, who, though. ' 
neither jenmkars or landlords, nor patomkars or tenants, are now more intimately connected 
than either with its landed interests, The Board allude to the kanumkars{, or bolders of . 
the kanum, the peculiar land mortgage prevalent in this province. DI Cae PA y 
26. The-peculiarity of the kanum or land mdrtgage prevalent. in Malabar, consisted in . 
its never admitting of foreclosure, and its containing within itself an inherent: principle of 
self-redemption. LS i : iy des : 
27. The jenmkar, when in distress, rarely sold his'jénm ? he generally borrowed money 
onthe security of his land, which he pledged to his créditor for the liquidation of the inte- 
Test on the debt; and, by a series of deeds well Bnown in Malabar, he could gradually raise + 
nearly the full price of his estate, in the shape of a loan, on this kind of mortgage, The 
debt thus incurred was considered fastened to the soil, which, with this iacumbrance, might 
be transferred by the jemnkar to others; but the debt, until liquidated, could never be 
separated from the land. f : LIN 
28. Over the soil, however, the mortgagee had no control, except what was necessary to 
ensure the due liquidation of the interest on his debt. So long as that was paid, the person 
holding the jenm right remained in undisturbed possession of the land, either eultivating it ' 
by means of his own hired labourers and slaves, or renting # out on lease to patomkars or 
tenants; but on failure in payment of the interest on the debt, the kanumkar or mortgagee 
was immediately entitled to possession: he mizht then rent out the land tg new patomkars, 
or if himself a ryot, might cultivate-it by means of his own people, but he was bound to pay 
1o the person possessing the jenm right all rent or produce exeveding the interest on his 
debt; and though the person pouswine that right, in consideration of a further advance of 
money by the mortgagee, might formally transfer it to him, ani thereby convert him from 
the kanumkar or mortgagee, into the jenmkar or landlord of the soil, the kanumkar, as » 
f DNE. E such, . 
a Se Ss ee oe ROUEN 
* The province of Malabar was divided into deshyums or divisions, somëtimes called villages, and 
these again into naads, or subdivisions; and each naad was assessed, not with a Certain number of 
pagodas, but with à certain number of noirs, the number allotted to each being well known even at 
the present day. ; 
, | From the want of proper explanations by the collector, which have been since supplied, the 
Board, in their proceedings of the 16th January 1815, were led to coutunad the kanumka or mort- 
Egee, with the patomkar or tenant, — 4 pees 
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such, could never foreclose his mortgage, or dispose of the jenm to satisfy his debt, To se- 
cure the interest thereon, he was entitled to possession, under the limitation respecting sur- 
plus produce or rent mentioned above; but however desirous of realizing the principal of his 
debt, he was obliged, for this purpose, either to wait the convenience of the jenukar, or to 


* sell or mortgage either the whole or a part of bis kanum to another, who succeeded to his 


* 


« 


rights alone. 

29. As all surplus rent or produce beyond the interest of the debt belonged, as before 
stated, to the jenmkar ; where the debt was light he still retained a valuable property in the 
soil, and seldom lost possession of his estate; but where the debt was so heavy that the 
interest absorbed the chief part of the landlord's rent, the ortga ree, In consequence of the 
jenmkar’s failure in discharging the interest on his debt, generally assumed possession, and 
the property of the jenmkar in the land was often reduced to a handful of grain, a meusure 
of chee, or some other nominal surplus, paid merely to mark the nature of the tenure. The 
jonmkan however, always retained the important privilege of redeeming, at any time, the 

anum or mortgage, by paying off the principal of the debt; but if the kanumkar bad 
obtained possession of the land, the value of any permanent improvements made by him was 
also to be paid by the jenmkar previously to regaining possession. 

30. This peculiar kind of perpetually redeemable mortyage, though not unknown in the 
Tamil country, is still prevalent chiefly on the western coast; but in Malabar it possesses 
the peculiarity already noticed, which elsewhere is not attached to it, namely, an inherent 
principle of self-redemption, It was formerly considered, and is still claimed and partially 
exercised, as the prerogative of the Malabar jenmkar, that all kanum or mortgage deeds 
shall be renewed after the lapse of a certain number of years, generally on the death of the 
jenmkar; and in issuing on these occasions new deeds, 13 per cent, is always deducted 
from the principal of the original debt. By periodical renewals and concomitant deductions 
of this kind, the land in course of time becomes released from its mortgage, and at length 
reverts to the heirs of the jenmkar free of all incumbrauce. This custom, from immemorial 
usage, seems gradually to have grown into prescriptive right; but from the circumstance of 
its not being mentioned in any of the numerous written deeds in use in Malabar, by which 
our courts of justice seem chiefly guided in their decisions, as well perhaps as from its bear- 
ing rather hard on the mortgagee, it does not now appear to be so generally observed as 
formerly. E . ` l ` 

gl. ich were the respective rights of the jenmkars, kanumkars and patomkars of Mala- 
bar, when that province was invaded by Hyder Ally, the founder of the 'Mahomedan 
dynasty of Mysore, This prince, actuated by the arbitrary principle which, unfortunately 
for the inhabitants of these countries, was not only adopted, but in general enforced, by ail 
the Mussulman conquerors of Hindostan, regardless of private property in the soil, imwe- 
diately declared daly the produce to be the share of the circar, Whether his executive vilicers 
calculated that the landlurds patom or rent exceeded that share of the produce, and therefore 
argued that to take a fixed portion of the patom was in fact to obey their master's orders, 
or whether they were afraid strictly to enforce his mandate among a warlike, bold, and only 


; half-subdued people, to whom a Jand-tax was as yet unknown, it mav not now be easy to 


determine; certain it is, however, that while “the orders from the huzzoor were to take 


-hulf the produce, the orders of his local executive ollivers direct a fixed share* of the patom 


. to be taken us the circar share.” . 


32. To collect a fixed portion of the jenmkar's or landlord's rent, was therefore the prin- 
ciple of the first land-tax introduced into Malabar; but the ignorance, ability, corruption or 
zeal of the ditferent local agents employed to carry this principle into effect, led, as they ever 
must lead in every kind uf detailed settlement, to great inequality of taxation. Accordingly, 
says the present collector, “ on our accession to the government of the province, though we 
were informed what the principle of the assessment was, we found that the actual rate of 
taxation was different in every district, and this unequal state of the assessment has remained 
unaltered t to tlie present day.” * 

ya: The absence of all accounts of the Land Revenue in Malabar, proczeding from the 
non-cxistened of anch a tax, necessarily left the assessors of Hyder without any other alter- 
native for their guidance in fixing the amount of the land-tax, thau the scanty and interested 


dulonnation te be. gathered from the people themselves, ot from a local inspection af the 


country : the oriziual assessment, therefore, touch unequal, was not in general oppressive, 
and from the highly improvable nature of the paramba or garden lands of Malabar, which 
were assessed, not accordiny to their extent, but according to the number of productive trees 
growing ut the time upon them; this assessment, since our acquisition of the province, has 
gradually become less heavy, though perhaps sull more unequal. . 
- DO 7 34. Very 
tren cere npc neta neg n MD CNR RNA I AO 
* The Board do not clearly understand what share of the patom was intended to be taken ; bat it 
would scen probable, irom varios parts of the collector's letters, that the portion intended was 
either one-half (30 per cent. } or six-tenths (Go per cent.) . ^ ra revision of 
p It is not quite correct to state, tat the assessment has remained * u nultered,” tor a MN 
it touk place in 1800 hy Majar Macleod; but the former assessment, which was almost inne vetely 
reverted to, was founded on that of the Commissioners of Malabar for the year of the Malabar era 
u70, and this was framed on a previous quinquennial settlement, founded on that here aede to as 
introduced by Arshed Beg Khan, Hydera deputy, in the Malabar year G59. OF A.D. N inti `a 
that, in fact, the assessment of Hyder is that which now subsists For the causes whic prete 
the furthet revisiun of the assessment in Malabar, the Hoard beg leave ty reier to their proceedings 
vf the ruth January 1815. 
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34. Very voluminous discussions have lately arisen, and are still pending, with the col- 


TI. 
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lector in Malabar, on the subject of the equalization of this land-tax ; but though they have Appendix, No. 98. 


not yet been brought to a conclusion, the general impression of the Board continues to be, 
that infinitely more evil would arise from a revision of the assessment, necessarily involving 
an alteration in the value of almost every estate in the province, than could ever possibly be 
compensated by any good attending the attempt to equalize the present land-tax. ts exist- 
ing inequalities confessedly arise as much from the different degrees of labour bestowed upon 
the land, as from any original disparity of assessment; a revision of it, therefore, would, in 
fact, be tantamount to a tax on improvement, and would itself soon again require alteration; 


while it is to be borne in mind, that though the existing assessment is now light on many: 


estates, it is stated by the collector that it bears heavily on few or none. . 

35. The land-tex introduced by Hyder into Malabar, which continues to the present time, 
was an assessment of so much money upon each (paramba) garden or plantation, and a sepa- 
rate assessment of so much money upon each (batty) seed Jand or paddy field; and it has 
been calculated that it averages about 80 per cent. of the jenmkar’s or landlord's patom in 
the southern, and about 50 per cent. in the northern talooks. Accordingly, where the land- 
Jord’s rent was free from other incumbrances, there till remained to him, after the payment 
of this tax, a considerable, though greatly reduced surplus, which he could enjoy, mortgage 
or sell as formerly; but, at the period of the imposition of the land-tax by Hyder, the greater 
portion of the estates in Malabar had been pledged in kanum, and many of them, under the 
circumstances before éxplained, bad come into possession of the kanumkars: the jenmkars, 
however, being entitled to all surplus produce or rent beyond what was necessary for the 


liquidation of the kanum interest, had hitherto enjoyed a greater or less landlord’s profit, 


even from these estates; but this was now almost universally absorbed in the payment 
of the public dues, aud where it-was not sufficient for this purpose, the loss fell on the 
kanumkar. : 
36. The assessment of Hyder, therefore, by generally reducing, and in some cases by nearly 
destroying, the income immemorially derivable from the land by the jenmkar, materiall 
loosened those ties that had hitherto so firmly bound him to the soil: but in proportion as it 


Minute of 
Board of Revenue, 
5 Jan. 1818. 


partially affected the immediate interests of the kanumkar, the more strongly did it connect. - 


im with the land; for where the public assessment trenched on that portion of the land. 
lord’s rent, which had hitherto been appropriable to the payment of the kanum interest, it 
necessarily removed still further the period for the liquidation of the mortgage, and many 


jenmkars who had hitherto retained possession of their lands though pledged in kanum, being’ ' 


now unable to discharge regularly the interest on their debt in addition to the public assess- 
ment, were forced to give up possession of their estates to the kanumkars, with scarely any 
prospect of ever being able to redeem them. a i 

37- This redeemable, but in fact nearly permanent, transfer of the greater portion of the 
Jandiord’s rights to the kanumkars, which had commenced long before the Mussulman inva- 
sion of the country, and which the introduction of a land-tax by that government materially 
increased, was furtber promoted by the extraordinary edict of Tippoo, for the forcible con~ 
version of the inhabitants of the country to the Mussulman faith; for the Hindoo population 
of Malabar, justly alarmed at the promulgation of a mandate which threatened them with all 
the horrors attendant on the loss of caste*, fled with dismay in every direction; and many 
of the Hindoo jenmkars, anxious to raise a little money to supply their immediate necessi- 


ties in those countries to which they were about to emigrate, were readily induced, bya , 


small advance of money, to grant large kanum assignments of their lands to the moplas, who 
being of the Mahomedan faith had no cause for alarm, and gladly availed themselves of the 
consternation of their Hindoo neighbours to make an advantageous use of their accumulated 
wealth. 

38. The number of jenms or private estates in Malabar is at present forty-four thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-eight, and the land assessment being about star pagodas 4,80,000, 
each estate, on an average, bears to the whole Revenue a proportion of little more than ten 
pagodas per annum. Under the circumstances above explained, however, few of the jenmkars 
are now in possession of their lands. Many of the namboory or brahmin landlords have 
never returned from Travancore, whither they fled on the first promulgation of Tippoo's edict, 
leaving their lands in the hands either of their kanumkars or mortgagees, or of their patom- 
kars or tenants; and, though many of them have agents in Malabar, who collect and remit 
to. them any surplus produce or rent, others have never come to a settlement with their 
tenants or kanumkars for years. 

39. Accordingly, though a considerable portion of the landlord’s rent of Malabar is still 
retained by the jenmkars t, far the greater part, or about three-fourths of the whole, has 

become 


——— —Ó— MÀ 
* After circumcision no Hindoo can be re«admitted into his tribe ; and by forcible circumcision, 
at the period here alluded to, many high caste men of Malabar, still professing the Hindoo faith, 
have been for ever most cruelly excluded from their caste. 

1 Ithas been stated by Mr. Warden, that almost the whole of the jenm property is vested in the 
pagodas and other religious establisliments. By the law of mortmain similar appropriations were 
Testricted many ages ago in England; but in some Catholic countries, particularly in the territory 
belonging to the Roman See, the church has absorbed a great portion of the real property in the 
same manner as in Malabar, “ Sur trente-six mille maisons que l'on compte à Rome, la main-morte 
en possède vingt mille, En effet depuis un grand nombre de siècles Ja main-morte hérite sans cesse, 


et eile wa point d'héritiers, — Elle doit, à le longue, posséder tout, c'est-à-dire tout envahir.” "This 
‘Was Written in 1776, g - 
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` become intrinsically vested, chiefly in the kanumkars, and partly in the patomkars also: 


and as these classes are still more numerous than the jeamkara, and the land-tax is in general 
collected from those in possession of the chief portion of the landlord's rent, the Revenue is 
now received in great detail *. The rights of each, however, though altered in value, are not 
in their nature changed. The privileges attached to the patom, the kanum, and the jenm 

remain the same as heretcfore; and, notwithstanding the emat right has lost mach 
of its former value, such is still the attachment of the people to what has descended to them 
from their ancestors, that though a great number of the Hindoo jenmkars who emigrated 
from Malabar, in consequence of the edict of Tippoo, were forced to pledge their lands 
almost irrecoverably on the kanum tenure, there is not a single instance known of one of 
them disposing of his jenm, 


In Canarat. 


40. It will not be necessary to enter so much into detail respecting the landed tenures of 
Canara, for though not precisely of the same nature, they are very similar to those of 
Malabar. 

41. The exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the soil is, in Canara, 
termed wurgha, meaning separate independent property in the land, and seems originally, as : 
in Malabar, to have been vested in the military tribe of the nairs, the first and at one time 
the exclusive mulees or landlords of that province; for, except to unclaimed waste, or to 
estates escheated from want of heirst, it does not appear that the Government in Canara at 
any time possessed, or even pretended to the smallest right to property in the land. 

42. The nairs had under them a great number of inferior ryots, termed guenies, or 
tenants, to whom they rented out those portions of their lands which they did not cultivate 
by means of their own hired labourers or slaves, and the rent paid by these persons to the 
landlord was also, as in Malabar, a fixed sum of money, or a fixed quantity of grain, settled 
by mutual consent of the parties, never a share of the produce. But the guenies, or 
tenants, in Canara, were of two distinct classes, the mul-guenies or permanent tenants, and 
the chalie-guenies, or temporary tenants. 

43. The mul-guenies or permanent tenants of Canara were a class of people unknown 
to Mulabar, who, on condition of the payment of a specified invariable rent to the mulee, or 
landlord, and his successors, obtained from him a perpetual grant § of a certain portion of 
land to be held by them and their heirs forever, This right could not be sold by the mul- 
guenie or his heirs, but it might be mortgaged by them; and so long as the stipulated rent 
continued to be paid duly, he and his descendants inherited this land, like any other part of 
their hereditary property. The tandlord and his heir were precluded from ever raising the 
rent of the mul-zuenies ; it was therefore originally either higher than that procurable from 
temporary tenants, or was fixed at the same | or a lower rate, in consideration of a certain 
sum being paid as premium or purchase-money for the grant in money, or as a favour con- 
ferred by the landlord on some of his dependents. It amounted, in fact, to a permanent 
alienation of a certain portion of land by the landlord; for it never again lapsed to him or 
his descendants, except on failure of heirs to the mul-ruenies ; and this class of people, 
therefore, may be considered rather as subordinate landlords than as tenants of the soil, 
more especiallv, as though many of them cultivated their lands by means of their own hired 
labourers or slaves, others sub-rented them to the chalie-guenies, or temporary tenants, 

44. This last description of persons, who were much more numerous than the mul- 
cuenies, rented farms on a fixed rent for a luted period, eithice from them, or directly Trom 
iis Gallons and corresponded precisely with the patomkarm of Malabar. But though 
removable at the expiration of their leases, they were not often ousted from their farms; for 
on a rent more advautazeous to the landlord being offered by others at the termination of 
their leases, they usually acceded to the increased terms proposed, and being in possession, 

t generally obtained the preference. Nay, it even appears that after renting directly from the 

l fandlord the same farm for several generations, or for a period not less than filty years, they 

! sometimes claimed to have it confirmed to them in perpetuity: in other words, to be con» 
verted from chalie into mul-guenies: but this was seldom done, except where they had 
made extensive improvements, or brought new lands under cultivation ; and apparently 
never, even then, unless they consented to a considerable increase of rent. 

45. On the conquest of Canara, in early times, by the Pandian princes of Madura, most 
of the nair landlords were extirpated or expelled, and their privilexes would appear to have 
been conferred by the conquerers on the ancestors of the present hullers and varinus id 
castes now in possession of the mulee or Jandlord's rights. ‘Ihe descendants of the mul- 
guenies who orginally held from the old nair landlords are now termed muir mul-guenies, 
in order to distinguish them from the shud mul-guenies, or mere permanent tenants, whose 
tennres are of a less ancient origin. . 

4. Besides the mulees or landlords, the main and shud mul-cuenies or pad 
and the ehalie-euenies or temporary tenants, there are in Canara a great number o Lus 
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* The number of persons paying the laud-tax in Malabar is estinated by the collector, 
butibers, at 150,000, 


t See Mr. Read's letter to the Board, dated tst January 1814. + 
[dn fusily 1422, the wamber of estates which had lapsed to Government from the expulsion of 


the ancient landlurds, the want af heirs, or other causes, during a lung series of yours, Was $351. 
§ This grant was ulways in writing, but many ot them have now been lust. 
fj Liis was the more Irequent practice. 
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i ssion of the land as mortgagees, on a perpetually redeemable mortgage, which ; 
dies A rta respect from the kanum of Malabar, excepi that there is no renewal of the mort» Appendix, Ne gt. 
age-deeds, nor deduction of 13 per cent, from the principal of the debt; and that in Canara d 
it bas two distinct denomisations, the mortgage without possession of the land being called Ries M 
tooradkoo *, for which term bogyadhi + is substituted when, on failure in payment of the fun ehe 
interest on the debt, the mortgagee assumes possession. DEEP EE cd 
47. A most remarkable diference, however, is observable between the two neighbouring 
districts of Malabar and Canara; namely, that while in the former province the jenmkare 
enjoyed their hereditary rights free from assessment, and a land-tax was consequently 
unknown until the period of the Mussulman invasion, the landlords of Canara held their 
hereditary right under the express condition of a payment to Government, which seems to 
have existed from time immemorial. 2. E 
48. Previously to the conquest of Canara by the Pandian princes of Madura, one-sixth 
of the produce, as prescribed by the Hindoo law, is stated to have boez paid by the lands 
lord for the support of the State. On that event, the Government are reported to have 
required their share of the produce to be delivered deprived of the busk, and thereby to 
have made an addition of about ten per cent. to the assessment, which, without further 
alteration, continued at this rate until about the commencement of the fourteenth century, 
when the province fell under the dominion of the new empire of Vijianagara or Bijnagur. 
49. Hurryhur Roy, one of the first kings of that dynasty, is stated to have entirely news 
modelled the land assessment of Canara; and under the appearance of adhering to the rules 
of the Shaster, granting one-sixth of the produce to the State, to have raised the assessment 
80 as to absorb nearly one-fourth of the produce, by converting the payment in grain inte 
a cash payment, and assessing a fixed sum of money not only on each estate, but apparently 
on each field of the province: & circumstance which deserves particular notice, as the pecu- 
liar characteristic which distinguishes this district from ell others under the Government f, 
except Malabar, where a similar field assessment appears to have been introduced by Hyder, 
50. The principle prescribed by Hurryhur Roy for the introduction of this field assess- 
ment was, that an extent of ground requiring two and a half kautees of seed to sow it should 
pay to the government the sum of one ghetti pagoda ; but, in applying this rule to practice, — * 
i does not appear that any actual survey of the land took place. — 
51. In Canara there is comparatively little, if any, variation in the crop, most of the 
lands being invariably cultivated with rice, immemorially the staple commodity of the district. 
The rains of the south-west monsoon are also regular, and the seasons therefore, in general, 
certain. From these circumstances, as well as from the stability of the tenant's tenure 
rompting them to cultivate to the utmost, the average produce of almost every arable field in 
anara has been known for ages, and each is currently termed a field of so many moraha 
oduce. i 
rs The Government had hitherto from the earliest times received a portion of this pro- 
duce in kind, and the employment of a number of servants, termed shambogues, or village 
accountants, to keep detailed accounts of the occupation, cultivation and produce of the 
land, appears in Canara, and indeed throughoat India, to have been coeval with the realiza- 
tion of a Land Revenue, being in fact a necessary consequence of the imposition and col- 
lection of a detailed tax in kind. The produce of each field was easily ascertained from the 
accounts kept by these people, and the seed being calculated to bear to the produce the 
proportion of one to twelve S, the assessment in money seems thus to have jeu lined 
on each field |, without any attempt at an actual survey of the land or arbitrary classification 
of the soil, : 
53. This assessment, with a few trifling additions made to it by the subsequent kings of 
Vijianagara, continued fixed for nearly two centuries and a half; and in order to distinguish 
it from the shamul, or extra assessments afterwards imposed, it is termed the rekha or standard 
land-tax of Canara. It seems to have been paid in great detail, and to have borne lightly 
on the country ; for though the tax receivable from the diferent landlords varied from 
5,000 to five pagodas, the average was nearer 5o pagodas than any other sum; and that 
portion of the landlord’s lands which he rented out to others, independently of what he 
retained in his own hands, was in general sufficient to liquidate the Government demand on. 
the 


* This word means the pledge that is shown; it denotes that the land is only pointed onë to the 
mortgagee, not put in his possession, 

$ This word denotes positive enjoyment or possession of the land. 

1 It ie possible that the Canarese government of Bijnagur may have extended this field assessment 
to other parta ef Carnataca Proper, such as Mysore and part of the Ceded Districts; or that from 
these countries it may have been extended to Canara; but though they subsequently subdued the 
Northern Circars and the greater part of the Tamil country, po such assessment appears to have been 
ever introduced into the lands of these countries. A money assessment, but fluctuating with the 

. | cnin sown, hag been very generally introduced on dry grain land, but almost everywhere the 
evenue from rice land is demandable in kind in Mysore, and even in the Ceded Districte and pro~ 
vinces east of the Ghants, before the introduction of ryotwar. 

$ This is the proportion laid down in the Shaster, and is very near the fact. The late collector,. \ 
Mr. Read, estimates it as one to eleven. : 

|| It is understood that even in the garden lands, cultivated with cocoa-nut, pepper, and betel-nut 
trees, two-thirds pay the field assessment fixed on the soil as paddy land, not on the trees; about one» 
third only pays so much per tree, 
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the whole estate; land being at the same time saleable for 10, and in some cases as high as 
20 or 30 years' purchase. - 

54. Under the Bednore government, this land-tax was increased about 10 per cent., at 
which rate it continued fixed for more than another century ; but no sooner did Canara fall 
under the baneful administration of the Mussulman princes of Mysore, than the most inju- 
dicious and oppressive extra assessments were imposed, in all cases materially reducing 
and in some entirely annihilating, private property in the soil. Accordingly, when the 
British Government obtained possession of the province, the saleable lands were few in 
number, and limited in extent. Many of the làndlords were reduced to the situation of 
labourers on their own estates; the population had fallen greatly below its former standard; 
and the collector, who had recently left the Baramahl district, emphatically added, that the 
inhabitants were now “as poor as those of the neighbouring countries.” 


55. Omitting from account that small portion of Canara which soon after its acquisition 
was ceded to the rajah of Coorg, it appears that, on our accession to the government of this 
province, the rekha or ancient land-tax, was star pagodas 3,61,802, and the shamul or extra 
assessments by the Bednore government and Hyder Ally, up to the year 1784, star pagodas 
2,17,913, nearly 60 per cent. of the rekha, making a total government demand of re ha and 
shamul to the amount of pagodas 5,79,715, which had been rather nominally than really 
increased by Tippo to a much greater extent, for though his demand exceeded six lacs, his ' 
collections never amounted to five lacs of pagodas. 

56. Satisfied that the whole course of Hyder’s administration was “ nothing but a series 
of experiments made for the purpose of discovering the utmost extent to which the land-rent 
could be carried, or how much it was possible to extract from the farmer without diminishing 
cultivation,” Colonel Munro, the first collector in Canara, seems at an early period of his 
administration to have been strongly impressed with a conviction, that a reduction of the 
land-tax below Hyder's assessment was essentially necessary, to prevent the completion of 
that ruin in which the impolitic extra assessments of the Mussuliman government had already 
begun to involve the landed interests of the province. His settlement for the first year after 
our acquisition of Canara, fusily 1209, was therefore pagodas 4,40,630, being still an increase 
on the rekha of about 34 per cent., but about a lac and 39,000 pagodas below the rekha and 
shamul of Hyder; and in his instructions to the subordinate collectors for the settlement of 
the following year, fusily 1210, he directs that no lands should be assessed higher than at 
some former period; in other words, that if any lands had escaped the extra assessments of 
the Bednore princes or of Hyder’s government, they should continue exempted from them, 
but that if they had ever been made liable to these assessments, and did not now pay them, 
the maximum of the demand on such lands should be the ancient rekha, with one, two, or 
at the utmost not more than three fourths of these modern additional cesses ; thereby limiting 
the maximum land-tax to the rekha, and three fourths of the shamal in Hyder’s time. 


57. Under the judicious limitation thus imposed on the land-tax in Canara, no field was 
assessed with a higher tax than that to which it had already been eubject, and where expe- 
rience had proved this amount to be so high as to trench on the vital resources of the country, 
it was proportionally reduced. The effects of a moderation to which the people for many 
years past had been so little accustomed, immediately became perceptible throughout the 
province ; fur, by inspiring the inhabitants with confidence against any further unlimited 
demands on the part of Government, it gave rise to innumerable claims to land, which once 
again resumed its former value, a general improvement was sensibly observable in all parts 
of the district, and the Revenue was realized with a facility which, except in Malabar, was 


_ elsewhere unknown. 


5%. It is greatly to be regretted that a limitation founded on such wise principles, and 
followed by such happy elects, should on any account have been infringed by the focal 
authorities who succeeded Colonel Munro; but especially that the mere desire “ of main- 
taining the land-rent to the same annual standard” should have induced them to adopt a 
measure confessedly so “ impolitic and unjust,” as to make up by a small increase to low- 
rated lands “ the rent of others which had failed altogether ;” for the consequence has been, 
that thouzh the Land Revenue of the 14th year exceeds that of the first year of our posses- 
sion of this province by pagodas 23,763, yet of this increase only pagodas 5,569 arises from 
the extended cultivation of waste lands, pagodas 4,624 from the discovery of concealed or 
the recovery of inundated lands, and no less than pagodas 14,170 from the additions made - 
to the rents of these lowly-assessed estates; while of 43,366 persons paying the total Land 
Revenue, amounting to pagodas 4,87,306, only 22,467 persons, paying pagodas 2,15,847, are 
now assessed within the maximum established by Colonel Munro, and no less than 20,899 
ale paying pagodas 2,71,518, or more than one-half of the Revenue, are assessed above 

at standard. * 

59. This, however, in the opinion of the Board, is not the whole extent of the evil, It 
appears that the rekha, with the full amount of the shamul in Hyder's time, is now declared 
the maximum demand on all the lands of the province. As such, it is entered under the 
term beriz in the ky-kazuz * or individual pottah given annually to each rvot, under tes 
lector's seal and signature, and in the same paper is ie the proportion thereof w ich 
may be fixed as his jummabundy or settlement for the fusily year; but as the latter is never 


determined until near the conclusion of the fusily, it is liable annually to variation, and as i 
mus 
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must often be left to be settled at the discretion of the native Revenue servants*, experience 
has showa that it may occasionally be, and doubtless often has been fixed with reference 
rather to the capability of the ryot than to the productive powers of his land. ; 
Go. To the practice of loading the lowly-assessed or industrious ryot with the tax of his 

less fortunate or more improvident neighbour (condemned by the very officer who adopted it 
as both “ impolitic and unjust”), to the assumption of a maximum standard of assessment 
(the beriz) much beyond the capability + of the country, even at the period of its gum 
prosperity, to the gradual approximation made to this high standard in the actual demand 
on more than half the landed property in Canara, and to the annual variation and consequent 
uncertainty in the amount of the assessment on individual ryots, as much as to any temporary 
reduced value of produce, or the impossibility of new indirect taxes, are to be ascribed thé 
decline in agriculture, the poverty among the ryots, the increased private salet of landed 
property by the landlords, the difficulty of realizing the collections, and the necessity, before 
unknown, of disposing of defaulters’ lands in satisfaction of Revenue demands & which, after 
14 years’ residence in Canara, at length constrained the late collector to record his conviction 
that the present assessment is beyond the resources of the province. . 

-. 61. The Board, in another place, will take into consideration the best means of remedying 
these obvious defects in the local administration of Canara, Meantime it may be necessary 
to remark, that the course of proceeding which tbe Board have condemned was followed by 
the late collector upon his own discretion, and that it did not, until very recently, come to 
the knowledge of the Board. It may at the same time be satisfactory to know, that the 
practice adverted to, however prejudicial in its tendency, has not yet been carried so far a$ 
to produce any serious permanent evil, The guenies, or tenants of Canara, have in no respect 
been affected by the various alterations that at different times have been made in the amount 
of the land-tax; on payment of their rents, they have continued, as heretofore, to enjoy the 
full fruits of their labour, and it is calculated that, on an average, the mul-guenie receives 
50, and the chalie-guenie from 40 to 50 per cent. of the gross produce of all the lands they 
cultivate. In Canara, as in Malabar, it is the landlords, or mortgagees in possession of thé 
landlords’ rent, whose interests have been affected by the increase of the land-tax, Including 
both what is paid to them by the mul and chalie-guenies, and what they obtain from that 
portion of the land which is retained under their own management, it is calculated that, on 
an average, they receive 60 per cent, of the gross produce on their entire estates; but as the 
land-tax now absorbs from 50 to go per cent. of thia rent, the landlord’s net income has been 

' materially reduced from its ancient standard. . 

* 62. In. Canara there are at present no less than 43,366 persons’ paying Land Revenue 
direct to the officers of Government, and as the average collections from each are only 
11 pagodas 37 fanams and 55 cash per annum, it is evident that the Revenue is there realized 
in great, though not perhaps quite in so much detail as in Malabar.. What portion of the 
persons now paying Revenue to Government are landlords, what portion mortgagees, aud 
what portion guenies, or tenants, on the lands that, from want of heirs, have lapsed to 
Government, is not discoverable from the Revenue records; but it is obvious that, as in 
Malabar, the increase in the land-tax must have tended to transfer from the landlord to the 
mortgagee a considerable ue of his property in the soil; and as the absolute transfer of 
the landlord’s rights is rather more commen in Canara than in Malabar, it is probable that 
in the former province it has been often complete and irrevocable, while in the latter it has 
in general been only partial and redeemable. 

__ 63. A considerable portion of the property in the land of Canara may thus have changed 
its owner, and it may perhaps have been diminished, both in value and extent, since the 
days of the ancient Hindoo penne yet it still continues in this province, as in Mala- 
bar, to be highly valuable. “From the great inequality of the land-tax in Canara, it appears 
that some estates sell as low as one, and others as high as thirty-five years’ purchase: but 
the result of a calculation founded on sales that actually took place in the different talooks 
of the province gives, on an average, eleven years’ purchase; a sufficient proof of the high 
value which the people still attach to this species o property; 


In the Tamil Country ||. 


64. In proceeding to consider the landed tenures in the Tamil country, we are immedi- 
ately struck by the marked distinction observable between them and those on the western 
coast ; originating apparently in the different states of society existing on the two opposite 
sides of the peninsula. ; 

65. In Malabar and Canara the natives seldom reside together in any considerable num- 
"" ber; 
RSEN 
ojt appears that in some parts of Canara all that was done by the European authority was to con- 

firm the settlement made by the native servants, 

T Colonel Munro, in his report of the 27th January 1800, says, ' I thought the rents too high (in 
Canara), as I think they are in every part of India that I have seen; but I conceive it belonged to the 
Board, and not te me, to determine what jant of them it might hereafter be proper to reduce," 

f On the western coast of the peninsula, where the attachment of the people to their lands is s0 
Brent, an increased sale argues more distress on the part of the landlords than it would be proper to 
infer from the same result in other countries. : 

$ This was never done until 1807, and the sales have since increased annaally. 

l| See letter from Mr, Ellis, goth May 1816, 
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ber; and in these districts therefore, villages *, or rather an assemblage of houses into 


Appendix, No 98. townships, is rarely to be seen. The numerous persons employed in, or connected with the 


Revenue 
Settlements. 


civil or military departments of the Government, as well as the merchants, traders and 
others interested in the foreign commerce of the country, inhabit the principal sea-port 
towne situated immediately on the coast; but, in the interior, the agricultural population is 
scattered in little groupes all over the face of the country, and each landlord resides apart 
on his own private estate. Ilence a spirit of independence characterizes all the landed pro~ 
prietors in these districts, and community of property, or common interest in the sail ig 
altogether unknown; every right or privilege connected with it being vested in individuals 

never in any collective body of the people. But on the eastern coast of the peninsula we 
find the whole population of the country congregated in villages of a greater or less extent, 
each of which has not inaptly been compared to & separate and independent corporation or 
township. The curnum or accountant, the brahmin poojary or priest, the carpenter, and 
the potter, with many others, from the astronomer down to the blacksmith, are all servanta, 
officers, or members of the village community, of which the ryots t, already described, form 
the principal and leading party. Each individual participates more or less in the common 
united concerns of the village; and there has consequently arisen on this side of the penin- 
sula a community of interest in the land, which, though not universal, is so prevalent throughs 
out the country as materially to affect its landed tenures. 

66, In every Tamil village the exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct 
of the several descriptions of land situated within its boundaries was originally vested in the 
vellalera, one of the principal Soodra castes of that nation, by whom it is termed cawny- 
atchi, or free hereditary property in the land. It would now be of little utility, were it pose 
sible, to attempt to trace the ditferent gradations by which, in the course of time, this nght 
has been partially transferred from the members of this caste to the various other tribes in 
whose possession it is now to be found. It is sufficient to know that in all parts of the 

1 Tamil country it is still retained principally by the vellalers, but is now frequently held by 

; the brahmins also, who distinguish it by the Sanscrit term swastium, signifying anything 

` peculiarly one’s own, and partly by other Hindoo tribes, by Mussulmans T, and sometimes 

! by native Christians, among whom, as well as among Europeans, it is now generally known 

| by the name of meerassy, a word of Arabic derivation, denoting hereditary property in gene- 

í ral, and apparently introduced, and applied to thia right, by the Mahomedans, soon after 

| their conquest of the Deccan. 

t 67. It may here be proper to remark, that the term meerassy, by which, as being now in 
most common acceptation, the Board propose to designate this particular right, is occa» 
sionally applied to other hereditary privileges of a very diferent nature, though all more or 
less connected with the land, and it is therefore of consequence that the landed meerassy 
under consideration should not, from this circumstance, j" confounded with those other 
rights which, for the sake of distinction, may be termed office meerassy. 

UB. The office meerassy consists of the hereditary right to certain marahs or deductions 
from the gross produce of all taxable lands, and to certain mauniums or assignments of the 
Government tax on particular spots of ground which have been attached to various village 
and district otlices, not only in the Tamil country, but elsewhere. Thus the meerassy of 
the village curnum or accountant, as well as those of the village or district cavilgar or 
police otticer, of the village taliar, blacksmith, carpenter, washerman, barber, and of various 
other villaze officers, are to be found as prevalent in the provinces of Telingana as in 

- the southern districts; but the Juuded meerassy, which alone is now under notice, is under- 
stood to be peculiar to those provinces which have been distinguished by the name of the 
Tamil country. M 

60. As regarda this particular meerassy right, the landa of every Tamil village may be 
divided into two distinct kinds; 1st, Those held free from the condition of any payment 
on the part of the meerassidars; 2dly, Those which they hold on the express condition of 
rendering a certain portion of the produce as public Revenue to the state. In the first 
class are included, 1st, the perumboc, or lands incapable of cultivation ; and, 2dlv, the 
tarisee, or waste lands. In the second are included all the cultivated lands in the village, 
consisting, Ist, of mauniums, or land of which the public Revenue has been transferred 
by the Government to certain individuals, with a right to receive it from whoever culu- 
vates the land ; und, 2dly, of waraput § and teerwaput |, or lands the public Revenue from 
which has not been alienated, but is paid to the state. The meerassy right extends to all 
these different descriptions of lands ; bis each must be enjoyed according to its peculiar 
nature, 

zo. The perumboe, or land incapable of cultivation, consists of rocks, pe roads, the 
beds of rivers, tanks and watercourses, the pue ground in which the bodies of the dead 


are burnt or interred, the paracheri or suburbs of the village, occupied by the ee ' 
ariar 


eoma an et A a ara E ERE ROM ee RA 
® A village in Malabar is not an assemblage of houses, but a certain extent of country, —— 

+ In the Tamil country, caniatchey-caret or mecrassidars, and pyacarrics of the two descriptions 
given, via, oulcoodi and paracoodi. la the Telingana country, the cadeem inhabitants, and the 
pyacarries. < : 

t The occupiers of laud for tillage (on caniatchey or on any tenure) of the Mussulman tribe are 
not Numerous in the territories under the Presidency of Fort St, George, The tillage of land is not 
much followed for a livelihood by Museulmans in this part of India. 

§ Paying a warum or shure. 

|| Puying a teerwa or money tax. 
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Parier slaves and other outcasts, the lands on which the different village temples stand, 
and the site of the village itself, called in Tamil the Nuttum, Jt ia in this last place that Appemdix, No. gh 
the houses of the landlord meeraseidars are invariably to be found; for here, and nowhere i 

else, are they permitted to build their houses, Various other pure tribes, such as brahmins, Minnte of 
weavers, merchants and others, are admitted to dwell in this place, and all therefore who Board of Revenue, 
reside in it are not meerassidars; but all the meerassidars have houses, or at least sites — 5 Jan. 1818, 
for their houses in the nuttum, Indeed, their title to erect their dwellings on that par- 
ticular spot, and their right to eontrol the affairs ef the village pagoda, and to appro- 
priate the produce of quarries, mines or fisheries, are the chief privileges they possess in — 
the perumboc, which, as here described, being incapable of being cultivated, is not liable to 
any tax. i : 

^ The tarisee, or waste land, i» subdivided into the anadi carmnboo, or immemorial 

waste, and the sheycal catumboo, or waste land that has at some time been cultivated ; 
each of these consists chiefly of tracts of common, on which the meerassidars graze the 
eattle employed by them in agriculture, or of jungle, in which they cut the fire-wood used 

‘by them for fuel, and both are held free from tax. Should the meerassidars, however, pog- 
sess the means, they are vested with ample right to extend their cultivation to these lands, 
though it is understood that the consent of Government is necessary before they can break 
up the anadi earumboo; or land that has never been under the plough; but the moment 
any part of either the sheycal or anadi corumboo is reclaimed, the nature of the land is 

changed, it ceases to be tarisee or waste, and no sooner is it converted into cultivated land 
than 2t is transferred, as such, in the ville ve accounta, to the head of waraput or teerwaput, 
and, in common with all land of that description, becomes, for the plain reasons already given, 
liable to tax. 

73. The tax on waste land, or rather the terms on which the cultivation of waste is 
andertaken, are well known, and im general regularly followed in every province; but a spe- 

' cific exemption is always claimed from the standard rate established for the cultivated lands, 
before the cultivation of waste is undertaken, The tax on waste is low at first, and rises 
gradnally to the general standard rate. d 

73. The mauniut lands of each village ave divided into turabudy and sunnud or doombala 
mauniums; the former are arable lands, the public tax on which haa from time immemorial 
been payable to certain descriptions of people belonging to the village community, and 
which are therefore held by them under the authority of the village register; the latter are 
arable lands, the public tax om which has been alienated to mdividuals either connected or 

| unconnected with the village, and which are held under special grants* from the ruling 

ert. \ . 
o The remaining lands in each village are waraput end teerwaput, or arable landa 
paying tax to the state, the first in kind, the other in money, as the terms imply, and im 
general are the most extensive and valuable of all. 

75. The division above mentioned, of the cultivated lands into maunium and waraput or 
teerwaput, is a division t connected more with the dues of Government than with the rights ; 
of the meerassidars, which are the same in all three; for it has already been atated to be ! 
one of the leading principles of the meerassy tenure, that publie Revenue is demandable on 
all cultivated land, whether maunium$, waraput or teerwaput. With reference to these, the 
eultivated fields of every Tamil village, including the several descriptions of land mentioned 
above, are more generally classed in the Tamil country under the three following heads: — ^ 
nunjah or wet lands, poonjah or dry lands, and totacal or gardens and plantations. 

76. A considerable portion of the lands in the Tamil country is nunjah or wet land eul- 
tivated with paddy, requiring copious irrigation. These are dependent for supplies of water | 
ehiefly on the rains of the north-east monsoon, which are extremely variable and uncertain. 

77. Reservoirs for holding water, commonly ealled tanks, cuts from rivers to fill them, 
cuts from the beds of rivers to drain off the spring water when the floods have ceased, and 
natural springs in sandy soils, are numerous m all parts of the Carnatic Payenghaut, and 

the 


* A specia] grant, existing or implied, from the original foundation of the village, can alone be 
pleaded in bar to the sovereign right to g certain portion of the produce of all land, 

T, There are no other terms to designate these grants than the foreign words sunnud and deombala, 
both of Hindoostanee derivation ; and it would therefore seem that they originated with the Mussul- 
man government, not with the Hindoos, E . 

$ Maunium denotes that the publie Revenue is assigned; waraput, that it is collected in kind; 
teerwaput, that it is collected ia money. 

.. $ The mauniumdar or holder of the assignment receives or collects the public Revenue assigned, 
Where the meerassidar cultivates the maunium land, instead of paying the Revenue to Government 
he pays it to the mauniumdar, or if the meerassidar be the mauniumdar himself, he retains the whole 

‘ produce without any payments so that, in point of fact, no productive land is diterally exempt from 
Revenue, although a very large portion of the public Revenue from productive land is not received 
by the Government. All mauniums, all alienations of whatever kind, ere thus distinctly transfers of 
the public Revenue, and in ne case transfers of the land ; but sometimes the boundaries of mauniums 
are fixed, and the land described, and sometimes the mauniumdar cultivates his own maunium ; still 
aa he would have Revenue to pay unless exempted by a special sunnud, it is clearly from the pay- 
ment of Revenue that he i» exempted, and that Revenue is the object of the grant, not land, Pos- 
session of the land is seldom given; it is generally acquired subsequently, The value of endow- 
ments in land in England, and of tithes, has kept pace with the change in the value of money, while 


legacies amd endowmenta in money have ceased to alford the income required fot the objects intended 
to be supported, 
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the greater part of the lands of Tanjore and Trichinopoly is watered by euts from the Cauveri, 
Madura and Tinnevelly provinces the sources of irrigation are also numerous. 
The sums of money disbursed in keeping these reservoirs in repair, in making new ones, and 
repairing old ones, as also in restoring those destroyed by tempest, are very considerable 
and is a great field for fraud on the part of native Revenue officers, i 
78. The Revenue claimed by the sovereign from land of this description appears imme- 
monially to have been collected in kind; not a fixed quantity of grain for a defined extent 
of land, like the rents in kind paid to the landlords of Malabar and Canara, but a certain 
portion of the produce, whatever that may chance to be, denominated mail warum, the 
remainder being termed coodee warum, or inhabitants share of the produce. - . 
79. It is not easy, perhaps, to account for the Revenue of wet or nunjah land having 
been customarily demandable in kind in almost all provinces in the peninsula east of the 
-Ghauts, The fluctuation in.the produce, in the value of the produce, the desire to obtain 
the utmost possible Revenue in times, of high price, a knowledge. of the fluctuation iu the 
. value of the precious metals, the impossibility of otherwise obtaining so large a proportion 
of the gross produce as.g0, pet cent, may, all, or in part, bave perpetuated the custom of 
receiving in kind the Revenue demandable from rice lands, E 
_ 8o The dry grain, or poonjah culture, is brought to maturity by the falling rains; it 
requires only a partial end occasional supply of water. The public Revenue from land of 
this kind is generally demandable in money in the Western and Southern Provinces, but ia 
still paid in kind in the Northern Provinces, and was formerly rendered in kind in the 
Carnatic. The crop of a dry field often consists of a variety* of, grain ripening at different 
seasons of the year, which probably made it inconvenient and expensive for the Govern- 
ment to receive their dues in kind, The lands producing poonjah erops, therefore, seem 
long before the establishment of our Government to have been assessed with a teerwa, or 
fixed money-tax, for a fixed measure of land, generally varying, however, with the nature, 
not the extent, of the produce. 

81. The totacal, or garden and plantation lands, is usually secure of irrigation by artifi- 
cial means, and is more generally assessed with a fixed money-tax; except that, from this 
kind of cultivation being extremely expensive, the tax, though much higher in proportion 
to the extent of land, is much lighter in proportion to the value of the produce. 

82. The teerwa was in general so much money for a fixed measure of land if cultivated 
with mggy or pulse, so much for the same measure of land if cultivated with grain, and so 
on; the rate varying with the nature of the crop, and the crop with the season. For 
instance, horse grain will come to maturity with a moisture in which other grain would 
perish. Lands planted with sugar-cane, plantains, the beetle-vine, tobacco, although not 
classed as gardens, were assessed with a high money rent the year they were so cultivated; 
but so soon as these lands were again converted into rice land, they fell to the usual warum 
or portion of the produce taken from rice land. The high assessment on the cultivation of 
such articles partook, therefore, much of the nature of consumption taxes. 

83. It occasionally occurred, that land which in one year produced a poonjah crop might 
perhaps in the next be converted into nunjah f, might then revert to poonjah, again be made 
nunjuh, and afterwards perhaps totacal; so that the ancient Tamil land-tax may be truly said 
to have been a tax not fixed on the land, but regulated chiefly by the nature of the crop, 
and in the nunjah lands, where it was a portion of the produce received in kind, it was 
dependent also on the extent and price of that produce. 

84, The meerassidars render the public dues, as they are described above, on all the 
waraput and teerwaput lands which they cultivate, to the officers of the Government 
appointed to receive them; but the meerassidars who cultivate lands assigned in maunium 
tenure render the public Kevenue due from such lands direct to the individuals to whom the 
rights of Government have been transferred. . 

85. In addition to the exclusive right to the hereditary possession and usufruct of the 
lands in each village, which on the tenure above explained was vested in all the Tamil 
meerassidurs, a peculiarity distinguished those who inhabited that particular portion of the 
Tamil country which is known by the name of Tondei Mandalam, and which, extending 
from the southern extremity of the Nellore district nearly to the river Colleroon, includes 
chiclly the Company's jaghire, now the zillah of Chingleput, and the two divisions of the 
Arcot subah. 

86. From the earliest times, it would appear that in the villages of that part of the country 
a certain portion of arable land, to be held altogether free from tax, was attached to the 
meerassy, and formed an integral and important m of that right. [t is termed the 
cawhiatchi or grama-maunium, and is altogether distinct from the turabudy, sunnud or 
doombala mauniums ; for on these the public tax was paid by the meerassidars to the several 
individuals holding the same ; but on the grama-mauuium they paid the public tax to them- 
selves, in other words, they held it altogether exempt from tax. mE 

87. Inseparably connected with the cawniatchi maunium, was another peculiar privilege 
of the meerassidara of Tondei Madalam, namely, their right to certain fees or marahs, 
which, under the denomination of cooputtum, cani or grama marah and cavalasem $ they 

reci 


anme M PE EE 
* The variety of dry crops is very great; they are reckoned not less than 30 in number. 
Hence the term poonjali turum nunjah. M . : 
| The calavasem marah is generally given to the free labourers, in lieu of hire, and, in some 
cases, indulgent masters grant it even to their slaves also, Where pyacarries cultivate the land, the 
calavasem is appropnated by them, and the other marahs only paid to the miverassidars. 
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received in the shape of deductions from the gross pone of all the cultivated lands in the 
village paying tax to the Government. Where the lands were cultivated by their own 
labourers or slaves, this secured to them an additional profit in the nunjah lands only, for 
in these the deductions were made from the gross produce before the Government share was 
paid by them ; in the poonjah and other lands assessed with & money-tax, the whole of the 
produce was already their own. But where these lands were cultivated by others, as here- 
after explained, the meerassidars received their marahs on the poonjah, totacal, &c. as well 
as on the nunjah lands. f ) 
- 88. These marahs, peculiar to the meerassidars of Tondei Mandalam, must not be con- 
founded with other marahs, or deductions from the gross produce, which, as before men- 
tioned, are prevalent throughout both the Northern and Southern Provinces in favour of 
certain village or other officers, such as the village curnum or accountant, the village or 
district officer or cavilgar, or which have been established for other pave purposes, such 
as the repair of tanks, &c. These are paid by the meerassidars o Tondei Mandalam in 
common with all others who cultivate the lands, but their own marahs are received by them. 

89. On the establishment of every Tamil village, as now constituted, the rights above 
explained were vested in all the original vellaler settlers, as a collective body, not in each 
individually ; every one of them, therefore, possessed a separate equal share in the whole 
meerassy, and hence in each village, to the present day, the number of equal shares into 
which the meerassy was at first divided remains the same as when the village was originally 
settled. In some villages there are a hundred shares, in others of the same extent fifty or 
ten only ; but whatever may be now the number of meerassidars, the number of shares 
invariably remains the same es at first determined. From the number of meerassidars 
having decreased since the settlement of the village, some of them may now bold two, three, 
four or fifty shares. From their number having increased since that period, the shares may 
have been split into fourths, sixteenths, thirty-seconds or other fractional * parts, and many 
may therefore hold a part only of a share ; but the number of original equal shares in each 
village has continued unaltered for ages. Supposing e Vilage to have been first divided 
among 32 original settlers, into 32 equal shares, and its meerassidars now to be 100 in 
number, if any one of them is asked how many shares there are in the village, be will imme- 
diately answer 32, but when asked how many of these belong to himself or to any other 
particular meerassidar, he will answer two, three or four shares ; or perhaps the half, the 
fourth or the sixteenth part of a share, as the case happens to be. It was these well- 
known and ascertained facts which induced the Board to record, in their proceedings of the 
22d August 1816, that the potail and the office, as described by Colonels Munro and 
Wilkes, did not exist in Tondei Mandalam, or, as they believed, anywhere east of the 
Payenghaut. 

go. In all Tamil villages, the perumboc or uncultivateable land, the tarisee or waste, and 
in Tondei Mandalam the meerassy maunium and marahs also are held in common joint 
roperty by the whole of the meerassidars, each, in proportion to his share in the meerassy, 
eing entitled to participate therein. If a village consists of 32 shares, and a meerassidar 
ossesses half a share, he is entitled to a sixty-fourth part of all the advantages derived 
rom the fisheries, mines or quarries in the perumboc ; toa sixty-fourth part of the pasturage, 
firewood and other profits of the tarisee or waste; and, in Tondei Mandalam, to a sixty-fourth 
part of the gross produce of the meerassy mauniums and marahs, In mortgaging or selling the 
whole or any part of his meerassy, he mortgages or sells a proportionate part of his share in 
these; but he cannot divide and dispose of any particular spot of land in the perumboc, the ta- 
Tisee, or meerassy maunium. No particular spot in any of these belongs to him ; he possesses 
a share in all, not à part of each, and the whole must remain entire, This, however, does 
not apply to the cultivated land, which in some villages is held in this manner by all the 
meerassidars collectively, as one joint indivisible property, but in others by each individually, 
as property of a separate, distinct and independent nature. Hence its tenure is two-fold, 
pasang-carei or samadayem, and arudi-carei or pala-b,hogum f. 

91. Pasang-carei in Tamil, and samadayem in Sanscrit, are terms both implying collective 
pioprietary right, used to denote that particular joint tenure of the ultra ands f which, 
i 
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ke the joint tenure of the perumboc, tarisee, Kc. explained above, was anciently universal | 


throughout the Tamil country, and still prevails in many villages in every part of it, but 
especially in that known to the natives by the name of Tondei Mandalam, Under this 
system, the meerassy right to any particular spot of cultivated land in the village is not 
. vested in any individual. The meerassy of the entire cultivated lands attached to it, like 
that of the perumboc, tarisee, &c. belongs to the whole body of meerassidars ; each, in pro- 
portion to the shares or parts of a share he holds, being entitled to participate in the common 
property. The number of shares belonging to each meerassidar being known, the lands 
are either cultivated by them in common, and the net produce, after payment of tax, divided 
according to the share of each in the meerassy, or the land itself is thus divided, either 

annually 


* The fractions of the peninsula descend by fours, in the same manner as our decimals by tens. 


+ It will be shown hereafter that the ryotwar plan of assessment destroyed by violence all these ' 


ancient usagea and customs in the two divisions of Arcot, and so completely, that both Mr. Raven- 
thaw and Mr. Groeme have denied the existente of meerasay in those provinces; but itis believed 
that the courts of justice have been required to try causes relating to this property, 

$ These terms are also applied to the joint tenure of the perumboc, tarisee, &c. 
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annually, or every five, six or ten years, the fields of which the meerassy is to be held by 
each for that period being fixed by drawing lots *, 

92. In many villages, however, especially in those of Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Madura, Din- 
digul and the other Tamil provinces to the south of the Colleroon, the meerassidars, instead 
of dividing the cultivated lands of the village periodically, according to the shares or parts 
of a share held by each, appear, after having once divided them in that manner, to have 
declared the division permanent, and thus to have converted the ancient collective tenure 
of the cultivated lands into one in severalty, which is distinguished by the Tamil denomi- 
nation arudi-carei, or by the corresponding Sanscrit word pala-b,hogum. Under this 
system each meerassidar enjoys the meerassy of bis own particular cultivated fields, 
and has no interference whatever with those of his neighbours; and when he sells 
his meerassy, he transfers to the purchaser not only his common right to participate 
to the extent of the share he holds in the perumboc, tarisee, Inerassy maunium, marahs, 
and other collective property in the village, but his individual right to certain particular 
and defined cultivated lands. Supposing him to hold half a share in an arudi-carei village 
of 32 shares, he would possess a sixty-fourth part of the whole cultivated lands; namely, 
fields, 1, 2, 3 and 4, with which no other meerassidar could possibly interfere; but if it 
were & pasang-carei village, he would possess a sixty-fourth share only in the whole culti- 
vated lands, from 1 to 64 inclusive ; in lieu of fields 1, 2, 3 and 4, fields 61, 62, 63 and 64 
might fall to his lot, and at the termination of a certain period he would be obliged to 
relinquish these lands to some other meerassidar, and to take such other fields as chance 
might allot to him. 

93. In many instances in Tanjore, and occasionally even in other districts, the whole 
meerassy of a village has by purchase, or other means, become vested in a single individual; 
and the tenure, in this case, is distinguished from the other two above mentioned by the 
denomination of eka,b-hogum. 

94. From the nature of these tenures, no village can be partly pasang-carei, partly arudi- 
carei, and prrtly eka-b,hogum ; it must be one only of the three. Each is to be found in all 
parta of the country, but, as already explained, the first is most prevalent in the northern, 
and the second in the southern Tamil provinces; and to these also the last is chiefly 
confined. 

95. The Tamil meerassidars have thus far been considered as themselves cultivating the 
lands, by means of their own hired labourers or slaves, as they do so much more universally 
than the landlords of Malabar or Canara ; but like them, also, they occasionally rent out their 
lands to under-tenants, named pyacarries f. l 

96. The pyacarries, on condition of paying to the meerassidars a certain share of the 
produce, or sometimes on poonjah land a certain teerwa in money, but rarely a fixed sum of 
money for a given extent of land, rent from them lands of a greater or less extent, for one, 
two, or more years. In the pasang-carei villages they hold of all the meerassidars collectively, 
in the arudi-carei villages from each individually, and in the eka-b,hogum villages from the 
sole meerassidar, In Tondei Mandalam, in addition to their stipulated rents in kind or 
money, they pay the established marahs of the meerassidars, known by the denomination of 
cooputtum, cawnyatchey, or grama marah, &c. In no case have they any concern whatever 
with the perumboc, tarisee, or in Tondei Mandalam with the meerassy maunium ; and of the 
rent paid by the pyacarries, what remains to the meerassidars, after the liquidation of the 
land-tax, is called. toondoo-warum, or swam-b,hogum, the clear net landlord’s rent. 

97. The pyacarries or tenants are divided into two distinct classes, named oolcoody pya- 
carnes ot permanent tenants, and paracoody pyacarries or temporary tenants. 

98. The paracoody pyacarries are strangers admitted into the village as tenants from 
year to year, or for some other limited period. The terms on which the rent are settled 
between themselves and the meerassidars f; and on the expiration of their leases their rents 
may be raised, or they may be altogether ousted from their farms. In this respect they re- 
semble the patomkars of Malabar, or the chulie-gueuiea of Canara, and like them, are, in 
fact, tenants either at will or under special agreements. i, 

99. But where land for a certain period, which varies ia different places, has for several 
generations been farmed by the same family, the tenant is termed an oolcoody payacarry, 
and by prescription becomes possessed of hereditary right to hold his farm in perpetuity, 
on condition of the regular payment of the maumvul or customary warum or teerwa. Like 
the mul-guenie of Canara, the oolcoody pyacarry and his descendants can never be ousted 
from their farm so long as this is paid, nor can the warum or teerwa be raised by the meer- 
assidar; but though they can mortgage, they can never sell these their hereditary 
privileges. 100. The 
NENNEN RE 


* The ryotwar plan of assessment fixes the assessment on the field, but it does not necessarily fix 
the field or the lot of a particular individual, although the Board fear it has done so in most cases. 

* This term," observes Mr, Elli ** is said to be derived from the Persian words paye the foot, 
and kurdun, (o labour, or kisht carkurdun, 4o cultivate, The proper Tamil term is payer-cudi, of 
payercaren, from pum cultivation and cudi or caren, an inhabitant, a persum from the latter of 

corrupted. . : 

For instance, ir the Nn ofa meerassy village is burst by too great a flaw of water in a storm, 
and the water runs off, the meerassidars of the village visited with so great a calamity would carry 
their labour to a neighbouring village, and cultivate as pyacarries, but must pay the fees of supe- 
tiority to prevent their laying any claim, at a future period, to a share of the meerassy of the village 
in which they have been edinitted as temporary cultivators, 
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meerassy never appears to have been of equal value to the jeum of Malabar, or the wurgha of 


Canara, and the meerassidars seem to have united in their own persons the character of ee Minute of 
farmer with that of landlord, much more universally than the jenmkars or mulees of the ao Bevon, 


western coast. The difference in the value of these properties is distinctly traceable to the 
larger portion of the produce taken as public Revenue, the less productive nature of the 
soil, and less favourable climate on the eastern side of the peninsula, compared with the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the occupiers of land in Malabar and Canara; but from the numerous 
deeds of sale still extant throughout the Southern Provinces, there is no doubt that at one 
time meerassy was universally a saleable and transferable property, and that the meerassidars 
everywhere enjoyed a toondoo-warum, or clear landlord’s rent, from all the lands cultivated 
by tee pyacarry tenants, and both a landlord's rent and a farmer's profit from the lands 
which were cultivated by their own labourers or slaves *, E 

101. It is by no means, however, to be understood, that this is the state generally of 
meerasey property at the present time. The severe and arbitrary policy of the Mussulman 
princes, which, notwithstanding their short and unstable euthority on the other coast of 
the peninsula, so materially affected the interests of the landlords both in Canara and Mal- 
akar, proved much more dirimit to the -meerassidara of the Tamil country, where their 
authority was of considerable duration, and their dominion was firmly established under the 
commanding influence of European power. It is well ‘known that, by successive augmen- 
tations, the demand on the meerassidars of the Carnatic was gradually raised, so as at last 
very generally to absorb not only the whole of the landlord's rent, but in many places a por- 
tion of the farmer's profit also. Most of the meerassidars in that part of the country were 
thus reduced toa situation which, except in name, differed little + from that of the oolcoody 

yacarries or permanent farmers; end the Mussulman government, by absorbing the whole . 
andlord's rent, became not only the sovereigns but the landlords of the country, enforcing in 
practice their favorite maxim, that the state is the exclusive proprietor of the soil. — — 

102, Accordingly, of the Tamil provinces, Tanjore, which waa transferred to us directly 
from the Hindoo Government, and was scarcely ever under the Mussulman power, is the 
only one in which, on our acquisition of the country, meerassy right was found, as before 
decribed, nearly unimpaired. In the Chingleput district, also, which was eeded to the Com- 
pany as a jaghire, before the full extent of the arbitrary power and severity of thegMahomedan 
Government had begun to be felt, as well as in Dindigul, Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tin- 
nevelly, the Intest of their southern conquests, meerassy, though greatly reduced in value, 
was found in a tolerable perfect state ; but throughout the soobah of Arcot, and very gene- 
tally in Salem, Paral and Coimbatore, the successive augmentations made to the land- 
tax, or what is the same thing in its effects, the excessive demands made by the Maho- 
medan Government in other shapes, had left of meerassy little else than the name. 
` 103. In Malabar apd Canara, where the land-tax was a portion of the landlord's rent - 
fixed on the land, and collected from the landlord, or those in possession of bis rights, 
whether the fields were cultivated or fallow, the Government did not interfere in any respect 
with the cultivation of the soil; but from the greater part of the land in the Tamil country 
consisting of nunjah, and the land-tax thereon being a portion of the produce, any failure 
of the meerassidars to cultivate their lands directly. affected the public finances. Hic it 
became an established principle of meerassy tenure, that it was incumbent on the meerassi- 
dare to cultivate all the waraput and teerwaput lands attached to their village, either by 
means of their own servants or slaves, or by renting them out to pyacarries or tenants. 

104. So long as there remained to the meerassidars a toondoo-warum or clear landlord's 
rent, they wanted no other stimulus to urge them to cultivate to the utmost ; but where this 
now became absorbed in the Government, demands, or in the loss arising from compulsory 
contracts, or forcible impositions at arbitrary prices of the Government portion of the pro- 

bd duce, 


M 


* 'The brahmin meerassidars who do not follow the plough themselves, and even many soodras, 
leave their lands under the eare of the oolcoody paycarry, who pays about 45 per cent. of the pro- 
duce of the land as Revenue to the Government, direct, or ding the brahmin, from 22 to 25 per 
cent. as landlord’s rent to the absentee, and is content with from 28 to 33 per cent. in remanera- 
tion for his labour, for seed, for cattle, and for his subsistence. Many of the hircarrahs attached to 
the eompany of guides are brahmins of the villages of Madranticum and Ootramalore, and hold 
weerassy, Their meerassy is cultivated by pyacarries, who pay to the relatives or agents of these 
ridens the difference between the portion of the produce to Government and the portion due to 
themselves. 


` To Government - - = - «© e © - A45 

The pyacarries take from - =- = + =- 39:033 

" E 

Landlord's net reat - + = » - - « 33 
100 2 


T, There was some difference, The meerassidar besides his tight in the cultivated lands, whence 
hé derived his landlord's rent and farmer's profit, possessed other privileges, as already explained, in 
the perumboc, tarisee, meerassy, mauniums, maraba, &c., and these privileges continued to be 
enjoyed, and sometimcs to be sold, though his landlord's rent was gone, 
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duce, the Jand-tax was converted into a land-rent, the landlords sunk into land occupiers or 
holders, and restricted to the profits of mere farmers in the land cultivated by their own 
labourers or slaves, they ceased to employ pyacarry tenants in those other lands, from which 
they no longer derived any advantage, 

105, To prevent the publie Revenue suffering from arable land being thus left vacant, the 
Government resorted to the expedient of ux Pops it temporarily * to pyacarries or tenants 
of their own selection, Nay, this principle was even applied to the tarisee or waste lands 
and on the meerassidars declining to eulürste waste for which other offers had been made, 
it became customary for the Government to grant cowles to pyacarries, securing them in the 
occupation thereof for such a limited term of years as was deemed necessary to ensure to 
them a fair return for the stock and labour employed to render the land productive. In 
Tondei Mandalam, however, the share of the produce allowed by the Government to the 
pyacarries thus employed by them was more favourable than that which they allowed to the 
meerassidars; but this difference was more than compensated to the latter by their retaining 
the cawniatchy maunium, which the pyacarries never enjoyed, and which seems to have 
continued in possession of the descendants of the ancient meerassidars, even in those places 
where they relinquished or were ousted from proportions of their other lands, 

106, The employment of pyacarries or tenants by the Government itself, the natural 
result of over-assessment, greatly contributed to level the ancient distinctions between the 
meerassy landlords and their pyacarry tenants; for, notwithstanding the pyacarries thus em~ 
ployed by the Government often admitted the justice of the meerassidar’s demand for his 
cooputtum, marahs and toondoo-warum, and in Tondei Mandalam for his meerassy marahs 
also, they too frequently asserted, perhaps with truth, their inability to discharge these dues, 
in addition to the public assessment ; and from their being placed in immediate contact with 
the circar, the meerassy landlord had no longer any power to enforce his demands. Under 
these circumstances, the pyacarries or tenants, in many instances, from the secession, emi- 
gration, or removal of the meerassidars or landlords, became possessed of a great portion of 
the cultivated lands in the village. Mr. Place, in his elaborate report, under date the 6th 
June 1799, which has the merit of being the first public document that treated to any extent 
on the subject of meerassy right, after stating that 15,994 meerassy shares are held by 
8,387 meerassidars, the total number then in the jaghire, expressly adds, that “ the re- 
mainder, or 1,827 shares are unclaimed, but occupied by pyacarries.” Mr. Lushington, in 
his report on Tinnevelly, under date the 29th December iios, particularly mentions whole 
villages of this description, as distinguished from those in which the meerassy still remained 
entire. The last-mentioned villages are known in Tinnevelly by the name of pundarah or 
agrahara vadiky (meerassy villages of soodras or brahmins), and the distinction between 
them and a pyacarry village is well described by Mr. Lushington, as consisting in the latter 
* not being purchased, and in there being no practices prevailing in them of pungs f, caray 8, 
or rushum|, for the lands of the village in general, or any right, indeed, in the inhabitants 
to dispose of, or alienate in perpetuity, the lands they occupy, as is possessed by the pro- 
prietors of the pundarah and agraharah vadiky." Where the meerassy was not yet de 
stroyed, the meerassidars still possessed a saleable property in the land ; but where, by over- 
assessment, over-collections, or compulsory contracts, they had been reduced toa situation 
little ditterent from that of mere pyacarries, or on their quitting or giving up their lands, their 
former pyacarry tenants had usurped, or been placed in possession of them by Government, 
all vestige of the original shares into which the village was divided, or of the existing share 
of each meerassidar was obliterated: every ancient distinction of this kind disappeared with 
the private property to which it was attached, and all the cultivators, being considered as 

yacarries or tenants, now paid their rents directly to the state, which had assumed the 
Tice of the landlord also. 

107, Such, more or less, was the situation of each of the Tamil provinces, except Tanjore, 
when the British Government obtained possession of the country. Yn Tanjore, meerassy 
right remained universal throughout the province, and continued a very valuable property, 
Mr. Harris, in his report of the oth May 1804, estimated the meerassidars' toondoo-warum, 
or clear net landlord's rent, at somewhat less than 25 per cent., or about one-fourth of the 
gross produce of the land ; the meerassidars being about the same period upwards of 60,000 
in number, In Trichinopoly, also, Mr. Wallace's report of the 8th September 1805, shows 


that meerassy was there generally prevalent and valuable. Mr, Hodgson, in his report on 
Tinnevelly, 


en eee 1t ct 


* The temporary nature of the transfer implied a right militating against the act, but it is feared 
that these temporary transfers too often became permanent, g 
+ This gentleman removed the meerassidars from some of the finest villages, and conferred the 
micerassy of them, by cowle, on the pyacarries, or even on strangers, because the meerassidars 
refused the terms on which he offered them the rent or contract of the Government portion of the 
produce for three years. The Government of the time sanctioned the measure. [ts injustice Cane 
not now be misunderstood. It compelled the meerassidar not only to rendec the public dues in kind, 
as established by long usage, but to consent to contract fur the value of those dues during three 
ek to come, on an estimate formed by the collector of the extent of the produce and its price, 
n other words, on his (the collectar's) estimate of the amount and value of the public tax for the 
ge to come. 
t Ti 


ve share of each individual meerassidar, . T 
§ Shares into which the village meerassy was originally divided on the formation of the village, 


|| Roosooms, maralis, or fec. á 
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very generally in Dindigul aad Madara, as well as in those lands of Coimbatore which possess — 


wells: but it was universal nowhere except in Tanjore, and not everywhere of equal value, B Minore of 
It is, however, to be remarked, that in many parts of the country the superstitious veneration San à ape 


of the inferior Hindoo officers of the. Mussulman government for the privileges of the 
brahmins, had preserved the meerassy rights of that sacred tribe from the additional cesses 
which destroyed those of their less-favoured soodra brethren ; for in the northern division of 
Arcot, where the existence of meerassy generally has been denied by the collector", he allows 
that the swastiums of the brahmins are saleable property. In Tinnevelly, also, the dburma- 
senum lands on the banks of the Tambrapurney, belonging to a colony of Telinga brahinins, 
were found more favourably assessed than the Pundarah vadiky, or soodra meerassy lands ; 
and even in Tanjore the soodra meerassidars did not receive so high a warum or share as the 
brehmins. : ee et ; i 

-108. Having given this view of the actual state of meerassy property on our first aequi- 
sition of the Tamil provinces, it remains to show how far it has been affected by various 
systems of Revenue management adopted by the British Government. But as the consider- 
ation of this subject is connected with the settlements introduced into other parts of the 
country, such as the Ceded Districts, Nellore and Palnaud, the Board are obliged to defer 
their observations on this head to a subsequent part of this minute, and will now proceed to 
submit a few remarks respecting the rights of die ryots in those provinces which have been 
distinguished by the name of Telingana. =.“ TE 

In Telingana. : ie 

109. Notwithstanding the Northern Cirdars are the oldest possessions of the British Go- 
vernment on the coast, and some of the most able of the Company's servants have been 
employed in the Ceded Districts t, we possess less information of the ancient Hindoo 
tenures of land in Telingana than of those in any other part of the peninsula, 

110. This is, perhaps, chiefly to be ascribed to the long period that these provinces were 
subject to a Mahomedan government. The Bhamanee, Adilshahee, Kootubshahee, and 
Nizam-shahee dynasties had firmly established their power in these countries, considerably 
before they were subdued by the princes of the house of Delhi; and while the shortness -of 
the Mussulman power in other parts of the peninsula allowed only of a partial infraction of 
ancient rights, it was here of sufficient duration to enable them so entirely to subvert the 
original Hindoo institutions of the country, as to leave of them scarcely a vestige remaining 
by which they can now be traced, i i ! 

111. From such information, however, respecting these countries, as is to be procured 
from the records of the Board, there can be no doubt that the tenures of Telingana were 

, Originally very similar to those obtaining in the southern or Tamil provinces. 
| 112. A Telinga village, in regard to its internal constitution, and the community of inte- 


— 


rest which unites its inhabitants, is precisely the same as one in the Tamil country. Its 
lands are also divided, in a similar manner, into waste and cultivated land ; the latter is 
also subdivided into mauniums, or lands on which the whole of the Government tax has 
been alienated to individuals, khundregas, or lands on which a portion only of the Govern- 
ment tax has beer so alienated, and lands upon which the full tax is paid to the Govern- 
ment, The nature of the tax payable on the land seems also originally to have varied, as in 
the Tamil country, with the nature of the crop. On the maganee, or lands cultivated with 
a wet crop, the Koroo or Government share of the produce was taken. On the remainder, 
being the madepaloo or ryot's share, literally the share of the plough-handle, and on land cul- 
tivated with a dry crop, or with garden or plantation produce, a fixed money rent was gene- 
rally paid, in the same manner as in the southern provinces; but in some cases the Revenue 
on dry crops was rendered in kind. EE Drm 

113. On condition of the due Payment of these taxes, and of various office meerassy fees 
to the village and other public officers, as before explained, the exclusive right to the here- 
ditary possession and usufruct of the soil in each village of Telingana seems originally to 
have been vested in certain classes of Hindoos, of the Coombee, Reddy, and other Soodra 
castes, whose descendants are now known by the Hindoostanee appellation of Cadeems, or 
Tepresentatives of the ancient inhabitants, and who continue to this day to be the principal 
cultivators in every village of Telingana, ; ; 

114. From the marked distinction still maintained between these cadeems and the pya- 
carri ryots, from the potail mauniums of the Ceded Districts and those of the head eds 
and naicks, or pedda caupoos in the Northern Circars, being often held in shares, like the 
grama-maunium of Tondei Mandalam, from the general resemblance of the village institu: 
tions of the two countries, and from the word cawniatchey being well understood and em- 
ployed in Telingana to designate private landed property, even though now there unknown, 
the Board have little doubt that the Tamil Meetassy, ora very similar tenure, was at one 
time established throughout the northern districts. “Certain however it is, that long before 
Our acquisition of the country, private property in the land, if it ever prevailed in these pro- 

: > vinces, 
ct a he a EE 

* The proceedings on the decennial settlement of the northern division of Arcot will show that 


the Board are inclined to an nio; i 
opinion differ ent from Mr. Greme’a 
t Cuddapah and Bellary. 
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vinces, had ceased to exist, The cadeems, if they at any time enjoyed a tour4oo-warum or 
clear landlord's rent, had long before that period been universally deprived of it by te 
over-assessments of their Mussulman rulers; and if they ever possessed the power to sell or 
dispose of their lands, it must have been at a time far beyond the memory of man; for not 
only has this power continued unclaimed by any ryot, from Nellore to anjam, but there 
has not yet been discovered a single deed of the sale of landed property by individuals in 
any of the provinces throughout Telingana. 

115. Accordingly, on the cession of the Telinga provinces to tha British Government, 
the cadeema, whatever their former situation may have been, were possessed of no other 
rights than those of the oolcoody pyacarries in the Tamil country. Their landlord’s 
rent, if it ever existed, with all power of selling or disposing of the land, was univer- 
sally gone; but they continued the hereditary permanent farmers of their villages, and 
80 long as they paid the public dues, they could not be ousted from their lands, which, 
though not now saleable, have descended from father to son, from generation to gene- 
ration. : 

116. This hereditaty right to their lands seems, indeed, to have been the only distinction 
remaining between them and the pyacarry ryots; for the public dues had here been raised 
higher than in any other part of the peninsula*, One-half, and in some cases only one- 
third of the wet, two-thirds or even one-half of the dry, and from three-fourths to seven- 
eighths of the garden crop, has been calculated as the nominal share of the ryot ; but, in fact, 
the demand on him was limited only by the supposed extent of his means; his share was 
often reduced to a fifth, or even a sixth of the produce, and over-assessment had everywhere 
levelled the cadeem to the situation of the pyacarri +. 

117. Where the ancient system continued to be observed, each ryot occupied and culti- 
vated the lands which had been ploughed by his fathers, rendering to the Government, or 
its representative of whatever rank or class, a portion of the wet crop, and a fixed money 
tax on dry grain lands and garden produce. But whether introduced by some of the great 
Revenue officers of the native governments as an improved system of administration, or 
resorted to by the ryots themselves, in order in some degree to avoid the undefined demands 
and oppressive exactions of the Mahomedan government, what is known in the Northern 
Circars by the name of the veesabuddy settlement had existed in many of the villages of 
Telingana long anterior to the introduction of our power. Under this system, a fixed sum 
of money was assessed on the whole village for one or more years, A certain number of 
the most respectable ryots became answerable for this amount, each being responsible for 
his own separate portion thereof, and all for each other, and the lands were divided by lot, 
as in the samadayem villages of the Tamil country, the portion of land to be occupied by 
each being determined by the proportion of the rent for which he became responsible. 
Thus, if ten ryots obtained their village for three years at a veesabuddy rent of one hundred 
pigs the first becoming responsible for twenty, the second for forty, and the other eight 
or five pagodas each, the lands of the village would be divided into ten equal shares, the 
first would be entitled to two of these, the second to four, and each of the others to half 
ashare; and from this division of the lands into shares the settlement took its name of 
veesabuddy, namely, a village settlement dy shares in ready money. 

118. The foregoing remarks, it is hoped, are sufficiently explanatory of the rights of the 
ryot in Telingaua and the Tamil country, at the period of our first acquisition of these 
provinces. 


General Principles of Ryotwar $. 


261. It has been stated by very high authority, as one great recommendation “ in favour 
of the ryotwar settlement, that it is most favourable” to the prosecution of the ryotwar 
survey ; but the review which has been taken above of that survey, in the several districts 
into which it has been introduced, seems to lead to the conclusion that this is f no means 
a recommendation in its favour, and compels the Board to record their opinioa that there is 
no part of the former ryotwar system more open to objection. — 

262, An attentive examination of the voluminous reports received from the diferent col- 
lectors on this subject, will show that the details of the ryotwar survey, including measures — 
ment, classification of soil and assessment, varied with the particular views of eack local 
ollicer; that it was by no means conducted in the several provinces, either oa unir, 
correct or just principles; that every change of authority was attended by a change of phan i 
and that, except in the Ceded Districts, where it was completed under the person who begun 
it, and cost upwards of 80,000 pagodhs, the ryotwat survey was in general hastily per- 
formed and badly executed, The detailed information which it afforded may pan 


in sume iustancos, have been matter of statistic curiosity, but its effects on the a 
‘ au 
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© Seo Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, . " 
+ It does not appear to have been customary for the cultivators of the Northern PEU ie 
the Government portion of the produce at a fixed price. The cudeem inhabitants have se im een 
renters of their villages, and a difficulty is now experienced in prevailing on the cadem inha itants 
of the Chicacole estates to rent their villages even for a grain rent. The Publie Revenue ps en 
enerally, and for a long period, been paid through intermediate renters, not only in the | avelly 
pra but in the »enindarries, These renters take the Government partion of the crop in kind and 
miake the most of it, paying an equivalent in money to the zemindar or collector, as the case may be. 
t See Vil Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
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263. In those provinces which we acquired from the Mussulman princes of the peninsula, 


i i i i Minnte of 
the state of private property in the land, at the period of their transfer, has already been 
described to fave hen E duced by their exactions, as to have required the most fostering ied Reveni, 


and careful management on our part to preserve it from entire annihilation, But however 
beneficial in other respects our administration may have proved to the people, it is greatly i 
to be feared that the almost immediate introduction into these districts of the ryotwar 
system, which included not only an entire new measurement of the land, bat an entire 
change in the nature, and in many instances in the extent of the land-tax, which forcibly 
changed waruth into teerwa, end by which new rates of teerwa were substituted even where ' 
the Revenue was heretofore payable in money, tended to complete the destruction of that ' 
property which it was so much our interest and our duty to support. ; 

264. While the ryotwar survey assessment professed to fix an equal and moderate tax in 
money on each field, we find it, in almost every instance, greatly increasing the Government 
demand. upon the country. In Dindigul it nearly doubled the public assessment. In. 
Baramahl it increased it 21 percent. In the northern division of Arcot, the additional 
imposts and illegal exactions of the renters under the native Governments were by the 
ryotwar survey incorporated with the land-rent, In Nellore the highest rate of teerwa fixed 
on the finest land was alone declared to be the ultimate limit of the Government demand upon 
all land; and even in the Ceded Districts, where it was perhaps most moderate, the demand 
on the land was raised so high as in general to be greatly beyond the resources of the 
people. ^ An assessment thus proceeding from single fields to whole districts, and taking 
d field at its supposed average,” was indeed “ found to make the aggregate greater than 
could be easily realized f," or than ought ever to have been assessed; and m attempting 10 
fix a moderate equal assessment on each field, we imposed a most unequal and heavy overe 
assessment on the country. 

265. It is true that this over-assesament constituted rather the maximum than the abso- 
lute demand upon the ryot; but it was to this maximum that he was taught to look as the 
sum ultimately demandable from him. It was only his inability to pay it that caused its 
tempo reduction; and as his means improved, the demand upon him rose, until it 
reached this high standard, 5 

266. From the ryotwar survey also resulted the other great evil already pointed out by ' 
the Board, viz. the interference with private rights, and the nearly complete destruction of | 
the little landed property, and superiorities attached to it, remaining in those provinces | 
where the ryotwar system was fully introduced. The infraction of the rights of the meerase | 

| 
| 


- 


sidars in the Carnatic generally have already been particularly noticed ; the admission of 
the pyacarries and the cadeems on equal terms to the occupation of land in Nellore has like- 
wise been mentioned; and the ryotwar system may be justly said to have proceeded on the 
maxim of its chief advocate, Colonel Munro, that “ on this side of the Peninsula there is no 
jm property in the land.” Mr, Hyde, the present collector in the southern division of 
rcot, expressly states that the marahs, toodoo-warum, and other righta of the meerassidars 
in that district, were incorporated with tbe ryotwar teerwas, and “ no sort of remuneration 
was granted in lieu sherool J” “indeed,” says he, “ meerassy has never been acknowledged 
by any of my predecessors.” In the northern division of Arcot all these superiorities were 
also resumed and incorporated with the public Revenue. In short, the survey assessment 
was raised so bigh es to absorb, in the Government Revenue, any little rent remaining to 
the landholders, No intermediate person was acknowledged between the state and the 
actual cultivator, and the ryotwar survey, supported by the power of a strong and well- 
erganized Government, completed the practical illustration of the doctrine, so unjustly in- 
troduced with the Mussulmens, that in Indie the sovereign and the landlord ase onef. 

267. It has been stated by the same high authority Before alluded to, that under the 
Tyotwar system, “ the ryot knew, before he set his oxen to the plough, and dropped his seed 
into the ground, the utmost limit of rent that he could be called on to pay, and that the 
advantage of additional labour employed upon his fields would be all his own, as well as the 
advantage of additional produce in an abundant season ; and that he also knew that in aa 
unfavourable season an abatement of the demand would be made in his favour, if his dimi~ 
nished means rendered him unable to satisfy it&." 

268. But where the utmost limit of rent was raised so much above the means of the ryot, 
and where the ability of the people was to be the limit of the collection, it is obvious that 
the ryot's knowledge of it was of little consequence. When he yoked his oxen, and drop 
his seed into the ground, all that he knew was, that the ultimate rent demandable from him 
was greatly beyond his power to pay; of the actual or absolute demand upon him he knew 

nothing, 


__ ° See Mr. Sullivan's and Mr. W. Garrow's correspondence on the survey of Coimbatore. See 
Tnetructions to surveyors as issued by the collector, and recently called for by the Board, Sce Mr. 
Ravensbaw's report on Mr. Garrow's ryotwar survey. See Mr. Grame's report on Mr. Cokburn's 
ST See report on Mr, Hurdis's survey of Dindigul, 

T From Colonel Munro, dated 26th June r78o. 

i Colonel Macleod actually proposed to abolish meerassy, and Mr. Ravenshaw never acknow- 
ledged its existence, It is true that Mr, Garrow's ryotwar survey assessment had contributed to 
annihilate mearassy in South Arcot before Mr. Ravenshaw was appointed to the district, but many 
proofs remained, and still remain of its existence. 

$ See Fifth Report. 
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nothing, until **the season became sufficiently advanced to enable the collector and his 
assistants to judge, from the appearance or state of the crops, as to the means of the ryots 
to pay their rents*.” It was not until he had reared his crop that the absolute demand 
upon him was determined, and it was then too generally fixed rather with reference io his 
actaal means than to the produce of his lands. “ Whatever," says Colonel Munro, in a 
letter to his assistants explanatory of the ryotwar system, “ may have been the crop, should 
it have been even less than the seed, they should always be made to pay the full rent, if 
they can;” and “ where the loss appears in a village whose inhabitants are able to make it 
good, tbe aumildar ought to take no.notice of it, but proceed with his collections in the same 
manner as if there had been a plentiful cropt." ; 

269. The ryotwar settlement, in fact, was made annually, frequently by the tehsildars or 
sheristadarsf, and was not in general concluded until after the crop had heen raised ; the 
system then was, to make as high a settlement as it was practicable to realize. If the crop 
was good, the demand was raised as high, within the survey rates, as the means of the ryot 
would admit; if the crop was bad, the last farthing was notwithstanding demanded, and no 
remission was allowed, unless the ryot was totally unable to pay the rent. On this point 
the most severe scrutiny was instituted; for not only was the whole of the collector's detailed 
establishment of servants employed in an investigation of his means, but each of his neigh- : 
bours were converted into inquisitors, by being themselves made liable for his failure, unless 
they could show that he was possessed of property. 

. 270, This last-mentioned rule of the ryotwar system, which, to make good the failure o 
unsuccessful ryots, imposed an extra assessment, not exceeding 10 per cent. upon theif 
iore fortunate neighbours in the same village, and even occasionally upon those in the 
villages of the vicinity, was found to be indispensable to the security of the Revenue under 
that system, The little profit accruing to the industrious ryot was thus taken by the state, 
to remunerate it for the losses it sustained from the failure of the less fortunate or more 
extravagant; and while the ryotwar system dissolved the unity of interest and the joint 
partnership in profit and loss, which formerly existed among each village community, in all 
the provinces east of the Ghauts, and was so beneficial both to the members of its own 
municipal body and to the Government, it in fact admitted that their joint responsibility was 
necessary for the security of the public Revenue, and precluding the ryots from an equal 
participation of the profit, most unjustly obliged them to sbare jointly the loss, Hoe 

271. Under the ryotwar system, however, though the ultimate assessment on each field 
was thus fixed in money, and as much thereof as could be obtained was demanded annually, 
the amount levied on each ryot was in fact left to be determined at the discretion of the 
European or Native Revenue officers ; for it was the practice to compel the ryot to occupy 
as much land, and consequently to pay as much Revenue, as they deemed proportionate to 
his circumstances. He was not allowed, on payment even of the high survey assessment 
fixed on each field, to cultivate only those fields to which he gave the preference; his. tusk 
was assigned to him; he was constrained to occupy all such fields as were allotted to him 
by the Revenue officers ; and whether he pales them or not, he was, as Mr. Thackeray 
emphatically terms it, saddled with the rent of each§. To use the words of Mr. Chaplin, the 
ur in Bellary, one of the most able of Colonel Munro’s former assistants, and still one 
of the most strenuous advocates for the ryotwar system, it was the custom under it “ to 
exert in a great degree the authority, which is incompatible with the existing Regulations, 
of compelling the inhabitants to cultivate a peg of ground proportionate to their circum- 
stances |." This he explains to have been done by “ the power to confine and punish” them, 
exercised by the collector and his Native Revenue servants ; and he expressly adds, that if 
the ryot was driven by these oppressions from the fields which he tilled, it was the esta- 
blished practice “ to follow the fugitive wherever he went, and by assessing him at dis- 
cretion, to deprive him of all advantage that he might expect to derive from a change of 
residence.” 

272. Reviewing the former ryotwar system as it thus existed in practice, nothing can 
well be more revolting to justice and to all sound principles of civil government. Indeed, 
the description given, by very high authority, of one of its fundamental rules, may with 
great propriety be applied to the whole system as it existed in practice, viz. that it was 
* better calculated to secure the public Revenue from failure, than to render individual jus- 
tice to the people.” , l 

273. There 1s no doubt that during the time that this system prevailed, a collector’s merits 
were too often estimated rather by the amount of his collections than by the soundness of 
his Revenue principles, or any other standard ; and his over ardent zeal to satisfy the urgent 
demands of the treasury made him too often blind to defects in his management, which to 
8 more dispassionate aud impartial observer it would seem necessary only to illustrate, in 
order to condemn. } ; 

274. Ignorant of the true resources of the newly acquired countries, as of the precise 
nature of their landed. tenures, we find a small band of foreign conquerors no sooner obtain- 
ing possession of a vast eftent of territory, peopled by various nations, differing from each 
ele in language, customs, and habits, than they attempt what would be deemed a 


Herculean 
EEE EANET Sk ee 
*. See Fih Report. + From Col, Munro to his Assistants, dated 25th August 1802. 


$ Ie may fairly be asked, whether collectors or their assistants were able to ascertain annually the 
means of the ryots ; if they were not, the serutiny must have been left to native Revenue otlicers. 

$ From Mr. W. Thackeray, 4th October, in Consultations, 16th October 1817, 

[| From Mr. Chaplin, 10th June 1811. q See Fifth Report, 
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are one with the people, viz. to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district or country, not 
on each estate or farm, but on every separate field within their dominions. In pursuit of 
this supposed improvement, we find them unintentionally dissolving the ancient ties, “ the 
ancient usages” which united the republic of each Hindoo village, and by a kind of agrarian 
law, newly assessing and parcelling out the lands which from time immemorial bad belonged 
to the village community collectively, not only among the individual members of the privi- 
leged order (the meerassidara and cadeems), but even among their inferior tenantry (the 
pyacarries): we observe them ignorantly denying, and by their denial abolishing private 
property in the land; resuming what belonged to a public body (the grama-manium), and 
conferring in lieu of it a stipend in money on one individual; professing to limit their demand 
on each field, but in fact, by establishing for euch limit an unattainable maximum, assessing 
the ryot at discretion; and, like the Mussulman government which preceded them, binding 
the ryot by force to the plough, compelling him to till land acknowledged to be over-assessed, 
dragging him back to it if he absconded, deferring their demand upon him until his crop 
came to maturity, then taking from him all that could be obtained and leaving to him 
nothing but his bullocks and his. seed grain, nay, perhaps. obliged to supply him even 
with these, in order to renew hig melancholy task of cultivating, not for himself, but for 
them. : l ge. 

- 275. That the foregoing is no exaggerated description of the ryotwar system, as it existed 
in practice, the Board appeal to the admissions and statements of its own advocates, on 
which itis founded; and it must candidly be admitted, that this system, so fraught with 
individual injustice, might possibly have been in existence to the present day, but for the. 
laws enacted in 1802, taken from those framed in Bengal by the Marquis Cornwallis, which 
engrafted on the Indian codes the principles of British justice, conferred upon our subjects 
in these countries the free command of their own labour, insured to them the free enjoyment 
of its fruits, and established independent courts to secure to them these truly inestimable 
blessings. C i 

276. It was not, as has been heretofore supposed and recorded, that the forms established 
by these laws were incompatible with the details of the ryotwar system, for any little incon- 
gruity in this respect could easily have been reconciled; but it was that the fundamental 
principles of the new code were entirely at.variance with those of the existing Revenue 
administration. The new Regulations declared Revenue to be subordinate to quus while 
the ryotwar system had rendered justice entirely subordinate to Revenue. The new laws, 
by their general principles, and not by any specific enactment, took from the native Revenue 
officers the power to “ punish and confine,” which they had exercised to ccerce the ryot to 
cultivate, and annually to take from him all that he was able to pay; the tehsildar was 
stripped of the ketticole or hand torture, the stone placed on the head under a burning sun, 
the stocks, and other of his former insignia of office, by the display and occasional use of 
which he bad been enabled to saddle the ryots with the rent of such lands as he deemed 
proper. The lictor, deprived of his fasces, was no longer terrible to the people, and as they 
gradually acquired a knowledge of the rights conferred upon them by the British Legislature, 
they would no longer obey the injunctions of the local officers, which they found that they 
had not now the power to enforce, and accordingly refused to cultivate for the Government, 
and not for themselves. . . . 


. 277. The ryotwar system was thus not abandoned, but overthrown. The artificial props 


borrowed from an arbitrary and oppressive government, by which the superstructure had 
been supported, were immediately sapped by the principles of British justice, and these once 
destroyed, the whole fabric fell, never, it is hoped, to be raised again on a similar foundation. 


New Ryotwar Settlement. 


392. The object of this minute is not to advocate any particular system of Revenue ad- 
ministration, all further discussion on that point being, for the present at least, precluded 
by the orders lately received from England, for reverting generally to annual ryotwar settle- 
ments. The sole object of this minute has been to condense, for the use of the collectors 
generally, such scattered information as the records of the Board afford, respecting the 
nature of the landed tenures of the country, and the principles and effects of the different 
Revenue systems hitherto pursued, in order thereby to afford to each of the local Revenue 
officers the means of taking advantage of the information and experience of former collectors, 
to warn them against the errors committed either in their own or in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, and consequently to promote and facilitate such a modified and improved annual 
ryotwar settlement, as may meet the expectations and obtain the approbation of the autho- 
rities at home. . os 
+ 293. The correspondence with Government, which has already been circulated to the col- 
lectors, will have shown that the ryotwar system now to be introduced, though founded on 
that which formerly prevailed, differs from it in several points of essential importance. The 
Board will accordingly proceed to close this already too voluminous paper, by calling the at- 
tention of the collectors generally to a few remarks on the chief points uf diffrence between 
the two systems. 

294, In the first place, it is distinctly to be understood that any compulsion or restraint 
on the free labour of the ryot, which may have been exercised under the former ryotwar 
system, is most oper forbidden under the settlement now to be introduced ; and as its 
continuance is chiefly to be apprehended on the part of the native Revenue officers, collectors 
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will consider it to be their particular duty specially to warn them against all improper as- 
sumption of power, or the exercise of undue influence in the settlement or collection of the 
Revenue. For this purpose, it may be proper fully to explain to them that they are no 
longer at liberty to employ those arts known by the denomination of swnjaish, or any other 
threata, as the engagements between the Government and the ryot must now ou both sides 
be entirely voluntary. The restraint exercised under the former ryotwar system was not the 
less dangerous from its never having been openly avowed, and it will be the duty of cal- 
lectors to ascertain from the ryots themselves that they are not deceived as to the conduct of 
their native servants in thia respect. . 

295. The Board have considered this caution to be the more requisite, because the whole 
of the Revenue officers have lately been armed with the additional authority of the magis- 
terial department; and the collectors will, therefore, not only themselves be held responsible 
that they keep their Revenue duties distinct and separate from those of the magistrate, but 
that they see that their native servants do so likewise, : 

296. The Board are aware that it may be urged, that if free labour is to be continued to 
the ryots under the new settlement, the Revenues will materially suffer, because they will 
give up “ all the bad, and keep all the good land which they occupy,” throw up the highly- 
assessed fields, and retain those only which are lowly assessed. The Board will be prepared. 


„to listen with attention to any suggestions which it may be in the power of the different çol- 
e 


lectors to offer, and to sanction any remedies that they may be able to devise, with the view > 
of preventing an evil which never could have arisen, had the former ryotwar system, in- 
cluding the survey, been founded om just and correct principles; but it must be clear! 
understood, that the Revenue is to continue, as at present, subordinate to justice, that freedom 
of labour to the ryots is by the Court of Directors themselves declared to be the basis of the 
new settlement, and that therefore no restraint whatever inconsistent with it can be imposed 
upon them, ` 

O07. The new settlement also differs from that which formerly prevailed, in another es- 
sential point. Instead of denying the existence of all private property in the lands on this 
side of the Peninsula, it expressly acknowledges that property to exist in most of the pro- 
vinces to a greater or less extent; and as it ia no lesa the desire of tha Honourable Court of 
Directors than that of the Government and the Board, to uphold private rights, it will be 
the duty of collectors specially to guard against any infraction of the landed tenures of the 
country. The attention of the collectors in Dindigul, Madura,'and the two divisions of 
Arcot, ia accordingly particularly called to the necessity of revising the former ryotwar sura 
veys of their respective districts, with the view of ascertaining how far they interfered with 
the established rights of the meerassidars, and how far the restoration of these rights is now 
practicable. It is evident not only that the marahs, tondoo-warum, and other privileges of 
the meerassidars, were very generally incorporated with the Land Revenue in these districts, 
but that in many places their grama-mauniums were resumed, and it would appear that 
whare the pasung-carei tenure existed, the ryotwar survey in many villages, particularly in 
the southern division of Arcot, instead of assessing each field, and leaving the meerassidara 
to cast lots as usual for the occupation of them, made over particular fielda to particular in- 
dividuals, thereby forcibly converting the pasung into the arudi-carei tenure; and as many 
of the individuals thus admitted to the immediate occupation of the land appear to have been 
pyacarties, the rights of the meerassidars were likewise thereby materially infringed. 

298. All collectors, therefore, those in the Tamil provinces in particular, will be careful 
to avoid errors of a similar nature, They will perceive, that in order to “ preserve the rights 
of the meerassidars, oolcoodies and cadeems, from the infraction in favour of their inferior 

. » at . E 1 : 

tenants, the pyacarries, which by admitting both on a footing of equality was the cause of 
a just ground of complaint under the former ryotwar system,” the Board proposed to Govern- 
ment that the collectors should be forbidden “ to admit any persons to enter into engage- 
ments with the olficera of Government ander the ryotwar system, who are not by hereditary 
or prescriptive right entitled to pay their dues directly to the circar.” The Government, in 
reply, have stated that the ryotwar settlement should not be attended with any infraction of 
the rights of the meerassidurs or others in the soil; but that further than that object may 
require, it dues not appear necessary to preclude collectors from entering into agreements 
with ryots who may not hitherto have paid Revenue direct to Government. Now the 
Board apprehend that, in the Tamil provinces in particular, and even elsewhere, the admis- 
sion of pyacarries to a direct settlement with the Government will in general be found to be 
an infraction of the rights of the meerassidars or cadeems; but on this important subject it 
18 their intention to address the collectors separately, 

299. The proposed settlement also ditfers from the former ryotwar, as regards the rates of 
teerwa, or the maximum assessment on each field. From what has been stated in the 
former part of this minute, there can be no doubt that these in general were excessive, and 
preatly beyond the resources of the people; the necessity of revising them has therefore 

een universally admitted. In the Ceded Districts, where they were best established, 
Mr. Chaplin has admitted, and Colonel Munro himself has lately urged the expediency of 
reducing them, The Government have repeatedly recorded their conviction, that to keep 
up the tecrwas will not keep up, but depress the Revenue; and in their late orders they 
have desired that “the rate of assessment” “ may be such as is" calculated to give 
“ encouragement to agricuitural industry, and thereby promote the general prosperity of the 
country,” 

qon: The review witch has been taken of the different Revenue systems hitherto pursued, 
will show, that in all the chief error has been over-assessment, The zemindarry, the 


wootalidarry, the ryotwar, and the gramwar or village settlement, has each partially ded 
rom 
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an ancient family, or the speculative newly created mootahdar. Under the village system it 


Minute of 


may affect such of the inhabit»nts as become immediate parties to the settlement; but Board of Revenue, 


' under the ryotwar system it reaches every cultivator, absorbs the very sources whence all 
revenue flows, and strikes at once at the roots ef prosperity. 

$01. Over-assessment, also, is not more mischievous in its effects under ryotwar, but 
more likely to oocur under that system than under any other; for the assessment under it 
has hitherto been founded, not as in the zemindarry and village settlements, on the firm 
basis of past actual collections, but on en estimate of value, with reference rather to extent 
and soil he to produce, which in this country is affected more by irrigation and price than 

. either by the nature or the extent of the land. — . " 

302. The Board, therefore, desire to impress upon the minds of the collectors the vast 
importance of guarding against aù evil, which even the most able ryotwar collectors have 
not escaped. lt seems chiefly to have originated from the circumstance of the settlement 
being founded on exaggerated measurement, vague estimates of the probable productive 
quality of the soil, and exorbitant prices, and above all, from its having proceeded from details 
to the agetegate, and not from the aggregate to details. j Me, Da 

303. The authority to modify the teerwas, granted to the collectors of those districts in ] 
which a field assessment was established by the ryotwar survey, will, it is hoped, enable 
them io remedy the evil in question; and the errors into which former collectors have 
fallen in this respect should be a beacon to guard these collectors about to introduce this 
system for the first time into their districts, against a step so fatal to the system and so 
pregnant with ruin to the great agricultural population of the country. 

304. In converting the (warum or paloo) assessment in kind into a money assessment on 

- each field (teerwa), the collectors will perceive that the Government approve of the directions 
contained in the Board's circular letter;of the 22d May (| raph 2), which assimilates to 
the seventh rule proposed by Mr, Ellis, in his letter of the 25th June. The collectors, with 
reference thereto as well as to the survey of a village, which most of them will soon have 
completed, are required maturely to consider and report whether a survey or measurement 
of the land, as described by Colonel Munro, is in their opinion necessary to introduce a field 
money assessment ; or whether it would not be preferable to found it on the village accounts 
of average actual produce and selling prices, for a series of years past, on a known extent 
nd land, rather than upon actual measurement and estimates of the productive quality of each 
eld. 

305. Whatever may be their opinion, or the final orders to be issued by Government on 
this point, experience has shown, that before assessing each cultivated field, it would be 
preferable to determine, in the aggregate, the maximum Government demand upon the whole 
arable lands under cultivation in the village, and that this aggregate should not exceed the 
average past collections from the village for former years. The aggregate demand on the 
cultivated lands being thus determined, it may then be easily distributed upon the fields m 
detail, in propertion to thew productive quality, as shown by the village accounts; the 
arable lande not under cultivation may then be separately assessed, according to their 
average produce, as shown by the former accounts of the village, and the waste may be 
rd hereafter, according to such further general orders as may be issued on that 
subject, : 

306. There is only one point more in which the new ryotwar settlement differs from that 
which formerly obtained, to which the Board deem it necessary to call the particular atten- 
tion of the collectors, viz. that no extra assessment to the extent of 10 per cent. is to be 
made on the more fortunate or illustrious ryot, in order to compensate the Government for 
the failure of the more extravagant or unfortunate. This rule formed one of the funda- 
mental principles of the ryotwar system, and it has recently been urged by Colonel Munro 
to the Government as requisite for the support of the settlement now to be generally intro- 
duced.. Is forwarding the letter in which this recommendation is contained, the Board 
observe that the Government have taken no notice of it; and it is so repugnant to eve 
principle of justice, has been so strongly condemned by the highest authority in England, 
and is so subversive of ney right deliberately conferred upon the people by the judicial 
code, to the maintenance of which the faith of the Government is solemnly pledged, that 
the Board feel satisfied an enactment of this description will never receive the sanction of 
their authority. X 

307. The collectors, in entering on the new settlement, should ever recollect that the 
great object in view is not immediately, but by degrees, to substitute the ryotwarry of the 
western coast for the old Carnatic and Ceded District ryotwarry : not to create but to 
restore landed property, gradually to convert the bad farms of the Tamil country into good 
estates, and the land-holders into land-owners; and where, as in the Ceded Districts, pri- 
vate property in the land does not exist, and the Court of Directors have declared their 
determination to stand forth s the landlords of tbe soil, the collectors must bear in mind 
that they desire to be liberal landlords, not avaricious farmers of the land ; that the ryot in 
that part of the pes is therefore gradually to be raised from the condition of a mere 
labourer to that of a farmer; that he is no longer to be made to till the ground for the 
Government, but to be left to plough it for himself; and that the Government renounce the * 
Ine of king from him all that he is able to pay, and desire now only to receive a fair 

eyenue from the land he cultivates, 

308. In conclusion, the Board deem it their duty to call upon each collector zealously to 
unite with them in promoting the early and successful introduction into his district of the 
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modified ryotwar settlement above described, so much desired by the Honourable Court of 
Directors. Impressed with the momentous interest involved in the introduction of this new 
settlement, and with the great responsibility incurred under a system, where so much 
depends on the acquirements and talents of the local officers, it is expected that each within 
his sphere will exert them to the utmost, in the service of the Government and the people; 
and as it is the intention of the Board to ascertain on the spot the manner in which these 
orders are carried into effect by each collector, they are willing to hope that their subor- 
dinate officers will enable them to satisfy the Government, both here and in England. that 
their recommendations in their favour continue deserving of a favourable consideration. 


(signed) A. D. Campbell, Secretary, 


Appendix, No. 99. 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Fort St. George, dated the 2d October 1819. 


Para. 192. Tue minute of the Board of Revenue, bearing date the sth of January 1818, 
on the subject of the course of poor proper to be adopted under your orders respect- 
ing the general introduction of the ryotwur mode of settlement, will have been already 
brought to the notice of your Honourable Court by the letter from our secretary to your 
late secretary Mr. Cobb, dated the 19th of the following March. ` 

193. Our attention was afterwards drawn to that paper by a communication from the 
Board of Revenue, under date the 21st of September, and have taken the subject into 
consideration at our consultation of the 29th of December, we then caused our sentiments 
and instructions regarding it to be conveyed to the Board. 

. 194. We intimated to them our high approbation of the object of their minute, as 
stated in the 5th paragraph of it, in these words, viz. * In order to prevent any misun. 
derstanding on the part of the eubordinate local officers, in carrying the orders from England 
into effect, it will be necessary to illustrate the general principles of the modified ryotwar 
system, as prescribed by the Honourable Court of Directors, and to explain, for the informa- 
tion of the several collectors, the chief points in which it differs from the settlements at 

resent in force in their respective districts.” For this purpose we observed, they had gone 
into an examination of the relative rights of all parties having any interest in the soil, and 
of the various settlements of Land Revenue «idi had formerly prevailed. We placed 
full confidence in the intentions with which that examination had been conducted, and 
deemed it a valuable accession to the Revenue information on our records. While, how- 
ever, we expressed a hope that, by ajust estimate of the rights of all the parties concerned 
in fixing the Land Revenue, and by a candid review of former systems, the discordant 
opinions entertained on this important subject mizht be at length reconciled, and the new 
system in progress be founded on principles which experience had approved, and which 
justice sanctioned, we deemed it proper to advert to the necessity, in order to its answering 
these ends, that the review should be free from all bias either for or against any particular 
mode of settlement, and should exhibit the principles which operated, and the results they 
produced, rather than justify or condemn them, í 

195. We observed, that the remarks upon the zemindarry settlement (from paragraph 127 
to paragraph 135, both inclusive) were not confined to au exposition of its principles and 
of its success or failure, but assumed more of the character of a justification from certain 
charges supposed to be brought against it, than was consistent with the professed object 
of the minute; and that, in the same manner, the minute (from paragraph 206 to paragraph 
277, and from 286 to 291) was occupied with severe strictures on the ryotwar system, and 
warm encomiums on the plan of a village lease settlement. As the whole object of the 
minute was to obtain a concurrence of opinion and of exertion in carrying the new ryotwarry 
settlement into effect, it seemed to us il judged to suart topics, or to employ expressions, 
by which that object was likely to be defeated. 

190. We observed that the same remarks applied to what was stated in paragraph 300, 
with regard to Colonel Munro's renewed proposal of an extra assessment of 10 per cent., 
to make up deficiencies in the ryotwarry settlement, The language used was that not 
merely of dissent, but of reprobation; whereas it was at variance with the professed object 
of the minute, to signify more than a rejection of the proposed measure, or to use harsh 
terms in rejecting it. "P ; 

107. In the lust paragraph the Board intimated an intention of deputing one of their 
members to superintend the execution of the settlement; and as that measure had not 
obtained the sanction of the Government, without which it could not be carried into etlect, 
the intimation appeared ta us to be at least premature. 

193. ‘These observations we caused to be communicated to the Board of Revenue, and 
directed that the paragraphs from 127 to 135, from 206 to 277, and from 230 to 291, with 
prc 306 and paragraph 308, should be struck out of the minute, before it was circu- 

uted for the information of the collectors. 
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- ` EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Fort St, George, dated the 6th July 1821 
~ Para, 87: AT our consultation of the 23d of February last*;-we had under our conside- 
ration an extract of the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, with respect to the legislative 


provisions which they considered neceseary-for the protection of the ryots against extortion, 
and oppression of the Government, against. the embezzlements of Revenue servants and, 


D 


others acting in that capacity, and also to other points connected with these objects. For’ 


detailed information on the subject, we beg leave to refer your Honourable Court to that 
document, stating our own general concurrence in the sentiments of the Board of Revenue. 
We desired that the. Board for p aring Regulations would, in communication with that, 
Board, pit the suggestions they M offered into the form of one or more Regulations, and, 

e D ires cai OS Ud 


m in that form for our final consideration ^... 5; 
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2 . ^ ~ t a ) { " Y ka iss" $ " 
nU a mm Q0 ss Iw net "Lan gu abeam gcd sa eteíS 08$ NS a. 6 s E 3 
z ,; EXTRACT from the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the i e 
Sor T acaben uon cacy 27th November 1820, 5.2 0 ps 
7- Tax Board proceed to take-irito’ consideration a letter from the collector of Bellary *, re~ 
porting ‘the progres he" has made in reducing the assessments in his district, and urgently 
soliciting that he may be vested with adequate powers to protect thé ryots'from the 
exactions to which they are now subject, and to punish bribery and corruption amongst bis. 
servants, «n er ede teat zh XP t. cedet DI. Nw E ond, ds 
i-9. Without such powers, the collector states, there is too much reason to fear that a large 
proportion of what is remitted by Government will be ‘collected from the ryots, both by the 
servantá of the eutcherry and those of the villages, "777 709000 09 t o Dos ee 
\-g. The draft of a Regulation for the remedy `of this ‘great evil,‘and embracing other 
eubjects intimately connected with it, was remitted ta Government on the 11th December 
1815, but no orders have yet been passed upon that communication,” | ^ — 77 775 
‘+ 4. Strong additional proofs, however, of the pressing necessity which exists for having, 
recourse to measures somewhat similar to those therein mentioned, have since been afforded, 
by the result of the inquiries into the Revenue administration of Salem.” ite : Mug exe 
~ g.e The Board, therefore, take this opportunity’ of again soliciting the attention of Gó- 
 vernment to this most important subject ; and they proceed to offer such further observations 
ad a more mature consideration of it hes suggested, and to give a sketch of suchi legislative 
enactments as, in their judgment, ‘are necessary to be framed fot the more effectual protection 
of the ryots, the security of the Revenue, the. speady adjustment of disputes regarding the 
right to land and crops end the distribution of water, and the punishment of delinquency 
on the part of the native Revenue servants, ^ °° 0000 077775 07 70 7 Su. 
16. The Board are assured,” not only from the reports from officers deputed to inquire into 
` vomplaints in the provinces, but from other ‘unquestionable sources of information, that the 
great body’ of the mon li not in that state of ease and security in which the nos and 
policy of the British Government mean to placé them.’ In general, thé ryots submit to op- 
pression, and pay what is demanded from them by any person in power, rather than have 
recourse to the tedious, expensive and’ uncertain process of a law-suit. ‘The cases in which 
they are: sufferers are so numerous, various, intricate and technical; they and their wit- 
nesses are so far from the seats of the courts of judicature ; delays are so ruinous to them; 
they are so' poor, so averse to forms, new institutions, and intricate modes of procedure ; 
they are so timid and so simple a race, that it is necessary for the Government to endeavour 
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to protect them by a summary and efficacious judicial process; and it is evident that the ' 


‘officer entrusted ‘with the general government of the province, as having the greatest and 
most immediate interest in the welfare of those under his government, and as the only officer 
having & free and full intercourse with them, should be vested with the duty of conducting 
‘these summary proceedings. It is necessity, therefore, in the opinion of the Board, to 
provide by Regulation ; first, for the protection of ‘the ryóts, the great object of all pir p 
vincial institutions, and indeed of civil government in this country, but one of most di y t 
‘attainment; and for that purpose, 1st, that the collector or other officer entrusted with the 
TG ax E general 
Ld A P AAEN ENE T EE MEN E eU 
* Consultations, 23d February 1821, Nos. 33 & 24. Bais 
f From the collector of Bellary, ad in Consultation, gth November 1820. 
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ERE general goverment of a province, his assistants when he delegates his authority to them, 
Appendix, Na 101. god the native otlicers acting by his orders, should have primary and summary jurisdiction 
-s ìn all disputes between zemindars and their under farmers end ryots, regarding rates of as- 

q opin sessment, occupancy of land, and payment of Revenue, and that they should hold a Re- 

Joe — venue court for the investigation and settlement, in the first instance, of such disputes. 

7. Custom or especial agreement should regulate the demand of the zemindar against the 
ryot. The xemindar should not eject the ryot from his land, unless the ryot may refuse to 
agree to pay the usual or stipulated rent or warum as soon after the beginning of the season 
for settling for the cultivation of the year as may be reasonable and customary; nor should 
the zemindar demand more than the customary or stipulated warum or rent, 

8. Collectors should be permitted to refer such disputes to punchayets. The award ` 
of the punchayet to be final, provided both parties had previously agreed to abide by their 
iua ida Tu f 


9. Collectors might also refer such disputes to tehsildars and other officers acting under 
. them, and to district moonsifs, who should pe $n the summary manner now directed, 
and make their report to the collector, who should decide on their reports, or on wuch other 
information as may seem advisable. . . MO 
16. Collectors to sijais such damages und costs, as may seem rensonable, and be em- 
wered to impose such fines and penalties us the regular courts would be empowered to 
E in eimilar cases of non-attendance, contempt, litigiousness and oppression, if the suits 
been tried before them. ME ; 
11. The decisions of collectors to be immediately enforced by the process laid down in 
the Regulations for enforcing the process of the courts, and such decisions to stand until’ `’, < 
they nay be paned hya decree of court; but ia all cases, exceptiag in decisions on the ` 
award of a punchayet, an appeal to be open from the decision of the collector to the proper 
court in which the suit, from its amount and locality, nmy be triable, provided the petition 
of appeal is presented to the court within a reasonable period after the delivery of the col- 
lector's decision. It may also be necessary to limit the right of appeal from the decision of 
the collector to sums above 10, 15 or 29 rupees, as may seem reasonable, ` 
12. These suits being summary, the summons to parties and witnesses, and other pro- 
ceedings aud examinations, might be verbal, but may be recorded at the collector's discre- 
tion; but in all cases the collector should record the names of the parties, the abstract of 
the suit and decision, and its date: and in cases which it is probable may be appealed, the 
whole of such proceedings as may be taken should ‘be recorded, as such proceedings are 
usually recorded m the cutcherry in the native nos , and proceedings so recorded ahould 
be received a& good evidence in the courts; nor & ould objections to such proceedings, on 
the mere ground of informality, be admitted. It is not necessary to use stamped paper, and ' 
any friends of the parties duly authorized may act as their vakeels. . s 
13. The collector might be empowered and enjoined to keep ryotsor their sureties, against 
whom there may be a demand for arrears, whether due to t| > circar or to the zemindar, 
under peons or in the cutcherry, according to the custom of the country, for a reasonable 
iod; and then if they should wish to return to their village, in order to find means to 
fadia the demand, within a reasonable period to be fixed by the collector, to permit them 
to doso. If they should, at the expiration of the period fixed, fail to liquidate the demand, 
the collector to be empowered to send for them again, and keep them under the same 
restraint for a further reasonable period. Nor ought the collector to preceed himself, when the 
arrear may be due immediately to the circar, nor empower the zemindar, when the arrear 
may be due to the zemindar, to send the defaulter to the common jail, except in cases of 
contumacy, where it may be absolutely necessary for the sake of example, and in such cases 
the collector should report the circumstances to the Board of Revenue. The distraint and 
sale of property, and the imprisonment of the ryots in the common jail for arrears of Revenue, Ț 
as they have been practised in many places, are severe measures, unknown in the country 
before the enactment of the present Togulations ; and as it js understood from good autho- 


` rity that the character of the ryots has been degraded, their customs and comforts invaded, 
f and their means of cultivating and paying the public Revenue diminished by the frequent 
. recurrence to those measures, particularly by the new mootahdars in the abl, and 


other Revenue farmers in other places, the Board are of opinion that they should never be 
resorted to, except in cases of contumacy, which, where ryots are concerned, will hardly 
ever occur when the demand ia fair. : : 

14. When zemindars may diatrain for rent, they should give notice to the collector before 
the distrained property can be sold; and the collector should take care, either by deputing 
some of his native officers to attend, or by such other measures as may be equitable and eff- 
cacions, that the distrained property be fairly sold, so as to produce its full value, No com- 
mission for the sale of distrained property to act without a sunnud from the collector. The 
collector might appoint the district moonsifs or tehsildars, or other native officers or other ' 
respectable natives, commissioners, either generally or for the special case. It has been 
proposed, and indeed ordered, by the Honourable the Court of Directors, that the zemindars 
shall not be permitted to sell distrained property without due notice previously given to the 
collector. It appears to the Board to be expedient that this proposition should be adopted 
to its fall extent, and the imprisonment of ryote for arrears in the common jail should be 
altogether forbidden: but it bas been suggested, that it is at present necessary to allow of » 
the imprisonment of ryots even in cases of contumacy, and to require that a complaint should 
be preferred before the collector takes any official notice of cases of distraint by the zemindar. 
It is a iioi that if the zemindar was obliged in all cases to give previous notice to 
the collector, the collector in the daily routine of business would find himself obliged to 

. ` permit 


* " - 
. 


*. 
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- permit the sale to proceed often without having an opportunity of learning the merits of the 
- case, and might thus be unconsciously led, jn some cases, to lend his sanction to acta of Appendix, No. 101. 


oppression, to which he might even appear a party, . The ryots might be deterred from com- 
plaining ; or if a complaint should come, the collector might have to reverse, or even punish, 
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measures he had. previously been led to sanction, The zemindar miglit also complain, and Board of Revenue, 


claim remissions, or at, least that the collection of Revenne due by them should be sus- 
ended. It would also appear too inquisitorial to interfere without a complaint, The 


oard think that the provisions here proposed would afford ready redress in cases of ^ ` 


pee without the appearance of inquisitorial interference, and that imprisonment wou 
a resorted to only in cases of contumacy for the sake of example. No ryot should be sent 
to jeil, and no property sold without the knowledge of the collector; and, it should be his. * 
duty, as the general protector of the ryota, to. see that they arè not oppressed ; and when 
the ryote find that the collector ean. and ia bound to afford redresa in cases of oppression, 
they will not be deterred from complaining. gmt E, s. 
15. Collectors should have primary jurisdiction in all cases of extortion, exaction and. 
extra collections from the ryota; and when such exactions are proved to have been made, 
whether v Boyens officers or any other persons not, being European British subjects, the 
collector should be empowered to cause the amount to be immediately refunded and repaid 
to the injured party, and besides to levy a fine from the party who made the exaction, not. 
exceeding four times the amount of it. - If the exaction shall have been made by a native 
servant, he ought moreover to be liable to he declared, at the discretion of the Government, 


. incapable of again serving the Company. Thé collector should, have authority to summon 


witnesses and administer oaths where it may be necessary; and the proceedings ought to be 
verbal, or be taken down in writing, at the discretion of the collector; but the names of the par 
ties, the amount, and abstract of the complaint and decision, and its date, should in all cases 
he recorded; and in general it might be proper, and always in cases which are likely to be 
appealed, that an abstract of the accounts and depositions’ should be made in writing in the 
native language, according to. the usual course of business in the cutcherry and country in 
such cases, and certified by the proper officers, and such proceedings ought to be received. 


as good evidence in the courts y but. no: appeal should be permitted in cases where the sum 


' does not exceed 20 rupees,, The demand tor the refund should be in writing, under the sigs 


nature of the collector, and the account should: be recovered by the same process as an 
arrear of Revenue, whether such refund be due from public officers, head inhabitants, cure 
nums, or any other description of persons whatever, not being European British subjects. - - 
36. An appeal should be open from such decision by the collectors to the Board of 
Revenue, and ultimately to the Government, provided the party dissatisfied with the decision, 
shall request a revisal of it by petition, within a reasonable period after it may have been 
ddinid by the collector; but the decision of the collector in these cases, ag well as all hia * 
other proceedings, ought at any period to be subject to the revisal of the Board of Revenue 
and the Government, not. only on the petition from dissatisfied parties, but on any other 
i amaa or any other grounds on which it may seem advisable to revise such pros 
ceedings. . Lo RADI. Peut, "PM EHE MEN 
“ly When the case may be appealed,. or in any other way brought up before the Board 
of Revenue or the Government, er any other:competent authority, the collector should defer ` 
the execution of his. decision, providad the party give good security for paying the amount 
adjudged against him, If he fail to do so, the. collector should take such measures for * 
securing his person and property, until the final decision ofthe Board or theGovernment ma: 
be passed, as máy ba most likely to prove effectual, without: occasioning to the person ad- 


. judged uy unnecessary loss, inconvenience, or disgrace» Persons under these circumstances- 


should be kept under the peons or in the eutcherry, and their property should be held under 
sequestration, according to the custom. of the. country, with every precaution for its safa 
custody, or, when of a perishable nature, for its disposal to the best advantage. In cases 
where it may be concealed, collectors to have power to issue warrants. No transfer of pro- 
perty under these circumstances to be valid; and soukars, and; others with whom such 
property may be lodged, should be answerable for it to'the Government, - MSS 
18. The ard are ef opinion. that the collector should also: have primary jurisdiction 
over all persons not European British subjects, in cases of embezzlement of the public 
Revenue, or the concealment, destruction, or abduction of the: public accounts, The pro- 
ceedings of the collector to be conducted, and his decisions enforced, and the amount of the 
embezzlement recovered, by the same process, and the decision of the collector to be subject’ 
to be revised in the same manner as in cases of extortion. | ae ee oe 
19. But in cases of alleged exaction as-well as embezzlement, in which the person against 
whom the decision of the collector may have been passed may not have been a public officer 
receiving pay from. the Government in money, land, fees, or any other shape, by the orders 
of Government be referred to the regular court in which the case, from its amount and 
locality, may be triable, and the. person against whom: the decision of the collector may 
have been passed should be at liberty to petition the regular court to revise the collector's . 


_ decision, provided the sum adjudged against the party exceeds 10, 15, or 20 rupees, aa may 


* formation, to ascertain whether it is a case concerning exaction, extprtion, 


“seem reasonable, and such petition be presented within a reasonable period, which sum and 
period ought to be previously fixed, the court in which the petition may be presented should 
institute a summary inquiry, by calling on the collector and referring to other sources of in- — 
and extra-col- 
lection, or the embezzlement of the public Reyenue, or making away with the public 
accounts, and should either reject the petition, if it should ap ear that the petitioner was & 
public servant, or had placed himself in tbe situation of a public servant, by any overt n 
' 336—111. 3k4 2 capable 
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capable of proof establishing the character of the transaction, or that the matter against him 


Appendix, No. 101. is for exaction, extortion, and extra-collection, or for embezzlement of the public Revenue, or 


Provection 
of the Ryot. 


making away with the public accounts or otherwise, ought to proceed to try the case, if it 
should appear not to be s Revenue case of auch cae hea The fact of having made 
exactions or extra-collections, or of having embezzled public Revenue, or made away with 
the publie accounts, will be enough to make it a Revenue case of exaction or embezzlement. 
The Board are of opinion, that every case of exaction from the ryote, and embezzlement of 
revenue or making away with public accounts, should in general be tried in the first instance 
by the collector, whose decision might be subject to revisal vi the Board of Revenue and the 

vernment, in their judicial capacity of Exchequer Mal Adawlut Judges, and that the de- 
‘cision of the Government in such cases should be final; but that all other private suits in 
which Revenue officers or other persons may be concerned, should of course continue triable 
in the regular courts. The public servants cannot complain of being made subject to the 
summary jurisdiction now to be established, because they have in India, and indeed in most 
other countries, been always amenable, in Revenue cases, to the same summary exchequer 
procedure, and because they may quit the service if they dislike the conditions; nor can 
any individual not ostensible in the public service complain, with any reason, if he should 
have taken upon himself to exercise powerand levy money. There are several instances of in- 
dividuals, not in the public service, who have taken advantage of an influence they were 
Supposed to possess in the cutcherry, and who bave plundered the Government and the 
people with impunity; and it might be expected that persons who should: have a prospect 


of making a rapid fortune by taking advantage of such influence, might resign the service, . 


and effect their object with impunity, unless they are made subject to the Revenue laws, in 
cases in which the character of the transaction can be clearly established, pis Seca 
20. The Government might either decide on all cases of exaction and embezzlement brought 
before it, or refer the case for further inquiry to the Board of Revenue or collector, or pass 
such other orders as may seem advisable, or refer it for trial to the regular courts, or appoint 
a special commission to try the case, when from its importance or other circumstances it 
may seem advisable. y QE sats 
` $1. The special commission might be composed of one or more members as may be ex- 
pedient, and should have full powers to summon and examine on oath. all persons whose 
evidence might be necessary, to require s rigo security, or to place under personal restraint 
all persons suspected of being concerned in exactions, embezzlement, or making away with 
the public accounts, to place their property under sequestration, to issue search-warrants for 
concealed property or accounts, and to exercise any other judicial, revenue, or executive 
wers now veated in the courts, or with the magistrates or collectors, or in the Board of 
evenue or the Government, as the Governor in Council may deem it advisable at the time, 
by a letter from the secretary, to entrust to the special commission. p AE 
22. The decision of the special commission, when confirmed by the Government, should 
be final, and should be immediately enforced. During the progress of an inquiry into the 
Revenue administration of a district by a special commission appointed by Government, it 
might be expedient to place the collector under the immediate orders of the commission. 

This would materially facilitate inquiry, and prevent all collusion of authority. ~ E 
23. It may be necessary to say here a few words with respect to the rules which are 
roposed for the summary trial of cases of exaction from the.ryota and embezzlement of 
Bet cave, and the recovery, as far as may be practicable, and repayment of the money to 
the injured parties. sorde yes Oey at M ar qr ieee RA 
24. The result of recent inquiries, particularly in Coimbatore, Rajahmundry, and Salem, 
shows that cases of exaction and embezzlement ought to be tried: on the spot immediately, 
by a summary process before a competent authority, and that the amount of the exaction 
and embezzlement ought to be recovered immediately, as far as may be practicable, and 
repaid to the injured parties. The regular courts cannot decide on such cases to the satis" 
faction and security of the people or of the Government, as the inquiry involves an examina- 
tion of intricate Revenue accounts, which the servants of the court cannot be supposed to 
be acquainted with. Too many persons are concerned as witnesses, or suffer, in euch caset. 
Their residence ie at such a distance from the seats of the courts, and the lapse of time before 
the courts can examine them is so great, that much inconvenience is generally felt in 
attempting to substantiate such cases in the courta in the ‘ordinary way. Many of the 
rties or witnesses die before the court can examine them; some of the most important are 
Fought off, or induced to soften or retract their evidence or accusations, lta peared that 
at least six hundred witnesses would be necessary, to establish the matters tó bk proved in 
the suits instituted by Causey Chitty against the Government in the Trichinopoly court, 
The case had been in fact clearly established before the special commission in 1815, and 
besides the great inconvenience and expeuse of sending balf the country again to testify 
before the courts what they had already stated before the commission, many died before: 
they could be examined, and many more must die before their evidence be taken according 
to the formal procedure of the courts, in the causes in which Causey Chitty is concerned ; 
and in consequence, from want of evidence, the causes may be lost. Many have not yet been 
examined, for want of time or other causes. There is no calculating when these causes may be 
settled. They have been removed into the Supreme Court. How the Supreme Court ‘can 
investigate such matters, even supposing they were not Revenue cases, in which they have 
no jurisdiction, it is dithcult to imagine. They can only be properly investigated, indeed, by. 
aeons intimately conversant with Levenue affairs. At all events, justice has not been done, 
cause if Causey Chitty did not exact and embezzle the money he was said to do, his property 
has been sold, his power was confined, and he has suffered a good deal of inconvenience and 
expense 
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‘expense without getting any redress.” If, on the other hand, he did, as nobody now doubts, 
make these great exactions did embezzlements, neither the Government nor the ryots have 
yet got any satisfaction, even to that extent to which the ought and might have got it 
under a prompt and effectual system; and what is worst of all, other public servants have 
seen that there.is no prompt power even to recover the amount of exactions and embezzle- 
ments, much less ‘to punish them,’ as all natives think they ought to be punished. In the 
'ease-of exaction, the money should be restored on the spot to the persons from whom it. was 
taken, or, at all events, those who exacted it ought to be immediately punished : if this is not 
done, the ryots will not be satisfied with our justice. In Causey Chitty’s case it seems useless, 
or rather giving unnecessary trouble,to oblige hundreds of men of business and farmers to attend. 
a distant court, to give evidence in a ease which is not likely to be settled for many years, 
when ‘the individuals who were injured shall be dead ‘and the subject forgotten; so that, 
even supposing the claims of the Government against Causey Chitty be at least fully ad~ 
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mitted, no benefit can ‘result either to the injured individuals or to the Government, in the - 


"way of example to other public servants, ^ Life and every thing else in India are so uncer- 
"tain, that the advantage of prompt justice has become proverbial. Causey Chitty and his 
friends plundered the Government and the ryots, according to the belief and judgment of 
those who have had the best opportunities ‘of looking into these ‘cases, of about six lacs of 
pagodas. : The Government committed him to gaol, and sequestered and sold the property, 
and have recovered ‘nearly 30,000 pagodas; ‘but’ he has’ prosecuted the Government PH 
damages, has put them to & great expense, and haa ‘got released from confinement without 


, baving given sufficient security ; and from the death of witnesses, the negligence with which 
Government suits are usimlly managed, andthe uncertainty of the law, may possibly gain 


his suits, at least in the lower'courts, It is impossible that, with such an example before 
them, the ryots or the native servants can respect the Government, or its Regulations or 
conduct, ^ It is true, it may be seid, that if Mr. Gatrow had not neglected his duty these 


extortions and embezzlements could not have been carried so far. There can be no doubt that E 


we must principally look to the civilians in charge of the general government of provinces 
for the protection of the ryots and the security of the revenue; but it seems ‘also necessnry 
to establish a proper system, ‘consistent with the business and’ extent of the country, the 
nature of the people,'and our own'situationin India ve ee ee et 
+ 95. Unless such a ‘system is established,‘ our officers in charge of provinces “and ryotà 
have not fair play." If, instead of settling these matters immediately on the spot, and their 
own interests of à Court of Chancery, wheré the matter will most likely not to be settled for 


` twenty years, their native subjects abd sérvants will neither’ look to the Government for 


Tedress, nor be afraid of any legal consequences, and will act accordingly.’ In all countries, 
Revenue extortions and embezzlements are, when ‘brought forward, soon tried and settled, 
In England even, where there is so inuch' personal freedom, it is to bé supposed thére are 
np getting justice soon, when there is ho want of money to pay for it, and particularly 
in Exchequer cases, ^ Woitr.desa  riigen qose ed m Re ex, otie 
4:26, Neither the Government itor the ryots have yet got any adequate satisfaction for the 
exactions and ‘embezzlements of Causey: Chitty in Coimbatore; and with respect to those 
lately reported on at Salem, of which no doubts can be'entertained, and which seem tó have 
been carried on for a longer period, td a ‘greater extent, and with more injury to the people, 
though from circumstances they perhaps muy not have been so Jarge in amount as those in 
Coimbatore, there does ‘not appear to be any way of recovering any part of the public money, 
or of redressing the injury done to the people. ; Those who have carried on this ‘system of 
exaction ‘and ‘embezzlement for’ years will retire “and enjoy the large fortune they have 
made, Such impunity cannot’ but have had’ bad ‘effects on the native servants ‘and the 
people at large; (56 sot dnt ne tenet Temm ges Ny one ee 

- 97. The great objection, and it is admitted á very strong n 
the summary jurisdiction "proposed to be' given to the collectors and officers entrusted with 
the management of the provinces (for it seems decidedly wrong, and to lead to many serious 
inconveniences, to eall-those whose duties aud’ powers are so general, collectors) is, that 
they will have mote business than: they tan properly perform, even supposing thera men of 
capacity equal to so important arid general a’ charge as the management of a province, but 


that we cannot expect tà find in the whole service & sufficient number of men with the: 


ability, activity, zeal, general information, and health requisite, To this, however, it may 
be answered, that every form of Government is ‘attended with some inconvenience, und that 
in this country a strong und efficient system has fewer inconveniences and more advantages 


than any other; that ‘the civil service is a numerous’ body to choose from; and that there: 


are many young then tising, of excellent dispositions and principles, well educated, masters 
of some native languages, who want only a few years’ experience in the provinces to become 
fit for. any publie duty that may be entrusted to them: The provinces are a fine school to 
learn in, and offer a ded to practise afterwards what they have learnt, with honour an 
rofit to themselves, What is now most wanted is, a taste among the rising men for country 
uisiness.- The Government, it may be further said, bas generally and may bé expected to 
continue to select the fittest men for situations where so much will be required, and thet 
thé Government may also be enabled to know what is going on in the provinces, and wi 
be ready, as it has always been, to prevent or remedy the evil consequences of impr ence 
or misconduct, which must be occasionally expected under any system. The ono le 
the Court of Directors have repeatedly directed that one of thè members of the | oar if 
Revenue shall be on circuit in the provinces. The arrangement would be attende wit À 
best effects. . When, from sickness, absence, or their being employed on any other paf- 


* ticular duty, a member of the Board of Revenue cannot continue the circuit, some 
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other experienced servant, whose service may be available, might take it up.. The old 
collectors, or any experienced servant, will not dislike thia duty, which should be considered 
one of the first importance, and to lead to promotion to the first offices. It might be proper 
that the Government should nominate the member of the Board or the experienced civilian 
who should have to go the circuit, and thatthe Board should propose to the Government 
the objects and places to which he should be sent, and from time to time report his proceed» 
ings. When any particular inquiry should make it expedient, the civilian so deputed might 
be appointed & commissioner. * A ‘ m ODER 
23. Tbe Board now proceed to suggest such observations as occur to them for the regulas 
tion of the appointment and dismicsal of the native servants employed in the Revenue and 
Police departments. . ; PACEM R pP S 
19. Great inconveniences have arisen from the interference and control exercised by the 
Board in the cutcherries of the collectors, and the Court of Directors have ordered that the 
Servant Reculation should be rescinded. It is proposed, therefore, that such parts of 
Regulation L of 1809, and V. of 1811, and of any other bry fpa which may limit the 
authority of the collector and magistrate under the Board of Revenue and Government, with 
regard to the appointment and dismissal of Revenue and Police servants, shall be rescinded, 
and the Gorernment, through tbe. Board of Revenue and the collectors, shall exercise over 
all Revenue and police oificers, including curnums and head inhabitants, and service 
enamdars, and others receiving pay from the Government, whether in money, lands, fees, or 
in any other shape, the natural authority of all masters over their servants, without any 
judicial restriction. ] : : . i ost Psy ast ; 
30. The provisions of Regulation IIL. of 1819, for the punishment of extortion by police 
officers, should be extended to Revenue officers, and all other persons. Extortion and em» 


- bezzlement by Revenue and Police officers, and all other persons, should be declared crimes, 


and other offenders should be subject to ore punishment by. stripes, labour, on the 
roads, and imprisonment in irons, in such degree aa the criminal courts may adjudge, 
These offences should be described, and the punishments defined, with technical accuracy 
in the Regulation. : ees is . "- m 

31. It is understood that the ryots complain of being frequently summoned to a great 
distance from their homes, to appear as prosecutors and witnesses before the magistrates 
in cases of petty theft. It appears to the Board that petty Thefts, when attended with no 
agzravating circumstances, and not committed by notorious offenders, ought to be tried in 
a summary way and punished on the spot by native authorities, as they were before the 
establishment of the British Government. Petty thefts of this description produce less 
inconvenience to the society than the formal investigation of them, when attended with se 
much delay, expense and trouble, before a distant tribunal. is ED 

32. The native will readily, from a sense of duty, attend the courte ta prosecute or give 
evidence in important cases, where a murder or other atrocious crime has been committed ; 
and when a serious robbery has occurred, the owner of the lost property is always forward to 
complain, in the hope of recovering part of it, or at least of getting some satisfaction: but 
the natives feel that these petty offences are not of sufficient consequence, as regards either 
the morals of the people or pation | of property, to require that they should lose their 
time in attendance at a distant tribunal, in order that such petty matters may be formall 
wvestigated and punished. It will be necessary, therefore, to insert a clause in the propo 
Regulation, empowering tebsildars to try and punish petty thefts in a summary way, when 
the amount of the stolen property may not exceed tworupees ; and zemindars, if vested with 
the police; and head inhabitants, when it may not exceed one rupee, and the case may not 
be attended with aggravating circumstances, or the theft by a notorious offender. 

33- The extent and nature of the punishment which it may be proper fo empower the 
native officers to inflict on the spot immediately after the offence is committed, or on 
reference to the magistrate, may be determined and specified in the draft. It will be proper 
to guard azainst any abuse of power, as far as can be done in a Regulation, by heavy 
penalties for oppression and extortion; but it ia to be kept in mind, that the persons who 
asually commit, and are liable to be charged with such thefts, are generally men of low caste, 
below the enmity of the native officers, and safe in their poverty from exactions. There is 
always danger of the better sort, especially ryots, being exposed to exaction ; and no respecte 
able person should be liable to suffer a disgraceful punishment, except after a solemn con- 
vieüon, It might, perhaps, be safely asserted, that a ryot ought never to be flogged at all, 
If he is led to commit a great crime, he might suffer the severer sentence of the Jaw; but 
society will suffer much more in this country by the frequent recurrence to disgraceful 
punishments, because the general character of the people would be lowered, than from tha 
prevalence of petty thefts to any extent that can be apprehended. It may, therefore, be 

per to provide, that no ryot paying land rent directly either to the Government or to the 
zemindars shall be subject, in any case, to be punished by stripes or other diagraceful punish- 
ment, except by a sentence of the magistrate, the criminal judge, the Court of Circuit or 
Sudder Adawlut. Under these provisions, the Board think the power of trying and punish- 
ing petty thefts in a summary way might be entrusted to native officers, The number of 
civil servants in the provinces must always be too limited to allow of their personally 
hearing and determining all these petty cases, without occasioning greater inconvenience to 
the people that ean arise from any abuse of the limited power so cautiously delegated to the 

native officers. " 
34- It may be necessary to insert a clause in the proposed Regulation, enjoining and 
empowering the collector, who is the immediate protector of the ryots, and who from hia 
intercourse with them and his annual circuits is the only public officer who can procure 
: accurate 
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accurate information, to represent to the court by which they may be appointed, and ta 
which the appeal from their decrees may lay, any instances of corruption or partiality in the 
district moonsiffs which may be brought to his notice, and to cause the Government vakeel 
to bring forward eny wrong decisions, in order that they muy be reversed, in which the tyota 
are concemed, 5 0 s 50 ta x Lun eo bns ZEE 
* 35. It is understood that the ryots have, in many cases, suffered injustice from their sime 
plieity and ignorance, and neglect of forms which they were not bred to observe, und that’ 
zemindars have also been placed iu the seame situation from the neglect or inconvenience of 
their agents and vakeels : it may therefore be proper, in the proposed Regulations; to insert 
a clause giving a very wide latitude for a from, or revisal of, ex parte decisions, where 
the defendants are zemindars or ryots, an fate failed to appear, or to file their pleadings or 
documents, at the appointed time, A clause might be inserted in such terms as may give 
the courts an ample discretionary latitude to admit appeals and petitions for revisal, without 
giving an encouragement to litigation. ` f ae s 

` 96. In all disputes regarding boundaries, or the right to land or erops, or the distribution 
of waters, the collector and his assistants, with the aid of native officers acting by his orders, 
ought to decide, on a summary inquiry, who shall occupy the land for the iben current 
fusly, or shall take possession of the crop in dispute, and how the water shall be distributed. 
The collector's decision ought to be made on the award of a punchayet, or the reports of the 
officers acting by his orders, or om such other information as may be procurable. The deci- 

„Bion of the collector might stand until reversed by a decree of the court: the parties, if 
dissatisfied, to be at liberty to institute & regular suit to try the right in the court competent 
to try the suit. The decision of the collector ought not to give any titlato permanent pos- 
session of the lands, crops, or the right to the water in ipsis unless the parties may 
acquiesce in that decision; but if neither of them should appeal to the regular courts within 
a reasonable time efter the delivery of the collector'a decision, it is to be presumed that id 
have acquiesced in it, and the collector’s decision shall continue in force. . In cases in whic! 
the land in dispute is circar and not private property, and bas been newly taken from the 
waste, the Government have, of course, & right to dispose of it as they please, and the deci» 
sion of the collector dught to be final, => o oo c.c Mm Aeri 
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Board of Revenue, 
27 Nov. 1820, 


-1 $7. In the pneus paragraphs the Board have merely offered a sketch of what they 


conceive should be done to remedy the defects of our present Revenuesystem, for the more 
effectual protection of the ryots; and the security of the public. Revenue, The preparation 
of Regulations to give s legal form to these suggestions, if they should be approved by 
Government, will, it is supposed, be the duty of the Regulation Board. The Board beg 
leave to observe, that most of the principles and propositions laid down in thia paper have 
been suggested by the orders of the Honourable the Court of Directors, and by the drafts 
‘of Regulations and reports submitted to Government by the Sudder Adawlut, the Board 
of Revenue, and the Commission for revising the Judicial System, with reference to those 
orders. ^ EET K 5 MR Gas feed uem. iE UT A 

- 98. The Board are aware that some of the suggestions which they now offer to the con- 
sideration of Government are not strictly of a Revenue nature, : They all, however, tend to 
the comfort and security of the property and persons of the ryots, and, as such, come fairly 
within the province of the Board of Revenue to recommend. ~. ° ipe n e des d 


: PES “(A true Extract) 0 s 
(770 050 (signed) "CR. Clarke, Secretary. 
l . Regulation IV. 1822, of the Madras code. .. 0, 7, 
, — Wwe ...dite.. , 4. . . 
— IX. — ditto.” 


The printing of these Regulations would unnecessarily swell the Appendix, and as they aie 
` separately printed as Parliamentary documents, they are omitted in this place. ~ 
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'* EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Éort Si, George, dated the 18th ' August 1824. 


Letter from, dated 6th July 1821, para, 87,— Pare. 85. Tuis is'a subject of great im- 
Proceedings of the Board of Revenue with re- portance, on which we have perused with 
ference to the legislative provisiona necessary to , much satisfaction the proceedings of the 

: protect the ryots from extortion and oppression, Board of Revenue of the 27th ovember 
and to prevent embezzlement and other offences 4856. to which you refer us. There can be 


Appendix, No. 108. 


Revenue Letter ,- 


to- 
. Sort St. George, 
18 Aug. 1824. 


on the part of the native Revenue servants. — 4 doubt that evils of such magnitude as 


those so forcibly pointed out by the Board, demand an immediate and adequate remedy, 
The levy of eaten acoiient o the ryota, by reddies, curnums, zemindars, d other per- 
sons in power and office, appears to be frequent ; and application to the regular cour ei 
the part of the ryots, for relict from the expense, delay, and other pce dne an xa 
own timid, submissive, and helpless characters, is altogether hopeless. We entertain a = 
735—11I. gla gu 
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guine expectation, that the power for affording them redress which you have vested in the 
collectors, and your measures for securing a prompt hearing and decision of their come, 
plaints, will be attended with beneficial results. - We cannot pronounce an opinion with 
equal confidence, how far the provision contained in Regulations IV. V.. and IX., of 1823, 
will meet all the cases for which they are intended to provide, or what inconveniences may 
possibly, in some respect, attend their operation We have no doubt, however, that-you 
will watch the course of proceedings, and carefully note the amendments. which experience.. 
may suggest. On these resulte we expect full reports, to which our attention will be partis. 
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EXTRACT from a Minute of Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 22d January 1821," 7 
* 7. I sHouLD have proposed the ad pumas of principal collectors as a measure indise , 
ble to the future security of the Revenue, even if there had been no saving in the 
adicial department to cover the change. I recard the saving in the Judicial branch as. 
anent; but the additional expense in the Revenue as temporary only; for it will gra» 
dually be made up by improvements in the administration of that department, in conse~ 
quence of its falling into more experienced hands. Nothing is so expensive as inexperienced 
collectors Much more than the amount of their allowances is lost every year in Revenue . 
from their mismanagement; and when the affairs of their districts have fallen into disorder, 
we are obliged to submit to the additional expense of a commission to inquire into the 
causes of it. We must, under every system, always expect to have some bad servants; but 
when the system itself is bad we can expect to have few that are good.. . 55 5-5 ooox 
*8. We should form a very erroneous judgment of the important influence of the office of 
collector if we suppose that it is limited merely to Revenue matters, instead of extending 
to every thing affecting the welfare of the people. In India, whoever regulates the assess- 
ment of the land really holds in his hand the main spring of the peace of the country... An 
equal and moderate assessment has more effect in preventing litigation and crimes than all 
our civil and criminal regulations. When the lands are regularly surveyed and registered, 
the numerous suits which occur, where this ig not the case, regarding these boundaries and 
ssions, are prevented ; and when the assessment is moderate, every man finds employs - 
ment, and the thefts and robberies which are committed, in consequence of the want of it, 
and of other means of subsistence, almost entirely cease.. - When the people are contented, 
those incorrigible offenders who live as banditti, and make robbery a trade, find no.pro« 
tection or encouragement, and are all gradually taken, or expelled from the country, .  : + 
* 9. If we employ inexperienced collectors, if our assesment is not only unequal, but in 
many places excessive, if we have no detailed accounts of the lands, litigation will increase 
every day, and all our courts will be inadequate to the adjustment of them. ^. Nothing can 


. ro effectually lighten and diminish the business of the courts as a good settlement of the 
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“10. Udo not expect that the measure now prepress will occasion any rapid improvement 
in our Revenue administration; but Lam confident that it will ‘ultimately produce all the 
advantage which we can reasonably expect.” - ED E REIA N a ea 
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MINUTE by Sir Thomas Munro, dated the 7th January 3823. 7 ^ 7 Tt 
Northern Circars, 50059 ooo ini nn 

Para. 1. My late journey through the Northern Circars and Nellore occupied á period of 
three months, and as 1 marched every day, except when obliged to halt by the rising of 
rivers, or the necessity of giving rest to the cattle, no time was left for any minute investi- 
tions. The Circars are among our oldest possessions, and so much had been written 
upon them, that I did not expect to learn anything regarding them that was not already 
known. My object, therefore, was not the examination of details, but rather from personal 
communication with the local authorities, and the zemindara and principal inhabitants, to 
ascertain the general condition of the people, the political state of the country, the main’ 
causes which fed to the frequent disturbance of its vena, and the means most likely’ 
to remedy the disorder. I was satisfied that my journey would at least show the people of 
the Circars that Government took an interest 1n their welfare, and that if it produced no 
other result, it would not have been altogether without advantage, "1s cHe T 
"os : Cete ight te cf. The 
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~. a. The zemindars have long had, and still have such extensive power and influence; as ta: | —————- 
claim the first place in every inquiry concerning the state of the countrys I shall therefore Appendix, No. 104; 
notice most of those who met me on my tour, and the conversations I had with some of them,: —— 
when it tends to throw any light od their character or their mode of managing their districts si Maite by 
The only principal zemindars whom 1 did not see were those of Jeypoor and Goomsura The: S pied Munro, 
Jeypoor man was confined at home by age and sickness, and as the Goomsur men's zemine: 7 Jan. 1823., 
darry lies in the northern extremity of the Ganjam district, and os I went: no farther north: 
than Jehapore, he could not have reached my tents unless. I halted four ot five days longer: 
at that place, which I could not venture to do, on account of the lateness of the season and: 
the badness of weather, . I was very sorry that 1 did not see him, because I should probably . 
have beew better able to judge from his verbal communications than from-big letters, how far. 
his reason for wishing to exclude his son were just or otherwise. Page ge vea 
3. I landed in the Ganjam district, near Callingapatam, on,the 24th July.» There are: 
21 ancient zemindarries in this district, which pay together an annual permanent assessment 
of rupees 4,35,899. 8. But some of them are very, inconsiderable, end their chiefs, with © 
respect to extent of territory and amount of Revenue, would be little better than heads of 
villages, were it not that they derived a superior influence in the country from their annanty 
end their family alliances with the greater zemindars, ; 'The Kimedy rajah being considered 
as the first in rank among the Ganjam chiefs, and his country being that which has most 
frequently been the scene of disturbance, I proceeded immediately towards Kimedy.. ‘On the 
day after my arrival I was visited by the rajab, He was timid and spoke but little, owing to. 
his having been always kept among the women, ‘He is just come of age, and it is yet uncer- 
tain how he may turn out. .The present manager js a native of the district, and well enough " 
qualified if supported. |, The rajah expressed his satisfaction with him : but. T suspect, that, 
in order to gratify his mother and get rid. of her importunity, he is secretly desirous that his 
maternal uncle, Pudmanabah ‘Deo, should be the dewan.. I received after leaving Kimedy . 
several letters on this subject, said to be from the bessayes and principal reddies and the, 
rajah’s mother; but I suspected, from the nature and stylo of them, that they were written 
at the suggestion of Pudmanabah himself, or some persons: about the rajah’s mother. ; On 
uestioning Pudmanabah some time: after, when I saw him in his own district, regarding 
them, he denied all knowledge of them, and said they were probably written by some yere; 
sons about the women, who of themselves would not | ave written anything so disrespectful 
and absurd, ` He observed, however, that his nephew wished to have him as dewan. That. 
he would not go to Kimedy if Government had any objection, but that the rajah had no other 
person who could establish his authority by putting down all the different intrigues. “Both; ` 
the collector and the gub-collector, Mr. Bayard, sy CMT his only motive for seeking: 
the office was to get possession of the treasure which had been saved during the rajah’s Z 
minority: But he disclaimed this, and ‘offered either to give security for it or to let it be. ` 
deposited with the collector. - Though he failed on a former occasion when he held the office 
ef dewan, and was forced by a combination of the principal inhabitants to resign, I still 
believe that he is the fittest person for it: I left the collector to act as he thought d ds 
i 4. There have been so many revolutions in Kimedy, that there are many claimants to the 
succession, sprüng from rajahs formerly expelled, and theré are parties within the cise 
the head of one of which is the eldest widow of the late rajah, who now resides at Ct sare n 
far beyond its limits; but the young rajah still thinks her too near, and the only reques e 
made before my departure was, that she might be ordered to a more distant resi ee 
prevent her exciting troubles in the district. ‘The letters to me, both from the eh $ me ; 
and from the bessayes, which have been already alluded to, were in the highest. egree E : 
tening. > co c E e$ D ead 
at Oa Rete Kimedy to Itchapoor I saw the Jellantra and several other e ; 
and on reaching Itchapoor I was visited by the:minor zemindar of Mohéri, who appeare : 
be an intelligent boy... But though the people were well pleased. with his appoinment un 
the country was quiet, Makartah had not left the hills to return to his former Aa ert 
T desired the collector to endeavour to induce him to return, without shoving tpo oni soli- 
citude about it; or giving him any cause teo EM er E ha supióon jus 
that he may be seized for his past conduct when off his guard. 4 M Som ys wee 
to. the character of our administration, and ought to be reme . He n A Thackeray 
have disturbed the country had it not been’ sold toa Sroff. . I concur wi tthe Dem 
in thinki at the troubles in Moheri arose entirely from the disgrace whic! 
the vpeightoaring districts supposed they incurred, by a Sroff becoming the master of an 
i indamy. 5^ ^ ^ ERE ON e : : 
726. The day befar my arrival at epic I E pre S ae e MaDe. 
i vereri Bl pe Ad uie be ile ads id ol th ‘former rajah, Hurry Hur 
X. his third wifey and was adopted by the eve ow $ if aede Bes beara 
arinda. Deo, who was murdered by his brothers, Muja Deo ai M r eo. niter 
i d impri ; S died in confinement, but Muja Deo, aft e 
both in consequence imprisoned ; that Sunnah Deo.di ihe second of which was the sup- 
was teleased; that Muja Deo had three wives, the second of 
aa, chier real, mother of the present rajah, as she was sent aney by her auand o 
account. of infidelity, and. the rajah, was born during Aer ae panitia s t Sathe sillah court 
being released and getting a pension of 100. rupees monthly, she sue i im dioc 
for maintenance, which decreed 20 rupees monthly; but that this ian illegality of the 
incial co The. collector, in auswer to this petition, denied the illegal "a 
the provincial court, , TI hat Muja Deo took back the rajah’s mother 
AEF pier her till hie deni. ieee ar doubt of the correctness of the collector's: 
i i ath, . 
ia yee A koh by the Report of Mr. Thackeray, and by all that I could kor 
Y» rf I 
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during my short stay on the spot. But ied e abounds with pretenders to most of ita 
semindarries, who are always ready to bring forward petitions full of mis-statements and 
unfounded accusations. Ia my progress through the district I met with no less than three 
of these pretenders to Kimedy alone. In my way south from Itchapoor the Mundesah rajah 
met me at oue of his own villages. In the earlier part of his life he had been in the Nizam'g 
country, and I believe held some office there, and he afterwarda went to Benares. Hig 
travels have rendered him more intelligent than most of the other zemindars, but he o; presses. 
the rvots, and the cultivation of his district is declining, and he is at variance with all the 
neighbouring zemindars, among whom is his son-in-law, and he is accused by them of having: 
caused several houses to be bumed and some murders to be committed ; but no proof has 
ever been brought against him. Even if the charges were true, he is so much feared that it 
would be difficult to establish them, as the fear of assassination would deter any person from 
appearing as 4 witness against him. < i i : AER 
7. Nothing is more remarkable in passing the Ganjam district, than the complete zemin- . 
darry influence which prevails, and the little intercourse between the Government and the 
great body of the rum le. No village people ever came near me, either to solicit favour or to. 
seck redress; for they look to the zemindars, and when necessary to the courts. The 
only complaint I received could hardly be called an exception to the genera] custom, because 
it was from salt manufacturers who had formerly been public servants, and of course accus- 
tomed to go to cutcherries, Their complaint was against Padmanabah Deo, the uncle of- 
the Kimedy rajah. They had filed a bill against him for extorting a sum beyond the legal 
rent of some land which they held in his estate; but on his entering into a bond for refunding 
the amount, they had gone to court and given in their razenamah, and when the suit was 
thus withdrawn, he hal cent and forcibly taken the bond he had given from the umpire in 
whose hands it had been deposited. CE i 


8. On the 16th of August I crossed the Chicacole river and entered the Visagapatam, 
district at the village of Sheeroopooram, when I encamped. I was visited by the proprietor, 
who is also dewan to the Palkoudah rajah, and is much respected in the country. He told 
me that his father, who had purchased the estate, fixed money-rents on the leo which 
continued till his death: that he himself still continued, and had no intention of alterin 
them, as they were found to answer, and that his settlements were ryotwar, He apologist 
for his master not waiting upon me, as he was detained at home by age and sickness. In 
answer to a question about the state of his master’s district, he said that it was not in a ve 

one, in consequence of the disorders of the hill people, . I observed that this must 

his own fault, as the hill people were every where few in number, and usually under 
subjection to those of the plains, by whom they must be instigated and supported, or 
else they could do nothing. He said that this was very true: that the hill pionie had been 
formerly under complete subjection to his master; but as be had found refuge among them, 
when or from his zemindarry by the Company some years ago, he had in consequence 
lost much of his former authority over them, and had not yet been'able to regain it. In 
speaking of banditti, he complained that it was difficult to suppress them, because hia 
people were liable to punishment by the court if they hurt them in seizing them, without. 
which it was almost impossible I asked him if he had not received the late order not 
to be afraid of wounding them on such occasions, He said he had, but that it was 
rendered nearly useless by the clause which stated that the wounding must be when the 
robbers were in the act of plundering or flying ; and that they often knew who the banditti 
were, and could trace them to their fielda and houses, and that unless they were permitted, 
in case of resistance, to wound them there, though then neither plundering nor flying, 
nothing effectual could be done. f 

9. The Bobli rajah met me at Sorperner, a large weaving village in his own zemindarry. 
He sent a aie wishing to be received in the same manner. He was informed that what 
bad always been customary would be observed, He came on his elephant, attended by his 
brother-in-law and auother person employed im his service chiefly us a legal adviser, on 
account of his supposed knowledge of the Regulations: The rajah is an active intelligent 
man, and manages and looks minutely into all his own affairs. He answered with great 
readiness every question I put to him on the etate of his country. He said that it was 
divided into four pergunnahs, in three of which be collected his rents in money, and in the 
fourth in grain: that hia settlements were made ryotwar, except in a few small villages, 
which were rented at a fixed sum to the heads of the villages that he gave every ryot & 
pottah specifying the amount of his land and bis rent ; that the rent was fixed, not varying 
with tbe nature of the seasons, though he frequently in bad seasons granted some remission 
to the poor ryots: that the rent which he received in kind in one pergunnah was not a share 
of the crop, but a fixed quantity of grain from each ryot according to the nature and 
extent of his land; and that he treated hia ryote well, as was evident from none of them 
ever bringing complaints against him before the court. On my asking him how the staté 
of cultivation in his country was at present compared to what it had been when he suce. 

ceeded to the zemindarry, he said there was very little increase, because his country being 
entirely open had long been all cultivated, except what it was necessary to leave waste for 
pasture, and that therefore almost the only increase that had arisen was from his having. 
repaired some tanks and got better crops from them. The collector seemed to think that 
terror was the cause, rather than fair dealing, of there being no complaints against the rajahe 
He is rigorous in exacting his dues; but I believe that he is just on the whole, and that 
were he otherwise, fear would not suppress all complaints, in a 2emindarry so accessible and 
so defenceless, L bad none, and his villages appeared to be populous and anng, I must, 
l : owever, 
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however, make one exception to this A 
that he, as well as say cited ducis radit Pee ee reos tu Believe i 
10 I received a visit of ceremony from the raj enams without authority, —. . Appendix, No. 104. 
sale intl : my e rjah of Vizianagrum in camp, ab a 
: o the northward of his capital At Vizianagrum I eee INTE ide 
among others Sooria Narain Row, who possess ES sew several new proprietors, and. ,. , Minute by 
the permanent assessment is rupees 45,143 in all. Te told i and two other estates, of which Sir Thomas Munro, 
“war an d fo: toned, eiuibGug onsivillece: wires sin Ges med at his rents were all ryot.. 4 Jan, 1823. 
character of a very active man of business, L questi it hi paid in kind... As he has the 
He said he had laid out about, 30,000 ru dali onec him.as to the state of his villages, 
by Mars his = had been augmented abont a and other improvements 
11. L received a yiait the following 1 renee eee 
deu The convoriaiiðn was. owing damu Mis aunt of Sulloor, attended by hia 
to understand perfectly the affairs of his country. Hi 7 "y zemindar himself, who appeared 
ma eee ar de me s ve pnm v dae de nd ed 
sfied wi situation, and hi i ‘agai eee ae 
not pun bi to pass through bis pinata tree be e B ee chat iig 
& observed that it was great preaumption i pat C CURRO 
they were all zemindars, pon [e ite r imas er pie ire 
: govermnent of Hyderabad, and that they were now under the Com dedica eai apre 
right to hinder or authorize the bearing of emblems of disti ilg eee 
into the matter, ng blems tinction, Í promised to inquire 
. 12. On the aad and 23d of August I had long private conversations with the rajah 
yam hus the Mata of fo iia eid vara: do eee tat Be kad boone i 
oney, not only to pay off the balance due to the Com jn ord jon of bi 
country, but that he had borrowed from one to two l gs das go wl d og ey 
he had beén obliged to borrow en accou ee ir certa dope 
had terns pese uo them by his ere tr SA bad. rarest di be bad peeps 
aonnud to Anun s the late serishtadar of collector, inti im hia dewam 
up edibus ane npa pe month, Yeh fal power to Gls keene ‘al d ks 
im whether or not this arrangement bad been made with hi i 
consent. After a good deal of hesitation, he said thet it was not that he di gear 
. employ the serishtadar, but that the fear o£ offending hi her lo a ae ogg 
lector) bad induced hina to agree to it, and that E igher authority (meaning the col- 
oe iim the: displeasure of the pé pug Vial bie id be niue 
whenever he chose, and to employ in his servi i ims 
most confidence ; and I exhorted hint pay Se ee Har i pee e 
trust. too much to any agent, :. He promised that he would, but I expect little fra is hd 
From what I saw of him, ag well as from all that I heard, E can give iui little ith to hat 
he either says or promises ; and J am not certain thet the ap ade of the late n he 
tadar wae not entirely a measure of bis own, though his sickness: has alread sada bi " 
desirous of à change- I have no doubt that the real truth is, that the aerishtadar haa | nt 
him money, and. that the: rajah, for the sake of this money, ‘and also of the sid which bi 
. experience might afford om the first taking charge of hia countiy, appointed bim dewan with 
the intention of getting .rid of him as soon as possible. The. Siena sunnud is dated i 
December 1820,.80 that the serishtada appears. to have secuted a new office for himself 
hefore he resigned the old one. The collector assured me that he knew nothing of. the sun- 
nud of appointment to the office of dewan given to the serishtadar by the rajal until I mene 
tioned it to him. He said that he had in consequence questioned the serishtadar, who sud 
that he had accepted the office at the urgent request of the rajah: that he did not wish to: 
have anything to do with him, and would be glad to give it up, and that he did not considex 
the. sunnud, aa a document that could give him any claim upon, the rajah. The collector — ` 
informed me that the serishtadar had resigned the service-of the Company in consequence 
of domestic misfortunes: that the death. of all. his children, and of most of hie : ande 
children, had made him believe that there was. a judgment of heaven upon bim, K hich 
could only be mitigated by a pilgrimage, to Benares, and. that he was reparing for his. 
journey when he. was detained by. the earnest intreaties of the rajah to take charge of his 
affairs, I must own that [ have very little more faith:in tbe. serishtadaz. than ip the. 
rajah»: It has already been seen, that before resigning one office he had secured another. 
He remains in the Company’s service during all the time that the rajah’s country is in 
their hands, and when he himself, under: the collector, has. the entire charge of all 
its affaire; when: it,is.to ba given: up te the rajah, he resigns the Company's service - 
and soon after appears as the rajah’a dewan; so that he follows the country wherever it goes, . ” 
and his: pilgrimage to Benares has ended in one from: the cutcherry of the collector to that 
of the rajah. . There is great reason to suppose that he encouraged the rajab. in calling for 
the restoration of his country, and assisted. bim. ix making the loans to pay off the Doia 
pany's balance, in. order that he might bimself bave. the management of his affairs. .The 
eriod chosen for the restoration of the country was the most unfavourable that could hava 
een. golicited for the rajah.. It was the sont of April, when one kist was already due, 
and two more to be paid in the two following months. The rajah was not prepared, and 
was in consequence forced to borrow money te discharge the April kist... When L asked bim 
why he hurried the measure so much to his own disadvantage, since by waiting till the end. 
of, the fusly in July the kists would have been. realized from the country, and on taking 
charge in the beginning of the year he would: have had an interval of some months to make: ` ; 
his arrangements before any kist to. the Campeny AS gra due; he answered, that he had no 
particnlar anxiety himself on the subject, but that he waa urged by the people about him. 
to 
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to hasten the measuret I believe, however, that he wished for the Shange but that he 
l n a ty in; which its 
being made at an earlier period would have involved him; and ‘had the collector stated this 


Nonbera Cirears. objection to the Board of Revenne, Government would certainly have deferred the resto« 


* 


ratioa of the country till the end of the fusly, and have saved the rajah from very heavy 
,. 13. Ta the course of conversation, the rajah himself introduced the subject of the proposed 
ental Regulation for ancient semindarries, He observed that he, as well as all zemindara 
who understood the matter and acted for themselves, were anxious for its introduction : that 
he had had communications from many semindars and their principal advisers regarding it, 
and that some of them had wished him to object to the measure; but that the authors of the 
objection were either monty-lenders or servants of the zemindar who wished to-obtain 
a part of his possessions, He said that whatevet he did, bia example would be followed by 


. allthe rest. I hare no doubt of this, because hia family, though modern compared to many 


of the others, bas yet, from the extent of its possessions, been long regurded as the first 
among the nortbero zemindars.. ..-. xk AEH iter sat Did as ee a oe 
. 14. The collections from Vizianagrum, while in the hands of the collector, from June 
1815 to April 1622, were on an average about eight lacs and a half of ropeea annually. 
They might, under skilful management, have been 70,000 rupees por annum more, as had been 
the case under a former dewan from 1809 to 1812, and about 20,000 rupees per annum might 
have been saved in the.charges; and had this been done, the rajah might have been free 
from debt, instead of owing about nine laca of rupees, . For a part of this sum be has given 
assignments upon his zemindarry not redeemable after & certain period; and they will bd 
lost for ever unless we again interfere to assist him, for he is careless and profuse, and these 
habits have become worse from his intercourse with Europeans, and his fondness for their 
customs, which bave had the effect of making him add the most frivolous of their expences 
to those which are common to his caste. Although I think that his debts might have been 
discharged during the eight years that his country was in our bands, I do not impute any: 
blame to the collector for the failure in this respect; for when it is considered that be had 
never before been in the Revenue line, that he was unacquainted with the language, and’ 
that his cutcherry was inefficient, like that of all permanently settled districts, as much 
appears to hare been done as could have been expected. .. >- . - aina em 
15. On the s9th of August I entered the Rajahmundry collectorate, and was on the saine 
day visited by the zemindar of Golgondah and his dewan, the late outlaw Nagganah, who 
FIM to be the leading man botlr in thia zemindarry sud «the neighbouring one of Mog» 
dole, both belonging to Vizagapatam. .I found that bis influence in Mogdole arose from: 
a considerable part of the district being mortgaged to him. . He bas now too much at stake’ 
to have any inducement to run the risk of turning plonderer.. He promised to exert himstlf 
im taking up all banditti. He observed. that it was as much his interest as the Company’ 


to suppress them, as they were equally hurtful to both the eerta and the circar dis-' 


tricts. He stated, and I believe with truth, thatthe party which ro Mr. Shuter's house 
near Bimlipatam were collected from different quarters, and had -no fixed leader. ` He said 
that the rents of the zemindarry were almost entirely collected in money. On the Spang 
day I was visited by the. son of the zemindar of Mogdole and the dewan, but they coul 
add nothing to the information which bad already been given by Nagganah. > > 57 - 
- 16. On the 31st of August I received a visit at Hunnoor from the rajah of Pedapoor and 
his brother, who is also his dewan. ‘The rajah complained much of his distressed situation. 
* He said that the zemindarry was held by the collector pending a suit in court between the 


. 


second widow of the late rajah and himself, and that ehe claimed it for her adopted child. i 


He asserted, that though the eldest widow had a right to manage the zemindarry during 
hfe, and to adopt an heir, none of the other widows bad, when there waz a dayadi hke hime 
self. This, some other questions regarding the law of inheritance, seem to call fot" 
examination end final settlement; for though they occasion no doubt os difficulty in the 
ordinary ranks of life, yet when they affect zemindarries they seem. to excite much die- 
eussion in out courts. { have understood that the rajah and the widow have each already" 
expended about a lac of rupees on this cause. A considerable part of this money has, no 
doubt, been applied by their agents to their own use, the rest has gone-to the court servants. 
The zemindarry, which bas long been by far the greatest in Rajahmundry, has within 
the last 10 or 12 years been reduced &bove one half by the expense of disputed succession. 
^17. On the st of September I received a visit from the Pettapore rajah on entering his dis- 
trict, He complained that his zemindarry had been assessed higher than any of the reat, be- 
. cause it had been done by the estimate of the cominittee of circuit, without any reference to thë- 
poe of subsequent years. I observed that the punctuality with which he had always paid: 
ia Revenue, and his having within the last few years purchased many other estates from Pet- 
. tapore and other districts, were proofs that he could not have been.very much over assessed. 
; He said that the time of correcting this was now gone by ; but that he hoped it was not too 
late to rectify one error of which he had cause to complain, namely, a charge upon him of 
Madras pagodas 2,706, for the landa and russooms of the mujmadars made over to him, inm 
pe of Madras pagodas 1,195. 24, "their trae annual produce s that this over valuation had- 


made to the committee of circuit by the majmadars, when they became aware that their’ - 


lands were to be commuted for an annual pension to themselves. zT DESEE d 
Dut from the report made to me by the collector the error appears to have originated with. 
the special commission, who added to the Revenue of the district a sum of Madras pagodas. 
1,325. 21, on account of russooms not received from the villages, but paid by the zemindar 
from his own treasury to the mujmadars, and a sum of Madras pagodas 185 ne in the, 
` : venue 
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“time added to tly given by the- zeminda rcuit; but the. land: I | REYENÜ 
Madras pa, the Revenue by the-special com rin enam to the mujm = which: it arose peat ino 
18. He Bolas ugro 21, is the difference cl; mission... These: tw gwa ars, it was second Appendiz - 
«sad A fon bie Louie, d opa dej, Dy fore ined by tho amindan, sre diu ei n o M inl 
` in money; jewels inge a open day, by force, a er brother, bis. Jate dewin, h vites o, „Minute by 
Eo ra TEE E 
-boy though. he had n , and: filed a bill ia court to e's sisters son by b di  Jüpees, an. 1823, 
obliged tə bring hi ever adopted him: that he force ‘him to make à dayadi ot the E 
his heir i gas family misfortunes i had himself-auff an allowance to the 
Sgen E a hoy bs hia kasaloioe. by ier I fag tere danced pe 
own.» The registry i as merely a righ dewan: : 1f the fa een registered ag 
"rule sucald e ne ? En um ia nastal, and. sg d rah hae ao a "i ui 
, would. provide au addi Sv of making ae wand therefore liable t iow a son of his 
ditional che ommunioation to th o suspicion.: -The old: 
ments almost entirely i check upon frand.: The-raj e collector at the ti eold 
of vülages, and s y in money, and usuall « The.rajeh said that h e time, which , 
* us best ometimes with th y once in three yeara , he made hia settle 
vage ; His coun ia well nr ae. and that money eris with the.heads 
tha very few seusiadare wha hed kept ont, d highly cnlivated, o Md rene tia 
oa ons, who probably ‘wish to i ut of court, until he wa rich, and "was: ; 
mak : y wish to Hg e was fi was one of 
tms a "Denn, purchase of a part of DIE in expensive cu eee pier Wile and 
DIS dia A rni ol re Mui Uu ri inesset may 
Maur a iuba very, I saw most of the pro epe at Rajahmundry hy the.over- 
been alvays in dependent, T d : Na visited by the. "idein "^ the mainline of the 
. whic is barren, mo be ta has- probably been owi zemindar, who is seid. ; 
He bad never bee untainous and. unhealth owing to: the pove Heo ERN 
€ Rajah y, and of which poverty of his count 
collector this yoat at P jahmundry before, and tha.chief produce i Ty» 
p olaveram.». F *f enly saw the God produce is dry grain. 
"were granted to him b 0+ Four villages, said to hi Jodavery when he visited 
‘changed by: hi y Government i Dit to have been once ‘ sited the 
DUE EE Mion mn 
‘Godavery. lk is singul: in securing offenders, a acknowledges the sovereig br ak 
, and en i vereigaty of the 
collector which neuer enough, that he enga e baton ges not to collect duties | Y 
that Government pisi! could have levied; as eo inquish duties at.thé desi E ae 
-The four villa lirect the Rumpah country, whi untry doesnot touch the God: re of the 
illages given to him b » which be had al Avery, and 
will y the Com Ld always posi . 
„Tving magaid od sine i s Company are ppl tori s e t 
. , ground whatever. . He i sisted in the late áttack on PE E He has: been accused f 
trary to the custom of ia a little man with a singular: veram, but I-believe with 
` y blunt. and ab: outiany 
very much the eppear zemindars, he was very plainly or: abrupt manner; and e 
his accu ppearance of a common naigue; ly or: rather. poerly dre: i; one 
“were d who complained, [ur o E had i.e fee Con ies 
ardeo wanes by the collector... Among his Meran rer aud ihis other po 
Te ia very likely that sent peons to join the party by-whi oned the semindas of Ell æ, 
Tra verg likely that peons dd wt go om d ich be was stacked in Maoh last 
zemindarry as Palaveram i s i eighbéuring zemindars jare iain mindasry;. because V enksh .- 
wai only th m in the possession of an v ,'are ándifnant at seeing so-inci sta 
Moos ony, a cane & village; The main apitar Medea: who M RA ee 
long had. « di vf Juggiah’s own hill villages, with the assistante; ipod 
qu ent dh disput doon Mie nalure of their Tents, rdum d kedan of which'be hs 
&hat hi Ics y rise and fall with hey maintaining that they. 
oth 5v prunis ^ correct, but that erem jd koi as in ot hun etg i as 
aos ninted with io affairs of the district because he is hasty in reising ther tents, and tat 
IM of tributary chiefs; yr. d pus na to change ea siens dro at ia too well 
is ] : A ui E m tha i + 3 ion of EH P 
wh ri "n hes fen if he went beyond i ae, the support of thè elei fa a 
‘any particular. individuals ik from his own minae gin was na:doubt of the eo 
qure hee the subjects ` niil = present, 1 directed the c pii ken bars dr of 
Nena! Eire. Ie los Masulipatans district, J'baw all tho uemindore except Y em 
ani g Stores be ere e rd aw all the nemindars except Vena 
peii lee degit ie dai dui ip er ced, k 
a visit tes: , Dpt on hearing of ually. intoxicated; ;: : 
i: promocion ad ane or aig meng mes ed ei 
it an apology was..received ge; WAEN Ng or at Ellore ; but at th Un eae 
Um callin she reil raisa , saying that he; had been: preven ay e encampment beyond 
‘much liked by the inhabi was; hia being unfit to be seen.. He i om seeing me by indie 
nothing remarkabl a itants, and hia country is in né i: is an indulgent landlord, ia 
Abos OF ie Moma koi out the other zemindars, ^ They: general very well cultivated. - I saw 
northern distri i ey:are of but recent ori i 
„and what they bad i tricts: They never had much gin compared with 
vbtaini s now lost, by our infi . c power of exeitin disturbances, 
eee refuge among his pr "Almost oll o the Nizam's country va wenting thei ub 
ke n m consequence NY iea e of them have been engaged in lawsuits, 
G ssed: the Kistnah sides as ieget, a Ud : 
I saw all the zemi ah at Bezmerab, and. in my: 
bi i indars and. most of the principal i y way through the Guntoor district 
ad come into the hands of the e A EEE "The whole of the district 
e the minority of zemindars or from suits 
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then pending in court, or from arrears of Revenue. The two sons of the late Wassah Redd y 
xemiader of Chintapilly, both complained to me of the distress they suffer from the tem- 
porary resumption of their zemindarries, and of the heavy debt which is accumulating upon 
them by their law-suit about their father's property. They are both sona by adoption. The 
object ‘of the elder is to obtain the whole zemindarty, on the ground that the second 
adoption is illegal; that of tbe second is, to retain the share which he obtained during his 
father's life, They are both tired of the suit, I recommended to them to withdraw and to 
settle the matter amicably. The younger is, of course, anxious to do this: the elder like-' 
wise expressed his willingness, but his native advisers are against it, and I imagine the suit 
will proceed, "oum ME R a 

23. The zemindars of Guntoor are of modern date. They are the descendants of Revenne 
officers, and are of a character entirely different from those of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 
They have no predatory habita; they have no unhealthy hills and jungles in which they 
might find refuge if they opposed Government, and they may be regarded rather as a higher 
class of ryots than as military chiefs. Before leaving the Northern Circars, of which Gun- | 
toor is the most southern, I shall make some general observations upon them. : Ub or 

23. Although the Circars are our earliest possessions, there are none, perhaps, of which 

we have so little accurate knowledge in every thing that regards the condition of the people. 
Little or nothing has been added to the information given 40 years ago by the committee of 
circuit, . By being so much nearer to the time of the conquest of these districts, they bad 
the advantage of communicating with many of the local officers and inhabitants who had 
lived onder the native Government, and they had thereby a better opportunity than we now 
have of ascertaining what had then been the rights of the different classes of the people, 
and the rules and customs by which the public Revenue was secured. They had not them- 
selves been brought up ander any particular system of internal administration, and were 
therefore more likely than their successors to examiné what they saw without partiality. 
The Revenue system in the Circars, as described by them, has a general resemblance tothat 
of many other provinces of India, The people bad no property in laud: they were poor in 
their appearance and oppressed *. Under the old Hindoo government they ped half of the 
produce in kind, but after the Mahomedan conquest the zemindars enplore in the manage- 
ment of the country imposed a sbist or fixed assessment on the land, to which extra- 
assessments were afterwards added, by which the share of the ryots was reduced nominally 
to one-third, but actually to one-fifth, of the gross prod uce jn rice lands, which formed the 
chief cultivation of the country: in dry-grain cultivation the shares of the ryots and the 
Government were equal, These were the shares which prevailed in the Chicacole Circar. In 
the more southern circars of Rajahmundry and Ellore, the ryot’s share was higher. It was 
ip rice land 40, 50 and 60 per cent., but he did ‘not actually receive more than one-fourth or 
one-fifth; in dry grain it was one-half. More favourable rates were allowed tocertain privi- 
leged castes id to strangers than to the fixed ryots. The rents were Ayes in money. . ‘The 
sbist was a fixed sum. The extra-assessments were usually regulated by the price of the 
grain, or by both the price and the estimated quantity. The committee describe the Revenue 
system then followed in the Circars as differing very little from that which had existed under 
the Sahomedan government. The principal alteration consisted in the practice in many 
places cf regulating both the shist and extra-assessments by an estimate and valuation of 
the crop: but as the ehare“allowed to the ryot was stil the same, the charge was, perhaps, . 
on the whole, rather onfavourable to him, ; gre DUAE Dae tt 

24. The committee recommended the abolition of the shist and extra-assessments, the 
revival of an annual estimate and valuation of the crops; that the ryots should have one- 
third of the produce in the best rice lands, two-fifths in ordinary, and half in poor and dry 
Jands; that he should pay in money, except when unable from poverty or other cause, 
They thought that a fixed rent could not be established, either by giving the ryots lon 
leases or a property in the soil, while they “ retain their present anresisting habits,” and. 
that it could only be dear where “a judicial establishment shall have long taken place, 
and accustomed the native to know the extent of his rights."t Their opinions are nearly 
the same as were expressed thirty-two yearg afterwards by the Coimbatore commission, 

25. The committee state, that fixed money rents, under the name of shist, had been 
introduced about sixty years before by the Rajah of Vizianagruin ; Mr. Orme states, that 
they were introduced after the Mahomedan conquest, which would make them above a cen- 
tury older. It seems to be very uncertain by whom they were brought in, and to be ss 
likely to have been done by Hindoos as Mahomedans, for the Mahomedans usually left all 
their revepue arrangements to Hindoos. The committee appear to have adopted the opinion 
so common among Europeans, that under the Hindoo"princes the revenue was always a 
share of the crop paid in kind. This belief seems to have arisen from Europeans having 
acquired their first knowledge of native customs on the coast, where the produce being 
chiefly rice, and the cultivation depending on the supply of water from artificial sources, 
often very uncertain, rendered it almost impossible to have established a fixed money-rent, 
so high as to have answered the. demands of the State. We are certain that the Hindoos ' 
bad no one uniform revenue system, for we find in the interior of India under Hindoo 
governments a variety of systems, and founded more frequently on a fixed money-rent than 

S ; :.. on 


* Report of Committee of Circuit, 11th October 1784; Messrs. Saunders and Frowd, 11th Sep- 
tember 1784; Mr. William Orme, 1784; and Committee of Circuit, 15th February 1787. 
1 Report of Committee of Circuit, 1115 October 3784, paragraph 47. ; 
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on a share of the crop paid in kind. Collecting the revenue in kind is a clumsy, but —— 
simple mode of, realizing it, No continuance is required ;. yy A enay: Sue Very : 7 
Nibil abans a i oen eani De ted dodici ud emt i poor er pali Nn 
' as much as he can possibly pay. .The case is.very different, under, money-rents. If "The . Minute b 
Assessment js to be a fixed one, it must be so moderate as to meet the pute pie of the Sir Thunias Munro, 
Seasons in ordinary times, and a more liberal share must therefore be allowed tothe ryot — 7 Jam. 1823. — 
than when he pays in kind; and the consequence. ia, that where the ryots ay a fed l 
~ money-rent they are usually more substantial than when they pay by a dare & the cro 
My conversations with the different, zemindara were directed to ascertain the way jn which 
` they severally realized their revenues, I found-that they followed various pi set that 
some received their rents in kind, because they were traders; that some received them in 
kind, -because their ryots were poor; that some received their rents in money, fluctuatin 
in amount with the price and, produce; that some had paid money-rents either for a ae 
of years or without limitation; and, that, some made their settlements with the ryóts, and 
others with the heads of villages or with renters. When I see in a tract of country not ex- 
ceeding 400 miles in length, all these diversities of system among Hindoo chiefs pursuing that 
which he thought best, I cannot for a moment doubt that at least as great a variety must 
have prevailed in. so extensive a country as India under its numerous native princes. l 
«^, 26. The different classes of village and district officers, from the zemindar down to the 
village watchman, appear from the reports of the committee, to have been the same nearly 
as in the neighbouring countries. . The, zemindar was appointed by the Nabob of the pro- 
vinces, and confirmed by the soubahdar, ; The naidoo, or head of the village, settled petty 
disputes when the parties were willing, and he collected -the rents from the ryots with the 
curnum ; but. the committee remark, that the curnum’s accounts, which were meant to be 
a check both on the exactions of the zemindar and the frauds of the villages, were rendered 
_of no use by his dependent state on thezemindar. |. ...,. te A» 
» . 27. Mr. Orme proposed the gradual reduction of all the zemindars, except the deos or 
ancient hereditary ryots; and one of, his arguments for their reduction is, that * while they 
have revenues at their disposal, the integrity of Europeans and, the public interest must be 
considered as precarious., : The committee did not goso, far, but they maintained that : 
zemindars had no right to alienate lands not authorized by their sunnuds, and they recom- 
mended that, such alienations only.should be continued as bad valid grants, or had been 
held for 24 years, paying one-fifth of the gross produce to Government, and that all zemin- 
dats and managers should be restricted from making alienations, and be directed to resume 
all such as fell vacant, by death, &o. .. They asserted’ that the peace and good order then 
_ established in. the country was more owing to the reduction of the other rajahs under 
Vizeram Rauze.than to the Company's Government, and they therefore recommended that the 
Tajahs of Boble, Salloor, Xe.. then in'the hands of Vizeram Rauze, should. not be restored, 
„but be released, and reside as pensioners at Vizagapatam, aud that the zemindars of Gol- 
gondah and Madgole, then tributary to Vizeram Rauze, should continue to be dependent on 
po him, because Tod districts were very unhealthy, were the retreats of thieves, and were 
more easily secured by him than by the Company's troops.. ,. i^, pour dL i 
28. The plans of the committee of circuit might in general bave been adopted with great 
"advantage, but nothing was done upon them. . The chiefs and councils were abolished, and ' 
collectors appointed in their room in 1794 ; but the same system of revenue continued with 
little alteration, until the introduction of the permanent settlement, | The want of sufficient 
information Caused this settlement to be unequal... This would have been of less conse- ` 
quence, had it not in many places been too high, which will make most of the new estates, 
wand probably some of the ur zemindarries, revert hereafter to Government. | We have left 
“ourselves in the Circars with so few means of acquiring information, that it 1s not easy to 
aay, after a tria] of 20 years, whether the effect, of the permanent settlement has been bene- 
ficial or otherwise to the country. ., It has been favourable to the cultivation of estates 
` whose assessment is moderate and whose proprietors ate active; but it has not improved 
‘the condition of the ryots generally, and bas certainly rendered it worse than before in all 
those villages which lave come back to Government with diminished resources. ` It has 
„not been favourable to the curnums and villdge servants, because the landholders have 
displaced many, and deprived others of their just dues. It has not been -favourable to. 
'enamdars, a great number of whom have been ejected from their enams without any autho- 
„Tity whatever, and their lands converted to the use of the zemindar or proprietor, without 
aying any revenue to Government; and it has heen unfavourable to all the old zemindars, 
by making their: lands liable to sale for private debts, by exposing them to frequent law- Py 
‘suits, and by stripping them of the greatest part of their possessions, as rs case of the 


“Rajah of Pettapore; and it has also been unfavouable tọ the authority of ‘fovernment, and 

.to the efficiency of the collectors and magistrates. ` p, ef z 

; 29. The weakness of the authority of Government in the Circars is owing to our restoring 

‘the districts of the petty zemindars, who had been subdued, contrary to the opinion of the 

‘committtee of circuit; to our erecting by the permanent settlement a new set of proprie- ' 

‘tors zemindars ;.to our not receiving a single village in which we could direct. control 

over the ryots; and to our transferring to these proprietors the curpums, who are the 

source of all information. In au open country long under the immediate authority of 

‘Government, the permanent settlement, though it tenda to conceal the real state of the coun- 

"try, does not seriously affect the public authority by encouraging resistance or rebellion ; Ls 
EOM a NC AE : 
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M Report of Committee of Circuit, 11th October 1784, paragraph 40. ut 
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—— —— in mountainous soie districts, like the Northen Circars; the greater part of which have 
Appendix, Na 104 long been in the hands of a number of petty rajabs, some claiming independence, and all cont 
NE stantly ready to withhold their tribute, and to raise disturbance whenever they see a favourablé 
Noribera € opportunity, the permanent settlement has the effect of weakening’ the authority of Govern 
í i ment orer the whole province, and of rendering the establishment of security and good orde? 
more difficult than before. When we received the Cirears from the Nizam a considerable por. 
tion of them was circar land in the banda of the officers of Government, aud was generally comi 
posed of the most fertile and populous tracts along the sea-coast.. By having direct authority 
over a great population, and over the most unhealthy part of the community, the influence of 
Government increased daily, both over its own districts and those of the petty rajahs, and 
would in time have become sufficient, without the aid of military force, to hive ensured 
obedience and tranquillity; but by creatmg new zemindar& and proprietors, and divesting 
ourselves of the eircar lands, from the immediate possession of which our influence almost 
entirely arose, we have placed the prospect of the establishment of subordination and good 
order among the petty rajahships at a preater distance than ever." We are much more 
powerful now than in 1784, when the committee made their report on the Circars; bat wé 
are not now so able to establish the authority of Government over them as then, because at 
that ime a considerable part of the country was circar land, and many of the smaller and 
mest predatory chiefs had been reduced by the rajah of Vizianagrum, and their territories 
annexed to his own; but now we have made over the circar lands to new zemindars, und 
restored all the reduced rajahs, and thereby augmented our difficulties, because it is much 
easier for us to reduce one great rajah than several small ones, 1t would have beem easier 
in 1784 to have reduced Vizianagrum, then including eight or ten zemindarries which it had 
subjugated, than tohavereduced anyof these petty zemindarries singly; because it is not force 
that op vs, but a mountainous and unhealthy country ; and those chiefs who have thé 
fewest followers can the most easily elude the pursuit of regular troops; and as they havé 
less at stake than a great chief, they are more apt to be tempted to commit depredations for 
the sake of plunder: and as their numbers are greater, the chanos of disturbances are also 
ter from them than from the principal rajahe. ^ Our system in the Circars is one of for- 
aine; and we are obliged to connive at irregularities which would not be tolerated in 
other provinces, lest we should be compelled to use force, and involve ourselves in a petty 
warfare against banditti, iu a pestilential climate among hills and jungles. ` I saw a very 
xtriking instance of this during my stay at Kimedy, and which I might never have known 
anything of bad I not gone there. The terrast lands and villages are noticed by the commit- 
tee of circuit, and are described ag possessions held on a f- vourable tenure under the rajah$ 
by peons, for the purpose of protecting the country fron the incursions of plunderers from , 
the hills and countries beyond the Ghauts.- These villag s are situated on ot at the foot of 
the western hills; but the peons made no attempt to resi. the passage of pindarries through 
them in 1816, because they are too weak and unwarlike for such enterprizes; but 1 found 
that, notwithstanding this, they had had resolution enough to have withheld their quit-rent 
ever since thig irruption, and that the collector had not ventured to enforce ita payment, sd 
that the whole of the last five years’ rent is now due. - The petty chiefs of these peons are 
called Bessayes. "The number belonging to Kimedy is nine, and they were formerly entirely 
under the rajah, and paid their rents through him to the Company. This vu iis proper 
arrangement, and ought not to have been disturbed; bat the yea were very injudici- 
ously, some years ago, separated from the rajali'a jurisdiction, and placed immediately under 
. the collector. This measure was, no doubt, intended to increase the authority of Governe 
ment, and to lessen that ofthe rajab, and would bave had this effect had the villages lain 
between the zemindarry and the sea; but as they lay at the foot of the hills beyond Kimedy, 
where the collector cannot get at them without passing through the whole of the zemindarry, 
he has in consequence lost his authority over them, and cannot make them pay, but the 
rojah can, and they ought therefore to be again transferred to him, -> - E Mte o 
30. The affairs of the Circars can uever be well administered, nor the great body of the 
people be protected against oppression, nor the country be secured from disturbance and the 
incursions of plunderers, until our government becomes more respected in those provinces 
than itis at present. The system which has already been adopted there renders tbe speedy 
introduction of any great or general improvement quite impracticable; but much may be 
done, in time, by pursuing steadily measures calculated to give the government more weight 
in the country, and more direct intercourse with and control over the people, No zemin~ 
darry ‘once forfeited for rebellion should ever be restored, whatever temporary: evil the 
retention of it might occasion. All estates falling in should invariably be kept aud annexed ` 
to the circar lands, The raising of sepoys among the hill districts is not unusual at present, 
but it should be encouraged, as it tends, through their means, to make the inhabitanta better 
acquainted with us, and to give some of them an immediate interest in the stability of our 
wer. The gradual extension of the circar lands should be our main object, ‘because it js 
L having the direct possession and management of landed property that we can best protect 
the ryots, grant them remission of rent, assist them in agricultural Improvements, and attach 
them to our goverument, The extension of the circar lands gives us also a great influence 
over all the military classes residing upon them, as we have thereby the power of granting 
them indulgencies in rent and other matters in their several villages. Were the open coun- 
try all circar land we should bave little difficulty in raising peons whenever it was necessary, 
suficient to quell any disturbances among the zemindarries, with little or no aid from regue 
lar troops; but while the open country is in the hands either of old or new zemindars, the 
peons raised in the villages will never act cordially in our service, nor be deserving of any 
coufulence, because we have no patronage in their villages, and can do nothing for them or 
their families, while the proprietor or zemindar of the village, if he be secretly adverse to the 
cause 
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cause. in which. they are employed, cam do: them "much serious injury in ‘various’ ways. 
When the open-country becomes circar land, a strong and just government operates silently” 
upon the people, and through them upon those of the deigh bonnag hill zemindarries; The 
better class of traders and cultivators in both districts find that their interest is promoted by 
the tranquillity of the country.4 Their influence gradually extends to the leading men of the 
2emindarry, and. to the-rajah and his: military followers, and discourages them from raisin 
disturbances ;. and these'mén, when they see that the body'of the people is against them; 
and that the government is strong, remain quiet, and ire time lose their turbulent and predan 
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31s The inefficieney of the collector's eutcherries has' also contributed; though not iti'so: 
great a degree as the sale of the circar lands; to weaken the due authority of vernment in 
the Northern Circars. > One of the henefita expected from the permanent settlement was its’ 
enabling us td reduce the collector's establishment to a few writers.. In consequence of this 
measure he.i¢ without.any person capable of assisting him iw Revenue matters when any’ 
difficulty arises. Instead of being surrounded with a body'of intelligent native officers, his: 


eutcherry is, in this respect, inferior to that of some of the zemindars, and is held in no . 


respect by the. people. /. It may be said that a cutcherry was not necessary, because we: 
wanted no details under the permanent settlement, and because when wny arrears accrned. 
we had only to sell the land 1n order to discharge them, But it might have occurred, that 
estates would often come under the collector's management by falling under the court of 
«wards, by decrees of court, and by other causes, and that it would then be necessary to have 


men versed in Revenue details to manage them. - By not having such men, the collector is - 
compelled, when @ zemindarry comes into his hands, to hire such persona as he ean find in | 


order to manage its Revenue; but as persons takeh by chance in this manner can. seldom 
know much of Revenue, or be very trustworthy, 'the affairs of the zemindarry are usually 
mismanaged, “to the great loss of the proprietor and the discredit of government. As we 
_ undertake the management of such estates, it is evidently our duty to take every practicable 

means to provide men qualified for the task; but no man'can be so qualified without. 
practice, and the collector therefore, instead- of. dismissing the manager of a zemindarry 
whenever the temporary: duty for which he was hired is over, should have such a small 
permanent addition to his cutcherry as would enable him, whenever a zemindarry came 
under hia charge, to allot tothe superintendence of it. the services of a man of expe- 
rience from hie fixed’ establishinent in place of those’ of’ a stranger.’ This measure would 
occasion some ‘additional expense, but: which would probably ‘bé ‘compensated by the 
increase ‘of Revenue from better! management," and ‘might ‘at any “tate: be charged to 
the zemindars fer whose benefit it: was meurréd.' There ‘is Another point which res 
quires some arrangement, .in; order to promote:'the' continuance ‘of! tranquillity in’ the 
cirears, namely; ‘the secarmg to the ancient ‘rajahe the’ possession of: their old here: 
ditary domains. * This subject has been long before ‘the’ Board;' and all' that is wanted 
might- be accomplished ‘by! passing a ‘Regulation, ‘placing’ thesé' domaing on the same 
footing as: they were “previous to the introduction of‘ the judicial ‘čase, by which they 
will be exempted from ‘sequestration, on account of any private debt’ which ‘may: heres 
after be contracted.“ The object of this measure is n ony to save the families of the old 
zemindars from ruin, but to save dureelves from being forced into hostilities in order to sup- 
port the claims of money lenders.’ The zemindars;- but more especially those"of the’ hill 
- districts, will often submit peaceably to the resurhption of their zemindarty by Government; 

when they-will oppose by arms its transfer‘to a‘ mereharit dr scat. ^ They até not dis- 

honoured, ‘they think, by their possessions falling'intó thé hands of Government, but they 

eonsider themseives es:disgraced by seeing the abodes of theit ancestors: become thé ‘pro- 
` perty of a low trader; and this a iru has been’ alreddy noticed,"was the cause of thé 

bis and harassing warfare in:the Moberty eemiudarry, : As the Regulations how stand, we 

must, whenever a soncar-obtains & decree against a vemindar for a part or the whole of the 

zemindatry, on account of & debt; support him’by force both in getting end maintaining’ pos- 

‘session of it; and henee we are every day’ liable to be dragged into a petty warfare among 
: unhealthy bills, where en enemy is hardly ever seen, when numbers of valuable lives nre fost 


from the climate, and when we often lose but ‘never gain: teputatiod. -We have hostilities . 


enough on account of public Li pan and it is'undoubtedly out duty tö adopt such measures 
as may remove the ‘necessity of our being obliged to have recourse to ‘them in support ‘of 
private epeculations, "The whole province of Guntoor, though permanently settled, hag ‘nt 

resent, from various causes, fallen:under the immediate temporary management of the colé 
footon: « "This circumstance, by giving him the direct control of the ug and zemindarry 
servants, is favourableto his reducing the etra peons raised during the Pindarty irruption. 
Tn speaking of them to me, he said that their services might be dispensed with without any 


inconveniences I would: therefore recommend that he’ be directed to ‘discharge. as many of l 


' them as can be spared. « € ioci psp i etet ton sis PAP NU n PS n t 
1-99, On the whole it appears to me, that in order to render the local administration of thé 


Citcars gradually more efficient, it will be advisable ‘to restore no lands which have once . 


reverted to Government ; to restore the terrast peons of Kimedy to the direct authority of 
. the rajah ; to improve the Revenue establishment of the collectors ; to pass a regulation m 
securing to the ancient. zemindars their hereditary domains; to pass a regulation for enab+ 
ling the collectors either-to restore or to assess such enams as bave been resumed without 
authority since the permanent settlement, according es they may have been held under valid 
titles or otherwise, tt € ee a ae ; 
43. The province of Nellore bears so close a resemblunce to that of Arcot, both paie 
character of its inhabitants end the nature of its Revenue; as to require no particular ` bser- 
*» 735—11L. 3m3 . vations. 
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vations, The decennial lease appears to have been more nominal than real, and the colleo- 
tions of each year to have been made rather upon an estimate of the crop of that year than 
wpon the lease engegement. But it was impossible to obtain. any accurate information 
regarding the manner in which the settlements were made, because the zerishtadars were 
mere English writers, and unacquainted with Revenue aflaira, Where the heads are inca- 

ble there can be little control over the subordinate officers, and the Revenue must suiler 
Toi ignorance as well as from fraud. The employment of English writers as aerishtadars 
is a very general practice from Nellore to Ganjam, and ought to be abolished. . The Board 
of Revenue cannot interfere in the appointment of collectora' cutcherry servants, but it is 
their duty to order them to dismiss those who ere evidently unfit for the situation in which 
they are employed. Ino my way through the Nellore district I was met by the rajahs of 
Vankatgherry and Calastn. They have, in the enjoyment of. long peace and security, lost 
the military babita of their ancestors. They are both well-disposed men, fond of ease and 
tranquillity, They attend regularly to all the orders of the collector, and seem. only to be 
anxious for a contunuance of the present atate of things. Sp Ret ge, 
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Tax paper which is subjoined was written last year, with the intention of placing it on 
record before I should leave this country. * As it contains hardly anything that I have not 
already stated in some other document, and as it is not likely that shall write any more 
upon the points to which it relates, there seems to be no cause why it should not be recorded 
without further delay. ` > f SARA ly DE E E OA E RE 
» y ` Minute; ^ [uu ONE oe xr te GB ow 
State of the Country, and Condition of the People, |, 
. 1. After having been long employed in public affairs in this country, it is natural that J 
should be desirous of expressing my sentiments upon the system by which they are con- 
ducted. J bave, accordingly, often wished to have given some account of the principal . 
branches of our internal administration, and to bave pointed out, ae far as I was able, their 
defects, and the means by which they might be remedied; but 1 have been obliged to aban- 
don this design, because the execution of it would require a laborious investigation of many 
documents, and a leisure which | cannot command. . It je not, therefore, my intention to 
enter into minute details where they can be avoided, but rather to explain in general terms 
what is the condition of the people and tha country, and how it may be improved, Ido 
not expect that my remarks will contain much information. Their object is chiefly to show 
that we possess very litile; to recommend our going on with patience and perseverance in 
acquiring more; aud to inculcate the necessity of our avoiding every attempt to form any 
permanent system whatever ia the present very defective state of our knowledge. , ; ; 
. 2. We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should endeavour to secure 
and improve it by a good internal administration. Our experience is too short to. judge 
what rules are best calculated for this purpose. Itis only within the last go years that 
we bave here begun to acquire any practical knowledge: a longer period must probably 
elapse before we can ascertain what is best. Such a period is as nothing in the existence 
of a people, but we act as if this were as limited as the life of an individual, ., We proceed, ` 
in a country of which we know little or nothing, aa if we knew every thing, and as if every 
thing must be done now, and nothing could .be done hereafter. . We feel our ignorance of 
Indian Revenue and the difficulties arising from it; and instead of seeking to remedy it by 
acquiring more knowledge, we endeavour ta get rid of the difficulty by precipitately making 
permanent settlements, which relieve ua from the troublesome task of minute or accurate 
investigation, and which are better adapted to perpetuate our ignorance than to protect the 
people. We must not be led away by fanciful theories founded on European models, which 
will inevitably end in disappointment. We must not too hastily declare any rights permanent 
we give to one class what belongs to another. We must proceed patiently, and as our 
knowledze of the manners and customs of the people, and the nature and resources of the 
country increases, frame gradually from the exis iog institutiona such a system as may 
advance the prosperity of the country, and be satisfactory to the people. , The knowledge 
most necessary for thus end is that of the landed property, aud its assessment, for the land 
is not only the great source of the public Revenue, but on ita fair and moderate agsessment 
depend the comfort and happiness of the people. Vd 
3. Opinions respecting the ancient state of landed property in India are various, in con- 
sequence of our ignorance of it, The knowledge of it is, however, only useful in so far as it 
may serve to throw light on its present state, and to aid us in finding the way for ipio iua 
it, Tiere is no reason to suppose that private landed property ever, at any one time, existe 
upqn the same footing over the greater part of India. From Pulicat to Ganjam, in the 
Ceded Districts, the Baramahl and Coimbatore, it seems to have been always, as now, little 
known, except as enam from the sovereign, Along the Malabar coast, and above the 
Westera Ghauts, from Sondab to W yu, it seems to have existed from a remote period 
as 
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as now alniost universally, and in the Carnatic, Tanjore, and Madura. - In all these. pro» : 
vinces it is important to recollect, that when they ärst fell: under the British dominion, the Appendix, No. t05. 
land, whether private Property or circar, waa held in small portions by a great. body of petty — i 
owners immediately of the prince, the poligars of the south, The modern zemindars of the , Minute by - 
Northern Circars, whom the Company allowed to retain the districts which they had rented Sir Thonsas Munro, 
or managed: under their native Sovereign; and the old hill rajaha of that country, form no — 3! Dec. 1824. 
exception, as they were in fact pees princes in whose districts the land waa in the hands of 
pall occupants, as in those of the cirear. : Unless we know in what. manner: the land of 
a province i8 occupied, we can form no just opinion as to how its internal administration 
should be-regulated. In. the Carnatic and the Southern Provinces, where the meeras, or 
private landed property, ag ‘described by Mr. Ellis, prevails, the land, as in other provinces, 
às distributed in small properties of from five to ten acres to one or two thousand acres.. It 
may be proper to inquire a little into the meerasay system of the Carnatic, in order to ascer« 
tain whether it possesses any euch: inherent advantages-as should render it desirable to 
uphold the common tenure where it still exists, or whether the change of common into Sepa 
rate tenure, which has been going on from a period beyond our knowledge, is not rather an 
improvement which ought to be encouraged. ^. TP m 
4. The Board of Revenue seem to have considered the meerassidars of the village as the 
persons to whom the lands of the village were granted on its original settlement, They say 
that. on -the original establishment. of every Tamil village, the..hereditary right to. all the 
lands was vested in all the occupants. They speak of this original settlement as a thing 
that was perfectly certain, But all this is assumed without the least proof, and is altogether 
incredible. The account given by Mr. Ellis* ia not more satisfactory. He supposes that 
the Carnatic was chiefly a' forest until Adawla Chuckraweti, sovereign of Canara, whose 
capital was Banawassi, settled. 300,000 colonists, of whom one-fifth were Vellallers, in 
Tondumandalum, „This is evidently fabulous. :, No prince ever planted such. a colony +. no 
country could have supplied the drain... The number of, deaths from casualties in such an 
undertaking would have been as great as that of the surviving colqnists. ; New settlers 
brought from Banara and Banawassi would die very fast in the Carnatic, even now, when it 
is cleared. We are not told how 300,000 colonists were to maintain themselves yos 
jungles to be cleared away, when we know that,even at thia day, such a population coul 
not be maintained without the aid of numerous tanks and watercourses for the cultivation 
of the lands, which would be otherwise very unproductive. It is much more likely that the 
meerasey tenure, with all its incidenta, as described by Mr, Ellis, was the gradual growth - 
of a country long peopled and cultivated, than that it was created at once by a grant to a 
particular tribe of Hindoo: cultivators, Vellallers, on their first, settling in. Arcot, and that 
province was then an uncultivated forest. : It probably originated in: local circumstances, 
and perhaps more in the great number of. tanks and watercourses ; constructed at. the 
public expense, than. in any other. As the circar could be reimbursed for the expenditure 
‘upon these works only by the regular cultivation of the lands for which he had provided 
water, he might: have: thought it ‘advisable--to: pes the: occupants certain: privileges, 
to enable them to keep -up the cultivation as high as possible.’ A moderate rent ‘and a 
hereditary. tight in: the soil were two of the most obvious ‘means of effecting this object, 
The joint or somadayem: tenure, by which -all the meerassidars hold all the lands of the 
village ia commou, interchangable at stated periods, probably arose out of the. same view of 
keeping up the cultivation ; for ag in unfavourable seasons a portion of the lands could not 
be full y watered, it is evident that the meerassidars who held this land, unless there were. a 
periodical interchange, would be worse off and less able than the others to pay their rent 
regularly., (oo s nom stab ee geo Bh ier e Morley eet 
3 E The great distinction between the wet lands of Malabar and Arcot is, that in Malabar 
the. cultivation. of them depende entirely on the falling rains, while in Arcot it depends 
chiefly on: tanks and other artificial sources of irrigation, constructed at the expense of 
Government, - [n Malabar the cultivator of wet lands is not at all dependent on the aid of 
Government : in Arcot he can do nothing without it. : In Malabar, therefore, the cultivator 
trusts to the seasons and to his own industry for success, and he can with confidence ven- 
ture to employ all his savings: in the improvement of his land. .. As Government furnishes 
- him with no water, and bears no share of the expense of the improvements, it bad no fair 
claim to any additional rent. on account of it, and has, in fact, not made it to any great 
extent, and hence he has been enabled to render his land a valuable private property, saleable 
at all times end transferable at will. - In Arcot the nature of meerassy or hereditary landed 
property, is very different, and is much less perfect; because: being dependent on M 
Government: for’ its supply of water, and ;being, in fact; held in partnership. with t! : 
Government, it does not fold-out the same inducement to undertake improvement; » 
hence the land in general is but indifferently cultivated y and- though it. is rap um ly sale- 
able, it will seldom fetch any price in the market.’ : In- Malabar, where the. A ing a 
during five or six months supplies all the water of cultivation, the proprietor can T IE n 
money with safety on: his land; for he knows that he cannot be disappointed while à e 
order of the seasons continues as it is.’ But in Arcot the proprietor has no such regen ys 
he is not even sure that he can keep his lands in their present condition; for nen 
Government keeps the tanks in repair this cannot be done/ It may olan MPA um 
cannot improve without a larger supply of water, snd that this cannot e obtain dris 
A i e a i i Às 
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enlarging the tank or watercourse, which Government may think too expensive; and it 
may sometimes happen that the bursting of the tank may render his land for ever unfit 
for cultivation, because the tank may be allowed to go to decay, from its beg found that 
the rerenue of all the land watered by it would not defray the expense of repairing it. 
There are tanks in the country whose lands would nat yield five or even four per cent. of 
the necessary repairs. The native chiefs were fond of building tanks aa good works, or as 
the means of transmitting their names to posterity; and as they frequently erected them at 
an expense far bevond what the land could yield any adequate retum for, whea they were 
broken down by floods their successors did not always think it advisable to repair them; 
end hence the land formerly watered by them was necessarily either left waste or cultivated 
with dry grain, not yielding more than from one-fifth to one-tenth of the rice crop. In 
many parts of Arcot the soil is so poor and sandy, that it will not pay the expense of culti- 
vation unless it be watered. | It is evident, therefore, that when Government provides the 
water, which is the principal part of the expense of cultivation, it becomes & partner with 
the owner, and has a claim ‘upon him for a fair retan for thia expense, and that he can 
tever have the same share of the produce as the owner of rice land ia Malabar, who bears 
himself the whole expense of cultivation) From these causes it happens that ia Arcot, 
and still more in districts where the soil is richer, that the most eubstantial ryots are found 
enesced, net in the cultivation of the wet land, where Government supplies the water, but 
in that of the dry, where they can improve without the aid of Government, and derive the 
exclusive benefit of every improvement, . a n ota tud. 

6. It has been maintained * by some, that in Arcot and other Tamil countries, the meeras~ 
sidar of wet land is bound to pay rent only for what he does cultivate: that if he leaves it all 
uncultivated, Government have no demand upou bim for rent ; and that if Government send 
another person to cultivate this land, the meerassidar has a right to exact from thia person 
the landlord's share or rent. If such aright existed any where, we might have expected 
to find it in Malabar and Canara, where private landed property is more perfect than in 
Arcot, and where Government bear no pet of the expense of cultivation. But in those pro- 
vinces there is no such right, and the landlord is liable for the whole fixed rent of his land, 
whether he cultivate or not; and if he fail to pay the rent, his property is liable to distraint, 
and his land to be sold. There does not seem to be any proof of the existence of such a 
right in Arcot. The belief of it appears to have arisen from confounding the tenant of the 
meerassidar with that of the Government. The meerassidar may undoubtedly make such 
terins as he pleases with his own tenant; but when be can neither cultivate the land himself 
nor find a tenant, and Government provides one, he has no claim for rent upon this tenant of 
Government. It may, at first sight, appear to be hard, that he should not be entitled to 
rent from his own land ; but it is to be recollected that he has failed to pay the public assess- 
ment, and that in such cases, the land of the proprietor is in other countries as well as in 
this, liable to sale, and that the meerussidar has still the privilege for'& long, though not: 
clearty defined, term of years, of recovering his land from the Government tenant, on consenting 
to pay the rent. The right of the meerassidar to derive a rent from land for which be neither 

ys the public Revenue, nor finds a tenant, is certainly not acknowledged now, and pro- 
Ey Dever was so at any former time. Government, by the construction of tanks and water- 
courses in Arcot, enpply the water, which is the chief article in the expense of wet culti- 
vation, and has a right to see that the lands, ou account of which it has incurred so heavy & 
charge, are not without necessity left uncultivated, or exempted from their share of the pub- 
lic burdens. In many parts of Arcot, as has already been remarked, the soil is so poor, that 
previously to its being watered and converted into rice land, it would not have defrayed the 
expense of cultivation, and must have lain waste. In general the produce of wet is to that of 
dry land as five to one at least : if, therefore, we suppose that certain meerassidars possessed 
a piece of land which under dry cultivation yielded 2,000 rupees of annual Revenue tó' 
Government, it would, after being converted into wet or rice land, yield 10,000 rupees; but 
the tank which would be required in order to supply the water would probably cost Govern- 
ment a lac of rupees. The additional Revenue, therefore, which, Government would derive 
from this work would be 8,000 rupees per annum, which, making allowance for occasional 
repairs, would not be more than five or six per cent, for its money; and it would be much 
lesa, if we suppose that the meerassidars, when they did not choose to eultivete; were not - 
liable for the Revenue. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude, that Government; where it 
sunk eo large a capital, would expect an adequate retum ; and as this could only be obtained 
by the regular payment of the Revenue, it would not grant to the meerassidars a privilege 
which would defeat this object, but would follow the custom which we find at present estah- 
Lehed, of transferring the fund to other tenants when they failed to pay the rent. If the 
meerassidars, without cultivating themselves or finding a awamy-bhogam, or landlord's share; 
of 10 or 14 per cent. wi would, without any liability for the public Revenue, and withont - 
any expense, have derived, by means of a tank constructed at the sole charge of Government, 

an income from the land four or five times greater than before. No private person would 
make a tank on euch terms; and while there is no proof to the contrary, we cannot suppose 
that any Government would have done so either. 

7. lt appears from the reports regarding the Pounah territoriest, that the meerassidar of 

the Deccan, where meeras exists, is answerable for the Revenue whether the land be culti- 
vated 


* Mr. Ellig's Report, question 3d. 
t Mr, Chaplin's Report, 20tli August 1822, paragraphs 114 to 119. 
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vated or fallow.: That if he decline to cultivate or pay his rent, he may be compelled to — 
ive in a written deed of renunciation. That the right: of Government to dispose of the Appendix, No. 105. 
and after the long absence of the meerassidar is not disputed. That the meerassidat ets — 7 
back his land when his absence has not been long, and when it has been given in tem iA Minute by 
lease to another person, but not after a long absence, and its having been granted in deer Sir Thomas Munro, 
to another; and that though he is supposed to have a right, even fora century, to reclaim — 3! Dee. 1824. - 
his land, usage does not allow so long a period. These rules differ very little lom those of 
Malabar and Canara respecting private landed property; and if ever it was the custom to 
exempt the meerassidar of Arcot from rent when he left his land uncultivated, it was a cus: 
tom different both from that of other provinces and from that which haa long prevailed in 
Arcot itself. There is one case, and a very common one, in Arcot, in which no demand - 
can be made upon the meerassidar when the land is left uncultivated: it is when it cannot 
be cultivated in consequence of a want of water, i o, MEE 
' B. The waste in meeras villages in Arcot is supposed by Mr. Eliis to belong to the. 
meerassidars jointly; and- he supporia bis opinion by documents showing, that when & 
meerassidar sells his cullivated lande, he transfers by the same deed to the purchaser hig 
right in the produce of the waste, the quarries, mines, fisheries, &c. within the limits of 
the village. - But this appears to be a mere technical form, which can give no actual pro- 
prietary right in the waste. It is used in villages where there'is na waste as well as where 
there ia, and may be used where there is no meeras. It confers a right, but not the right 
of ownership, to the pasture of the waste lands, and the fishery of the tanks and nullahs 
in common with the other meerassidars of the village. The same right exists every where. 
In those parts of the Deccan where meeras is unknown, the ryota of every village reserve 
the fishery and pasture to themselves, and drive away the cattle of strangers, and derive 
just as much benefit from the waste as those of meeras villages; Such a right seems to be 
a natural one every where, and it is accordingly assumed by the ryots of every village, with- 
out ita being supposed that any formal grant ia necessary for the purpose. : Mr, Ellis does 
not seem to be very decided as to the nature of the property enjoyed by the meerassidar in 
waste. He admits that he cannot break it ap without the permission of the circar. He 
does not say that he has any specific share of it, or that he can sell it alone without the 
cultivated land, or that he can do more than sell with his arable his right of common in. 
the waste. . The circar.from ancient times has every where, even in Arcot as well as in other . 
provinces, granted waste in enam free of every rent or claim, public or private, and appears " 
ìn all such grants to have considered the waste as being exclusively its own property. . It. 
may be objected, that if this were the case it might give away the whole waste lands of 
a-village, and injure the inhabitants by depriving them of their pastures, - [t certainly. 
might give away the whole; but whether-the- exercise of this right would be injurious to . 
the inhabitants would depend ou circumstances, ^ If the lands, according: to the gencral 
custom of the country, were left uninclosed, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the e 
village would graze on them whenever the ‘crops were off the ground. If the lands were 
inclosed, the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of many other villages, whose . 
lands are entirely cultivated and inclosed, and who are in consequence often obliged to send . 
their cattle during the dry seasou to graze in distant jungles, and to incur a trifling expense 
for the wages of the herdsmen and the tax on pasturage, This expense, even where greatest, : 
could never have affected the right of the circar to dispose of the waste, though it might 
probably have induced it to compensate the meerassidar inhabitants for their loss, by some 
reduction in the assessment of their arable lands; - It has been supposed that in meeras : 
villages in Arcot, in the original compact between the circar and the first settlers, the ex- . 
clusive use of the waste was secured to those settlers: but it has already been shown, that - 
in all villages, whether meeras or not, the inhabitants reserve to themselves the exclusive 
use. of the waste. ` But this right is good only against strangers, not against the cirear, 
which possesses, I think, by the usage of the country, the absolute right disposing of 
the waste as it pleases, in villages which are meérae as well as in those which are not.* — [n 
the Deccan, iu meeras villages the corporation has not the right of disposing of unoccupied . 
land, but the circar has, . ETE pre gros e der m oe 
-. 9. All the lands of Arcot were at one time held, according to Mr. Ellis, under the joint 
or somadayem tenure, This tenure has been much praised by some Revenue authorities, 
-and its breaking up into the separate individual or palabhogum tenure, has been regarded 
as a calamity to the country. The happy atate of the natives in the joint tenure villages is f ' 
not supported by the fact of most of them having long since adopted the separate tenure. 
When this change took place is not exactly known; but it was probably the gradual work of 
time, long before the Company's government. - It appears in some places to have occurred 
at a very early period; for in many villages, but especially in those “ south of the Coleroon, 
the mnecrassidats t instead of dividing the cultivated lands periodically according to the 
shares held by each, appear, after having ouce divided them in that manner, to have de- 
clared the division permanent." Such a change is. the natural course of things, and must 
always precede every material improvement, and is only restrained from becoming general 
by over assessment or by difficulties regarding water, IF one part of the lands of a village 
has advantages over the other in these respects, the common tenure will be acceptable to the 
proprietors, by giving to all, in their turn, the benefit of the favoured land ; but where the 
' . advantages 
NEN 
A * Mr. Chaplin's Report, paragraph t14. Co ae a 
+ Board of Revenue, 5th January 1818, paragraph gt > Lot a 
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advantages of the several lots of land are nearly equal, the occupants will in general wish 
to keep their own permanently, because no man ever labours with the same spirit to im 
prove what he is to share with another, as what he ia to retain exclusively for himself. The 
common tenure has existed in many nations, but usually in the rude and carly stages of 
agriculture, and has always, I believe, been considered as hostile to improvement... I do 
not know that there is any cause to suppose that its effect haa not been the same in India 
as in other countries, for the same substantial ryots are seldom found in villages where this 
tenure exists, as in those where the individual tenure prevails, The common tenure is well 
suited to a country whose meerassidar ryots are poor, and whose Government looks always 
to its present wanta and little to futurity; because as the village community is bound to 
make all deficiencies of ita members, and to cultivate aud pay the rent of all the 
arable land for which there is water, Government, by this meang draws as much Revenue 
from the country as is possible under its then actual conditign. -> T a 
19. The system of paying in kind a share of the produce aa the Govergment rent, is also 
well adapted to the same state of things; because Government ig md sure of obtaining 
half the produce, or whatever its share may be, from the ryot, whether the crop be scanty. or 
abundant, and because the ryot is also sure of not being called on. for rent whea the crop 
has entirely failed, and he is perhaps unable to pay. Such a system, is better calculated to 
save the ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to eonble him to 
become wealthy. This protection to the ryot from the puyment of Revence in.a season of 
calamity, is the only advantage which appears to belong to the system: but, it ia an advan- 
tage which could be necessary ouly under a ngid system, and would pet be wanted under a 
more liberal one of assessment. The very existence of such a system in Arcot and other 
districts, where it is most prevalent, is a proof that, however igha Indian Revenue may be 
in the theories of Indian writers, in practice it bas always been heavy. Had the public 
assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, only a sixth. or a filth, or 
even only a fourth of the gross uce, the payment of. a fixed share in. kind, and all the 
expensive machinery requisite for its supervision, never. could have been wanted. The 
simple plan of a money assessment might have been at once resorted to, in the full.confi- 
dence that the Revenue would every year, in Le or bad seasons, ba easily and punctually 
paid. No person who knows any thing of, Indian Revenue cau believe that the ryot, if his 
fixed assessment were only a fifth or a, fourth of the gross produce, would not every year, 
whether the season were good or bad, pay it without difficulty; and not only do this, but 
prosper under it beyond what he has ever done at any former period, Had such a moderate 
assessment ever been established, it would undoubtedly have been paid in money, because 
there would have been no reason for continuing the expensive process of making collections 
in kind, It was because the assessment, was pot erate, that, assessments in kind were 
introduced or continued ; for a, money-rent equivalent to the amount could not have been 
realized one year with another. The Hindoo governments seem to have often wished that 
land should be both a hereditary and. a saleable property; but they could not bring theme 
selves to adopt the only practicable mode of effecting it, alow assessment, It is, however, 
sup by the Board of Revenve that it was low. The simple fact of ita baving been 
id iu kind is sufficient, were there nothing else, to disprove this opinion, The Board say * 
that the Mahomedan exactions converted the Hindoo tax into a laud-rent, reduced the lande 
lord to a land: occupant, who ceased to employ tenants, and. restricted himself. to such land 
as he could cultivate with his own servants, apd then Government transferred the vacant land 
to strangera. temporarily, and more, often, permanently. But there is no proof whatever of 
this former state of light assessment, of the time when it existed, or when the change begun; 
or when it reached its present standard, It ig somewhat singular, that the Board of Revenue, 
though they consider a light assessment, and the payment ia kind of a fixed share of the 
crop, a8 fundamental parts of the old Indien Revenue syatem, yet in their conjectures as to 
the origin of the custom of the Revenue of wet land kie dapes in kind, they never 
once think of ascribing it to any cause tending to fayour the ryot, but only. to those causes 
which tend to secure a bigh Revenue, | They say +t, “the fluctuation in the produce, in the 
value of the produce, the desire to obtain the utmost possible Revenue in times of high price, 
s knowledge of the fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, the impossibility of other 
wise obtaining so large a proportion of, the gross produce as 50 per. ceat. may all, or in 
, have perpetuated the custom of receiving in kind the Revenue: demandable from rice 
miri I never could discover the least foundation for. the assumption, that, the Hindoa 
assessment had been raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assess- 
ment which we now find did pot exist before that penod. We find the assessment as. high 
in the territories of Hindoo as of Mabomedan chiefs, Thia cannot have been owing to the 
rogress of the Mahomedan arms, because over many of the petty states they.never estab- 
fed more than a nominal dominion, nor ever. assumed the management of theis Revenue. 
Among the chieftains of the Northern, Circars, descended from the ancient sovereigns of 
Orissa, and who have for ages been in a great measure independent, as well as among many: 
of the rajabs of the Upper and Lower Carnatic, descended from the sovereigns of Vijean 
noggur or their deputies, and who also since the fall of that empire. have in e great degree 
beea independent, we find the same rate of assessment, amounting usually to about one-half, 
and fluctuating according to the soil from two-fifths to three-fifths of the gross produce, MA 
itte 
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, these chiefs to introduce a new and higher rate of assessimerit, because the pesheush imposed = 

` updi them by the Mahoniedans was trifling, was often withheld, and was generally less than _. Minute by 

‘they had paid to their own princes. The few imperfect records which have reached ùs of the Sir Thomas Manro, 

` Revenues of Vijeahüggur, the last of the great Hindóo powers, do not show that the assess- — 9! Dec. 1824, , 

* tettt waa lighter under that Góvérnmetit than ander its Mahomedan successois. If, then, 

n there ever did fi any age prévail throughout India à moderaté land-tax, its loss must be 
attributed to somé other cause than that ‘of Mahomedan invasion. After the time of the 

‘first fanatical tonquetors many of the’ Mahomédan pritices seem to hive been more en- 

‘lightened, and as much disposed to be moderate, as the former Hindoo rulers. Among these 

‘wete the Emperor Akbar Mollk Aubar, and other princes, by whoni great and systematic 

` reforms were introduced. “There is, however, no ¢ ound, éither from tradition or from record, 

“or fiom the present &teté of the country, fot believing that a moderate land-tax was ever 

, At any time throughout India the geheral principle of its Revénue system. It is much more 

‘likely, that s variety of systems have dlways prevailed in different provinces at the same time, 

, ome mioré, some less, favourable to thé people; some admitting of private landed property, 

‘some tejecting it. That in the same province different systems havé quomm at 

-different times; and that the system of all land being the property of the circar has 

‘sometimes succeeded that of private’ landed ‘property, and sometimes given way to it. 

' At Vijednuggur, the seat of the last great Hindoo Governinent, and in the countries 

‘immediately around it, where, ne to the theory of privaté landed property having 
been the ancient Hindoó system until destroyed by foreign ‘invasion, we might piae d 

"hope to see it in its greatest perfection, we find no trace on record of its having ever existed. 

“Inthe countries in the Peninsula it is most perfect in Canara, which’ was long, and in 

` Malabar, which was a considerable time, under a Mahomedati goveriiment. ” Next to these 

‘provinces it is most complete in Travancore, which never was subdued by that power. In 
‘Arcot and Tanjore it is fess valuable than in Travancore, and -in "Madura and "Tinnevelly 

ll less so than in Arcot. Ir d narrow stripe of country along thé eastern side of the 

‘Western Ghauts, from the south of Mysore to Sattarah, it is found nearly ià the same state 

‘as iu thé adjoining districts below the Ghauts. With the’ éxdeption of this narrow slip it 

‘is unknown in Mysore, in thé Southern Mabratta countty, in the Ceded Districts, and in the 
‘Northern Circars*. It is unknown at Bijapoor. It ig found farther north at Sholapoor, on 
‘the same footing as at Sattarah j but again disappears tò the édstward, ôn the Nizam’s frontier. 
‘In Sattarah the proportion óf meerassidars to other óccu ants of the land is two to one; in 

; Poonab, three to one; and iri Ahmednaggur, about equal," In Khandeis thére are very few 
,meerassidars, and it is thought by the collector, Captain Briggs, that ineera& has generally 
‘ceased in that province since its conquest by the Mahomedans iri 1306.) But Mr. Chaplin 
thinks that there is no proof that it existed antecedent fo the Mahoinedani conquest... The 

^meeras system was established in Ahmednuggur about the year 1600, by Mullik Ambar, the . 

" Mahomedan tulet of that province, and in some other provinces where it is fous and which | 
‘were long under the Mahomedan dominion. It is uricertain whethet it is of Hindoo or 
"Mussulman origin. lt is, nó doubt, possible that private landed property may in some 
countries have been swept away by the violence of Mahomedah invasion, and the lorig con- 
"tinuance of oppressive government ; but it is equally possible, that the same thing may bere 
been produced long before the Mahomedari conquest, by the wars among the Hindoos t an 
‘selves, and by the subversion of one great Hindoo empire by another; and is proba ‘a 
that enlighténed princes, both Hindoo and Mahomedan, secking the welfare of their su 
jects, may have either revived or introduced private landed property into their Soutien l 

“11, But the question regarding meeras is oné rathe of curiosity than of any real uti ity ; 

' fot in most districts the meeras is worth little, and has nó value that might. not be easi 4 
given to the lands in every province by a moderate reduction iri thé assessment. It is ger] 
more important to ascértain how this moderate assessment is to be gradually introduced, an 
private landed property reared upon it, than to seek to trace the origini an te oe 
of meeras, " It i$ only oti the Malabar coast that the meeraa yields such a landlord's FM 
to make it generally saleable. li Arcot it yields little landlord's rent, and though poina y, 
saleable can seldém be sold. : In the Southern Provinces it gives hardly any landlon is rent, 
‘and in thé Decean the assessment is usually so high as to leave little or none, and the lan 
‘when thrown up by the meerassidar can seldom pay the old rent, because the monea 

"tenure of the cultivator (oopari) prevents his bestowing the samé labour apai s a may 
therefore be assumed, that, except in a few districts, meeras land yields no nnl i er 
"But this does not hinderit from being a desirable property y for as à man canid al vays : x 
‘employment for his labour and stock, it is of great importance to possess lan i. S tard 
employment máy be secured. In circar land as well as meeras, ryots panna pai Sau 

` ord's rent} for it is evident that whenever they so far itaprove their lan dd eriv it 
- it more than the ordinary profit of stock, the excess is landlord's rent: tut th her : ^ 
sure of long enjoying this advantage, as they aré constantly liable to be Fuss ey 
injudicious over-assessment, While this state of insecurity exists, no body of su d 
landholders can ever arise; nor can the country improve, or the Revenne Tef on any sh 
foundation, ` In order to make the land generally saleable, to encourage the ryots P ^ 
M MM A € —À MÀ M — M LC a 
* Mr. Chaplin’s Report, paragraphs 130 to 137. : 
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it, and to regard it as a permanent heredita property, the assessment must be fixed, and 
Appeedix, Na 105. more moderate in general than it now is; and above all, so clearly defined as not to be liable 
to increase from ignorance cr caprice, This cannot be attained by receiving as Revenue a 
Stef tbe Country specific share of the produce in kind, because it is exposed to fluctuation from fraud and 
and Constion of many other causes, M because the usual share would be too heavy a tax un improvement; 
the Ievple or by a money-rent fixed according to the custom of the country, because though nominally 
fixed, it ia no where registered or accurately known, but is merely understood to be so much, 
er about so much. [t can be attained only by a moderate money assessment, fixed speci- 
fically on every separate field or piece of land, and accurately registered in the accounta of 
every village curnum and of every collector. This ia, in fact, no new system, but ia merely 
giving a more accurate form to the aystem of money-rents followed by the natives, where 
tuch rents prevailed. There can be no doubt that this system is perfectly adequate to the 
accomplishment of every object of improvement for which it is intended. All doubt that 
might bare existed on this subject ought to be removed by what hus happened in the Dara- 
mahl. It was supposed that, soon after the introduction of the permanent assessment into 
that province, the survey rates of assessment which had been previously established by 
Colonel Read were entirely abandoned between the mootabdars or newly-constituted pro- 
prietors and the ryote; but this is so fur from being the case, that the survey assessment was 
always considered by the ryots es their great land-mark, and it was it alone which, by fur- 
nishing them with a clearly-defined standard and maximum of rent, enabled them, when 
withdrawn from the protection of the collector and left to that of the mootubdars and the 
courts of justice, to which they were too poor to appeal, to undergo the experiment of such 
a system b nearly 20 years, and to revert from the mootahdar to Government with much 
less loss than could have been expected, and in some instances in a much better condition 
than they had ever been before., [n a considerable part of the land the mootuhdars found it 
advisable to lower the survey assessment, in order to induce the ryots to extend their culti- 
vation : in some cases they raised it illegally, by the aid of the influence derived from their 
situation; but in by far the greater part of the land the survey assessment still continued 
to be followed in the engagements between the mootahdar and the ryots. This long con- 
tinuance of a known and fixed assessment has begun to introduce saleable private landed 
property into the Daramahl, where it was never known before, « 1 do not speak of mootahs 
or zemindarries, because they are merely saleable portions of the Government Revenue, but 
or the single field or aggregate of fields which usually compose the possession of a ryot. Ia 
many mootahs several fields are saleable, and in some every field is so. This effect has been 
produced by the survey assessment: not from its moderation, for it ia hardly lighter than 
that of the native governments usually is, but from its having been fixed and so clearly 
defined as to leave no uncertainty, and thus to encourage one party to improve and the other 
.to purchase the land. This effect, too, has been produced under many disadvantages, and 
it would have been much more extensive had it been assisted by a lighter assessment, and 
not been impeded by the petty oppression of the mootahdarry system, The land which has 
' become saleable in the Baramabl bas been sold fiom two or three to 10 or 12 years! purchase, 
This is an advantage which it possesses over the old meeras land of Arcot, which though 
nominally saleable is rarely so, except in the neighbourhood of Madras or of towns on the 
coast, and those more commonly for building than for agricultural purposes. ‘It possesses a 
great advantage in its simplicity, for it is not a complicated property made up of various 
shares and fees, and bound to pay Government a large share of every improvement like that 
of the meeras, bul ia a fee sinple held immediately of Government, and liable only to the 
same fixed rent, however great the produce derived from improvement may be. , The lund of 
the Baramahl will probably in time all become saleable, even under ite present assessment. 
But private lauded property is of slow growth in countries where it has not previously 
existed, and where the Government Revenue is nearly half the produce; and we must not 
expect that it can be bastened by Regulations or forms of settlement; or by any other way 
than by adhering steadily to a limited assessment, and lowering it wherever, after full expe- 
rience, it may still in particular placea be found too high. By pursuing this course, or in 
other words by following what is now called the ryotwar system, we shall see no sudden 
change or improvement, The progress of landed property will be slow, but we may look 
with confidence to its ultimate and general establishment. We have never yet followed with 
erance any plan calculated to create or extend private landed property, and where we 
ave laid the foundation of auch a plan by a survey and fixed assessment of the land, as in 
the Baramahl, Coimbatore, and Arcot, and some other provinces, we have counteracted its 
design by injudicious leases and permanent settlements. owe 
` 12. "These settlements seem to have been adopted in deference to the example of Bengal, 
without sufficient knowledge of the claims of the ryots. The rights of the meerassidar ryote 
of Arcot and Tanjore were well known »t the time, but those of the ryots of other districts, 
"which were equally strong though not called meerassy, seem to have been but little under- 
stood. Most of the well-intended but visionary plans for the improvement of India by the 
creation of zemindars of whole districts or of single villages, appear to have originated in 
extreme ignorance of the state of the landed property of the country and the rights of the 
persone by whom it was held. It has been supposed by some, that the zemindars were the 
andlords of proprietors, and the ryots their under-tenante or labourers; and by others, that 
the sovereign was the sule Jandlord, and the ryots mere cultivating tenants. But the ryot is 
the real proprietor, for whatever in the land does not belong to the sovereign belongs to him. 
The demand for public Revenue, according aa it is high or low in different places and at dif- 
ferent times, affects his share; but whether it leaves him only the bare profit of his stock or 
a small surplus beyond it as landlord's rent, he is still the trae proprietor, and possesses al] 
i that 
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' that is not claimed by the sovereign as Revenue. The land in mos! of the provinces under 
the Madras government is occupied by a vast mass of small proprietors or ryots, holding prg- Appendix, No. 105, 
.perties of every size, from two or three to 2,000 or 3,000 acres, and sone few having whole — 
‘villages. These properties are in general very small; but they are of that extent which , Minute b 
: necessarily results from the limited means of the owners and the nature of the institutions of Sir Thomas Munro, 
‘the country.” The correctness of this description is not altered by the existence of great 31 Dec. 1824. 
- "possessions in the hands of rajahs and old zemindars in some of our provinces, because these 
' men are not private landholders but rather petty princes, and the ryots in their districts 
"stand nearly in the same relation to them as to the sovereign in the Circar distric*e, The 
‘ distribution of landed property differs in every country. . It ss different in Ireland from what 
- ‘itis in England, and in India from what it ia in either of those countries. ^ But we ought to 
take it ag we find it, and not attempt upon idle notions of improvement to force a distribuvion 
- of it into larger properties, when every local circumstance is adverse to its continuance in 
that state. The experiment has already been tried by the establishing of village zemindars 

‘ot mootahdars, and has already very generally failed. ; The event could not possibly have 

, been otherwise, of a measure whose object was to bring à new cluss of proprietors into vil- 
lages where the produce was too little for the old ones. Even in those villages which are 
still in the handa of the mootahdars, the object of having larger landed properties will 
entirely fail; because the properties by sale and division among heirs are fast subdividing, 

: and will soon dwindle into portions smaller than the properties of individual ryots. There 
are instances in which this has already happened, and t ey will soon become so numerous 
that the system must at no distant period die a natura] death. ' ME V 
13. There is no analogy whatever between the landlord of England and his tenants and 
the mootahdar or new village zemindar of this country and his ryots. In England the land- 

' lord is respected by the farmer as his superior.: ‘here the zemin at has no such. respect; for 

"the principal ryots of most villages regard him as not more than their equal, and often as 
their inferior, He is often the former potail or head ryot of the village, but he is frequently . 
some etty shopkeeper or merchant, or some adventurer or public servant out of employ. 
Whichever of these he is, he has usually rey little property: he has none for the improve- 
ment of the village, but on the contrary looks to the village as the means of Amproving his 
own circumstances, The ryots, by being placed under him, sink from the rank of tenants 
of the Government to that of tenants of an. individual. They are transferred from a su- 
perior, who has no interest but in their protection and welfare, to one whose interest it is to 
enlarge his own property at the expense of theirs, wha seeks by every way, however unjusti- 
fiable, to get into his own hands ell the best lands of the village, and whose situation affords 
him many facilities in depriving the ancient possessors of them. The rjots are jealous of a 

' man from whose new power and influence they have so much to fear, ` They frequently com- 

; bine, in order to keep down the cultivation, aad force him for their own security to give up 

' the village; and hence it has happeued, that on one side the opposition of the ryots, and 

"en the other the oppression of the new zemindar, have in many instances caused villages 
which were flourishing and moderately assessed to revert to thecircar, from inability to pay 
their assessment. ‘If we cannot make a permanent settlement with these village zemindars, 
neither is it possible to make one, or even a lease for a term of ears, with the ryots, because 
their properties are in general so small that numbers of them fail, and must fail every year, 

he most ordinary accidents. EMEN o vs i, 
font Some men are t to suppose, when they find in almost every district 200 or 300 ryota 
who require remission for a part, for the half or even the whole of their rent, that the assess- 

- ` mentis too high, or that there is something wrong in the system, and they proceed imme- 

: diately to recommend a change from the ryotwarry to something else." But assessment, 
though it is often the cause, ia not the chief cause of the failure of such ryots. Where the 
landed property of a district is distributed among many thousand ryots, and where there is 

‘no limitation to subdivision, except what is imposed by the produce of the land being in- 
adequate to the subsistence of the ryot, it is evident that there will be many gradations of 
ryots, descending gradyally from those holding the largest properties, to those holding 
portions of land too small for their maintenance. Itis alsoevident, that a lower assessment . 

> - will not prevent this, or cause any other change than that of making the smallest portion o 
land on which the ryotà can subsist somewhat smaller than before, without rendering im in 

". any degree less liable to failure.. , There are many ryots who fail from another cause, M icl 

. no abatement or assessment can remove, and which it is not desirable should be remove Dd 

:is occasioned by a spirit of independence among" the caste, of husbandmen, w ioh urges 
every labouring servant who can buy a pair of bullocks to quit his master, ant to tal ke lan 

. and cultivate for himself, , Jn this undertaking many fail, because the loss o a ulloc or 

. -an adverse season destruys their small means ; but by far the greater number finally succeed, 
i . It is like the spirit of adventure in 

. and their success adds to the resources of the country. p ae he neon 
trade, which, though it frequently ruins individuals, yet promotes at the same time the p os 
perity of the. country. We must, therefore, in a district containing 2000 or 3000 ryote 

. always expect to find 200 or 300 who are unable to pay their rent. .— r e must, aveond ling to 
usage, grant them remission for a few years until they can do wit out it, and eneo g 
rather than repress the spirit of independence, which we may be sure wil excite in asiy 

, - 15. Itis not necessary that we should bave either Pe the emintry. and neithe is requisite 

or leases with the ryots : neither of them is the usage of the , 

. for the security of the Revenue or the benefit‘of the ryot. a But though we cannot oben a 

_ permanent rent from each individual ryot, we. may, by a d a nent for every useful i 
obtain a Revenue from the whole body of the ryots, sufficiently n PRI a term ; 

"purpose. It will rise or fall somewhat with good or bad seasons, but the averag M 
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*—— of vears will be nearly the same. If we wish to make the lands of the ryots yield them a 
Apuna, Na. t05- landlord's rent, we have only ta lower and fix the assessment, and we shall then in tine 


hare the great body of the rsots possessing landed properties yielding a landlord'a rent, but 


Saeed tbeCounty amall in extent, They cannot be otherwise while their present institutions remain, as these 


abd Com inal al 
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, all tend to the subdivision of property. If in place of lowering the assessment, and letting 
| landed property rise in the natu way (we wantto have great landlords raised at once where 
! pone exist, and for this purpose create zemindars, and turn over to each of them some hun. 
| dreda of ryota, we should commit a gross injustice, because we should enable the zemindar 
in tine to degrade the ryots from the rank of tenants in chief to that of tenants at will, and 
often to that of moe cultivators ot labourers. 7( We say that we leave the ryots free to act 
and to make their own terms with the zemiridars or renters, and that if they are wronged 
the courts will protect them. We put them out of sicht, deliver them over to a supenor, 
aud then we tell them that they are free to make their own terms, and that there are courts 
to secure their rights. But with what pretence of juste can we place them under any set 
of men to make terms for their property, and to defen it against them in courts of law t 
They have no superior but Government; they are tenants in chief, and ought not to be 
obliged to make terma except with Government. But it is said that the zemindar does not 
infringe their rights, because he has no authofity to demand more than the dues of Govern. 
went, as regulated by the usage of the country, and that if the parties be left to them- 
selves things will find their proper level. They will find the level which they have found in 
Bengal and in several districts under the Government, and which the weak always find when 
they are left to contend with the strong. The question ia, whether we are to continue the 
country in its natural state, occupied by a great body of independent ryots, and to enable 
them by a lighter assessment to rise gradually to the rank of landlords, or whether we are 
to place the country in an artificial etate, by dividing it in villages or larger districts emong 
a new class of landholders, who will inevitably at no distant period, by the subdivision of 
their new property, fall to the level of ryots, while the ryots will at the same time bave sunk 
from the rank of independent tenants in chief to that of sub-tenants and cultivators. — It is, 
whether we are to raise the landholders we have, or to create a new set and see them full ? 
This question, i¢ is to be hoped, has been set at rest by the orders of the Court of Directors, 
te make the settlement with the ryots in all districts in which the permanent zemindarry 
sct;lement bas not been established. a * f 
16. In all those provinces whose Revenues are by ancient usare paid chiefly in money, 
surveys appear to have been made at different remote periods, in order to fix the assessment. 
In some districte they are only known by tradition, in others, they still exist in a mutilated 
shape in the curnum accounts ; but there is no certainty that these accounts belong to any 
particular survey, or that they are not made of fragmenta of several, or that the village ac- 
counts have not been so often altered by the curnums without any regular authority, as to 
contain no trace of any survey whatever, Though the village accounts were supposed to 
have a specific rate of assessment for every field according to the class to which it belonged, 
the collections were not made to conform very rigidly to this rate, but were nsually somewhat 
above or below it, according to the nature of the season and other circumstances. The farm 
or estate. of a ryot was generally composed of three parta: the first and principal waa his 
old farm, containing the lands which he always occupied ; the second, but much smaller part, 
containing land of an inferior quality, was called his kuttgootah, and was held at a low and 
fixed rent ; and the third was his cowle land, taken from the waste of the village, which he 
eultivated one, two, or more years, and then threw up or kept, according to the tenns of the 
eowle or engagement. In all cases where the rent of a ryot was raised, it was done by im- 
posing an additional assessment on his old farm. The Latt tah and’ cowle Jands were 
always exempted, both because to have imposed an additional assessment upon them: would 
have been regarded as a breach of engagement, and would have discouraged the extension of 
oultivanon, In some districta the addition made in one year to-the rate of assessment wad 
tuken off the next. In others it was continued, and fresh additions of five, ten, or fifteen 
per cent. being made at subsequent periode and rendered permanent, the aggregate of these 
extra additions frequently came in time to equal or exceed the original assessment. But 
there is reason to suppose that these additions were in a great measure nominal, and that 
they did little more than counterbalance the fraudulent reductions made by the curoume in 
the accounts of the original assessment. These extra-rates were usually unwillingly paid at 
first, and instead, therefore, of imposing them, it was often thought more adviabl td give 
the ryot a piece of waste land, the rent of which he was required to pay whether he could 
coltivate it or not, "The ruling power always endeavoured to encourage, or rather to force, 
the extension of cultivation, as a plea for drawing a larger Revenue from the country. ' The 
result of such a system pursued for ages, has been what was to be expected, namely, that 
the extent of land in caltivation and paying Revenue is much too great for the agricultural 
stock of thecountry ; that every ryot has more land than he can properly cultivete, and that' 
he is only prevented from throwing up a part of it by the well-grounded fear that the dif-- 
fercoce of rent would be thrown upon the part which-he retained. This is the state of cul- 
tivation generally throughout the Deccan, and it was, and still is ina great degree, that of 
most of the provinces which have fallen by conquest under the authority of the Madras 
Government. The excess of land occupied by the ryots beyond what they can adequately 
cult vate varies in different provinces, and is estimated at from one-tenth to one-third, and 
may be reckoned on an average at one-fifth.’ It is obvious, however; that by more land 
being occupied than could be properly cultivated, the rent must in time have adapted itself 
ty ths state of things, and become lower than it would otherwise have been, and that a fixed 
&svcavibent made on such rent would in general be favourable to the cultivators or ryots. It 
. © is 
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is also obvious from what has been said, that if, after making such & fixed nseessm - 
fect freedom were given to the ryots ta throw up whatever land they did not beprei d 
throw up about one-fifth of their land, and thereby diminish the Revenue nedily in the same 
proportion. , But this diminution would only be temporary, because as tbe ryots, by coneen- 
trating their agricultural stock upon a similar extent of land, would obtain a greater produge 
from it, their means would gradually inerease, and enable them to take and cultivate again 
the land which they hed relinquished., Under annual settlements and fluctuating oe 
ment, they are not very anxious about throwing up land, because they know that by the 
: custom of the country we can raise the assessment upon the remaipibg land aecording to its 
produce and improvement ; but whenever the assessment has beea fixed, they soon discover 
the advantage which it gives them, and endeavour to get rid of all their extra land. ; The 
liberty of doing so hae already been partially granted, and must be fully gránted to them ; 
for though i& will cause a temporary loss of Revenue, it, is @ sacrifice which ought to be 
made for the sake of securing the great public benefit of a permanent Revenue, founded upon 
the general establishment of private landed property, lt is the evey-varying’ aséesament 
which, has prevented, and as long as it continues will prevent, land from becoming a valuable 
property ; for even where the assessment is lowest, the knowledge that it pay af any time 
raised hinders the land from acquiring such a value ag to render ita saleable article; 
We cannot communicate to it the value which it ought to possess, ov renderit a private pro» 
perty capable of being easily sold or mortgaged, unless the publio assessment upon every 
part of it be previously fixed, . When it ig fixed all uncertainty i$ removed, and all land 
which is not absolutely over-assessed, soon acquires & value, which is every day increased by 
inprorenente made in consequence of the certainty of reaping. all the profié arising froni 
em, o o, K ea ds pg noce = Boado da who ds E 
-~ Az. The introduction of the. fixed assessment into the Baramahl, Coimbatore, and other 
Provincia, has not been so successful as it ought to have been jn establishing private landed 
property ;. but it has been as successful as could reasonably have: baea expected, when we 
consider that it had no fair trial, and that it, had hardly begun to operate when it was sups 
planted by a new system of permanent settlements iad leases,; Had it been left to produca 
its own effect undisturbed by s change, there can be little doubt but that private landed pro» 
perty would by this time have been: very generally established jn those provinces;. ; Its. pro 
gress would have been faster or slower according as the raté of assessment. was more or lesa 
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moderate, ‘The rate of assessment, though somewhat lower than that of the native princes, —— 


was generally bigh ;. but not: so high. as to prevent the gradual growth of landed property. 
Wherever it might in particular instances have been found to. produce the effeet, the evib 
would have been easily. remedied by a proportionate reduction, The survey: assessment, 
however, notwithstanding all the difficulties by which it was opposed, has laid the foundation 
of private landed property in districts in which it was never before known, in the Barameh], 
Coimbatore, and the Ceded Districts, and this beginning, will gradually spread over’ all.the 
land of these provinces. In the Baramahl land, has become balebe for several years’ pur- 
chase in many villages of every district, and even in Ahtore, the most highly assessed. of alk 
the districts.. In the Ceded Districts land has become saleabla in, two or three districts of 


the Bellary. division, and in: several villages'of almost every district'in the Cuddapore division, ` 


In all these districts the survey assessment bas, besides giving a beginning to private landed! 
property, simplified and facilitated the collectionof the Revenue, No'survey assessment’ of 
a great provuce can ever at once be made so correct ag not to require future alteration 3 
when, therefore, it-has: been completed with as much: care ns possible, a trial should-alwa 

be made of it for six orseven yeare, This‘ period, will be sufficient to discover all defecta ine 
” the assessment, A general revision of it should then.be« made, and wherever it, should: be 
found too: bigh it should be lowered, and it may then with safety to the. Revenue, and benefi 
to the people, be made: permanent, None of the districts, however; in which the survey: 
assessment has been introduced bad. the benefit of such a trial, as in all of them a permanents 
settlement or lease was introduced very soon after tlie completion of the survey. Coimba4 


tore was more fortunate than. the rest; it escaped the decennial lease, and is now the best - 


ordered; the most easily managed,: and the most thriving district under the Madras Governs 
ment. . A survey, assessment, baidet; its other: advantagea,, prevents thousands of disputes: 
and litigationg about rent. and ‚boundaries, and: it. furnishes a: standard by which- the 
Revenue .of the country can; at any time. be. raised or lowered, according, as the state-of: 
affairs may require an increase of the burdens of the, people, oz may admit. of their diminue 
tion; I trust.that we shall never have occasion to go beyond the original. assessment, and! 
_ that we ehallin;time be able to make considerable reductiona in it, Tha fixed assessment 
will not for some years have the same effect in encouraging improvement as it had before 
the introduction of the ‘leases. and ' permanent settlements, because- these measures. have 
shaken the confidence of theryots in tha continuance of the present system, and will render; 
them cautious in undertaking: improvements, lest they should be prevented from enjoy- 
ing the full benefit'of them, by bemg again placed under a renter or zemindar. Some 
years, therefore, must yet elapse before this apprehension can subside, and. the survey, 
assessment have its full effect in encouraging improvement and promoting the growth of 
landed property, -- BEJE ars à oe cad i h 
. 18.. There.are,, however, several extensive provinces ir which we have no control over x e 
assessment, and scarcely any. means of bettering the condition of the ryots; I mean the 
- Northern Citcars,, When these districte came into our possession, one part of them e 
"in the hands of zemindars, and the other and most valuable part was in the hands of, 


Government, and has since, by the permanent settlement, been made over to new zemindara, 


of our own creation., As in these provinces no fixed assessment has been introduced, ihe 
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the rights of the rvots been defined, the rvots can never become landholders, nor their lands 
acquire such a value as to make them saleable, It may be said that they have a right to 
be assessed only according to ancient usage, and that this right will secure them from 
undue exaction, and give them tbe same facility as the ryote of the Government districts, of 
rendering their land a valuable property; but many causes combine to prevent this, The 
ancient usage was in every little district or even village, It is not recorded or defined, and 
is very litle known tous. It is, I believe, ia the Northern Circars very generally so bigh 
as to leave the ryot no more than the bare recompense of his labour and stock, and thus to 
preclude his ever obtaining any portion ofa landlord's rent, Even supposing that usage 
cid leave to the ryot some surplus as landlord's rent, the zemindar might not permit him to 
enjoy it, He might raise the assessment, If he were an old zemindur or hill rajah, the 
fear of personal violence would deter the ryot from complaining; if he were a new zemindar, 
the ryot would, nine times in ten, submit quietly to the loss, not from fear of personal in- 
jury, but from the well-grounded fear of losing his cause in the court, He knows that the 
influence of the zemindar would easily procure witnesses to swear falsely on the question of 
usage, and that they would be supported by the fabricated accounts of the curnum, who ia 
entirely under the authority of the zemindar, and that if he even gained his cause it would 
be of no advantace to him, as the zemindar, without transgressing any law, would be able 
to harrass him in many ways, and make his situation uncomfortable. There is, therefore, 
no prospect, or but a very distant one, of our being able to establish landed property 
among the ryots of the Northern Circara, or to improve their condition in any material 
degree. In the old zemindarries, which are chiefly among the unhealthy hills, our prospect 
is as good now as ever it was, because we never there exercised any direct authority over 
the rvots, and could not expect to see landed property grow up among them, until time 
should gradually have wrought such a change in the manners and opinions of their leading 
men as to make them see the expediency of encouraging it.. But in the new zemindarriea 
we exercised a direct authority over all the inhabitants, and could bave raised their condi- 
tion and established landed property at our pleasure; but we lost the power of doing so by 
the permanent settlement. It may be said that Government having set a limit to its de- 
mand upon the zemindar, he will also set a limit to his demand upon the ryot, and leave 
him the full produce of every improvement, and thus enable him to render bis land a valu- 
able property; but we have no reason to suppose that this will be the case, either from the 
Lice of the new zemindars during the 20 years they have existed, or from that of the 
old zemindars during a succession of generations. : In old zemindarries, whether held by 
the rajahs of the circars, or the polygars of the more southern provinces, which have from 
a distant period been held at a low and fixed peshcush, no indulgence has been shown to 
the ryota, no bound has been set to the demand upon them. “The demand has risen with 
improvement according to the custom of the country, and the land of the ryot has no sale- 
able value; we ought not, therefore, to be surprised that in the new zemindarnes, whose 
assessment is so much higher, the result has been equally unfavourable to the ryoté.. The 
new zemindarries will, by division among heirs and failures in their payments, break up 
into portions of one or two villages; but this will not better the condition of the ryot. It 
will not fix the rent of the Jand or render it a valuable property: it will merely convert one 
large zemindarry into several small zemindarries or mootahs, and mootahs of a kind much 
more injurious than those of the Baramahl to the ryots, because in the Baramahl the assesa» 
ment of the ryots' land had previously been fixed by survey, while in the new zemindarries 
of the circars it had been left undefined, The little will in time share the fate of the gteat 
zemindarries: they will be divided and fail, and finally revert to Goverument; and the 
ots, after this long and circuitous course, will again become what they originally were, 
the immediate tenants of Government, and Government will then have it in its power to 
survey their lands, to lower and fix the assessment upon them, and to lay the foundation 
of landed property in the land of the ryota, where alone, in order. to be successful, it must 
laid. : mn s oss 
19. The state of the landed property of the country held almost everywhere by the ryots 
directly of Government, clearly points out to us what our revenue system ought to be, and 
that it cannot, consistently with nsage, be other than ryotwar, This term has been ofien 
much misunderstood, and been supposed to mean some mode of settlement entirely new, 
which overthrows all former rights; but tbis is altogether a mistake. The term itself is 
the ancient and common one of the country, and is used merely from the want of an Eng- 
lish one exactly corresponding with it. (f Revenue language it means à settlement with: 
the individual ryot who owns or occupies the land, and the receiving the public assessment 
from him without the intervention of any renter or zemindar. Whether the assessment be 
a fixed rent in kind, or a fixed share of the crop in kind, or commuted for money, or a fixed 
or varying money rent, it makes no difference; it is still ryotwar. All these varieties of 
assessment prevail more or less in the provinces under this Government. But though they 
all come under the genera] denomination of ryotwar, their effects on the prosperity of the 
country are very different ; and it is therefore an important object that the kind of ryotwar 
which is most conducive to improvement, namely, a fixed and moderate money assessment, 
should be ce where gradually introduced. Kut before we endeavour to make such a 
change in any district, it 1s absolutely necessary that we should survey its lands, and ascer- 
tain as nearly as possible its average revenue for a long series of years, If we attempt, 
without this previous knowledge, to eonvert a fluctuating into a fixed rent, we shall cer- 
tainly fail, even if cur knowledge should be so complete as to enable us to distribute fairly 
open the lend a fair assessment exactly equal to its former average revenue, This will not 
le s ficient, for the ryote will not agree to the change without some abatement. The 
abatement 
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‘abatement must not be nominal, a isti i i REVENUE; 
lute, and amount probably to eight piri dag id accounts, but be real and abso- Molins 
we expect success, If the ryot is continced that the ndi we must satisfy them it is so, if Appendix, No. 105. 
‘not be difficult to get him to accede toa fixed assess Binnie gh de riers ida aigi 
which is usually found in prevailing upon him to a, egret tal yao wes gnis E c -Mati by 
there is either no actual abatement, or that it is in " such a change is, that he thinks Sir Thomas Munro, 
and inconvenience to which he might be subjected in à fav Mi: ore mats Dr He kw quU dnte 
ment, In his dealing with any private individual petrus nep 
pay annually a fixed sum in money rather than a varyin jede Enna to. RC pilale ta 
would be more profitable. . He will follow the same mie in hi d QU 
ment whenever he is satisfied that he will be a gainer by i a 
ever, and convert a fluctuating grain into a fined Dien 
experience, industry and temper, which is not always found. This mur est mian of 
the progress of the work slow, but it ought not to discou y ene pesti baad 
. done, and what remains to be done will be more erfec calls SE ici 
delay leet of inr and rectifying formar od NH Us eppersuity which tke 
20, It bas been objected to the ryotwar system it pr 
pois ancien m and in lae: bat- Des ees peering mese im 
ension of its n d 1 inet it 1 i an 
Eee at uk cele ue peu e ee 
rek seems s be p Teason why the detailed should, more tieni gba * * 
inequality. Itis to good or bad cultivation, and other ci ‘a all 
settlements, that unequal taxation is owing, and it tak Aa sil EA A lead 
of the ryote, whether they are held imunediatél f Ge laine enw HM 
The use of a detailed settlement is not to gb Gee cien ien 
prevent what can never be prevented 
assessment, but to prevent the assessment, from being any whi veto fna ue 
‘with the best information respecting the resources ieee ci ae 
' pea rener of all lands, thowing the extent sto aR esr A de: aiabs cis 
judge, whenever there is a failure in thé Revenue, whether it arises from th 
or some other cause. - As it.is one main principle of Indian R abe dhat Mil ahd whee 
. cultivated, is liable to the public assessment, aad whe: Pascual n ento mn 
Rm a that, without the rai settlement, the ler the prar pun 
not be correctly ascertained. It has also : it i imp 
fixed Ss ape each field or lot. of land, feos is seins pires ‘Gistaats 
` according to the culture. This objection would be a j if i i 
the rent payable to Government should always catia with the nA but this es 
the case. : All that is necessary in fixing the Government rent is that it shall not b ilis ve 
than what the land is able to yield under the most ordinary degree of culture : whate WA 
produce is derived from any culture beyond this should go exclusively to tbe r "n n 
‘ment should have no share in it., Improved cultivation. will, of ane re ulate dhs ent 
between the proprietor or ryot and his tenant, but not between the ryot and Gove a = 
"and if Government is satisfied with the moderate rent arising from common siura apre 
' lands, if cultivated at all, will yield this rent, and there is no danvet that any fluctu n m 
; the degrees of culture will preclude the realization of the field enint, B patie a 
usage, where there is no fixed field assessment, Government receives in kind a hi h “hive 
- of the produce, or in money a high rent, and its rent, whether in kind or money, Sites with 
the produce, By the field assessment, Government will receive a rent somewhat lower tha 
the present one; and as it will be fixed, and not rise with improvement, it will be: mo s 
likely to be permanently realized. . Yt has been asserted, in speaking of the meerass i 
. _ vileges in the Carnatic, that the ryotwar assessment destroyed by violence all these iudi t 
, usages and customs, “ and so completely, that both Mr. Graeme and Mr. Ravenshaw ha 
-denied the existence of meerassy in these rovinces." . The ryotwar assessment. had t 
been established fout or five years when Mtr. Ravenshaw took charge of Arcot: Thea 
"ancient usages and customs had probably fallen into disuse, or the preservation ‘of the i 
“been deemed of little value, or they could not in so short a time have. been so lost as n 
éscape the notice both of him and of Mr. Graeme. ` Even ifit were true that the had been 
destroyed by violence, there can be no cause for attributing to the ryotwar an euet which 
‘might have been equally produced by any other mode of settlement. The ryotwar setile- : 
ment, when properly conducted, respects all private rights; to ascertain aut secure them 
„are among its principal objects. The carelessness or the over-zeal of collectors may 
ie : icd under my settlement whatever, if they are not restrained by superior 
21, It has been objected to the ryotwar system, that it is intricate, difficult of manage- 
ment, and expensive ; but experience contradicts these opinions, for wherever ryotwar has 
` been proper! established, it has been found to be more easy, simple, and efficient than any - 
other kind of settlement, The idea of its being more ex ensive arises from not considering 
that it includes all the expenses of collection which would be incurred by zemindars if the 
country were under them, and which would, in that case, be necessarily deducted from the 
amount of the Revenue, and not appear as a charge. One great advantage which the 


ryotwar settlement has over every other is, the strength and security which it gives to our 
overnment, 
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~  Goverament, by bringing us into direct communication with the great body of the ryots or 
Appemo, Na 105. landowners Objections may be urged to every system. It is enough to recommend it to 
Me our adoption, to know that it is the common one of the country. Itis one of the primar 
Sintendi the Contr obligations of a Government like ours to suit its rules and forms of local administestion D 
he Tera. the condition of the people, to provide every establishment which it may require, and not to 
withbold any thing which may be necessary to its efficiency, for the sake of avoiding either 
labour or expense. . . 24. i. C. 

#2, When we have determined the principles on which the Land Revenue is to be fixed, 
the next question is, “ by what agency is it to be managed ?” There can be no doubt that 
it ought, as far as practicable, to be native. Juster views have of late years been taken of 
this subject, and the Court of Directors have authorized the employment of the natives on 
higher salaries and in more important offices. There ia true economy in this course; for by 
at they will have better servants, and their affairs will be better conducted. It is strange to 
observe how many men of very respectable talents have seriously recommended the abolition 
of native and the substitution of European agency to the greatest possible extent, lam 
persuaded that every advance made in such a plan would not only render the character of 
the peuple worse aud worse, but our Government more and more inefficient. The preserva- 
tion of our dominion in this country requires that all the higher offices, civil and military, 
should be flled by Europeans; but all offices that can be left in tbe hands of natives with- 
out danger to our power might with advantage be left to them., We are arrogant enough 
to suppose that we can, with our limited numbers, do the work of a nation, Had we ten 
times more, we sbould only do it so much worse... We already occupy every office of im- 
portance. Were we to descend to those which are more humble and now filled by natives, 
we should lower our character end not perform the duties so well. The natives possess, in 

. as hich a degree at least as Europeans, all those qualifications which are requisite for the 
discharge of the inferior duties which they are employed, . They are in general better 
accountants, more patient and laborious, more intimately acquainted with the state of the 
country and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and are altogcther more efficient. 
men of business. Unless we suppose that they are inferior to us in natural talent, which 
there is no reason to believe, it is much more likely that they will be duly qualified for their 
employments than Europeans for theirs, because the field of selection is so much greater in 
the one case than in the other. We have a whole nation from which to make our choice of 
natives ; but in order to make choice of Europeans, we have only the small body of the Com- 
pany's covenanted servants, [f it be admitted that the natives often act wrong, it is no reason 
for not employing thems we shall be oftener wrong ourselves, What we do wrong is. not 
noticed, ot but seldom and slightly; what they do wrong meets with no indulgence. We 
can dismiss them and take better men in their place ; we must keep the European, because 
we have no other, or perhaps none better, aud because he most be kept at an expense to 

- the public, and be employed some way or other, whatever his capacity may be, unless 
he has been guilty of some gross offence. But it is said that all these advantages in 
favour of the employment of the natives are counterbalanced by their corruption, and 
that the only remedy is more Europeans with European integrity. . The remedy would cer» 
tainly be a rery expensive one, and would as certainly fail of success were we weak enough to 
try it. We have bad instances of corruption among Europeans, notwithstanding their liberal 
allowances; but were the numbers of Europeans to be considerably augmented, and their 
allowances, as a necessary consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be contrary to all expe- 
rience to Lelieve that this corruption would not greatly increase, more particularly as Govern- 
ment could not possibly exercise any efficient control over the misconduct of so many European 
functionaries in distant provinces, where there is no public to restrain it. If we are to have 
corruption, it is better that it should be among the Natives than among ourselves, because 
the natives will throw the blame of the evil upon their countrymen; they will still 
retain their high opinion of our superior integrity; and our character, which is one of 
the strongest supports of our power, will be maintained. No nation ever existed, in 
which corruption was not practised to a certain extent by the subordinate officers of Govern- 
ment. We cannot expect that India is in this point to form an exception, But though we 
cannot eradicate corruption, we may so far restrain it as to prevent it from causing any 
serious injury to the public interests. We must, for this purpose, adopt the same means aa 
are usually found most efficacious in other countries: we must treat the natives with cour- 
tesy, we must place confidence in them, we must render their official situations respectable, 
and raise them in some degree beyond temptation by making their official allowances ade- 
quate to the support of their station in society. With what grace can we talk of our pater- 
nal goremment if we exclude them from every important office, and say, as we did till ve 
lately, that in a country containing 15,000,000 of inhabitants, no man but a European sha 
be mtrusted with so much authority as to order the punishment of a single stroke of a 
rattan. Sach an interdiction is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for 
which no benefit can ever compensate. There is no instance in the world of so humiliating 
a sentence having ever been passed upon any nation. The weak and mistaken humanity 
which is the motive of it can never be viewed by the natives as any just excuse for the 
di«zrace inflicted on them, by being pronounced to be unworthy of trust in deciding on the 
petty offences of their countrymen. We profess to seek their improvement, but propose 
the means the most adverse to success. The advocates of improvement do not seem to 
Lave perceived the great springs on which it depends: they propose to place no confidence 
in the natives, to give them no authority, and to exclude them from office as much as pos- 
sible; but they are ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by the general diffusion of 
knowledge. Ro conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered in the darkest 
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ages; for what is in every age and every country | i i 

ges; fo y ag country the great stimulus to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but the prospect of fame, or ee or power; or what is even the um of great attain- 
ments, if they are not to be devoted to their noblest purpose, the service of the community, 


' by employing those who possess: them, according to their respective qualifications, in the : 


various duties of the public administration of the country. Howcan we ex 
Hindoos will be eager the pursuit of science unless they hate the same aai te 
other countries ? 1f Superior vi excel do not open the road to distinction, it is idle to 
, Suppose that the Hindoo would lose his time in seeking them; and even if he did so, his 
proficiency, under the doctrine of exclusion from office, would serve no other urpose than 
to show him more clearly the fallen state of himself and his countrymen. He would not, 
study what he knew could be of no ultimate benefit to himself; he would learn only those 
things which were in demand, and which were likely to be useful to him, namely, writing 
and accounts. There might be some exceptions, but they would be few: some few natives 
living at the principal settlements, and passing much of their time among Europeans, might 
either from a real love of literature, from vanity, or some other cause, study their books, 
and if they made some’ progress it would be greatly exaggerated, and would be hailed zw 
the dawn of the great day of light and science about to spread all over India. But there 
always has been, and always will be, a few such- men among the natives, without making 
any change in the body of the people. Our books alone will do: little or nothing: diy 
simple literature will never improve the character of a nation. To produce this effect it 
must open the road to wealth, and honour, and public employment.. Without the ‘pros ect 
of such reward, no attainments in science will ever raise the character of a eople..’ This 
yis true of every nation as well as of India: it ie trae of our own. Let Britain be subjugated 
by a foreign power to-morrow ; let the people be excluded from all share in the government, 
from public honours, from every office of high trust or emolument, and let them in every 
situation be considered as ynworthy of trust, and all their knowledge and all their literature, 
sacred and profane, would not save them from becoming in another generation or two a low- 
minded, deceitful, and dishonest race. ay ews MEN UN ve su 
28, Even if we could suppose that it were practicable, without the aid of a single native, 
to conduct the whole affairs of the country, both in the higher and in all the subordinete 
‘offices, by means of Europeans, it ought not to be done, because it would be bath politically 
end morally wrong. The great number of public offices in which tbe natives are employed 
is one of the strongest causes of their attachment to our Government; -In proportion as we 
exclude them from these we lose our hold upon them, and were the exclusion: entire, we 
should have their hatred in pue of their attachment: this feeling would be communicated 
to the whole population, and to the native troops, and would excite a spirit of discontent too 
powerful for us to subdue or resist. ' But were it possible that they could. submit silentl 
end without opposition, the case would be worse: they would sink in character, they would 
lose, with the hope of public office and distinction, all Inudable ambition, and. would degene- 
rate into an indolent and abject race, incapable of any higher pursuit than the mere gratifi- 
cation of their appetites. Jt would certainly be more desirable that we should be expelled 
from the country a ae than that the result of our system: of government should be 
such a debasement of a whole people. This is, to. be sure, supposing an extreme case, 
because nobody hag ever proposed to exclude the: natives from the numerous petty offices, 
but only from the more important offices now filled by them. But the principle is the same, 
the difference is only in degree; for in proportion as we exclude them from the higher offices 
and a share in the management of public affairs, we lessen their interest in the concerns of the 
community and degrade their character. ^: © > NE ao Stags ne Bee, 
24. It was from a conviction of the policy of extending native agency that, the establish- 
ment of the Revenue Board Cutcherry was recommended in 1822. The right of the people 
. to be taxed only by their own consent has always, in every free country, been. esteemed 
amongst the most important of all privileges : it is that which bas most exereised the minds 
of men, and which has oftenest been asserted by the defenders of liberty... Even in countries. 
in which there is no freedom, taxation s the most important, function of Government, 
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because it is that which most universally affects the comfort and happiness of the people, : 


end that which has oftenest excited them to resistance; and hence both its utility 
and its danger have, under the most despotic governments, taught the necessity of em- 
ploying in its administration the ablest men of the country. In this point, at least, we 
ought ta be guided by the example of those governments, and. employ intelligent and expe- 
rienced natives at the head of the Revenue to assist the Revenue Board. - If in other depart- 
. ments we give experienced natives to assist the European officers, shall we not give them in 
this, whose duties are the most difficult and most. important? . We cannot exclude them 
from it without injury to ourselves as well as to them: we cannot conduct the department 
‘efficiently without them, . But even if we could, policy requires that we should let them have 
a share in the business of taxing their own country. It attaches them to our Government, 
it raises them in their own estimation, and it encourages them, by the prospect of attsinin 
“a situation of so much distinction, to qualify themselves for it by a zealous performance o! 
their duty. Although we can never leave entirely to the natives the power of taxing the 
country, we ought to entrust them with as much of it as possible under our superintendence. 
We ought to make them acquainted with our objects in taxation, and with the principles on 
which we wish it to be founded, in order that, in communicating their opinions to us, they 
-may not be guided by the mere object of raising the Revenue, but that of adapting the 
Revenue to the wants of the State and the circumstances of the people. It is desirable 
that this knowledge should be widely diffused among the natives ; but it can only be effected 
by their having the benefit of free intercourse with us, and of acquiring experience in 1m- 
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ant official situations. They have the advantage of this intercours ; 
PNIS attached to Collectors ad to the Board of Revenue, ana already da thia 
lectors this advantage is rendered more general, by their hearing the opinions of tbe most 
intellizent heads of villages and of respectable inhabitants not in the service of Government 
and discussing in their presence questions of Revenue. This establishes confidence in us 
among the natives, and gradually extends among them juster and more enlarged views of 
the purposes for which taxation is intended, : . 

a5. This kind of intercourse, however, could bardly subsist or be productive of any ad- 
vantaze, if we adopted the opinions of most of the advocates of ieu settlements, that 
the collector ought not to enter into the details of Revenue, but leave the natives to conduct 
them, and settle with each other in their own way, and that he should confine himself to 
their general superintendence under the guidance of general principles. This appears to me 
to be a mistaken doctrine, which ought to be avojded; because, in order to maintain our 

wer in India, we must have able and skilful servants, and auch servanta could not possibly 

produced by merely learning a few general principles, without making themselves ac- 
quainted with the character of the people, and the rules and customs by s their trang- 
actions with each other and with the otlicers of Government are usually regulated. The 
good government of the country must rest very much on the talents of our local officera, 
as it is from them chiefly that Government must derive its own information; and hence 
there is no country in the world in which it is more absolutely necessary to have good public 
servants than in this. When an European is placed in charge of a district permanently 
settled, and belonging to a few great zemiudars, who conduct all the details of the assess- 
ment and collection of the Revenue, he has very little todo. No exertion is required from 
him, and be naturally becomes indolent, If the affairs of the district fall into confusion he 
cannot put them right, because as be has not made himself acquainted with the Revenue de- 
tails and local usages, and has no practical experience, be is ignorant of the cause of the dis 
order, and of the means by which it is to be remedied. Hia knowledge of general principles, 
however extensive it may be, will in such an emergency be of little use, because He will not 
know how to apply them to the local circumstances of the country. The duties of the col- 
lector of a province should be such as to make it imperative on bim to know the real state 
of the country, the amount of the assessment paid by the different classes of the inhabitants, 
its effects upon them, bat especially upon the ryots, in promoting or discouraging industry, 
and iu rendering them satisfied or discontented with their rulers, and to know all the details 
of internal administration by which the Revenue is developed and realized; for it ia only by 
possessing such SRoed that he can understand either what are the actual resources of 
the country, or the means 
Government. The duties of a public officer entrusted with the charge ofa province ought 
to be such ss to require the constant exercise of his faculties. Without this employment 
they become dull, and he is satisfied with remaining at the head of a province for the 
management of which he is totally unqualified, and it is probably not until something goes 
wrong that his utter unfitness is discovered, The civil servants of the Company mix but 
little with the native community ; they have no common interest with it, and it is only euch 
of them as bave naturally a spirit of inquiry, or as are forced by the duties of their situation 
to inquire, that know any thing about it, or can tell Government whether any particular law 
ia popular or the reverse. Government itself knows nothing of the state of the country, ex- 
cept what it learns from ite local officers. In other countries government and ita officers are a 
part of the community, and are of course acquainted with the effect ofevery public measure, 
and the opinion of the country regarding it; but bere Government is deprived of this advan- 
tage: it makes laws for a people who have no voice in the matter, and of whom it knows very 
litle, and it ia therefore evident that it cannot adapt its laws to the circumstances of the 
eople, unless it receives accurate information upon this subject from active and intelligent 
Focal officers, whose duty it is to investigate carefully the condition and opinions of the 
inhabitants, and to report upon them. But these officers can acquire this information only 
through an establishment of experienced native servants, who have, beyond all other men, 
from the very nature of their official duties, the best means of obtaining it, Intelligent 
collectors are necessary at all times, but more especially when it becomes expedient either 
to raise or lower the Revenue, Such an operation requires not judgment alone, but 
great knowledge of details, and if undertaken without these essential requisites would be 
roductive of much mischief. We ought, therefore, not to be satisfied with a superficial. 
Lnowledge of the general state of the country, but make it a part of our system to obtain 
the most minute and eccurate information concerning its internal condition, and preserve 
and accumulate that information in clear and detailed Revenue accounts and statistical 
statements. 

26. In comparing our internal administration with that of the native princes, it may be 
said that we bave perhaps been more successful in our Judicial than in our Revenue insti- 
tutions. In the criminal branch, the extent of our power has rendered the apprehension of 
criminals more sure; and in spite of the difficulties of conviction arising from the Maho- 
medan law, punishment is as certain, and justice much more so, than before. I doubt ifin 
civil judicature we have the same advantage yet, or ever can have, until we leave to the 
natives the decision of almost all original suits, The natives can hardly be said to have had 
any regular system. What it was has been well described by the late commissioner of the 
Deccan * ; but their decisions by various local officers, by roprus, punchayets, and the prince, 
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ensed as much real justice as our courts, and with less delay and expense; for the native Appendix, No. 105. 
Judges, whatever their irregularities were, had tha great advantage o underatanding their mE 
‘own language and their own code much better than ours are ever likely to do, Our _, „Minute by 
judges will, however, improve every day from longer experience, and the expense to the Sir Thomas Munro, 
suitors, both of time and money, be much reduced. Our judges, even now, are in general , 3! Dec. 1834. 
more efficient than our collectors, In this country the Judicial require perhaps less talent ` 
than the Revenue duties; they are less complicated, and are not, like them, affected by ad- 
verse seagona, or by peace or war, but are ponti by fixed rules, and require in general little 
more than temper and assiduity. The district moonsiffs, or native judges, are a great im- 
provement on our judicial institutions, They have relieved the zillah courts from a great 
mass of small suits; they get through. a great deal of work, and there ia reason to infer that 
it is performed in a satisfactory manner, because the inhabitants crowd to their courta, be- 
cause the proportion of appeals from their decisions is not large, and because it has not been 
found necessary to dismiss many for misconduct. They will every day become more 
respectable, when it is found that the corrupt and indolent are punished, and that the dili- 
gent and upright are allowed to hold their situations permanently, Their jurisdiction was 
extended in 1821 to matters amounting in value to 500 rupees, and it might with great 
utility be extended much further. It will in time absorb almost all original suits with 
great dint ge to the community, and leave to the zillah. judge bardly anything but 
appeals, T e NM: 
27. There was nothing in which our judicial code, on its first establishment, departed 
more widely from the usage of the country than in the disuse of the punchayet. When this 
ancient institution was introduced into our code in 1816, there was so much objection to it, 
both at home and in this country, lest it should become an instrument of abuse, that it was 
placed under so many restrictions as to deprive it of much of its utility. It was unknown 
to some of the Company's servants as anything more than a mode of private arbitration : 
it waa known by others to have been employed by the natives in the decision of civil suits, 
and even of criminal cases, but it was imagined to have been so employed, not because they 
liked it, but because they had nothing better: and it was opposed by some very intelligent 
men, on the ground of its form and proceedings being ultogetber so regular as to be quite 
incompatible with the-system of our courts. All doubts as to the popularity of punchayeta 
among the natives must now have been removed by the reports of some of the ablest servants 
of the Company +, which explain their nature, and show that they were in general use over 
extensive provinces. The defects of the punchayet are better known to the natives than to 
us; yet with all its defects they hold it in so much reverence, that they say, " where the 
punj sits God is present." Io many ordinary cases the punchayet is clear and pun in its 
decision, but when complicated accounts are to be examined it is often extremely dilatory. 
It adjourns frequently ; when it meets again some of the members are often absent, and it 
sometimes happens that a substitute takes the place of an absent member, All thia is, no 
* doubt, extremely irregular; but the native government itself is despotic and irregular, and 
every thing under it must partake of its nature. These irregularities, however, are all sus- 
ceptible of gradual correction; and indeed, even now, they are not found in practice to pro- 
duce half the inconvenience that might be expected by men who have been accustomed to 
the exact forms of English courts of juditature.. They ought not to prevent our employin 
the punchayet more than we have hitherto done, because its duties are of the most essenti 
advantage to the community, and there is no other possible way. by which they can be so 
well discharged. , The natives have been eo long habituated to the puncbayet in all their. 
concerns, that not only in the great towns, but even in the bats pe a sufficient number of 
persons qualified to sit upon it can be found. We ought to avail ourselves of their aid, by 
extending the range within which the operations of the punchayet are now confined. lta 
cognizance of all suits within a certain amount, both in the zillah and district moonsiff's 
courts, should be abolished, and neither party should have the option of declining its juris- 
diction, The same rule should hold in all cases tried by the collector, : The use of the 
` punchayet in criminal trials has been recommended by severel persons, end among others 
by a very intelligent judicial officer}, who submitted a draft of & Regulation for the purpose. 
I'am persuaded that the measure would be very beneficial, and that until it is adopted facts 
will never be so well found as they might be. . The eee of the punchayet, inde- 
pendently of the great help it affords us in carrying on the business of the country, gives 
weight and consideration among their countrymen to those who are so employed, brings us 
in our public duties into better acquaintance and closer unign with them, and renders our 
Government more acceptable to the people. AN ES : E 
28. None of the changes in the customs of the country, introduced with the judicial code, 
were better formed for the vexation of the people than the system by which the police was 
in.some districts, erected into an establishment by itself, and separated from all others. 
This separation was by many regarded as a great improvement, for it was cci n. 
EAMDEM A a A ^ , 
* Since writing this paper I received, on my last. journey through the Carnatic, from the zillah 
judge of Chittoor, a letter which he had received from a district moonsiff, and as it conveys a very 
good idea of the character of a considerable portion of the class to which he belongs, I have inserted 
a copy of it in the Appendix.—See p. 476. i yu 
+ Mr. Elphinstone, Sir John Malcolm and Mr, Chaplin. - 
1 Mr. Wright, judge of North Arcot. 
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that the businesa of the police would be conducted with more regularity and efficiene 
y a class of men whose time should be devoted to thia duty only, than by any class who 
had other duties to attend to. But thia system, besides beir 


' r , n ag objectionable in many points 
had oue main defect, in not being founded in any of the usages of the country ; for no ien 


for any part of the municipal administration can ever answer that is not drawn from its 
ancient wsttutions, or assimilated with them. The new police establishmeut resembles, in 
some degree, an irregular military corps, It was directed by the zillah magistrate; it was 
spread over the country, iu small guards, at every town and principal village ; “it was entirely 
independent of the district and village local authorities, and subordinate only to its own 
daroguhs and petty officers; it had na common interest with the people: it seldom knew 
anything of the neizhbourhood in which it was stationed, and had no means of discovering 
otenders but the village watchers, who had been withdrawn from their ancient masters the 
tehsildars, and placed under its authority for this purpose. It soon learned to make the 
use which might have been foreseen of the power which it possessed: it harassed the heads 
and curnums of villages by constantly summoning them before it, under the pretext of 
inquiring into imaginary offences, and often extorted money from them as the price of 
exemption from this grievance; it often obtained money from some of the more respect- 
able inhabitants, by raising reports of irregularities in their families, and threatening to 
bring them forward for public investigation; it also got money by releasing persons whom 
it had threatened to send to appear as witnesses regarding some pretended offence; and its 
abuse of authority was the more felt from the low rank of its agents, who were in general no 
better than common peons. This very circumstance, of placing the dregs of the people 
above the more respectable classes, was of itself a serious evil, and was regarded by them ag 
a most oppressive measure. "Such a police had no interest in the peace of the country, 
because it knew that in tranquil times its services were less wanted, and that its numbers 
would probably be reduced. Its gains were derived from disturbance, and its importance 
increased in such times, and it was therefore its business to exaggerate every disorder and 
to keep up alarm. It was altogether a harsh and vexatious system of espionage. We have 
now, in most places, reverted to the old police of the country, executed by village watchmen, 
mostly hereditary, under the direction of the heads of villazes, tehsildars of districts, and 
the collector and magistrate of the province. The establishments of the tehsildare are 
employed, without distinction, either in police or Revenue duties, as the occasion requires; 
and it is the intimate knowledge of the inhubitante and of the country which they and the 
village servants acquire from their occupation in the Revenue, which enables them to discover 
by whom offences are committed much more readily than could possibly be done by mere 
police servants. The village and district servants, as well as the tehsildar, under whom 
they act, are deeply interested in the good order of the country, and they have therefore the 
strongest motives for exerting themselves in preserving its peace. : 
29. What is usually called police can seldom prevent crimes: it can seldom do more than 
secure the greater part of the offenders, Much has been said and written in favour of a 
preventive police, but I do not Enow,that the attempt to establish it has ever been successful 
in any country. When a vigilant police renders detection and punishment more certain, it 
no doubt acts as a preventive, in so far as it deters from the commission of crime. The only 
efficient preventive is the improvement of manners, in which the punishment of offences can 
have very little share... A moderate assessment, Uy mating. all to find employment, and to 
live, is, next to the amelioration of manners, the thing best calculated in this country 
to diminish crimes. It is generally found thet theft and robbery are most frequent in dis- 
tricts over-assessed, aud that in seasons of scarcity they become common in districts in 
which they were before of rare occurrence. Our present system of police is very well suited 
to its object, and is perfectly equal to all the purposes of its institution, though it is not 
always so well directed as might be wished. This, however, is not to be wondered at: it 
arises from our inexperience, and is not to be removed by any new rules, but solely bv longer 
experience. The districts in which gang robbery and plundering are most prevalent are 
some parts of the Northern Circars, and is occasioned by our want of control over the petty 
hill chiefs, and by the vicinity of their unhealthy hills and jungles facilitating the escape of the 
offenders. Those in which murder and maiming are most common are Malabar ard Canara. 
In Malabar it ia to be ascribed chiefly to the depraved habits of the lower classes of the 
Moplahs, and in Canara to those of the Seddees, a race as bad as the worst of the Moplahs, 
bat fortunately very few in number. They are: the descendants of Abyssinians, formerly 
employed in the armies of the Mahomedan kings of Bijapoor, many of whom rose to the 
highest ranks in the State, and enjoyed extensive Jagheers, on which numbers of their country- 
men were settled. "Those who now remain are chiefly herdsmen or cultivators, and are in 
general poor. The atrocious crimes of murder and gang robbery are much less common in 
districts which have been long under the Company’s government than in those of more 
recent acquisition, and are everywhere gradually diminishing. The frequency of crimes in 
most of the countries which have fallen by conquest under the British dosi within the 
last 39 years, as well as in many of those received from the Nabob of the Carnatic, does 
not arise so much from anything in the nature of the people, as from the encouragement 
iven to every kind of disorder by a long succession of wars, misgovernment and anarchy. 
Piras those times the sovereign power was too weak to restrain the disorders of its tribu- 
taries and subordinate chiefs. Gangs of robbers were protected by every little chief; and 
even where they were not protected ii found security 5 the dt HU petty independent 
jurisdictions enabling them to escape from one to another. Much was done by the Mysore 
Mutsulman Government to eradicate these disorders; but its duration was too short, and 
it was too much occupied in foreign war to have had leisure to remedy them eon 
. e 
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The gangs which formerly lived by plunder are now much diminished by death and other 
. causes; but there are still, probably, several thousand men scattered over our territo $ 
- -whose business, from their earliest days, has been robbery, These men, and perhaps their 

immediate descendants, must pass away before robbery as a profession can be destroyed, 

30. In estimating the state of crime and the efficiency of the police, we are generally 
guided by the calendars of the magistrates and criminal judges, and the reports of the 
circuit judges. But these documents alone, without the consideration of many other cir- 
cumstances, will not enable us to form any just conclusion; and even with the greatest 
attention to every circumstance, it is difficult to arrive at anything like ‘accuracy. Many 
incidental causes tend to swell the number of crimes at one time more than another; peace 
or war, plenty or famine; the disbanding of troops in our own or the neighbouring countries ; 
the passage through the country of a greater or smaller number of brinjarries, who are gene- 
rally robbers. Besides these there are causes of an official nature, which give a very great 
increase or decrease of crime where there is little real change. In some districts the 
, magistrates and police apprehend great numbers. of persona on groundless suspicion. or for 

trivial matters, of which no public notice ought to have been taken. These irregularities 
arise from the ignorance and the over-zcal of the native servants, or from their carelessness, 
and not unfrequently from that of the magistrates.: The best way of ascertaining with 
tolerable accuracy the increase or decrease of crime, would be by a compatison of the 
number of the higher crimes in periods of 10 or 15 years. If we include petty thefts, or 
even burglary, we shall be led to an erroneous conclusion, for in this country most of the 
offences called burglary are little more than petty theft, They do not generally involve 
house-breaking, but are much oftener confined to the carrying away some trifling article 
from a hut or house, which is either open or entered without violence. Crimes are no doubt 
sometimes concealed from fear and other causes; but I believe that the number actually 
committed is usually overrated, and that many-of the burglaries and robberies said to have 
been ascertained, but none of the offenders discovered, never actually took place. If, what 
is not uncommon in India, eight or ten thieves from a distant province enter a district, and 
after robbing a few of the inhabitants, or their houses, disappear, an alarm is raised, state- 
ments are brought forward of losses which never happened, in the expectation of obtaining 
a remission of rent, and the magistrate himself is sometimes too easily led to give credit 
to these reports, and to represent the district as being in an alarming state, and to call for 
an increase of his establishment in order to meet the difficulty ; whereas, if he had given 
himself leisure to investigate the reports, he would have found that his district was just in 
its ordinary state, + : Liner Prat 

31. From the first jatroduction of our judicial regulations, the eople of the country have 
‘been accused, both by the magistrates and judges, of not sufficiently aiding the police. 
The complaint of offenders escaping, because people do not choose to appear as prosecutors 
or witnesses, from indolence, apathy or distance, is common to all countries, and ie as little 
chargeable to India as to any other. I believe that if the matter were fairly examined, it 
would be found that the police derives much more gratuitous aid from the people in this 
country than in England; but we ‘expect from them more than ought to be required in any 
country, ' As the Mahomedan law officers in criminal trials rejected not only the evidence 
of the police but of all public servants, it was thought advisable to remedy this inconve- 
nience by making two or more of the most respectable inhabitants of the village to which 
any criminal was brought for examination, attest the depositions, in consequence of which 
they were obliged to make two journies to the station of the zillah court, and many of them 
were obliged to perform this duty twice a-year, because the better their character thia aore 
likely they were to be called upon as witnesses. They often complained of this heavy 
grievance, but it was not till lately that they were exempted from it, es it was MD by 
most, of the judges as a duty which they owed to the public, and were: bound to perform. 
"The performance no doubt facilitated the business of the judge with the Mahomedan law 
officer; but it was certainly most unreasonable to expect that a respectable shopkeeper or 
merchant should be always ready to leave his house and his own affairs, end to E 
an expensive journey about a trial in which be had no concern, merely for the nke Ta 
public justice. Many of the judges have, however, done justice to the character : the 
people in their support of the law, and stated that they have of late shown great een 
m the reservation of the peace of the country, and gallant behaviour in attacking robbers *. 
32. We should be careful that, in our anxiety to form an efficient police, we do not sacri- 
- fice the comfort of the people, and establish a system of general vexation and oppression. 
There is nothing by which we are so likely to be unintentionally led into systemate € 
tion as by schemes of police, registering the inhabitants of villages, making them ise : e 
for each other, dividing them into classes to keep alternate watch, making them SUN x 
their absence. All these are fond imitations of the Saxon tithing; a system we: enough 
calculated, in an ignorant age, among a poor and scanty population, to enaure peace haa : 
personal safety, but calculated af the same time to check every improvement, ith o P 
'tuate poverty and ignorance, and utterly unsuitable to a populous an sien y “ Y S 
In countries which have attained any degree of civilization it is always foun s o. p D 
vide for the police at the-public expense, and to leave the people at perfect heey Ed a 
their several occupations without any restraint, and without any call upon them or p 
duties. . The 
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* Reports, 13t Judge, Southern Division, 23d December 1823, paragraph 47 ; 3d Judge, Western 
Division, 31st July 1832, paragraphs 50 and 51. 
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The nuniber of persons apprehended, released and punished, gives, though not an accu- 


Avec No 125 rate, yet à general idea of the atate of crime in the country, The following is the Abstract 


State od the Coantry 
ani Cons , oa uf 
the l'ex. 


for the last six months of 1823, it is taken in preference to a sintilar period iu 1824, because 
in that year the number of commitments was swelled by the famine driving many poor people 
to seck a subsistence by robbery, and plundering hoard 


s of grain. ^ 


ABSTRACT of the Number of Persons apprehended, released and punished from 
` the 1st July to 31st. December 1823. 


By the 
Criminal Jade. 


By the 
Court of Circuit, 


Poujdarry 
Adewlut 


Aj prehended, By the Magius, 
Acquitted and released 
Convicted and panished 


Sent to the Criminal 
Judge - - - 


23,183 


Total - - -= 


A short Abstract of the civil suits for the firet six months of 1824, taken from the Report 
of the Sudder Adawlut of the 8th of November 1824, shows that the operations of the ditfe- 
rent civil courts appear to keep pace with the demande of the country. 


* 


ABSTRACT STATEMENT of Suits in all the Zillahs, from the 1st of January to 
: the ast of July 1824. 


Before the Judge PEE 
— Register - 
— . Sudder Ameen 


1,707 


meremme 


2,551 | 3,198 
———Ó ee 
25,078 20,594 
> 10 26 


1,593 | 656 


Total - - - 


Before the Districts Moonsiffs 
— District Punchayets 
— Village Moonsiffs - 
— Village Punchayets 


It is observed by tbe Sudder Adawlut, that ^ the whole number of suits depending on the 
first of July last in the zillah courta is far short of the number which they may fairly be 
expected to dispose of within a period of six months;” and that “ the number of causes of 
older date than 1822 pending in all the courts on the first of July last, was but 30 ofiginal 
swts and*44 appeals. 

34. The peculiar character and condition of the ryota require that some laws should be 
made specially for their protection, The non-resistance of the ryots in general to oppres- 
sion, has been too little attended to in our Regulations. We make laws for them as t ough 
they were Englishmen, and are surprised that they should have no operation, A law might 
be a very good one in England and useless here. "This arises from the different characters of . 
the people. In England the people resist oppression, and it is their spirit which gives 
efficacy to the law: in India the people rarely resist oppression, and the law intended to 
secure them from it can therefore derive no aid from themselves, Though the ryots fre- 
quently complain of illegal exactions they very seldom resist them: they more commonly 
submit without complaining, and they often abscond when they have no longer the means 
of paying them. It is in vain to caution them against paying, by telling them that the Jaw 
is on their side, and will support them in refusing to comply with unauthorized demands, 
All exhortationa on this head are thrown away, and often listening to them they will the 

-> very 
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very next day submit as quietly to extortion as before. Some of the more bold and intelli- 
gent, it is true, withhold payment and complain; but the number is so &mall as to have no 


, gensible effect, for the great mass submit quietly, and will continue for generations to submit, 


until a total change shall have been wrought in their character, There is nothing éxtra- 
ordinary in this; it is the natural consequence of their condition. They had always under 
their native princes been accustomed to implicit submission to the demands of the govern- 
ment officers, Both they and their princes five long since been under a foreign yoke ; first 
of Mahomedans, and afterwards of uropeans; and the exclusion of both from all share in 
the government has rendered the ryots of less consideration, and made them stilt less dis- 
posed to resist unauthorized exactions than under their ancient native rulers. As, therefore, 


` they will not protect. themselves by resisting injustice, we must endeavour to protect them 


by laws which would be unnecessary in England, or in almost any country not under a 
foreign ‘dominion ; and we must, for this salutary purpose, invest the collector and magis- 


. trate, the person most interested in their welfare, with power to secure them from exaction, 


. 


by authorizing him tó make summary inquiry into all illegal exactions, to recover the amount, 
to restore whatever is recovered to the ryots, and to punish the offenders. ` We suppose that 
our laws are founded on just principles, and that they must therefore have the samẹ bene- 


_ ficial operation here as at home; but we forget that that one great first principle, the freedom 


of the people, from which they derive their influence, does not exist here. Our institutions 
here not resting on the same foundation as those of a free country, cannot be made to act 


in the same way. We cannot make the inanimate corpse perform the functions of the living , 


body; we must, therefore, in making Regulations here, think only of their probable effect 
in thia country, not of what such Regulations have or might have in England. We must 
often entrust powers here which we would not there. | We must even sometimes make a man 
a judge where he may be said to be in some degree a party; but in this case we are t 
cousider whether it is not indispensable to the protection of the people, ~ >- | 

35. For some years past it has been the object of Government to f 
sible, and the few Regulations which have been passed are less to provide for new matters 


` than to cancel or amend former Regulations, found to be unsuitable to the circumstances of 


the country. Two great evils which resulted from the joint operation of our Judicial code 
and Revenue ‘system were, the frequent distraint of the property and imprisoninent of the 
persons of the principal ryots-on account of balances, The confinement usually continued 
for many years; the prisoners frequently died in thé course of it, and the debt was seldom 
realized. The default was sometimes occasioned by fraud, but much oftener by inabilit 

arising from unavoidable losses, and it was always difficult to ascertain the real cause. It 
has been the main end of the provisions of some late Regulation to lessen these evils, and if 
they produce the desired effect, which thete is little reason to doubt, they will confer 2 most 
important benefit upon the people, The meis of distraint has been already greatly dimi- 
nished, and the collector of Salem, in his Report of last year, observes that the whole of the: 
Land Revenue of that province, amounting to about 17 lacs of rupees; had been realized 


. without a single case of distraint. ‘It was my wish to have abolishe altogether the punish-' 
e 


ment of imprisonment for arrears of land-rent, because I thought that the loss from fraud 
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would never be very considerable, and that it would be better that the Revenues should suffer _ 


it than that a remedy so: harsh and unpopular should he continued ; but it appeared safer, 
on the whole; to adopt the opinion of my colleagues, that the power of imprisonment should 
be retained but its exercise limited. The good effects of this measure have already been 


extensively felt; the imprisonment of a ryot for a balancd of rent is now a rare occurrence. 


On the goth of September last the number of persons in gaol under this Presidency, confined 


by the several collectors for arrears of rent, was 45;* but of these only two were ryote, the’ 


rest were adventurers, who generally engaged in farming the sale of spirits, intoxicating 


drugs and tobacco, and are usually fraudulent defaulters. When we consider that the land- ~ 


rent is collected from 954,952 individuals holding immediately of Government, this result is 
extremely satisfactory. Ae xtd po Ee j 


36. Our great error in this country, sung a long course of years, has been too much’ 
ition of the people, with hardly any know 

ledge of the means by which it was to be ‘accomplished, and indeed without seeming to think ` 

, that any other than good intentions were necessary.. It is a dangerous system of govern- 


pene in ettempting to better the con 


ment in a country of which our knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by the 
"desire of settling every thing permanently ; to-do every thing in a hurry, and in consequence 
wrong, and in our zeal for permanency to put the Mn out of our reach. The ruling vice 
of our Government is innovation ; aud its innovation has been so little guided by a knowledge 
of the people, that though made after what was thought by'us to be mature discussion, must 
appear to them as little better than the result of mere caprice: { We have, in our anxiety to 
make every thing as English as possible in a country which resembles England in nothmg, 


„attempted to create at once, throughout extensive rovinceà, a kind of landed property whic 
had never existed in them; and in thè pursuit of this object we have relinquishes 


the rights 
which 


r 


 Defaulters in gaol, goth September 18243: 
Ryots . = @© © 73 © © > 


a 

Land Revenue renters and mootadars. 4 + s a >» ~o 5 

Renters of extra Revenue, = = = 5 © * 595 7 38 . 
l : 45 i 


Total - - = - 
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which the sovereign always possessed in the soil, and we have in many cases deprived the 
Arie: x, Na 105! real owners, the occupant ryots, af their proprietary Peli, and bestowed them on zemindarg 
Hand other imaginary landlords] Chances like these cau never «7:7* a permanent settlement 
in any country ; they are rather calculated to unsettle whatever was before deemed. per 
wente We erronecusly think that all that is neccssury for the permanent settlement of a 
country Bs, that Government should limit its onn demand, and that it is of no vonsequence 
ty whoo dis demand is collected; aud that provided the amount be not exceeded, the ryot 
is ict injured, whether he pay it to the officer of Government or to a newly-created zeaindar 
I:rálerd. Tut nothing caa be more unfounded than this opinion, or more mischievous iv itg 
cjvriuea ; for itis a matter not of indilerence, but of the highest importance, by whoni the 
Gererament land-rent is collected and paid. Every proprietor or ryot, great and small, oncist 
t pay his con rent and that of his tenants, whea he has any, to the Govermucat officer, 
If wistead of doing this some hundreds of proprietary ryots are made to pay their pubiic: 
Teata to a &mindar, they will soon lose their independence, become his tenants, and probably 
ead by sinking into the class of labourers. Such an innovation would be much more fatal 
ta tie eld rshts of property than conquest by a foreign enemy ; for such a conquest, though 
it ovcriuew the Government, would leave the people in their fonner condition. Lut thig 
istemal change, this village revolution, changes every thing, aud throws both iufl« ence and 
pòpeny into new bands.. It deranges the order of society ; it depresses one chs of men 
for tie sake of raising another; it weakens thd respect and authority of ancient oticus and 
inst.:utions, and the local administration cond ice by their means 18 rendered much more 
diivulb tis time that we should Jeara that neither the face of a country, its propecty, or 
its society, are things that can be suddenly improved by any contrivance of pws, though 
they may be greatly injured by what we mean for their good. That we should tuke , 
€vcry country as we find it, and not rashly attempt to regulate its landed property, either in 
its accumulation or division, That whether it be held by a great body of ryots or by a few 
zemindars, or by a mixture of both, our business is not with its distribution but with ts pro- 
tection, and that if while we protect we assess it moderately, and leave it to ita natural course, 
it will in time flourish, and assume that form which is most suitable to the condition of the 
;le. sA E eta d oe E ‘ , 
Us If we make a summary comparison of the advantages and disadvantages wliich have 
accrued to the natives from our Government, the result, I fear, will hardly be 80 mu«h in its 
favour as itought to have been. They are more secure from the calacsitien both of foreign war 
and internal commotions; their persons and property are more secure from violence; they 
cannot be wantonly punished, ot their property seized by persons in power, and their taxa- 
tion is on the while lighter... But, ou the other hand, they have no share in mukiug laws 
for themselves, little in administering them, except in very subordinate offices; they can 
rise to no high station, civi] or military ; they are everywhere regarded as an inferior race, and 
often rather as vassals cr servants than as the ancient owners and masters of the country. 

33. It is not enough that we confer on the natives the benefits of just laws aud of 
moderate taxation unless we endeavour to raise their character; but under a foreign Govern- 
ment there are $0 many causes which tend to depress it that it is not easy to prevent it from 

sinking. Itis an old observation, that “he who loses hia liberty loses half his virtue.” 
This is true of rations as well as of individuals. . To have no property scarcely degrades 
more in one case, than, in the other, to Lave property at the disposal of a foreign Governs 
ment ia which we have no share., The enslaved nation loses the privileges ot a nation aa 
the slave does tlose of a freeman, it loses the privilege of taxing itself, of making ita own 
laws, of having any share in their administration, or in the general government cf tha 
country. Britiea India has none of these privileges: it has not.even that of being ruled 
by a despot of its own; for toa nation which has lost its liberty, it is sull a privilege to 
have its countryman and not a foreigner as its ruler. Nations always take a part with their 
government, wh-ther free or despotic, against foreigners, Against an invasion of foreigners 
the national character is always engaged, and in such a cause the people often contend. as 
strenuously in the defence of a despotic as of a free government.. It is not the arbitrary 
power of a nitional sovereign, but subjugation to a foreign one, that destroys national 
character and extinguishes national spirit. When & people cease to have a national charac- 
ter to maintain, they lose the mainspring of whatever is laudable, both in public and in 
private life, and the private sinks with the public character, : ‘ 
39. Though under such obstacles the improvemen’. of character must necessarily be slow.’ ` 
and difficult, and can never be carried to that heigut which might be.possible among an. , 
independent people; yet we ought not to be discouraged by any difficulty from endeavouring, — 
Ly every meaas in our power, to raise it as far as may be practicable in the existing rela- 
tive situation of this country to Britain. One oí the greatest disadvantages of our Govern-, ' 
ment ic India ia its tendency to lower or destrcy the | ev ranks of society, to bring them, 
all too much to one level; and by depriving chem of their former weight and influence, to 
render them legs useful instruments in the internal administration of the country. The ` 
native governinents had a class of richer geatry, composed of jageerdars and enamdars, and 
of sil the higher civil and military officers, These, with the principal merchants and ryots, 
forcn-d a large body, wealthy, or at least easy in their circumstances. The jagheers and 
enuus of one prince were often resumed by another, and the civil and military officers were 

Jizhle to frequent removal ; but as they were replaced by others, and as new jagheers and 

€nare* were grauted to new claimants, these changes had the effect of continually throwing 

ints the country a supply of men, whose weslth enabled them to encourage its cultivation 
aud manufactures, These advantages have almost entirely ceased under our Government. 

All the civil and military oflices of any importance are now held by Européans, whose sav- 

: i nga 
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ings ro to their own country; and the jagheers and enams, which are resumed or which 
lapse to Government, are replaced only in a very small dezree. W e cannot raise the native 
civil and military officers to their former standard, and also maiutan our Eurcpean esta- 
blishment, but we can grant jagheers to meiitorious native servants more frequendy than 
has been our custom; and we can do what is much more important to the country. we can 
place the whole body of the ryots on a beiter toting with regard to assessment thon. ever 
thev have been before, and we cau do this without any permanent sacrifice ot Rescnue, 
because their labour is productive, and wiil in time repay the remission of rent bx iacreased 
«ultivation. The custom of all the sons inheriting equal shares of the father’s property was 
amir all Hindoos a great obstacle to the accumulation of wealth; and among the rvots 
“the inch iate of assessment was an «additional obstacle. Few ryots could ever, even in the 
cows- of a long life, acquire much property from the produce of their lands; byt many of 
their leading men or heads of villages, however, had, under the native Governments, other 
wavs of acquiring it. They leagued with the Revenue servants in underrating the produce 
ani th« collections, and as they were necessary to them in this work, they received a share 
of the embezziement. Wherever the Government dues were paid in kind, the facility of 
fraud ws greatest, and the principal ryots have, therefore, on this account, usually opposed 
ever attempt to convert a rent in kind mto a money assessment. This source of wealth 
stil ro doubt remains, but in a very small degree in comparison with what it was under the 


nare Government. We are more exact and rigid in enforcing our demands; and it is 
tiorcore the more incumbent on us to see that our assessment is so moderate as to be easily 
€i td, and to enable them to thrive under it. We have of late years done something to 
r: the condition of the natives by the appointment of the higher Judicial and Revenue 
orce >, and of the moonsiffs or district judges, who have an original jurisdiction to the 

: anvuntof 400 rupees, We may do much to raise it still more, by gradaally admitting the 
nov.» inf more important offices, both in the Revenue and Judicial department, and 

exe} tur them from none in which they can be employed consistently with the due preser- 
vanun of European control. " 


4U ‘There is one great question to which we should look in all our arrangements. What 
is to be their final result on the character of the people? Is it to be raised or to be lowered Y 
Are xe to be satisfied with merely securing our power and protecting the inhabitants, leav- 

fin; them to sink gradually in character lower than at present, or are we to endeavour to 

' taise their character, and to render them worthy of filling higher situations in the manage- 
meui of their country, and of devising plans for its improvement? It ought undoubtedly to 
be cuu aim to raise the minds of the natives, and to take care that whenever our connexion 
with India might cease, it did not appear that the only fruit of our dominion there had been 
to ivave the people more abject and lese able to govern themselves than when we found 
them. ` Many different plans may be suggested for the improvement of their character, but 
none of them can be successful unless it be first laid down as a main principle of our policy 
that ‘he improvement must be made. ‘This principle once established, we must trust to 
time and perseverance for realizing the object of it. We have:had too little experience, and 
are too little acquainted with the natives, to be able to determine without trial what means 
would be most likely to facilitate their improvement. Various measures might be suggested 
which might all probably be more or less useful; but no one appears to me eo well calcu- 
lated to ensure success, as that of endeavouring to give them a higher opinion of themselves: 
by placing more confidence in them, by employing them in important situations, and pete 
haps by rendering them eligible to almost every office under the Government. It is not 
necessary to define at present the exact limit to which their eligibility should be carried, 
but there seems to be no reason why they should be excluded from any office for which they 
were qualified, without danger to the preservation of our own ascendancy. 

41. Liberal treatment has always been found the most effectual way of elevating the 
character of every people; and we nay be sure that it will produce a similar effect on that 
of the people of India. The change will, no doubt, be slow, but that is the very reason wh 
no time should be lost in commencing the work. ‘We should not be discouraged by dificul- 
ties; nor, becanse little progress may be made in our own time, abandon the enterprize as 
hopeless, and charge upon the obstinacy and bigotry of the natives the failure which has 
been occasioned solely by our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily the only line of con- 
duct on which any hope of success could be reasonably founded. We should make the same 
allowances for the Hindoos as for other nations, and consider how slow the progress of im- 
provemcnt has been among the nations of Europe, and through what a long course of bar- 
barous ages thev had to pass before they attained their present state. When we compare 
other countrirs with England we usually speak of England as she now is. We scarcely 
ever think of going back beyond the Reformation; and we are apt to regard every foreign 
country as ignorant and uncivilized whose state of improvement does not, in some degree, 
approximate our uwn, even though it should be higher than our own was at no very distant 

riod. 

42. We should look upon India not as a temporary possession, but as one which is to be 
maintained permanently, until the natives shall, in some future age, have abandoned most 
of their superstitions and prejudices, and become sufficiently enlightened to frame a revular 
government tor themseives, and to conduct and preserve it. Whenever such a time -hall 
arrive, it will probably be best for both countries that the British control over India should 
be gradually withdrawn. ‘That the desirable change here contemplat-d mav, in some after 
ace, be effected in India there is no cause to despair. Such a change was at one time in 
Britain itself at least as hopeless as it is here. When we reflect how much the chara ter of 
nations has always been intluenced by that of their governments, and that some, once the 
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—— t ecduvatel have sunk into barbarism, while othars formerly the rudest bave attained the 
Acus NS hichest point ef enilization, we bball see no reason to doubt, that if we pursue steadily the 
— pieper measures we shall in tane so far improve the character of our Indian subjects, as tg 
Sor Cx DANS them to govern and protect themselves. tc 
QM vea, mel an. Those w'a speak of the natives as meg utterly unworthy of trust, who are not influe 
EXE enesd by ambition or by the law of honourable distinction, and who have no other passion 
put thet of cain, des^nbe a race of men that nowhere exists, and which, if it di exist, 
mond scar c y deserve to be protected. But sf we are sincere in our wishes to protect aud 
rid c them justice, we oaght to believe that they deserve it. We cannot easily bring oure 
saires to t. Ae much interest in what we despise and regard as unworthy. The higher the 
opinion we have of the natives, the more likely we shall be to govern them well, because we 
shall then taink them worthy of our attention; 1 therefore consider it ag a point of the 
utcust importance to our national character and the future good government of the country, 
that all our young servants who are destined to hare a share ia it should be early impressed 
with favourable sentiments of the natives. ° ^ ai ` 
44. I have, in the course of this Minute, urged again and again the expediency of losver- 
ing our Land Revenue, and of establishing a moderate end fixed assessment, because [ ain 
& usded that this measure alone would be mucb more edectual than all other measures coms 
` Lined in promoting the improvement both of the country and of the prople; but before we 
can lower the Land Revenue to the best advantage, we ought to know clearly what it is we 
are giving up, As the information requisite for this purpose can only be obtained fiom an 
accurate survey of each province, these surveys, where etl] wanting, should be undertaken 
wherever the cullectors are competent tothe task, When completed, they will furnish a gmund- 
work oa which the Land Revenue of the country may with safety hereafter be lowered or 
' raised, according to circumstances. We should look forward to a time when it may be 
lowered. India should, like England, be relieved from a part of her burdens whenever tho 
state of adairs may permit such a change, Whatever surplus might remain after the paya 
` ment of all civil and military charges, and of all charges connected with the improvement or 
protection of the country, should be remitted. The remission granted in peace might be 
again imposed in war, and even something additional, This would probably obviate, in 
a great measure, the necessity of raising money by loans on the recurmuce of wur. The 
_ people would bear the addition willingly, when they knew that it was for a temporary object; 
and the remission which had been previously granted would dispose them the more readily 
to place confidence in the assurance of Government, that the increase was not intended to be 
made permanent, fena ats emos : 
mie -. 4, (signed) — Thomas Munro, 


" " mm i " . ats H A id > d 
To the Worshipful James Dacre, Esquire, J udge of the Zillah of Chittoor. 


Wits the utmost submission 1 beg leave to bring to your candid consideration the whole 
work which I have done during the 34 mouths | held the situation, of District Moonsill of 
Sholungur. "E 

You were pleased to appoint me as District Moonsiff of Sholungur in June 1822. Ou my 
coming to my station my predecessor, Sooharamaneah Moodelly, delivered over to me the 
following cases left by him undecided. The officer being forewarned of his dismissal, 
decided all cases which seemed to bin easy, and left for me such as he considered most 
difcuit They are, viz. RM 


1 ease of 2-57. 2 =, =) - 7-0 0. 1819 ' f 
Iditoof =  - =- -,- -,- - 1820 ; 
163 dittoof > = «7 - - = - e 182 
‘108 dittoof = =- = = - 7-7. 5. 1822 
as - " " - - t. - =: 973 
The cases filed before me, from July to December 1822 °” 644 
Total cases filed in 38902 = me tee m 9 
Ditto - inif93 =- = oe a =~ mm - 13,08 
Ditto - ini824 = ^-^. a we uncos - e 980 
Ditto + -. in 1825 up to April - - - vr. . MW 
l 2,986 ° 
Of these cases I decided by passing decrees =- =- © = 1,601 
Rejected and withdrawn, the contents having been received -~ ~ 1,332 
Rejected without examination =- = e - - « - 2 
Sent to the zillah judge by his call - ^ - - - - - np oc 
a : ——— 2,046 
Cases remain before me undecided to April 1825 - -< e a a : 40 


Of which one case is 182 4.—In this case I have sent interrogatories and a bond to the 
ziilah judze, to be examined upon certain witnesses residing at Chingleput zillah. They 
have not been returned, — 1 wrote several arzees on the subject to the zillah judge, i 

‘Three cases were filed in March 1825, and 36 cases in April. 

In January 1825 the whole cases filed before me are 85; in February, 76, «b 
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+ T bave decided the whole of them without leaving a single case undecided. In March e 
63 cases have been filed, of which I have decided Go cases, leaving 3 undecided. In April Appendix, No. 105. 
57 cases were filed, of which 21 cases have been decided, leaving 36 undecided. == 

It may be seen by the above statement, that I have no cases before me older than ,. Mimteby — . 
2 montba; they are even 40 cases, : ee oe Sir Thomas Munro, 
« Lattend to my duty so closely, that I never make any witnesses remain for me at Sholun- — 91 Dee» 1824. 
gur one night longer, but despatch them the moment they arrive at my place. T treat them 
bonourably, by making them sit down during their examination. Ñ myself examine the 
witnesses in the presence of the parties, or their vakeels, if they be preseat, No party 
waited at my court for the copy of the decree more than two hours, : 
: Lexecuted the decrees and rajenamahs, about 2,000, both mine and of the zillah court, 
and pay the money to the parties regularly, . AE dC EO a 
. Thus I use my personal exertion to merit, your approbation and the approbation of the 
clients and witnesses. Wis. My plaisirs dp pidas cd d . ` 

All the merchants and inhabitants who are not litigioua are glad to come to my court. 

If you put a general question as to my behaviour-towards them, I have not the smallest ` 
doubt that they will give favourable recommendation for me, even the man who deswa his _ (Sic. orig.) 
sui. ^. bl nmdhep ies AS 


` he 2 s Xs CPI È ? v 7 w o7 EC ua d ot 
. : Sholungur, and the two small pettas of the zemindarry, will fetch no more than a few 


cases a month. : (opo e Sa sc, uU mio ps GS ; 
Arcot and Rencepettah, Valagapettah and Kavurypankum, are the places where the most 
litigious persons are residing. Tiare marked who they ere. icat, oso TP 
A few of my decrees have been appealed, only to delay the payment of the decrees; ~ 


most of them, Í hear, have been confirmed. +, t haf adros 


eura 


is 3 $. t1 0552.15. e Ihave Ro. 5203.5 Ob, $e. soi . 
12 May 1825.0 5s oy ta ces ust (signed) oe. Tay Permaut, 
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MINUTE by Sir Thomas Munro, dated 24 February 1827, ` ym Appendix, No, 106, 


» , . " j " Wy à a, mm Y 
Para. 1. Wuen I visited the Southern Provinces last year, I was accompanied. by |. Mae M 
Mr. Campbell, 3d member of the Board of Revenue, who investigated, as fally as our time Sit Thomas Munro, 
would admit of, the state of each district, the nature of its Revenue system, how far the 24 Feb. 1897. 
different, systems were Well or ill. conducted, and the means by which they might be im- : 
proved. Mr. Campbell has submitted to me a statement containing the result of his obser- . 

vations, but as the Board of Revenue have within the last few days had under consideration £ 

most of the points noticed in it, I recommend that it be transmitted to them, end that it be ` 
accompanied by the two petitions, Nos, 1 and 2, which are connected with the subject. — ' 


2, All the details of the Revenue administration of the Southern Provinces have been so. 
frequently before the Board, and so much hes been written upon the subject, that hardly | 
anything can now be said upon it which will not be found either in Mr, Camphbell’s Report, - 
or in former records, and as I am unwilling to augment what is already sufficiently volumi- 
nous, 1 shall merely notice, as shortly as possible, one or two points which most attracted: 
my attention in each district, . TET ser EST : 


9. In South Arcot, although the settlements are made in money, it has long béen custo- ` 
mary not to let the ryot eut his crop without an order from the tehsildar for the purpose of 
making him give previous security for the payment of the kists. ` Mx. Cunliffe, the present . 
collector, has directed this vexatious and injurious practice to be discontinued. > Some other 
objectionable usages prevail in this collectorate: The tehsildars, in order to keep up the 
Revenue, took engagements from the ryots early in the year to cultivate to the usual extent, 
or somewhat more, when the season appeared to be favourable. But it frequently happened, 
that the season did not answer expectation, and that all the land calculated upon was not 
cultivated.. The tehsildar, however, went on, collecting the assessment for the whole, but 
at the close of the year the collector, on ascertaining the extent of uncultivated land entered 
in the settlement, returned the amount collected from it to theryots. The evil was thus, in 
some measure, redressed, but the ryot ought never to have been subjected to the hardship of 
advancing money, for however short a period, for land which he had not cultivated. This 


will now be discontinued. . E" 


* 


LÀ 


4. In order to prevent a decteasé of Revenue by ryots:throwing up their old land and 
taking new at a-lower rent, they are made to pay the difference, but only for one year. It — . 
amounted last year to about 25,000 rupeeg. lt must be discontinued, because it is not only g 
unjust, but is contrary to the principle of a fixed assessment, ; 
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5 In the pottah ghen to cach rvot for his rent each field is not specified, but only the | 


Uo extent Gad assesovent of the land. of each class which he cultivates, by which meang 


lae atv qs waiter d to fraud, m substituting one field for another. This will be obviated by 
specter: every Hold hereafter, E ` É 3.3 

C. Phe cwonencement of the kistbundy is too early. It formerly corresponded more 
mes v V oe pods et realizuig the prodace of the crops, but was thrown forward by 
the lie e Sector trom November to August, from the fear that the poorer rvots would make 
away with thy prejuce of the early crops reaped in September and October, and would 
abscond er vot be able to pay when called upon, if the demand were delayed till November, 
and that a put ef the Revenue would thus be lost every year. This opinion, that the ryots 


in gencral, bet especially the poorer sort, are not to be trusted with any delay after the 


erep is ripe, 1$ very prevalent among all native Revenue servants, and it is often dilieult 
to cet them to act coutmry to it. There is no doubt some foundation for the apprebension, 


of loss of Revenue, Lut much less now under the Company's Government thou when there - 


were many Independent native authorities in the country. The loss would be trifling, and 
would be infinitely over paid by the benefit which would be caused to the great body of the 
nurs, from being allowed time to dispose of their crop beture the kist was demanded. We 
lrow that this would not be a very hazardous experiment, aa late. kists have long since 
been introduced iato most of the unsettled districts, not only without loss but with advan- 
toco both to Government and the people. The principle upon which the kists were fixed 
in these districts was, that the ryot should have time not only to renp but to sell his crop 
before his kist became due. This principle should regulate the period of the kists in every 
district. It makes no difference to Government, but a very material one to the people, 
whether the kists begin two or three months sooner or later, The relief to them is great, 
It is, in fact, equivalent to a remission of rent, becuuse it enabled them to sell their produce 
at the fair Mati pay instead of being forced to raise money upon it at a heavy loss 
before itis reaped. ——— i E 


7. The early kists of South Arcot are an anticipation of the produce, and ought to be 
thrown back.. The co'lector is aware of the utility of the measure, but is naturally anxious 
that the Revenue of his district should not be exposed to loss from too sudden a change, 
and proposes that the change should therefore be made, not in one but in three yeara, by 
making the kists begin a month later in each successive year. The Board of Revenue res 
commend that the change should be made at once, and I concur in their opinion. 


8. It has been usoal in South Arcot to remeasgre a great number of the fielda annually, 
and where they are found to exceed the original survey measurement to add proportionally 
to their assessment. This practice is destructive of confidence and harassing to the ryota, 
and ought to be discontinued, No remeasurement should ever be made unless where there 
is good reason to lelieve that the occupant has passed his limits, and included in his field 


c 


land not belonging to it. 


ral t 


9- My principal object in visiting Tanjore was to ascertain whether there was any insu-' . 
perable obstacle to the making of the Revenue settlement by a fixed money assessment, ' 


and whether such a settlement would be acceptable to the people. . The danger of prices 
falunz, and remaining low for several successive years, has always been the main objection’ 
to a used money assessment. From all that I could Jearn on the spot, during my short 
stav in the province, it appears to me, that the meerassidars or landowners, but particularly: 
the more substantial ones, are in general desirous of having a fixed money assessment on 
tte land, provided it be moderate, and of being relieved frou all interference except in the 
Coilectiun of their rents, A - ' : ; 


d ewe 


10, The establishment of a fixed money assessment ought to be more easy in Tanjore 
than ia most other provinces, because none of them have a supply of water so certain and 
abundant as Tanjore has from the Cavery, and because the distribution upon the meerassi- 
dars severally of 
mest c.fScult part of the process, is in Tanjore the most easy, because the relative value of- 
the lands or fielda to each other having long been known, and the share which each meeras- - 
ridar was to pay of the whole assessment baving long been settled among themselves, they. 


would coutcue under the fixed assessment, whether it might be higher or lower than the ` 


present or any former one, to pay according tq the usual proportions, and each man would 
take care that no more than his fair share was imposed upon him. 


11. The chicf difficulty in Tanjore will be in determining the sum to be laid on each 
village, because there is a very great want of accounts for our guidance on which any de- 


pendence can be placed. We have only some defective accounts of produce for the early ° 


years of the Company's administration, and none hardly during the long interval of the 
sn'*sequent leases. There can be no doubt, however, that among upwards of 4,000 villages 
comprised in the province, many are assessed at their just amount, By taking these 
vilaces as a standard, and by employing the meerassidara of them, in conjunction with the 
Revenue servants, to assess the contiguous villages at the same rate in relation to their pro- ` 
duce, the same scale of assessment may be gradually extended over all the villages of the 
province, and when this is effected, there will be little difficulty in distributing the amount 
v poa the several properties and fields. 


12, The 


£5 


the sum imposed upon the village, which in most other. provinces is the ` 
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i bole of them without leaving a single case undecided. In March - 7 
DS Borer which I have decided 60 can leaving 3 undecided. In April Appendix, No, 195 
57 cases were filed, of which 21 cases have been decided, leaving 36 undecided. TATER piece ty 
It mav be seen by the above statement, that I have no cases before me older Sir Thomas Muar, 
8: 'en 40 cases. . 1 Dec. à 
: ry md E in duis 15 Seeds, that I never make any witnesses remain for ine at Sholun- 3 w 
gur one nicht longer, but despatch them the moment they arrive at my place. J treat them 
bonourably. b making them sit down during their examination. | myself examine the 
witnesses in the presence of the parties, or their Tene is they be present. No party 
ited at my court for the copy of the decree more than two hours. : 
dr onl the decrees aud. rajenamehs, about 2,000, both mine and of the zillah court, 
and pay the money to the parties regularly. "EC . ; 
Thue I use mv personal exertion to ment your approbation, and the approbation of the 
ients and witnesses. ; A . 3 
uu the merchaz:ts and inhabitants who are not litigious are glad to come to my court. , 
If you put a general question as to my bebaviour-towards them, I have not the smallest TN 
doubt that they will give favourable recommendation for me, even the man who deswn hig (Sie. orig.) 
| T Ke +. 
T ebolungut and the two small pettas of the zemindorry, will fetch no more than a few 
cases a month. . l w, E 
Arcot and Raneepettah, Valagapettah and Kevurypankam, are the places where the most : 
Ltigious persons are residing. Í have marked who they are. - : i 
A few of my decrees have been appealed, only to delay the.payment of the decrees; x 
mos! or them, I hear, have been confirmed. -, + ' A i 
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MINUTE by Sir Thomas Munro, dated 24 February 1824, 2 | Appendix, No, 106. 


Para. i. Wuew I visited the Southern Provinces last year, I was accompanied by .. Minis 
Mr. Campbell, 3d member of the Board of Revenue, who investigated, as fully as our time Sit Febe aa 
would admit of, the state of each district, the’ nature of its Revenue system, how far the "4 *€ '' 7. 

different systems were well or ill conducted, and the means by which they might be im 
proved. Mr. Campbell has submitted to me a statement containing the result of his obser« 
vations, but as the Board of Revenue have within the last few days had under consideration 
most of the points noticed in it, I recommend that it be transmitted to them, and that it be 
OEA by the two petitions, Nos. 1 and 2, which are connected with the subject. — 


2. All the details of the Revenue administration of the Southern Provinces have been so 
frequently before the Board, and so much has been written upon the subject, that hardly 
anything can now be said upon it which will not be found either in Mr. Campbell's Report, 
or in former records, and as J am unwilling to augment what is already sufficiently volumi- 


nous, E shall merely notice, as shortly as possible, one or two points which most attracted: 
my attention in each district. | D. 


M 

3. In South Arcot, although the settlements are made in money, it has long béen eusto- 
mary not to let the ryot cut his crop without an order from the tehsildar for the purpose of 
making him give previous security for the payment of the kists. Mr. Cunliffe, the present 
collector, has directed this vexatious and injurious practiceto be discontinued. Some other 
objectionable usages prevail in this collectorate. The tehsildars, in order to keep up the. 
Revenue, took engagements from the ryots early in the year to cultivate tothe usual extent, 
or somcwhat more, when the season appeared to be favourable. But it frequently happened, 
that the seasun did not answer expectation, and that all the land calcwlated upon was not 
cultivated. The tehsildar, however, went on collecting the assessment for the whole, but 
at the close of the year tlic collector, on ascertaining the extent of uncultivated land entered 
in the settlement, returned the amount collected from it to theryots. The evil was thug, in 
scine measure, rediessed, but the ryot ought never to have been subjected to the hardship of 
nan d for however short a period, for land which he had not cultivated. This 


will now be discontinued. 


L] 
4. In oider to prevent a decrease of Revenue by ryots throwing up their old lend and 
taking new at a lower rent, they are made to pay the difference, but only for one year. It . 
amounted last year to about 25,000 rupees. fr must be discontinued, because it is not only ] 
unjust, but is contrary to the principle of a fixed assessment. i :i 
735—111. 3P3 5. In - 
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PEET HA the curnums to raise or lower the assessment, by altering the class of any particular 

Sewibera Dezkts — 15. [n both districts very little care has been taken to preserve the survey accounts 
Those of several villages are not to be found ; of the remainder, only a small share is in the 
electors cutcherry, and the rest are in the hands of the curnums, written on cadjan. Mea- 
sures should be adopted for completing the survey accounta, There ought to be a complete 
set both with the curnums and the collector, The expense incurred in the preparation of 
survey accounts, whatever it may be, is always greatly overbalanced by the advaotaces 
derived from them, by the very great saving of time and labour which they enable us to 
make in ail settlements, and by the confidence which they establish between the ryots and 
the Government, by fixing distinctly the amount of assessment in every case, an leaving 
nothing regarding it arbitrary or doubtful. . ; ) D . . 


19. In Coimbatore the survey system has been long established, and has for many years 
been so carefully followed, thet all the ryots are perfectly acquainted with it; and Taling 
the security denved from it, they are exerting all their means to improve their lands, an 
the Revenue is in consequence gradually but steadily increasing, - Nothing is required in 
this district but ta continue in the course which is now observed. tC DE 


` i 
' K "HE. 


* Fort St.Georse, > > de ` (signed) ^ Thomas Munro, 
24 February 1827. ; : done 


do x " 
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^ Appendix, No. 107. `+" 
Appeedix, No, 107. REPORT, dated 6 November 1826, referred.to ia the Evidence of A. D. Campbell, Esq., 
— _. 14 April, Q. 2425, and in the foregoing Minute of Sir T. Munros 
"6 Nov. 1836. V 


TO the Hononrable Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., K; C. B. 
z Governor of Fort St, George, Kc. Ke. Ke. “ ? 
Honourable Sir, <-> n : a Te 

Para. 1. Waew honoured with your commands to attend you on your recent tour 
through the Southern Provinces, I drew out, in Mabratta, the memoranda, of which a trans- 
lation is appended to this’ address, with a view to guide the’ inquiries of the bead 
sheristadar of the Board of Revenue, who scoumpanied me, to the subjects of principal 
importance.’ The result is contained in the detailed documents, principally in the native 
languages, lodged in his record, or which the collectors were instructed to forward’ the 
Board of Revenue. The examination of these papers, daily personal communication with the 
several collectors, and with their most intelligent servants, end occasional inquiries, con- 
ducted by means of the Board's sheristadar, in the villages on the route, combined with the 
. complaints preferred to you on the march, have suggested the folluwing observations on fuur 
of the provinces which you visited, viz. the Southern Division of Arcot, Dindigul and Madura, 
Tinnevelly and Coimbatore; to which bave been added some brief remarks on the two dise 
tricts of Chingleput and the Northern Division of Arcot, through which you made a few 
marches on quitting and returning to the Presidency. The whole, in conformity with your 

commands, are now submitted for your consideration, : rud 
2. The want of the accounts which have been required, but have not yet arrived, from 
the Tarore and the Trichinopoly districts, renders me unable to offer similar observations 

upon them. f 

Ea Though the stay in eich district was necessarily so short as greatly to confine inquiry, 
I hope that no material suiject has escaped some notice. My object has been to state the 
impressions received and opinions adopted on the spot, leaving facts, where they may not be 
considered sufficiently supported, to be verified by further inquiry, and the opinions or sug- 
gestions which I have offered open to future correction, or more matured consideration, by 
such authorities ag you may deem it proper to consult. 


' 


‘ CHINGLEPUT. . . Y s Ley is - 
' 4. You remained in thia district only two days on leaving the Presidency ; and on return» 
ing halted in it fur one day. ere a wd HE a oh : 

i 5. The zemindarries in this district are now reduced to 651 villages, paying a fixed 
jamra of rupees 2,97,949. The principal lands are therefore in the hands of the collector, 
to the extent of 1,217 villages, paying in 1825-26 rupees 4,88,960. 4. a. ST 

6. Of these last, it appears that in 60 villages, paying in 182520 rupees 21,057, situated 
chiefly in the Conjeveram and Carangooly talooks, a fixed money asseasment on the land 
was introduced «o long ago as tlie year 1805, by Mr. Hepburn, when formerly collector. of 
thes district. This assessment is considered particularly moderate, and seems popular with 
the ryote. The names of the fields appear to have been registered at the period of the sur- 

2 vey, 
* 


^a 


ust. CONTTHE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, "3 
‘vey, but the fields have not; yet bee: numbered, nor are their bound : fined i 
vey: Without these. additional precautions it is impossible foy Fig h os 
correctly, in the leases annually granted by him to the ryots, the particular fields held 5 
“each, so that the ryot may recognise theni; and means are thereby ‘left open to the villaga 
accountant to distribute the fields in a manner different from that intended by the colltetor 
at the period of the settlement. This might be. obviated by orders being issued. by ‘He 
sollector to register anew both the number and boundaries of each field irt these villa m a 
," T. On the 3st October 1822 & former collector, Mr, Smalley, reported on the fixed money 
assessmenta introduced by him: into the. talook of: Chingleput, where it appeats that this 
assessment 18 now in operation in 144 villages, “After the fields were measured: and classed 
their gross produce was ascertained by an average. of three years. for each class varying: im 
avery village, modified by the evidence ‘of the ryots themselves, which was the tinct ab 


; common oc of favoured cultivators wae then taken and the prevalent ri ined! chi 
- with. reference to the year 1802 (or that just previous to de bres pente qoid 
ment) This.being deducted from the gross produce, the Government share-wae ascertained 
, separately for each village, and turned into a money assessment at an averace price for aach 
village, regulated: chiefly by en average’ of 21 years, excluding. those im whieh prices were’ 
uuusually high,’ partly by an average of 18 years taken at the: Huzzoor, and in: some few 
cases by the, arbitration of neighbouring ryots. These money assessment im villaces 
situated in the vicinity of each other were subsequently compared and modified. ^: ° 
~ 8. The gross jumma of the villages thus assessed by Mr. Smalley haa been as follows: 
* Villages 196. = 20+. 02.0001 Fusly 233.5. =a a Rupees.33,935. -— dno, 
4$... 7 oe, 4 7 - c-4016 ^ 7. 
Mt utar ni ib e, "d ox quon 


` (€t. 


...9- The price of grain during the last two or three years has been unusually high, and tha 
villages in question have paid this assessment easily; but to. cover the variation. in price, 


and though it has been temporarily. suspended it should not be lost s 


fy. 


-+a reduction in the above assessment of 10 per cent. was contemplated by Mr. Smalley: = 
ight of, for whew e Pide Board's] t 
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. standard for ascertaining the gross produce, Tlie sharo enjoyed by: the-sevoral’ classes of : 


further experience has been had of the Bien it may be necessary to grant this. reduce. proceedings. .1 


tion in order to insure its stability, 2 dy : £s 
10, In one willage of the: 145 surveyed. by Mr. Smalley, named Nuttum, watered by the 


Chinglepat tank, the people objected to. his money assessment: last year (ust 235), buts. 


D" . a LN M * 1 
their objections are said to originate chiefly with three leading men in the vi age, named 


` Jyah, Sookray and Soondera, Moodelly, who. are employed by the vakeels.of the zillah court ' 


- to fish for and create law-suits. The object of their objection was to obtain particularly 
favourable terma for their own village, and from the universal acquiescence elsewhere in the 
collector's assessment this seems probable... _ EN M A nal 


ae E fa mec s ——————! ES 
“yan, The present collector, Mr. Viveash,. expects spon to extend the money feld- assess- - 


ments, on similar principles, to.two more. telooks; and in the course of fusly 1236, just 
begun, into the greater part of the remaining villages under-his immediate charge. . `» 
.* 18. As this change will of itself alter the Revenue management of nearly alf the villages 
under the collector, I have not pressed any. other immediate- modification of the: existing 
arrangementa there, notwithstanding they appear particularly open to objections |. . 
. 13. L allude here 4o. the rule, that no grain can be cut without orders from the Revenue 
offcew. This measure, intended. to secura the. Revenue,.is attended by very. prejudicial 
eüccts, It withholds from the ryot the means of payment, whilst it enforces the demand 
against him; it constrains him to borrow at a high interest, whilst he has, property of which 
the sale might render any loan unnecessary; it obliges him to dispose of his crop before it is 
cut, at a price below the current market rate, which, if he. had the free.disposal of the pro- 
duce, he might have commanded; it also exposes him, and-eventually the Government, to 
“all the losa to which grain is liable from the weather; and it greatly atfects the morals of 
the people, by facilitating the removal. of grain by theft, and by creating the anomalous 
offence of “ à ryot stealing his own grain;” rendering it a crime against the State to secure 
one's own property, even wien prompted by hunger,, and thus placing obedience tothe first 
_ law of nature at variance with moral obligation... Jha te E Se 
> 14. In the villages where money assessments have. been: introduced, the order to cub the 
“erop used to be given by the tehsildar ; but the tehaildar generally declined to grant it until 
the ryot had either paid his Revenue, or given security for it." The Government in such vil~ 


^ lages have commuted their share of the variable crop for a fixed tax on the land, and cannot 


lose so much from tbe mere chance of dishonesty amongst a few of their ryots as they now 
do from the certain mischief entailed o all universally. I have pressed on Mr. Viveash the 
necessity of doing- away every such. restriction. where money assessments have been, or so 


` aoon as they may hereafter be, introduced. `: - - 


i DERE EE. 
*. 15. As regarde.those villages in which the share of Government is received in kind, thia 
 vestriotion is carried even further, . Mr, Nisbit,.a former collector, witb the view of prevent 
ing any delay on the part of the amildars in the issue of such orders for cutting the crops; 


directed a report to be made before the crop ripened, in order that his own orders might `° 


issue for this purpose, This, in practice, became tantamount to forbidding euy grain to be 
cut in these villages without an order from the collector himself, The greatly: increased 
delay of such communication from the ryot to the collector, and back again through the 
_ chaanel of the amildar and the head' of the village, so augments all the evils before mens 
‘tioned, that, except for the change contemplated in the existing system of Revenue adminis 


stration, it would have loudly called for correction, It is true, that in villages where tha , 
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Government receive their share of the crop in Lind, it may be necessary to prevent ita beine 
cut unul the estimate of it has first been made; but the issue of the order ta cut it (after 
such estimate) mizht have been safely intrusted to the tehsildar, who ought to have been: 
instructed to give up at once the ryot’s share of the produce after it bad been threshed, 
and not to keep it in the husk, as seems to have been generally the case, nay, even to 
retain the produce of the ti//aze rent-free lands until the ryots had i 1 
strained tà take also the Government share of the crop ata rate fixed by the Revenue officers. 
16. The collector agitated the question started by his predecessor, Mr. Cunliile, whether 
in water-course lands the assessment on the second crop should be imposed st the survey, 
and a remission made annually when the water for the second crop faila, or whether at 
should be cmitted altogether at the survey, and merely half of the assessment on the first 
crop added at the settlement annually when a second crop happens to be produced, When, 
the means of irngation are such that two crops are cerfain, the former seems the preferable 
plan; uncertain, the latter; for when a acne oe doubtful, the onus should be on the Governe. 
ment, not upon the ryot, to prove that there has been a second crop, and vice versá, This, 
however, is a subject which it may be proper to refer to the Board of Revenue. D 
17. The collector also mentioned, that in most of the villages in the talooka of Conjev 
ram and Ootramallore, being the lands principally bordering un the Soobah of Arcot, ia the 
dry grain ficids, the money assessments of Rayjee arer still in existence, varying from two 
anuas of a pagoda, but chiefly from half to one ptar-pagoda per cawney, according es the 
crop bears grain in the ear, or pulse in the pod, the assessment. being lowest on the latter; 
and, in introducing the new money aasessments into these talooks, he desires to know, whe- 
ther this assessment of Rayjce is to stand, or a new one ia to be fixed, not upon the crop, 
but on the land, whatever it may produce. It seems desirable that the assessment should 
universally be upon the land, not upon the crop; and the average of Rayjee’s assessment 


we 


the Board of Revenue. . E. E EE 

18. It appeared that the head sheristadar bad no control, either over the survey now poing 
on or over the Hindoo church department; which latter is euperintended by a MookA/ussir, 
or head mao, on 50 rupees per mensem. I urged to the cullector the expediency of the 
sheristadar's soperintendence extending over every department, . ; 


SOUTHERN DIVISION OF ARCOT. 2 e 


19. Tax marches in this district extended from the 24th to gist July, or seven days. 

20. The points to which my attention was. first directed were those discussed by the 
principal collector, Mr. Cunlife, in his report of the 12th July 1826; viz. the “ Dittum,” 
the '* Kists," and the * Turm Churtee.” ».* ; E 

21. Mr. Cunliffe there reports the abolition of what, under his predecessor, Mr. Hyde, 
was termed the “Cultivation Dittum.” This seems to have been a T vexatious inter- 
ference on the part of the amildars with the occupation of land. Under this term, the 
amildar formerly fixed a gross sum upon each village, and required the head villagers to 
distribute amongst the rvots ficlds to this extent. This practice Mr. Cunliffe very judi- 
ciously has directed to be. abolished, and the amildars have now been instructed to discon- 
tinue it, ruerely encouraging each ryot to extend hia cultivation to the extent of his ability. 
It is of importance that this measure should be strictly enforced in practice, botb by the 
principal collector himself and by all his European officers; for the native Revenue servants 
co not easily relinquish any such long established usage. eos 

22. Mr. Cunlife, proposed to introduce the Board's orders of the 26th January 1826, 
respecting the alteration of his kistbundy, only gradually, and not fully, until three years 
had elapsed; but I pressed the immediate an Tull execution of these orders, which the 
priucipal collector has been so good as to concede. . ; : 

23. Mr. Cuulitiz, in his report before mentioned, explains that in this District, when ` 
a ryot throws up high for lower assessed land, it has been the practice, for'one year, to 
obze him to pay tur the former, though waste, instead of for the latter, though cultivated, 
The levy of the difference under the term of “ Turm Churtee,". to the usual extent of from , 
25,000 to 40,000 is ices seems yet to prevail; and, in the report ou the jummabundy for , 
for fusly 1235, no decided opinion has been given by the principal collector on this sub». 
ject. Ít is one for the consideration of the Board of Revenue, and the decision of Govern- 
ment. To me it appears that it should be discontinued as objectionable in principle and 
inefficient in practice. A temporary fine for one year only cannot permanently check the 
inconvenience which this is intended to remedy; and to levy the assessment on one field, 
whilst another is the one cultivated, is at variance with one of the first principles of the 
survey; viz. that each field should pay its own distinct tax. Where two fields have usually 

teen tacked together, and occupied for many years by the same person, to throw up one 


only, might, from the local situation of the other, or from the rate of assessment on the one . 


ropostd to be abandoned, when alone, prevent its occupation by itself, In such cases it 
fas been ugoal, in the Ceded Districts, to declare to the ryot holding the two that he must 
give up both, or none; and where he declines to give up both, to make bim pay for the 
two tovether, even though one should remain waste, This is not taxing him with new waste; , 


* itis merly levying, as usual, the tax on two fields which have customarily gone together. 
+ Ita£enis an arrangement calculated permanently to check the evil complained of, and is more 


consistent with the original principles of the survey than that hitherto in use in the Southern 
Division of Arcot. ; : . i Sou 


- LL 


this means been con- -- 


might in these lands be adopted; but the subject is one which it may be proper to refer to . 


D 


: “ON THB AFFAIRS OF THE’ EAST INDIA COMPANY, [483 Ilr. 
24. Mr. Cunliffe, in his report on th ] ' i (00 REVENUE. - 
for the village accountants of the Taig oo HON ea ah ee i m 
did ‘1 suggested na pus that by sending for the ahéristador ı of cab nee S ANS 
e survey assessment has been introduced, wi i i 
he will be able, by instructing them, and by rer PEE up s b Merida each, A.D uo 1i " 
wara roopan the assessed talooks within the present fusly Tu ie, of ARS 5 dd " pow ~ 
there already exist- in the village ‘accounts, which will much fi oilit u rie l : 
E ege i unts, h wi acilitate this work ; and, as 
menona y me under. iras i Chingleput, it is of the-first, importance to enter the 
1 j the lease of each ryot, as this is the great check avai 
oP 2 ection H the villaga officers. The omission of it hithertoin the Southern Divi 
sion of Arcot has been a great defect, especially wa the means to remedy it were, toa grat 
5 25:' In the Southern Division of Arcot it has been usual, befo junmabundy fir aue 
ear, to measure anew all the fields occupied, even when nitida rU remus i eel 
lands. If, from want of proper care in this annual measurement, or from an othe ue 
a field is found less than ‘it is registered in the survey accounts, no remilon je ‘ ted in 
‘its survey assessment ; but if the new should exceed the survey measurement fher ; tis 
: essessed with the difference, under the head of * Udemguljareeh Zastee.” - The amon of 
thia: is estimated. by the collectors. cutcherry at about 5,000 rupees per annum : This 
arrangement is not only vexatious, but unpecessary, and calculated to shake the confidenc 
.of the pele in the stability of the survey.. Every measurement, will differ more or pee 
and therefore, except where proof of fraud or of some excessive discrepancy is given the 
survey measurement should remain undisturbed. ^. 't'hat field A, No. 1, registered at the sur- 
vey as six acres, paying rupees six; and field D. No. 4, as eight acres, paying rupees ten x 
are cultivated, is quite sufficient, . It is not requisite annually to remeasure them, and on the 
-discovery of a surplus to the: extent of half an acre: in the one, or of three quarters in the 
other, to tax the occupant with an additional sum, particularly when no remission is made 
‘for the deficient measurement, which in all probability: would arise in the neighbouring’ cul- ' 
tivated fields, B. and C. - It is-only where waste land borders on that cultivated, and strong 
suspicion exists that the occupant has transgressed” the authorized limits of -his registered 
field, that a new measurement can be necessary. «^i oo wuto DOKN 
26. It appears of great importance in the Southern Division of Arcot, that uo further delay: 
should take place in prosecuting to a close the survey in those talooks into which it has not 
yet been introduced. In this district, a money assessment everywhere prevails ; but in the - 
surveyed talooks, it exists in a much more perfect form, and on better regulated principles 
than in the others, 55777 5 0) >. DEDE TE 
‘ey, Before any survey was introduced, the settlement of fusly 1213 .was made by takingy 
** the: average of five years’ collections on the cultivated cawney for that | eriod of nunjab; 
oonjah and gardens,” for these’ three classes of land: as the average: for each village, PA 
eaving the distribution of this assessment, and the division of the land into classes, entirely: 
to the village accountants, This constitutes what in this. district is:called the “ turm," a8 — ., 
contra-distinguished from the * hooloos,” or proper survey field assessment, The turm still e 4, nfanargoody 
exists in the talooks noted in the margin*: in these talooks, this furm was thrown upon: ¢. Cheleabu ruit 
the arable lands, by a classification: of the nunjah (wet) into four, the bagayet (garden) 5. Ternomatic, 
. into three, and the poonjaA (ary) into three classes, except in Chellumburum ‘and Manar- pair med 
< . goody, where all poonjah is classed without distinction at star pagodas one, one-and-half 6, Cullucuorchy ; 


$ * 
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annas per cawney ; but the waste in the türm talooks was classed at the average ofthe wholé , and if half the/ 
village, with a deduction of one-fourth. A report from Mr. Grant, the head assistant collec- | , apotek ir ci 
tor, dated.tst May 1825, upon three of the turm talooks, cobtains the following statement: ^ ` Cneitput, 
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28. From this it would appear, that the deduction of one-fourth ia favour of the occu- 
pus of waste in the turm talooka has been prejudicial to the cultivation of the arable 
ands formerly occupied there. The occupation of the Aov/oos land has increased 5,000 
cawnies, a resuit favourable to the final survey; but iu the éurm lands 15.000 cawnies of 
the occupied arable land has become waste, and 25,000 of the waste has been brought under 
the plouzh, under a deduction of one-fourth from the averace assessment. It is therefore 
of consequence to press on to.& conclusion the Aooloos-or final survey in-those talooks into 
which it bas not yet been introduced; and it seems a question whether it may not be 
expedient, in the meantime, to put a stop to the deduction of one-fourth, now granted on 
the waste of the farm villares, when brought under the plough; but until the detaile of the 
accounts from which the above extract is taken ere furnished by the principal collector, 
a decided opinion oa this latter point cannot well be formed ; for it is not at present clear, 
whether it ia ia the nanjah, pura or bagayet landa that the relinquishient of the former 
geouf, and occupation the former waste, have principally occurred in these turm 


i ; CE f a n 


29. Ia prosecuting the ruo e i in those falooks into which it still remains to be 
introduced, two poiuts in Mr. Revensli cw'a. former instructions to his surveyors seem to 
demand particular notice. J allude to the wells in poonjah land not being at all noted in 
the former survey; and to the fixing one single invariable assessment ‘upon all nunjah land, 
according to ite original classilication, as “one” or “ two” erop land, or “ dubious,” in 
the manver recorded at the ime of the survey, whatever nuniber of crops it may wow pro- 
duce. The result of this proceeding, as regarda the “ dubious” nunjsh land, seems to have 
been to raise come land now producing only one crop above its proper assessment, and to 
depress other land now producing two crops below that standard. It may be best hereafter 
to assess all such “ dubicus" land of «certain irrigation as one cmp only; the half of euch 
assessment to be levied whenever a second crop may be produced thereon: indeed some 
nunjah assessed as one now produces two, ana. some formerly assessed as two now on! 
one crop, The future rule of assessment above proposed might therefore be extended vith 
advantage to all nunjah lands where the irrigation is not of such a description as to insure 
permanently two crops, sud where tha water to produce a second crop ia not obtained by the 
ryot's own exclusive labour, In the former case, the second assessment may be fixed at the 
period of tie survey, and be annually remitted when the second crop fails; in the latter case, 
the ryot ja entitled to the entire beocht of his own exertions, ` 


30. As rezards the poonjah lands, it is to.be remarked: that Mr. Ravenshaw, .in par. 4 
of his instructions to his surveyors, expresses himself as follows: * The poonjah land, 
which may not be converted into garden land, shall not be classed as euch, ulthough 
watered from a well; on the contrary, they shall be considered as poonjab,” The conse- 
quence of this sems to have been, that no distinction has ever yet been made between 
pocrjah lande possessing wells and those possessing none, all being indiscriminately clused | 
as “poonjah.” The average poonjah assessment in the Southern Division of Arcot, on the , 
cultivation of fusly 1232, 18 rupees 4. 2. 2. per cawney, being rupe:s 9,99,248 on cawnies 
2,41,613. This, compared with that in other districte, appears to be very high, as will be 
wen by the following Statement: S 0$ uw | 


B 


, Average Asseisment 


CAWNJES. 


per Cawneyr 
"Li bape TS R. 4. P, 
Bellary To m om fog _ 10,83,090 - -13 2. 
Cuddapa - = -> un a ‘6 8,600. 115 
Coimbatore - = - = >e «=| 260600 ^ METET] 
Northern Divisionof Arcot = =-  - 1,80,200 $ 2 8- t 
Chingleput - = -° = e$. = 3.953" s d 


21. There was scarcely time in seven days to attempt to trace to its source the difference 
here observable between the poonjah assessment in the Southern Division of Arcot and | 
that in other districts. I succeeded, however, in procuring, for the five (hooloos) surveyed 
talocks under the sub-collector, the following Statement, showing the rates of assessment 
on the lands therein, the land assesscd at the survey, that occupied in fuslies 1231 and 1232 
respectively, and what remained unoccupied in the latter year . ' 

. K : , 
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47. Ter the punjah lands assessed at two pagodas and uyowerds, the quantity of land cul- 
tivoresd as nearly the double of that icf waste; from that rae to one and a half pagoda per 
cawuey, much more of the land is cultivated than waste; iuist at pagoda one per cawney 


' the cuttivated and waste lauds are 05 à pur’ sod at the inferior rates of assessment, the 


waste exceeds the cultivated land two and four fold. This is proof that though some of the 
rates of assessment may be high in appearance, they are inodetate in practice; for, as they 
now stand, the hich is ocenpied im prclcrenee to the low assessed fields. * E i 

39. Thy average assessment ou pooajali lund is raised particularly high in the southern 
division of Arcot, by some lands of that description in Trivady having been assessed so 
high as tour; others in Vellapoorum, Vurdavoor and Bhavangery, «o high as three and a 
half; in Girigee so high as three, and in Tindevenüm and Tievarcllore, so high as two and 
a half pagodas per cawney. These assessments, combined with the general occupation 
of the high assessed lands, as shown in the foregoing statement, led to my examination of 
two villages by means of the Board's serishtadar, during-the route; for this purpose he per- 
gonally examined en the spot the fields of Poongoonum in the Trivady talook, a Aooloos 
village; and I subsequently examined the.curnum and ryots of Mootloor, & turm village 


..im the Bawangherty talook, at my tents. The following is an abstract of the result of these 


Terigated. 


Two Crops} One Crop, 


' latter vill 


énquiries. " 
: POONGOONUM: 


p} 


Total 
Poonjah 


a | Watered by Rein only. 


Poonjah Cultivation for Fusly 1235. 


| Amount Terwa. 


Pags. f. c. 
37 33 14 
211 48 


Terwa 
per Cawney. 


Assessed. 


Two Crops. | One Crop. .| One Crop.| Total. 


14 
11 


460 23 67 


- Land Occupied, 4 Assessment Particulars— Watered by. 


pet Cawney. 
Caws. As S. Pag fic. Cans, A. ` 
8 Be f A 5. 19 Wells. 
: 3 mu 4 13 . | By rain, 
8 a 
i 6 8 Wells. 
a 7a) aig - 14 153 | By rain. 
21 7i 
10 12 Wells. 
33 5i 1: Eo 40 21 9i | By rain. 
. 32 5i 
10 53 1 9 - 10 5j | Ditto. 
Ba 1$ lom ~ 82 13 | Ditto. 
7 4 - 9 - 7 4 | Ditto. 
50 it - 9 - | 50 -j | Ditto. 


Ditto, 


34. In the former village, the lands assessed at two pagodas and upwards, and in the 


those at one and a half pagodas and upwards were found to be fields irrigated, 
and therefore not properly to be classed as mere “ poonjah." These lands. in the first- 


. mentioned village were watered by qurishee wells, dag periodically in loose sandy soils, at 


an expense not exceeding une pagoda each; in the latter, the supply of water was from river 
channels. In both cases, these lands produced plajntains, chillies, and other irrigated crops. 


- of dry grain of much greater value than mere poonjah crops. 


35. It 


La 


-5 


L] 
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^; 95. It seems probable, ‘therefore, that the high poonjah teerwas, in the southern divi- 

sion of Arcot, are, in some degree, to be attributed to this peculiar classification of many 

lands, not to over-assessment, especially as When all the items of Rayjee’s time are added 

together, their average, it is believed, will not be very different from that, of the present 

survey rates, of which it is proper to observe, that not a single complaint was made during 
* : b. : . E 


.Ourroute. ^ .: 


*. 86. Nearly the same impolitic restrictions existed in the southern division of Arcot against. 
a ryot cutting his crops as bave been noticed by me to have prevailed in Chingleput. The 


- following is the 17th paragraph of Mr. Hyde's jummabundy hookumnamah for fusly 1234, 


- a matter to be deci 


also acted on in the late fusly 1285, 7 Ae To e : 

* If any ryot reap the produce of his land without the permission of the circar, in such case 
a fine, at the rate of.5 f. 5oc. on each pagoda of the rent on such land, shall be collected 
from him, and carried to the extra collection; and to bring every ryot to the notice of thia 
subject, it should be particalarly mentioned in the pottahs and mutchelkas? =- < i 
. 97..It has been already stated that Mr. Cunliffe, the. present principal collector, in his 


hookumnamah for the cultivation of Suly 1236, has abolished the “ dittum ;" and with it- 
- much of the above restriction, directing t 


e amildars.to leave the crop at the ryot’s free dis- 
osal, and “ to take security from him for the payment of his kists.” This order it should. 
e the special duty of the European officers fully to enforce, so that in practical operation the 

ryot may possess the most unreserved power over hiserop.. It is feared that, unless further. 

orders are issued, the heads of villages, under cover of this order from the collector to take 
security from the ryot, may still continue some of the old restrictions upon his produce. The 
best time to take security from the ryot will be at the jummabundy, and until then his 

occupation of the land is of itself security enough, "PET a 

38. The following are the 5th and 13th paragraphs of the jummabundy hookumnamah 


quoted above, and similar provisions are to be found in those annually issued since fusly* 


1213, as well aa in the collector's annual proclamation: > <. vo.. 

“Tf one person have cultivated a few cawuies out of 10 nunjah, pun 
which were engaged to be cultivated by another, in such case the potta 
to the person who cultivated the land,” ^. 77 5:5 c o 
: “ If land cultivated by a ryot in the last fusly has been cultivated by another in the current 
one, the pottah should be granted in the names of both; and if they require & separate pot- 
tah, it may be granted to each, if the lands so cultivated were not comprised under thé extent 


jah or totacal: lands, 
should be granted 


of one kaittoo or feld.” : 


Hr. 
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" 


` gg. The rules thus laid down tend to grant, ell cultivated land to the actual tultivator, - 


be he who he may. ‘This seems an infraction of individual right, hostile to meerassy where it 
may previously have existed ; and which, by transferring to the under-tenant the stock sunk’ 
by the capitalist in, the improvement of land, must oppose the stability of all tenüre, and, 
revent the future accumulation of stock on the soil ; tending to break down, not to build up, 
‘landed property. Accordingly, I told him that, in the Mannargoody and Ohellimbrum 
talooks, formerly transferred ioi the Trichinopoly collectorate, where meerassy in land is 
more prevalent than elsewhere in South Arcot, it has been the subject of suits in the courts, 
who have invariably decided in favour of the meerassidars, against the under-tenants; but 
the native Revenue servants, constantly acting on the collector's annually reported hookum+ 
namahs, as quoted above, have been gradually ousting the meerassidars, whom the.courts, on 
individual complaints, have only partially restored, and have replaced them by their under- 
tenants, and in some cases even by their servants and slaves. ‘The amildar of Chellumdrum, 
a sensible officer, estimates this infraction of meerassy at about one-eighth of what former! 
existed in his talook. '. The hoozoor head sheristadar also specified an instance in whic 


Mr. Hyde himself (thé late principal collector) had very recently placed the pariah, heredi- .. 


tary servant or slave, of the meerassidar, in possession of a part of his lands, merely because 
they were by his means cultivated. The general rule, however, seema to have been, to leave 
the holder of the pottah to make his own arrangements for cultivation, the Revenue autho- 
rities never interfering, except where a complaint was made by the inferior tenant; thet the 
native Revenue officer demanded from the pottah holder written proof of the inferiority sub- 


_ rent, Kc. of the opposite party: if ‘this was not forthcoming, the verbal assertion of the- 


inferior as to his own equality, or conjoint tenure with the pottah holder, was considered to 
reduce the matter to a balance; and the collector's hookumnamab, in favour of the actual 
cultivator, was thrown into the scale, and turned it in favour of the inferior tenant. The only 
rt, it ied to only partially. -` 
court, it was resorted to only partially. - NIE 
40. The Board of: Revenue, in their pen the 4th December 1820, have fully 
discussed the subject of meerassy, and have laid i 


means of reversing this decision being an expensive suit, against the inferior tenant, in the. 


rent, fixed on tbe land; the non-payment of which leaves the Government at liberty to 
dispose of such land as is left waste. in any manner that they may deem proper; an 


whether the Government transfer it to another, on its former permanent méerassy tenure, 


enabling the holder to dispose of it by sale; grant it on oolcoody or permanent hereditary 
‘occupancy, without power of sale; or give it on mere temporary or paracood pee eae 
de at the discretion of the ruling power alone, the old tenure having 
heen forfeited to it by leaving the land waste without paying the Government rent d 
This, however, is a point which concerns waste land only, and it is ien entire Y is 
that respecting cultivated land here noticed; the rule respecting which, in my op " 


t down as the common law of India, ' 
' that meerassy in land is held subject to the payment of the public Revenue, or Government 


should be, that so long as land'is cultivated, thé pottah for it should be annually renewed 


in the name of the holder of the pottah in‘which it was originally entered, leaving ges 
e735- 3494 
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. from the Trichinopoly collectorate. There, ia tbe nunjah lands, five annas, an 
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settle with his onder-tenants as they may agree amongst themselves: any disputes between 
them as to this land to be arranged by puuchayet, the moonsiff, or the courts; and thg 
pottah for no part of the land entered in it td be renewed by the collector in the name oj 
any other person than the orignal holder and his heirs, unless, to the satisfaction of the 
European favore otlicers, a preferable tide to the land ia established, by producing decrees 
of punchayets, of court, ot pther substantial proof of a preferable title." Where lands are cul. - 
tivated by several ryota iu common, ou equel joint co-tenure, the pottal should run in the 
names of all, the share held by each being distinctly defined in it. - . , . ` 
41. In the 45th parecreph of the hookumnamak before quoted, land belonging to the high 
Toads, which may be cultivated, is directed to be entered as-extra revenue. A pesitive pros 
hiditioa against the ploughing of euch land should. be issued, and such prohibition should 
be stnetly enforced, by the levy of a fine to the extent of twice or thrice the amount of the 
asovssment on all hich roads ploughed up contrary to such order, : ; 
42. If Mussulmans-or Brahmins cultivate, whether in the Áooloo» or furm talooks, 10 per 
cent. of the assessment is deducted, except in Chellumbtum and piene ¢ tranaferred 
in the poon- 
jah lands, three annas of a star pagoda per cawaey, are deducted in favour of these lace: 
for pagoda-grants, eight annes in poonjah, and eight and a quarter in nunjah, per cawney ; 
and for islams in the rivers, four annas for poonjah alone are deducted. - For garden cultiva- 
ton no deduction whatever ia there made. Asa complaint was s pra temed alataing the more 
extensive remission granted in these two talooks to, be extended to tho. rest, the principal 
collector might be directed to trace and report the cause of thie distinction, ` . 


43. Poonjah land converted into nunjah by means‘ of water supplied’ at the expense of 
Government, is assessed with an additional tax as nunjah ; but the amount of this extra 
assessment, instead of being entered in the jammabundy accounts, is carried to the hear of 
extra Revenue. As this item clearly belonga to the former, I sucrested to the principal 
collector the propriety of its being exhibited hereafter in the jammabundy statements. 


44. Oa information being given, and proof established, of concealed cultivation, it has 
been the practice in this distnct to divide the proceeds realized between the Government 
and the informer in equal eharea: although it is of importance that due encouragement 
should be given to the acquisition of intelligence, by which the Revenue ollicers are enabled - 
to detect frauds, and to realize the just dnes of Government, I am disposed to think that 
this is too large a proportion to be granted to informers, It ought never to bo so great. am 
to induce people to look to it alone as their sole means of livelihood. For if eo, it might 
defeat its own end; as those persone: who are generally most capable of exposing the 
abuses of village servants are very frequently so intimately connected with them as to pose 
sese influence enough to promote the very malpractices from which, by revealing and prove 
ing them, they, in this event, would derive their subsistence. A reward of one-fourth, aod 
if any, hereditary claim existe, the grant of succession to the forfeited office of those 
whose malversations they expose, would iu all ordinary cases be a sufficient inducement. to 
informers, . : E. 

45. In bis orders for the cultivation of fusly 1236,, Mr. Cunliffe has threatened to dismiss 
the karkoons if tbe cultivation is not maintained up to the standard of the preceding: fualy. | 
Aa thie might virtually revive the objectionable practice of the ** dittum,” which haa been 
abolished, 1 think. it would bave been better omitted. The principal collector hag likewise 
pressed the necessity of the high assessed lands being first cultivated, and has directed that 
no cowle be given for the breaking up of waste, except toryots, whose quilivation equale 
that of foslies 32-34 and 35. On the former point, I recommended that unqualified freedom 
should be conferred upon the ryots, with the single reservation, that in taking new, or relin- 
quishing old land, they should not select, but throw up or take equituble proportions of the 
guod and tad together. I also suggested that, without reference to any particular fosly 
year, cowle should be granted for waste to any ryot who may continue to o.cupy his usual 
(moumool kyput) lands, me 

45. With respect to tbe propriety of restoring the mauniam and mee-ahs to the village 
officers, | requested 3r. Cunlifle to communicat» with the principal colle ctor in the northern 
division of Arcot; and, after re-considerinz the subject more fully, «o submit a matured 
opinion in detail to the Board of Revenue. 05 


47. I found that where a field assessed as nunjah could not, frora want of water, be cul- , 
tivated with a wet crop, and dry grain had been consequently substituted for it, that the 
nuniah assessment was collected notwithstanding, On the recu rence of such cases, Ire- 
commended that the assessment of the adjoining poonjah land .hould be collected in lieu of 
the wet teerwa, as it is impossible for any juo crop to ir jemnify the ryot if he is con- 
strained to pay for it a rent calculated with reference exclusi ely to the much more profitable 
irrigated crop. . : i 

48. In fields partly cultivated and partly waste, it bas veen the practice to levy the whole 
rent if half only is under cultivation. The fields, whe:, too large to ba eultivated by ona 
plough, should be subdivided into portions of that ext at; and, even then, one fourth would 
appear a more just proportion of waste to saddle on .he ryot than. one half of a field; he 
would thus pay more, nearly the exact quantum of ‘tis cultivation, as the waste parts of a 
ficld would probably either be more or less, and s' dom exactly a quarter. The proportion 
of wa-te (shamilot bunjer) in a field saddled on t' e ryots in Bellary ig still Jess, (only one- 
tenth, I believe), and a broad distinction exista Uetween the rich blac mould of the Caded 
Districte and the loose sandy soil of South Arcot, ` > 


» 49. There 
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` 49. There does not appear to be any cowle for waste lands, This should be rectified, § ——-——* 
and a rate of cowle determined for waste of every description, with the exception of village Appendix, No. 107. 


nuthums (sites) and the beds of tanks. To allow the cultivation of the former is obvious y — 
: inexpedient, and the soil of the latter is generally so rich and in so much demand, when fit Report of 

for a crop, as not, to need this encouragement, Í have already noticed the objection to the A.D.Campbell, esq. 
- ploughing up of public roads. -> TTD 6 Nov, 1826, 


» . 60. During the progress of any cowle for waste, if it is transferred from the ryot who took 
it out, to another, by Neath, sale or gift, the provisions of the cowle become extinct. - As the 
object of granting it at all is the extension of cultivation, and as the observation of its terms, 
in all its stages, is necessary to the attainment of this important end, the cultivator of the 
land, whether he is the original holder of the cowle or not, seems entitled to the benefit of it, 
80 long as its provisions are observed on his part. = 

51. The principal collector considers some of the items of the mohturfa to be oppressive, 
end several complaints were made of its inequality, as its rates have not been revised since 
the time of the Nabob. This, however, is a general subject, which the Board of Revenue 
have already laid before the Government.- : si 

: 53. In thia district it has not been usual to make any (wussool mooguabila, or) comparison 
by the karkoons òf the accounts of village collections, with the actual pymes by the 
ryots, as personally ascertained from themselves at the close of the fusly. Some of the prin- 
‘cipal villages should be selected by the collector for examination by the karkoons in this 
manner every year. Ifno person knows beforehand on what village the examination will 
fall, and if frauds detected by this means are moderately punished, a general-apprehension 
of such investigations will be created, than. which nothing can more tend to check extensive 
frauds, . : : ort Sia Jab e p 

53. The following is the estimate of the population of this district by the last Returns; 
but it is deemed very incorrect by Mr. Cunliffe, who has circulated a much improved form 
for a new census, which he has directed to be taken. . os ; 


FUSLY. o MEN. 
cag c 144,353 o2. 136,573 
12200 - -|. 168,455 158457: 
l 203,766. 


M35 -oc|5 222,577. 


m" In continuation of thé statement" procured by Mr. Russell, the senior member of the 
Board of Revenue, during your former tour, Mr. Cunliffe furnished to nie the following 
- statement of the cultivation for the fusly years 1233, 1234 and 1935. 


) `, Teerwa upon the 


. PUSLY. ` D " l Cultivated Cawnies. a EXTENT, OF LAND, n 


———M— 
` í E: Re A H 


Rup. “A P. 


ETT - - 2,70,180 4 : | 1569142 10 9 l 
ange oc] 317518 . — |. 1953:287.10 ,1 
35-7 | 2 35487: 0.0] o 2146,591 15 "3. 


d n 


~. pb. At the suggestion of pa secretary, Mr. Chamier, who was formerly emplo "s 
this district, I recommended to the collector the abolition of the distinction ` po 5» 
tehsildar in the magisterial department, the extension of the avenues on the hig dn s, 
und the leaving the tehsildar unfettered by any Sri amount for tank repair joe m 
I aleo suggested the remission of such portion o the “idempyr” or late crop, not sown, "i 
. merely estimated at the settlement, as, from want of water, it may afterwards prove impos 
sible to cultivate. lurged the necessity of sending for the ryots to discuss , p n : 
accounts, before the pottahs are prepared, and proposed such alterations in the = a rie 
pottahe, chitta, and other accounts, as the Board's sheristadar deemed improvemen! 
existing forms. NN oe ea : 

56. Tt seems desirable that the surface of the roads in this district, instead of b. mo 
convex, should be made fiat. The system observed in the neighbouring district of Tanj i 
might in this district be adopted with advantage. A 

p In 1816, Mr. Hyde, A former collector, reported to the Board of Reverie on M 
enam lands, but no orders were received in reply. Amongst these enams Wer 720039 
3595-1. — 3r 


* 
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cawnies of land, of which 7,000 were stated by bun to have been given up to certain 
silage officers, and 13,000 remained, neither continued to the claimants, nor added to the 
pr laud, but which, when cultivated, are entered under the bead of Extra Revenue, 
t appeared ca my inquiry, that instead of 7,000, 11,000 cawnieg had been so given u 
beng not only the old enams but new cirkar land also, in order to equalize the enams of the 
vilaze ofheers in one talook with those held by similar otlicere in others; but as this bad 
not leen citicially noticed, I advised Mr. Cunlide to draw out a report on this subject to 
we Board of Revenue, recommending the continuation of such enams as appeared to be 
proper, and the resumption of the remainder, 


TINNEVELLY. 


58. Arter passing through Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, the camp entered this 
district on the 27th August, aod left it on the 10th September, remaining in it about 
a fortnicht. 

£0. The poonjah lands in Tinnevelly are extensive, aud the talook of Nadoomundalum, or 
Shevalapatoor, through which the first three marches were made, consists principally of that 
description of cultivation. . 

Ga. Mr. Hodgson, in his report on Tinnevelly, observes, that “during the latter part of 
the Nabob’s government, the whole poonjah land of a village was generally given up for 
a fixed sum, caled Kufgootah, which sum the inhabitants divided among themselves on the 
lands they proposed to cultivate or had cultivated :” he states that variations in the assess- 
ment of tbe poonjah lands had * been very numerous," and that further experience had 
shown the necessity of a modification of the field assessments then recently introduced ; but 
he adds, that “as the coliector has found it necessary to make an immediate reference to 
the Board of Revenue on the subject, it is not necessary for me to enter into any detail of 
ihe changes the poonjah assessment has undergone." 

61. The communication to the Board here referred to must be that from the collector, 
Mr. Hepburn, of the 24th August 1£07, written one month Dur before Mt. Hodgson's 
Report. In it Mr. Hepburn, after describing the Nabob’é kutgootah as a “ fixed «um on 
each village for the rent of the poonjah lands, which the inhabitants assessed upon the cul- 
tivated landa amongst themselves, according to local circumstances," proceeds to select the 
Nadoomundalum talock as a epecimen of the districts generally, and to explain, that in 
fusly 1211, Mr. Lushington, the first collector in Tinnevelly after the cession of the Carnatic, 
* tock the amount of the former actual collections, and made the inhabitants divide their 
lands into four different classes, upon which the amount of the rent being divided, fixed the 
rent upon the four classes as follows :— 


S Page. fo e 
ist - - - - - - 1 7 4 
2d PES - - $98 70 
3d ~- - » - =- = 9449 
4th - - - - - - 8 


62. Mr. Cotton, in his letter to the Board of Revenue under date 20th March 1816, 
explains, thut all the poonjah lands in Tinnevelly were on this occasion measured by Mr. 
Lushinzton with a chain of 398 feet, which he had found in use in some of the sequestered 
pollams, and that the rates then established (which are reduced, as given above, to the 
cawnie), were applied by Mr. Lushington to the square chain of 158,400 square feet, 
or about 2} cawnies. mE , 

63. The inhabitants having represented the above rates to have exceeded those of the 
neighbouring districts, it is stated by Mr. Hepburn, that Mr. Lushington promised to re- 
cuce them to the “rates obtaining in all the surrounding pollame ;" that his successor, 
Mr. Parish, in fusly 1212, accordingly did so reduce them; but that Mr. Cochrane, who 
succeeded Mr. Parish, finding, in fly 1213, that the inhabitants “ bad not extended their 
cultivation as they bad promised to do, on the favourable rates of teerwa being granted to 
them,” reverted in that year to Mr. Lushington's original assessments, with reductions to 
a small amount, and in fusly 1214 reduced these rates still further; but he goes on to en 
that “ in determining the rates of poonjah teerwa for fusly 1215, it appears that Mr. Coch- 
rane had recourie to the private accounta of the villages, in which there appeared a number 
of private contributions and disbursements of the inhabitants, principally for the support 
of their small vilage pagodas, the expenses of certain feasts on particular days, borne 
by all the village in common from their accounts, the pay of the village shroff, whom — 
they almost every where entertained during the seasons of collection, to save them from 
Juss o0 bad coins, the expenses of such inhabitants (while absent) as were occasionally 
called away from their families on the affairs of the village, of which all bore a part, and 

a long list of a similar description are entered. The total amount contributed by the 
people for these and other purposes was taken and collected upon the quantity of culti- 
vated lands, and the average of these added to the former teerwa, upon all classes indis- 
crigunately, The amount of these expenses Varying in every village, caused so great an 
increase in the number of the rates of teerwa, that in the first class they amounted to 
19 different rates, in the 2d class there were 20, and in the 3d, 20, and in the 4th and 


oth, 15 each.” . 
64. The 
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^ 64. The following is an abstract of all the above variations in the poonjah field assess- 


ments of the Nadoomundalum talook, of which the materials are taken by me from Appendix, No, 107. , 


Mr. Hepburn's letter quoted above : 


. * In Tas ‘eh : 
Me, Lushington’s| Mr, Parish’ In Mt. Cochrane's time, per Cawnie, 
time, or | time, or 
Fusly ttt, | Fusly 1218, 
per Cawnie, per Cawine. 7 


Pen foc 
1st Class = “=| 2 4 4 


ad ditto = -| = 38 yo. 


3d ditto tot M 49 
4th ditto  - ^ -f -u 8 


5th ditto 


It was on the exhibition of this last increase that Mr. Hepburn, on the 24th August 1807, 
supported by Mr. Hodgson, as stated in his report of the following month, proposed to the 
Board of Revenue to reduce Mr, Cochrane's last rates of assessment to the lowest rates ever 
assessed under the Company's government, or to those of fusly 1212, established by Mr. Pa- 
rish, The grounds of Mr. Hepburn's recommendation were, first, Mr. Cochrane's rates for 
fusily 1215 being in themselves excessive; odly, their being unjust in adding the private 
village expenses to the former public tax; 3d, their being unequal in subdividing the assess 
ment of these village expenses at the same rate on all classes of land indiscriminately ; and, 
pete the rates for fusly 1212 being those obtaining in Madura, and in the surrounding 

olams — - ; : 

J 65. The Board of Revenue, in their reply of the 15th September 1805, granted to Mr. 

Hepburn discretionary authority to reduce Mr. Cochrane’s teerwas, as he had reported in 

unqualified terms that they were oppressive, and higher than in the neighbouring districts; 

but they expressed their surprise at his observation, that he “ could not find in the office of 
the collector the record of any principle upon which Mr. Cochrane might have proceeded to 

fix the poonjah teerwas. By Mr. Cochrane’s report for fusly 1215, the Bonrd were informed 

that a survey assessment and ryotwar settlement had been b 

that although a ryotwar rent had not been made in the remaining districts, the assessment 


UI 


REVENUE. 


— 


of the different descriptions of land had been determined by the survey, and it only re- Palamcotish, 
mained to subdivide the gross Revenue on each field, and to particularize the rent to be Tachaneliore, 
paid by each ryot." - The Board, under these circumstances, were “desirous of receiving riri m 


some further explanation on the points adverted to” . - Sunkerninarcovil. 


66. To this call Mr, Hepburn replied. on the 4th July 1808, and dwelling chiefly. on 


` Mr. Cochrane's additions, varying “in almost every particular village from 1 to 400 per ` . 


cent," he explained that it was alluding to the circumstance of the rates of teerwa 
` depending * upon the extent to which the inclinations or resources of the inhabitants 
enabled them to cuntribate to the ceremonies of their pagodas, to the expenses occasioned 
by the detention of its representatives at the cutcherry, while attending to the concerns 
of the village, and other circumstances of a similar nature, rather than to fertility of the 
lands, which induced me to use the expression of my being unable to find any fixed prin- 
ciple upon which the rents had been raised, as I expected that in so important an under- 
taking, as at once altering, to a great extent, the general rate of assessment of a country, 
the basis of the calculations would have been preserved, experience of the ability of the 
- Jands to bear it shown, and the rise made'equal and proportionate to all gradations of soil, 
instead of depending on accidental circumstances, such as are above desoribed.” Accord- 
ingly, his successor, Mr. Cotton, on the 20th March 1816, reports to the Board of Revenue, 
„that when Mr. Hepburn revised Mr. Cochrane's poonjah assessments in fusly 1217, “ the 
rates which obtained in fusly 1212 appear to have been re-established in the talooks of 
Streevellypootoor (Nadoomundalum) Sunkerninarcovil and Punchamahl. In those of Sharen- 
madavy, Nelleeamblom, Vedcogramon, Bremadasem, and Tinnevelly, the general rule seems 
to have been, to add to the rates prevailing in fusly 1219 balf the increase in the rates of 
fusly 1215; and in the Streevyoontom talook, to allow a reduction of 10, 15 and 20 per 
cent, in the rates of fusly 1215, as on inquiry, and on inspection of the village accounta, 
appeared equitable and "proper." In the talook of Tencausy “ the assessment on t e 
peshanum punjeah was there fixed at the average rate of thetwo preceding years collectione; 
and the carr poonjah at the rate of fusly 1212, with half the difference between tbat and the 
Bverage rate of fusly 1215 added to it. f 
67. Having thus given a brief abstract of the rules fixing 1 T s avenue 
ments on the dry lands, a few remarks respecting the former adininistration of t A 
735—L. : gr T 


ursued in fixing money field assess- Nunjoh lands, 


pe en ere s 


y him concluded in* 9 talooks; * Sharenmadavy, 
Cadgum, Vedvogra- 
mur, Nelleambaloin, 


lil. 4ut] ATPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 
Biviv ek 
Apgeonit, S 097. frog the irrigated Lind seems requisite to the correct understanding of my observations 
hoec sespecung the present state of the Tinnevelly district. 
yw e 


A.D Cam del eq. ES, The nunjah lands of Tinnevelly have not. yet been classed or assessed with mone 

6 Noes ss. Penta, but they were measured ia fusly 121a by Mr/ Parish, with a rod of 20 4 English 
fect, the square of which, 420], was reckoned au extent of land requiring one measure of 
seed to sow it, and 168 of these were deemed what is locally known by the name of a seed 
exis, being the extent of land ssual/y sown with that quantity of secd, though of course 
the quantity actually so sown varies with the natare of the soil, This measurement gives 
to each wed aitad the extent of 70,802 square feet, which, by some error in calculation, has 
hizierto in Tinnevelly been reckoned equlvalent to 70,644 square feet. The laud measure 
for the ounjsh land is consequently the seed cotta of the above extent; whilst the chain of 
155400 feet regulates the measurement of the poonjah lands, as befure &tated. 


6g. It is worthy of incidental notice, that though the survey gave an addition of 16,845 
ccuabs of aunjah, and 15,144 chains of poonjah to the cultivated land, Mr. Cochrane's 
ktter to the Rosand of the 24th March 1804 shows that this was not, as in some other pro- 
vinces, attended by any material additional assessment. In the nunjah lands, where the 
chief receipt had hitherto been a share of the crop, whatever might be the extent of the 
land cultivated, he treated this increased measurement as merely nominal; and though the 
increased number of cottabs increased the old yawwengh, or money tax, on these nunjah 
lands, levied at so much per cottah, as subsequently noticed by Mr. Hodgson, it has since 
been abolished. In the poonjah lands, Mr. Cochrane had no doubt that ‘some inhabi- 
tants formerly cultivated a larger extent of land tban others for the same rent,” but he adds, 
when it is determined by survey, the whole will be equalized.” . The survey, therefore, 


even of the poonjah lands, went rather to equalize than to raise the public tax upon 


them, 

Yarsa:b 43- 70. Mr. Hodzson attempts to trace the history of the revenues of Tinnevelly so far 
back as the vear A. D. 1738, and observing, that " in the government of the Hindoos it was 
nct the custom to measure the land,” meaning tbe wunjah lands, he states, that “ of the 
gross produce of every cottah, from four to five cottuhs were paid to the cirear in kind, and 
in some villares 40, 45, or 50 cully fanams per cottah of land was entered in addition in 
roaey.” He then goes on to specify the Revenue annually from a, D. 1744 to 1505, show- 
ing that a share of the produce in grain generally commuted into money, aud a separate 
tax in money itself, ander the denomination of yawannah, nuzr, Ec. was invariably 
assessed on the nunjah lands; the ryot's share varving from 40 to 50 per cent. of the net 

Pirazci;b 44. produce, at which last rate it was finally settled. Ile adds, that on our assumption of tha 

Para;ra;b 45. Carnatic in 1783 and 1790, “ the country was rented out by villages; and that from fusly 
1211, the first year of the Company's Government, to fusly 1216 inclusive, the same 
share as allowed the inhabitants during the nabob's management has been continued ; but 
the additional tax in money has been increased from an increased measurement of the land. 
Danny this penod the country has been nominally rented by villages. 1 say nominally, 
Lecau-e, in the first place, the carr harvest has always been divided with the inhabitants, 
soch part ouly as remained unsold at the time of forming the dowle being added to the 
tent; in the next place, because the cirear has always taken in kind about three-fifths of 
the circar share of the peshenum crop; the rents have never been concluded before the 
ead of February, and have sometimes not been finished before the end of May, so that 
there has always been an aumannie management for seven months; in one case for nine 
months; and in two instances for nearly eleven months; and although there has been 
arent, sibbendy hase annually been employed to superintend and estimate the peshawnum 
crops before permission has been granted to the cultivators to reap it;” and recommending 
the abolition of the yawannah, or old money tax, on the nunjah land, and the substitution 
of a tark and curnum merah in lieu of it, as has since been effected in the mode detailed 
in Mr. Hepburu's letter of the 17th October 1807, Mr. Hodgson concludes his Report 


by proposing the introduction of a village, instead of a ryotwar, settlement, into the 
Tiuneselly district. 7 i 


71. The village rent was accordingly introduced, in the first instance, for three years, or 
from fusly.1218 to 1220. A temporary village settlement then intervened for one year, ot 
fusly 1221; and the village leases were renewed for ten years, or from fusly 1222 to 1231 
inclusive, . 

Pat S tements, 72- When, in this last year, the lands of Tinnevelly reverted to the Government, out 
knowledge uf the province and of its true resources continued, and still continues to be 
most lamentably deficient. Our information respecting the management of the native 
governments is confined to the scanty abstract contained in the Report of Mr. Hodgson,’ 
who docs not state the sources whence it was drawn, Under our own Government the 
nunjah lands have, from fusly 1211 to 1231, been rented out in the gross by villages. 

Fazzaph no. Mr. Hodgson expressly states, that “ although the average produce of each nunjah village 
Jor a serien of years is procurable, if a ficld rent on nunjah land be deemed expedient, no 

* No date men account of the average produce of each field * can be obtained.” Yet, because these rents, 

terts-aed of the ea- fixed in the gross on a village, had, from fusly 1211 tó fusly 1217, been partly realized in 

miro of soc kird from the under ryots, and after taking advances of grain from them the Government 
wrona the dS credited the same in ibe gross to the renters, who paid in money only the balance of the 


oye Ana rent, the amount of which was not determined until the fusly year had nearly closed, he 
e terma these renis “a detailed management for six successive years;” and treating detail 
Vergara ff. an the sole object of rvotwar, not a» the mere nans which it employs, for far more im- 


portant ends, he urged on a village settlement fcr 14 yeas more, considering sufficieni 
ot Information 
. 
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information to haye been obtained of a province of which we tl i 
sesa, little correct Revenue detail, E pups ig poinénsod, and sun pov 


3. The scttlement of the nunjah lands from fusly 1211 to fusly 1217, like those which’ 


followed them to 1231 fusly, never were ryotwar, but merely gramwar. The Government. 


fixed their demand on the village in. a total sum by dowle or estimate, and contracted with. 


a few renters to pay the same; the payments of individual ryots aod the assessments on 
individual fields were left to be regulated by custom undefined. ‘The occasional interfer- 
ence of the Government in anticipation of the demands of the renters, from fusly 1211 to 
tusly 1217, did not tend to define individual rights, or to fix particular assessments, It 
was an irregular scramble for that which formed part of the gross rent, end for which the 
renters obtained full credit in their accounts at the close of each year; it indeed partially 
opened to the Government officers a'temporary direct communication with the people, but. 
eu to close it again at the most important period of the Revenue year, the end of the 
fusly, when the amount due by each ryot is settled, and the sum’ levied on each field is 
known. It is then chiefly that useful Laowlades of Revenue detail can be obtained ; but 
all attempt at its acquisition was frustrated by this arrangement, and it was still further 
prevented by the money lease settlements, subsequently introduced from fusly 1218 
to 1251. 2 E i 

74. In the poonjah lands indeed, some advance to better information had been made; 
for, from fusly 1212 to fusly 1217, ae before explained, money assessments on each field 
had been established ; and in fusly 1215 a direct settlement evea had been entered into: 
with each ryot by Mr. Cochrane’s issue of ryotwar pottahs; but further improved know- 
ledge of the comey was prevented by the abandonment of that arrangement in the two 
following years (fushes 1216-17), and by the subsequent application in fusly 1218 of the 
same settlement to the poonjah, as had been resolved on for the nunjah lands. 
. 75e This was the general state of affairs in the province of Tinnevelly at the expiration: 
of the decennial lease: | then find the Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the. 
16th January 1823, proposing to extend to Tinnevelly fhe same settlement as had been 
resolved on for Tanjore. In this last province they observe, that “ there being a standard 
quantity of grain taken aa the mailwarum for each village, it is eommuted into money at 
a standard price, which gives a standard amount in money for each village: this being 
once allowed, it becomes only requisite hereafter, in adjusting the settlement, to add or 
deduct a certain per-centage in money, or to confirm the standard ;” and they accordingly 
proposed that the same settlement should be adopted in Tinnevelly, in “ those villages 
which are fully cultivated, and where there is not likely to be much fluctuation in the pro- 
duce" Where a variation was “ expected to take place in the quantity of the mailwarum 
of each village,” it was proposed “ to fix the mailwarum of the year, and then, ae the case 


may be, to commute it into money, either at the standard price, or ata certain per-centage- 


above or below it.” E ` E 

78. The Government accordingly, on the 1st May 1823, concurring in these recommen- 
dations, decided, that “ the mailwarum being fixed for each village, and the standard price 
being also fixed on an average of ordinary years, the settlement is to fluctuate only as the 
actual price varies ten per cent. above, or five per cent. below that standard; the settlement 
is to be made with each individual meerassidar, unless where any of them do not provide for 
the cultivation, when it ia to be made with the cultivating ryot.” . - us 

77. The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the 6th November 1823, and the 
15th August and 17th November 1825, have reported on the settlements subsequently 
framed under these instructions, by the collector iu Tinnevelly, during fuslies 1232, 1233 
and 1234. Reli 

78. in the course of my inquiries I have been led to infer. that none of these settlements 
have been made as contemplated by the Board and the Government. 


79. Instead of proceeding, as intended by the Government, to fix permanently a standard: 


government share of the produce (mailwarum) in those villages which are usually fully cul» 
tivated, and an annual one in the others, upon the whole village im the gross, to be sub- 
divided according to the best information procurable of the produce realized by each ryot, 
or reaped from each field, the first process adopted was to obtain an sverage rate of produce 
per cottah for the nunjah lands of each village; and to rent out, at this simple uniform rate 
of produce, every cottah of nunjah laud situated within its limits that might happen to be 
cultivated, whatever its real produce mijht be. . : - 

80. The material error in the outset of these settlements does not seem to have been 
known to the Board of Revenue. ‘The rents of the collector differed entirely from the settle» 
ments contemplated by Government, in Jeaving tbe standard produce of every village ta 
vary annually with its cultivation, the mefe rate per cottah, not the extent of produce, beng 
contracted for. The renters agreed to fay so much produce per cottah ; but they did not 


‘agree to pay thus for any defined number of cottahs; the contract was therefore highly 


- defective; it did not fix that which th¢ Government chiefly desired to fix, viz. the poroci 3 
of each village. Another defect in it was, that one invariable rate per cottah' was fixed, 


i i i ivati f the usual 
without reference to the necessarily variable extent of cultivation. In a season of the 
supply of rain, when the common extent of land, good and bad, in a village, is CUIR LE 
the nunjah produce may give an average of ix cottahs of produce per seed Soria a : 
defective produce on the bad land reducing the average on the more productive soils; bu 


` in a season of drought, when the sur aly of water is sufficient for the cultivation of only 


the more productive soils alone are consequently 
vation 


would 


half the usual lands of tbe villave, n 
cultivated, the application . of tha x duced average to the lands then under eulti 
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Report of 
A.D.Campbell, esq. 
6 Nov. 1836, 


Recent Settle nents 
for fuslies 1272, 

33 and 34. 
Paragraph 1. 


Paragraph 4. 


Paragraph 14. - 


Nunjah landa, 


lit. ant) APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE. 
BIN. E 
Appetit, Se 107. fora the imigated land seems requisite to the correct onderstandin 
Revo ef respecting the present state of the Tinnevelly district. 
ute b 


ADCamtcheg CS. The nunjah lands of Tinnevelly have not. yet been classed or assessed with mone 
6 Nov 1275, rents, bat they were measured in fusly 121a by Mrt Parish, with a rod of 20 | English 
fect, the square of which, 420 4, was reckoned an extent of land requiring one measure of 
seed to sow it, and 168 of these were deemed what is locally known by the name of a seed 
wiak, being the extent of land wsual^y sown with that quantity of reed, though of course 
the quantity actually so sown varies with the natare of the soil. This measurement gives 
to each wed covtah the extent of 70,602 square fect, which, by rome error in calculation, has 
hizherto in Tinnevelly been reckoned equivalent to 70,644 square feet. The land measure 
for the nunjah land is consequently the seed cotta of the above extent; whilst the chain of 
155400 feet rezulutes the measurement of tbe poonjab lands, as before stated. . 
6g. It is worthy of incidental notice, that though the survey gave an addition of 16,845 
cettahs of nunjah, and 19,144 chains of poonjah to the cultivated land, Mr. Cochrane's 
better to the Board of the egth March 1804 shows that this was not, as in some other pro~ 
vinces, attended by any material additional assessment. In the nunjah lands, where the 
chief receipt had hitherto been a share of the crop, whatever might be the extent of the 
land cultivated, he treated this increased measurement as merely nominal; and though the 
increased number of cottabs increased the old yawsnna4, or money tax, on these nunjah 
lands, levied at so much per cottah, as subsequently noticed by Mr. Hodgson, it has since 
been abolished. In the poonjah lands, Mr. Cochrane had no doubt that ‘some inbabi- 
tants formerly culuvated a larger extent of land than others for the same rent," but he adds, 
“when it is determined by survey, the whole will be equalized.” . The survey, therefore, 


g of my observations 


even of the poonjah lands, went rather to equalize than to raise the public tax upon 


them, 

Parra: 43. 70. Mr. Hodzson attempts to trace the history of the revenues of Tinnevelly so far 
back as the vear A. D. 1733, aud observing, that " in the government of the [indous it was 
nct the custom to measure the land," meaning tbe wunjah lands, he states, tbat “ of the 
gross produce of every cottab, frons four to five cottahs were paid to tbe circar in kind, and 
ia some villares 49, 45, or 59 cully fanams per cottuh of land was entered in &ddition in 
r,ogev." He then goes on to specify the Revenue annually from A. D. 1744 to 1805, show- 
inr that a share of the produce in grain generally commuted into money, and a separate 
tax in money itself, ander the denominatica of ymeannah, nucr, &c. was invariably 
assessed on the nunjah lands; the ryot's share varving from 40 to 50 per cent. of the net 

Pinagneh 44. produce, at which last rate it was finally settled. Ve adde, that on our assumption of the 

Paragraph 45. Carnatic in 1783 and 1790, “ the country was rented out by villages; and that from fusly 
1211, the first year of the Company's Government, to fusly 1216 inclusive, the same 
sare as allowed the inhabitants during the nabob's management has been continued ; but 
the additional tax in money has been increased from an increased measurement of the land, 
Denny this period the country bas been nominally rented by villages. I say nominally, 
Lecau-e, in the first place, the cart harvest bas always been divided with the inhabitants, 
sich part only as remained unsold at the time of forming the dowle being added to the 
tent; 10 the next. place, because the cirear has always taken in kind about three-fifths of 
the circar share of the peshanum crop; the renta have never been concluded before the 
end of February, and have sometimes not been finished before the end of May, so that 
there ha» always been an aumaonie management for seven months; in one case for nine 
months; and in two instances for nearly eleven months; and although there has been 
a rect, sibbendy have annually been employed to superintend and estimate the peshuwnnm 
crops before permission has been granted to the cultivators to reap it;” and recommending 
the abolition of the yawaunah, or old money tax, on the nunjah land, and the substitution 
of a tark and curnum merah in lieu of it, as has since been effected in the mode detailed 
in Mr. Hepburn’s letter of the 17th October 1807, Mr. Hodgson concludes his Report 
by proposing the introduction of a village, instead of a ryotwar, settlement, into the 
Tinnevelly district. f 

71. The village rent was accordingly introduced, in the first instance, for three years, or 

fiom fusly.1218 to 1220. A temporary village settlement then intervened for one year, ot 

fusiy 1221; and the village leases were renewed for ten years, or from fusly 1223 to 1231 

inclusive, 

Pat Slements, 72. When, in this last year, the lands of Tinnevelly reverted to the Government, out 
knowledge uf the province and of its true resources continued, and still continues to be 

most lamentably decient. Our information respecting the management of the native 

governments is confined to the scanty abstract contained in the Report of Mr. Hodgaon,' 

who docs not state the sources whence it was drawn, Under our own Government the 

nunjah lands hase, from fusly 1211 to 1231, been rented out in the gross by villages. 

Facsgraph go. Mr, Hodgson expressly states, that “ although the average produce of each nunjah village 
for a series of years is procurable, if a ficld rent on nunjah land be deemed expedient, no 

* No dst is eos account of the average produce of each field * can be obtained” Yet, because these rents, 
tero sed of the e fixed in the gross on a village, had, from fusly 1211 10 Tusly 1217, been partly realized in 
rone o Mac kind from the under ryots, and after taking advances of grain from them the Government 
wows ted Me credited the same in the gross to the renters, who paid in money only the balance of the 


ar tothe vent, the amount of which was not determined until the fusly year had nearly closed, he 
terms these tenis “a detailed manayement for six successive years;” and treating detail 
Vaag a; s (d. ax the. sole object of rvotwar, not as the mere means which it employs, for far more im 


portant ends, he urged on a village settlement fcr 14 yeas more, considering sufficien 
tot information 
, 
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information to have been obtained of a province of which we tl i 
sess, little correct Revenue detail. E MR ny R E De 


3. The settlement of the nunjah lands from fusly 141 to fusly 1217, like those which 


followed them to 1251 fusly, never were ryotwar, but merely gramwar. The Government. 
fixed their demand on the village in a total sum by dowle or estimato, and contracted with. 


a few renters to pay the same; the payments of individual ryots and the assessments 
individual fields were left to be regulated by custom undefined. The occasional interfer 
ence of the Government in anticipation of the demands of the renters, from fusly 1211 to: 
fualy 3217, did not tend to define individual rights, or to fix particular assessments, It 
was an irregular scramble for that which formed part of the gross rent, and for which the 
renters obtained full credit in their accounts at the close of each year; it indeed. partially 
opened to the Government officers a temporary direct communication with the people, but. 
ouly to close it again at the most important period of the Revenue year, the end of the 
fusly, when the amount due by each ryot is settled, and the sum’ levied on each field is 
known. It is then chiefly that useful Laien of Revenue detail can be obtained ; but 
all attempt at its acquisition was frustrated by this arrangement, and it was still further 
prevented by the money lease settlements, subsequently introduced from fusly 1218 
to 1231. , : 

74. la the poonjah lands indeed, some advance to better information had been made; 
for, from fusly 1212 to fusly 1217, as before explained, money assessments on each field 
had been established ; and in fusly 1215 a direct settlement even had been entered into 
with each ryot by Mr. Cochrane’ issue of ryotwar pottahs; but furtber improved know- 
ledge of the country was prevented by the abandonment of that arrangement in the two 
following years (fushes 1216-17), and by the subsequent application in fusly 1218 of the 
same settlement to the poonj ah, as bad been resolved on tor the nunjah lands. 


IIT. 
TEVENUR | 


Appendix, No. 107;. 


Report of 
A.D.Camptell, esq. 
6 Nov. 1836. 


75e This was the general state of affairs in the province of Tinnevelly at the expiration: Recent Settle nents 
of the decennial lease: I then find the Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the, for fusliea 1252, 


16th January 1823, proposing to extend to Tinnevelly fhe same settlement as had been 
resolved on for Tanjore, Lu this last province they observe, that “ there being a standard 
quantity of grain taken as the mailwarum for each village, it is commuted into money at. 
a standard price, which gives a standard amount in money for each village: this being 
once allowed, it becomes only requisite hereafter, in adjusting the settlement, to add or 
deduct a certain per-centage in money, or to confirm the standard ;” and they accordingly 
proposed that the same settlement should be adopted in Tinnevelly, in “ those villages 
which are fully cultivated, and where there is not likely to be much fluctuation in the pro» 
duce" Where a variation was ^ expected to take place in the quantity of the mailwarum 
of each village," it was proposed “ to fix the mailwarum of the year, and then, as the case 


33 and 34. 
Paragraph 1j. 


Paragraph 4. 


Paragraph 14. - 


may be, to commute it into money, either at the standard price, or at a certain per-centage 


above or below it.” : : E 

76. The Government accordingly, on the 1st May 1823, concurring in these recommen- 
dations, decided, that “ the mailwarum being fixed for each village, and the standard price 
being also fixed on an average of ordinary years, the settlement is to fluctuate only as the 
actual price varies ten per cent. above, or five per cent. below that standard ; the settlement 
is to be made with each individual mecrassidar, unless where any of them do not provide for 
the cultivation, when it is to be made with the cultivating ryot.” 

77+ The Board of Revenue, in their proceedings of the 6th November 1823, and the 
15th August and 17th November 1825, have reported on the settlements subsequently 
framed under these instructions, by the collector iu Tinuevelly, during fuslies 1232, 1233 
and 1234. rts 

78. j^ the course of my inquiries I have been led to infer that none of these settlements 
have been made as contemplated by the Board and the Government, ; 


79. Instead of proceeding, as intended by the Government, to fix permanently a standard: 


government share of the produce (mailwarum) in those villages which are usually fully cul. 
tivated, and an annual one in the others, upon the whole village ia the gross, to be sub- 
divided according to the best information procurable of the produce realized by each ryot, 
or reaped from each field, the first process adopted was to obtain an &verage rate of produce 
per cottah for the nunjah lands of each village; and to rent out, at this simple uniform rate 
of produce, every cottah of nunjah land situated within its limits that might happen to be 
cultivated, whatever its real produce might be, . i 

. Bo. The material error in the' outset of these settlements does not seem to have been 
known to the Board of Revenue. The rents of the collector differed entirely from the settle~ 
ments contemplated by Government, in leaving the standard produce of every village ta 
yary annually with its cultivation, the mere rate per cottah, nol the extent of produce, being 
contracted for. The renters agreed to pay so much produce per cottah; but they did not 


"agree to pay thus for any defined number of cottahs; the contract was therefore highly 


defective; it did not fix that which the Government chiefly desired to fix, viz. the produce 


Nunjah landa, 


of each village, Another defect in it was, tbat one invariable rate per cottah’ was fixed, ' 


without reference to the necessarily variable extent of cultivation. In a season of the t 
supply of rain, when the common extent of land, good and bad, in a village, n prc 
the nunjah produce may give an average of vix cottahs of produce per seed co * un 
defective produce on the bad land reducing the average on the more productive soils ; 


` in a season of drought, when the supply of water is sufficient for the cultivation of only 


: «five 80i tly 
half the usual lands of the village, and the move productive soils alone are consequen 
cultivated, the application . of this reduced average to the lands then under qain 
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would be a gross under-assessment; they may produce 15 cottahs, and would be rated at 


As AC NS ST. only € x; and the reverse will bold true when irrigation and cultivation are more than 


Rent ef 


6 Now, 1840, 


usually extensive, It was therefore vot only a defective contract, but one, in seasons of 
reduced cultivation, unfavourable to the Government; aud as it was annual only, and 


AD Ca ape emp optional with the people, the advantaces were entirely on one side, It was moreover in 


ail seasons an assessment which, if duly observed, must have proved most unequal on the 
inhabitants. To use the words of the sub-coliector, in his report for fusly 1235, * the 
whole of the lands of each village are assumed to be equally productive, which is of course 
seldom or never the case, the best aod worst lands are therefore invariably assessed in an 
inverse proportion to their productiveness.” 

t1. This settlement, however, existed chiefly in tbe,collector'a accounta: that it could 
have had any extensive practical operation in the villages waa out of the question. In 
those villazes, indeed, where the lands are periodically changed, which are 348 in number, 
the lots, to quote agua from Mr. Kindeisley's report, “ being made up with reference to 
the relative. fertility of the fields of which they are composed, this inequality in the ussess- 
ment is of comparatively little consequence ;” and here, but here chiefly, the collector's 
settlement partially stood. In many even of these villages, und in nearly all the 468 other 
vrages, where each man’s particular lands sre permanently defined, and not liable to 
change, the ryots in the rented villages proceeded to subdivide anew, amongst themselves, 

the total rent fixed. by the collector on the nunjah landa, in a manner of which he has no 
record. ln most of these last villages, the ryotwar settlement of sume former particular 
year bas been selected as the standard for the subdivision of the collector's rent. In others, 
to the number of about 100, Se average produce of each field, as ascertained from the 
sthuliurmout-puttee, ot field accounts of produce, from fusly 1211 to fushy 1217, has regulated 
the distnbution of the rent, But in nearly all of these villages a completely new settlement 
^was framed, the details of which dittered entirely from those of the collector's settlement, 
a correspondence existing in the totals alone. f 

82. Even where a new subdivision of the collector's rent did not take place amongst 
the ryots generally, and the rent, from the nature of the season, proved favourable to the 
contractors, the sub-callector, in paragraph 25 of his report, expressly states, that its advan- 
tazes were very often confined to the few principal inbabitauts who entered into the contract 
with the Government. They adhered to their contract as regarded the circar, but, instead 
of realizing from the other ryots their respective rents at the rate in money wbich they had 
agreed to pay to the Government, they took from them their waurum in kind, and converted 
the settlement into “a village rent, the profit or loss of which the head ryots take upon 
themselves, and thus monopolize the Liberality of Government.” 

83. Besides the error of distributing the produce at this unequal and objectionable rate 

cottah in these rented villages, one distinct average rate of produce per cottah was fixed 

1n each rented village for the carr crop, and quite a separate one for the peshanum crop, 
in the same village; not only was error thereby multiplied, but the revenue accounts of 
foslies 1232, 1233, and 1234, have been hereby involved in inextricable perplexity, from 
the same villages in one year having been rented for the one crop, and under aumanie for 
the oiher. The Board of Revenue, however, in their proceedings of the diet March 1823, 
discovered that the two crops had been separately settled; and by directing that the renta 
should thereafter be for both crops, or not at all, similar confusion, in fusly 1235, has been 
obviated. < 

E4. The average per cottab for the carr and pesbanum nonjah crops in each rented village 
was obtained, not fom any recent accounts, but from the accounts 20 years back, when 

many of the sereral villages must have been in a state of cultivation very different from 
their present condition. ‘This arose from no accounts of produce being procurable for the 
period of the village leases, which commenced in fusly 1218. The settlements from fuslv 
1211 to 1217 inclusive, involved, as before stated, the receipt of a considerable portion of * 
the produce in kind. Where money had been collected, it was converted into grain at the 
prices of these years; and after deducting from the gross or kham amount the towcoof or 
remissions allowed in these years, the net average produce, which gave the net settlements 
for these years as reported to the Board, was divided by the average land then under 
cultivation, and the result was the standard average produce per cottah assumed for the 
rented villages, 

85. This average produce was converted into money as follows: for each separate village, 
the prices from fusly 1222 to 1230, or nine years, were taken; thence were rejected the 
prices fur the two highest, and for the lowest year; and the average of the remaining six 
years was assumed as the standard price. The current price was fixed for each village in 
the hoozoor from returns made by the amildars of the current prices in the chief towns and 
principal villazes, including nearly half within their jurisdiction. Jn fusly 1232 and 1233; 
the commutation price in the rented villages was regulated by a combination of the 
standard and current prices, as directed by Government; but, as pointed out by the Board 
of Revenue in their proceedings of the 17th November 1825, the current instead of the 
standard price was applied in fusly 1234 to the rented, as well as to the aumanie, villages, 
gvinz an additional Revenue to Government of. 104, 33,582. 1. 7. in that year, 

&5. From the foregoing remarks, it will be obvious that material errors found their way 
into the assessment of the rented villages during the imperfect settlements effected in fuslies | 
1232, 1222, and 1224. Bat perhaps the greatest error of all was one altogether 
independent of the amount of asscssinent, viz, that none of these settlements were formed, 
eiber in the rented or aumauie villagos, “ with each individual meetassidar,” as had heen 

expressly 


1 
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. ^ 
expressly directed by the Government... Where no rents existed, and an aumanie manage- 
ment in consequence prevailed, the settlement of the collector went no further than to fix 


the revenue of the entire village with the curnum, with whom exclusively all details rested. . 


Where rents were agreed to, from one to six, or in a few large villages as many. as ten 
persons, signed a muchelkeh to.pay the fixed rate per cottah on the nunjah, and the usual 
teerwas pr money assessments on the poonjah land, and this was the whole of the 
jummabundy. : : 


87. Not only was there no ryotwar, no: settlement with the ryots individually, but the 


ramawar agreements for the whole ‘village with the few principal inhabitants collectively, 
in the rented villages, went to fix only the rates, not the extent of land liable to pay revenue 
to the Government, It remained to ascertain this, at the close of each fusly year, for both 
the aumanie and rented villages, from the curnumsalone, in whom exclusively all the details ` 
of these settlements centred ; and hence the expression of the sub-collector of “ the jumma-: 
bundy accounts having hitherto consisted of a goashwara (abstract) of the cultivation, and 
teerwa of each village," and of nothing more. 2E ^ n ' . 


88. In a district like Tinnevelly, where abuse and' corruption on the part of the native 
administration had, even under the native governments, become so systematically organized 
as to degenerate into the pues levy of a bribe, subsequently converted into a public tax, 
viz. the yawannah abolished by the British authorities, it was particularly requisite to adopt 
energetic measures against the renewal of such practices; and therefore, when the country 
returned on the hands of the collector at the close of the decennial lease, it is matter for 
particular regret that he confined himself to defining the amount to be levied from each 
village only, and thus left all details to the curnums, or principal meerassidars. The time 
had arrived for breaking through a system which, by keeping both the Government and 
the ryots in ignorance of individual assessments, tends to cover depredations on each; 
and former local circumstances, as well as the habitual inclination of the people to comply" 
without resistance with all demands made by those clothed with public authority, rendered 
it imperative, where the public demand on each field could not yet be fixed, at least to 
define by a pottah the demand on each ryot, as had been directed by the Government. 

89. That abuses have been practised, from the want of this precaution in Tinnevel’y, 
seems to admit of no doubt,’ ‘The extent of the tufreeks, or exactions, in excess of the 
settlements, have, I fear, been considerable.’ The following abstract is‘ the amount of 
those given by the inhabitants themselves to the Board’s sheristadar in two villages through 
which the camp passed, to which I have added that of a third village respecting which 
information had been previously given to the collector. HEN 


D 


Talook, Villages. ` Fuslien | Serene "Per-Centege. - 
Tencausy - Kadianellore | 1222 | Decen- 5,981 8.5h °° 
: 12237 nial ] > $982 c 4-3 ` 
1924) ` Rent 5,981 ^ 2 -8. 
1232 l ` 5487 6 2} 
iasa} At { 4,002. 12 31 
1234 d^ 4450 7 3% 
‘Ditto -  -|Soondra- } 1233 Annual fl. 2,735 . 10.2% 
‘ pandien -/|1234J. Rent |l. - 2:304 . 8 31 
a Uoc 
Sunkerninar- Coravellan- 1 848. 24 Y . 
covil +f) danellore -J s 1,205 ; . 8 11 
a, . ao 914 45.6 
945 77 


go. I see no reason to doubt the truth of the statements given respecting the two first 


i i ich i hese, as well as upon 
Mages. But to ascertain the dependence which is to be placed on these, . 
that respecting the third village, would require tbe time and local knowledge which a 
resident Revenue officer alone can command. A few details of the expenditure of the above 
tufreeke may be requisite to explain the chief objects of such contributions. 
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91. The f loni» z are the Ds items of the expenditure, in the last-mentioned vill 


of the tafreeks, to the extent of cully chuckroms Gor *. 


When the late collector came, batta expended three times in fusly 2231 - 
onceini23à3 - = oe 


When the engineer came, batta expended once in 1231 - = à 
The above, as per the accounts of the Mahajunoms, Pedda Veera, Rag- 
hava and Chinna Veera, Raghava Soondra Sastra Turf. Mainum, 
Vanamamallapillay, the Curnum Sheva zoomathapillay, and the Shrotf 
Palavand Shungoo Moudely, 


To the bead shenstalarJeevunmow =- = > - - 


- - 


In fus!y 1231, the late cul'ector and the cutcherry personally fixed the 
poonjah turra; Jeerunrow, with the Sumperdy Kistrapilay, reduced 
the turm 150 chuckroms per funy in fusly 1232, given by means of 
Chennacclumputty. Babareddy and Shenzrareddy, and Permaul- 
reddy to Kistnapilay, and by las means to Jeevunrow, 


S. Pgs. 
To Kistnapilay, by means of the above =- =- =- = 16),, 
Diuo - of Shevacoomauthapi!!ay ia 1231 - c 6/3 

Ioozoor head Gomastah Gopaulrow, by means of the abore 

Comum - - - - - - - 1231 - 5 AS 

Ditto + =- e = “= a - dita - 3 + - 131 -5J °’ 
Hoorcor Gomasta Venketrow by theCurnum, 1233 - > œ HI 

Dito -= = a = se = - dito 1232 ~ =~- -8 


Late Amildar Vurdarajapillay 1231, by his father-in-law Shashap 
given by Palavand s - 
Eata - 4)- - 


illay, 
hungoo Moodley -~ - Era S.P. 
=- -= 0 cC c 00€ Che. Ks 


Late Amildar Nelleapspillay, by means of Maneom Vanama malla pillay, 


betta - - - - - - - -30 pam. 
Late Amildar Soolramoneya Moodely, by means of Chinna -Veera 
Rama ssl 


g0chs.3 fi. 132 
To Lis man T >» ; 


fal ct Um cmo X pagi: 
To the talook Hindovie Gomastah Vycoonta row - 


Ditto + - - ditto Sbashagberry row - =- 
Ditto Malabar Gomastah Alacheo numbea pillay 
Ditto - - - dito - Chokalingum py 
To Pagoda Gomastah Maradoo permaul pallay 


- to pags. 5 
Batta = e " s E - n + 


* 


Pycut Ameen Vasa row = -~ 1 
Ameen Cotarel nautha Moodely '- ~- č - 
Murramut Maistry Vencatachella Moodeliar — - 
Police Rovaum Soubramonevapillay - =- à. 
mum Mootoosawmy Moodeliar - = > 


ao tor o? G6 3! 98 trae 
32 6€ 8 o3! nee 3 4$ d 49 9 
2» 09 1 4» te 3) S 8 
are eee 98 8 9 4 t 


ok Shroff Drevium Chetty - - M 


Then follows long payments to Revenue peons of various amounts, 
each distinzuished by name, i 


Late Taruf Saveur Vanamula pillay - 


DEF CINE 

1231 - E - >» - - 27 3 = 

12432 — - - -= = .-—9.4 98 

M3) o 0 2 - o -74- 

i234. 7 2 -. - e. =] 

Pedda Veera Ragana s+ - - - . . 7 1 4 A 
ChiunaVeeraRagana =- a - - 2 . 2 .l - 
Shendow Soubra - * a a "E ^e ^ ape" S 
Stroff Palavana Shenzoo Moodely - = - - P á - 

1231 757 - - - - 1156 

$232 - - - - - =- 10 3 - 

1273 - - - * -° . 12 2^"- 

Het. ELEME OS E WES DT 

His pay - - - ` " 5 pr f E 

Cooley - - E =- 2 d$ => 

By his means - - - . - 47 111 

Ban 


age, 


C.Chs. F. As, 


94 210 
1$ - + 


E À— Á— 1 


36 210 
1; 2 8 
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“1.92, Of the expenditure‘ in the other: villages bebre stated; a similar account ` 6 Nov. 1826, 
: Hp roli iti P m Board's Serishtador, but the Si eo ieee 
* ckroma levi ji i Cadi i i i E 
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. men of tuc whole. “i M 
P ise Sage A "Cx ae ae © ND sh cn. sia W i VA 2a 
Tinnevelly batte po ce wR c PPM IU CM i FILI "hos 
Tencausy ditto, aag IR Ram gla i ss atus Anton e c A 
ast, Véncatram took. 8 o aoirean w, zl -7» HT Gies : t 
nads-s7 ditto’ > x 7. 8 Meee ovr. dC T oe VUA 
* For the Zillah Court, suit Meerassidar Soondrum took + ` =e a 7 .| © IET PE 
* Going to Tencausy for Tuccavy Mahagenoms, batta m 2 5 ahs 9 9 oM wit x ER 
‘To the peon Palaney; |. - ew te es ee C z PES à 
. Téncausy Punjayet, batta |... m pe ee eg ee ed og Ea. utet 
: > i : ERGA s P E EST: * 
Tehsildars son-in-law Rageónadarow - < è 5 e em ek 16 8. 
Moonshee Cootaul Nota pilla - p% - oe wm tee .]. 3688. '-— 
ede Arnachella Hoe. bathing the idol at Courtallóm..—.-| 9.6 6 = tu" 
mL fos - LEER - te - ‘. i=. ae .- Í 4 MEE 
-Peons batta to examine cropg - . = o4 & P NOME. e s 4 aoe ` N 
Palenqueen bearers batta of Amidar, ‘ap - ^-: . - .| ^1 4 aN vu s 
.' Moozoomdar to examine crops, batta 4 ; = gs. - ^ -  2.:-]. Spar oF 
i , va E $4 i 1:6 m= t 
, Talook peon ~. ie = mt n 6 mo sie] ien S sm. CES un è 
Yotal Moodely to examine erops > «s ewe gata eg Wi aut s 
, To the Mahagenoms going to innevelly, batta - ss we SE i : ' 
` E " fr » ” E 3 4 - 7 8 Lone 
Ditto + + ditto. going toTencausy +, s 52.3. ef pe BO tos. 
dat Batta em ep dg BO. wens ` 
Zillah Court fine on Mehagenoms = 5e + | = -= 2o tgof i66 4o. 73 l7 
. DEM TIE x ! 
» a a. ee : : Ioh, Doat s dv dir s a 
d , . P Balance with the Mdhagenoms è = sco -o- 
ee ay Sn o ud Pu 
am" : eto owe tray . gesta rs EN E 
"APT, Z2 x goni z. Banancze = 2 - 
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^ © 93. The principal mecrassidars have executed muchulkas, explaining that the exptes- po i "es 
sions Tinnevelly and Tencausy “ batta” used at the top of this account, are the cant terms — - eee: 
by which in their accounts they distinguish the bribes paid to the former head hoozoor ^^ .'  - 
sheristadar and to the amnildar respectively, stationed at these places. Similar entries ` 
` of chucks. 224 in fusly 1222 and 152. 2 in 1932, for the head sheristadar, and other minor M 
*: sums for the amildar, are found in the- accounts of this village; and ‘in those of íhe village. 
of Soondfapaundiüm the payments are, >, SM en a a EM 
V d M LL N "E fre Reg PSA hoe E . . 4 S "E 
. : To the Hoosoor. Servants., 2: Other Payments. . 
i E] 4 7 
77. wt &onuet 
PNE TES - 
_, In fusly 1232 ~. 88 48, 
ee a E 2 UA 
"a m " ' 7 ^ : ds. » 
>" Ditto 1233 %= | 0,528; ag 
a "DE : j . à by, P Í * 
making the bribes to the talook exceed even those to the hoozoor servants... c. 57 5s 
* > 94. During a cursory progress Ton the district it was not possible to enter into any 
` extensive detailed inquiries into such abuses; but my general impression is, that the extent 
to which extra payments oft the one part, and corruption on the gther, have been carried in mou 


. «this district, would seem almost incredible, were it not too evident that,'from the want of 
£ ^8 proper system of account, the whole of the actual. details of Revenue have been allowed 
^ uc decis on the curnums, at whose mercy both the government and their ryots have been 

»placed.' * # 2 i ; uds Ue l 
e 95. Jn nunjah lands, where no field assessments have as yet been introduced, it bas 
-+ been already stated, that in many of the rented villages the rent was monopolized by a 
few of the principal meerassidars, who realized from the others their mailwarum, and exclu- 
sively enjoyed the profits of the rent; and that in most of the other rénted villages the ryots 
sub-divided anew amongst themselves the total amount of the collector’s settlement, in 
735—111. ' £e 55. BB a $ t a manner 
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——— a manner of which the curnum alone has any record. In either case much room was 
Ar jets, Na 107. necessarily left for the exercise of discretion in fixiog the amount of individual payments 
= and the curnum, by judiciously availing himself of hia local information, could thus va : 
Eeport of them so as best to suit his personal interests, In all amanie villages, where the Revenus 
SE anpi : *% is received in kind, the extent to which fraud may be practised is proverbial; but, besides the 
9 NONO qneans which in this respect are common to Tinnerelly with other districts, it possesses one 
which, so far as my information extends, is peculiar to itself. No public record exists in the 
collector's office, nor even in the talook cutcherries, of the established rates of deduction to 
be made from the gross produce of the nunjal lands before it is divided between the govern- 
ment and the rvot, nor even cf the share due to the Government when such division actually 
takes place. The old jummabundy accounts of fusly 1217, and before the villaze leases 
beran, indeed, partially show that, of the nunjah then cultivated, a portion paid the full 
and another portion & favourable warum, but they do not show what particular fields, or 
what particular ryots, enjoyed this latter exemption from the full assessment. - This, from 
‘the absence in the hoozor and the talooks of any defined * warum dittum,” is to be 
found in the enrnum's accounts alone. “The mailwaram,” says Mr. Kindersley, *' varies 
in diderent viliazes, and in the eame village upon different loss; from one-half to two- 
thinds, one-third and one-fourth of the gross produce, professedly according to the facilities 
of irriz&ton, upon which plea it appears by the accounts that considerable remissions have 
been made of comparatively recent date, quite unnecessarily, and without any authority," 
In thia ease also, the curnum's accounts are the sule record, his discretion the sole rule : 
and he has been left uncontrolled to dispense his favours to individual ryots, at the expense 
of the revenues of the State, whose infiuence he has usurped, and perverted to hia own 
private ends. © as . kms 
G6. The irregularities in the nuojah settlements indeed do not appear to have terminated 
, her. la both the rented and aumanie villares, many of the nunjah landa have been granted 
* on a favourable tenure, subject to a licht quit rent, which, when fixed as pnyable in grain, 
is termed * pautom," when fixed as pavable in money, “ poruppoo." . The ditlerence between 
these favourable assessments and the full Government tax my be gathered from the follow- 
ing Statement of this portion of the jummabundy for fusly 1235 : 


` tx Entent ia Seed Cotrahs, Revenue, Average per Cottab., 
Nunjah lands - 80,265 10,206,733 ^ 1212 74 
Pautom - - | 6498 . i ] A . 47.88 Si segn 5 
Bep: - w- jos toe eee e 


pei F E » D . 
It will hence be ived that the goes operation of these grants is, in the pautom, lo ' 
exenipt the holder from nearly one half, and in the poruppoo from nearly two-thirds of the 
annual public assessment. - t i 


Te the CoBecter of Tinpevei'y, Sth Sept. 1524. 99. Respecting the pautom tenure, the collector has already had a 
Trea oe te meri Nov. jatt , correspondence with.the Board; which is referred .to in the wargin, * 
joe «UNE ac T - He therein submits two Statements respecting these lands, of which. - 
the following isanebstractz "^ e a, 7 s o 
. m gn ie- ` t LI 


. | Extent of Pautom | Extent cultivated] ^ Revenue 
, payable thereon, . 
————T—; à 
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99 The favourable tenure on which these landa were held incidently attracted (he notice 
34 Sept 1285. of the Beard of Revenue, and induced inquiry on their part, and it was finally reported by 
the collector, that “the pautom Revenue had hitherto beer brought to account with the 
mailwarum of the village in which it was situated, not being distinguished from it.” It was 
also represented that “ to ascertain the value of the pautom lands was hardly possible. Tt is 
only lately that F have teen able to ascertain the number of pautoms.” . : 
1600. Such indeed is too correct a statement of the defective nature of the hoozoor accounts 

in Tinnevelly. The Revenue derived from lands exempted froin a great portion of the public . 
demand has there been confounded with the Revenue from those which pay the full assess- 
ment Because something ia derived from each, these two items have been clubbed together; 
and, though opposite, have been treated as not only similar, but the same, The distinction 
Letween the two bas been properly preserved in the curnara's accounts alone, and the Reve- 
nue remitt.d by the Government upon the pautom lands has, for a time, been entirely lost 
a zht of ia the loozoor and talook accounts, The following is a Statement of the difference 
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between the account of these alienations, as registered in the hoozoor in fuslies 1211 and = ———— 


: 4215, and those at present enjoyed or claimed: « ~. és Appendix, No, 107. 
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101, Jb will be incumbent upon the collector to’ trace out the difference between the '. 
poco authorized hy Mr. Lushington in fusly 1211, and those now 'anjoyed or claimed. 
Such part of the increase as may arise from a more correct standard of measurement having 
been adopted since that period may be admitted. ft cannot increase the tax on these 
lands, as it confers no increase of land on the holders of these rants, but only more cor- 
rectly defines in the accounts the tree extent of them; But where new grants have been 
` issued without authority by former collectors, or the servants under them, or where, under . 
the plea of old grants existing from the villagers themselves, or from other native local 
authorities, former collectors since Mr. Lushington's time have extended the public register 
of such grants, they should be resumed. The principle to be upheld is, that no one except * 
the ruling power itself is competent to alienate the public Revenue; and that the grants - 
thereof by former collectors, their native servants, or the villagers themselves, are totally 
invalid, and cannot be admitted into the public registers of the Government without open- 
- ing a door to the grossest abuse, The authority of the collector must therefore be interposed 
, to prevent sach irregular alienations, and to put down a system of account which tends to 
exempt from all control so extensive a fund, and to render.it liable. to be perverted to 
improper purposes. "SS d DEN REIN DE íi 
* oz. Most of the foregoing remarks as tó-the pautom lands apply equally to the poruppoo’ . 
also, except that the alization of Government Revenue under this ead has been less in 
' amount, and, from having undergone no discussion by the Board of Revenue, has not been 
. sé much scrutinized by the coliector. ‘This tenure, loneven is -of nearly double the value 
of the other, and as such I am informéd that lands under it have been obtained by some of 
the former hoozodr native servants, Ramasawmy Naick, Mr. Hepburn's former head sheris- 
` tadar, is stated to have acquired 138 cottahs of land in this tenure; and, uniting ostentation 
with fraud, to have piously presented a part, if not the whole, to one of the principal Hindoo 
.* shrines in the province. "This land, when so granted to him, was, indeed, certified to be old 
waste; but it ia notorious in the district that far the greatest part of it was at the time cul-’ . 
tivated land, though, from holding the office which he did at the head of the former collec- 
tor' establishment, he found, little: difficulty iri obtaining a certificate to the contrary from 
the tehsildar and the village officers,- Too great.vigildnce cannot be’ exercised in guarding 
. ‘against every such description óf abuse." -Any relaxation of the customary control on the, 
collector's part over the accounts of sich alieriations may lend. to petty depredations upon ` 
the Revenue which, though they do not greatly affect the amount of the receipts at the 
"Treasury, may, as in this case, prove too powerful for even the’ head native servant to 
resist; and when corruption or-&buse reaches him, it Bows back in a thousand channels 
through the whole of the talook and village establishments, each’of the subordinates in his 
` turn being constrained to wink at the frauds of his inferiors; and all combining to keep the 
European officer in a state of ignorance, by denying to him that any accounts exist, nay, by: 
ceasing to'keep them as usual, Jest, if forthcoming, they prove. the frauds which they them- 
:* selves have committed. ws x bep du RES e : 
-A 103¢ The want of dub control over the curnuma, às regards the nunjah lands, extends ` 
` indeed to the still further items, of which an abstract is given below for fusly 1235. . 
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"104. The former includes dry crops grown on wet or irrigated land;'the latter is the tam 
^ by which garden produce is here distinguished, and refers to all those crops of which the 
produce is usually sold by weight, and not by measurement. "The public assessment on 
‘these two destriptions of traps is payable in money, at so much per cottah, varying io , 
. “only in every talook, but in every village, and even there also, with the nature of the coe 
^. grown, the raté on each kind of produce being different, according to the rules p ios 
: 235—111. m '3s2 x 9 . 
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before the introduction of the British Government. Though ihe old jummabundy accounts 
of fusly 1217 may be used as some check upon the rates of assessment now entered on these 
items in the curnum's accounts, the latter have hitherto, exclusively, I believe, been adopted 
as the rule for fixing the assessment at the jummabundy. ` ; 

105. From field assessments having been formerly fixed on the poonjah lands of this 
province, I was at first induced to hope that an opening for discietional assessment by the 
curnums, such as bad been practised with respect to most of the nunjah or wet lands of 
the district, could not have existed witi regard to the poonjah or dry lands. But on exami- 
nation I found that here also the same discretional power had been exercised by the curnums. 

106. The pooujah lands were assessed many years ago; but there are a number of 
villages, to the extent of about 53 in the Nadoomundalum talook;-«nd several elsewhere, 
in which,*from the- greater isi tm of the land being waste at the time of the survey, 
from some accidental omission to class the fields at that timg, or from the loss since then of 
the detailed sutvey accounts, no record now exists of the dMeited assessment on particular 
fields, though the total assessment on the village is known, say as follows : 

: . H 
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Rate of Assessment 
in Cully Fagams. Amoynt in Chuckroms. 
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107. Instead of clageing these lands anew, and entering the same quantity as before, at 
the former rates of assessment, as should now be done, the average rate of assessment, say 
five fanams, has been assumed as what is termed the evoo furm gr'aterage rate, and applied 
to whatever land may be under cultivation; the whole goonjah mds of each village being 
thus taxed at one uniform rate per chain, like the nupjah rented laa. pe; cottah. 


. . 108. Nothing could wéli-be more clearly vering the tax on the more productive, and 


_inareasing it on the less productive soila, hut, as 


) ronu the necessary influence of wealth, 
the former are inggeneral in possession of e pfincipal men of each village, whom chiefly 
it is the. interegt of the native aervanta: congiliat, this rather promoted than prevented 
the arrangement, i Me ot eon uns Pos 

109. Had a ryotwar settlemeng, been made in the remaining poonjah villáges, of which 
the field assessments in detail exist, the evil would have stopped here ;: but, as before stated, 


this precaution was omitted. The colleefor's settlements in these villages also did not go 


50 chuckrums, or:100.gieding; The field. details indeed existed, but no use was made of 


: beyond. the gross “aod i by the survey or the entire lands under cultivation, say 


Settlement for 
Fusly 1235. 


them; they were not emp , aa intefided, to define the rent payable by cach ryot; and 
thereby the curnum was enabled, here, likewise, to introduce the sveo ct average assess- 
ment, and. to tax all the poonjah lands of cach village equally at the same rate, reducing 
the assessment on the richer soils belg by the wealthier ryots, at the expbnse of increasing 
it on the poorer soils held by the inferior inhabitants of the village. When it is considered 
that, besides this power nf aMgzing)the assessment, the curnums'had also the means of 
annually modifying the extent of the poonjah fields, from no rate existing that a field should 
be taken in certain proportions, or nat at all; that a ngcesgity consequently arose to measure 
the cultivated past of each field annually, and to leave that measusqment tothe curnums 
alone ; and when it is added that the poonjah-lands cultivated in falay 1935 amounted to 
192,382 chains, paying Re $26,789, average per cham Rs. 2. Lóa. 4p., some notion may be 
formed of the fafther discretional powers of assessment thus, vested in the curnums during 
the former settlements from fusly 1232 to fusly 1234 inclusive, — .' ' 

110. The present collector found in the district a defective system of account, and of 


a control. The ignorance, and |. fear the corruption, of two successive head native servants, 


sind his own inexperience in Revenue details, prevented the discovery of past defects, which, 
for the sake of four reform, it ie incumbent on me to notice. But it is grateful to turn 
from so unpleasant, a duty, to point out the improvements introduced by the collector in the 
settlement during the late fusly 1235, and to suggest such other Measures as appear requisite 

in this district, d 
111. The settlement for fusly 1235 has been ryotwar. In coming to a direct settlement 
with each ryot, and defining individual payments by the distribution of pottahs, a great check 
has been imposed on. the unauthorized exactions which hitherto seem to have been so us 
valent. * In the poonjah-or dry lands, the sub-collector, from his less extensive charre, had 
leisure to “insert” in each pottah the teerwa or assessment ou each field. But this the 
collector had not time to t; and neither has taken’ any khet«ar or field account of the 
jummabundy, either in the talooks, or in the hoozoor. The result, however, has been, that 
the poonjah teerwas, or money assessments, established in fusly 1217, have been reverted 
to, except.in the villages alluded to by me in paragraph 106, where, previously to a new 
survey, or at least to a new classification of the fields, theewoo or average teerwa has n 
E: the 
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. the present of necessity been confirmed. The assessment of the nunjah Vsdisiendsd: 
; in fusly 1235 was conducted on the same defective system as in fusly 1234, except that the Appendix, No, 107. 


payment of each ryot was defined in his pottah, according to the curnum’s rates of pre- ` — 
vious fuslies, that the sub-collector in bis division fixed the commutation price at one uniform Report of 
rate for each talook, and that the prices generally are not open to the objections stated re- A-D-Campbell, esq. 


. spectiug those for fusly 1234. 6 Nov. 1826. 


112, Of the expediency of a new survey, or at least of a new classification of the poonja : 
lands, iu the villages alluded to in paragrazh 106, there can, I presume, be no Te pi Rig 
For the other villugea of the Nadoomundalum talook, to the number of 98, aa well as for rangements aug. 
most of the poonjah villages in the other talooks, the field assessment accounts in detail gested, - : 
exist; there is not therefore the same necessity for a new survey of these villages; butlam , - 
not satistied ns to the expediency of confirming Mr. Hepburn’s reduced field assessments of ` 
fusly 1217 on these landa... . 2: m GU 

113. From the correspondence before recited on this subject it will have been remarked, . .- 
that the Board of Revenue at the time entertained great doubts of the expediency of re- 
ducing Mr. Cochrane’s teerwas, as fixed in fusly 1215. Mr. Hepburn’s arguments against 
them are founded chiefly on their newly including the sums levied in different villages, inde- 
pendently of the goverament dues. > Now, if the items so levied were actually expended 
in support of the village churches, or festivals, or in the payment of the village shroff, or 
of the batta, or extra expenses of the village community, when attending the cutcherry, aa 
was Mr, Hepburn’s belief, the inclusion of them inadvertently in Mr. Cochrane's teerwas 
was an error, to be justly corrected by his successor. But if the village taxes thus included - ' 


-in the teerwas of 1215, by Mr. Cochrane, were mere (babs, or) items, levied indeed under + 


the above denominations, but, like the “ Tinnevelly or Tencausy batta” before mentioned, 
well understood by the people to express perquisites, which, like the yawunnah, since 
abolished by our Government, had been long formerly, or were then usually, paid by the 
villagers to the public servants, the inclusion of them in’ the public assessment was no 
additional demand on the people. They had been realized from them, perhaps for ages,, 
under the native governments, as regularly as the public taxes, of which they in fact formed 
a part; and when the British Government, in lieu. of the servants who under the native -` 
governments had hitherto subsisted on such perquisites, substituted an organized establish- 
ment to whom they newly paid salaries granted by themselves, this fund of aneient per- 
quisites became as mudha part of the public resources as the yawannah, nuzr, or any other 
similar items previously'incorporated with the Land Revenue in the native accounts; and its — * 
inclusion by Mr. Cochtane ia thé teerwas was the only effectual means of checking cor-. 
ruption, by preventing tbe newly-paid servants from continuing to levy for themselves. 
those customary fees which a people, provegbially attached to custom, are ever ready tà . 
ay; and which, since the reduction. of the ,teerwas by Mr. Hepburn, they have re- 
imposed under the denomination of ^ Tipnevelly -and Tencausy batta,” or of other specious 


E 


names ' . 7, . pare ! i 

114 But if Mr. Hepburn was mistaken in his inferences; if these village taxes, be their 
origin what they may, constitute the ground of Mr. Cochrane’s increased teerwas in a few 
instances only, and that increase in general was caused, not by the inclusion of them all, 


` but by raising the rates of the poonjah assessment in one village to a level with those of 
` other villages in its vicinity, or by: doubling into one item the usual native assessment, for 


instance, on five acreg of land, which had hitherto been levied from it as two items, in the 
shape of an assessment of half the amount on two crops of five acres each, which it in- 


. variably produced, and which led to this land being erroneously classed by the native govern- * 


ment as. twice five or ten acres; then the foundation of Mr. 


1217 would appear te have been fallacious» ^, E f : Um 
115. These suggestions are not; hazarded on mete conjecture; but on an examination of 
the Mahratta accounts, which formed the basis of the abstract English enclosures con- - 


epburn's reductions: in fugly ` 


. gained in Mr. Cotton’s letter to the Board on the goth March 1816; indeed, Mr. Hepburn’s 


own proceeding confirms these impressions; for I do not find him excluding from the teerwas, 


jpe particularly objeotionable itema noticed in his Reports, where Mr. Cochrane may have: 


nadvertently included thew, but reducing Mr. Cochrane's teerwes universally in some talooks 


* to the standard. of fusly.1212, in others to the extent of half their new increase, and in one 


talook to the extent of 10, 15-and 20 per cent., when there existed no grounds whatever for 
Mr. Cochrane’s increased teerwas standing good to these respective extents, which did not 


.. equally apply to their standing good altogether: I may.'add the. curious fact, that thoughy, 


r. Cotton's letter above quoted shows that, in the Tencausy talook, Mr. Hepbum’s. ' 


. reduced assessment in fusly 1217 imposed a tax of c. chuckrums 1. 8 on the peshanum, and ' 


a separate assessment of 1, 4.36 on the carr poonjah crop per chain, being respectively. 
17 Jans. Go c. and 14 fas. 53 c. per cawney, ora total of cy chs. 3. 2 36 per chain, or 32 fans. 
33c. per cawhey on the two crops of that talock, the practice has been zo levy on one crop 


~ the lower of the two alone, or fanams 14. 53 per cawney, and on the second erop, not the 


second teerwa, or the higher one also; but the difference between the two teerwas being fanams X 


3.7 per cawney, the assessment on the two crops being consequently confined to the 


. higher rate on.one crop alone, and never. extending to the aggregate on the two crops 


: . during fugly 1217, having in general been unnecessary, 


separately, ' : ; . oer A ide 
116, The foregoing considerations lead me to infer s the ijr ily 

in 18—, r ing the reducting of the poonjah teerwas in 11 
Board of Revenue in 18—, respecting the reducting w ans le 


: n i 8i 
made the cover for much abuse by: the native servants, may deserve more attention than 
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assessn.cnt favourable to the people ; but I think that there are sutlicient prounds for 


07. taming ence agum the ground work of former proceedings, with the view of deliberating 


as to the evpedicacy of modifviag what has been done. Lf my iuipressions should be 
confirmed by futher inquiry, it may eventually be found proper to revert, to a certain 
exto2t, to Mr. Cochrane's teerwas of 1215, though where the additions then made by him 
to the previous. rates of assessment were apportioned ou them at one aniform rate indis- 
cranvat ly, as stated by Mr, Hepburn, without due attention to the maintenance of the 
previous preporuons in which they stood. to each other, which had becn regulated by the 
talcre of the respective soils cu which they were assessed, this defect in Mr. Cochrane’s 
Preveedings may require avendient before hie teerwas can be reverted to, 

nz. Geture closing wy rmarks on the pooninh landa, it may be proper to notice some 
comolaints which were made of double teera a having been levied on the same land when it 
pmiaces tea crops, This does not appear to have been the intantion of Mr. Hepburn's 


. rates of teerwa for fusly 1917, e for the Tencausy talook, where, from the vicinity of the 


hills, end corsequent freqrency of showers, two be are usual. Elsewhere, Í doubt its 
expediency, when the crop is raised by min; but where the second crop is produced by 
water procured trom welta dug by the people, the levy of the poonjuh teerwa a second time 
seems a mesat le to established custom, aud may perhaps be necessary to prevent the aban- 
conment of the old wells, which might be the consequence of exempting altoretber from 
asccsstuent the produce of new welis The second crop thus raised can also easily afford to 
pay the mere pasiiah assessment. We te ' 

113. The find arrangements to be adopted respecting the nunjah lands of Tinnevelly 
is & genital questivn, 60 iatimately connected. with the future setUement of the neigh- 
bournz districte of Taniore and Trichinopoly, as to reqaire véry mature consideration, 
Mesature there seems no useful end, but on the contrary great disadvantage, to be derived 
from mautaning the present average assessment of produce per coltah on the rented 
sillaccs, The olyect in the nunjah lands is to pave the way fora fixed. field assessment, 
by eublvidirg the total produce on each nunjah village, as nearly as possible, according 
to the quantity reaped fruta each field, or realized by each ryot from the whule of his fills, 
and net ac coraiez to any cue uniform rate per coftah, which never can be applicable to all 
lands ind. scnninately. 4 

119. With this view it is not requisite actually to receive the produce itself in kind, or 
to expese the government to ell the frauds of an aumanie management, In those villages 


where the cul:vation of the nunjah land is liable to little variation, it will be sufficient to - 


fix peraazeniy the aver;ze gross produce of the yilluge, as ascertained by the best 
account, ard to require the ryots to subdivide the same ‘nt equal and just rates amongst , 
then whes, accordirg to the produce of ‘the. fulds occupied by each; to protect the 


posts: drow the oppression of the richer rvote 19 “this distribution? where they cannot . 
agree an.cucst themselves, to eall in arbitrators from the neizhbouring villages; and after. - 


the disributiun is settled to the general satisfaction of the peor le, to bind them to adhere 
to it, Ly recordin the produce for which each is responsible in‘their individual pottals, 
tahire every opportunity of obtaining correct accounts of the produce of particular fields, 
aod of comparing them with this assessment, in order hereafter to check any final settlement 
Wich it mav be resolved to introduce into these lands. ‘ 

129, In those villages in which the nunjah -cultivation is so variable as not to admit of 
benz fixed at any permanent standard, St might be settled annually by the collector, the 
subdivision of it being, notwithstanding; regulated by the ryots as above explained, to be 
also a-fined in individual pottahs. . CE OU ES 

121. To grant, as at present, a more favourable commutation price to those villages 
which agree to a mere average assessment of produce per cottuh iad to the rest, never 
arj«ars to have been the intention of tie. governinent. Where the peopte may agree to 
fix an aver: ze produce on the entire villi 2, aad to subdivide it-on theie-lands as above 
proposed, tue present favourable cunmsnutiuion prices in the rent villages might be con- 
taued, for such way the object in view when they were sanctioned ; but an average pro- 
duce per cottah leaves the total produce to depend iu the rented, as in the aumauie 
villages, ent.rely on the extent of land which may chance to be cultivated, and is rather an 
&berration from, than an approach to, a correct account of the produce of each field, the 
great dex.deratum preliminary to the introduction of permanent field assessments. But 
Le the commutation price what it may, whether a standard price in the villages settled a8 
above proposed, or actual price, as in the aumanie villages, it seems liable to great abuse 
to alow it to vary in every different village. The adoption of uniform vates for each 
talouk, as introduced bv the sub-collector, seems to me a material improvement, though 
Lis rates have reference to the prices rather in the principal villages where a market is at 
hand, than to a wholesale rate sufficiently below the same to cover, the additional expense 
which the rvot io remote villages must incur to bring hia grain to market; this ‘latter 1s the . 
rate to which the collector should ever incline. - . a * 

122. V here resort to aumanie, or to a division of the produce in kind, in the nunjah 
lands cannot Le avoided, the fixing of a standard waurom dittum (table of the shares due 
to Government and tu the ryot respectively) is indispensable, and should receive the 
collector's eaciiest atention. : 

122. | Lave already noaced, that the tcerwas on nunjamail, punjeah and vanpyr vary with 
each Crop grown, and in each village: they have not been revised since the introduction 
ob ve boush Government, and are heavy upon some particular articles, such as beetle, 
turene, plintains and tobacco; and lgbt upon others, such as indigo, chillies, most 
weyctallcs aid hemp. Whea final arrangements are adopted respecting this pne 
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these rates should" be modified equalized and revised, with the vi ixi l 
korah e a the view of fixing some better 
de dem s es acus teerwas for each talook, for these two descriptions of produce 

- y 124.. As might be expected, the issue of individual pottah i l 
has revived disputes about the landed tenures, of which. from i aban fusy 1935 
been issued before except in fusly 1215, and from the consequent want of all direct com. 


munication with the people during the last.20 years, the Re ofti 
1 ath th re du ne Ja , venue officers 
difficulty in disposing. The villages in Tinnevelly are classed as follows : vi ek ; si io 
Pte que bs Sarva. Mauneam, Government dues entirely alienated i1 = ja 6. 7: 
Shotrium, Government dueg alienated, except a mere quit-rent =" "i i 
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. Of the unalienated villages, the first class are held by one siugle person; the second, by 

| many in severalty, the fields belonging ta each person being permanent or unchangeable, 

And the possessions of each man consequently separate; the third are held by many in 

common, having various shares in one general property, the field held by each being liable 

, to periodical change, A distinction has been made by, Mr. Lushington between those 
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villages which are held by brahmins and 'soodras respectively, the former being termed | 


agrahara, the latter pandara ; but, as he himself states, this is * in fact, more a distinction 
of caste than of tenure" | The villages of which the lands are held in common are termed 
also pungenulle, whilst the term bhutwurtee has been applied to denote those of which the 
' — landa are held in severalty, particularly if they are brahmin villages ; of the brahmin villages 
„Mr. Hodgson notices another d 

. Hindoo princes is statedte have “ vemoved. the greater, number of the former cultivators 


er distinction, known by the term dhurmasenom. One of the, 


29 Dec. 1800. 


— 


Report of 


A,D.Campbell, es. 


of the fertile vileges on, the banks of the never-failing Tambrapurney river, and settled. ` 


i thereon numerous brahmins from’thénorthern parts of, India, on terms of rent extremely 
"favourable :” but this distinction fs, now merely; nominal; for these dhurmasenom villages 
have long been assessed, like the maunhun villages from which. they were thus formerly. 

^. | distinguished... Besides the above; I find g ees 
by. Mr. Lushington,in his report of the 29th* December 1800, paragraphs 96 & 97, and 
7 which are distinguished by the peculiarity of the hdlders of them possessing no power to. 
. sell the lands which they occupy; these are known in Tinnevelly by the name of peroomput, : 
- of which the meerassy or private right is considered to be vested in the Government itself, 
The term used to denote these villages means, either the place of the greal or a vast place, an 
etymology equally favourable to: their having been originally considerable tracts of waste 


newly cultivated, of which the supreme authorityshad never conferred the meerassy right., 
on any oné, bit retained it to itself; or villages of which, the meerassy, formerly enjoyed. . 


villages the tenure of which is described + 


_ by individuals, has eseheated to the Government, to whom, as distinguished from the 


* . 


people, it now belongs.» > ` 


Y^ i . neo 
' 125. There is no correct account of the total number of these peroomput villages; but in . 


the Nadoomundajum talook 1 found them to be 28,.and it is probable, therefore, that they 


may be numerous in the other talooks. Whether ihe power of selling the lands in these 


on the ryots holding the lands thereof, or acknowledged to'be vested in them, is a 
perin which, I think, should be referred to the Board of Revenue for the decision of the 
overnment. E gyal yeas NAE m f EE 
-*«. 186. The irrigation of nunjah land &&orimunicates to the soil such superior fertility and 
productive powers as enables ,it‘to produce to p occupant a net landlord's rent, when 
poonjah land, of even a superipr description of soil, may barely produce a profit to the 
labourer sufficient for subsistence... The meerassidars in the Southern Provinces, particularly 
«the brahmins, whose caste prevents their-engaging as actual Jabourers in the field, finding 
from experience that this is the case, have concentrated their stock, their cattle, slaves, &c., 
: exclusively on the nunjab, of irrigated lands, and continuing to cultivate them as farming 
- landlords, have long drawn from them a rent, and from time immemorial have transferred 
‘them as saleable property ; but though their title to the poonjah, or dry land, may have been 
originally the same, finding it productive of no rent at all, they have very frequently, parti- 
cularly when brahmins, unable themselves to practice agriculture, given it up, on a mere. 
nominal rent, to soodras, whose caste not excluding. them from the labours of the field 
enabled them to draw at least a bare subsistence fromthe soil; Where they did not intro- 
duce such soodra cultivators the Government have granted anew to such persons, as the 
means of subsistence, the cultivation of those poonjah soils, which to the brahmin meeras- 
sidars were of no value, . `.. "Y " ! , — 
ie 127. Indeed, even where the Government have granted to the brahmin who cultivates the 
*  poonjah Jand a remission of one fourth (or chatur bhagum) of the public tax, the brahmin 
fos generally found it more for bis interest to abandon the cultivation of the poonjah din 


936M o 354 "|^ 


* 
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, villages, where thd, land may be a saleable property, should not be cither newly conferred . 
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"| to the soodra, who pays the fuil tax, and to retain his chatur bhagum alone, than to cultivate 
Apptedix, No. mus land himself. — (07 0j 
— 128. Hence the poonjah lands in the Southern Provinces, instead of being in the posses- 
of. . sion of tbe.actval meerassidars of the village, are found to be often, particularly in brahmin 
AD.Carhpbell.esq. villages, in the possession of a class of hereditary soodra tenantry, who, under the deno- 
6 Nov. 1826. mination of oolcoodies; hold, either from the meerassidars, or direct from the Government 
. ` itself. In the natural courseof increased population and extended agriculture, the poonjah 
lands thus originally occupied must, fem the extended occupation of inferior soils, gradually 
in time begin to yield some landlord’s rent, an effect which has no doubt been promoted in 
Tionevelly by reverting, gn fusly 1235, to the assessments defined by survey on each field, 
. [The consequence has been, that the pottahs in the poonjah lands have often Peen claimed 
“by both parties, whilst inthé nunjah lands the right of the meerassidars exclusively to receive 
. the pottah is universally acknowledged, mE 
129. In such disputed cases the meerassidar should be called upon to prove that the 
oolcoodie holds from him; and not direct from the Government. If he can show that the 
oolcoodie has usually paid to him toondoowarum, swamy-bhagum, chatur-bhagum, or any 
-other such rent paid by an under-tenant to his superior, this is conclusive proof that the 
‘a, tenure of the oolcoodie is held through the meerassidar, with whom exclusively, in such 
cases, the Government should come to a settlement for the poonjah lands, and not with his 
under-tenant. Indeed, besides the permanent duty of the Government to support all indi- 
„$ vidual rights, additional security is hereby given to the Revenue by the private saleable 
property in the land which the meerassidar, in nearly all the Southern Provinces, unques- 
tinably possesses. If, on the contrary, the meerassidar fails.in such proof, and cannot 
otherwise show that the ookcoodie was placed in the poonjali»Tand by Ais means, then the 
- ‘actual possession of the soil, on failure in proof of a superior title, gives its occupant, the 
oolcoodtg, a title to come to a direct settlement with the Governm»nt, who in such a case 
will infer that the ooícoodie was placed in possession by themselves on the" failure of the 
roeerassidar to cultivate and pay the revenue, a failure which, by Indian common law, has 
been held fatal to every such title. ) 

130. The number of pottahs issued in Tinnevelly during fusly 1235 has been 60,825 ; 
«rhat proportion of these were issued to brabmins, to soodras, or to other castes, and what 
i proportion to meerassidars, or to colcoodies, has not been, but should in future be, ascertained 
accurately. It is roughly estimated that the oolcoodies mag, be nearly 2 third of the whole, 


and that, of the remainder, one third may be brahmins. > x 
131. Besides the several items of Revenue be ens to, È find in Tinnevelly one to 


the amount of rupees 27,887. 15. 5, of which the particulars are as follbwa ; 


E D e , ' À, ` Rs. A. PF. 
“ Fishrent - - = 2 - 7. c uoc 2 
. Resumed deshacavel - = A wm? © Sia 75. €. 3 

Sundry fixed rents - =- $ “= 2 = c c ue - 
Channei Tax - - - - HP - t - - - 5 
Nellawurree - - - - - - - - - - 7 
Yawapna -  - "E - - - ` - - B 9 

X Mail Vypoo, or Quit Rent: 

Paid by enamdar ee 76 a 5 

, Strawtax - - e. - et - - - 2.7 7 
Cailler þaubut -  -  - & oom o vm ut o 3 
(ERO Ne Rs z 


182. Each ofthese consists of many ofber minor items, as Hay he elucidated by the 
following specification of the numerous taxps included, in the ‘ast mentioned sum of 


fupees 2,740. 13. 3. Uis. ad Rs A P. 
P Matasdies tukreer > =o- Cog Ue. GUI. 11 2 
Punnawary Nuzrkkiz ana futta = - - = *@ c 7 14 - 6, 
Patom puroopa bilmookta - =- - - -,- - - 239 14 2 
.  Neeranekum pooroopoo M o o: c1 1 0c 0c 84 8 1 
' Pullertotge- ditto - =- =- = = 4 = = -j 226 -mn 
Devulbutta - ditto > =- =- - = 55, - - - 37/5 3 4 
Tukrur - - - - - - - m - - - 10 13 9 
Sumprete aneene -o o. M o0 - o noc 6 - 4 
Noth shélavoo - -< - = - - - - 3 - 915 5 
Sorundee vurree~ — = = a.c o 0m m s 7 7 510 4 
Matmakers reds . - =, = 0 8 0m 0c 7 o .8 9 
Mullee potum poolivarree - , + = = = 7 7 2 211 611 
Ramzan - - - - - - - - - - - - 120 2 - 
Pillee vurtanab - = - - -.- - -0o- e 312 - 
Saderwared - - ~- -* - - - - - - 63 1 9 
Poonakoolum vary -~ = 5- - - - -^7- - 458 
Ditto tukreer - - - - - - - - - - — 4 4 
Goller pyada, - + - - - - - IL 187 13 1 
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È oi + + E * 
. Aloogurkanakee > - à u F Des 
Carpenter's jodie - - + w - 
Begging for shenkara chaury ` - E 
Puttee canel mo >. = ~ - 
Puller alackee yavannah . + wo ejas ^ 
Nata curnom kutgootta > = =. : 
. * 


[U erta-veenaya kuroodea martand 
eeragsy vurree manum : 
Pudoovashookut - 
+ Sunkrantee a {n 
. Kelevee Kadee - 5 - 
Sumrachee patum — - 
Maganum kelàdix.. =. 
Mauzumdar adum shelavoo 
Merkalmoodra =. . : 
Roysomvertena -  - ^ 
Termal odavee - ^. - 


E 


nor prep ent eae 
ont ree eg tat s3 4; à tee 


ore a € 04 00 og ret peepee 5 


6s Gor 6 Y 39 03 4» Jg © V3 |» t* 4 o9 


Porth tet Toa Fog 
Wl 
"3*5 Vo €? B o8 es bt Ft 


@ ea ee à d; a T 
€ 91 00839 5 E383 645030 t 0 Jg 1 
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- 133. Of the above taxes, some are peculiar to several talooks, others confined to only 
one ; some prevail in a few villages of different talooks, and others again exist in single 


fixe 
in others in kind, or at the rate of one bun 


pice alone. Their rates also materially vary ; thus the straw tax is, in some villages, a ` 
sum, in others it is levied a£ 2 fans., Ms G as., 1 fm. 14 as., 11 as. and 8 as. per bundle, 
le out of so many.. The quit rent also is paid 


not only by the enamdars who hold lands, but by those who enjoy grants in money deducted 
Iu 


. from the jummabundy, and even a remnant 


the abolished yawannah is found in this 


mass of petty undefined taxes, most of which bring no Revenue to the Government, but 
merely afford a cover for those exactions to which it is feared that the native servants in 
this province have hitherto been so prone. I am therefore of opinion that the collector 
should Jose no time in reporting to the Board on these petty taxes, with the view to the 
^. public abolition of such as are objectionable, and the improved regulation of the rest. 


134. The following are the remaining items of Revenue for fusly 1235 which have not 


yet been noticed. PUER cs 
2 (C C"Photums*- 3-0 - - 5-5 Ra 38,780 
Wee | Tope Terbund. -- ps - 0 2750-5 a 1,920 
Mr. Hughes and Mill'rents*.» e ?$ —.-^ - — 43 


. The quit rent payable by shotrium, ot aliepatgd villages,is liable to little variation. . The 
revenue from groves or topes is large, and has of laie increased. It is principally derived 
from the extensive Palmyra groves which skirt the hills of Tinnevelly in broad belts, and .- 
-are cultivated with more care than usual elsewhere by the shanars, who in this district are 
numerous. The collector should take an opportunity of specifying the classes into which 


these trees are divided, and the assessment imposed on eac 


The last item of Revenue is 


derived from the. Hill rents, end: the payments. made by Mr. Hughes for grants of land 
5 noted in the - 


which he holds of the Government. : The corresporidence on this subject is 
margin, whence it appears that these grants.were for so many chains, not 
cottahs, of land, thereby defining the grant to be for põonjah, not nunjah, or 


irrigated land. It having been Stated. to me that a great part of these lands . 
are now irrigated, it seems proper that the collector should satisfy himself 


whether this is the case; and if so, that hé should aScertain whether the 
water has been newly obtained by an outlay of individual capital, or diverted 


from other sources belonging to the Government, with whom, in the latter, 


event, it will remain to. decide as to ita appropriation, The Tinnevelly district 
“is indebted to Mr. Hughes for the introduction of the Bourbon cotton, coffee, 
senna, and other new productions; and there is no doubt, therefore, of his 
claim te indulgence and liberal support -frdma, all public officers; but the 


&triet terms of such grants should never-be transgressed without official sanction. 
135. From the total items of Revenue above noticed, to the amount, in fus 


. 


To the Board - dated 26 


Tif. 


, REVENUE, 
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Report of 
A.D.Campbell, esq, 
6 Nov. 1826, 


May 1806, 


From the dito - = +" $Jsn. 1807. 


To ditto 


From ditte - 


To dittd 


^. 


” 
- 


-ases 


From dito +~ 


To ditto 


~ ve 


From ditto -+ - 


To ditto 


To ditto - - «Te = 18 Avg. 1607, 
From ditto = p> 


B Sept, 1807, 
7 May 1808, 


.18 July 1808. 


. fiOcn 1841. 
- . S Aug, 1821, 


- „sia 


From ditte + « 


ly 1235, of | 


rupees 16,82,064, deductions are made to the extent of 2,85,787, leaving a net Revenue ofi. 


* rupees 13,960,276, 


136. The particulars of the above deductions, for pagodas and other Hindoo churches, . 


+ 


are, à 
Maunioms, Enams, &e. + .- (+ = 1,06,096 = 2 


P £ . : i: * 
P 


Devustanums = -0 =. -* uo 14969115 4 | 


2,85,787 15 6 


D 


es 


k * 


According to the practice in Tinnevelly of sinking all alienatione of the. public Revenue, 
+ it has been the custom in this district to omit bringing The~above laige grants t account, 
by deducting them at once from the jummabundy. "Nor has this system been without e 
advocate, Mr. Hodgson, in his Report of the 24th September 1807, specially notices wit 
*, disapprobation “ the practice of bringing the values of alienations to ocal institutions, ot 


servants, to account as Revenue, and writing it off as charges ; 


E N * 
which it leads," when comparing the charges of one “ district with those of others,” 


, 735-10. 3t 


" dwells on “ the delusion to 


and 
* the 


D 
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* the great but f le addition produced to the general charzes, as stated in the Presiden 
Arpan Na MUT. Accounts, by the arrangement ;" and shows, that by the insertion of the above and similar 
E items ia the accounts of Tinnevelly, the “ Revenue would receive a nominal addition of 
40 E percent, the charges a nominal addition of 330 per cent, while the net Revenue 
2 s venence no change,” But it is surely desirable that all accounts should show the 
truth, and the whole truth, If it be & fact that such extensive alienatione have actuall 
been made from the public Revenue in one district more than in another, for the support 
of public religion, charity, or other estabhshments, it is infinitely preferable that they should 
appear in the publio accounts under these respective heads, and be subjected to due audit 
chock and examination, by the proper oflicers of the Government, than that the large 
revenues thus alienated should, by being sunk altogether, disappear as a receipt, and the 
. expenditure of them, by being freed from established control,, become subject to every pos- 
sible abuse. Delusion springs from the omission, not from the record of such facts, and an 
increase apparent in the total per-centace of charge can easily in euch event be traced to iis 
proper cause in the details, 

137. The consequence of the opposite system has been, that the large sum of Tupees 
1.72.01 per annuni before noticed, has been deducted in the jummabundy from the settle- 
mert, sometimes of one set of villages, sometimes from that of others ; and though annually 
brought into the public treasury, it has merely passed thence back into the talooks, along 
with other separate items of extensive expenditure, such as the curnum aod tank mamh, 
the tripanv, chettrum, and other funds. No control on the part of the civil auditor has 
ever been exercised over this very karre expenditure. An abstract account of it bas indeed . 
been furnished to the Board, but the disbursements have corresponded so exactly with the 
precise amount of this income, that I am inclined to believe much abuse bas been practised 
in the unexamined details, 


pn Mt a 
A.D Can. se eq. 
C Now issn 


; 138. I was surprised to learn, that besides this extensive Revenue, the pagodas or Hindoo 

s churches in Tinnevelly are endowed with lands to the extent, as estimated by an old native 
servant of the province, of nearly a lac of rupees per annum ; respecting the exact amount 
or ap prupriation of which the Government, the Board, and the collector possess no informa- 
tion whatever. This is a fund which baa hitherto been left exclusively to the control of the 
amildars. No account has been asked of it; none of course has been rendered. With such 
a revenue at their uncontrolled disposal, it would indeed be surprising to find any set of wen 
incorrupt. Indeed, if abuses have been prevalent in Tinnevelly, I feel inclined to attribute 
them rather to defective arrangements, want of control, and consequent negligence or supine- 
ness on our parts, than to any radical defect in the character of our native agency, though it 
bas not there been of the best school. ° 


139. It may exemplify this to state that, whilst the sum of Ks. 1,79,691, before noticed, 
has been regularly brought through the collector's treasury, and thence disbursed again to 
the talooks, an opposite puce has prevailed as to the other large item of Rs. 1,06,096, 
also before noticed, which never bas hitherto reached even the treasuries of the amildars. 
It has indeed been deducted from the jammabundy of the villages, to the extent of the fol- ` 
lowing items: ! 


Rs. 
Fixedenam - - = - - = - =| 34279 4 & 
Enam, varying with the cultivation =- =- «=| 43,861" 3 10 
Tarufdars’ pay = ee 8535 5 ~- 
Various deductions, such as doopatee, chatur bha- 
Aho he d 25 04 DE Cue i 19420 2 11 


Rs. | 1,060,196 — 2 


But this money has been left to be annually paid by the village servants to the parties to 
whom these alienations were made. The present collector, within the few last months, has 
indeed remedied this defective arrangement to a certain extent, by directing the amildars 
to collect it into their treasuries, and to disburse it thence. lt appears to me that, except 
such items as may be payable to the villagers themselves, being those chiefly to an incon- 
siderable amount included in the last of the above heads, the principal part of these items 
should be broug'it to account as Revenue, and be disbursed from the collector's treasury as 
charges thereon. Indeed, one item consists of the pay to one of the most useful description 
of Ins public servants, whom it is of consequence to place on a respectable footing; I mean 
the taruydars, elsewhere known by the name of the karkoons. go 


149. The complaints made during the march in this district showed that further precau- 
tions on the part of the collector are requisite to put down the old native practice of the vil- 
lagers, or poligars, offering to the servayts of public officers passing through the country, 
batta and other petty contributions; a custom which it behoves every public officer, native 
as well as European, to abolish by a decided interference. The poligar of [tiapoor deputed 
a person to the bead sheristadar of the Revenue Board, who accompanied me, with a pre- 
sent of 159 pagodas, which was of course declined, and due notice taken of it, From the 
items noted in paragraph 91 it may be inferred, that hatta may at one time have been occa- 
sionally paid to the servants of the local officers; measures should therefore be taken to pro- 
mulgate amongst the public native servants, and the inhabitants generally, the orders 0 
Government, under date respecting supplies; whilst it will be 1u- 
cumbent on the Curopean officers in the district, by setting the example of enforcing these 

orders 
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orders strictly emongst their personal establishments, to abolish this most obnoxious custom, — :-*———— 

a continuance of which cannot fail to be discreditable to any district. ^ Appendix, No. 107. 
141. The chief other general complaints in this district were, first, the want of the usual Report of 


support, on the part of the Revenue officers, to certain of the Hindoo ceremonies, i 

subject the collector has received a petition to your address, which he was directed Mp di e 
ward ; and, secondly, the representations made by the inhabitants of many villages belonga 
ing to Government against several.of the poligars, for encroachments on the circar lands 
situated on the borders of their respective polam, now held on the zemindarry tenure. The 
complaints on this last head are eo numerous as to leave little doubt on my mind that many 
of them may prove well founded. Despairing of success in any open attack upon & strong. 
government, whose power has more than once been displayed and felt in the southern pol- 
lams, the loose habits of this peculiar race of men, no longer under the control of the poli- 
tical authority of the collector, seems, in many instances, to have found vent in gradual but 
considerable encroachments on the Government lands in their vicinity ; an intrusion in some 
cases, perhaps, facilitated by collusion with the principal Government ryota cultivating these 
lands, during the period of the triennial and decennial leases, when the superintendence of 
the concerns of these government villages was temporarily transferred from the hands of the 
collector to those of the renters, Proper energy should be exerted in opposing such 
encroachments in the first instance, lest the want of it may give rise to impressions unfa- 
vourable to the character which it is the interest of the British Government to maintain: 
with this peculiar class of their subjects, or entangle us hereafter in legal difficulties in the 
recovery of our just rights: I accordingly recommend that the collector be instructed 
strictly to prevent all such encroachments for the future, and to assume the immediate 
management of all such disputed lands, not clearly included in the poligar’s estates, until a ` 
report thereon is sybmitted by him; when the Government, on the recommendation’ of the 
Bourd of Revenue, can decide whether the same shall be given up, or the claimants referred. 
to the courts for redress. : ENS u 


a © 7.. MADURA AND DINDIGUL. | 


142. ON the 21st August the camp entered ‘the Madura district, and quitted it on the 
27th; but returning from Tinnevelly on the 11th September, proceeded, until the 19th of 
that month, through the district of Dindigul; being on the whole about a fortnight in the 
two districts under Mr. Peter's charge. oy : 


143. Madura was originally a province of the Carnatic, transferred by the treaty of 1801 
‘to the British Government; our Revenue management of it commenced, therefore, with 
fusly 1211. i 


144. The British took first possession of the Dindigul district in the war of 1767; and in 
that of 1780, whilst temporari y under our assumption, its Revenue affairs were conducted 
by the Resident at ‘Tanjore, Mr. Sullivan. With these two temporary exceptions, it was: 
enjoyed from the year 1772 to 1783 by Meer Sahib, the brother-in-law of Hyder, as his 
personal jaghue. In 1784 he was succeeded by Syed Sahib, whose peshcar was Run- 
row, a very old man, lately pensioned by Government as one of my amildars at Bellary. 
A the war of 1790 we finally took possession of Dindigul, which, at the peace of 1792, 
was duly ceded to us by the treaty of Seringapatam. On our final acquisition of Dindigul 
the collections in Meer Sahib’s time were considered to have been moderate ; the Revenue 
from nunjah being received in kind, and from poonjah at various rates, according as the 
grain was what is termed ghetty, or firm in the husk ; or kakurn, loose in the pod; varying | 
also with: the description of ryot who. Entries ae putkut, oF fixed pos bes 
highest rates; the vellavursey, or ryots having no hereditary claims, less; the non-resident 
ary, or perta lies, less again; i the poodoogoodies, or new, 7yots. leastorall. . But in 
Mi. Wrancham’s Tetter to the Board of Revenue of the 1st August 1794, whilst the assess- 
ment by Meer Sahib’s successor, Syed Sahib, on the nunjah lands, is mentioned as still 
moderate, it’ is stated that the tax on the posu lends was newly raised by him to the 
excessive rate of 16 9 cully fanams per cooley, on all land indiscriminately, Syed Sahib’s : 
collections for fusly 1194 are accordingly stated at 1,25,000, and afterwards only 1,00,000 
chuckrums, On our final acquisition OL this province in 1790, the lands were rented out 
by the first collector, Mr. M‘Leod, to the amildars,. until 1794, when a quinquennial lease 
with the head inhabitants was introduced by his.successor, Mr, Wrangham, who was im- 
` mediately afterwards removed to’ Masulipatam, and was succeeded by Mr. Wyach. The 
mal-administration of this officer gave rise to the Committee deputed to Dindigul in 1796, 
which terminated in Mr. Hurdis’ appointment as collector, and the revision by him of. these 
rents, which from fusly 1206 went on gradually improving from 44,000 to 50,000, 54,000 . 
and 55,000 pagodas, until fusly 1209, when he commenced a detailed Revenue survey of Vide Board's Letter 
the two provinces of Dindigul first, and Madura afterwards, terminating in fusly 1212. to bonore 
As Mr. Hardis proceeded in this survey of Dindigal the lands of each ryot were granted 3 Aug. 1015. 
to him for three years on am annually increasing rent, the last of which was the full 
survey assessment; but as some of these ryotwar leases did not commence until fusly 
1211, the whole did not terminate until fusly1213. In fusly 1214 the lands of Dindigut 
735—ILL. 3 t2 ; were 
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were assessed and put up to sale on the zemindarry tenure, which, however, immediate] 
failed, and nearly the whole reverted to Government in fusly 1210. y 

145. In Madura, from fusty 1at1 to 1213, annual variable settlements prevailed, I 
1114, the settlement was formed ryotwar on the survey money-assessments which had pre- 
viously been introduced, and similar settlements continued there until fusly 1217, 

146. From fusly 1217 to 1219 inclusive, a triennial village lease existed in both districts; 
but from fusly 1220 to 1923 such an accumulation of misfortunes befel ‘these two districts 
as left no alternative but temporary annual settlements. An epidemic fever broke out about 
the year 1809, which at this period spread itself over the whole of these provinces, and 
racing with unabated violence for several years, it was estimated to have swept off nearl 
a third of the population, This was attended by a season nearly approaching to a famine 
succeeded by a murrain amongst the cattle, and a year the most unfavourable within the 
memory of man. [n the address of the Board of Revenne to Government, under date the 
3d ar sisit calamities under which these districts then laboured are exhibited in 
a strong cbt, . 

147. From fusly 1224, ryotwar settlements have been reverted to in both districts, as 
annually reported to Government; the modifications in the different assessments have 
occasionally been noticed, but the Board of Revenue have more than once called for 
explanations, which have not been furnished. In their proceedings of the 3d July 1823, 
they went into a very detailed examination of the collector's proceedings respecting the 
reduction of the survey assessment in Dindigul, to which they have since repeatedly called 
bis attention, under date the 31st October 1825, and the 13th April and 19th June 1826; 
but before | enter into any remarks on the present management of these districts, a few 
cag Mee ri seem necessary in explanation of the particular ficld assessments on which they 
are founded. 

148. la Madura and Dindigul all the lands have been measured, and" the fields classed 
and assessed, but they have not been numbered, nor does the register of the survey in 
Madura exhibit the assessment on each field, though it gives the principal data by which 
it is ascertained. This originates in the survey of the two districts having proceeded on 
principles somewhat different; in Madura, what is locally called the turm, and in Dindigul, 
what is denominated the Aooloos, was introduced. 

149. The object of both of these was the same, namely, to fix a money assessment on 
the land; but under the turm in Madura, each field was classed more with reference to the, 
nature of its soil, of which a record waa made in the register, than to any other criterion. 
Each field accordingly stands entered in the survey as padooge, kumsul, shevul munul, 
saralay or kuller, &c. of the 1st, 2d, or 3d classes; and this alone, with ite extent and 
boundary, is what the register contains: it does not exhibit the money-assessment on each 
field. A separate table, or teerwa diftum, attaches a defined money-assessment to each of the 
above-mentioned descriptions of soil; and hence the field assessments in Madura, though 
not distinctly registered, are calculated. Under the &oo/oos system in Dincigul, the asses- 
sors, on the contrary, without exclusive reference to the particular description of the soil, 
estimated generally the productive powers of the land, and registered it in the survey, not 
aa a feld of such a soi/, but as one of so much produce, entering also its assessment in 


n fusly 


: money, by rates of commutation previously established. The Aooloos, therefore, differed 


from the furm, in omitting altogether any registry of the nature of the soil; but it does not 
follow that it was altogether disrecarded ; the Board of Revenue, on the contrary, in their 
proceedings of the 3d July 1823, fave correctly shown that the nature of the soil was not 
overlooked in the hoolous; indeed it seems certain that, in estimating the produce, the soil, 
the supply of water and of manure, and the crop standing on the ground, or its stubble, 
must all, more or less, have entered into the mind of the assessor, isl the difference consists 
more in his omission to place these data on record than in any neglect of them. | 


150. But tbe Avoloos in Dindigul has a great advantage over the turm in Madura, in regis- . 
tering in the survey the money-nssesament on each ficld, which, in the other, remains to be 
calculated. The consequence is, that in Madura the ryots do not know the assessment on 
their fie!ds so well as in Dindigul; and where a curnum, by mistake or design, alters the 
denomination or classification of any field, by writing munnul in lieu of kumaul, or 1st for 
3d class, its assessment also, ipso fac, is altered, whilst a similar error or fraud cannot so 
easily occur in Dindigul, where the money-assessment being recorded, would itself require 
alteration in the register, which is checked by the knowledge the ryote possess of the amount 
therein entered as due in each field. This point seems to require the particular attention of 


the Board of Reuenve when they issue instructions for bringing the survey accounts of these 
districts into better order. 


* 

151. That such instructions are urgently requisite seems evident from the fact that, thongh 
ryotwar settlements founded on these surveys have beep now in operation during tbe last 
13 years, the collector, under date the 28th October last, reports, that of 705 villages in 
Madura, and 455 in Dindigul, the accounts for 182 in the former, and 27 in the latter, are 
not now forthcoming, either from their destruction by fire or white ants whilst in the cur- 
num's bands, or by the non-delivery of them to the successore of those curnuma who have 
died or been dismissed; that those for only 28 villages in Madura, and 166 in Dindigul, 
exist in the hoczoor; and that those for 523 villages in the former, end 412 in the latter 
district, exist only in Tamil, ini the bands of the village curnums alone. 


152. It must be evident that under such a defect of accounts in the hoozoor and in the 
talocko, no sufficient check exists upon the carnums. It is also remarkable that the alleged 
: . di ficiency 


- 
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deficiency is greatest in Madura; and it is a curious fact, that whilst Mr. Hurdis reported, 
on the 16th February 1803, very fully upon the hooloos introduced into Dindigul, no report 


.. 3s SML on the éurm established by him in Madura; nor do the records-at the Presi- 


dency, or in the province itself, throw any light upon the grounds on which he abandoned 
the former for the latter system, introduced likewise by him in the southern or Dharapooram 
division of Coimbatore. lh 

to be found, the rules which regulated their proceedings are unascertained, and thé propor- 


' tion which the present assessment bears to those whic previously obtained or to past col- 
'lections is unknown. -> ` i 


153. It seems hardly possible, bowever, that an officer of Mr, Hurdis's Revenue experience 
should have committed such important documents as the survey accounts, the result of hia 
labours during several years in Dindigul, and during one in Madura, to the curnums alone, 
From the discovery whilst I was in Dindigul of some accounts not supposed to exiat in that 
district, I am inclined to think, that a strict scrutiny and further search will produce most 


* of these missing documents, and as the Dharapooram division of Coimbatore was also under 


Mr. Hurdis's charge, I have requested the collector of that province to search his records 


`. to ascertain whether some of the Madura accounts may not have been lodged there. 


Mr. Hurdis’s head peshcar, Bheem-row, now under the principal collector in the northern 
division of Arcot, informs me that in Dindigul the hooloos was very deliberately introduced, 
great labour and detailed inquiry having been expended on it for three years} and that 


“nearly all the accounts were drawn out in Mahratta, not in Tamil only, as supposed by 


"Mr. Peter. A similar course he states to have been observed in Madura also, as regards 


` the accounts being generally drawn out in Mahratta; but thé turm’ survey of it was com- 


pleted in one year, fusly 1212, like that of South Coimbatore ; and he explains Mr. Hurdis's, 
silence respecting his two surveys there, by stating, that. he always considered the turms 
introduced by him into those provinces merely as a preliminary temporary arrangement, 
requiring much ‘subsequent revision before they could be adopted permanently, a revision 
which his removal, in the year 1803, to Madras, prevented. ECIAM ME 

154. It does not seem probable, under these circumstances, that the obscurity ín which 
Mr. Hurdis’s silence has involved the principles which regulated the turm assessment of 
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is instructions to those who classed the lands in Madura are not | 


Madura is likely to be dispelled by inquiries. at this distant, period ; and its hastyintro- . 


duction as a merely temporary measure is an additional reason for resisting: amy proposal 
for assuming it aë a standard by which to regulate the assessment of other districts, as 
urged by a former collector in ‘Tinnevelly, and now by the present collector, in the’ more 


"deliberately assessed province of Dindigul,” Happily for the province of Madura itself, 


the turm assessment on the dry lands is particularly moderate, in no case exceeding six 
cully fanams per kooly. The nunjah assessment, however, has not been considered so 
low.. . od A wed ODER UE M ie ; : 

155. In Madura the poonjah lands were measured under Mr. Hurdis by.the natamkars 


6 Nov. 1826, 


Manora. 


i 212, by means of a chain of 25 fathoms*. . Were each of ‘these * The length of the 
fathoms B1 Buglsk tlasdard feet this would give a length to the chain of 160 feet, which fathom is left blank 
* the collector's servants stated to be the measurement of a certain space in the Dindigul in Mr. Hurdisa | 
cutcherry, established by Mr, Hurdis as the standard. This also will give a square of Papon on the Di 
' 25,600 square feet to the goontah or kooley, being only 10 square feet less than that old hih 
measura was reckoned by the Dindigul Commissioners, Mr. Harrington and Mr. M'Leod, 9nlyonenp 


in 1796; and it seems, therefore, more correct than Mr. Peter's present reckoning of onl 


. 25,039 square feet, which is not only 561 feet less than the old measure, as defined by the 


Commissioners, but is not reducible either to the standard above mentioned, as fixed. by 
Mr. Hurdis, nor indeed to any other standard, except one involving'a very minute fraction, 
not likely to he selected as the basis of such a proceeding. The nunjah lands were measured 


‘by a rod 24 feet in length, the square of which, 576, was termed a gonntah, and 100 of these 


formed the cawney of 57,600 square fegt, corresponding with that at Madras. 
196. This measurement, however, under Mr. Hurdis, was conducted only by the village 


y he véjorted: 


" t, uently, deemed satisfactory by his successor, Mr, Parish, who Vide the Collector's 
E pene the ‘onde ‘of "Madura to bs re-measured by the same standards, during fusly 1215, repiy to Circular 


li rvants named monigars, employed specially for this purpose; but, though queries, dated the 
: M Pene then corrected and iisi the anseiüremeni of his predecessor, he does not ap- : 


pear to have disturbed the (turm) classification of the soils, or the corresponding (teerwa: 


* dittum) tables of assessment, established by Mr. Hurdis in fusly 1212. These do not seem 


ae 


to have been altered until they were reduced in fusly 1224, &c. by the present collector, 


‘Mr, Peter. © 5 MAY . 


i . i ; 

: iling himself of the general authority granted on reverting to ryotwar settle- 
eae ped the field sacar ale where they might be found excessive, the present 
collector, Mr. Peter, since fusly 1224 up to the present. time, has at different periods re- 


‘| duced the turm assessment of Madura in 42 villages, containing nunjah landa assessed at 


Rs, 85,224..19. 9. to the extent of Rs. 20,811. 9. 1» varying in each village from 7. 12. 1. 


_ to 34. 12. 9. and averaging in the whole 24. 6, 8}. per cent.; and in three of these vil- 


lages, and two others, being in the whole five villages, he has reduced the turm on poonjah 


. lands assessed at Rs. 7,907. 9. 3. to the extent of Rs. 1,666. 5. 10., varying in each from 


20, 6. 2. to 42. 13. 7., and averaging on the whole 21.1.2. per cent., as shown in the fol- 


lowing Statement. . 
$ ta’ E 756 M hse i ; 
235—1HL ` (07 g^. DECREASE 
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Em i —-- NNNM 
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———— LÁ 


Mapa Corre: Re a p| Rn eo pl Reo Ra a p. Be a p | Reap 
a. Mala Collum - =- -f 8o53 7 3) 3,803 7 81 3418 9 — -— — 
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13 Toran -* e 


Sortavaxpcs: 
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2. Potalegrarum =- =- - 55315 8| 27 811 
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5. Echamadoo © ` - 13200 4 81 $7 5 9 
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B. Poredaadon - 2 a 160 1 7| 1614 14 
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13. Malemort e >- - 135 8 61 7 7 
tg Seera Neloor - à « a 343 6 3) 18 2 5 
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15. Soclacoorthy e -~ * 7141310] 37 5 9 
15. Tennoor - - 55 396 13 11| 1435 4 


12 Torak - > 
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6 8 - s 
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158. The first notice which I find taken of the above T ions i i 

ment is the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under FEER I ARR NE voie 
ing on the settlement for fusly 1224, in which they observe, “that the reduction i 

Madura has been confined to six villages, where an increase of cultivation has more than 
compensated for the lower rate of tax." In their subsequent proceedings, of the 26th 
October 1820, on the settlement of fusly 1229, they further remark, that “ the collector 
states that he was induced, by the representations of some of the inhabitants of the Man- 
dacollum talook, and by an examination of the crops for the: present year compared with 
the produce of former years, and the average selling prices, to lowet the assessment in 
several villages.” But they add, “ the Board will expect to receive, at an early period 

detailed information regarding the reductions in these villages,” In the following ear, 
1821, the Board, under date the 19th November, reporting on the settlement for fusly 
1230, notice that * applications had been made for a reduction of the teerwas in sinh 
"villages, but as the extent of the produce and the rise in the price of grain showed the 
complaints on this head to be unfounded, the settlement was made without any alteration 
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of the former rates;" but in their proceedings of the 5th September 1822, re orting on. 


the settlment for fusly 1231, they mention that “ the collector had furnis 

Nó, 3, showing the rates of the former teerwa, and of the teerwa now Fire cach clon 
of land in the Madura villages; and he states, that on making the reductions he carefully 
investigated the nature of the claims and condition of the claimants: A considerable extent 
of land has, it appears, remained uncultivated in consequence of the poverty of the ryots, 
and weight of the former assessment; the Board therefore trust that the reductions which 
have been made will give relief to the people, aid enable them to extend their cultivation in 
the current year." i : 


159. It hence appears, that the reductions made by Mr. Peter in the Madura assessment 
were granted gradually, some in one year, others in another, and at the time the fact was 
reported to the Board of Revenue. The rates also were latterly stated; but the total extent 
of the remission in money never until now was brought into one view, This arose from the 
very objectionable circumstance of the reduction, when once made, entirely disappearing in 


every subsequent account of the jummabundy. It was noticed in the settlement of the: . 


year in which it was granted, bot in those which followed the net reduced assessment alone, 
and not the original assessment, was entered. © > 000 2E 


: 160. The Board of Revenue will, no doubt, see reason to forbid the continuanee of 
a system of account by which trifling annual deductions, which escape notice in detail, 
may gradually, but imperceptibly, amount in the aggregate to an extensive remission of 
' Revenue; the omission of which from the annual jummabundy removes it from that perio» 
dical investigation and remark which its importance would otherwise necessarily attract. 
If the annual settlement always exhibited, as it ought to do, the survey assessment as the 
original REEL and all remissions whatever as deductions from it, this would be completely 
prevented. D . 


161, Adverting also to the defective and rather conflicting information given respecting 
the grounds for these heavy remissions, to some of the causes stated in support of them, 
having been apparently of only temporary duration, and to the greater part of the villages 
in which they have been granted being agraharums, of which the lands are held by brahmins, 
it seems desirable that the principal collector should be called upon $o report further on 
the local circumstances which induced the selection of these particular villages for remis- 
sion, and.on the causes which led to greater reductions being granted to some than to 


others, It seems requisite also that he should explain whether the remissions in each . 


village have been made in one year only, or whether in any case remissions in different 
years have been repeatedly granted in the same village; also whether these remissions have 
been made at uniform rates upon eachg or only upon particular classes of soil; and if the 
rates have differed in the several classes, why this has been allowed, and in whom the dis- 
cretion of varying the same was vested; for under the present defective state of the turm 
accounts in the huzzoor, the want of all information as to previous assessments or col- 
lections, and the veil which covers the principles which regulated Mr, Hurdis’ original 
assessment in Madura, I do- not think there is. information sufficient to induce them to 
recommend the Government to sanction permanently these heavy reductions in an assess- 

. ment which has so long been neasly proverbial in. the Southern Provinces for its general 
moderation. lod 


162, In Dindigul; both the nunjah and punjah lands were measured in fuslies 1210, 1211 
and 1212, under Mr. Hurdis, with the chain of 25 fathoms before mentioned, as the standard 
subsequently used to measure the dry lands of Madura. ‘he fields were also then assessed 
under the Aooloos system already noticed, of which the details may be found amply explained 
in Mr, Hurdis’ report of the 16th February 1803; Mr. Parish's, of the 24th. April, and 
Hodgson’s, of the 2gth March 1808; and the more recent proceedings of the Board of 


Dinpiaut. 


Revenue, under date the 23d July 1829. The following was its result: ‘ 
é a 
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AVERAGE 
Per Gooutah ot Kooly, 


C Chucks. fo C. Chucks, $T e 
T'oonjsh gardens - 20144 = gi 1 4 if} 
- + lands - >- 1359490 5 -i - 3 4h 
Nonjah gardens- ~ 1472 9154 6 7 ia 
- -hads - - 62.513 031 on 
Total - - 9,16,070 
Pasture in Pylney, or 599 « 
S Ps, J e 


2 -or| 131.315 14 12 
or 


Wates- > e 2,14,594 2 — | R459603 


Grand Total - - | 11,30,315 431,204. 4 12 Y 


163. In reporting on this survey, Mr. Hurdis particularly mentions that he could not 
discover the standard of measurement according to which the former accounts of the 
curoums had been prepared; but, compared with their result, he states that his survey 
gave an increase in measurement of 141 per cent. in the waste, and 109 per cent. in the 
cultivable lands, which he truly describes as “ enormous ;" and he points out the new 
assessment of St, Pags. 1,31,315 on the latter as exceeding by 80 per cent. the settlements, 
and by 101 per cent. the actual collections, of the 12 previous years, from fusly 1200 to 1211. 
It does not, however, follow, as might be inferred from the Revenue Doard's Minute of the 
5th January 1818, which I drew up, either that the survey measurement of Dindigul is in 
itself incorrect, or that the assessment, thouch hich in some of its details, is so excessive in 
the aggregate. ‘The report of the Dindigul Commissioners of 1796 will show that, on our 
first acquisition of this province, great and general abuses prevailed for several years, involve 
ing & nearly universal | eise of accounts by the curnums, and a heavy defalcation in 
the Revenue, which the Revenue Board’s address to Government of the 3d August 1815, 
stated, in the year 1796 itself, or fusly 1206, to have stood at only S. Pags. 44,000, and not 
to have reached S.Pags. 72,000 until fusly 1211, though rated at Cy. foes 45,000 or Cy. 
Pags. 90,000, when ceded by Tippoo in 1792. 

164. To compare the survey field assessment with the reduced settlements or depressed 
collections of such a period, can lead only to erroneous impressions and false conclusions; 
and it is equally objectionable to compare the result of a new measurement, the eame in 
nominal denomination with that formerly prevailing, without first ascertaining how its 
standard differed from at least the average of that of the same name formerly in use. ‘This, 
Mr. Hardis mentions, he was unable to effect, perhaps from tbe old measure differing in its 
standard in every village; and tbe impression which I consequently entertain against the 
accuracy of the comparisons he has drawn, as above stated, is strongly confirmed by the 
following information, taken from a statement furnished to me by the collector's cutcherry 


in Dindigul, exhibiting the survey as compared with the measurement aud assessment in 
operation prior to it: : : 


Average. | Chettougs. 


C.Ckwda, f. & |Kooly. é chda] 
1,60,613 8112| 6 14 12 
2,16,070 9 10}| 5 9 11 


231,966 
3,87,948. 


Previously to the Surre: 


By the Survey - - 


55457 - 1o] = Es 
164 |p’cent.34 6 7 == zu 


Increase - - 
Per Cent.- - 


Decrease - - Tl = - - - - ^ Sob 5 10] * 


percent. 19 6 154 


Ld ] 

165. Uf this statement be correct, and the collector can trace it to its source, the survey 
rates of assessment would seem on an average, or in the aggregate, to have been lower than 
those previously in operation in Dindigul; and the increase in measurement would appear 
to have Leen only 54 per cent., attended by an increased assessment at the reduced rate of 
euly 34 per cent, ia consequence of the lower rates of assessment newly imposed, 166, The 

Di ^ 
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166. The collections of former periods are not now forthcomin for the istri REVENUE 
i i : ! whole district ; 
but in 39 villages of which Mr. Hodgson makes a partial ootperiton given elon the Appendix, No. 10 
result shows, in these particular villages, a decrease, instead of an Increase, to have resulted one 
from the survey, when compared with the collections of former times, The comparison of , _ Report of 
the whole district, however, had the accounts been forthcoming, would perhaps have given A,D.Campbell, esq. 
6N 


a different result. ov, 1826. 
Collections iu 1742-3 by Birkee Vencatarow of 39 village: $- S Ux Yoni 
- Ditto - in 1773-4 by Meer Sahib - - . (2 . . . 97,512 
. Ditto - average of six years from 1784 to 1790 by Syed Sahib - `- 79,328 
Total - - E 2,78,965 , 
l Average - - - 93,898 
Mr. Hurdis's settlement of fusly 1212 o è = à mo - - u . 81,024 
Decrease — - - 12,874,0t 


1514 per cent. 


167. To prevent erroneous conclusions, it seemed requisite to show that, compared with 
such accounts as are forthcoming of former collections, at a time when they were not 
improperly depressed, and compared with former assessments, the aggregate of the survey 
is not so excessive as it might otherwise appear. It is true that its rates, on an average, 
fall below those of the previous assessment ; yet, as these must have included the excessive 
poonjah rates of Syed Sahib, the present ‘rates may still be too high, and the increase by 
. measurement, which is not satisfactorily explained, has to the people been equivalent to an 
increased rate of tax. Concurring in the opinion expressed by the Board of Revenue in 
their proceedings of the 23d July 1823, “© that the teerwas fixed on the more highly rated 
poonjah lands were too heavy,” it is unnecessary to add to the above a recapitulation of the 
grounds so fully detailed by them for this inference; it will suffice to state that my local 
Inquiries confirmed this impression. The produce on the finer soils seems in the hooloos to 
have been estimated at its full amount, and the commutation rates have been high, especiall 
near Dindigul, where the presence of a large body of troops under Meer and Syed S: hib 
tended to enhance the prices of former years, The following is the result of the investiga- 
tion which I instituted on the spot into the survey assessment of two villages in Dindigul, ` 
and two in Coimbatore, situated in the vicinity of each other, on the frontier. 


Poonevareddy Village, in the Dhurspooram Talook, of Coimbatore, 


Nailampully Village, in the Jyempully Telook, of Dindigul. 


Reduced Assessment fixed 


As per Assessment fixed by Mr, Hurdis. by Mr. Garrow. 


Per Ballah 
of 
Coimbatore, 


Per Ballab, | Per Pallab, 
Ast Sort, | 2d & Sd Sort. 


Per Ballah, | Per Ballah, 


Per Ballah 
tieSort. | 24Sort. | $d Sor. 


tat Sort. 


—— Per Kooly of Dindigol, 


Cul Rua p p| Rew. p | Re a pe] Rs a p] Roa p] Rua p 
i rua 114 6 19 5 1 819 - 8.13175 6 6] 514 -| 54 7 
6 145|]857[8323759(099|]593/|4 065 
5 11 -| 615 5] 7 5 6{ 5 9 9] 514 -| 411 2) 313 1 
Poonjee, 7 Sort -1 5 1] 6 514-| 5 2 321 4 19g] 215 = 
ded j $ Die 6140: s lzan 4°6 6} 38 5} 257 
2 - 6 g| 219 6] 5 2 2 4 6 6} 310 9| 210 3] 112 3 
1 ~ 39 5| 1 6 34%q 6 6j,310 9j 215 -[ 2 - 10 176 
Per Cowney. i ; 
doa" i pé g The same as in 
- 1 - e sa 
Garden, 4 = i : - > 8 $ 141 l 6 Mr. Hurdis's time, 
-9 -| 214 6 13 3 6 - 
l Ditto; but if two crop 
Nunjee, 4 Sorts - i X : H i : land is cultivated with 
dá 114 6 one crop only, one pa- 
A i gado conteroy is de- 
Beetle Gardens -| 5 = -[10 9 8 lucted per cawney. 
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N Lamput g V Jlage, belonging to Jpempelly Talook, in Dindigsk Poonerareddy Village, of Dhursposram Talook, in Coimbatore, 


— Settlement, 
M per 
Baia, reduced Turm, 
deducting 
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. 168. The tour villages above-mentioned were selected as situated accidently the nearest 
to the route; but their comparison requires a few preliminary remarks to prevent erroneous 
inferences being drawn from it. ` In the first place, ihe two villages in Dindigul belong to 
-the telook of Jyempully, where the: poonjah lands are more favourably assessed than in 
any other talook of that province, the highest rate being only 9 cully fanams per kooly ; 
whilst in the other talooks several thousands are rated at 10, 13 and 15, and a few koole 
so high as 20 or 35 fanama; the selection in Dindigul, therefore, exhibits two of the most 
favourably assessed villages. In the second place, though Mr. Hurdis's rates of assessment 
in Coimbatore were high, it is now generally admitted that the reduction of them, to the 
extent of 37 per cent. by Mr. Garrow, was to an extent unnecessarily great, and the com- 
parison with them will accordingly be with too reduced a standard: and in the third 
place, the settlement in Dindigul corresponds very nearly with the assessment on the larids 
cultivated, from the circumstance of there being only a small discretionary remission in one 
of the two villages selected there, whilst the two villages in Coimbatore, by deductions for 
pasture land and for cowle, &c. exhibit. a settlement considerably below Mr. Garrow'a 
reduced survey assessment on the lands there occupied. ^ : 

169. Premising this, I may add, that the best poonjah land in the two Dindigul villages, 
assessed at the rate of rupees 12. 15. 1. and rupees 13. 4. 9. per, ballah, by Me. Hurdis, 
net hooloos appear, in his turm of the two Coimbatore villages, to have been rated from 
rupees 8. 13. to rupees 7. 5. 6, respectively reduced by Mr. Garrow to rupees 5. 14. and 
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Tupees 5. 4. 7. per ballah. The middling descriptions of poonjah land have been rated by - 


Mr. Hurdis in the villages of both provinces more on an equality, though those in Coimba- 
tore have been much reduced by Mr. Garrow, and Mr, Hurdis’s assessment on the inferior 
dry soila is decidedly the lowest in Dindigul, being below even Mr. Garrow’s reduced 
rates in Coimbatore. In the garden lands it is only the best description of soil in Dindigul 
which is assessed materially higher than in Coimbatore, and in the nunjah or wet lands the 
assessment is in favour of indig L . ; E 
170. An average of the teerwas in different districts is an excellent criterion for judging 
how the aggregate assessments of tha entire provinces are proportioned to each other; but 
correct inferences respecting the excess or deficiency of prevailing rates of field assess- 
ments are not to be drawn from any comparison of average assessments, but only from 
a contrast of their details, which in an average disappear. Thus in the two last villages 
the average on the aggregate poonjah lands is lowest in that of Dindigul, being only 
rupece 3 — 9 à per ballah, from the greater proportion ‘of land in that village being of in- 
ferior soil; whilst in the village of Coimbatore, with which it is compared, even Mr. Garrow’s 
reduced assessment averages rupees 3. 2.3 j. per ballah, but, with the single exception of 
the lowest description of poonjah soil, the rates of assessment are, notwithstanding, in the 
Dindigul village, nearly the double of Mr. Garrow’s rates in that of Coimbatore. . 
171. Having made these remarks upon the Dindigul Aooloos as reported by Mr. Hurdis 
himself, it may be proper to observe, es pointed out by the Board of Revenue in their pro- 
"ceedings of the 3d NT 1825, that the sum of Star Pag. 1,31,315 before mentioned, was 
the net not the original amount of his assessment on tbe particular lands specified by him ; 
the original amount was Pags. 1,47,991, from which deductions were made under the 
denomination of * maufe,” to the extent of S.Pags. 16,676 on the lands in question, 
leaving the net amount S.Pags, 1,31,315, according to the following details, of which 
1 obtained in Dindigul the account particulars given 1o Mr, Hodgson in 1808. E 


x 


` ` AMOUNT |” Deduct the Maofee "Net Hooloos Teerves 
d ` Li e e 

anms OF THE ESTATES. : Hocloos Terma | by Mr, Hardis. by Mr. Hurdia, 

i CCm f. 6 „Chs. fea CCh. f a 

3. Vadasundoor - . - ~ 5295 5 bi 793° 2. 1v1 4,502 2.10 
2.. Chettynaigputty ~ ]*.4H3 lod 498 7 12 38614 3 5 
3. Taudycomboo = = =| 6,064 8 92 1205 8 2 4859 ~ 7i 
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g.Jyalor - =». =- . =| 9305 9 154 513.910 | 1,862 ~ 5i 
10. Colatoor =- "= t7 6975 1.62; 1177 3 7 5:797 735 
11. Tennumputty - =- <=] 4636 2'142 881 611 | .39/754 3i 
12. Maranoottoo = = -= 3778 2 651i 404 8119) | 3373 3 21 
19. Battalagoontah l^ 75136 9 128] - - 213 2 21 
14. Gungoovaneputty = ~ 4226 5 92) | 471 8131 3754 Ps 
ag. Antor - =- ~ ~ 5366 1 10% 675 9 94 4; 9 " 
16. Davadaunaputty =~ -~ 3511 7 11 54 1 3i 3007 en 
i7. Tenghurray = = = 8015 9 81 863 2 14 745 813^ 
i Malemunjum - = >» 7,802 7 92 224 8 1240] . 7.577 a0 
19. Ally Nugrem = - = u 4.282 4 6 932 6 6 3349 - 7k 
‘90, Aunlyputty = = `- 5742 8 78) 1225 8 -i pn DH 
$1. Woottampollm =- ~ 546 7 51 516 6 144) ^ 
guz ` t 22. Chinnamunnoor 
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NAMES OF THE ESTATES. MK, ipso de Maute a Naf Heolote Teerwn 
by Mr. Hurdis, by Mr, Hurdis, 
ga, Chinnamunnoor LEO f 63 Mm $ 13 
23. Cumboon =- =- + -= $ 10] 5320 4 13 
$4. Jvemputty = =- -~ = 5.955 8 3 
25. Calayembatoor =- > > -. 6,340 3. 3i 
$6. Koowmpoondy + = ~ Ü 7 4820 3 3 
a7. Meet - e = + 10 6092. 1 1j 
a3. Coarycadasoo =- -e ~ LEA 6050 1 ji 
29. Villemputty = = + - 4 4894 8 11 
3^ Vanghurray — - - - 4 2 5057 1 8j 
31. Rettweyembandy - > 8 12 6474 9 3 
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Percentage on the 1st colomn is S.Ps. 11. 12. 56. 
Add taxon pasturage - + + «= «| . 363 95 
5 - D. + cae enne en e 
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1712. The above exhibits the “ hooloos maufee” in the lands respecting the survey of 
which Mr, Hardia reported on the 16th February 1803; but though never reported on, he 
also surveyed the Dindigul pollams, of which eight, as stated in the Board's proceedings 
of the 23d July 1823, have since been resumed by Government, and according to accounta, 
particulars of the four talooks into which Dindigul is now divided, given to the Board's 
Priores] in Mahratta by the collectors cutcherry at Dindigul, the account stands as 

ollows :— i 


Decrease 
per Cent, 


Net Hooloos, 


C. Chucks, 
2,51,194 
2,16,070 


C.Chucks, 
2,87,7 L 3 
2,43,586 


Present 4 talooks, containing 
259 villages ~ = >~ 
Deduct as above - - 


Remains as per the accounts 
newly obtained by my 
cutcherry - =- + 


173. As reported by Mr, Hurdis, the maufee averaged only 11. à. per cent.; the cause 
of its averazing nearly double that amount on the villages, of which accounts have now for 
the firet time been furnished, should be strictly ascertained by the collector and reported to 
the Board of Kevenue, . , A 

174. It is extraordinary that this extensive remission in the original Aooloos, known in 


the district by the name of “ Hovloos Maufee,” is no where even alluded to by Mr. Bem 
@ 
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who granted it. The first notice I find of it is by his successor, Mr, Parish, who, in his d 
letter of the 30th April 1808, describes it, as shown above, to vary in every village. ** It Appendix, No. 107. 
was not,” he observes, “a general remission, being only allowed in some villages, nor was PE 
it made with any re ard to a fixed principle, but seems to have been granted on the repre- Report of 
sentations of the inhabitants pleading inability to pay the rate fixed by survey. . This de- A-D.Campbell, esq. 
duction varies in every village,” o 6 Nov. 1826. 
175. In Dindigul I attempted to trace it through the native records, and found it varying 
not only in every village, but in the same village on every field, even when held by the same 
ryot, or assessed at the same rate, In-the native accounts of the jummabundy for fusly 
1212, notes in Hinduvee are appended, stating that under personal orders from Mr. Hurdis 
himself, or under takeeds issued by him from fusly 1209 to 1212, to Khunde Row or 
Sreenwas Row, the head sheristadars of a cutcherr specially employed for the survey, - 
Subrow, tehsildar of Dindigul, Goondoo, pundit Sarishta in the hoozoor, the same man 
who was lately dismissed in Tanjore, or Ram Row, a person employed in the special cut- 
cherry above-mentioned ; deductions had been made in certain villages of so many annas 
from à to 51. These deductions are sometimes mentioned as baving been from so many 
to so many annas, thus “ from 2 à as far as 34 annas.”. It happened, however, that neither 
these orignal takeeds, nor copies of them, were forthcoming when I called for them, and 
Mr. Hurdis's real intentions are consequently not clearly ascertained. But if, in order to: 
equalize the assessment, he intended to make. a. uniform reduction in particular, or in all 
the fields of certain villages, his intentions have certainly been frustrated. The accounts 
before-mentioned exbibit the hooloos maufee as deducted at the-above rates in a gross sum 
from the total assessment of the villages, but this deduction has been distributed, not 
uniformly, but at discretion, in some cases so much to each ryot, in others so much in each 
kooly of land, but in most cases at no uniform rate, some fields obtaining extensive remis- `` 
sions, others receiving comparatively little or none. ` In the village Chittynagumputty, of 
which I personally examined the fields, it stood, in the first six fields, which I select at 
random as specimens, at the following rates :— > AME 3- QE Wi SY E n 


e a 


A N : Hocloos Maufee, Net Hooloos, m in | 
D^ ý Land. . soper Kooly. per Kooly. 
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176. In the first field, though assessed at a uniform rate, one pui had two, another part 
three fanams, remitted ; in the second, one fourth was deducted; in the third, still higher 
assessed, less than a seventh; the fourth, which is the curnum’s enam, had no remission ; . 
the fifth, assessed like the third, had in lieu of a seventh, a whole third remitted ; and the 
MXN PUMA like the. second, instead of one fourth, obtained a remission of more thaa. 
one half. > 3 . vr 
177. I shall hereafter point out errors in these accounts of the Aooloos; and cannot but 
suspect similar errors may have crept into those of the Aooloos maufee also; but even were 
these corrected, the latter would still exhibit similar discrepancies. That the remissions 
under this head, as deducted from the assessment of particular villages in the gross, was 
` made by Mr. Hurdis himself, after a full examination of former assessments and payments, 
is proved by the before-mentioned notes given of his takeeds to this effect, and is personally `. 
‘confirmed to me by his former head peishcar, Bheem Row. Had the distribution of it been , 
made- uniformly, or even at various rates under any inquiry on the spot by Mr. Hurdis 
himself, or by his head servants under his directions, their local knowledge might have 
stamped it, however arbitrary in appearance, with an authority not pow to be shaken. But, 
whether from Mr. Hurdis’s departure soon afterwards from the district, or from other causes, 
it appears to me that remissions, sanctioned by bim in the gross, which so far as I can form 
a judgment from the notes of his takeeds, he intended to be equally distributed at the uniform 
Tate of so many annas in each teerwa, have degenerated in practical detail into arbitrary un- , 
equal reductions at the discretion of the curnums ;. which, Feld up to exposure as they im- à 
mediately were by his successor, Mr. Parish, 1 am only surprised to find remaining unrevised 
so long. In practical operation, the full hooloos and not the ret amount, after deducting 
this maufee, forma very generally the demand on the ryot. The Board of Revenue not long 
ago have been expressly told by Mr. Nelson, the head-assistant collector, in sane of half 
of this district, that “ at present the survey or hooloos rates are the standard by which 
` accounts are kept and kists levied” The Aooloos maufee, of which no field accounts are now A, in No, 1926, ia 
forthcomin except with the curnums, are necessarily never determined, like the new dis- 9 Sept, 1825. 
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creticnary or mounasib remissions, until the jummabundy or annual set(lement, when t 
curnum’s accounts alone are the standard by which they are regulated; and, “ as the 
hcoloos rates form the standard demand ef the cutcherry, the curnum, in order to BUYS 
his collections with these, has to exact more thaa the lawful amount in places where abato- 
ments have been authorized, and the ryot is not reassured, although the overplus be afters 
wards directed to be returned to him at the jummabundy, for he considers the repay mit 
to be uncertain.” ] i 
178. The following Statement, furnished to me at Dindigul, will show the former and pre 
sent amount of this hooloos maufee, and the further discretional remissions newly made in 
the Dindigul hoolvos, under the same general authority to reduce the teerwas, under which 
the Madura turm has been lowered as before explained. 


Fusly 1212. Fusly 1255. 


Cultivated Hooloos. Hooloos Per Cent. Net Cultivated Hooloos, Hoo!cos Per Cent Ne 
Koolies, Maufee, * | Hooloos | Koolies. Maufee. XIaoioos, 
. Rupees. 
Taudeecomboo |1,36,6620|1,93,354| 29,792 116 = 4 | 1,53,562 1,04,979) 11,217 110 10 11.3) 95,41 
Jyempully -|1,002,00711,11,8553;. 6,703 | 5 15 104) 1,05,196 92,112; 2,064] 2 2 93| 90,03 
Thenkurray - | 64,693] 1,36,920| 20,045 1,16,874 1,34,055; 12,834] 9 9 21 525222 
Nellacotta — - | 95,057} 1,41,268] 21,369 1,11,070; 9,589|8 10 12) 1,0t,431 
4,0454 | 573.443 45951531 |2,59,909 | 442,217) 35645 | 8 = 1142) 4,06,571 


Fusly 1212 401,454 | 5,73443| 775,911 113 9 481495521 


eani m ta 


itean Po mia 


1,02,545|1,31,226 | 42,208 | 5 8 83,969 


- 


Decrease in 1235 


New Depucrions, 


Tusly 1235—continued. 


Heolovs 
om " Net Mandeo and , 
TALOORS. Moonasib. Per Cent. Coyle, Total. Settlement. Moonasib Per Cent. 
together, 
Taudeecomboo 85,561 15345 [15 - 81 
Jyempuly — . 4,984 85,125 4-11 
Thenkurray - 13,058 | 1,08,166 Ij RE 
Neilacotta ~= 12,£70 $3,611 18 = -1 
5,159 39100 | 3,67,485 14 = 15 


` 


179. The amount of the old hooloos maufee, as here exhibited, was origiaally only 13.9. 4. 
per cent.; it has now gradually failen to 8. 114). per cent.; whilst new discretionary 
remissions, under the denomination of moonasib, to the extent of 7. 7. 83 per cent, have 
sprung up, makiag the gross renussion under these two heads combined TUpCES Lp Oe 15. 
per cent. on the jummaLundy or annual settlement, dillering little in the agoregets fron 
the orixinal hooleos maufee. But the former hocloos maufee, compared with the now 
moonasib, was general in its operation, and defined by a record. The latter, ou the cen- 
trary, is varial/e annually at discretion, conned to a few particular villeges; and i. steal 
cf 7 per cent., as it appears when spread over the entire setileaent, it exceeds in Dindigul 
eyen the rates of the Madura reraissious in the particular villages in wiich it has m 

grantec 


' reductions now granted appears to have been, 
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granted. It may, perhaps, be deemed proper to call for a i i 
sions in Dindigul, similar to that which Tiare given for Mau. s aie cas 


. 180. It was the representations quoted before from the head assistant collector which 
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induced the Board of Reveuue, on the igth June last, to point out to the principal collector Paragraph 179. 


the wide field “ for abuse, partiality and corruption,” opened “ by the remissions bei 
granted in particular villages only, and these ain every field ; bat in those only of a perte 
cular description, nor even upon them at uniform rates," and to repeat their ordera of the 
23d July 1823, still remaining unanswered, in favour of a uniform reduction of Mr, Hurdis's 
hooloos assessment, They then finally called upon Mr. Peter to teport to what rates this 
reduction should be extended, to what extent or per-centage it should be given, and 
whether it hes = appued to the vs " well as to the dry lands ; and my principal 
inquiries m thia district were consequently directed to ascertai 
"E ash Hed quently di d to ascertain the means best calculated 
` 181. The basis upon which the reduction is to be made must, in the first instance, be 
defined. For this end three different data have been suggested, 1st, the hooloos itself ; 
2dly, the net hooloos remaining after the deduction of the maufee; and 3dly, the turm 
newly introduced by Mr. Peter into Dindigul on the plan of that established by Mr. Hurdis 
in Madura. The proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date the 23d July 1825, are 
fatal to the last; and the selection seems therefore confined to the other two. . 
- 182, With respect to them it is to be remarked, that the hooloos was a rough estimate, 
aia) from the detail of fields to the aggregate of villages, and that its modification 
y deduction from that aggregate of the maufee, founded, as Bheem Row informs me, on 
a comparison of the gross hooloos with the settlements and receipts during many previous 
i was an important correction of it, from which, so far as it was actually confirmed by 
Ir. Hurdis, it would now be unsafe to deviate. His confirmation of it, however, does not 
seem to bave descended below the aggregate on villages. The distribution of that aggre- 
gp on the fields, in my opinion, was intended by him to he uniform; and the deviation 
tom uniformity, if it cannot be shown to have been a ecially directed by bim, should now, 
lthink, be amended by a new equal distribution of the amount remitted by him on each 
respective village ; this modified net hooloos being the basis which I would recommend as 
thet from which the new deductions should be made. Indeed the omission of this uniformity 


` seems to have been the cause of the just complaints which have been made res ecting the 


inequality of the present net hooloos; if the arrangement here proposed be adopted, the 


maufee rate will still vary with the localities of each village ae ascertained by Mr. Hurdis, 


though it will be uniform upon each field which it contains. — 

183. It will hardly, however, be safe to make this new distribution of the maufee upon 
the accounts hitherto received by the collector of the hooloos assessment, It was'stated 
to me, that of the inequalities in the hooloos itself even occular demonstration might be 
obtained by personal inspection of the fields in the village mentioned in paragraph 177. 
I accordingly rode over them with the principal collector and his cutcherry, who directed 
my particular notice to the very first field, No. 1, on which the original hooloos was stated 
to be six cully fanams, whilst the other six fields around it stood assessed at 10, 13 and 
16 fanams. It certainly was the nearest to the village, the easiest manured, and both in 
soil and in the crop growing upon it at the time, inferior to none of the others, So far as 
a single instance could affect the survey of a whole province, I was at first inclined to admit 
its full force; but on passing to other fields, complaints of the excess of the hooloos thereon 
having been made to me by natives who, to my surprise, in reply to my inquiry as to its 
amount, declared their own ignorance of it, and referred me to the curnum for information, 
I, on return to my tents, requested the collector's cutcherry tọ produce to me from the. 
hoozoor records the original Mahratta account of the hooloos, . 1 was told that it was not 
forthcoming; but baving stated to the deputy sheristadar, that if he did not produce it 
I should be obliged to find others who could do so, search was made amongst the old 
records, when it, with the accounts before-mentioned as containing notes of Mr. Hurdis's 
takeeds respecting the maufee, was found, and produced next morning to me, It is now 
in the hands ‘of the Board's head sberistadar, and on inspection of it 1 was certainly 
astonished to find the original hooloos on the field, No. 1, entered at 15, not 6 fanams, to 
which it had been reduced in the cumum's accounts only; he having likewise reduced 
the measurement of the field No. 3, to koolies, 2. 63, when it stood in the original at 

olies 3. 6 2. j 5 
EUR im conclusive proof than this could not perhaps be offered of the deir 
equality of the hooloos, where the original accounts are forthcoming of the existence o 
at least some of the old Mahratta accounts which have too easily been supposed lort, of 
the too implicit confidence with which the cyrnum’s accounts have hitherto been telies on 
in these districts, and of- the want of proper management on the part of the liad cute eny 
people in leaving to moulder amongst much-neglected records, accounts framed i "a = 
purpose than to be constantly in their hands, as the means of checking such frau i y : e 
village or talook servants under them, Indeed it obliged the cutcherry to con eas, A * 
all the settlements, statements and reports, which of late years have been ca gre W P 
Board of Revenue, have been forwarded without any examination of the original Mabra 
survey accounts, ` : : i ; . 

182. Having recommended that the net hooloos, modified as above dp ge e 
adopted as the basis for the new uniform reduction proposed by the Bori 2 di 2 
some opinion may be Hy que from me as to the extent to which it would be prop 


imiti i , that of the principal causes of the moonasib 
bridal uei tara erede Koshon of the brahmins holding 
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ezrcherem villages in Dindigul, Unable to cultivatethemselves, this caste, inde endentl 
of the other privilezes conceded toit by public opinion in India, has always in he Peni y 
sula held land on terms more favourable than others differently situated ; but the rou. 
tien of their azrataram: by Tippoo left them in Dindigul worse off than any other class of 
ryots on our conquest of that province; and, though their privileges have been very gene- 
rille restored elsewhere bw granting to them special remissions, this was not generall 
effected in Dindigul untl the moonasib remissions afforded the means of partially ou 
pishing it. ` : 

186. It would, however, be far more popular to acknowledge this distinction open! 
than ty cloak it under cover of a general remission; and it would be much more ecoa. 
mical, and less liable to abuse and partiality, to confer the extended remission Tequisite 
in such cases on all brahmins, mussulmans, apd other privileged castes indiscriminately who 
do not cultivate themselves, than to grant this indulgence to a select few, or to allow otber 
castes, not similarly situated, to participate in advantages to which they have not any 
claims: I would recommend, therefore, that in the new remission one uniform rate be 
adopted generally, and another more favourable uniform rate be extended to such privileged 
classes alone. i 


A87. The calculations which I have caused the Board's head sheristadar, in commuication 
with Bheem Row, to draw out, will enable the Board of Revenue to suggest to the principal 
collector the precise rates of remission which should be granted in each of these two cases, 
The modification of the old maufee which I have proposed will go far to equalize the net 
hooloos ; and if some opinion is required from me, [ should add, that if, in addition to 
this, for the two-crop wet lands, one third is deducted when a second crop is not grown, and 
on all dry lands above 2 cully fanams, and all wet lands above 10 cully faname per kooly, 
a further new remission of 13 per cent, is granted universally, and eight per cent. additional 
to the privileged castes above stated, making to them on the whole 20 percent., the Dindigul 
hooloos field assessment will be reduced in a manner generally satisfactory to the people in 
that province. . n 

183. The reduction in southern Coimbatore, of 37 per cent, has been too great. In the 


` Ceded Districts the survey has been lowered 33 per cent. on well, and 25 on other lands; 


ia the northern division of Arcot, to the extent of 12 4 percent. on all lands. In proposing 
to limit it in Dindigul to the latter rate generally, I take into consideration the heavy 
maufee reductions already granted by Mr. Hardis, the new distribution of which will, I hope, 
greatly aid the same end; and in extending it eight per cent. further to the privileged 
classes only, it will become more adapted to the localities of the country, and will steer a 
middle course between the two extremes. Too much will certainly not be thus relinquished; 
and, if experience should prove sti!l more to be requisite, it will be easy to grant it; whilst 
it is difficult to recover what ia remitted with too lavish a hand. 

18a. In Madura and Nuttem, by what appears to me some misconstruction of the 
regulations'enacted in 1802, the government, on the 10th December 1805, abolished all 
personal and professional taxes in these districts. It seema desirable that the proper 
authority should take into consideration the expediency of a revision of these orders. 
In both Madura and Dindigul the crops, after they are cut, are left to the free disposal of 
the ryots; but no grain is allowed to be cut without an order from the government officers. 
With reference to the remarks I have submitted on this point under the head of Chingleput, 
I beg to recomuend the removal of this inexpedient restriction. With respect to the 
ryolwar settlements, which for many years past have existed in these districts, it is to be 
observed, that from the fields occupied by each ryot being entered in his puttah only, the 


. cumum, without much chance of detection, may enter a field of ten as one of two koolies, 


or a feld assessed at ten as one assessed at two rupees; for though a list of the pottahs 
is kept by the collector, neither in the collector's nor in the amildar's cutcherry does any 
record. whatever exist of the particolar fields occupied by each ryot; this ia with the 
eurpum alone. Indeed, it would be of little use to take it unless it were compared with 
the long neglected accounts of the original survey, by which all frauds in the pottahs may 
at once be detected. s i 

199. In these districts there are now in operation grants of land on cowle on favourable 
terms to individuals, to the extent of cawnies 3,844, assessed at c. chucks. 4,282, to be 
held for c. chucks. 3,832 when the grants expire, some of which appear to require examin- 
ation by the Board of Revenue. Thus 15 persons holding 716 cawnies, assessed atc. 
chucks. 769, will, on the expiration of their cowle, pay only c. chucks. 319, or lees than 
half the assessment, fo fusly 1235 there will be found. six grants of 100 koolies each, or 
G09 in the whole, given to six different persons, all in the same village of Cumbum, on 
cowls for five years, to be assessed on their expiration at the low rate of three cully fanams 
ver kooly ; and 308 koolies in the village of Nellacottah, also given in the same year to one 
individual for four years, on their expiration to pay only two cully fanams per kooly. It 
seers to me that these and many similar extensive grants to single individuals in any one 
village may tend to draw the ryota from land already occupied, which will consequently 
crane to be cultivated. It may also be proper to inquire what steps were taken to ascertain 
whether the low rates above stated are those at which these lands were actually rated in the 
survey, especially as the original accounts thereof dp not appear to have been consulted. 
1 must add, that the cowle, or favourable rent, in some lands, extends to eight or nine, and 
in the case of four grants in Madura, to 20 years, a period which, without further explana- 

tivo, seems much too extended, 2 
191. Besides 


a> 
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191. Besides these, a separate list has been furnished 


servants, or their connexions, of which the following is an abstract : 


KS RE as ` Rent at th 
PERSON AND RANK. pirum of the 
S : i Cowle. 
, PDA l C.Chucha. 
1235 | Syed Ibrahim, Jemadar " 
i .opeongk coc T]. 
Baba-sa, ` “Resaldae of |.. 165 í d 
peons. ^ 
3 Sreenevascyengar, Teh- 823 - - 


sildar of Maloon, ,. - 


Ragnot Row, son of tbe 
Gomasta, for repairs in 
Teroomungalum. , 


Beem Row, Gomasta of 
Tadecomboo. . 


Jageer Hoossain, Hoozoor 
Moonshee, 


Rungarow, Talook Go- 
inasta, C 2e 

Coomarum, Brother Na- 

~~ tive Doctor, 


74 412] 


36 3.- 


Da 


Ramasawmy, ^ Deputy 
- Sheristadar Hoozoor. |" 


Sreenevasaraw, former 
, Hoozoor Moonshee. 


4618 


46 18 


Ibraur-ally, son of the 
: Duffadar in the Malore 
talooke —,. 


< Ditto: +.. e- c 


Soobaya, Royasum. in 
the Madura Court. ° 
Allygaury Row, Brother 
; o Ninsing-row, of the 
Salt Department. . 


5 7 93 


-2 235] 
33.-.- 


4,93 = E 


Nurrehurry Row, former 
Deputy eshear. 


Gooniah, Rysom 


of 
: Mr. Hurdis. i Xu 


TO TOTAL =o +--+ 


` 
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to me of similar grants to public 


REMARKS. 


' 


- - for ten years at one» 
fourth, afterwards at 
half the assessment. 


- - for ten years at one- 
fourth, afterwards one 
pagoda per cawny. 


- - for ten years poonja 
teerwa, afterwards one 
pagoda per ditto. 


--Íor ten years, 1st 
one-fourth, 2d half, 3d 
three-fourths, 4th full. 


- = - ditto. 


- a for seven years, ine 


creasing two annas each 
year, 8th full. a 
-=--> =" ditto. 


~~ from fusly 1231 to 
1235 half a pagoda, 
thenceforward one pa- 
‘goda per cawny. 


«+ half to the govern- 
ment, half to a choultry. 


e = half to the govern- 
ment, half to pagoda 
worship, ' p 


~~ this rent to govern- 
ment, the rest toa water 
pundal, 


-o- = ditto. 


~~ at one pagoda per 
fawny. 
- « fixed rent, whether 


waste or cultivated. 


fixed rent. 


always half rent. ` 


192. Of these grants the last but one was to Nurrahairy Row, the same person who, as 


_ a tehsildar in Tanjore, 
sheristadar there. 
these districts, where the latter. and | 
parently the foundation of those speculations: in ! . 
wards carried to so very objectionable an extent in Tanjore. 


subsequently adopted the son of Goondoo Pundit, 
Both Goondoo Pundit and Nurraburry Row were formerly employed in 
obtained, and his heirs continue to enjoy, this grant; ap- 
landed property which this family after- 
The favourable grants to @ 


the late dismissed 


servant in the zillah court, to the brother of a servant in the salt departaient and to the 
of th 


brother of the native doctor, are unexplained. Those to the son 


in the Maloor talook, to the hoozoor 3noonshee, 


e duffadar of peons 


and to: the deputy sheristadar, are said to 


be for charities instituted by them, for which the government is thus made to pay. With 


regard to the four grants 
Mahratta at Dindigul, the | 
bundy, as the ryots complained, 


been waste, mp 
been the intention of the principal collector, for some reason, 


I was informed by his cutcherry, that though a takeed was sent to 
these cowles originally, it 
- 736-71. ae 


the cowle was annulled.” 


. 3x 


the cause for complaint by the ryots is not very obvious. - 
to cancel these cowles; but 


the amildar conferring 
had not been cancelled by a new takeed, 


in fusly 1235, entered. in the above statement given to me in 


following remark is there appended to them: “ At the jumma- 
As the land is stated to have 


It may indeed have 


as míght be inferred 
: from 
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foom the shove Mahratta rmaik of his cutcherry people, up to the period wh 

dsinet. Of the four cowles in question, the ee bret is $0 Uri Mesi 
extent, in the amount of Revenue remitted, and in the description of servant to whom the 
two tint were ranted, as to Need no remark fromme. The reasons which made that to the 
present amklar of Maloor more open to objection than perhaps any other require a rather 
lec ztheied explanation. 

Lay In these districte it bas not: been usual, in granting lands to the ots, to impose- 
any restichens ss to their occupying a field either entire or not at all, "very man hag 
been allowed to pleat as great or as emnll a portion of each field as he deems proper, and 
the consequence has been, uot only the minor evil of the finer corners only of fields bein 
&lected, to the prejudice of their inferior parts; but the crying grievance, respecting which 
most loud. complanta were mado, of the lands being measured annually to ascertain the 
extent of the cultivation, If the measurement of the lads exceeds that recorded in the 
survey an add.tiong] assessment thereon is levied, and added-permanently tothe Beld. 1f it 
is less, no remission whatever is granted. ` 

164. Ia a petition, No. Q00, of 1822, now with me, presented to you on the march, 
many eumums of the Marangapoory taluok addressed the government, stating that Sreene- 
vaseyenrar, then amldar of that talook, had extorted money from them, into which due 
inquiry had not been made, and they were referred by tndorsement on their petitions to the 
Board of Reveuwe, 

105. In a petition, No. 163, of 1823, they again complained to the Government, that 
thooch, in obedience to their orders, they had been waiting on the Board for redress, the 
had been unjustly dismissed by the collector from their situations, on the ground of their 
&beence from their villages, They were a second. time referred to the Board, whom they 
addressed at great length in the petition, No. 159, of 1823, afao now ia my hands, stating, 
that the accused amildar had not only extorted money from them, but had fogged some of 
them; that the amildar extorted fiom some of them a paper stating their complaints to 
have been false, aud by producing it to the collector, induced him to fine the complainants 
55 Tupees for a false complaint, That the principal collector, notwithstanding, removed 
tais amildar to the Jyempully tslock in Dindigul; but that the amildar who succeeded 
him, being his friend, wrote to the collector that the petitioners (who bad come to Madras. 
to complain) Led ran away; that the pror collector in consequence directed them to 
be dismissed; but that tbe sub-collector, Mt. Roberts, restored their mastabs, who 
were finally however discharged by the principal collector. The Board of Revenue in the 
first instance referred the original complaint to the principal collector, who, on the 28th 
February 1813, reported as follows: “In the month of September last, I received 
a complaint acainst the tehsildar, and immediately investigated u. Four of the five who 
have sizned the petition now under reference were among the complainants; after every 
inquiry, I had no doubt that the whole was a conspiracy raised by Aundyapen Ausbaree to 
onst the tehsildar, who was then preparing accounts against him (Ausharee) for conceal- 
ment of cultivation and altering accounts. Several of the complainants in their examina- 
tions declared, that they had been induced to sign the complaint at the instigation of the 
ausharee, because the tehsildar had levied s fine of two or three rupees from them for not | 
attendinz to their duties, and that they had no other complaint against bum, The com 
pnt appearing unfounded, the parties were fined five rupees each, A few months before, 

had been at Maroonganpoory, and voy called on the inhabitants to know if 
Wi had any complaints against any of tbe public servants, and they declared they 

ad not.” 

“ ‘The parties having quitted their villages without any notice, others, I find, on reference 
to Mr. Roberts, have been appointed in their room.” in, 

105. The Board of Revenue accordingly informed tLe complainants, that “as it appears 
by the report of the collector that the complaint of the petitioners is pe eur urffounded, 
and was preferred acainst the tehsüdar through malice, and that they left their situation 
without notice, the oard consider that the collector hae acted very properly in appointing 
others in their room, and cannot order their restoration to oft'ce.” -< 

197. In the second instance, the Board indorsed the fellowing order on the address - 

resented by the petitioners to them: the petitioners muct " address the collector of 
Saura, who will atford thema redrees in the event of their grievances being substantiated ;" 
and bere the complaint against this man by the curnums of the Maroonzapoory talook seems 
to have ended. à . 

154. In the new talook Jyempully, to which he was removed, X find this same emildar 
on trial as a prisoner. before the Criminal Court at Madura, on the 11th February and 1st 
March 1825, upon the following charges preferred against him by Mr. Nelson, the head 
assistant collector. The three first were tried by the criminal judge, Mr. Shakespeare ; the 
tire last by hia assistant, Mr. Horsley ; 


1st, With having, on the 15th Margaly (December) 1825, (during the time he was a 
tehsildar at Jyempully talook;) received from the prosecutors 100 rupees vs a bribe, through 
the means of one Andyapen Moodcly, extorting the same under a threat viat, if the amount 
was not paid, an incorrect measurement in excess of their landa would be n ade. 

2dly. With having, in the month of Sargaly last year, received from. the prosecutor 
55^ rupees as a bribe, through the means of one Andyapa Moodely, unde, a threat that, 
if the sime was not paid, an incorrect measurement of the lands woul’ be the cons 


sequence. 9dly. With 


" 
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-. 9dly., With baving, in the Mamy month of the last year, during the time he was teh- eee 


sildar at Jyempully talook, received from the prosecuti i c 

one Venkatacharry, fora favourable measurement being mede ofa oe Tue meaut Appendix, N RA 

ay. With having, on the 20th Margaly month, Soobanoo year, or 31st December 1823 Report ot : 

Duk " ira m nabar Aot dapi 50 rapees i fron un prosecutor, which he had collected &-D-Campbell, esq. 
rots of Manandavaudy, threatening them that ` 6 Nov, 3826, 

T be Ra is if the money was not pad e iere Mod TS 

` 5thly, With having, in the Margaly month, Tharanah ear, (eith ecemb 

Janvary 1825,) one day about the ‘25th Malabar hour, clei y ideis phason 

the prosecutor, when he was a tebsildar at Jyempully talook, 


6thly. With having, in July or August 1822, received 100 Tupees as a bribe from th 
prosecutor to release bim, he far been apprehended i ferred 

Diod Waite x bean a id P Eie on account of a complaint preferred 

* 199. The evidence upon which Mr. Nelson forwarded ‘these charges has n: 

ag it j^ lodged in the Criminal Court ; but it must have been rid carried Paonia 

Tiction to his mind of the guilt of the accused. ^ Before the Criminal Court the evidence of , 
no less than five prosecutors, in the first case, seems strangely to have been considered a& 
of no weight; the go-between, Andiapen Moodely, * denied ‘there having given the depo- 
sition forwarded by the head assistant magistrate,” and all knowledge of the case. The 
obvions duty of the Criminal Court in such an instance was, I apprehend, to commit for 
perjury @ witness denying upon oath before it that which the record proved he had pre- 
viously sworn to before another competent officer; but as he recanted, and the other 
evidence ‘was hot strong in corroboration of the prosecutors, the prisoner was perhaps 
hecessarily acquitted on this charge. On the second charge, the first witness heard from 
the prosecutor and two others that the prosecutor had paid to the prisoner a bribe of 
350 rupees ; the second witness saw the prosecutor give to Venkatacharry 350 rupees, who 


< went into the prisoner’s house with it; neither witnesses saw thé money given to the pri- 


Nelson directed the prosecution to be carried on by the Government v 


soner; the third, fourth and fifth witnesses did not see any money paid to the prisoner, but 

lent 50 rupees to the prosecutor, said to have been given’ to the ird This the court 

did not think ground or evidence sufficient to establish the charge. On the third charge, 

the first witness stated that the first prosecutor paid the money to one Venkatacharry for ^ ° 
the tehsildar, and that second prosecutor was present; did not know if the tehsildar 
received it; did not know that the prisoner ever ill-treated the prosecutors for the purpose 
of extorting a bribe, or that he did so to any one else. Second: witness, by sound, knew 
that the prosecutors gave to Venkatacharry 200 rupees to be paid to tebsildar; did not see ; 
did not know that the tehsildat ever exiorted any money by threats from prosecutors or. , 
others. In this case the first witness was second prosecutor in the first case, and the 3 
testimony of the witnesses did not to the court in any way tend to carry conviction. On. 

the fourth charge, the witnesses deposed that they did not see the money received by the 

pare from the prosecutor; the first and third witnesses stated, that money was collected 

tom them by the prosecutor, and which he said was to be given to the tehsildar; but they 

did not see it given, The prosecutor stated, that the money was tied up in a cloth, when’ 

he delivered it to the tehsildar; the third witness stated, that he saw the prosecutor carry 

the money into the tehsildar's entry loose in his hand. There being no evidence to prove 

that the money was actually paid by the prosecutors to the prisoner, he in this case also” , 

was acquitted. On the fifth charge the witnesses, as in the former case, declared they. 

never saw the money received by the prisoner from the prosecutor; the prisoner was there- 

fore ordered to be released. On the sixth charge, the first witness swore that he was told 

by the prosecutor that he was to give the prisoner en to release him; but that he- 

did not see the money given to the prosecutor, nor did he accompany the prosecutor to 

the prisoner's house. The second witness swore to having seen the prosecutor count the 

money in the bazar, and tie it up in a bundle, which bundle he saw him place before the. 

prisoner; but whether the prisoner took the whole, or any part, he did not know: he also „ 

swore that the first. witness was standing behind him during the whole of the time he was 

in the prisoner’s compound. ‘The prosecutor declared he had no other witness. The - 

risoner wag therefore ordered to be released, there being not sufficient evidence against: 

im. : ; ) . . 

200. It would not be proper in me to impugn the decisions of the Criminal Court in these 
cases, further than to submit, whether grounds do not exist for the Government to direct 
the Foujdary Adawlut, to call upon the Circuit Court in the Southern Division to send up 
the whole record of these six cases, including Mr. Nelson’s original proceedings, in order 


require a revision thereo A l 
201. It is evident, however, that, whether the evidence given in support of these charges 
was sufficient for legal conviction, or otherwise, they were the furthest from being groundless. 
In fact, they were pem by the injured parties themselves so much as by the public ; 


European officer of Government on behalf of the Revenue Department; and had Mr. 
akecl, the prose- 


would then have 


` that the higher court may satisfy themselves whether substantial justice does or does not 


cutors would ell have appeared as witnesses, and their evidence, perhaps, aoe 
had more weight. In the second case three witnesses proved the money to have m 

collected by the prosecutor, Another witness saw him give it to Vencatacharry, who tog i 

into the prisoner's house; a third heard from the prosecutor, and iwo olaia that nre : 

given as a bribe. Yet the Court, apparently ers calling for or examining imer d 
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— acquitted the prisoner. The evidence on the fourth and sixth charges, bot 

Append, Na 107. Soni R of the money, and its conveyance to the house of e aisle Me 
RC strong; ard in the last case one witness swears to its having been actually placed before 

ar cr the prisoner; nor is this evidence to be disbelieved merely because he also swears to the 

i Nas ARCH presence cf the first witness in the prisoner's * compound,” which is not at ull at variance 

MOSS with the absence of that person at the prisoner's ** house,” as deposed by himself, 

202. The accused amildar was no sooner acquitted, and released by the Criminal Court on 
these six charges, than he instantly stepped over to the civil side of the same Madura Court, 
and filed three suits before the Register, who is also the assistant criminal judge, acainst 
ali the prosecutors and all the witnesses iu each of the three cases first-mentioned ; statin 
that “ he with integrity and zeal held the situation of a tehsüdar iu the district of Madura 
for & period of ten years, during which time the ryots of Palany talook did not pay kist for 
a good deal of land, and also paid low kist for the first sort® lands, as if they were bad 
lands, which plaiaud discovered, reported it to the hoozoor, and collected about 40,000 
rupees more than the former Revenue, by which enmity the defendants combined tovether 
some of them preferred a false complaint, and some gave false evidence in support of their 
complaint, and that thereby the bead assistant magistrate of Madura not only confined 
him, Lut also sequestered his property, and forwarded him to the Criminal Court as a pri- 
soner, The criminal judze tried the case and acquitted the plaintiff; the plaintiff lost all 
credit or contidence which the Honourable Company entertained of him," he therefore sues 
the defendants for the recovery of damages to the extent of 800 rupees in the first, 800 in 
the second, and 600 iu the third suit. ^ 

203. In two of these suits, two, and in the third, one, of the persons thus strangely prose- 

cuted defended themselves; the others abandoned the case to an er porte trial. ‘Ihe whole 
of the decrees are similar, and the following, on the first case, will, as being most full, 
suffice as a specimen of the rest, “ From the evidence of the witnesses examiued on behalf 
of plaintiff, and also from the sentence of the criminal judge, it has been clearly proved, 
that the 1st, ad, 3d, 4th and sth defendants did prefer a complaint against the plained: which 
they could not prove; and that the 6th, 7th and 8th defendants appeared us witnesses on 
part of the prosecution, aud that in consequence of this conspiracy the plaintiff was deprived 
of his situation as tebsildar, and also the character he had formerly enjoyed was brought in 
question. The ist and 5th defendants in their answer state, that had the witnesses nat been 
bribed to give a different eee before the criminal judge to what they gave before the 
assistant magistrate at Dindigul, the charge against the plaintiff would have been proved 
by the evidence of one t of the defendant's witnesses ; it appears that the defendants were 
informed of the cireumstance of their witnesses having been bribed before the case came on 
for tnal; but if this was really the case, they certainly would have mentioned it to the 
judze at the time of the trial of tbe case before him. The Court, taking into consideration 
the situation of the defendants, is of opinion that the amount of damages, as laid in the 
plaint, is too great, and therefore, the degradation having been proved, decrees thut the 
plaint recover from the defendants 400 rupees, and that the parties each pay their pro- 
portion of the costs of suit;” and similar decrees for 300 rupecs and 200 rupees respectively 
were given in the other two cases. 

£04. In passing this and the other two decisions in July 1825, granting 1,100 rupees 
damazes to this amildar, the Register refers only to the three charges tried by the criminal 
judze on the 11th February, and not at all to the three others tried mus on the 1st of 
March, «bich, though perhaps equally with the others the cause of the amildar’s dismiasal, 
do not seen to have been made by him the subject of any such civil actions. Prosecutors 
in criminal cases preferring false or malicious accusations against individuals may, no doubt, 
Ly civil suit, be made responsible for the same in damages ; but a false, malicious or ground- 
lesa accusation is quite distinct from one “ which they could not prove." The most just and 
well-founded complaint may fail from want of proof, as a court may justly require more thau 
what the. prosecutor deems ample, and mere failure of proof, especially when arising from: 
perjured recantation, can therefore never be made a ground for civil damages, without 
entailing the worst consequences on the cause of justice, which the courta are instituted 
expressly to support. ues d RO Le UT 

205. Notwithstanding individuals may prefer such civil suits, I would submit that, without 
consequences bizhly detrimental to the public service, native Revenue servants cannot be 
permitted to do so, on account of such accusations as may be made against them exclu- - 
sively in their public capacity, except with the sanction and concurrence of the European 
officer under whom they may immediately be placed; and I would suggest whether some 
lez] provision to this effect may not be necessary. Mr. Neleun, in this case, seems to have 
dismissed the amildar for gross and repeated corruption. Yet the amildar instantly checked 
all further inquiry or complaint against himself, as well as against all others similarly: 
situated, by successfully prosecuting and obtaining heavy damages from those who had 
given this information to his superior. Such a proceeding was enough to shut every mouth 
on the subject of Revenue abuses ; end the complaints made to you on this subject were not 
preferred until you had quitted these districts, í 

g 206, Whatever 
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© Jt is ipovible this eould have been done without tbe survey accounts having been altered, . 

f Tie eighth defendant in thia very suit, who, by being made such, was precluded, (even if inclined 
to depove ae Le first did before Mr. Nelson), from giving any evidence in this civil action, to which 
Le was mate a party. The tst and 5th defendants eaid be was bribed; he did not deny this, for be 
left the ruit to tase sls course, ' 
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` 206, Whatever responsibility informérs or prosecutors i imi 
"tions may incur in & civil action for damages, T appears re inp fao sog 
tnitnesses in a criminal case can, unless previously convicted of perjury, be made res; onsibls 
‘by a civil action for the evidence given on a criminal trial. They are obliged by anthorit 
‘to come forward, and are constrained by their oath to state all that they know, and to ed 
"damages awarded against them for this public act in support of criminal justice is to allow 
the mere forms of the civil law to upset the essence of the more important, criminal code., It 
must be admitted that, in awarding damages in these decrees, the register has been ver 
indiscriminate, for he has, in the first case, awarded them against the 8th defendant the 
go-between, who perjured himself in the Criminal Court, and thereby led to the amildar's 
@cquitfal, as well as against all the others who prosecuted or deposed to his guilt, : 
~: 207.. Under such circumstances, the grant of any land by the rincipal collector on a 
favourable cowle to this amildar seems more open to objection than that to perhaps any other 
of the servants before mentioned; and the general exception taken by the ryots of these 
districta who followed the camp beyond the boundaries against this particular amildar 
combined with what has been before stated, leads me to fear that justice has not yet been 
done in either of the two cases of complaint against him; that the principal collector has 
been mistaken in the view he has taken of both; and that be should be called upon to 
report the circumstances which induced the subsequent re-appointment to Maloor a third 
talook, of a dismissed amildar, respecting whose former conduct such facts appear on 
record, The cases which have been quoted likewise show the oppression on the ryots, and 
corruption amongst the servants, to which annual measurements of the fields may give Tise; 
aud the expediency of strictly prohibiting it, except in fields bordering upon waste. In all 
‘other fields the survey measurement should be adhered to; and if they are of a proper size 
for one plough, when any que is cultivated the assessment on the whole, or on some certain 
proportion at least, defined by rule and not by local measurement, should form the demand 
on the occupant, . a n DT ee T . 
` 208. These two districts, and the Southern Division of Arcot, may comparatively be 
teckoned exceptions from the practice now so common in the ‘Souther Provinces, and 


. nearly universal in Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, for the. collectors to receive 


complaints only by means of written petitions, on which they are in the habit of issuing 
their orders by indorsement, as the authorities at the Presidency occasionally do when 
riy refer complaints to them, This mode of conducting business, though convenient 
and unobjectionable between the European authorities at the Presidency and iu the interior, 
is open to serious objection as regards complaints made to the latter officers, especially 
when they are made against their native subordinates, as is generally the case. : 
. 209. Jt is of the first importance that mutual confidence and unreserved communication 
should exist between every collector and the natives of the district committed to his charge; 
and nothing seems more calculated to maintain these where they happily exist, or newly to 
induce them where they have not yet been fully established, than habitually encouraging 
‘the people to come forward publicly at fixed periods, and to state orally the grievances of 
which they have to complain, - DX DEM Ec cine a oes 
` 210. From the very manner in which such complaints are verbally made, a sufficient judg- 
ment may be formed of the character of the petitioner to enable the collector to decide at 
eonce: whether he is a well-informed native, not likely easily to surrender his rights, or an 
agnorant uneducated ryot, whose sole habitual resistance to aggression consists in an 
‘appeal to the. representative of Government in the Revenue Department ; whether the 
grievance is felt as & severe pressure, or only as a trifling inconvenience, and whether it 
-originates with the complainant himself, or with others who underhand put him forward 
os their spokesman. . The .extraneous matter which occupies so much space in petitions 
"when committed by natives to writing, and so much. valuable time in wading through it 
unnecessarily, is here excluded altogether; a few concise personal interrogatories at once 
"expose unfounded representation, saving the needless inquiry which a written address would 
«otherwise entail.: The complainant himself speaks with confidence to the collector direct, 
cand not through any third person, who, where written complaints are common, is occasionally 
-employed to receive them; and the very publicity and occasional interference of the sur- 
‘rounding audience itself, often collected from mere ‘curiosity, prevents the possibility of 
sthatconceahnent, garbling or misrepresentation of complaints, often pre-concerted by native 
:Servants, whose duty it is to explain written petitions, which are necessarily committed to 
their charge and consequent previous examination. Besides, when a petition is referred for 
inquiry to some native officer, by a mere indorsement only, no sufficient check exists for 
ascertaining the manner in which he may finally dispose of it, or for preventing his 


neglecting it altogether.. — ` ee mo ‘ 
211. I would submit, under such circumstances, whether it would not be better for the 


' «collectors in the Southern Provinces, at stated periods, to receive all complaints orally in 


ithe first instance, as is the practice with the collectors in most of the central districts, Under 


-such an arrangement, the purportof each complaint is taken down. If thé order be for re- 
_jection, a brief note stating its cause ig added; if, on the contrary, it is deemed worthy of 
‘investigation, a separate order, or takeed, duly numbered and registered, addressed to the pore 
native officer, is given to the complainant, and, by requiring occasionally replies to all suc 
as remain unanswered, attentiqn to the redress of such complaints is enforced; nor is any 
written petition necessary, except where the complaint is of such a nature as to equ a 
„reference to the Presidency, or of such a description as to render a record of it desirable, 
-when the complainant vivd voce may be directed to prepare a written address. 
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COIMDATORE. 


212. Tuelcamp entered this district ou the roth September, and continued about a w 
in it: proceeding on the 26th to the Neelzherry Hills, and thence returni eck 
the Diseno. mu returning by Mysore to 

213. Coimbatore was ceded to the British Government by the treaty of M i 
date the czd June t739. Its Revenue is derived rincipally from the doonjak. iri 
of which the fields are distinguished from similar fend io most of our other provinces is 
being generally inclosed by high hedzea. Its garden lands, or those watered y wells ere 
also extensive, and similarly inclosed ; and its rice lands are fertilized by the waters of the 
Cavery, the Bhowanie, the Ambravuttee and the Noel rivers, which flow t rough it, the latter 
dividing it into the Northem and Southern Divisions, formerly under separate collectors, 

£14. On our first acquisition of the Coimbatore districts in fusly 1209, as well as in the 
Mi ein al fusly 1210, the settlement of the Land Revenue was regulated by applying 
to the actual cultivation the assessments prevailing under the previous native governments, 
with such modiücations as altered circumstances dictated ; and a similar settlement was 
made for fusly 1411 in that division of it which lies south of the river Noel, 

ais. Bat the division situated to the north of that river was placed under charge of 
Major Wm. M'Leod, who bad been previously employed under Colonel Read in the 
Taramahl, and he immediately commenced a measurement, classification and assesament 
of the fielda, by means of regular surveyors, which, during fushes 1209-10, bad made such 
pere as to form the basis of the settlement made by his successor, Mr. Win. Garrow, 

or fasly 1211, and thenceforward of subsequent years until fusly 1217, inclusive, The 
Principles which regulated this survey were reported by Major N-Leod, under date the 
28th September 1801; and the revisions end modifications which it subsequently under 
went are explained in Mr. Wm. Garrow's report of the 30th November 1806. : 

216, The other division of Coimbatore south of the Noel was placed under charge of 
Mr. Hurdis, under whose administration, during fusly 1212, the lands were measured and 
classed, not by regular surveyors, but only by the cumums and pautumkars. They seem 
to have been assessed on principles similar to those which I have described as regulating 
Mr. Hurda's tarm assessment in Madura. But this survey, like thet of Madura, was exe- 
cuted hastily within the year, as a prelimioary rather than as a final arrangement; and es 
Mr. Hurdis quitted thia part of the couutry ia May 1803, the same causea which pre- 
vented him from revising or reporting on the survey of Madura operated to produce the 
same resuits in the Southern Division of Coimbatore. 

217. Mr. Greme, who succeeded him, remained only during fusly 1213, when he had to 
contend with a very unfavourable season. In fusly 1214, this division was united with the 
other under Mr. Wm. Garrow; and during that and the two subsequent years, fuslies 1215 
and 1216, whilst the Land Revenue of the Northern Division had greatly improved under the 
survey there, that of the Southern Division had fallen off nearly one-third, as reported by 
the Board on the 8th September 1808, owing to the higher assessments prevailing on the 
lands of the latter, the survey of which bad never been reported on or revised. The Board 
accordingly recommended that the rates of assessment on the poonjah lands in the Southern 
Divizion should be assimilated to those on similar land in the Northern Division; and, 
under sanction from Government, the field assessments south of the Noel were reduced 
according'y in fusly 1217; though I cannot discover that Mr. Wm, Garrow ever submitted 
the separate report on this subject promised in his letter of the 8th April 1808. It appears, 
however, from the enclosure, No. 9, ia Mr. Sullivan’s report of the 7th May 1825, that the 
reduction was at the rate of 37 per cent., and was not confined to the poonjuh, but extended 
al~o to the nunjah lands, being 6,58,497 rupees in the former, and 17,103 rupees in the latter, 
making a total of 6,75,600 rupees on Mr. Hurdis’s original assessments of 22,23,363 rupees. 

218. From fusly 1218 to 1220, a triennial lease by mootabs prevailed ia both divisions. 
It was at this tune that the abuses, exactions and corruption of Cass Chit! commenced, 
aud for several years led to a deterioration in the resources of the province, from which it 
could only gradually recover, Circumstances intervened to delay the adoption of the 
deceunial village lease during fuslies 1221 and 1222, when temporary annual settlements - 
were made. But in fuslies 1223 and 1224, it was partially introduced, though immediately’ 
s'andoned in fusly 1225, on the present principal collector, Mr. Sullivan, discovering that 
it ae been founded on fraud, injustice and e violation, or rather perversion, of the Doard's 
orders, 

219. Since that period until the present time, ryotwar settlements, founded on the field 
asscsuments, as reduced by Mr. Garrow, in fusly 1217, have prevailed, according to the 
repris annually submitted by tle Board to Government, The only modification of the rates 

assesement which formerly obtained being, that, in addition to the reduction in the: 
or gival survey by Major M'Leod, of rupees 6,124, on the poonjah lands of Erroad, and b 
Mr. Garrow, of rupees 6,735,600, on the lands of the Southern Division, Mr, Sullivan himself, 
from fuely 1227 to 1234 inclusive, bas made further reductions in the, original survey of 
varvus hich assessed lands, in all except three of the talooks, to the extent of rupees 87,5115 
viz, Tu[ecs 75.92 in the nunjah, rupees 697 in the garden, and rupees 10,821 in the poonjah 
lands, [tis also to be remarked, that the tax on account of pasture land, which originally 
in the Northera Division was one-third, and in the Southern one-fourth, of the survey assess 
ment, bas, in both divisions, been fixed at the latter uniform rate; each ryot being allowed 


to have one fiith of his farm in grass, paying ouly this reduced rent so long as it sonus 
under 
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ander pasture, ^ The ryots may use as pasture as much more waste l THERE 
X and as they please, i & 25, 
eae y at the above rate, and in some places at the rate offered by the hi hest blader ; rae Na Ses f 
ut it is liable to be resumed upon others offering to cultivate it on cowle, ute the occu- 3 Nov. 1824 i 
ant himself agrees thereto; Tt must be added, that land taken in addition to the usual ` 
um expressly for the cultivation of horse grain, only pays a reduced tax of 5 fanams per 


, 220. Nellore, to the northward, and Coimbatore, to the southward of ad s i 
cipal grazing districts under this Presidency, Elsewhere the abies rn frr efor ‘ 
the food of their own labouring cattle only; and the consequent confined demand for pas- 
ture, the scanty population, and great comparative extent of waste land and jungle in most 
of the othér districts, leave the people at liberty to use it as grazing land free of tax, the ` 
trifling Revenue derived from this source ander the native governments having been gene- 
tally abolished in most of these other districts on our first acquisition of them, — 

221. But Nellote is the breeding country whence cattle are supplied to the Ceded and 
other Northern Districts, of a ipi bake greatly superior to what is produced in these 
provinces themselves ; the rearing of cattle is therefore a Profitable trade in that district 

asture 1s accordingly in demand ; and a considerable Revenue is derived from the grazing 

ands, The Revenue from this source is still greater in Coimbatore, where, from the num- 
ber of cattle congregated from the surrounding countries during the hot months of the 
year, from the profession of a grazier bein pi n as profitable es that of a farmer, from 
a considerable and increasing population, and from the general occupation of far the greater 
portion of the land, a comparatively small extent of grass remains unoccupied. 


. $22. The very moderate assessment prevailing in: this district renders the whole of the 
garden, and a great deal of thé nunjah, as well as many of the poonjah fields, & saleable 
property, which necessarily checks those changes in the occupation of land which are 
common in other districts less favourably assessed. The more respectable ryots gene- 
tally have à piece of garden land watered by a well, which is invariably cultivated, 
perhaps some nunjah or irrigated land also under the plough annually, and a considerable 
extent of poonjah land, a portion of which is usually fallow or pasture; the ryot may 
one year turn this ppm into arable, and the arable land into pasture; but so long as 
he leaves a fifth of his farm in pasture he pays thereon only the low rent before E 


iy 


e comparatively fixed nature of the occupation of land in this province, this inclusion 
6f pasture on a low rent, and the custom of inclosing the fields into distinct farms, ha 
given to the settlement here the denomination of Putkut, a word which, whether of Tami 
or Teloogoo origin, denotes, bound to what has been received, tied to the grasp, bound to the 
seizen. ` The putkut, or fixed lands, held by the farmer in Coimbatore, resemble the appanum 
(literally tax, tribute) lands in the Ceded: Districts, or those fully tared, fixed or invariably 
attached to the rent-free enam of the reddies in Bellary and Cuddapah; whilst their 
kutgootta, or favourably assessed lands, and their cowle land held temporarily free from 
full assessment, respectively correspond very nearly with the pasture and koollee cowle 
lands of Coimbatore. But, whatever may have been its original application, the term 
putkut is now used like kyput (literally, held in the hand) in the Southern Division of Arcot, 
to distinguish the land usually held by a ryot, which has been occasionally translated in 
English as his farm. dU i 

223. Misled by some discussions which took place at the period when the decennial 
leases terminated, the authorities in England appear erroneously to have supposed that the 

. settlement known by this name (putkut) is for a lease of years, instead of annual ; and that 
the assessment under it is on the entire farm, instead of on each field, inferring that theputkut ` 
tyotwar settlement in force in Coimbatore is a farm settlement on lease for a limited period of 
years, which they notice as holding out greater encouragement to industry than an annual 
field settlement ; but this originates entirely in misconception; for though the present putkut 
settlement in Coimbatore, like all other ryotwar field settlements under this Presidency, binds 
the ryot no longer than one year, and thus enables him to throw up or exchange particular 
fields, to extend or contract his farm as his circumstances fluctuate, it is binding upon the ' 
Government, at the ryot's option, not for one year only, or for a mere term of years, but in 
perpetuity, the ryot being entitled to hold in perpetual lease the fields entered in his 

: annual pottah so long as he pays the Revenue classed thereon, The tenure of the annual 
field settlement is therefore universally perpetual at the option of the ryot, and annual only 
when he abandona it to the Government; whose duty it becomes, in the course of each year, 
to relieve those who wish to exchange or throw up their lands, and to provide new occu- 
ants for what may be abandoned; and so long as the greater number of the ryots are 
fiattote of extensive stock, every attempt at a rydtwar farm on lease will resolve itself in 
the end, very generally, into an annual field settlement. 


.. 224. In Coimbatore many more than one half of the ryots occupy the same land this 
year that they did in the previous fusly, whilst the rest have either contracted or extended 
their farms; but the same, though to perhaps a much less extent, is the case in Bellary, 
Cuddapah, the two divisions of Arcot, Salem, &c. The settlement in all of these districts 13 
by the Geld, not by the farm ; and were it attempted to hold all the ryots in any of these 
districts for a series of years to even the most moderate lease of the farms which they 
now occupy, though many might prosper, as they now do, under a lease of them which ni 
their option is permanent, the greater number would be ruined, from the Government hold- 
ing them strictly to the terms agreed on, without allowing them, as at present, to con- 
tract or extend them annually, according as their circumstances happen to fluctuate. 
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$25. Except a tenderness against depriving a ryot of arablo land left waste, because he 
has gone to the labour or expense of inclosing it, which is peculiar to Coimbatore: the 
pasture land granted at a low rent to the ryots according to local custom; the assess. 
ine all land cultivated with horse grain only at the low uniform rate of five fanams per 
balla, and the greater moderation of the assessment, and consequent comparatively fixed 
occupation of land, I am not aware of any material difference which exists between the. 
principles of the annual fidd ryotwar settlement now in force in Coimbatore and those 
concluded in the Ceded Districts, the two divisions of Arcot, or Salem, Xe. The one may 
p termed pulkaf, the others merely ryolwar ; but in all essential points they are precisely 

e same. i 

226. That the assessment on Coimbatore, as formerly reduced by Mr, Garrow, was in 
general moderate, is testified by every successive collector, from Major M‘Leod down to 
Mr. Sullivan, as well as by Mr. Hodgson, the only member of the Board of Revenue who. 
formerly visited this province. The recent reductions in this assessment by Mr. Sullivan 
have no doubt contributed to the same end; and my impression ia, that an increasing 
population and extended occupation of land, together with the remissions given on ac4 
count of pasture and cowle, hare contributed, under a foatering and able management, to. 
render the assessment generally upon the lands of this province the lightest of, perhaps, any 
vun this coast. . Qu taedet E 

$27. As a summary of Mr. Sullivan’s successful management, I may, in conclusion, 
briefly state, that in the past year, fusly 1235, the poonjah cultivation amounted to 3,115,775 
bullas, assessed at rupees 11,05,688, considerably exceeding that of fusly 1225, the first. 
year of his taking charze of the district, and about 70,000 bullas more than the cultivation 
ta fusly 1212, the first year of the survey ; though, from the reduction in the teerwas, the 
assessment fell a lac of rupees below the tax for that year. The garden cultivation had 
increased to 39,559 bullas, assessed at rupees 5,79,010, exceeding that of the first year of 
his manazement, fusly 1225, by nearly 7,000 bullas, assessed at nearly a lac of rupees; and 
that of fusly 1218 by 12,000 bullas, assessed at 1,732,000 rupees. The dry grass land 
included in the settlement rose gradually from fusly 1225 to 1230, when it stood at 
1,53.838 bullas, assessed at 5,415,026; but by extended cultivation it has since gradually 
decreased to 1,28,476 bullas, assessed at rupees 4,80,325; whilst the nunjah cultivation, 
which stood at 38,180 cawnies, assessed at rupees 4,50,447 in fusly 1212, increased ta 


. 43,780 cawnies, assessed at rupees 5,406,707 in fusly 1225, and to no less than 49,597 


Frim tie Collector 
of CLinz'eput, 5 in 
Cor. 15 Nov.1626, 


cawnies in fusly 1235, but, from the recent reduction in the tecrwas, assessed at ouly 


Tupees 4.6/0, 799. Bo ha ae ES M 
228. There were hardly any complaints in this district, and none requiring remark. 


NORTHERN DIVISION OF ARCOT. 


id ^ 

229. Tis district, like Chingleput, is not one of the Southern Provinces properly included 
in the present tour. It bad been visited on a previous occasion, But as the camp passed: 
through it on returning by Mysore to the Presidency, I availed myself of that opportunity to 
inquire into the state of the survey accounts. . 

230. Besides the extensive zemindarry landa of Calastry and Bomranzes, the Chittoor and 
Canzoondy pollams, and the Arce and Anulconde jaghires, the Northern Division of Arcot 
includes three distinct districts, of which the lands are under the immediate charge of the 
principal collector; viz, € seven talooks, originally belonging to that district; + five others, 
transferred from the Southern Division of Arcot; and the district of Satwaid ; all originally 
forming part of the Carnatic, ceded to the British in 1801. . 

231. The district of Satwaid was surveyed, and the fields classed and assessed, on the 
principles explained in Mr. Hepburn’s npor of the 18th June 1805. From the memoran- 
dum given to me by Mr. Nisbet's head sheristadar, it appeared that on the transfer of thia 
district from Chingleput to the Northern Division of Arcot, the original accounts of this 
survey were not transferred along with the districts ; and, under the belief that they extended 
to the cultivated land only, a new survey seems to bave been made of Satwaid by the cur- 
nums alone, during the decennial rent, which appears now to form partially the basis of the 
ryotwar field settlement there. Lhe: . ; 

232. Finding the original accounts of Mr. Hepburn’s survey deposited in the Chingleput 
district, I directed the collector to forward them to the Board of Revenue, by whom they 
were received on the gth instant. An examination of them by the Board will show whethet 
they include the waste as well as the cultivated land. In the event of the former having 
Leen omitted by Mr. Hepburn, the subsequent survey by the curnums might be adopted.as 
regards land waste at the period of Mr. Hepburn’s survey, but E would submit only to that 
extent; for, so far as Mr. Hepburn’s survey extended, a preference is due to it over any new 
survey Ly the curnums. Indeed it appears extraordinary that a new survey of Satwaid 
should bave been undertaken without previous examination of his accounts, or report to the 
Ecard of Revenue, especially as bia survey has ever been understood to have been conducted 
with particular care and ability, and to have been unusually moderate. — ; 

223. The five talooka which lie south of the Palarare in the same condition as those in the 
Southern Division of Arcot, to which the final survey (Aioofoos) has not yet been applied ; 
an the remarks which I made on these talooks, under the head of that province, apply 

qually to these five talocks under Mr. Nisbet; to whom I would suggest that any ons 


4 
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. On the points there noticed by me should be communica isi 
here but its state has not vet been reported by the korean Pd sili TUBES 
234. The seven talooks which lie north of the Palar were surve ed, and the lands classed 
aera by uh ene in 15 1215, as reported by un under date the 18th 
. eduction of 12 4 per cen i i i 
Mesa uc pe ent, has since been made in the amount of his 
"235. The memorandum received by me from the head sheristadar of the ptinci 
will explain the present state of the analea of this survey ; inat allat m H p 
Jetter from the süb-collector in charge, under date the 19th February 1825... «od 
|. 236. It is stated in the first of these documents, that the original Tamil cudjan chitta 
accounts of both the survey and classification “ were kept in the collector's office in Chittoor 
in fusties 1216 and 1217 ; while so, the cutche having accompanied the collector on cireuit 
through the talooks, they were destroyed by white ants.” That these valuable documents 
should, within two years after they were prepared, have thus suddenly disappeared is a 
suspicious circumstance ; but it becomes still more so, when the sub-collector im charge is 
found previonsly to have stated, that the same sheristadar had, on the contrary, informed 
him, “ that the original rough chitta field accounts were written by the surveyors on cadjan 
deaves in Tamil, and .a few only by Mahratta brahmins on Paper; that it being usual to 
Jodge in the huzoor paper accounts only, none of these original detailed accounts, excepting 
the few last mentioned, were lodged in the huzoor; that all the rest were made over to the 
cumums," To the sub-collector the sheristadar here states that none of the original detailed 
survey accounts, which were on cadjan, were lodged in the huzoor, because it was cus- 
tomary to lodge there only those which were on paper. To me he distinctly states that the 
original cadjane were lodged in the huzoor, but were destroyed, within two years, by white 
ants! This contradiction can hardly be reconciled by the supposition that, in his commu- 
nication to Mr. Chamier, he referred only to the duplicates taken by the curnums, and not to 
the original accounts, ae ae T NAE : 
. 237. The sheristadar proceeds in his memorandum to me to state, that “in the interval 
between fusly 1218 and 1230, in which the district was under rent, advantage was taken 
of the leisure afforded by this circumstance to take in Mahratta a copy of the collungoo 
(or tarwar) account from the curnums.” These documents, compiled trom the cumums' 
records, are the only accounts in the huzoor of Mr. Grame’s survey, and were not taken at 
' once, or immediately after the VM but gradually, at various dates, witbin a long period 
of 12 years, giving ample time for the operation of intrigue and fraud amongst the village, 
. if not amongst the higher Revenue servants, The alterations even in these accounts are 
described by the sub-collector as “ numerous ;” but the open, undisguised and clumsy 
manner in which they had been altered, with “the candour with which the sheristadar 
admits the error of parting with the original materials,” rendered him averse to suspect 
fraud.” vs m - 1 
238. Before final-steps are taken to make avy more perfect record of this survey, it seems 
desirable that the principal collector should satisfy himself, whether any frauds have been 
practised respecting the accounts of it now forthcoming; and if so, to what extent, and by 
- whom, For this end I would suggest that a few temporary gomastas, under the control 
of some respectable fixed servant on his establishment, unconnected with the sheristadar, 
should be immediately entertained, to compare the original satwaid accounts with those 
now existing in the Noaber Division of Arcot of that talook, and the oollungoo surve 
of the seven talooks now in the hoozoor, not only with the eurhums" accounts, but wit 
the ryotwar hoozoor accounts of former years, particularly if any of them contain the detail 
of fields and their assessments, which, from the serishtadar’s memorandum, seems ver 
doubtful, or with the pottahs of the ryots for these years if they contain these details; and, 


be depended on, no time should be lost in forming a new record of them, by making t 
same number of complete copies of these accounts as the collectors in the Ceded Districts 
have recently: been authorized to make of those valuable documents in their respective 
rovinces, ^ Uo P uc REA DM een AS 
p 239. Mr. Nisbet having communicated personally with the Board respecting the restora- 
tion of the mauniums and merahs of the several village officers, and being about to address 
them officially on this subject, as well as upon the settlement of his district for the past 
fusly, no further observations from me seem requisite. iR DE a 
' 440. In conclusion, permit me to recommend to your favourable notice the services of 
Mr. Wheatley, whom you did me the honour to nominate my assistant during your tour, and 
. to whom I stand indebted for much valuable aid. : z 


` I have the honour to be, honourable Sir, . 
l Your most obedient humble servant, 


NE ‘ a (signed) - A. D. Campbell, 
6 November 1826. ` Third Member Revenue Board. 


80 soon as it has been ascertained that the survey accounts forthcoming can gem 
aking the 
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APPENDIX. . 


MEMORANDUM given in. Mabratta to. Ramachunder Row, head sheristadar of the 
Board of Revenue, who accompanied me, in order to direct attention to the chief 
objects for inquiry. 


1. IS the occupation of the land entirely free or not? If not, what are the restraints 
imposed on the ryot! [s there any purket, or invariable payment on a union of fields 
whether cultivated or not; or is each field separately occupied distinct by itself, according 
as it may be under the plough? Are the lands of deceased ordeserting ryots (foutee ururee) 
saddled oo their secerities, the neighbouring ryots, or on the whole ryots of the villare, or 
on the wealthy ryots only; ot are only such of these lands as there is competition for given 
to those who ask for them? In the same way, what provision is made for the lands thrown 
up by bankrupt (nadar) ryots from want of stock, EU. 

2. In making the arrangements for cultivation, do the amildars fix a gross sum ona 
village, as the cultivation of list year, for instance, and insist on the distribution of fields 
to that extent amongst the ryots by the villagers, or do they io the first instance find out 
the details of actual occupation as willingly settled amongst the ryots, and thence deduce 
their accouats of occupation, ` : 

3. la the accounts of occupation, are the fields formerly occupied distinguished from the 
new lands taken from other ryots, and from waste newly occupied, &c. or is the whole 
clubbed without distinction. 

4- Are there any papers issued to, or agreements taken from, the ryots, at the time of the 
amuldars settling the occupation of land; if eo, do they contain the name of the fields, so 
that each ryot can recognise his own land, or ie only a certain extent of land, and a certain 
assessment in money entered in them? Do the karkoons, or others, identify these docu- 
ments, or what precaution is taken to pee their being changed by the villagers after they 
are given to, or taken from, the ryots 

5. As punjab, poonjah, &e. are cultivated at different seasons, do the arrangements for 
the occupation of such lands take place at the respective appropriate periods, or simul- 
taneously for the whole? i 

6. In what form is the result of the occupation of land reported to the collector; and is 
it compared with that of former years when reported to him ? 

7. Take copies of all hookumnamas, as to the cultivation and occupation of land. 


1. At what village waa the settlement for each talook. made during the last four years ? 
2. Before the settlement is made, is the occupation of land for the vysak crop arranged, 
or is it entered on estimate only? If so, bow is this estimate formed? In the same way, 


` if imquiries as to concealed lands are not concluded before the settlement, what arrangement 


is made fur the setUement of such lands? - 

3. Who are sent for when the jammabundy accounts are prepared? Do tbe ryots come? 
Are they allowed to examine and discuss tbe curnums’ accounts; and are these accounts 
verified by an oral examination of the ryots before the pottahs are given, or are the ryots 
sent for merely to receive their pottahs after the.settlement bas been concluded? — ; 

4- Docs the collector issue any written order to his hoozoor cutcherry as to the jumma- 
bundy, binding them in all cases to undeviatiug rules, or, when difficulties occur, do they 
verbally report, and does he settle each case as it comes forward ? 2c 

5. Are the curnums’ accounts of cultivation, as given iu by them at the jummabundy, 
compared with the periodical accounts sent in by the amildars of the occupation of land, 
their estimate of vysak crop, and the returos of concealed lands? 

6. Take the rough accounts of three or four villages, and the talook abstracts for the 
entire zillah, to obtain a clear insight into all the details of the jummabundy, with the 
view of ascertaining the points mentioned by me in detail to you, being chiefly, whetber 
the whole aykat of each village is ascertained ; whether the welle, canals, &c., in good and 
bad order, are distinguished; whether in each account tbe stock of each ryot, his enam 
land, past cultivation, highest cultivation, the names nud numbers of hia fields, and the lands 
taken from other ryots, are detailed; what waste has ita own proper assessment ; what 
wa»le is assessed on the average rates of the village; whether any restriction exists as to 
one year's waste being cultivated before another year's waste can be occupied; what Is the 
cowle for waste; whether the crop grown in each field is entered ; whether feerwa Lhurtee 
is asnended as in the Southern Division of Arcot, when high is abandoned for low-assessed 
fields; if the details of remission are given, and those that are permanent are distinguished 
from such as are temporary ;-if the fruit-trees in a field are rented out, or given up to the 
ryot who cultivates it; whether money deducted from the settlement on agcount of pagodas, 
- ey, russooms, Ke. is deducted by talooks, by villages, or in the pottahs of each indi- 
vidual ryot. . ; 

7. Are the rough accounts systematically explained to the ryots, and verified by their 
verbal information, before the pottahs (leases) are prepared ? 

8. Are the pottalis distributed as the settlement is made, or at once for the entire settle- 
ment, after it is over; and by whom are they delivered ? A 

g. Is each ryot told, at the time of taking his pottah, its net amount in money ; of 18 
this ae to them when they give their moochilka, or in any other way? 

14, Is there any chain security, one ryot for the other? i 

‘ 1 8 
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. 11. Is the management of villages settled at the jummabundy; are meerassidars alone ———— 


put into village offices, and for what causes are heads of vill ; i ! 
1s there & periodical change of them, or is the fittest man Seed MM Md K AER No, "m 
as he rar vel a Report of 

12. Is an order sent to each amildar, after the jummabundy is over, explaining the diff- A:D.Campbell, es 
culties which have occurred in the course ef it, and how th ditur cafter? Nov aad. V 
If io, a eony tobe o > ey may best be obviated hereafter? 95192 

13- Is there any £owcoof' ; if so, cannot it be discontinued? ` 

M. we is we ee generally finished ? 

15. Ascertain how the jummabundy of enam takes place, where such a thi i : 

16. What is the nature of-the settlements made by the zemindars, páliqus; Sis whet 7 
they w otis and for a fixed money assessment, or how ? bu 

17. See how the moturpha is’ settled; is each (bab) item distinguished; i 
oppressive iem ma ato ; (bab) item distinguished; are any items Moturpha, 
: 18. See how the rules as.to salt ‘heaps are observed, an i ini 
ning i rane ned malt ‘heap d ascertain the opinions as to Salt. 
; 19. How are the offers for the rents invited; is there a public bidding before th ; 
or merely written offers; of what nature is the security ? " i ge sees bina od 
| 20. What is the opinion of the merchants as to the renting of the customs; are the l 
sayer accounts given in by the renters deemed correct ; is it usual for them to levy Jess than z 
the established rate of customs? NENNT . l 
-21. Doea the introduction of English piece-goods affect the native manufactures? 


_ ww Is there a separate kistbundy for nunjah and poonjah; what are the kists: when do i 
they begin ; until the kistbundy ‘is settled! do ther coliet on the crop, or on "last year’s oe 
collections; if the kists are at fixed periods are they ever anticipatéd, and the money kept’ , 

in deposit until the kists become due? à i 

. 2. Is there any prohibition against the ryots cutting their crops without obtaining written 
permission, and by whom is such permission to be granted; or are there any other restric-, 
tions opposing the ryots' free appropriation of the produce? 

` 9. Are receipts systematically given to the ryots for their payments; and if so, on one 
paper for the entire year, or on separate papers for each kist? 

- 4. When money reaches the treasury, is it entered in the accounts as per érsalnamah 
from the talook, or is one item ever credited to another, or are the collections of one talook 


ever eredited to those of another talook ? 


. 3. What accounts are kept on paper, what on cadjan? ascertain the system of account Accounts. 


in detail, and whether it can be improved by the Ceded District forms. [s there a nugdee 
goomastah deputed from each tala annually to compare the talook and treasury accounts ; 
if so, does the collector send a takeed explanatory of the difference to the amildar, or is the 
adjustment of these accounta confined to: a-verbal or written communication between the . 
Dative servants alone? - i 


1. Distraint: What has been the extent of it since' the ryotwar settlement in each General Heads. 
year; do. the native officers ever enforce it without a special order in writing from the 
collector? : 
2. Imprisonment: What has been the number of defaulters confined of late yeara; does 
the collector think it essential in cases of mere-default?. - : 
- 3» Tanks: Is there any impolitic restriction by the collector as te the amount of tank: 
estimates tq be sent in by the tehsildars; are the late rules respecting the tank department 
inconvenient in practice; are the maistries useful men? EN 
: 4. Pagodas: [s the entire revenue of the principal pagodas; whether from-sources within 
or without the district, entered in the pagoda jummabundy, and are the entire charges fixed 
or variable; if variable, how audited, Are the disbursements made by a Government officer 
or by a churchwarden, and what expenses are left to their discretion EE f 
_ 5- Tuccavy: Is there any limits as to the amount to be given to any one individual? get : 
copies of any. takeeds on this point, or of any hookoomnamah which establishes the general 
rule to be observed in the distribution of tuccavy. - Ns ce . 
6. Correspondence :. Iu what language is it conducted ; how do thé amildars identify their 
accounts, Xc., urgees, Kc.; is there any separate collection of circular or general orders? if^ 


80, get a copy. : : 1 
Ae Tout: How far back do the curnums" accounts go; how many villages are held by 


' one individual; how many .by meerassidars in comuton, how many by them individually ; f 


what has been the tendency of meerassy tenures, from common to individual property, or 
the. contrary? See if, in the palace of Tanjore or elsewhere, any information can he ob- 
tained to elucidate the tight of Government to. waste. as excluded from meerassy, or to show 
the origin of that kind of property. De ; 

8, Value of Land: How many fold of the net annual profit to the meerassidar does land 
usually sell for; since when has it been saleable; and has it been fling or rising in value? 


ascertain whether, in other districts than Tanjore, land has been sol for arrears to any 


. extent, and whether any of the purchasers have been public servants. 


9. Census; What is the date of that last taken; has the population been on the increase 


ise? 
or otherwise ? . 5 POPE 
Third Member Revenue Board. 
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Azenax,Na.108, INSTRUCTIONS of Sir Thomas Muaro's Government, respecting a Ryotwar Survey 
Ee iu Tanjore. t ; . 
To A. D. Campbell, Esq. 


Sir, 


THE Honourable the Governor ia Council bas been pleased, with your own concurrence, 
to select you for the office of principal collector of Tanjore. i 


Although that province has been so long in out possession, very little progress has been 
made in the establishment of a fixed assessment upon the land. Some approach to this 
important object has of late years been endeavoured to be made by fixing the amount of the 
grain-rent of a large portion of the villages, and making the money-rent for that grain fixed 
as long us the market price does not fall five per cent. below, or rise 19 per cent. above 
à certain aseumed standard rate. But this plan, though it might in time lead to a fixed 
money assessment for each whole village, would still leave the extent of land, and the rate 
of assessment on each field in each villace uncertain; and as a field assessment can only 
be effected by means of a survey, the Governor in Council is of opinion that it ought to be 
begun without delay. i 


The survey ought to be made upon the same principles as in those districts where the 
most complete surveys have already been made; it should embrace all land, cultivated, 
waste, hill and jungle; it should show the grain-rent of each field as well as the money-rent, 
in order that the grain-rent may be available in case the money-rent should anywhere, from 
unforseen causes, fail for a time. ` 


The assessment ought to be moderate. It is not the wish of Government to raise the 
Revenue, but rather, pe equalizing it, to make the burden lighter on the people. By equa- 
lizinz, it is not meant that the rent of lands which have been made more productive at the 
expense of the owner should be raised, but that when the assessment of lands equally pro- 
ductive is, from fraud or neglect, very unequal without any expense having been incurred 
in improvement, such assessment should be corrected. ve 


+ No detailed rales can be laid down for the conduct of the survey; any such rules would 
only tend to impede the work. The principal collector must be chiefly guided by his own 
jodzment. Old accounts, former partial surveys, and former grain and money assessments 
may afford him some assistance; but he must exercise his own discretion, both in adopting 
what is right and rejecting what is wrong. . ' 


The successful execution of the proposed eurvey will not be an easy task, but one which 
will require great judgment, labour and perseverance, with an extensive knowledge of 
Revenue affairs, and a minute and accurate acquaintance with the nature of the difierent 
surveys made at various times under this Presidency. The Governor in Council considering 
you as possessing these qualifications in an eminent degree, has resolved to depart from the 
usual course of appointment, and to select yon, though a member of the Board of Revenue, 
to fill the office of principal collector and magistrate of Tanjore. 


You will be specially allowed to draw commission on extra Revenue on the same standard 
and under the same rules as your predecessor; and it is proposed to afford you the addi- 
tional aid of either another sub-collector or another experienced head assistant, and to 
authorize the Board of Revenue to allow the services of Ramchumder, their head sheristadar, 
who accompanied the Honourable the Governor on his Jate tour to the southward, and any 
other part of their native establishment which can be spared, to assist in the first introduc- 
tion of the survey. It will be desirable that Ramchunder should be withdrawn from his 
proper duties for us short a period as is consistent with that object. 


You will take the oath of magistrate of Tanjore before Mr. Grant, First Puisne Judge 
of the Court of Sudder and Foujdarry Adawlut; and you will join the district by the 16th 
of March. ] 

I have the honour, &c. 


Fort St. George, ' (signed). D. IGU, Chief Secretary. 
2 February 1827. f i 
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A et eating d the M" and Value of Rice, Wazat, and all other Appendix, N No, 109. 
; Gaix and Purse, exported from the several Ports of Bengal to the several Ports and Statement of 
"Places on the Coromandel un, i in each Ton from the Year 1792-3 to the Year Quantity and Value 
3628-29... nc RS og! i of Grain, ° 


QU ANTITY. 


* VALUE 
ee! he n in 
i RUPEES. 


alm, are no materials ^ Eis 


119-4 which the Account can beb ^ 
pa -6 prepared for these years i U^ Ms s ef 
179677 o otf mo t EU 273703 | 647,526 | 555451 
1797-8. e m m mom ut a 664 223328 333,170 
1798-9 e ee a R6 on Ec ‘| 76,93,682 6,51,691 ^ 
^ 1799-1800. ,, umm 0,966 ` | ^ 921,922 0,52,321 
4800-33. 2. a - -.[|. N 88911 ] - 976422 t 0,72,601 
agu-o «4 2-5 - - cj. ABDAL 9,78,8 9,87,976 
T Boag ^4 o8, 77 9 R9 a 621,500 f: Petes 12,43,000 . 
íi8og-4 se ee a s] o 024425 ^» 14,28,850 14,28,850 
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: DT HE ML E M a 71317829 ; 26,35,658 26,935,658 ` 
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oo ee et lot =P. 03402] 6,068,924 « 6,060,924. 
3809940,» 07 ty tuts AP: dE 60 4,603,220 4,063,220 
Bren eee 2 077 0 so nÓ$99$W |. dM | quet 
iB 57 405 07,07] Bade |. 6,98,091 
1812-19 0.07007 0007 7007 Es E 802. 9,46,802 
W81g-14 = ee te. 4,84,202 "* 968,404 968,404 
3814-45 ee eB 8180630 [. , 6,601,060 6,61,060 
IBIG = eB 14330, | | 286682. 2,86,682 
ABr o sso om ust, 0 n]. 1756612 zo 951,024 . 3,51,024 
1817-18 & m mom oom lm 1,000018 | . , 2,00,036 2,00,036 — 
18-19 - ~ = - 0 mE. 135,619 a 238 2,1,258 | 
1819-20 = = m touc uo] oon. [oo 88282 88,282 
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182425 - =e ee cl] 36500. [ | 530121 11,52,046 
1825-30 -  - | «4 5. ur] 43514 ' 964145, 11,26,840 
a826207 ee we om n] o 58414 ` 315,690 1,96,601 
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. Proposed Levy of a Nuzer, or Fine, on the Renewal of 
. Grants Alienating the Land Revenue. - 


Appendix, No. 110. : 
Appendix, No. 110, ' MINUTE by Sir John Malcolm, dated 10th June 1828, 
Minuts ty Tr is but a sbort time since the subject of ‘collecting nuzerana, or offerings, from the 


Sir Joha Maicoln, Various classes of our subjects holding lands and offices, underwent much discussion ; and it 
10 Jane18s&, Was last year brought *o the notice of the Revenue Committee, who, in their Report under 
date the 13:h June 1827, observe :— ZELUS MEL 


“ With regard to the practice of taking nuzers from jacheerdars or feudatory chiefs,'&c.,, 
on succession to their estates, which in the third paragraph of your letiter is recommended 
to our cunaideration as a great source of Revenue, it appears, from information obtained 
from the native dufturs, that the keral beeriz, or highest estimate of Revenue, of the jagheer-. 
surinjams in the Deccan, is as follows: torij-sunnjams, not bestowed as pensions, ru 
0.52,39% Our arrangemests with the torj-surinjams prevent our taking nuzers Ion 
tem, With regard to the plan hitherto pursued, a larger sum will lapse to Government on 
the Figs vf Jut P by e resumption of hia ae than would be Haa a nuzer 
on the renewal of the grant to his beir. The pro of levying nuzers a erefore to 
. be either e inexpedient.” j pe E 4 HS 


Notwithstanding this opinion, I must resume this subject, and I am not without hopas of 
satisfying the Board that we are not warranted, in the present state of the finances of India, 
in nct having resort to a source of Revenue which, in my opinion, may be well associated 
with arranvements calculated to give health and strength to the native community, and by so 
doing, to promote political objects of the first importance, ` . 

I assume certain principles and facts as those on which the proceeding I desire to recom- 
mend is grounded. They are, as appears to me, iatimately connected with the prosperity 
and the permanent improvement of our territories in India. - ` 

J must believe, that while it is not desirable to alienate any part of the lands in actual 
poeseszion of Government, it is not consistent with true policy to add one more acre to our 
territorial property. ` f ne - 

Though I would not desire to alienate any of the. land actually the property of Govern 
ment, I cannot be adverse to the rewarding of natives who have distinguished themselves in 

Vide Sa T. Munro the public service, by grants of jagheera; but I think with Sir Tbomas Munro, that these 

Minute, 6 Feb. grants should always contain a certain portion of waste, but redeemable land, and while the 

1$24- cultivated part of the grant reverted to Government at the’ expiration of two or three lives, 

that which bad been redeemed by the grantee, or his two next heirs, should be continued to 
the family in perpetuity, at the light assessment which had been settled as its value before 
the industry and capital of the jagheerdar bad brought it into cultivation.” Alienations of 
such descnptions are alike ealculated to reward individuals, to promote the pepeng of the 
country, to excite a spirit of industry, ind to raise a respectable class of landholders, without 

injury to the public Revenue. . . 5 3 

I consider that political eventa, far beyond our power to control, have thrown a greater 
portion of territory under our direct rule than it was our interest to possess; for though our 

Tule is favourable to the middle and lower orders of the people, its operation has hitherto, 

and must, unless great changes are made, tend to the gradual extinction of all natives of 

suyenor rauk and authority. j . 

This dangerous evil will be greatly increased from its further extension, and for this 
reason, and others equally connected with our security, I deem it indispensable that we 
should adopt every measure that is likely to avert such consequences, and above all, those 
that are calculated to prevent a further Mission of the territories of the remaining princes, 
chiefs and landholders of India, for such progressive acquisitions, though they may leave us 
without rivals, will also leave us without supporters. We shall be at the head of a com- 
munity in which the principal graces are destroyed, and in which, while foreigners possess 
all the power, and the direct superiority over the whole of the soil, none of a native popula- 
tion of ore Lundred millions of men can rise beyond being soldiers of subordinate classes, 


5 


tocrchants, cultivators, public servants, meniais and labourers. 

‘Lhis is the state to which British India appears to me to be rapidly verging; and under 
this conviction, 1 must be the advocate of any measure that appears likely to arrest, if not 
to prevent, a result that will inevitably (as far as I can judge) terminate in the ruin of our 
empire . 

* Thelieve 
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natives of this preat country; because, in the first effort, we shall be aided by the feelings of 
„men attached ‘to their- own customs; and in the latter, these feelings will prove an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to our success. The services that recommend the natives of India 
to us are seldom those which ingratiate them with their countrymen ; and the pride of birth 
the tenacity of usage, and the prejudices of vaste, will make it impossible, when we confer 
rank and wealth, to vest meritorious individuals with that influence and respect in the com- 
munity to which they belong, end which is necessary to ensure those public benefits that 
ever ought to attend such acts of generosity and justice. A n v. 

+ These tonsiderations should not prevent our liberal remuneration of public services; but 
they must prevent our expecting that we can create a class that will ill the same space, in 
the eyes of the natives ‘of India, as that which is perishing, Those we favour may pro- 
gressively advance themselves; und, their descendants may, in time, gain upon the opinion 
of the people among whom they become pre-eminent; but this process must be slow. Unless 
the death of the class they succeed ie rendered equally so, there will soon be an absence of 
the links by which this society has been so long bound; and the danger to the public peace 
will be extreme, when few, if any, remain,-who join to an influence with the people, a natural 
attachment to the state, grounded, as every such attachment must be, on a conviction that 
its existence is essential to the protection of. their persons’ and the maintenance of their 


- interests, and those of their families and adherents. © ”- 


: We are almost equally limited by the operation of our own 


While the above reasons satisfied me that it is indispensable to our Prosperity, and indeed 
‘to our existence, to preserve the remains of the native aristocracy of India, [ am equally 
satisfied, from the actual condition of the finances of India, that we cannot preserve it with- 
out reconciling its continuance to an increase, instead of a diminution of Revenue; and it is 
amy farther opinion, grounded ‘on: much experience of the feelings of such classes, that they 
will never be confident in their own permanence, until they Bee it‘associated with advantages 
to the state by whom they ere protected. - They listen to the professions of the officers of 
the English Government, who assure them of their being maintained in their condition; but 
they listen incredulously. - They: judge (with reason) more from events than ‘words; and 
without doubting our faith, they know, that our unbending rules and their lax habits are 
irreconcilable; that their ignorance or their errors, or those of. their descendants, will often 
furnish fair prétexte for their annihilation; and they conclude, and with justice, that while they 
contribute little or nothing, either in ‘service or ití money, to the state to which they owe 
allegiande, there must be many motives for their annihilation, and few for their preservation, 
i The feelings which render feverish: their actual existence are more keenly felt as d 
their posterity. If there is a passion or feeling in-the breast of man that is common to a 
races, and elevates in all (down to the lowest savage) the dignity of human nature, it is that 
anxious care end interest with which men regard futurity; and’ ‘if there is a doubt that is 
insufferable, it is that which relates to the descent of whatever property we possess, From 
the king upon the throne to the peasant, all value that indefeasible right of possession 
which can enable them to transmit what belongs to- them -to heirs, either of their own 
family; or of their-own oa The thoughts of having the possession or inheritance 
of their pride divided or absorbed in the vast possessions of the State, and to have their 
name and family perish in'the land they love, 1s ‘insufferable to all men, and to none more 
than the natives of India; and this, added to their other feelings, renders almost all who 
possess property in any degree dependent on Government, from the highest f jagheerdaf to 
the pettiest enamdar, an anxious discontented race. They feel they are excrescences on 
our system, and that they are an useless and unprofitable part of the population, and with 
such impressions they become dangerous to that State on whose resources they are a charge, 
instead of being its supporters, as they might be under a better system, This is not the 
lace to treat of. the modes in which the active services of such persons might be employed. 
t is the exclusive object of this Minute to propose a plan by which we might confer benefits 
on them that would reconcile them to taxes that would render their continuance compatible 
with gain instead of loss of Revenue, and by giving them more confidence than they now 
have in their condition and: in that ot gel nome TIME these persons more active 
4 ful subjects, and more attached to our Government, ps X. Pe 
the aan I mean to'bring to the notice of the Board is gromded on the genem Ru 
and principles £ have stated y but in their application I shall limit myself to ti Y pecu uc 
condition of the dependents and subjects of this Presidency whom it will earns y affec A 
and I must desire that this proposition be P en ed e local policy, and not on any o 
neral maxime end principles of political economy an i 
ene Fabres and conclusions leew from a totally different state of Se , ed 
be adopted into our administration of India, when it is in opposition vh 3 s ^ ga and 
usages of the inhabitants. : On this point, however, we have had pie PEU M s m 
render us most vautious, "We cannot proceed in opposition Hifi deg ha Sources 
rim je of i i iti i üvely 
ain that offer a prospect of- that increase of means which our necessities s0 impera À 
Serna, but those bs Should got e nied rejected, ana beo qeu 
slight, of relief to the necessities of the State, and particu'ar " MILI ic excite that 
nd associated with benefits to individuals, they are not hkely 
st df discontent and turbulence that has been found to attend many of our efforts to tax 
our Indian subjects.  - : 
The nuzerana tax, to be produc oul 
ceeds to an inheritance of land or office; itis one 
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the inhabitants of India; it is an offering on succession to the superior, which has prevailed 

Appeecis, Ne 110. throughout every region of the globe, until superceded in civilized communities by more 

— general and more profitable imposts, — 1t exists in every native government of India, and in 
Fine oa Renewal of ours: though recently forbidden, and not taken by English officers, it is, I am persuaded, in 
Grants Alweaicg most cases still given in some shape or other to their servants or dependants. The reason 

Land Revwvasa, ig plain. This usage is from tune immemorial associated with the recognition of the right 
of inheritance, and in our recently acquired provinces the lowest patel! who has his five 
rupees rejected, that be offers to the collector, returns to his home with disappointment 
The refusal of his offering conveys to bis mind an impression that he is not secure in his 
ofice, aud be is too happy to tender the gift to any one of real or supposed influence willing 
to take it, We may have removed this impression from a proportion of the inbabitants of 
courtries longer in our possession; but my inquiries lead me to state confidently that there 
are bo provinces under this Preaidency in which its revival within moderate limits, and 
associated with some concessions to the feelings and prejudices of those who pay it, would 
be attended with either difficulty or dissatisfaction. : : 

Nuzerana has always formed a considerable part of the income of native princes, It - 
continued and constituted the principal part of the pay of their ministers and local officers, 
and became either avowed or secret emolument to the servants of the Company, European 
and Native, until it was probibited as an indefinite and frequently corrupt source of acquiring 
wealth; but at the period of its prohibition, through the operation of one of those inappli- 
cable general maxims of role to which I have before alluded, a profitable branch of Revenue 
was abandoned by Government, though none perhape existed in our dominions which, if well 
regulated, would have been more cheerfully paid, or more easily collected. Ine valuable ' 
summary * on the lawa and customs of Hindoo castes within the Deccah Provinces subject 
to Bombay, we meet the following passage under the head Existing Customs of Inheritance. 

* Under the native government, it was customary to levy nuzers of indefinite and discre- 
tionary amount, averaging 53 per cent, on the annual value of the estate, and varying from 
2 to 183 percent. from jagheerdars, on direct and collateral succession to their estates on pat- 
titions, alienations and adoptions, as well as fines for neglect, contumacy, and disaffected 

conduct. The circar grants in eurinjam and jagheer were held under a less certain tenure 
than enams, still lesa than wuttuns, being liable to conditions of furnishing military aid, 
either specified or unlimited, and not unless under special t: hereditary nuzers were 
not levied on succession to enams, only on alienations by sale, to the amount of one year's 
value of the estate. The zat surinjam often yielded & few rupees only annually. . The torij 
surinjamdars levied smaller nuzers from their dependant sahookars ; and mahojuns dleo pai 
puer. ltisthe only direct mode in which these opulent classes paid taxes; and it had 
ama effect in checking partition, Nurem to the amount of 50 per cent. on the annual 

ue of the estate were levied on zemindarries and village offices descending to collateral 
heirs, not ia direct succession, unless the estate was a lange samusthun, similar to a jacheer. 
On adoptions by widows, and redemption of heirlesa shares, nuzers of 125 pet cent. were 
sometimes levied. " ‘ aoe 

Mr. Chaplin, the late commissioner in the Deccan, gives his ® sentiments on the subject 
of nuzerana at much length, and considering it only in a fiscal view, recommended its estab- 
lishment as a fair and legitimate source of Kevenue. : 

The classes Mr. Chaplin proposes to include, are jagheerdars, enamdars, and wuttundars ; 
and tbe scale on which the tax should be levied is as follows :— : 

With regard to the first class, on direct inheritance, 50 per cent. ou the half of one year's 
revenue, [n case of indirect or collateral succession, when they have no sons to inherit 
their estates, and it has pleased Government to bestow the succession on a brother or ne hew, 
or relative of the deceased, Mr. Chaplin recommends that 75 per cent, of the actual pro- 
duce of the estate should be taken as the relief on nuzer, . 

In cases where adoption is permitted, he proposes, in the first place, in cases where the 
adoption bas been wade during the lifetime of the incumbent, that 100 per cent. should be 
taken; and in the second place, when permission is granted to the widow to adopt after the. 
husband's death, 125 per cent. : : " 

On the different members of the family claiming the partition of en estate, be proposes 
that a nuzer of 100 per cent. be levied on the shares of each person who may gain by the 
partition. This is proposed principally to check the evils occasioned by partitaon. 

Mr. Chaplin also adverts to cases of the reversion of shares to the brothers of persons. 
dying without beirs, and on the redemption of jagheers temporarily resumed, in which cases 
Government may do as seems expedient. : j 

Fines on occasion of contumacy or default’ of military service, may also be taken from- 
surinjamee sirdars, ; 

Mr. Chaplin remarks, that should nuzers be taken as he has suggested, indulgence es to: 
the period of payment must be granted according to circumstances. l 

With regard to enamdars, it has not been usual to reeeive nuzers, he therefore does not: 
propose any innovation, i 

la cases, however, where an enam is purchased, a nuzer of 100 per cent. is proposed to- 
be levied. z : 

Zemindars- 
Ra MNT NERONE NR REC ERERU HERE 

2 This work, which consists chiefly of transiations from Hindoo law authorities, and autbentic infor- 
mation from leamed natives and beads of castes, was written by Mr. Steele (an able civil servant) at^ 
the direction of the Governor in Council, for whose use it was printed. 

* Vide Mr, Chaplin's letter to Mr, Secretary Farish, 
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' Zemindars are the next who come under consideration, Their wuttuns being consi 
, Official, have not usually been xo re to nuzers ou direct ela E Caan 
does not propose any nuzer to be taken from these officers in cases of direct succession; on 
indirect or collateral succession, a nuzer of 50 per cent. may be levied; 100 per cent in 
cases of adoption during life, and 125 in adoption by the widow, 

Where a partition may be demanded, eac person newly acquiring a share may be made 
to pay a nuzer of 50 per cent., and in the event of the sharer dying without issue, his share 
may be redeemed by the rest, on payment of 100 per cent. ' í 

: In cases of direct inheritance of estates of the nature of ‘sumasthuns, Mr, Chaplin pro- 
poses the levying of a nuzer of 75 per cent.; on the confirmation of € brother or collateral 
relation, 100 per cent. ; and on granting permission to adopt, 150 per cent.; and if the 

, adoption be permitted to the widow, 200 percent. On accession to patellships, no nuzer 
18 customary, if the son inherits; if a brother or a nephew, 50 per cent. is proposed by 
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Mr. Chaplin,» On permission to adopt during the lifetime of the father, 100 per cent.; and ` 


after his decease, 125 per cente The same remark applies to koolkurnees, but the scale to 
be taken, with reference to former custom, may be somewhat lower. mae 
.. Mr. Chaplin recommends the above-mentioned scheme, on the grounds of its anti uity, 
its established custom, and its general fairness and policy, as a source of Revenue ; and it is 
derived from a class who contribute very little to the State; at the same time remarking its 
analogy to the system of redeeming their lands, which, in the early times after the conquest, 
was in use among the feudal barons, er 
Mr. Elphinstone made the following remarks on Mr. Chaplin's proposition :—- - 
~ “ This valuable paper should be sent to all the collectars, and to Captain Barnewall, with 
` a request that they would remark on any part of it that seems applicable to their districts. 
“ I concur in all the proposals it contains, as far as it relates to the Deccan, with the fol- 
‘Towing exceptions: >. E rodea 
» 1st, Many of the jagheers in the Deccan should be renewed on the death of the present 
incumbents. . Adoptions ought only to be permitted to give a claim to the succession in very 
peculiar cases, such as padshahee jagheers, and a few others, Adoptions by widows were 
never admitted by Bajee Row, and ought not to be by us. ' 
* od. I have some doubts whether the putwardhuns are liable to the payment of a nuzer, 
` even on divisions: they may, however, be subjected to the conditions formerly proposed by 
Mr. Chaplin, which I should wish to see again, with the orders of Government upon them. 
They are dated the 18th and goth of August, and the 27th of July, 1820. 


“ 3d. I doubt whether patells can afford, under our system, to pay any tax on succession, i 


“qth. I do not see why zemindars should be prevented selling their lands and offices, as 
lias been usual hitherto, so as enough is kept to support the officer who does the duty. 

“sth. Bankers and merchants are the only people who can well afford to contribute to the 
expenses of the State who are exempted. . I think, therefore, that we ought not hastily to 
give up any tax on them which we find established.” — .— .—. jc i 

Mr. Elphinstone, when he had examined further public documents connected with the 

` question, observed: 8 5 17 2l a 

,, “ After reading the papers called for, I have only to add, that I do not think nuzers can 
be demanded from the putwardhuns, even in cases of partition ; but I think that in all future 
partitions the members of that family should be subjected to the conditions proposed in 
the 11th paragraph of Mr. Chaplin's letter of 27th July 1820, modified and sanctioned by 
Government in Mr. Henderson’s letter of 8th August 1820,” - : 

The above despatch of Mr. Chaplin on the subject of nuzerana was transmitted by orders 
to different collectors, whose opinions were required upon the subject. 

In general, the replies were not encouraging. That from Mr. Lumsden, collector of Surat, 
stated that there were so few persons from whom this tax could expediently be taken, that it 
was not an object; and that the greatest proportion of grants were from the royal family 
of Delhi and its delegates, and of ancient date; and that neither from these nor the few 
recent donations of the Mahratta princes have (as far as his information extends) ever 
been granted. » . ; ; 

The zemindars and dessays of his collectorate Mr, Lumsden deemed too poor to be taxed, 
and the revenue to be attained too inconsiderable to be an object. nam tyzaee he how- 
ever thought might be taken in our more recently-acquired districts, where it was collected 
by the Mahrattas. Jn our older possessions, its having been given up for 20 years was, he 
‘conceived, an argument against its revival. . He was adverse to any tax on patells, on the 

round of their poverty. ‘This collector has doubts both as to the policy and expediency of 
* imposing the proposed fines on either of the chiefships within the Surat limits. . i 

He sums up with stating, that though many of Mr. Chaplin’s propositions may apply to 
the Deccan, local circumstances appear to him against their adoption in the Surat province 
with any advantage worthy of the object.’ |. g : d 

; Though the collector of the Souther, Conkan, Mr, Sparrow, found no record respecting 
` muzerana that could enable him to state it was an usage, except in cases, of adoption, he 
concludes his letter in reply to Mr, Farish with the following observation : n i 
` “ Notwithstanding, however, the want under which we at present labour, of ennt pe 
to confirm the facts of its having been customary to exact these nuzers in this zil rh am 
' disposed to entertain the opinion, on the grounds stated by Mr, Chaplin, that ai y vs 
made end intended to fall on persons who would otherwise contribute very little to he i S 
and as they are not probably altogether unknown here, they can reasonably be as a Fa um 
in the zillab, in as far as they may be found applicable, on the principles and in the mo 
which Mr. Ghaplin suggests." ] 
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The letter from Captain Barnewall, ia change of Kattywar, was short, but evidently 
with the conviction that the plan proposed by Mr. Chaplia was not applicable to the 
parts of the peuinsula of Gurerat, V . 

From the state of property (this officer observes) and the rules of inheritance w 
prevail among the Kattywar chiefs, all property, as it descends in their families, conve 
every possessor, of whatever portion he inherits, a perfect property, and that nuzers 
such acknowlelzments.of dependence, are not customary in hattywar as in the Deccan, 

The sale of landed property (this officer observes) ia very rare, aod has seldom taken place 
but in a period of famine, or under the visitation of the most extraordinary calamity Pen 
individuals have been sometimes induced, to preserve their existence or that of their familie 
to part with their heritage. ^ 

ALenations in mortgage are very general, and these are of various kinds; but no instances 
are to be found of lands being rendered exempt from Revenue, unless they are granted in 
Lea of service, or to maintain the religious classes, or their establishments: in such cases 
they are always rent free, and are never, unless forfeited or resumed, rendered aubject to any 
contributions. 

Ia 18:7, the ecilectors in the Deccan were referred to for their respective opinions on this 
subject of nuzerana, and the result of the reference to Captain Henry Robertson, to Mr. 
Lumsden, to Mr. Giberne, and to Mr. Nisbet, was, that ho tax, generaly speaking, was 
unobjectionable, and under certain modifications might constituta & fuir contnbution to the 
expenses of the State. . 

At the same time, Mr. Warden, in an able minute, expressed his opinion that the practice 
of taking nurers from jazbeerdurs, ow feudatory chiefs, from zemindars, such as deshmooks, des~ 
pandes, and other wuttundars, down to patells and kulkoomees, on succession to their estates, 
ts of a very ancient date, and usually kept ap by the late Government, and when properly 
rezulated, may with great propriety be termed just and lawful reliefs; aud in a country like 
India, there cannot be a fairer mode of increasing our financial resources. At the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Elphinstone, the finance comauttee was applied to for further opinions, 
when they declared, after stating the various opinions on record ou the subject by the col- 
lectors, that they thoucht the question belonged to that class of inquiries ia which the 
opinion of the local authority should principally be relied on, 

The above were the opinions I found upon record relative to the general question, There 
ere several resolutions of Government relative to particular cases where collectors bad 
referred to know whether they were to take nuzerana. These I found often decided in the 
affirmative, and are recorded. "m 

Although I found from the examination of the above documents, that the opinions of 
several experienced officers were adverse to mine, I still retained the opinion I had long enter- 
tained of tbe profit the State might fairly derive from this source. This opinion, it is true, 
was pot derived from any minute knowledge of the actual condition of the territories of Dom» 
bay. It referred more to our recent possessions in Hindostan, and the numerous princes and 
chiefs under our protection in Central India and Rajpootana,. I looked in these countries 
to the processive introduction of puzerana, whenever the improved state of the land charges 
or renewal of engagements, or recognition of the succession of collateral branches to princi- 

ities and chiefbip, might warrant our exacting something more than we now receivd 

rom a country which we protect at such cost. Contemplating our necessities, and the dis- 
position and prejudices of the princes and chiefs of Malena and Rajpootana, I considered 
this of all burdens that which would be the least objectionable, I was convinced that their 
attachment and allegiance would be alienated by any imposts not conformable with former 
ueaze, and I had persuaded myself, on the general reasoning contained in tbe first part of 
this Minute, that the establishment of nuzerana was more calculated to tranquillize than dis- 
turb their minds, and to protract, instead of shortening, the existence of a class of persons 
whom it is the admitted policy of the British Government to preserve in their actual 
condition. g E . 

I state these facts to sbow that I have not entered prematurely upon the consideration of 
the.quesüon; but as far as related to this Presidency, I have deemed it my duty to pursue 
my inquiries still further before I suggested any specific measure, and I epplied to some 
ofíicers, on whose local experience and judgment I bad a well-founded reliance. : 

My first reference was to Lieutenant-Colonel Robertson, resident at Sattarsh. That ` 
perienced public servant, from bis long employment'in the Revenue line, was peculiarly 
qualified to point out the obstacles that would occur in practice to my plan, and be bas done 
$0 in a private letter at great length. 

a substance of the objections he offers, as well as his opinions, may be summed up 38 

ORS me e 

* Lieutenant Coloncl Robertson thinks that the Government should pursue à more € 
tive system in permitting adoptions in families of large wuttundars, thereby taking the 
benefit of lapses of estates; that no adoption should be permitted to widows, after their hus- 
bend's death ; and that estates thus lapsing, should iier be detained in the possession O 
Gyrernment, or bestowed on its meritorious servants.” : : chh 

Colonel Kobertson proposes, that no estate should be divided in succession, for which be 
assins the following reasons :— less 

1st. Because if divisions were permitted, lapses would not only be less frequent, but les 
valuable when they occurred, : oe a ele 

ad, Because rendering the estate liable to division, would defeat one object of maintaining 
the jazheerdars, that of establishing, through proprietors of respectability, a body of wealthy 

and wiluential men in the country. 
gd. Because 
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. 8d. Because the practice leads to interminable quarrels andanimosities, — . o 

i Licutenant-colond Robertson proposes that no person already in possession of a jagheer Appendix, No. 110. 
Should be permitted to. succeed to another, even were he first in order of succession, but buna 
should be obliged to make his option.between the two, Minute by 


Lieutenant-colonel Robertson proposes a measure of increasing the resources of Govern- Sir Jobn Ma colin; 
ment, either to impose an annual obligation on the jagheerdars, when our engagements or 10 June 1828. 
promises do not interfere with our doing so, or to require them to relinquish a ortion of their 
Jagheera equivalent thereto, such annual payment on the resumption instead of it might be 
proportioned to, and considered an equivalent for, the contingent of troops or personal service 
to which. each jagheerdar is liable; and it might be calculated on moderate principles in 
reference -to the estimated expense of these establishments, or the value of the personal ' 
service since the actual expenses usually fell short of it, : 
+, It might be fixed, Lieutenant-colonel Robertson thinks, at two-thirds, or even three-fourths 
of such estimate. This would be only so far enforcing the condition of their tenures, and 
would leave to them efterwards an ample personal maintenance, and if they contributed in 
money annually, and did not surrender a portion of their lands, they would retain all the 
influence and consideration connected with the patronage and control of & considerable civil 
establishment for local management, . . 

: Colonel Robertson observes, that this plan of rendering these estates useful to the Govern- 
ment would be preferable to that of nuzeranas, any systematic attempt to raise a Revenue on : 
which principle, he considers, would operate with great uncertainty. The amount of exaction 
might be fixed on a moderate scale; (an still, as it would be necessary to adopt as a guide 
a certain per-centage on the incomes derivable from property, it might affect ope property, 
owing to sa succession, as a heavy tax, while it might be scarcely felt on another, the 
roprietor of which might succeed at an early age and die at an advanced one. To prevent 
Lor in any case, the tax would therefore require to be very moderate in all, so moderate 
that it would not probably be of any value as & public Revenue, : . 
- The inconvenience, Colonel Robertson remarks, might be et rid of, but it would be at 
the expense of.a great evil, no less than that of fixing itat a hig rate, and leaving it to the 
discretion of the Government to moderate it when lard f Tbis would leave things in 
a state of fluctuation, and moreover might occasion much trouble, and often some perplexity, 
to the Government, aud lead to the intrigue and corruption which we. particularly desire to 
inst. E Ves eed Hs "e 
Miror Robaron is of opinion, that the whole detail of Mr. Chaplin proves, that under 
the native government this system did not operate equally, and objects to the proposition of 
Mr. Chaplin, that the scale of nuzera should vary according to the degree of SIMRCUMUY 
of the heir, remarking, that while the most moderate exaction that could be made d @ 
nearest of kin, to be of any value as a Revenue, would press with a severity on v pancit, 
any addition thereto merely in consequence of the distance of the relationship o He = 
essor would only add to the evil and plunge him in difficulties, thereby unfitting him for 
those important duties he owes to the State and to the Government. y 

Colonel Robertson then adverts to the system of bestowing landed property upon mienie 
torious public servants in remuneration of ‘their services, which system he advocates. fi e 
concludes by some observations on the condition of the hereditary offices, and proponi i 
to raise a nuzer from the incumbents. To revert to the practice, when it has been m 
tinued, of exacting these imposts, volt be, E conceives, = Vries ir gi À 

ituati than they were under our predecessore, wbo, i 
payments one alluded. to, allowed them a oer in repaying ler T is i 
Pis cal init ar $e his c. dan eee sale of these offices ghould be permitted, 

ab i i ini rom inferior village officers, 
mal is i Tae Pap rmi ils orig They have such grins means as to 
Pens | f i I never been usual to exact nuzers from the suc- 
ts ore reds dba ap nin ice is not recommended by this officer. 
cessors to enams, the institution therefore of that practice is no do week Gace, 

esponded on this subject with Mr. Williamson, the collector of Kaira, | 
ls 1 found generally favourablo to the plan proposed ; eee like Lientenarnit-colonel . 
oresaw many difficulties in carryin e i its 
Pi Yi eon Cena “ that be partition s Taa s che agen pe pis 
uniform snd simple rules than in the eccan, In the n E S seven to ponds for bia 
said to auccsed -to the oe d es "epu t P " his dis retion aud partly on pre- 
brothers. The'extent of their provision partly depends on his di 9h ps andis On inl 
ken from the history of ihe family.. In very large estates ger brothe 
us piar consists of a. village or two; but in common cases a sil tract of jewai or 

i i e receives. ^ EM URN 
cn m E end inferior class of grapias (Mr. Mis eique id 
custom of sugeei “though well defined, are. not ow e ribet is ios Ai t , 

' have custome peculiar to themselves.. The eldest son, ho eae anner besora io minulaly 

more of the property than his brothers.: De have in "n Gre aud Gogo, that the 

subdivided in the western pergunnahs of Dholkar, Dundooka, ab seid ^ In puch cases 

. ghares are frequently little more than a bare subsistence i eT as the land is already 

- ‘Mr. Williamson does not think any nuzerana should beta ene pe nekora of lange talooka fx 
’ + burthened with a considerable payment to Govea ne y iheerden aud other land- 

Guzerat are also in many respects differently M een d FA Sut Goth ria an d 

Boia tithe Decani A ee des do not attach that value to their 

this having diminished their importance and p ey talooks 
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talos which they formerly did, OF late yenra, however, their claims have been better 


Armai Nania understood and mare hberally treated. It appeared to Mr, Williamson that from this clasg 


—— 


F ce ea Renewal of 
G5 Alerautg the Deccan, where it was better understood, as it had more recently ceased. 


Land Reveruc. 


of landholders a nuzerana might be taken with great propriety on occasion of gu 
À i T : d ci 
but before it was done it would be advisable he thought to have experience of the s AL 


sion; 
ystem in 


Before I specify the classes of our subjects and dependente from whom nuzeranas should 
te taken, or give my opinion as to the principles and the scale by which it should be collected 
] shall offer some observations on the objections which have been stated to its introduction. 

The gencral objections stated by Me, Luinsden, that there were so few persons from whom 
this tax could expediently be taken, that it was not an object, in no degree nflects the 
principle of this measure, and could only merit to be limited to Surat. This officer objects 
to the imposition of nuzerana on the zemindars aad dessays of his collectorate, on account 
of their pets and on the same general ground be objects to ita being required from 
village officers. 

Mr. Lumsden thinks that no nuzerana should be taken from enamdars, but to the collec- 
tion of eraut tezace he has no objection, but ita having been abandoned a0 years, 

It may be decidedly assumed, that whatever may appear upon the native records and 
register to which Mr. Lumsden hes referred, that no jazheerdar, enamdar, remindar 
dessaye or patell, within the limits of his colleetorate, ever succeeded, while under a native 
government, to his estate or office, without giving a nozer or offering to his local Superior, 
This would, no doubt, be proportioned to his means, to the value of the succession, and the 
consanguinity of the successor, and it would also vary according to the means which cir 
cumstances gave the superior of exacting more or lees, but to a certain value, perhaps only 
a rupee, it would be s voluntary offer, the acceptance of which would give satisfaction, 
inasmuch as it implied, what I have before stated, recognition of right of succession. 

The poverty of the classes Mr. Lumsden enumerates, would be a good reason for pro- 
portioning the nuzerana to the means of those from whom it was levied, but not so for their 
total exemption. If the plea of non-ability was admitted to any extent, the payment of 
this Revenue would soon be very generally evaded. There can be only one rule, viz. that 
a person succeeding to an estate or office, should not be recognised by the State to be in 
legal possession till he has paid bis nuzerana, However small the sum of payment might 
be from some classes of individuals, their number would swell the amount of Revenue, and 
the general adoption of the principle throughout all the classes would go far to reconcile 
those on whom the burdea fal heavier. 

Mr. Lumsden, though adverse to nuzerana, expresses an opivion not unfavourable to the 
renewal of enam tezaee, a much heavier tax, it being, under native governments, an annual 
exaction of a third of the production of an enam, or official wuttun, or the whole of the 
ro once in the three years; though in this form it is more usually termed a peishcush. 

he constant exaction of this heavier tax from enamdars and wuttundars, accounts suthi- 
ciently for their being exempt from nuzeranas. I must be adverse to the revival of this 
heavier tax, while I advocate these classes becoming equally subject with jagheerdars and 
others to the lighter one of nuzerana. 

Thoazh Mr. Sparrow found no record of nuzerana as an item of Revenue, there cannot 
be a doubt that it was paid to the local officers who preceded us in the administration of the 
Concan. The impressions indeed upon Mr. Sparrow's mind were, that from the condition 
of those by whom it was to be paid, and as the general usage, it might be introduced into 
the country vader his management in the manner suggested by Mr. Chaplin. 

The situation of Kattywar is certainly peculiar; but L must believe where a prince, who 
exercised a paramount control over that country, sanctioned succession, either disputed or 
undisputed, he received & nuzerana* or offering from the party, and while we are bound to 
maintain existing engarements, not to violate established usages, I must believe, referring 
to countries similar to Rattywar, that nuzerana may be gradually introduced, and that it 
will, if our necessities compel us to impose any further burdens on these chiefs, as the price 
of our protection, prove the least objectionable of all taxes; nay, L am further convinced 
that, if associated with measures (as it is meant to be) that give them greater confidence 
in their inheritances descending to their families, it will become popular instead of the 
reverse amongst this class of proud landholders, who must partake of those alarms regarding 
our future encroachments that are common to all the princes and chieftains of India. —. 

With the opinion of Colonel Robertson, that adoption should be restricted in families of 
large wuttundars, and never permitted after the husband's decease, I am decidedly at issue, 
upon the general principles stated at the commencement of this Minute, that it 38 not 
desirable that the Government should possess in property one acre more of land, and that 
it is most desirable families of respectability should be preserved in the country. To restrict 
adoption in the manner proposed is to act in such cases against that interpretation of the 

Mindoo law, which is received in this part of India, which permits the right of widows to 
adopt; but we are certainly in such cases warranted by usage in controlling the choice, 89 
far gs to limit the rights of selection to the relations of the deceased; and in rare cases, 
where none of these exist, it would remain for consideration how the lands could best be 
appropriated, I should, £ confess, be more disposed, as a general principle (after providing 
for the support of the widow or widows) to add it, on profitable conditions as to future sw 
^ » 


——————————————— Óáá—— nm! 


* Kauywar bas long been under a chief officer of the Cuicowar, who, though he received the offering, 
wouid probably never bring it to the public accounts, l 
© 
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stana, to the lands of some deserving prince or chief of the same class, than to allot it (as 
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Lieutenant-colonel Robertson suggests) to one of our own meritorious public servante, . My Appendix, No. 110, 


teasons for this have been already given. 


A period 
RR Mee de EDU ks period must elapse before the latter can fill the 


inhabitanta of the country, and while I am most 


— 


Minute by 


anxious to devise every means of stimulating and rewarding them, I would recommend that Sif Joba Malcolm, 


‘to secure that we should do this gradually, and havin iven i 
‘them to work their own way to that condition in the Aas heater Si kih bed Du 
„Above all, I shall fear to give & class of men (under whose influence, though iinpercaptibl ; 
-exercised) the best public officers: must, to a certain degree, act, any interest, however 
remote, in the downfall of' the high families now existing. in the country : such a feelin 
-must have a tendency to accelerate what we desire to retard, the extinction of the latter. i 
I quite concur with Lieutenant-colonel Robertson, that measures should be adopted to 
“prevent as much as possible the division of estates. My concurrence, however, is not founded 
on the first round he states, viz, the lapses to Government would be less valuable, but 
- because, as he justly observes, the practice of dividing landed roperty is caleulated to 
defeat the object of maintaining the rank and respectability of this class of landholders 
„and to create interminable quarrels and animosities. We have hitherto not acted con 
bin on this principles ru .in pome cases, Pate that of the putwundars, there 
ere many reasons for a deviation; but it is a subje ic i i 
attention M ee subject which requires the early and serious 
? T Thomas Mpera hu DSRCRY recorded his sentiments upon this subject; and they are, | 
or the reasons above stated, most decidedly against the divisi : 
den eee dedly ga | he division of landed property of the l 
. Yo Lieutenant-colonel Robertson’s proposition of imposing an annual obligation, or re- 
suming a part of the land of the paet T have objestions grounded on its being are 
money tax) unusual as applied to the tenure by which these wuttundars hold their estates, 
and as a resumption, arbitrary and contrary to the principle I have before assumed, of its 
not being politic to increase the Government property im the soil, With respect to the 
commutation of money payment for their quota of troops, that measure will in substance be 
best accomplished by insisting, as it will be proper to do, on their keeping up the horse they 
are bound to support by treaty., By enforcing the fulfilment of this obligation, we can 
supply ourselves at no cost with a certain number of troops of a class that is always required ; 
and if the jagheerdars fail in the performance of this part of their engagements, a definitive 
settlement can be made, which will either give ug the services of the quota to which we 
have a right, or an annual commutation for their pay, as suggested by Lieutenant-colonel 
Robertson ; but I cannot agree with this officer in thinking, that an exaction on this ground 
could be converted by any modification into’a,tax that would be better than nuzerana, It 
-has with me many objections. , It is not in conformity with former usage; end it is calcu- 
lated to diminish the influence and respectability of the jagheerdars, Wu 


UE 
i ] 
D 


* Note from Sir Thomas Munro's Minute, dated 19th September 1830,— Para. 4. “ Our Regula» 
‘ions were originally intended to protect all classes of our native subjects in all their rights, but they 
have not done this with respect to zemindars; on the contrary, extending to them tbe general Hindoo 
Jaws of succession, they have always destroyed many of them, and are hastening to ruin those that 
remain. Our Regulations protect, as far es they can protect, all rights of the people, but they are too 

much calculated to facilitate the minute division of property, and the descent of society to its lowest 
"evel. This effect was counteracted under the native governments, by the lands of every public 
officer, from the head of a village to that of a province, descending undivided to a single heir ; by the 
» possessions of all petty rajahs, zemindars and poligars following the same rules; by frequent new grants 
of lands to numbers of civil and military officers, sometimes for life, sometimes for a longer term, and 
by these officers remaining in their d is districts, mixed with the inhabitants, and not retiring 
, With their wealth to a distant country, like the European servants of the Company who have succeeded 
them, SESS oh ' ; 

“ s. Not only zemindars, but the official land of village servants, have been divided and parcelled out ' 
among different claimants ; and unless measures are adopted to stop the evil, every landowner will in 

. time be reduced to the state of a common cultivator, With this fall all the upper classes; the character 
of the people sinks; they become less attached to our. Government ; we loose the principal instrument 
-by which we ean act upon and improve them, and the task of conducting the internal government 
becomes every day more difficult, J'am therefore of opinion that we ought, by every expedient in our 

_ power, to maintain the ancient eemindarries and official landed estates unbroken, This will keep up 
a class of native nobility and gentry, and preserve those gradations in society through which alone it 
ean be improved in its condition. of : ^ 

* 6, It is not intended to extend the proposed entail to any class of landholders whose lands have not 
been usually held accordihg to that rule, or to strangers who may already bave got possessions by pur- 
chase of portions of ancient zemindars, The honourable Court of Directors have already prohibited 
the sale of ancient zemindagies for arrears of Revenue. We must protect them from sale for private 
„debt, and from division, by a Regulation, As they were made liable by the permanent sunnud for private 

"debts, they will continue liable for auch as may have been contracted between the date of that sunnud 
‘and that of the entail, but not for such as may have been, or shall be contracted at any other period. 
The acceptance of the entail should be voluntary, and be left to tbe discretion of the parties. But when 
„the zemindars know that it is meant for the security of the succession in their families, it is not ney 
that many of them will reject it, Whenever it is acceded to, the zemiudarry should never again be 
liable to division, except with consent of Government. ; ! Jand 

* ^, All pensions granted by Government in lieu of land, or fees or rights of gny kind resumed, an 
perhaps all other pensions, should be regulated by the rule of entail, and descend without division. 
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With regard to the inequality in operation of nuzerana, which Lieutenant Robertson states 
would take place from the frequent deaths in one family, and few in another, it is one that 
might be taken to a greater proportion of taxes and fines over the whole world: for under 
the most barbarous and the most civilized governments we find offerings, fines and taxes on 
succession to property and offices, whether by death or transfer. 

The heavy stamp duties levied on proving wills; the fines on succession or sales of copy- 
hold ; the fees on warrants and commissions, which form a great source of revenue to the 
state, to the church, and to individuals in England, are exactly of the same principle as 
nuzerana in India. The former, it is true, takes a more defined shape in a civilized govem- 
ment than they can under an Asiatic prince; but they are in all countries tho taxes which 
are the most cheerfully paid, and of which the inequalities are the least complained of. 
The reason is obvious; for the party succeeding to the estate or office is usually elevated 
from a condition of comparatively limited means, and is therefore quite willing to contribute 
part of his new income to the State. Instances, no doubt, might occur where the claims of 
the Government, from a quick succession of heirs to an estate, fell too heavy upon a familv ; 
but that could be easily provided for as a ease of exception, and would in no degree affect 
the general principle. 

Colonel Robertson objects to Mr. Chaplin’s proposition of increasing the nuzerana 
according to the degree of consanguinity; but to this it may be replied, that all taxes must 
press unequally, so far as relates to the ability of those who have to pay them: and with 
regard to consanguinity it is one quite recognised, not only by the usage of India, but in 
the legacy tax in England. 

It is argued, that if the nuzerana presses hard upon the income of the direct heir, any 
additional will plunge the mheritor into difficulties and distresses that will unfit him for the 
duties he owes to the State. But it may be answered, that such inheritor is not uolikely to 
have been educated in the same habits of extravagance as the direct heir, that when adopted 
he is likely to be a minor,* and that when it is considered that the introduction of the right 
of inheritance to this description of property to distant heirs would be a generous boon on 
the part of Government, it would have a perfect right to impose restraints upon inheritors 
of this class, and to take such security for the payment of its dues as would at the com- 
mencement of possession be likely to inculcate the necessity of economy, and to avert, in- 
stead of producing, distress. In this, however, as in every other measure, many difficulties 
would occur; butit would assuredly be better to make a regulation by which an estate 
becomes forfeit, or liable to sale, at the non-payment ofthe dues of the Government, or 
heavy debts, than to abandon, from the fear of the imprudence of individuals or their unfit- 
ting themselves for the duties in the community, a fair and profitable source of public 
Revenue. 

M The scale proposed by Mr. Chaplin might be adopted for those classes to which he has 
alluded, 

Circumstances might favour the future establishment of nuzerana as a tax on heirs of 
princes and chiefs with whom our treaties and engagements forbid it at present. It will be 

the 


T an ana arate aero 


* According to both usage and law the adopted should be under five years of age at the time of adop- 
tion, and though there are some exceptions to this rule, it may be assumed that in 99 out of 100 cases 
a child is adopted who is likely to be a minor at the period of his succession. 


+ The following is the copy of a letter I received fram Major Stewart, resident at Gwalior, to whom 
I gave the perusal of this minute: 


* My dear Sir John, 

* [ have read your Minute on nuzerana with great interest and attention, and I entirely concur in 
opinion with you as to the justice and expediency of the plan. The arguments with which you support 
the principles ofit seem to me quite unanswerable. That the thing has existed even under our Govern- 
ment, and that native underlings have pocketed, and do pocket, what you now propose to make the per- 
quisite of the Government itself, | have no doubt whatever, and it may therefore be naturally supposed 
that a scheme by which the protection and support of Government can be openly and avowedly secured 
would give general satisfaction, The only thing I apprehend with regard to tbe inferior grades to which 
you propose to extend the plan is, that they would be liable, at least in the infancy of the scheme, to 
have to pay the usual bribe to our inferior agent besides the nuzerana to Government. With regard 
to the great jagheerdars, and to the petty states under our protection, I am decidedly of opinion that it is 
a tax which would in most instances be most willingly and cheerfully paid. 

** On the death of Scindia lately, when our financial embarrassment obliged us to apply-to the suc- 
cessor to his authority for the loan of a crore of rupees, the universal opinion among the natives of àH 
ranks was, that we demanded a nuzerana ; and so conformable was that to native prejudice and patiye 
usage, that had there been anything in our engagements with Scindia’s state that would have warra 
it, I should have proposed that this crore should have been a nuzerana instead of a loan. The ewe 
would have been much more difficult to obtain than the other ; at all events I am almost satisfied that a 
nuzerana of 50 lacs might have been obtained as easily as the loan of a crore. We might unquestida- 
ably on that occasion have made a puzerans the price of our recognition of the Baza Bais authority. 
But it would, I think, have been injudicious to have commenced a system, in itself perfectly just and 
reasonable, with a State which was nominally at least independent. 

* [n the midst of my preparations for my departure I have not leisure to enter more félly inte the 
details of vour plan, which appears to me one of great importance, and if adopted generally throughout 
India, calculated greatly to benefit the State without the least sacrifice of any good feeling towards us. 

. * Yours, &c. 


* $2 May 1828. (signed) “ J, Stewart.” 
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increase of territory, or to give & latitude of Metas ezpedierit to sanction an =e 
Rajah of Sattarah, the condition imposed i & prince in the situation of the Appendix, No. 1 
cof mposed on the prince and his heir ht b ' i 
of nuzerana, and there can be no doubt this wo A be th n might be the payment "m 
would be most conformable to their habits and feelin ue Se i ME i 
the State. Can there be a doubt that Chintamun Row Por rn to the necessities of Sis John Malcolm, 
Mie willingly eras at almost any price, the libert he bus so. i kis is s meas aye 
ici Hr e. "Thi i anxious 
and yet it ue Coen docu vo ite leds i ee Peen piae med him 
that though old he has been recommended to many ame Sia eae d iue uM 
"improbable, if he bas no child, that & «purious heir (a st tid eun IE aa nat 
. a i of his lands, Mid tho pe erie denda deer kim ae 
a opt, f ao, . He EE en allowed tg 
- It has been strongly argued that Government shoul i E 
, 88 it would prove & cbeck upon the conduct d s ral hum. Menor ne 
PU p rei contrary.. The consequence of such polic s tat a dhe ch n 
rough life agitated with hopes and fears, and ofte i es nd 
wha impose upon their Edu : We ought in Eris lu mee bs de te 
‘our course, to declare where we mean to admit succession, and wher: cy, to be decided in 
alarm and exigency may require that we should keep individuals in IM Dnes of 
their good behaviour; but though this may be the way to bind men to iie eure nolis 
cae He can never tranquillize and settle their minds. . PEU eMe 
Should propose to associate with the establishment of i 
game at eo ua ira it ia na private property, adea Ged nice ds 
- State, or unless lapaing from th i irs withi imi an 
pa are permitted to be Med eee a "oti Me it ODay 
: I can have little doubt but many who can claim from thei i 
this tax upon their descendants, vil desire to be faalodea 1a d) aanbe shos ies s 
re Seen tion -H pir do not, As right to their inheritance, where there is ao dicet 
t, will become as hitherto a subject of deliberation wi ided - 
M. caine misil ject, a e bertioga with Government, and be decided 
: It will be @ question, if "the Principle of nuzerana is tablish hi 
, be any retrospect to the vondition of the families whose dere pes perp ane pet 
into the possession of the Deccan.. From the examination of the best, of those lands that 
have been resumed, there are few that, from their tenures and the circumstances of the indie 
viduals by whom they were held, could claim to be restored. ‘The case of the Parundarea 
family is a decided exception, The petition of the adopted son is now before Government, and 
‘merits, in my opinion, the most liberal consideration. The family is one of rank and conses 
qe Its fall was sudden and unexpected. The most unpleasant impressions were made upon 
the class to whom the family of Parundaree belonged, by our resumption of its estates; dd 
his measure being unaccompanied, as similar acts of the Peishwa had been, with raising 
others, naturally excited an alarm that was not relieved by one ray of hope. The collector 
of Poonah informed me that he was surprised to find the. regret with which the lowest inha- 
bitants of the country spoke of the extinction, for such it was, of a ghur (or house) whom they 
had so long looked up to as ee the first in the land. From the high reputation and pere 
sonal qualities of the late jagheerdar of Aboo Parundaree, added to the sentiments of general 
regret, [ should certainly recommend the restoration of this jagheer but I would accompany 
it with the payment of the heavy puzerana fixed for permanent adoption by the widow, and 
this measure will, if adopted, be not only deemed one of great liberality, but will, J am satis- 
fied, be a most popular introduction of the tax of nuzerana among the class to which the 
family of the Parundaree belonged, and it will impress all ranks whom it affects with a just 
sense of its prospective benefits to their families. ; 

‘The exact scale for smaller enamdars, village officers, &c. can be fixed upon a more 
minute inquiry. . It should be moderate, and vary according to the degree of consanguinity 
‘and adoption, the same as the jagheerdars, This is accordant with native usage, and it is 
accordant with justice; for the less the claim on expectation, the greater the boon. — 

: The a dae that the party} may not be able to pay it requires no attention ; for it will 
become the duty of Government to fix, on full information, the payment ona scale propor- 
tioned to the means of the parties. To do otherwise would be to put a price upon an article 
beyond its value, and consequently to render it unsaleable. I certainly find it the opinion 
of many experienced Revenue officers of the Government, that the tax, however expedient . 
as it applies to jagheerdara and wuttundars, will be found the reverse if extended to the 
"lower orders, who hold grass in lands from patells and from village officers. It is argued 
that it will be impossible to collect from such parties any revenue that will render it an 
a object ; 
e a A I 
. © It would remain with Government, under this Proclamation, to fix nuzerana or not upon lands now 
held for life, or to direct-made heirs, Where it was not fixed, the right of resumption would remain on 


the deuth of the individual, or failure of direct heirs. 

t The succession of the person of the family who is to do the duty of the village officcr that belongs 
to it, is much regulated by the opinion of the collector as to his fitness. This agent of the family bas 
separate dues as the active person, and these may often enable him to pay even a smal muzer; but 
such as many other charges would fall generally on the family, aud not the individual, who, without 


being its head, might be its efficient representative, 
735I. 324 
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object; that they are too poor already ; and that, if taken from them, it will ultimately fall- 
Anwen Na na upon the rot, who is already over assessed. lt is further assumed that they are t ba 
: — too contident in the permanence of their condition to value that additional securit "à A 
A bh id E would obtain from a receipt ar renare, y they, 

‘aaa A aenauD I certainly am not convinced by these arguments, No tax can be popu 

Land Renee on whom it was imposed. It slay: however, be comparatively s0; Te oa Ui. e 

necessity, the question is, how far it is justifiable, and will be productive. My inm uas 

that if nuzerana is limited to the higher classes, it will never be so. ]t is not meant to d 
levied on any hving occupant, and will not therefore excite any present discontent. ie 
operation js prospective and will be graduel; more is not intenda to be taken than the. 
nue can pay without distress to themselves, or giving them a pretext to distress others 

at there are two grounds on which L should be most reluctant to abandon the levying 
nuzerana on the lower classes of hereditary landholders and ofhcers; first, on account ot 
the principle, which will never be recognised to be just, unless very general in its applica- 
tion; next, because the future producuveneas of this tax must depend upon its extension 
It is from the almost daily payments of a few rupees more than the occasional heavy ine 
that the Revenue will benetit; and, after all, I am satisfied the collector would only receive — 
for the Gorernment what is now taken, in nioe cases out of ten, by some of his native 
servants. For these reasons, I must be adversa to the sreeptics of any classes, though E. 
am wining to fix it as low as their condition can require, and in special cases of proved 
inabiuty, to forgive it altogether. Icanuot, from the nature of the tax, entertain an appre- 
hension that it would ever tall upon the poorer ryots in any way that could increase the dis 
tresses they now feel from our assessment. 

It would be essential to accompany the establishment of this tax with such measures as. 
are calculated to add, jn the minds of those on whom it is imposed, to the security and con- 
fidence in the continuance of their condition ; and nothing occurs to me as more likely to do. 
so, than giving to tbe higher claases sunnuds or deeds, and to the lower commissions or 
certificates specifying their possession, whether in land or office, and the terms of its tenure. 
These might be signed as found expedient by the Government, by the secretary of the- 
department to which the party belonged, or the principal local officer; such documents 
should be granted, whenever the right of the heir was established ; when that was doubtful. 
a special punchavet should determine the question, Every sunnud commissioner's certi- 
ficate should be recistered; but none should be deemed valid beyond a twelvemonth, the- 
party holding which bad not either paid his nuzerana, or obtained in writing from the agent 
or collector a further extension of the period as a special indulgence. This may appear 
arbitrary, and as Likely, in many cases, to press bard upon individuals; but so does every 
tax; and unless we are prepared to abandon the benefit, we must not be deterred by the: 
represevtation of individuals, or the objections and obstacles made by local olficers, from 
carrying it fully and vigorously into effect. 

My conviction ia complete of the practicability of establishing nuzerana, as alsa of the 
Revenue it will produce, and the increased confidence it will impart to almost all tbe classes- 
of our subjects on which it was imposed. : Pe 

My own experience and judzment upon this point has been confirmed by my communi- 
cations with intelligent aad able natives. Ballajee Punt Nahtoo, a Brahmin, who stood ` 
deserved!y hizh in the estimation of the late president, and who is singularly well acquainted 
both with the frame of our Government, and the constitution and feelings of the native: 
community to which he belongs, gave me, when I consulted him confidentially, a very 


decided and strong opinion upon this subject. . [ MO 
The establishment of nuzerana, be said, in the manner you contemplate, will ia time be 
most productive, as it will inrcease with the increasing prosperity of the State. But it will. 
do more good than you imagine. Every one who has a jagheer thinks you are looking to 
his death or want of direct heirs to add to the Company's Revenue. He is unhappy about: 
his family; bis wives are always plaguing him to know what will become of them. His 
followers are ail unsettled; and the ties of hereditary attachment are broken. If he wants 
to make wells, or to improve his lands, or to add to his house, soucars will not trust bhim. 
They know if he has no son, the succession will be doubtful; and if he has a son, he may. 
* die of the cholera, and then the Government will take his estate, give a few pensions to 
their widows and servants, but take little, if any, notice of creditors. All persons in the 
Deccan of rank and family expect sooner or later to be extinguished; but if estates ure 
di-clared to be property, though you do make some terms as to consanguinity in cases o 
adoption, they will pay any nuzerana with pleasure; it is what they have been accustomed. 
to. It beloozed to a government under which they might be oppressed, but their order: 
existed, and they will bad its revival, because they will think that you have determined on 
exacting this Revenue from them instead of looking to the lapse of their lands, and it will 
give them a confidence in the continuance of their families, which not one of them now gel 
Dallajee Punt Nahtoo delivercd his sentiments upon this point with much fecling, a% 
with, aa he informed me, a perfect. conviction that he was rizht; not one of those, he 
repeated, of whom you speak is at rest in his mind; he is thinking of nothing but how he 
slali continue to prevent his lands from being resumed; but what he has heard of other 
counthes, and what he has already seen in this, renders him hopeless; he believes all alike. 
doomed to pensh, The establishment of nuzera upon the terms you state, will create a dife 
ferent impression; it will tranquiilize not only the jazheerdars, but his family and friends; 
. ad if you could manage any way to give more employment to these pe at lcast to 
those that were efficient, it would do great good. * Assuredly,” this sensible Brahmin. 
added, “at will not Le well for your Government when there are no natives of rank g^ 
) : ; 
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. perty, who can satisfy the people of the country with whom they have influence, that your 


merciful government,”  * 


dars, village officers, and others. ^He said that he had no doubt it in ti 

l , P t would in time be ve 
productive, but that it would reat great care in its introduction, and much attention to 
"usage. : Many of these usages, he observed, would not be found in the native records or 


„` Tegisters, for in many parts, though'e nuzer was always taken from every person, however 


low, that succeeded to linds or office, it was generally included among the und 

quisites of the local managert or- one of t depots. It MOULE i balers he md 
smiling, to be given still in your countries in some shape or another, and nothing will be so 
likely to put an end to such irregular and concealed receipts as its being openly taken by the 
collector; and then, he added, the kaghuz (certificates) you mention will be hi hly prized. 
Tt will be a recognition of the right, and add to the importance which these people attach to 


, the smallest wuttun, and though you must commence moderately, the amount will increase 


f, 


with the'prosperity of the country, and that will be promoted by the confidence of their 
continuance, which this measure will impart throughout all ranks and classes of men to 
whom it applies. - PINE GS s re i 

* I did not speak to Ballajee Punt Nahtoo till I had written the previous part of this 
minute, I merely put the questions I have stated to him, and his answers are given at once 
in the most unreserved manner, and I have translated theni literally. I state these facts, 
because the Board are sufficiently acquainted with the character of this respectable man 
(who is himself a landholder) to be able to appreciate the weight due tb his testimony; but 
that appears to me to have an intrinsic value, from its obvious good sense and truth, that 
renders it independent of all impressions of individual character, : ^— ' : a 
' - There is no part of the administration of our territories that has been more improved than 


^, that relative to the native public servants, both in the Judicial and Revenue branch. In the 


latter it may be affirmed, that some years ago the appointment of a collector, from the new 
tribe of servants he brought, produced a petty revolution in the province to which he was 
nominated? This system has been clianged; and though he may suspend or fine* a native 


_ ‘public servant, we cannot, by Regulation t, ‘dismiss one that holds a situation of 30 rupees 


per mensem, without recording the reasons at length in the language of the country, and 

transmitting ‘an English translation to Government, which can in its discretion confirm, 

Mitigate, or annul such punishment, ^ ^66 00 c oabi a ri s E 

« Though the power: of the European civil servants have by these and similar regulations 

been greatly restricted, this is a branch of our administration which, I em satisfied, may be 

still improved. © e o0 ta et t s i U "s 

~ -If we desire the natives we employ should rise to the higher stations to which it must be” 


~ eut object to point their ambition, both in the Revenue and Judicial branch, we must form 


` to the higher and more respectable of our subjects. Native public serva 


4 tf The adjudication of such cases might per 
$t " +w g. 


their minds as they pass through the inferior grades for the duties we mean to assign them. 
‘We can seldom if ever promote natives of rank and respectability, who have not been edu- 
cated in our service, to be sudder aumeens, dufterdars and kamavisdars. Their want of 
knowledge of those forms which constitute so great a part of our system presents almost 
insuperable obstacles to their employment, ‘ Those who are reared in our service have often 
every quality but that-self-confidence dnd independence of mind which are essential to the 
high duties to which they are called, - The cause of this is obvious. > They cen rise to no 
stations in which they are not much dependent on the will or caprice of their European 
superiors, and those are often very young nien, I speak from. full information when I state 
that, though ‘the excellent Regulations lately enacted at this Presidency have effected a 
great and salutary reform in this particular, it is not complete. I know no mode in which 
abuse of power can be better prevented, and that confidence imparted to this branch of the 
public service, than "by giving & warrant or commission to the higher classes of native 
servants employed in ‘the civil department, of which they could not be deprived but by the 
authority of Government. The judge or collector would of course have the power of sus- 
pending them, and that of fining them mi ht be continued; but it should not be com- 
petent for any authority less than Government to deprive such person of his warrant or 
commission. UE ERE: ti. DECR BER GAP 
--* [n.cases of obvious incompetence, proved corruption, or contumacy, such officers might 
be dismissed upon the recommendation of the collector; but all doubtful cases should 
be investigated by a punchayet, composed of persons of his own class, or by the 
Adawlut]. ` E : Sue n, Cub. Ines "e E à 
This procedure would aid the other arrangements in. giving value to the condition, an 


i i i ‘ect of greater ambition than it is at present 
inake this branch of the public service an object of g Sept gon 


they attained stations, have a security beyond what they now enjoy. From becoming 
n independent they would not only be more efficient in their focal duties, but be 


examples to their countrymen, mo having shaken off that servility which now matko fhi 


` ©. :, © thy * 
ni P ^ d * . 
e i MÀ 
LN > A 
* The fine must not exceed two months pay. m 
k i i ^ je . . 2. A, , PS 
M cabrio uie y ce ai haps become an additional duty of the judge of circuit. 
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sircar, ig the great changes it has made in some of its rul A 
ipfe were B. ne € me of its rules end regulations Appen 
. , Y asked Ballajee Punt what he thought of the nuzerana as extended to enamdars, wuttun- 
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class, would aspire to that rank and character ta which it ia oux great object, ta elevate 
them. . - i i : N " 
Many objections probably would be made to this measure, All men are reluctant to part 
with power, and this sentiment is often strongest in the minds of those who are most - 
conscious of its just exercise, but others will only see in it the diminution of their 
own consequence, and treat it as calculated to excita a troublesome and insubordinate 
spirit in this branch of the establishment; but its connexion with the genera} adminisr 
tration of the country must supersede. all such, local. and limited inquiries of thia importe 
ant subject. boy : i Du s a T ie 
If the warrants or commissions I propose are granted ta the. native officers of the civil . 
branch, they would pay a fee proportionate to what is taken from subadars and, jemadarg, 
which amounts to about four per ceat, on the annual income, or half a month's pay, . This 
fee would be associated with advantages that would make the parties cheerfully pay, and it 
would add to the Revenue, while it rendered more general the application of the rinciple 
from the extension of which wa must look to the increase of this resource. En not 
lengthen this Minute by stating the opinion I entertain regarding the transfer or sale of 
lands; this will be the subject of a future Minute, , I shall content myself at present with 
stating my opinion, that the habits and prejudices of the inhabitants of some of our pror 
vinces ere so distinct from that of others, that it would be most impolitig to follow an 
ral rule, We may with safety in many parts permit the person possessed of land to sell 
M to any purchaser, but this latitude would, in other districts, disorganize the whole frame 
of the society. There are and must continua in some provinces restrictions that will ensure 
to Government, landholders that are looked up to and respected by the people among whom 
they dwell; but under such restrictions | am not aware of any serious objections to the 
transfer * of property when families of rank fall ipto poverty and distress through their owm , 
follies and dissipation, On such occasions, their being succeeded by more wealthy, more 
industrious, and equally respectable persona, would benefit the community, und would bring 
none of that odium upon Government which alwaya attaches to ita resumption of estates 
long enjoyed by the higher classes of the country. — u toa 
his measure must be received && prospective in ite benefit, and its success must be 
looked for in its gradual operation. The principle upon which it is grounded must be 
fixed; but Government will fox & period exercise great latitude as to their introduction. 
Cases of exception will at first be frequent; but they will diminish, and it will in time 
settle into an ordinary, and if extended throughout India, a profitable branch, of Reveaug 
to the State, and one which in its effects will, or I am mistaken, prove as beneficial to those 
by whom it ia paid, as to the Government by which it is received. Of the necessity of 
some fixed rules upon nuzerana, we have evidence in the frequent references that have beeg 
"made regarding it during the short period that I have presided at this Board, several of those 
are still undecided, and will remain so until we settle the principle at our future proceedings 
regarding such questions. Lo o s "a aa 
Considering that the propositions in this Minute embrace principles that may in their 
extended operation be found beneficial or otherwise to the general interests of India, and ig 
their application to the jagheerdara of the Deccan, and the adherents of the ex-Peishwa, not 
only affect political questions of magnitude, but in some respecta vary from principles laid 
down for our guidanee by the Supreme Government, Y propose that the subject be aub» 
mitted to the Governor-general in Council, by whose sentiments and instructions it will bee 
come the duty of this Government to be guided in the partial or general introduction of 
nuzerana throughout the territories of the Bombay Presidency, v 
' Us UU © (signed) ` John Malcolm. ' 


a 
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LETTER from T, H. Maddock, Esq. Agent to the Governor-general in the Saugur and 
` Nerbudda Territories, ta George Swinton, Esq, Chief Secretary to Government, Fort 
Wiliam, . ot . . vu TEE 
Sir, ^ , i ' QU. o * màn E 
T wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th ultimo, together 
with a copy of a Minute of the Honourable the Governor of Bombay, and I shall proceed 
according to your instructions to submit my sentiments on the subject discussed therein 
and on tbe applicability to the state of the territories under my control of the system 
levying nuzerana or the fines on succession to estates and offices. . als n 
2. The object of this Minute is to recommend the policy of maintaining the existing 
aristgcracy in India, by rendering hereditary the tenures on which jagheerdats and other 
rent-free tenants hold their estates. The means by which it is proposed to effect this object 


are the establishment of a nuzerana or fine on succession, to be levied from the, beira of 
eceased, 


* [n parts of Guzerat sale and transfer are permitted, but with restriction from usage as to purchasers. 
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deceased tenants; and it is conceived that while the &tceptance of the hugerana will be — "m 
considered as & recognition of the successor's right to: inherit, and thereby have a great Appendix, Ne. 110. 
political effect in creating im the minds of an influential class of our subjects a feeling of — 
security in their possessions, and of satisfaction and confidence in the British Government Letter of 
it will at the same time be productive of a considerable Revenue, It is proposed alto, ag T-H. Maddock, esq, 
vonsistent with former usage, und as an unobjectionable tax, to levy a moderate nuzerana on — !7 Nov. 1828. 
paccession to minor estates in land, and to all public offices, SA : 
. 3. Haw far the above plan would. be applicable to these territories must be regarded as 
a twofold question, with reference first to the superior jagheerdars, end icol. to the 
holders of office and rent-free lands, poteilee tights, and other perquisites ` - 3 
` 4+ It may be premised, as s general observation, that under the governments which preceded 
ours in this quarter, the practice of levying nuzerava on confirming the succession to estates 
tad offices was universal; and I do- not suppose that a succession to any kind of property 
was then considered valid and secure without the confirmation of the ruling authority ; at 
the same time, whether much reliance was placed en the security thus obtained. For, 
whether it was attributable to the wants or to the rapacity of the government, I observe that (Sic. orig.) 
€ system of encroachment on all such property generally prevailed, and many instances 
might be adduced of the gradual decay of the old families of the country, which on the 
Mahretta conquest were at first left in effluent circumstances, and in the enjoyment of 
extensive fagheers, but were found by ws on succeeding to the government, after a lapse 
of only 70 years, reduced to the possessiou.of a few villages only ; many had in the mean 
time been dispossessed altogether, of whom some had recovered possession by agreeing to 
the payment of large nuzeranas.’ [n arbitrary governments, reasons and pretences for such 
encroachments on property, against which the Siate has any kind of claim, will never be 
wanting ; and as the sovereignty over the soil is supposed still to rest in the head of the 
State, though the occupancy and usufruct cf portions of it have been granted to private - 
individuals, pretexts for interfering with landed property must be particularly easy; and 
it may be observed, that the Mahratta sunnuds o; jagheers, whether confirmatory of such 
as had been held before their time, or granting others de novo, seldom, if ever, declared the 
tenure bestowed by them hereditary and perpetual. T f ' 
`` B. T come therefore to the conclusion, that although it was usual in this part of India to 
demand nuzerana from the successors to landed estates, the acceptance of it was understood 
rather as an authority than as a recognition of a right of inheritance; it was very generally 
considered as preliminary to a sunnud or other deed, confirmatory wholly or in part, or 
the ohne! grant, the renewal of which it was thought necessary to pürchase by nuzerana, 
as well upon the succession of a new government, as upon the demise of en incumbent; 
indeed, it was very often necessary to purchase the renewal by the same means on the suc~ 
cession of subordinate local governors, though the tenant remained the same, and no change 
had taken place in the ruling dynasty. i ' 
6. The encroachments to which 1 have alluded did not always consist in resumption of 
estates or parts of estates, but very frequently in new obligations imposed upon the tenants 
for military service, und for the payment of a yearly quit-rent. Besides which, at the time 
of our acquisition of the conntry, we found the jagheerdars Kable to annual contributions on 
Various accounts which the necessities, real or affected, of the State induced the Government 
to demand and enforce from ail of them.: The continuance for a short time longer of the 
system then in force would have reduced atl those jagheerdars who held their estates prior 
to the Mahratta conquest, to perfect insignificance in point of income and military strength, 
and they must have gradually sunk into the condition of potails and malgoozars, ==- 
- », And such a course of eventa cannot, I conceive, have been peculiar to the districts under 
my control, and which have come undet my observation. In a country like India, the 
ater part of which has always been subject to & frequent change of masters, it must have 
een the natural policy of all succeeding conquerors to conciliate, at the outset of their 
tule, the great and powerful inhabitants of newly-acquired territories, and to avail them- 
selves of their influence over the lower orders, till their own power should be consolidated, 
and the people accustomed and reconciled to their yoke. But when they no longer see any 
political advantage in maintaining the expensive institutions of 9 former dynasty, and the 
tlaims of consanguinity, and recent services are multiplied and must be satisfied, no means 
of gratifying the ambition of the candidates can be more inviting than the confiscation and 
transfer to them of the estates of the old jagheerdars, and there can be little impediment to 
the adoption by the prince himself of a measure which will afford strength and support to 
his throne, while it flatters his pride td have around him a race of nobles of his own erea- 
tion, and enables him to indulge 4 spirit of munificenté, or to rid himself of the importuni- 
ties of numerous relatives ‘and courtiers, ^ 00077707057 DA CEPR 
8, Such are the obstacles which appear to have existed heretofore in many parts of India 
- to the long duration of great estates in the hands of the same family. Most of the great 
families of Bundelcund are the creation of & century sei wt their splendor was on the 
wane, and theirt estates were fast crumbling tb pieces, under the enctoachments of the Mahe 
rattes and other adventurers, when the introduction of our authority into that province x 
rescued them from impending ruin, created them: independent princes, ahd, declared their 
estates hereditary, — 1777700 000 777 0 7 Bos EM: N 
* 9. This act of generosity on the part of the British Government was conte I conceive, 
to the usages of India and to sound policy. But the persons benefited thereby are for the 
most, part of a superior grade to the class of jagheerdars to whom tbe inquiries of Governs 
ment refer; I have mentioned. them’ only with a view to illustrate my previous remarks on 
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the general short duration of the families of great jagheerdars in countries subjéct to such | 


10. But even where governments are most long lived, and the same dynasty has existed 


Fine on Renewal of for many ages, the idea of hereditary nobility seems inconsistent with the practices which 


Grants Alieratin 


Laod Revenue. 


& Ihave found prevalent in such states. Iu Rewah, for instance, the jagheerdars, great and 


small, are almost all of them related to the rajah, the state having existed a sufficient 
length of time to admit fiefs of a former government being resumed, and of their transfer 
to the relatives and adherents of the ruling dynasty.: The process which is always going - 
on in that state is, the partial resumption of the jagheers of distant relations to augment the 
estates of those nearer in blood to the head of the family. Thus each successive rajah 
liberally bestows on his younger sons and other favorites tke confiscated estates, and for 
three or four. generations, their families are thought entitled to retain possession; but as 
they become more distantly removed from the reigning prince, their title fades away, till at 
length it is thought time 1t should yield possession of their lands, and make way for the 
advancement of the rising generation, Ed ut aeu iy Ghee v E ae eee E es 
11. [ have seen a similar line of policy in operation in the petty Rajpoot states of Eastern 
Malwah; and it should seem, from the habit of providing by grants of land for the youn 
branches of the reigning family, and for the distinguished servants of the state, that the 
power and integrity of no ancient dynasty in India could have been preserved for so many 
generations, as we know from history that many of them have existed, if some such system 
bad not always prevailed in their domestic policy: 5: = 7050: coc 6 Tt 
12, In practice it will no doubt be found, that no fixed principle bas ever been acted upon 
by native governments, to prevent the dismemberment of their possessions, and many prin- 
cipalities have, in fact, fallen to pieces, and have left no name behind them, but what is 


handed down by tradition, or recorded in the legends of the native bards. But from expe- ` 


rience of what has passed, and is passing, before our eyes, we may feel assured that, as 
was the case in Europe, while a contest for power between the sovereign and the feudal 
aristocracy constituted the chief feature of their history for several generations, and it ‘de- 
pended almost entirely upon the vigor or the weakness of the reigning prince whetber his 
power was absolute and his resources commensurate to the circumstances of his dominions, 
or that bis royalty was reduced to a pageant, and the revenues of his territory were parcelled 
out among the powerful nobility of the realm, so in this country has it depended mainly 
upon the character of the prince on the throne, whether he should slumber through his ' 
reign and allow the power and resources of bis dominions to be ‘usurped by ambitious 
favorites and relations, or, by his own energy and decision, should reduce the refractory 
Jagheers with the territory of the state, and rewarding with a portion of his resumptions the 
services of his own immediate dependents. °° "' 77^ c7 POE 
13. History aud experience will, I am convinced, be found opposed to the notion of 
hereditary right in the possession of their estates by the jagheerdars and rent-free tenants in , 
general in most parts of India; and the British Government has surely committed an error 
always in acknowledging such a right where it did not previously exist, unless we can show . 


jagheerdars to submission, augmenting his own power and resources by the reunion of their ` 


E 


that it bas thereby gained any advantages ae to the sacrifice of power and resources | 


which it has made. But, from the policy 

no addition to our strength or reputation, that might not have been secured without that 

sacrifice. , Reels AE a ho Sos S 
14. The states of Bundelcund, though not within the sphere of my control, present such y 


an anomaly to the relations which had ever existed in India between the sovereign and the. ' 


great military tenants, rajahs and jagheerdars, that I may be excused for noticing the fact, . 
that they possess a tract of country capable of yielding an annual Revenue of little less ; 
than a crore of rupees, surrounded on all sides but one by territory in our immediate occus, 


pation; that we are at the expense of maintaining troops within the province to preserve - .. 


tranquillity in their estates, and by the military force that we are obliged to maintain beyond. 
their frontier protect them altogether from external danger; and that, notwithstanding the : 
security we thus afford them, and the perpetual succession to their estates in their own 


t has been too often pursued, we can boast of -; 


* 


& 


families, which we have de novo and graciously guaranteed to, them, they contribute not a ` : 


man nor a rupee to help us to protect them, or to reimburse us for the expense already ine , 
curred in precy them. In our original settlements with these chieftains, in lieu of the 
service which they would have engaged to perform, or of the tribute which, according to 
usage, they might have been called upon to pay, all that. the British Government demanded 
from them, as a duty to the State, was that the should protect the Company’s tanitory in 
Bundelcund, by preventing the passage of any Tostile force through their jagheers, which 
then surrounded it. The events of a later period have absolved then from that obligation, . 
by extending the Company’s rule, and by the establishment of several military stations in 
the territories situated beyond tbe frontier of Bundelcund, which province now presents the 
singular spectacle of an extensive and very productive country in the heart of our territory, 
enjoying, at the expense of the British. Government, the same protection which we give to 
our own districts, and contributing nothing, in any shape whatever, to the State which 
protects it, while our subjects in the reserved parts of that province have been taxed almost 
to the last farthing, and are impoverished by the excessive demands which. the State has 
imposed on their resources. The chieftains who enjoy these advantages may almost be said 
to have been absolved of their allegiance also to the Supreme Government; for in our 
treaties with them a tone of equality is observable which they would never have assumed, 
: an 
" es 


dg 


` 
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and we should not have admitted, if both parties had th i j iti 
rre ror ait duri oth p ie had then understood their relative position, 
15. If our unbounded liberality had increased their good will and loyalty, we should still 


have paid too high a price for such advantages; but it appears very doubtful whether, in ` 


. the unnatural position in which they are placed relatively to the Supreme Governme ei 
feelings towards us can be more likely to conduce to E advantage, than if they rata 
they might do, & part of our system, and were looked upon as our omrah, or nobility, instead 
of being accounted, as they seem to be, foreign princes; and if we gein nothing in feelin 
and opinion, we are sad losers in every other consideration of policy ; for though in case o 
need we are allowed by treaty to call for their support, we should derive little or no advan- 
tage from the undisciplined rabble that they would. bring to our standard, compared to what 
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17 Nov. 1858. 


might have been expected from well-equipped contingents kept constantly in our servi 
or ten the troops we might have maintained with the yearly tribute which de ought pa " 


+ pay tous, 0 ee b ls s i z «oe ry 

16. Having, in the foregoing observations, attempted to show that the plan contemplated 
by the Government of Bombay, of rendering the tenures of jagheerdars perpetual, ia cone 
trary to ancient practice, and that, where it has been followed by the British Government 
‘on a large scale, its effects have not been beneficial, I shall proceed to make some remarka 
on the smaller jagheerdars, to whom Government, I presume, chiefly alludes, and to the 
settlements made with them, and the present effects of those settlements... .. - 

.17. Tenures of this kind were most frequent in the Saugor District, where, under the 
former Goveroment, the jagheerdars all paid tribute or performed military service. The, 


principle upon which all our settlements were made with them was, that it was expedient 


to take lands from them in lieu of their tribute, and that as the services of their undisciplined . 


horse and foot were useless to us, we should dispense with them, and calculating the expense 
of maintaining the guota which each individual bad, formerly furnished, should make a 
further resumption of lands, the income of which would be equal to that expense. Acting 


upon this principle, more than half of the lands of most jagheerdars was resumed, and fey : 
C 


were left in possession of the remainder without any burden or obligation whatever. , 


thus violently tore asunder the link that might have connected this class with our Govern- _ 


ment, and instead of retaining them as our vassals, made them the enemies of our rule, .For 


this act of our administration I consider myself alone to blame; but I acted, as I thought, . 


conformably to the principles which I was instructed, to follow, and by the resumptions made 
under my orders and control, I increased the public Reyenue nearly two lacs of rupees per 
annum. [tis subsequent epee which has satisfied my mind of the great impolicy of 
humbling this higher order of our subjects, and diminishing the attachment of a set of men 
who, though they could not have served, or sent their relations and dependents to serve, in 
our regular armies, might have furnished us with a species of soldiery useful for all the pur- 
poses of police and internal government, as economical as that we have substituted for it, 
and possessing the great advantage of being natives of the country, and forming a bond of 
connexion between us and their original masters, °°) "^. f et 
18. In the Nerbudda districts the plan of settlement adopted with the jagheerdars of the 


former Government was to require from: them payment of two-thirds of the estimated net 


produce of their land, leaving them in the possession of their jagheers, and in the enjoyment — ' 


of one-third of the rent derivable from them. ' There and in Saugur, the lands left in the pos- 
session of the jagheerdars, have been confirmed to them for life only. We have in no 
- instance expressly recognized them as heritable property, and though it may generally be 
good policy to allow the heirs to succeed, I cannot perceive any adequate advantage that 
would result from formally renouncing the right of Government to resume their lands, in con- 
sideration of a nuzerana, or fine, or for any other similar consideration. | Mc 
19. If the British Government was already disposed to grant with a liberal hand, to 
deserving individuals, a portion of the Jands which have reverted to the state, on the death 
of tenants for life, or which have been or may be hereafter resumed, under circumstances 
similar to those stated in the foregoing paragraph, we might confirm the existing jagheerdars 
in their nt possessions, though it would then be a more equitable mode of taxation to 
require from them a small annual quit rent, proportionate to the income of their estates, than 


to subject them to the uncertain operation of & fine on succession. But I can by no means © 


admit the principle, that by the perpetual alienation of all the lands now held in jagheer, or 
on other rent-free tenure, the Government should for ever tie its hands from the exercise of 
its liberality towards individuals who have deserved and obtained its favour. -` i 

20. That we have already in our immediate occupancy as much land as it is salutary that 
we should retain in our own hands, may, as a general axiom, be very true. But any one 
who casts his eye over the map of India may perceive, that while in some quarters the 
Government is almost the only landlord, in others of great extent we do not occupy an acre 
of ground. And to derive any general advantage from the influence it is supposed we might 
exercise over the people through the medium of a superior order attached to us, and depen- 
dent upon our Government for the landed property which gives them importance, it would 
be necessary that this class should exist, with equal advantages and means of serving us, in 
all parts of the empire, To confirm, therefore, the jagheers now held in a quarter where 
they abound, and thereby to curtail our own power of introducing them where they are more 
wanted, would, in legislating fora mighty empire, be to defeat the very end which we ie 2 

: DO ar TENERO I UERSUM TCU RUNE SUE 

* Including the present districts of Saugur, Hutlah, and part of Rehly. 
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view from such a measure, and to perpetuate the unequal distribution of rent-free tenures, 
Appendix, No. 111. which it ought to be our object to correct. . : 
— 21. I should ill discharge my duty, however, because I should act contrary.to my own 
Fine on Renewal of conviction of what is right and conformable to the honour and interest of Government, if I 
Grants Alienating advocated the resumption of more lands in the territories under my control, unless [ under- 
Land Revente stood that Government was satisfied with the portion of the soil which we uirendy hold, and 
i was prepared, on resuming lands from an individual, to bestow them on another, or to keep 
ap generally on a scale not less than at present, the lands exempt from direct assessment, 
and devoted to the maintenance of the higher classes of out native subjects. — 
2a. There can be no man of observation and experience who does not coneut with the 
Governor of Bombay in regretting the effects of our administration, in eo far as it hus a tens 
dency to destroy the middle and upper orders of society, The evil effects of the system we 
have pursued are discernible every where, not only in the decay and disaffection of the ancient 
families, but in the absence of all that public spirit, which, with adequate means at their 
disposal, has under former dynasties led the class of which E speak to expend their super- 
fluity on works of ornament and utility. Such works are not to be expected from the great 
chieftains, whose tenures alone we seem to respect, for they, in maintaining en ostentatious 
state beyond their means, are poly overwhelmed. with debt, They have almost always 
been execrated by that class of gentry whom we ate every day annihilating, at 
23. And however lamentable it may be to reflect that under out sway all such mobue 
inents of public spirit are fast falling to decay, while few or none are in progress to supply 
their place, this is but one of the evil effects of our system of administration, The state of 
Society is undergoing a most unfavourable change, from the loss of a respectable middle 
order, and apparently there is no class rising up to supply the void which the want of it 
creates. Out of our great towns and cities there generally stands no one between the Govern- 
fnent and the poor potail, and his poorer asamees, and those who once filled the middle space 
are becoming every day more impoverished, and can exert their little remaining influence 
over the lower orders only by inspiring them with dissatisfaction and aversion to out Tule. 
24. In this part of India, in just the same aa that we have reduced the incomes of 
this class, and that our civil and military establishments ate on & lower scale than those that 
were maintained by out predecessors, do we find that trade stagnates and declines, and that 
eur Land Revenue sinks below its former level. Of the produce of the soil, all that we ex 
pend, or that we leave others to expend in the country, increases the value of the aggregate 
roduce, because it creates a demand for that fot which the produce may be exchanged, and 
In the same manner that a tity is tendered rich and forthmg by the incomes expended it 
it, will a district become so in proportion to the local expenditure, and no kind of expen- 
diture can be so generally beneficial as that which consists in the diffussion of private 
income. i 
- 95. Although, therefore, Y may have added two lacs of mpees pet annum to the Govem- 
füent rent-oll, it by no means follows that Government fs a gainer to that amount, - Had 
that sum, or had one half of it been left to circulate through the hands of those by whom it 
was Hamer enjoyed, it would not have been all lost to the state, even in a pecuniary point 
of view, and it would politically have maintained in theit former situation the class whose 
Joss ot humiliation f see reason to deplore. —. ia i 
26. But as to the main question, whether we should perpetuate the present oretan as 
it exists, or seek to create a new class td supply its place, it must be allowed that if we adopt 
the plan suggested by the Govetnot of Bombay, the Revenue it would yield must be very 
insignificant if it should be determined not to levy the nuzerana from those jagheerdars of 
chiefs who have hitherto been treated by us as independant, though entirely dependent 
upon us for protection. And it will remain to be ascertained whether the pem class of 
- Jagheerdars, whom we have not yet treated as independent, is such as from all considerations 
of state policy we ought to prefer, to the exclusion of all othets; and to arrive at a rational 
conclusion on this point, we must come to a clear understanding às to the benefits to ba 
derived by the Government and by the country at large from the existence of such a clase, * 
27. The first Y conceive to be the creation ot conformation of an order well disposed 
from principle and interest to our Government, who will considet their own existence and 
welfare dependent on the permanency of our rule, and will consequently, as far es their 
influence extends, instil similar feelings and ideas into the minds of the people. 
28. And the second object must be, to possess, in the heart of all out territories, men who 
will expend their incomes in the encouragement of trade and manufactutes, or will devote 
their superfluities to the embellishment of the country, and the comfort and convenience of 
the people, by the erection of bridges and serais, and the construction of wells, tanks and 
aqueducts, and other works of public utility. me 
‘2g. The present jagheerdars, those holding well-endowed offices, and the priesthood, whd 
have at their disposal extensive fands appropriated to the maintenance of the teligious 
establishments of the country, were all raised to their present rank and influence by oar 
predecessors. They cannot, therefore, look up to this Government as the fountain of thei 
pony All their recollections and associations tonnect hem with the dynasties which 
ave been subverted by us; and as we have conferred upon them nothing, and what they 
retain by our sufference has been confirmed to them by a cold acknowledgment of their 
right as defined by Regulations, rather than by & manifestation of our grace and favour, we 
cannot, with any knowledge of human nature, rely upon much attachment or good will from 
them, or that they will be tikely to encourage such sentiments in our favour among the- 
people over whom they possess any influence, Their feelings of gratitude and affection 
must lean towards the families of their original benefactors, who are in general our impa: 
: '' ' cable 
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cable enemies; and it must be a long time ere such feelings will be worn out, and that, jn = —————— 
the event of real danger to aur power, we could calculate on their faithful adherence to qur. Appendix, No, 111. 
4&use, be : — 
30. Wa deceive ourselves therefore if we look to this class as & bulwark of our streneth Letter of 
from any community of interesta that it is desirable to establish between us and them; and TH. Maddock, esq. 
if we reflect that those who for the most part influence their feelings and guide their cone “47 Nov. 1828, ° 
duct, their priests and their bankers, are of all men in India the most inimical to our rule, 
we can feel no confidence that they are likely to become our most loyal subjects. 
31. Noris this clase likely, I ‘conceive, to promote in any eminent degree the second 
object for which it is calculated, the usefu] distribution of wealth in the construction of 
works ornamental to the country, and beneficial to the people. Most of the jegheerdats and 
great officers of the late governments retain only s portion of their estates and incomes, and 
ough some few of them may have been left in the full possession of what they before | 
ostensibly enjoyed, they all depended, under a native government, for a portion of their in- 
Gomes on uncertain funds, derived from military expeditions, from plunder, aud from various ` 
confiscations ; and they wa bare assumed a style of living which they cannot now afford 
to keep up; but from the difficulty of reducing their establishments, and their aversion to 
relinquish any part of that which constitutes their state and consequence, they are generally 
involved in debt, and are unable, however well they may feel disposed, to disburse any cop 
siderable sums in grand and useful undertakings; and while their embarrassments lead to 
the oppression and impoverishment of their ryots, their incomes serve only ta pay the inte- 
rest of their debts and the wages of too many idle retainers about their persons. ^ ' . ’ 
. 32. For the reasons already stated, I think that to make a perpetual settlement with the 
pen holders of land and office, and for a trifling and uncertain Revenue to guarantee 
M their heirs for ever in all that they now enjoy, would be in the highest degree 
impolitio, adn SES uS 
33. I at the same time believe such a measure to be perfectly unnecessary for securing the 
object at which it aims, thé existence of a middle and upper class of society to as great an 
extent as at present. To form a native aristocracy more attached than the present race of 
Jagheerdars to our Government, more dependent on its prosperity, better calculated to support ' 
it, and which will be more likely to conciliate our subjects, and benefit them by its disburses 
ments, will not, I imagine, be found an undertaking of such difficulty as is supposed. ; 
:84. If the lapsed estates of the jagheerdars of former governments could but be declared 
a fund disposable for the purpose, we should have ample means at our disposal to reward 
merit and services to the state, and to provide for the rise and support of families that will 
have reason to be grateful and attached to us now, and whose descendants will look back to 
our rule for every thing that is honourable in their history, and will feel that red depend upon 
2 bri pe of the British power for their wealth, their rank, and ell that they deem 
valuable, . ." Puit ' ; , 
' 85. It is inferred in the Paper before me, that such a class, created and maintained b 
the grace of the British Government, would not command that degree of respect, en 
ossess that influence over tbe great mags of the people, which the present jagheerdars enjoy. 
he latter may have the advantage in their longer connexion with the people, but it ia 
difficult to conceive why men, elevated for their merit to situations of rank and power under 
the British Government, should be unable to command the respect of the people, as well as 
those who had risen to rank under the depredations of the Mahrattas, or during the anarchy - 
which for many years previous to our rule prevailed in this quarter. No people exist whose 
tespect and admiration depend more upon rank and power, and the display which accom- 
panies them, than the natives of India, and who will sooner falt under the influence of a 
Dew master, And the British Government would have & wide field for its selection, and 
would often elevate men who, from family, and caste, and education, and acquirements, are, 
in eve ii superior to the existing Jagheerdars. i LM. 
36, It will also be infinitely more conducive ta the reputation of the British Government 
to depart from that system of parsimony which it has Titherto observed, in rewarding and 
honouring its native subjects who have deserved its favour, and instead of mrapectng only 
the grants of former rulers, to become itself the fountain of wealth and distinction. ` There 
may at present be a peculiar necessity for retrenchment and economy, and as long as they 
are restricted to European establishments, the country cannot suffer from them, but if the 
system is qued so as to diminish the emoluments of native officers, the effects must be 
detrimenta . Itis to office alone that our Indian subjects can look forward as a path to 
fortune under our administration, and the more high situations we have to offer them, and . 
the greater we make the permanent rewards by which we acknowledge their faithful services, 
the mote shall we benefit the country, and the better will be our chance of arresting the 
vapid decay of that elass, without which it is allowed that no society can be in a healthy 
condition. Official employment under the British Government is what ought to be the chief 
ambition of all our subjects of rank and of smal) fortune, and if we had sufficient situations 
of value for them ta al there cam be no doubt that such would be the case, and that we — 
should be able to maintain in respectability many old families which are fast falling iuta 
poverty and ruin. ' ] 
37. But if the emoluments attached to office are almost universally on so low a scale aa 
to offer no inducement to the higher classes to become candidates for them, we not only lose 
the opportunity of employing these classes, and of enabling them to retain theie place im 
society, we not only deprive ourselves very unwisely of their services, but we are adopting 
a system, the inevitable tendency of which is to impoverish the rest of our subjects. For the 
encouragement of arts and manufactures, and for promoting every species of labour which 
73 ill. (484 administers 
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‘administers to luxury end the comforts of mankind, some classes of people must possesy 
Appendix, No, 111. incomes which will furnish them with the power of consuming such articles, If few or 
cme none are allowed the means of procuring more than the necessaries of life, there will he 
Fine on Renewal of Jittle or no demand for anything beyond the mere necessaries of life. The salaries which we 
Grants Alienating bestow upon our native servants are spent entirely in the country, and encourage, in propor. 
Land Revente. * tion to their atuount, the productions of the country, and iù this respect they should be 
contrasted with the salaries of European officers, a small portion only of which is devoted 

to encouraging the industry of India. ‘ Cof Von ced ics d 

98. In preference therefore to the plan recommended by the Governor of l Bombay for the 
maintenance ef a higher order in society, I would, with great deference to such high 
authority, suggest, that in proportion as the lapse of pensions and jagheers will enable 
Government to meet the expense incident to such a system, it may authorize a scale of 
salaries for native functionaries much more liberal than exists at present, and sanction the 

rinciple of always rewarding their faithful and approved services by adequate grants of 
din jagheer, I feel a thorough conviction, from .my partial knowledge of society in 
India, chat such a change of system would do far more towards increasing the teputation 
and confirming the power of this Government, than has been effected by all our liberalit 
in sanctioning the alienations of our predecessors. And it seems to me out of the nature 
cf things that it should be otherwise, for when our word has once been given for the 
guarantee of former grants, the munificence of the act is shortly forgotten, and an idea of 
chartered right takes place of feelings of gratitude; but under such a system as I have 
suggested its operation would be constant, not only in exciting gratitude for past favours, 
but in fixing the future hopes and ambition of the highest orders of our subjects upon 
the bounty of our Government, and keeping alive among them a spirit of good will and 
riding of dependence on our prosperity, and on the permanence of British: power in 
ndia. , d ^ \ 

39. The nature of the subject on which I am addressing you, involving considerations of 
the most vital importance to the welfare of India, and to the future stability of our Govern» 
ment, has led me into the foregoing detail, which, though it may have exceeded the bounds 
designed by Government for my observations, embraces but a small portion of what might 
be advanced in explanation of my view of the subject, and in advocating the expediency of 
euch a change of system in the administration of this empire, as will most effectually secure 
the advantages contemplated by Sir Jobn Malcolm, without entailing any sacrifice, or the 
future relinquishment, of the pue prerogative of a government, the just exercise of its 
bounty and munificence. I have only to add, that I see no objection to the acceptance of 
moderate offerings from jagheerdars and others, who succeed to a valuable inheritance of 
any kind; butas we have already reduced the incomes o! such persons too greatly in this 
quarter, it is not to be expected that those offerings would amount to more than a very 
trifling sum. If it is proposed to raise a revenue from the jagheerdars it will be better, au 
I have mentioned before, that it should be taken in the shape of a moderate annual quite 
Tent. $ " rs " í 

40. Before and during the period that I was in charge of the Bundelcund agency, nuzers 
were never rejected, whether offered on a first interview, on receiving a kbillut, or on occa- 
sions of succession. The practice has probably been discontinued since Government ex- 
pressed a wish that the interchange of presents should altogether cease. When I placed 
the two sons of the late Doorjem Sing of Myhere in possession of the jagheers allotted to 
them, and bestowed khilluts upon them, on the occasion | received thorn each thakoor a 
nuzer of 100 gold mohurs, The late Nawaub of Bhopal presented a nuzer on his acces- 
sion, and the present Nawaub will do the sawe on being invested with a kbillut. These 
offerings are proper and indispensable, as a mark of allegiance from all chieftains and 
princes who are not bond fide in a stat of independence. But from any state, on the de- 
pendence and service of which the British Government has a claim, it would be better or 
every principle of justice and policy to call for its quota of troops, or a yearly money pay-" 
ment in lieu of them, than to subject successors to the musnud to the payment of a heavy 
fine, which might involve them in debt at the commencement of their reign, and prove the 
source of embarrassment to them for many years afterwards. A 


. 41. On the whole, I am of opinion that the prohibition of taking nuzers from such per” 
sons may very safely be dispensed with, and the only evil that would now attend the adop* 
tion of the native practice in that respect, would arise from its long discontinuance, for if, 

. as I believe is always the case, the offering that has, been rejected by the European func- 
tionary is now distributed among his native ser ants, it is probable that if he were to accept 
it, a further disbursement would be necessary to those who have been long used to expect 
such a perquisite, and that the individual makirg the offering would be subject to a double 
payment. Eod , l 


42. With respect to the inferior order of persons, the propriety of levying, fines from 
whom I proposed to discuss asa subject distinct from that relating to the jagheerdars, I , 
bave only to observe, that it does. not appear to me to follow that, because it is our duty 
to tax, in some shape or other, those who are protected by the State in the enjoyment of 
jagheers held from the State, and who contribute in no other way to the exigencies of the 
empire, it should therefore be proper or necessary to subject to a similar impost publie 
officers of any description, who, in return for what they receive, are required to perform 
some duty, and to devote some portion of their time and talents to the public service. And 
with regard 10 our potaile, their succession, I regret to say, is seldom a matter of such value 
as to form a subject of taxation. . : 
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^ 43» With respect to these classes, I can seq no other objection to accepting from theri on 
succession to office, or to dhe charge of estates, the trifling offerings whieh ey an i 
sent, but. that, as I have just observed, the acceptance of them by the Ewopean dhcee 
may makea double payment necessary. 5... . TOP." ee ee 
144. I should however only agree ta the revival of this practice, because it is conformable 
; £o the usages.of the country, end | doubt whether any good effecta are likely, after so long 
'& Buspension, to fallow.its revival. With this. class, particularly with our potails and the 
lower order of our subjects in fo we have gained reputation by not requiring a fee on 
Admission to our presence, and by the abolition of all uncertain demands upon their purses, 
and it would therefore probably not be advisable to accept nuzers on one occasion, lest our 
doing [4 mp lead persons s ign in offering them on others. APT. 
n 45. The Revenue that would be derived from this source would be insignificant in amount 
t ind beneath the consideration of Government, ., ^ ,- eR M. a TONN 
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vudlits pe ae Dore “ish HER eb ae yet "A e Sonet bus Biss i se Naas 
o Landed Tenures and Revenue Settlements. ; 
wii tin ben Sea GE pe a NM ese tte gs e "EE r 
uode A oa ud $a s Anu i Soa ae tne i eae UP 
irs vce» Appendix, No. 112, oe a ae 
n dito Y dapidus ht ieu up oo Lack Oe ol sor deeded 
nvdensiebea “adie pits Dade sod Wut week do fue rr Sef Obey dine Sata be v D ^ 
potasio en a'g MINUTE by the Governor, dated the 15th August 1921, =, > Appendix, No. 112. 
Tux district of Broach has been &o ably reported on, and its general system is «o fully Minute 
` known, that did not think it necessary to give up toit more of the little time I had remain- by the MN 
: + ing than six days: my obsetvations on it must therefore be very brief." © 77! 25 April 1821.' 


`+ "e Thete can bini be a greater contrast than. between the districts beyond the Myhee 
! and the old part of Broach. In the latter there are no meewassies and scarcely any grassias, 
ze fittle variety in the soil and’ produce, no diversity in thé modes ‘of asséssment, no unautho- 
** pised alienations, no sewaddees, no taxes beyond the land-tex, but what are merely nominal, 


** The Revenue system, thoagh awe defective, has been long established and unchanged, : 


"7 The Adawlut is exempt even from. the few objections that exist to it beyond the Myhee: it 
is well understood by all classes, and seems both useful end popular. ^ O " — ^-^ 
ste When I say that there are scarcely any gressias, I mean such grassias as aré common to 
-+ the westwaid, who possess villages and talooks of theif own. ' Here there are only four of 
‘five pf this description, and they have no separate jurisdiction, either in theory or in prece 
"There aré other persons who beat the name of grassias; but they have only portions 
i’ “of land or pecuniary claims in different villages. ^ The land is cultivated on favourable terms 


i 


¥' Tike thosé called 
> beld ryotwar.  ’ , : 
The assessment is made entirely by villages, without any inquiry into the circumstances 

>, of individuals. ' Oné of the hereditary Revenue officers is sent to inspect the crops of each 
^, harvest. He makes a statement of the’ quantity of land cultivated with each sort of pro- 
1i duce by each ryot, and calculates the quantity of each sort that will be produced im each 
field. "The sum of these gives the whole amount of each sort of grain produced in the vib- 

« lage- "The collector compares this with the producé of last year, and then compares the 
‘+ matket price of each article with that of last year} after which he looks at the sum paid by 
‘the village for last year, and if he finds that the crops are moré abundant, or the price mie 

he puts à proportionate increase on the Revenue. The general principle is to take half of 
the money produced by the sale of the crops, and leave the rest to the ryot. The whole of 

| , the calculations I have mentioned are in fact only made at the second harvest ; a considerable 
„+ part of the first consists of rice crops, and in making the estimate for them, it is usual to 
,. Charge the land at 20 rupees a begah, whatever may be the state of the crops. ‘This charge 
; is double the rent of the best tice land, and a deduction tó the amount of one-half the sunt 

; collected on account of it is made from the Government's claim, on account of the second 
.» harvest, The only object of this over-assessment is to secure a large portion of the Revenue 
', at an early period of the year. I am not sure that the practice exists in all the pergunnahs. 
his first payment is called dhaunger towjee, If the potail consenta to the eum fixed by 

the collector for the Revenue of the village, nothing more is wanting to complete the settle- 

" g35—HI. i ` 4b ; , ment. 
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ment. Although the names of the ryots are written down in the estimate, for the sake of 
marking the fields they cultivate, the collector does not interfere in assessing them; that is 
afterwards done by the potail, who explains what each ryot has to pay to the tullatee, and it 
rests with the latter officer to collect it. The collection 1s made by securing the wliole pro» 
duce of the harvest at the village corn-yard, where it remains under Government officers 
until the Revenue is paid. It is not however necessary that the whole should be paid before 
any is removed : on the contrary, a ryot may remove a portion of his produce as soon as he 
can pay the price of it, and when his payments are equal to the whole demand against him 
he may remove the whole. The poteil is guided in making his assessment by the former 
payments of the ryots, among whom he distributes the increase of the year in proportion to 
the amount of their rents. The same tenures of khattabundy and gunwut are in use here 
as in Kaira; but the custom of having a portion of vouta, or highly-assessed land in each ` 
khatta, is cenfined to some villages in this collectorate, * Both are liable to increase when 
the Revenue of the village is increased, but not otherwise. A ryot from whom a potail 
required an increase in other circumstances would complain to the collector; but from the 
dependence of the tullatee on the potail, and from the mode of settlement in which the col- 
lector has so little occasion to watch over the correctness of village accounts, it would pro- 
bably not be easy for him to ascertain whether the ryot’s complaint was well-founded. The 
above applies to an undivided village (or senja, as it is called in Kaira) in baugder villages, 
nirwa in Kaira, The increase is divided into as many portions as there are baugs, and the 
baugdars apportion them among their polidars, who levy them on their ryofs. There seems 
at one time to have been a general beegotee of four rupees on all the land except the 
sandy soils near the sea, which paid only three-and-a-half per beegah, and some rich tracta 
on rivers, which paid from six to 12; but it does not seem to be acted on now, the Govern- 
ment Revenue being regulated by the state of the crops and of the market, and all the 
demands being regulated by the Government Revenue. Every village account now exhibits 
a great variety of rates of beezotee, and each of those is liable to frequent change, > — 
t is always difficult to guess whether the assessment is light or heavy. On the plan here 
adopted, it is utterly impossible. An increase of four lacs and a half has taken place this 
last year: a circumstance that I cannot contemplate with pleasure, while the sources of the. 
Revenue and the principles of the increase are so completely in the:dark. Until within: 
these three years, there is reason to think that the assessment was light; bnt in appearance 
the country falls far short of the western districts; though almost every spot of it is cul- 
tivated, yet the total absence of hedges and of trees, except close to villages, makes it seem 
naked. The villages are entirely built of unburnt bricks, and though , Compared to 
most in India, have notbing of the comfort and solidity of those beyond the Myhee. . The 
dress of the inhabitants is not so inferior, and they seem a quiet, industrious, and respectable 
race of men. Considerably more than three-fourths of the villages in tbis district are ma- 
naged on the baugdar or pirwa plan; and in the Broach pergunnahs, as well as in Jam- 
boosur and Ahmood, the minor pottidars form a great majority of the cultivators. In the 
Broach pergunnah there are 96 villages which bave not a single cultivator besides the potti- 
dars ; but there are some baugdar villages in which the heads of the baugs, five or eix im 
number, are the only persons who hold by that tenure, all the lands being cultivated by com- 
mon ryots, either rhattadars or gunwutheeas, ERR E 
The tullatee regulation can scarcely be said to be introduced here.“ The tullatees keep 
their accounts in the old form; and although they are considered as Government officers 
much. more than in the Deccan, and are often removed and appointed by the collector, they 
seem to be much more closely connected with the potaila than in Abmedabad and Kaira, and 
more likely to conceal than to expose any frauds of the village management. 
The pergunnahs of Jamboosur and Ahmood resemble the old possessions almost in all 
respects but these. Although there has been no settlement, the alienated lands are still 
unexamined, and the rents of those unalienated are consequently, in many cases, far above 
their natural height. In one village the tulput land pays 90 rupees à beegah, which can 
only be defrayed by immense receipts from rent-free fad. , The character and condition of 
the people does not seem so different in these pergunnahs as one would expect from. tha 
tyranny of the Peishwa’s government. I may here observe, that the Baroda perguanab, 
though still subject to all the defects of the native system, and although it bas for these last 
‘ten years notoriously been oppressed, is yet, in the appeafance of the country, the villages, 
and the inhabitants, at least equal to the best parts of the Kaira district. This may be sup- 
posed to be the effect of former good government; but when the history of the Guicowar 
family is recollected, it will be difficult to say when that good government, could have 
existed. It is extremely difficult to account for this circumstance. I can see no advantage 
the Brodrah pergunnah has enjoyed, except tranquillity in the neighbourhood of a capital, 
and yet I have little doubt that, as far as concerns the comfort of the ryots, it is among 
the most flourishing spots in all India. The Guicowar country south of Broach, though 
farmed by the same man as Brodrah, is in a state of great poverty and oppression. ' The 
most striking defects in the mode of assessment in Broach are its uncertainty and its irre- 
gularity. It is uncertain, because it depends on the hasty estimate of an ameen, liable to 
be mistaken, and still more liable to be corrupt, , 1f the collector disregards the estimate, 
and proceeds on his own opinion and on secret information, the uncertainty is increased, he 
is as much in the dark as before, and the potails are Jess acquainted with the principles on 
which he proceeds, consequently less able to convince him of any mistake. It is unequal, 
because the ameen may be led by corruption or other motives to favour some villages and ` 
throw the burden on the rest; and still more, because the assessment is made on the general 
state of the village, without regard to the circumstances of individuals, and may mme 
ear 
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bear heavy on a man who has a bad erop, while it is light on one who is more fortunate, 
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When the villages are held by baugdars, this evil is in some degree inseparable from the Appendix, No. 112. 


‘system, but it might be easily amended .in the other villages; and even in those of the 
baugdars the evil is at present unnecessarily aggravated, by the practice of making the 
whole settlement with one, or a very few baugdare, who by concert with the tullatee gene- 
rally contrive to keep the.assessment .of their own lands and throw it on their neighbours. 


"That the assessment. is. subject :to increase and decrease, as the ai are good or bad, is 
0 


not perhaps an evil; for though. it increases the fluctuations.to the Government, it. dimi-, 
nishes it to the ryot, -in,whose condition a fixed rent with fluctuating crops would occasion 
more variation. than the present plan. : If, however, the assessment were light, it would be, 
of advantage to him also to have it fixed, as his chance of gain would be increased without 


: a corresponding risk of loss. The loss to Government by a light beegotee would in time be - 
' made up-by the improvement of the land, which would raise the second class to the first; 


- potails, but the ri 


but an immediate indemnification would be procured, by transferring the corrupt profits of 
the ameens to the: treasury. : I would not, however, venture on the measure of fixing a 
beegotee. : I would. rather propose, in the first instance, the appointment of en intelligent 


‘and experienced Revenue officer.as collector, to inquire into the present state of the assess-, 


ment, and report .ceses where it appeared too high, too low, or unequal. In any of those. 
cases I would revise the beegotee by means of a punchayet of the villages, superintended- 
by a Government officer, and liable to be corrected. by another punchayet in case of error. 
I would arrange for a vigilant supervision, perhaps by means of European assistants, and 
would then leave the beegotee unaltered, unlese when there was an evident and considerable 
improvement in the village; and even then, it would be in no way heavy to raise the assess- 


_ment., In cases where the present assessment seemed tolerably reasonable and equally levied, 


I would merely record the details of it, and fix it sọ as to prevent the collector’s altering, 
except in. such cases as have been mentioned. The settlement would still be with, the 
ights of every ryot would be known and fixed, and both the collector and 
the Adawlut could at once afford redress in case of oppression, o o h o0: 0; s n 
The above applies to singa: villages. Jt would be difficult to.introduce.the proposed 
equality of assessment in baugdar ones; but as it is usual for flourishing baugdars volun- 
tarily to take part. of the. burden of their poorer brethren, and as there ere, 1 believe, in- 
stances ‘of. the Government making a new: division to equalize the ‘assessment, something 
might perhaps be done even in them, : It would be an improvement in Broach, if the ryots 
were allowed the option of moving their crops,.on giving security of other respectable 
people of. the same class, © 0. 06 6, cs Ra ue e sailor. aie 
-a The police of the Broach zillah appears to be:very good. .The offences are those of a Mud 
settled country: no gang robberies or invasions of, predatory coolies, The coolies, indeed, 
are among the most respectable cultivators: one out of four of the ameen potails is of 
that caste. The bheels occupy here the place of the coolies beyond the Myhee, but even 
they are not turbulent. + Robbers used sometimes to come in from Raj Perplee, and do still 
from Dehwaun, The rule that a village ig. responsible for stolen goods traced to it by a 


puggee, is not in force beresi uia cia "a 


e ud Mero d uae B Z 2 (signed) o. M. Elphinstone. 
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died A ; EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay, dated the 4th May 1825; i e ‘ 


`` Letter from, dated 23d February 1822, para. $3." Para. 22. Tuese accounts, ‘especially 
ta 103; ‘also letter 27th November 1822, para. those of the last year, present very favour- 
127 to 136.—Revenue accounts of Broach for able results, The minute of your president, 
1819-20, and 1820-21 contrasted with 1818-19; ` dated 25th of April 1821, presenting the 
and Gonera Elphinstone's Minute on the state reflections suggested by what came within 
9 S UE AU Dus ! his cognizance during a very short residence 


in the district, is a renewed proof of his intelligence and unremitting vigilance; but as you 


. have promised a full communication on ‘the subject of this district, when you transmit to 


us Major Williams's report, we shall defer till that time the remarks which the information 
before us may suggest. "In the meanwhile we cannot withhold the expression of our appro- 


` bation of the practical course of proceeding suggested in the minute of your president, 


` 93. We are fully satisfied that the very heavy assessment levied upon the first crop or 
harvest must depress cultivation; and as we are anxious that the improvement of the Reve- 
nue should depénd upon an extension of cultivation, and not upon a rigid exaction of 
a heavy demand, we trust that your earnest attention will be devoted to the remedy of this 
and the other defects adverted to in Mr, Elphinstone's minutes, . 
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' Minute 
by the Governor, 
25 April 1821. 
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' Appendix, No. 114.- aegis, da cid 


D 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bombay, dated bth November 1823. ^ 


` Para. 206. Ws have already Jaid before your Honourable Court a view of the. result of 


the surveys of the Broach, Hansoote and Occlasier pergunnahs,-- ` * d 
207. Lieutenant-colonel Williams’s report proceeds to afford a valuable body of informa 
tion on the whole collectorate. — MC M I SOPORE UR RE 


208, It comprehends the six pergunnahs already mentioned, containing Patet a 


Towns and villages =- =, = wm 9.5. -., 398... 
Houses - =. ~ ~ = oye ^ le DAMT. , 

A population of souls = =. = = > -' >.. =. 9239 

And an area of square British miles ~ | =.. s. .^ = 1319-99 decla, © 


averaging about 4 } inhabitants in each house, and Mod toa mue mile, excluding in that 
statement the villages the revenues and management of which have been entirely given np 
by the Government. ° B i b E, ‘ "i. rua 
. 209. After adverting to the distribution of the lands among the villages, to their boun 
daries, to the purgunnah and village officers, which are more or less complete in: each, 
and after describing the general classification of the soil, the extent and produce of each; 
the mode of cultivation, the rate of produce and prices, Lieutenant-eolonel Williams exhibits 
the result in a series of tables, the contents of which it seems alone necessary that we should 
exhibit, referring your Honourable Court to the report itself for detailed information on each 
ofthese points. — , a esc eNe ye Cu PEL ' 
210. The lands cultivated and fit for tillage in the six pergunnahs: ' qe PR 

Aggregate acres = = = = m u , ^ 545,419. 8. 28. 

The unproductive lands of all descriptions measure: =~ ' 387,806. 7, 15. 

And the area of the villages paying Revenue. » = 832,920. 3. a 
The whole pays a Revenue of rupees... = 19,57,399- a 
Averaging rupees e e'er rpo o: $. 3. 26.. 


under S Fopponisn that all the productive lands of the first of the above enumeration be 
assessable. . f Rot . : . ^ A 
- 211, By a reference to the table, your Honourable Court will perceive how much, the 
Broach pergunnah has the advantage over the others in the extent of its arable land; com- 
pa with the unproductive portion, nearly four-fifths of its entire area are cultivated and 
t for cultivation, and little more than one-fifth, including the pasturage, unfit for cul- 
tivation. e ur i EK > C d aam 
212. The Occlasier and Jumbooseer pergunnahs ere the next in value in this respect, 
the unproductive lands of the former amount to somewhat less, dnd of the latter to somewhat 
more, than half the quantity of the arable. a Rabe ey RES 
213.. In the other three districts the portions of each are nearly equal.. d e 
214. The average of the collectorate is about two parts uncultivated and fit for cultivation, 


` and one part unproductive, of the whole area. 


215. In the 22d paragraph, Lieutenant-colonel Williams enters into an elucidation of the 
inequality of the assessment on the productive lands of the different pergunnahs, in which, 
asa pr shown, the most extraordinary difference is,in the Dehej perguunah, where, not- 
withstanding that the soil is of an average equal to that of Broach, and equally favourably 
situated as a place of export, the assessment bears on the productive lands at the rate of 
rupees 1. 86 per begab, and in those of Broach at rupees 2. 2. 48 per begab. .. 

216. The value of the produce of a begah being next compared with the rates of the 
Government assessment, it is assumed that not more than one-sixth of the produce of all 
the arable lands goes to Government, the pasturage being “ entirely exempted. Noticin 
on this occasion the code of Meenu, which declares that of the produce of land a sixth . 
is the largest share which can be taken in ordinary circumstances,” Lieutenant-colonel 
Williams explains “that this calculation includes the alienated and rent-free lands; but 
these are, in fact, almost all directly or indirectly taxed; that the actual proprietor but in 
few instances cultivates himself, and the cultivators of it hold it on such terms as to assist 
materially in enabling them to pay their portion of the Government demande ; that it would ; 


-~ therefore be incorrect to exclude these Jands from the calculation, or to consider the publie 


demands as realized on the talput or acknowledged Government land alone,” a principle 
which would appear to have been recognised by your Honourable Court in the 65th paragraph 
of your despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 12th April 1815. i 

£17. If the alienated lands were excluded, and tha whole of the assessment laid on the 
Government land alone, the following would be the rate per begah, to which ia also annexed 
the rates per begah including those landa, viz. j: R : 


D 


Broach - - - 3.134 --- 2 2 48 
Occlasier -~ - 2 1 6 - - ~ 1 3 02 
Hansote - - = 2 3 §3 - ~ - 1 3 Bl 
Jambooseer ~- - £3 6 ~- + 1117 
: Amood =- - - 1021---02 l 
Dehej - = + 029g --- 0 1 86 


' 218, But, 


. can a 
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218, But as in the results which we have exhibited the cultivated and uncultivated - 
lands arè included, Lieutenant-colonel Williams inserts a table, showing the rate. per Appendix, No. 114a 
beegah at which the assessment would bear on the Government lands actually in cultivation agers 
at the time of the survey, including the arable and grass lauds, even that ascertained to’ Revenue Letter 
have beeu available for cultivation. We annex also the former rates, including the culti- from Bombay, 
vated and arable waste, for readier comparison : © Cos cs ts Pg G Novi 18a 


LE 


Broach => + Rsg 2. 58 - including the waste arable, Rag, 2 48 . m 
, se Ogclasiet er ee 88. BA m mom moro o go -1 3 o2. S 00 Wr 
. Hansoote « - .-8 1565 --------:-1j8 B. 
Jumbooseer See $9,939. v.m monum momo mum n 1 way D 
-~ Amood , = -.-1.0 88 monogo e e ee - 2-08 Bt ^. 
e Debej o 4 0.8 Bye we s - 2-01 86 - 


, 219. Anothor table is given, showing the popoio of the Revenue to the number of the: 
prenne villages, and population of the different collectorates under this Presidency, as ' 
at as theinformation at command admits of its being done. The greater Revenue derived 
from Broach compared with the other zillahsisstrkinge" ^7 ^ coo ZEE 
and 229,527 population, yields Ra.19,57,390 : 
e. 960323; - © -.*,- - 1640186 $ 


i Broach, with 6 pergunnaha, 417 ‘villages, 
Surat ,« 14. min 684 suos 


+ Kaira. eiL ee, 51 omm STILO = mee = = 17,58, . 

o Ahmedabad 11 =. = „= 1,077). =. 4:7. 550000. = m mie Hehe ; 

, N. Concan 46® = = = 2,111 ;- - = 420,000 va =, erim m; 13,47,87}. © Mehal 
7B. Concan 47 | m= $3991. 9 0,70032,3335 0-2 m ros. 1830054 

` Khandeish, 50. = 0 3,638. - - m mom mm or mn nim 1240974.. : 

Poona = 3g = - 7-383. 0550 7806, ooo T Turupa. 

'.Ahmednugger 44" =.= 9,628, r e p e mo om oom om mn n MB244428. | 

`a Carnatic « 26.0 =-=. - 2,870. ELI T 


“azo, By a comparison drawn in the OR BET li of the Revenue Survey of Guzerat 
with that of the Ceded Districts by Colonel Munro, the first point that calls for notice is the 
greater disproportion between the male portion of the population? in three of the collectorates 

, under Bombay, than prevails in the Ceded Districts, “Assuming that the Revenue paid to 
Government ‘is derived from the quantity of land in cultivation, both Government and 
M the rate per acre is, in. the Ceded Districts, Rs.1. 2; 13.; ditto in Broach,” 

8.0. 3. 75e EMEN EM CMM LEE EN 

ai ei are.19 alienated villages in the whole collectorate, of which five are enam — 
villages, entirely free of assessment. The total Revenue from the 19 villages’ amounta to, 
Ra. 62,314. 3. 94.; of which the Government receive as tribute from the wuzeefa and wanta 
villages, Ks. 9,500. 3, 0... The village charges, including tavra fees, are Rs. 13,405. 1. 50.4 
the proprietors enjoying, Rs. 39,410. 3. 44. Though we do not in any way interfere in the: 
Revenue management of those villages, our authority over them is the same as in the others; 
whilst there are four belonging to the Guicowar, situated within our limits, entirely inde- 
pendent of our sovereignty. P os ea ee en UN 

5,223. With the exception of ‘these 23 villages, the Revenue management of tha six per- > 

. gurinahs is universally the same, of the nature of which your Honourable Court are fully 
informed ; it is therefore only necessary to enumerate those paragraphe in which the systém 

` ds again described in the report under consideration, ^, ^ ^7 750 050r s 
~ 223. After describing the principles that characterize the bhagwar villages of Broach, 

Lieutenant-colonel Williams produces quotations to support his opinion, that the system is 

a part of the, general village constitution of Hindoostan, and which has-receivedlyout > ae 

Honourable Court's particular ‘approbation,’ as expressed in the 19th paragraph of your 

Revenue despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 16th December 1812. > t 

7 224. Comparing the bhagwar with the ryotwer system, the officer is of opinion, that whilst 

the former upholds unimpaired the effects of the latter by superseding the agency of the 

' potails as village representatives, it is calculated tà dissolve and to subvert that village con- 

stitution, and that interior arrangement and government, which are so consonant to the babits 

and usages of the people, so essential to their happiness, and which has been supported by: 

the opinions of so many distinguished authorities, contending that the village community ^ - 

Jone appreciate those contingencies which operate: in the interior distributions an 

payment of the annual assessment, and supporting the village system by many arguments, 

the advantages of which, he conceives, the survey is well calculated to unfold end to 

confirm. RE) Ap pede n Vs UNE eue gets M. Cw rd 

"E arrow urs ue AES Pu Prod at by 926. In 

m e tim Maori qst ees qt Bg a AP i INPS IPAE rrr PB agi ea a a 

1 Ceded Districts; females ar tenth less than males — 7 77 ^ UNE. ' 

Broach Males . +. +) a, e, tuom sm 1195983 

-—. Fomales = ‘a - -= 7. 5 œ=, 104,670 


Kaira Male = = c2 -e o n s e 203,817 
50 = Females =- - = -e se = 0. > 367,687 


> - eee 
' S. Concan Males = + = = 4 2 07. oa 329,747 
t =. Females i^ - ~ =° > 5 302,540 . 


AEEA E 
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225. In the 5oth and 54th para, Lieut.-Colonel Williams adverts to the object of the 
Appendix, No. 134- survey, and to the difficulties that may arise from the discontinuance of the settlement of the 
— claims to alienated lands; be enters on a description of the face and soil of the country, of 
Landed Tenures each class of the population, and of the village establishments, topics, which although ' 
and Revenue — familiar to your honourable Court from former details, are yet usefully re-embodied in a 
Settlement document of permanent reference for information connected with the Broach collectorate, 
The general character afforded of the population you will not fail to peruse with the highest 
t. interest and satisfaction. ' MEME 27 MER 
226. The subjects treated of in the subsequent paras. of the report need only be enumerated 
namely, the food and clothing of the people, the annual expenses of the family of a culti- 
vator, the losses by the restrictions in reaping and selling the produce, which we have adopted 
measures to remedy ; the supposed appropriation of augmented wealth among the culti- 
vators, the agricultural implements, carts and cattle, the villages most prosperous where the 
lands are most under cultivetion, the object of the position being to show the little occasion 
there is for any large tracts of garchur or grazing land, and how much imposition is practised 
in numerous instances in stating that extensive pasturage lands are essential to a village; 
of the manufactures; of the sea-ports and the nature of the trade; of the inland trade, the 
shipping of the port; of the merchants and shroffs; of the amount and rate of customs; the 
general revenues of the zillah ; its geographical position and climate; the navigation of the . 
Nerbudda inwards ; of the languages prevalent in the zillah ; in the extent to which vacci- 
nation has beeu carried ; and lastly, on the expenses of the survey, which, limited to the 
Broach collectorate, is stated to have been reimbursed by about two years additional Revenua 
arising out of the recovered lands. MEME M ` 
227. The documents that have been completed and made over to the collector of Broach, 
are enumerated ‘in Colonel William’s letter, dated 15th October 1821, and comprise a map 
of valuable information, which will_prove of permanent utility. tos EE 
228. Having thus referred your Honourable Court to the result of the survey of the said 
pergunnahs composing the Broach collectorate, we" have now to confine our observations to 
those of Broach, Occlasier, and Hansoote, with the view of submitting to your decision the 
important question, whether, after having possessed these districta for a period of 20 years, 
drawn forth their resources to the utmost practical extent ; ascertained the tenures that exist, 
and the rights of the Government, and of the community, it be expedient to continue the exist- 
ing system, or by fixing the assessment for the future ata permanent rate, to leave to the pro- 
rietors the advantages derivable from such measure from the cultivation of more valuable pro-' 
Facts, or from the application of the genius and talents of the agriculturists to the prosecution 
of other schemes, to the augmentation of their wealth and comfort, in which individuals have 
gvery incitement to engage when they know and feel that the demands of the Government 
“upon their labours are fixed, and that the surplus of their earnings, whatever it máy be, they 
may enjoy in perfect security under the fostering protection of the British Government?” , 
229. Lieut.-Colonel Williams, in order to show that improvement is not inconsistent with 
an annual settlement of the Revenue, has, in the 89th para. of his report, given a statement 
of the Land Revenue of Broach, from 1803 to the officiel year 1820-21, by which it appears 
that the amount in the former period was rupees 8,38,128; and in the latter, rupees 
12,509,575; and that since 1812-23, it has never fallen below 10 lacs of rupees. That Han-. 
soote, which was ceded at rupees 88,000, now yields 1,99,474; and Occlasier, ceded at 
rupees 78,000, now yields 2,29,833; remarking “that a territory, the whole surface of 
which, (including the other three pergunnahs) contains 1,320 square British ‘miles, 398 
assessable towns and villages, and 224,000 inbabitanta, and protected by only 300 regulat 
native troops, contributes about 24 lacs of rupees a year to the public resources; the 
collection being made at the same time with unusual ease and economy." ' — 7.7 ^77 
230. In proof of that last assertion, we have to request your attention to a statement 
received from the Revenué accountant, showing that the demands of Land Revenue from 
1803-4 to 1820-21, or u period of 18 years, on the pergunnah of Broach, has aggregated 
mpegs = - = = 6 = - = a898,526':3 56 7. 7-— 
On Hansoote, for 16 years ~~ = e t e" 21,509,528 =o 12 
On Occlasier - ditto. - - + ^ - "2645290 1014 ' 
Givingatotaldemandof ^ - = ^ - " -' 2,30,86,943 -'82 ^ "^ 


The collections within that period have aggregated - ''- — 2,29,93,221 — 25 /| ^^, 


cc mms 


leaving the amount of remission and defalcation at the trifling sum of 4,101 *, being about 
a decimal and a half per cent. 


ee oO 


-" Broach - =+ = > = = => §,051 


Hansoote "o om om om or m C i. - 
Occlasier - -= 0 5 5 1,050 | 
"4,101 
—— 


` perience demonstrate 
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o ADV s Appendix, No. 115, n idus 
Ee bea 1 REPORT of Lieutenant-colonel Monier Williams." oot Appendix, No.115 
` THE collectorate is situated in the province of Goojerat (or Guzerat): it lies along the y Rer 
eastern shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and comprises six pergunnahs, viz. the Bosch the ee 
'Occlasier, the Hansoote, the Jumbooseer, the Amood, and the ehej.. The first was obtained Manier Williams. 


by conquest from Dowlut Rao Scindia, in August 1805 : the other five are cessions from the 
late Peishwa; the Occlasier and the Hansoote, by the treaty of Bassein, December the gist, 
1802; and the three last, by the treaty of Poona, June the 1gth,.3817. 0 6; 
The survey was first ordered in the year 1814 ; but it being a new measure, and one of 
doubtful issue, it was pee in cautiously and slowly at the commencement. As ex- 
the. practicability and manifold advantages of the plan, additional 
means were em ployot ;.and the whole of the original Broach callectorate; viz. the Broach, 
-Occlasier and Mansoote pergunnabs, was completed early in 1816, The investigation and 
settlement of all claims to rent-free lands went hand in hand with the survey ; and no question 
as to the rights of Government and individuals, even in a single field throughout that extent 
of territory, remained unadjusted. The survey was next transferred to the Surat jurisdiction ; 
but before much was done there, the three pergunnahs of Jumbooseer, -Amood ,and Dehej 
having been added to the Broach collectorate, it was thought advisable to complete these, 
which was done oy in 1820... As the operation extended, and more experience and knowa 
edge were gained, the advantages multiplied in an increased ratio; and the survey was then 
instituted at one and the same time in the three collectorates.of Ahmedabad, Kaira and 
Surat, under the original superintendence, juu. 2o so 7 


Sod shee 3 AES Z. ior RDUM e Viu. avc cw eee [ 


3 suk el Explanatory Remarks regarding the Standard of Measurement. ; 
“4 Tue mode of measuring the lands in the three pergunnabs of Jumbooseer, Amood and 
Dehej, is the same, viz. in koombhas and moulas, or koombhas and hyndredth-parta; and . 


in this the practice differs from that of the other three pergunnalis of the collectorate ; for in 
the Broach, Occlasier and Hansoote pergunnahs, the lands ere measured, and the accounts 


` are kept in begahs, wussas. and wis-wussas; 20 wussas being equal to one begah, and 29 


wis-wussas equal toone wussa. 7 i oo, 4t CES TR MM F 
> , A common standard rod for measuring the koombhas exists, and is now established in thé 


- three pergunnahs of Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej ; and a common standard-rod or guntha, 


for measuring the begahs, is also established in the three pergunnahs of Broach, Occlasier 
and Hansoote; and by these two standards, the measurement of all the lands jn the pergun- 
"nahs in which they respectively prevail has been made, 5: 5 he tty 
:. The standard-rod, or “ bans,” or “ guntha," sometimes also called *' moula,’ for meas 
suring the koombhas, is nine guz in length ; the length of the guz is 27 } inches ; therefore, 
the bans or rod is in length 20 feet, 54 inches English measure. A square measuring 10 
of these rods on each of its four sides is a koombha, which is equal to 3 roods, 33 perches, 
.422 decls. English land measure ; or 100 koombhas are equal to 95 acres, 3 roods, 22 perches, 
2 decls. ; and in the comparison with the begahs of the Broach, Occlasier and Hansoote pere 
nnalis, Y koombha is equal to 1 begah, 17 wussas, 9 wis-wussas, 207 decls,; or 300 koome 
Phas are equal to 187 begahs, 6 wussas, 732 deels. sod ee a aos 

; The standard rod, or,“ guntha," or “ bans," sometimes also. called “ wussa,” for mea- 
suring the begahs in the Broach, Oeclasier and Hansoote pergunnahs, is seven feet, five inches, 
and six-tenths of an inch inlength. A square, measuring 20 of these rods on each of its 
four sides, is-a begah, bearing the following proportion to English land measure: 1 acre is 
equal to 1 begah, 19 wussas, 1 wis-wussas, 328 decis. ; and in an English square mile, which 
contains 640 statute acres, there are 1,250 begahs, 2 wussa, 11 wis-wussas, 2 decls. 

: In the pergunnahs of Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej, the alienated lands of all descrip- 
tions are measured by the village people with e smaller rod than the standard. This differs in 
most villages, but it ought not to exceed eight Buz. The proportion, therefore, between these 
two measures is, in 100 koombhas, 20 koombhas, 98 moulas, 765 decls.; or 79 koombhas, 
1 moula, 234 decls. of land, by the standard rod, are equal to 100 koombhas of alienated 


land. a E Qd 


DE EET ' 


_ «The opone between the different land-measures of the country and that of England 


ere further illustrated ea follgws : : 
2 . Loy ; BN ie Sx © cae, P Sq Ys Ft. In. 
In an English statute acre ° = = c5 = t=’ 7-5 9 4,840 0 0 
Ina standard koombha of the Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej per- 
gunnahs — 777 «5 € -.- . -,.- -« c 404 020 
Ina standard begah of the Broach, Occlasier and Hansoote per- 
gunmas- ^"- 7 e : - 2477 704 


In a standard begah of the Ahmedabad, Kaira end Surat collec- 
toas = = = = a = = = = = 294 4 0 


. 
x 
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Landed Tenures 
and Revenue 
, Settlements, 


Figure, extent and 
contents. 


Distribution. 


Alienated villages. - 


' quantity of land in the pergunnah, the amount contained in the remaining 162 villages, in 
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SiPGPARTI H Uen N 

Cuar, L—TnaE Broacu Praoonnanl fa ET. 

A ee IM Sole dios Aa m vaga e a : 

"Tuis pergunaah is of a triangular shape, its base being on the north bank of the Nur- 
budda, and its apex in contact with the Baroda pergunnah. : It extends east and west about 
35 miles, and north and south about 28 miles, Its superficial contents, according to the 
minute Revenue survey of all the land of every village in it, are as follows vso n o 
Square British statute miles =") - ^ - ^ - gn g deds ` 
British statate acres = =  - =" = 985,778, 9 roods, 30 perches.. ` 
Of the land measure in use in the pergunnah ` ` 558,217 begahs, 5 wussas. . , p 


These superficial contents are partitioned out among 173 villages.: Of these, the area o 
the largest (Umleser) is 10,502 beegas, 11 wuseas, or 5,376 acres, 3 roods, 3 perches; end 
of the smallest (Mouzumpoor), 367 begahs, 6 wussas, or 188 acres, 6 perches, The first 
pays an annual Revenue to Government of about 18,000 rupees, and the other of about 720 


vbt 


Y. Xs 


Government. Three are held entirely free, and seven pay a small fixed acknowledgment 
or quit-rent. Eight of the ten, PEINE those that pay, are called " wuzzeefa” villages, 
and the other two ** enam" villages. The general measurement of these 10 villages wos 
only taken in order to complete the area of the pergunnah. Their superficial contents ere 
20,551 begahs, 8 wussas, or 10,521 acres, 38 perches; which being deducted from the whole 


which the Government possesses all the usual fiscal rights, is 537,665 begahs, 17 wussas, or 
275,257 acres, 1 rood, 32 perches. M EE ; D 

Of this total area of the assessable lands, the quantity in cultivation, and the quantity 
capable of being cultivated, although neglected, amount together to 440,557 begahs, 
Q wussas, or 225,542 acres, 3 roode, 26 rece and the quantity unfit for cultivation, 
being used for pasturage, for sites of the villages, and occupied by boundaries, roads, tanks, 
ravines, watercourses, &c., amounts to 97,108 begahs, 8 wussas, or 49,714 acres, 2 roods, 
6 perches. 4 0x d ww Sees EE d : ge Gee Sg MN us gehe 
The soil of this pergunnah is all considered as kalee-bhoee, that is, black mould, although 
some of the villages near the bank of the river have a considerable portion of mawar, or 
what they call * hata,” which is equally productive with the marwa or gorat, and, like it, 
light and sandy. The villages of the tuppas Umlesur and Pukhajun, 40 in number, are 
called “ bara,” but the soil generally, excepting in some of the villages most to the wept- 
ward, is little inferior to that of the rest of the pergunnah, which is called, in contradistinction, 

‘ee > zi aes 


es » 
kanum. * . ` to 


The alienated lands, or those exempt from the usual assessment, wholly or in part, were 
confirmed, after an investigation and settlement of all claims by the Revenue Survey Com- 


Of the 172 villages, 10 are permanently exempt from the usual assessment’on account of - 


^ 


mittee, at 94,711 begahs, 15 wussas, or 48,487 acres, 2 roods, 12 perches, in this pergunnzh ; — 


of which 53,848 begmhs, 3 wnssas, are under the denomination “ wanta,” 4,300 begahs 
under that of * wuzzeefa,” and 56,563 beegas, 12 wussas, under that of * pussaeeta ;" while 
the whole of. the productive government land, or that which is liable to the full assessment, 
amounts to 345,845 begahs, 14 wussas, of 177,055 acres, Y rood, 14 perches. © . 70) 


The villages, not only of this pergunnah, but throughout the collectorate, have, with a few 
exceptions, every appearance of comfort. . The houses of sll are well built, the walls gene- 
rally of mud or unburned brick, and the roofs tiled) The environs are highly ornamented 
with fine trees. The tank, which adjoins almost every village, contributes to the beauty of 
the scene, and particularly in the rains, with its sheet of clean water, and the stately trees 
growing on its green banka, Most of the exceptions to this description are among the bara’ 
villages; but even of them there are very few without a tank and trees. The water in some 
of the western villages is a little brackish; but throughout the perguanah generally it is 
good and abundant : E EA TES em 
The pergunnahs of Broach and Jumbooseer are the only two of the collectorate that are 
„subdivided into tuppas. No practical purpose is at present answered by such subdivision, 


further than that the different thanadars have each one or more tuppas within his superin- 
dence, he having his own residence at a village which is the head of a tuppa. ^ " 


To form a correct census of the pergunnah, e list of the inhabitants was taken at eve 


village during the survey, and in these lists the name of every householder was inserted, | 


with the number of men, women and children composing his family. - The census of the city 
and suburbs was taken by the judge and magistrate, and the amount added to that of the 
villages. The total population of the whole pergunnah, excepting the alienated villages, thus 
tumed out to be 114,437 souls; the number of houses, 26,460. Of the total number of 
souls, 27,012 are Mahomedans, 2,992 are Parsees, and 84,433 are Hindoos, The number 
of cows in the pergunnah is 3,443, of buffaloa, 6,264, of oxen, 13,219, end of ploughs, 6,255. 


. Cnar. 


* 
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Ir is situated opposite to Broach, on the south side of the Nurbudda River ; " is about Situati 
x a . LH L d t 
19 miles in. length, and about 10 miles in breadth, Its superficial contents, according to and contents. 
the minute revenue survey of all the land of every village in it, are as follows- ° 
oN E: y a bs er St FL "An NOCT E e 7 
_ Square British statute miles: -^— = 7277 -— / 196, 2 decls. — VR 
British statute acres See tw Ven, m” S 87,174, 9 roods, 37 perches. 
' Of the land Measure im use in the pergunnah 4- 170,280 begalis, 4 wussas. 
C. These superficial contents are partitioned out among fifty-two villages, of which two are’ Distribution. 
permanently exempt from the usual assessment; they are called wuzzeefa villages, and each 
ps a fixed acknowledgment to Government. The general measurement of these two vil- 
ages was only taken. Their superficial contents are 2,644 begahs, 15 wussas, or 1,353 ° 
acres, 3 roods, 35 perches; which being deducted from the whole quantity of land in the 
© pergunnah, the amount contained in the remaining fifty villages, in which Government re- 
br the Revenue management, is 167,635 begahs, 9 wussas, or 85,820 acres, 3 Toods, 2 
perches, `~ á l 


+, Of this total area of the assessable lands, the quantity in cultivation, and the quantity Productive and un- 
capable of being cultivated, although neglected, amount together to 114,207 begahs,. & productive portions. 
- wussas, or 58,468 acres, 1 rood, 3 perches; and the.quantity unfit for cultivation, being s : 
used for pasturage, for sites of the villages, and occupied by boundaries, roads, tanks, ; 
Tavines, watercourses, &¢., amounts to 53,428 begahs, 4 wussas, or-27,35% acres, 1 rood, ` 
39 perches. X cru a : l 
` The prevailing soil of the Occlasier pergunnah is the: kalee-bhoee, similar to that of the Kinds of soil 
Broach pergunnah. Other kinds of land, however, of superior value, exist in many villages, 
and these were measured and put down se arately in the statements; they consist of rice 
grounds, situated in the neighbourhood Wi the village tank, aud sometimes near smaller 
tanks, from which they are watered when the reins Tappen to be deficient. Such is the 
productiveness of this description ofJand, that it is said. that in favourable seasons one 
egah will produce from 30 to 40 maunds of rice, and that of a fine quality. . A ridge runs 
along the northern side of this pergunnah, parallel with the south bank of the Nurbudda, . 
distant from it from two to four miles, and said once to have been its bank. . The soil of 
the tract between this ridge and the present bank of the river is of the richest description 
of gorát or marwa, or, as it is called at some villages, * eetana.”” Somè parts of this tract 
are laid out in plantain, guava, lime, and other gardens, and in sugar-cane plantations. 
There are 15 villages, the lands of which are situated, entirely or partly, on this rich flat, 
“which is also designated by the general term, “ bhata.” It produces the tar or brab tree in 
` great abundance; and mango, burr and other spreading trees are scattered over it, as in other ' 
marwa tracts. . : Í 


` ` The alienated lands, or those exempt from the usual assessment, wholly or in part, were Lands exempted 
confirmed, after an investigation and settlement of all claims by the Revenue Survey Com- from the regular 
mittee, at 30,218 begahs, 14 wussas, or 15,470 acres, 1 rood, 28 perches, in this pergunnah.; assessment, 
of which 19,350 begabs, 15 wussas, are under the denomination of wanta or seer; 2,350 
begahs, 13 wussas, under that of wuzzeefa; and 8,517 begahs, 6 wussos, under that of 
pussaeeta ; while the whole of the productive Government land, or that which is liable to 
the full assessment, amounts to 83,988 begahs, \11 wussas, or 42,997 acres, 3 roods, 15 

` perches.: VOCE Wea gages o Sue UT Bud M E ee M 

The villages of this pergunnali are in general of much the same description as those of the Description of the 

Broach pergunnah. The exceptions are chiefly on the eastern boundary, which adjoins the villages. 

Raj Peepla country, and where some of the villages are very poor. Water throughout is 

good and abundant, a 


The census was taken in the same manner as in the other puse The total popula- Population. 
tion of the whole pergunnah, excepting the two alienated villages, turned out to be 25,751 
souls; the number of houses, 6,001. ' Of the total number of souls, 5758 are Mahomedans, 
and 19,999 are Hindoos. Of the Hindoos, 1,660 are rajpoots, 2,552 koombees, 5,236 koo- 
lees, 1,759 brahmuns, and 8,792 are dhers, mechanics, and other castes. The number of 
cows and buffaloes in the pergunnah is 10,971, of oxen 6,005, of ploughs 2,774. 


Two of the-villages of the. Occlasier pergunnah are situated within the boundary of the Villages without 


- 


Hansoote pergunnah, and one of them within that of the Oolpar pergunnah. .. the boundary, 


Cuar. IIL.—Tng HaxsoorE PERGUNNAH. - 


Situation, exteat 


soj asi ‘566: t; the Keem river forms 
Ir adjoins the Occlasier and Wusraivee pergunnahs, on the east ; and contents, 


the boundary between it and the Oolpar pergunnah, on the south; and the Sea and the 
Nurbudda are its boundaries to the west and north... Its greatest extent, east Md went, i 
735—HL ' 4c Vidi 
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x about 18 miles, and north and south, about 15 miles. Its superficiel contents, according 
Appendix, No. 115. to the Revenue survey of all the land of every village in it, are as follow: 
e fe, 2 , ^ 


Tandes Tenir Square British statute miles - -= 27007 146,30 decls, * 
Settlements, British statute acres = = = *- =. = ` 93,642, 2 roods, 35 perches. 


Of the land measure in use in the pergunnah ~ 182,914 begahs, 4 wussas, 


Distribution, . These superficial contents are partitioned out among §3 villages, one of which (Ootiya- 
: dura) is permanently exempt from the usual assessment; it is called a wuzzeefa village, 
and pays a fixed acknowledgment to Government. The superficial contents of Ootiyadura 
are 5,073 begahs, 4 wussas, or 9,596 acres, 2 rods, 33 perches; which being deducted from 
the whole quantity of land in the pergunnah, the amount contained in the remaining 51, 
"which are Government villages, is 177,842 begabs, or 91,046 acres, 2 perches, 


Productive andan- Of this total area of the assessable lands, the quantity in cultivation, and the quantity 
productive portions, capable of being cultivated, although neglected, amount together to 92,443 begahs, 17 
' wussas, or 47,326 acres, 9 roods, 4 perches; and the quantity unfit for cultivation, being 
used as pasturage, for sites of the villages, and oceupied by boundaries, roads, tanks, 
ravines, watercourses, Xc., amounts to 85,398 begahs, 3 wussas, or 43,719 acres, 1 rood, 
38 perches. ACRES ; e 
Kind of soil. The kalee-bhoee of the Broach pe nah is almost the universal soil of the Hansoote, 
The principal exception is a strip ca! ed Mor Kaota,” said to be so designated from the 
number of peacocks found on it. It commences near the mouth of the Keem river, and 
running northerly, comprises part of the lands of the villages of Kantiajal, Sumlee, Wnm- 
lesur and Kutpoor.” Its breadth varies from two to four furlongs, rising in the middle, and 
sloping gadoy to the east and west. It is a very remarkable tract of pure marwa or 
gorat, being enclosed with hedges and þearing trees, although an arid salt flat bounds it 
on the west, and the open, bare and level kalee-bhoee on the east. Wheat is a main article 
of produce in the Hansoote pergunnah; but a good deal of wet rice is cultivated in regulare 
* formed keearee or beds, and watered from tanks, in the case of failure bf rain. Salt ia alsa 
manufactured by the people of several villages. i 


Lands exempted The alienated lands, or those exempt from the usual assessment, wholly or in part, were 
from the regular — confirmed, after an investigation or settlement of all claims by the Revenue Survey Coms 
assessment, mittee, at 28,329 begahs, 5 wussas; and 3,874 begahs, 11 wussas, were deemed recoverable, 
Total, 32,203 begahs, 16 wussas, or 16,486 acres, 4 roods, 33 perches, in this pergunnah; of 

which 15,936 'begahs are under the denomination of wanta or seer; 2,604 begahs, 3 wussas, 

under that of wuzzeefa; 9,789 begahs, $ wussas, under that of pussaeeta; and 3,874 

begahs, 11 wussas, under that of veychanea, and deemed recoverable; while the whole of the 

roductive Government land, or that which is liable to the full assessment, amounts to 60,240 

gahs, 1 wussa, or 30,839 acres, 3 roods,12 perches, > . : 


The villagez. The villages of this pergunnah are in general of the same description as those of the Broach ~ 
pergunnah : one of them is situated within the boundary of the Occlasier pergunnah. Water . 
is for the most part good and abundant. At a few villages the wells area little brackish 
towards the end of the dry season. JA Re OG 


Population. The censns was taken in the same manner as in the other pergunnahs. The population 
. of the whole pergumah, with the exception of the alienated village, proved to be. 16,992. 

souls; the number of houses, 3,900. OF the total number of souls, 2,186 are Mahomedans, 

and 14,806 are Hindoos, Of the Hindoos, 895 are rajpoots ; 3,638 are koonbees ; 6,625 

are koolees; 1,778 are brahmuns; end 5,363 dhers, mechanics, and other castes, The 

total number of cows and buffaloes in the pergunnah is 8,992; of oxen, 5,682 ; and of 

" ploughs, 2,601. * D T wc " 07 

t. s . 


Cuar. IV—Tag JUMBOOSEEE PERGONNAH, r 


EH 


Figure, length, Ir is in a compact form, without the intermixture of any village, or any land, of another 

breadth and con- rgunnah ; and it is contained in a peninsula formed by the mouth of the Muhee river, or, 

tents, . Perd of the Gulf of Cambay, on the north, the sea on the west, and tbe Dhadur river on the 
south; the neck of the peninsula being its eastern boundary, which adjoins the pergunnah: 
of Baroda. The extent of this neck js about 12 miles. The breadth of the pergunnah at its 
centre ig about 13 miles and three quarters, and where widest, viz. along the sea boundary, 
about 21 miles. Its extreme length is about 24 miles. Its superficial contents, according 
to the minute revenue survey of all the land of every village in it, are as follow: 


. Square British statute miles - — - ~ >= 345, 84 decla. 
British statute acres =- — - =- = = = 221,337, 8 roods, 22 ps., 24 decls. 
Of the land measure in use in the pergunnah - -~ 230,827 koombhas, 53 moulas. 


Dotritwtion of the These superficial contents are panoe mi among 86 villages, including the town of 
Contents. Jumbooseer. There is no part of the whole area that does not belong to some one or other 
of the 86 villages. Their boundaries, however, contain very different proportions of the 


land; for the tutal area of the lands of the village of Kavee, one of the largest and richest n 
22 the 
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the pergunnah, is 8,395 koombhas, 87 moulas, or 8,050 acres, 2 roods, 14 perches, from ndis 
which an annual Revenue is derived to meet the demands of Government and other Appendix, No. 115. 
charges of more than 31,000 rupees: while the total area of the village of Fukurpoor, one oars i 
of the smallest, is only 340 koombhas, 4 moulas, or 326 acres, 8 perches, yielding an annual Survey Report of 
Revenue to Government and for expenses of only goo rupees. s Lieut.«col 

RES Monier Williams, 
Alienated villages, 


* 


Of the 86 villages, four ere permanently exempt from the usual assessment on account of 
Government, Three are possessed in enam, or entirely free; the fourth, which is called 
a wanta village, is held on the tenure of a trifling fixed payment, or quit-rent, or tribute, 
Ac in all the other pergunnabs, the general measurement of the alienated villages was only e 
taken. The superficial contents of these four are 5,797 koombhas, 63 moulas, which being i 
deducted from the whole quantity of land in the pergunnah, the amount contained in the 
Mose 82 villages, in which the Government possesses all the usual fiscal rights, is 
225,029 koombhas, go moules, or 215,778 acres, 1 rood, 18 perches, 24 decimals. 


> Of this total area of thé assessable lands, the quantity in cultivation,and the quantity capable Productivi -` 
of being cultivated, although neglected, amount together to 138,051 kicisbies, G4 meulas, a 
Or 132,375 acres, 3 roods, 38 perches; and the quantity unfit for cultivation, being used for ` 
„pasturage, for sites of the villages, and occupied by boundaries, roads, salt-flat, &c. &c., ^ 
amounts to 86,978 koombhas, 26 moulas, or 83,402 actes, 1 rood, 18 perches. : 


+ g The whole of the lands of the pergunnah are classed under two denominations, with The two classes of ° 

reference to their properties, productions, course of agriculture, and appearance. The first soil. 

` of these two is “marwa,” called also (sometimes in'this, and most commonly in other dis- 

“ tricts) “‘gorit,” or the light-coloured: the second is “kalee-bhoee,” or the black soil. t 
Although the varieties of the soil do not call for more than these two grand divisions in the 
accounts, there are different kinds of both, and these subdivisions have also names among , 
the cultivators. These differences are of much less importance in the. marwa than in the A 

' kalee-bhoce ; for the black soil of the villages, called the " bara” villages, and of which no : 
pers of the land is of another description, is very inferior to the kalee ‘bhoee of the villages 
which have portions of their lands of the marwa kind. The bara villages, 21 in number, 

` comprising the Tunkaree and Dewula tuppas, occupy the south-west corner of ‘the per- A 
guana, and bave a considerable tract of salt flat, or runn, on. their western and southern 
sides, which terminates on the sea-shore, or the bank of the Dhadur river. The kalee bhoee 
of the bara villages, and that of the rest of the perguunah, form into two classes, between 
which there is a material difference, the former being the inferior. There is a third des- 
cription, however, which is much more valuable than either of the other two: it is the 
** keenree," or rice-grounds, formed into beds, and watered from tanks which adjoin them. 
These rice-grounds, however, are so insignificant. in extent, that it was not deemed neces- D 
sary to separate them. 


The only difference in the marwa worth noticing is denoted by the term “bésur,” or The quantity of 
è bésuree,” signifying a description of «soil, partaking in a degree of the qualities both of each class. 
marwa and kalee bhoee, and of course inferior to the pure marwa. , Of the total quantity of 
arable or productive land in the pergunnah, as before mentioned, the marwa comprises 43,701 
koombhas, 71 moulas, or 41,905 acres, 3 perches; and the kalee bhoee, 94,349 koombhas, 
93 moulas, or 90,470 acres, 3 roods, 34 perches. Although the quantity of kalee bhoee thus 
appears to be more than double that of the marwa, yet, in the eastern and northern villages, 
the kalee bhoee approaches to the nature of marwa, and is nearly as good as inferior land of 
that denomination, , , rr: oer ; i 


The whole of the kuppas, or uncleaned cotton, produced in the Jumbooseer pergunnah in Agricultural pro- 

the season 1817-18, was taken by the Commercia Department : it amounted, both from the duce; its value ; 

Government and alienated lands, to 7,468 bars; the price paid for it was 67 rupees per bar; proportion to the 

and therefore the sum brought by this article of the produce of the pergunnah came to rupees assessment. 

505,057. ` The cotton crops of that season were uncommonly good; and it may be assumed, ‘ 

that the lands produced at the rate of 8 durrees, or 384 pounds of kuppas per koombha. 

The 7,468 bars would thus occupy 18,670 koombhas. The whole of the land under actuah 

cultivation in the pergunnah that year measured 118,590 khoombhas, 7 moulas: deduct the 

number of koowbhas in kuppas, and the remainder is 99,921 koombhas. If these produced 

grain at the rate of 10 maunds per koombha, which is not an high estimate of the average " 

-in such a season, there were 999,210 maunds of grain also produced in the pergunnah. These : 

were worth, at the lowest, three-quarters of a rupee per maund, or 12 rapees per kulsee, one 

with another; and, therefore, the value of the whole was rupees 7,49,407 à, which, added to, 

the amount of the cotton, gives rupees 12,55,364. br the whole value of the agricultural 

produce of the pergunnah for the year 1817-18. is is ax estimate that is not considered 

at all above the truth: at the same time it must be remembered, tbat the eotton produce of 

that year was unusually large in quantity and high in price. - Now the payments to Govern- 

ment, under every head of land revenue, amounted that year ta 3,35,543 rapees, 3 quarters, 

8 reas, or thereabouts ; and the payments, on account of village charges of every description, 

to 42,613 rupees, 1 quarter, 34 reas, or thereabouts ; both together making 378,157 se 

and 42 reas. Therefore, the total of the payments did not amount to near one-third of the 

value of the produce of the lands actually cultivated ; including, however, those said to be —. 

alienated, but not those of the enam and wanta villages ; and also leaving out of the epee 

the value of 19,461 koombhas of arable Jand, at that time inan uncultivated state. — Althoug 

the estimates which form the subject of this paragraph are not of a minute description, yet 
+, they rest on & solid basis; that is, on actual measurement of the land; and they assuredly 

=. 495-11. 2402 assign 
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assign rather too low than too high a value to its pona : they, therefore, it is conceived, 
à for that year was very moderate indeed, 
compared with that which exists elsewhere. - t T os Lowe b 


" . Bese xol 
The alienated lands — "The most authentic and particular statement of the lands of the Jumbooseer pergunnah, 


according to a 
record of sumwut 
1841, A.D. 1794-5; 
and claims, A.D. 


1818-49. 


Record of 1754-5; 
claims measured, 
1813-19. 


Comparison of 
clairs to alienated 
lands, with those 
actually existing io 
the Broach per- 
gunnab. 


Description of the 
villazes and sea- 
ports, 


Subdivision into 
tuppas, 


which was forthcoming ou our taking possession of it in June 1817, bears date the year of 
vikramajet or sumwut 1841, or A. D. 1784-5; and this account, is supposed to have béen 
framed during Mr. Calendar’s management of the pergunnah, which had then recently termi- 
nated. Ry tiia record, the alienated lands of the pergunnah stood as under No. 1 ; and at 


- the survey a. D. 1818-19, the alienated lands claimed under different denominations 


measured as shown under No.2, : Vx dt CSV soporem. eal ae 
E : ES n PY us. Waters GAR aus NS 

H M est 

HE 


Nol. GOV Ne. 


Record of Sumwut 1841, or A.D. 178475. 


Kohas Mins. 
21,913 — 


Kiha Milan 


Wanta =- +: - = Wanta + 7.5 = +} 33,187 782 


Wuzefaü -` - ‘= «=| 2,819 '— | Wuzzeefa =- o=? +. 2 aju 2,615 201 
Pussaeeta, including wuss-| Ms Pussaeeta, including wuss- A 23 
waea = = + f 19,798 -,| waea ; = (+ ef 295109 ; 
a 


Veychania - =  -  -] 10,020 15° Veychania (oc m, = |* 8,589 08 
i Girranea - o- =, 1,583 781 


Hurreea =>> eroe 5-107407 53 - 


2,489 - 
39 ~ 


Girranea ~ = ©: v~ 


Hureea -= T. - 


68,552 50 à 
5097 63, 


57,073 15 T 
Five villages alienated in toto 


74350 13 | 


If these claims were all admitted, there would only remain in the eighty-two Government 
villages 69,499 koombhas, 13 3 moulas, regularly assessable to the public Revenue, {t will 
be observed, that the wanta now claimed exceeds by upwards of 10,000 koombhas the state- 
ment of 1841; while the veychania and girranea of the present day are much less; and this 
may be considered as some explanation of one of the means by which the wanta lands ad- 
vance in amount. Lands first obtained under the heads veychania and girranea by grasias, 
merge into their wanta in time. 


, 


While, in the Jumbooseer pergunnah, the alienated land is thus stated to be equal inamount 
to the tullput, in the adjoining pergunnah of Broach they now stand in these proportions, in 
round numbers :—Tota] of all the alienated lands, 94,000 begahs; total of all the Govern- 
ment productive lands, 345,000 begahs. In the Broach pergunnah, containing 162 assess- 
able villages, there are 94,000 begahs of alienated; in the Jumbooseer paipa, of 82 
assessable villages, there are claimed, in round numbers, 68,500 koombhas, which are equal 
to 128,300 Broach begahs; and thus the land claimed, as free of the Government assess- 
ment, in the Surkar villages of the Jambooseer pergunnah, is actually more, by 34,500 begahs, 
than what is held in the Surkar villages of the Broach pergunnah, of nearly double its pro- 


ductive extent and number of villages. POR : 


Almost all the marwa villages of this pergunnah are of the finest descriptlon, Kavee, 
Sarod, Degim and Gujera, as well as Tunkaree, the principal of the bara villages, deserve to . 
be called small towns, Tunkaree and Degàm are bunders or ae pirts, and the only ones in 
the pergunnah. Tunkaree is one of the best ports in the Gulf of Cambay : it admits boats 
and vessels of as large a size as those which trade to Broach and Cambay, and with much 
greater facility of ingress and egress than either of those porte: Tunkaree is, therefore, 
a place of considerable trade. The trade of Degám was nearly extinct till within the last 
few years; but it is now reviving, and may be expected shortly to be considerable. The 
roads from Degám into the interior are good at all seasons. | The road from the landing- 
place at Tunkaree-bunder to the town of Jumbooseer, a distance of 12 miles, is bad in the 
rains, as it leads entirely over the black soil; but it is a perfectly level tract, and therefore 
becomes very practicable for carts as soon as the mud dries up. K 


Jumbooseer and Broach are the only two pergunnahs of the collectorate that are subdivided 
into tuppas. ; 


is o p ` Salt 
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Salt is manufactured on the flat, but by no means so extensi it mi 

> sivel t 

Wee ees wre bl formed by the People esie villages, viz. pedis eo 
e sea by little channels cut from different creeks, and th is 
evaporated by the heat of the sun, The Government Rev fi I ss fud 
in 1818 for 550 rupees. The pore of Seegim have 2h penas b o meh 
peen: m urine ar from wells; the water, which is-very near the surface 

ing drawn i i ised 
l eig cam p | y " locks, and conveyed to the pans in the same manner as is practised 

A-census of the population was taken as usual framing a list of the inhabi l 

s " : * . a 4 th 

village during the em in which was included Oa the eere Gun "ins pride hae 
the name of every householder, with the number of men, women and children composing his 
family. The amount of the population of the whole pergunnah, excepting the alienated 
villages, thus proved to be 46,443 souls; the number ol houses, 12,723. Of the total 
number of souls, 7,289 are Mahomedans, and 39,154 are Hindoos. Of the Mahomedans 
2,039 are bores; and 5,250 are mulleks, sheikhs, sipahees, syuds, &c. Of the Hindoos, 
2,688 are Tajpoots, 8,433 are koonbees, 8,185 are koolees, 3,698 are brahmuns, and 16 150 
gre dhers, mechanics, and othercastes, The number of cows and buffaloes in the pergunnah 
-. 18 13,821; of oxen, 10,991; of ploughs, 4,287; andof carts, 2301... | 


zi. ey 
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Turis is a narrow strip, lying between the western boundary of the Broach h 

l the southern boundary of the Jumbooseer ergunnab, fiis by the Dhaduravee ee 
treme length is 30 miles: its general breadth is about, eight miles, excepting at the north- 
east end, where it narrows very much. Its superficial contents, according to the Revenue 
survey of al) the land of every village in it, areas follow: : . . iu 

1 Square British statute miles - -` -oi = =, ` 221, 463 decls. 
British statute acres - $= = oomi, =. =, 141,736, 2 roods, 1 perch. 


"Of the land measure in use in the pergunnah = .. 147,813, koombhas 49 moulas. 


` The whole of these superficial contents is partitioned among 44 villages, including the town 
of Amood; but in very unequal proportions, as in the Jumbooseer pergunnah. Of the 44 
villages, two are permanently exempt in toto from the regular assessment: one a wuzzeefa 
village, entirely free; the other a wanta village, paying a small fixed annual sum. One of 
them, the wuzzeefa-village, is the smallest in the pergunnah; the other is smaller than any 
of those paying Revenue, excepting one. The area of these two villages is 879 koombhas. 
There are portions of five other villages also exempt from the usual Revenue, being distinct 
and defined wanta possessions. The general measurement of thése, and of the two villages 
alienated in toto, is 12,734 koombhas, 45 moules, which being deducted from the whole 
quantity of land in the perguanah, the amount of the remaining superficial contents of the 42 
villages, called Government villages, is 135,079 koombhas, 4 moulas, or 129,525 acres, 2 
Toods, 17 perches.’ Of this amount, the quantity in cultivation and fit for tillage amounts 
together to 68,230 kootnbhas,.86 moulas, or 65,425 acres, 2 roods, 35 perches; and the 
quantity considered unfit for cultivation, being common pasturage, sites of villages, &c. Ke, 
amounts to 66,848 koombbas, 18 moulas, or 64,099 acres, 3 roods, 21 perches. A very large 
proportion of this unproductive land consists of the extensive salt flat which lies along the 
north-western boundary of the pergunnah, and adjoins the sea. : 


The lands of this pergunnah are all classed, as in that of Jumbooseer, into two kinds, marwa 

' -and kalee bhoee: but there is a very small proportion of the former description ; and the 

kalee bhoee of some of the villages nearest the sea is not much better than that of bara 

villages in the Jumbooseer pergunnah, both being very similarly situated as to proximity to, 

' the salt-flat, and being very little elevated above the level of the sea. of the 68,230 

koombhas, 86 moulas, stated as above to be in cultivation and arable, there are only 4,411 

. koombhas, 26 moulas, or 4,229 acres, 3 roods, 24 perches, of marwa; and there are 63,819 
koombhas, 60 moulas, or 61,195 acres, 3 roods, 10 perches, of kalee bhoee. . 


a . ^ 
The kuppas or cotton produced in the Amood pergunnah, in the season 1817-18, both from 
the Government and alienated lands, amounted, to 2,561 } bars: the whole was taken by 
' the Commercial Department at 67 à rupees per bar; and it therefore brought rupees 
1,71,540. The payments to Government for the same year, under all heads of land revenue, 
including salamee from wanta villages and possessions, amounted -to between 95,000 and 
.96,000 rupees: so that the calculations made on the proportion between the Government 
revenue and the actual value of the produce of the lands, with respect to the Jumbooscer 
pergunnah, may be applied to this with much the same results. 


According to a set of kurdas, or village accounts of the lands, produced by the desaces of 


the pergunnah, for the year of vikramajet or sumwut 1865, corresponding with a. D. 1809, 
and [Hes to be the most authentic record of the kind extant, the alienated lands of the 


Amood purgunnab appear as follow : . 
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mE Kbhs, Mius, 
Wanta - - - - - - - - - - 9 5,70 4 2 5 
Wuzeefa > © = © © = © D 370 ~ 
Pussaeeta < = 0 - - s 5o - s 87 5 75 
. Veychania (of different dates) + = e> e, - + 863 = 
Girranea - - ~ `m - - - - - - 2,307 50 


Toran Alienated Lands - - - | 44,920 50 
D— 

At the survey of this pergunnah, A. p. 1819-20, no account whatever was taken of land 
claimed to be exempt from revenue. The claims made in the Jumbooseer pergunnah went far 
beyond the proportion known elsewhere. In the Amood they were: even. more inordinate; 
and as Government was not prepared to order an investigation and settlement of them, to be 
contemporaneous with the survey, as in the Broach, Occlasier, and Hansoote pergunnahs, it 
was judged to be best not to give any sanction to such claims by an admission of even the 
names of wanta, pussaeeta, &c, in the documents of the survey.: But in case of a settle- 
ment, the fields of every real landholder can be identified by their name, situation, culti- 
vator’s name, computed quantity, Xc as given in the statements, formed by the Survey 
Department. : 


The village of Achod yields a larger revenue than any other in the pergunnah: it paid to 
Government under every head, A. D. 1818, a few rupees less than six thousand; no other 
paid so high as four thousand. Many of the Amood villages are, however, very fine ones: 
they are almost all capable of considerable improvement; and none of those which lie 
nearest to the flat and the sea are so poor as the bara villages of the Jambooscer pergunnab, 
There is one port, that of Ghundhar: the trade of it is now very insignificant, although it 
must, at some remote period, have been considerable; for there are ruins about the village 
that indicate its hdving been in former times an extensive and populous place. The lands of 
Ghundhar are entirely neglected; not a koombha has been cultivated for many years, 
although there are about 1,200 koombhas unquestionably fit for tillage, The grass yields 
a trifling revenue: perhaps less than 100 rupees annually, which is paid direct to the col- 
lector’s treasury, The inhabitants of Ghundhar are chiefly occupied in mic salt on the 
adjoining flat. The average number of trading boats or vessela which resorted to the port 
of Ghundhar yearly, for the eleven years immediately preceding our acquisition of the per- 
gunnah in 1817, was aix: the greatest number in any one year was eleven, and the least 
number three. ‘The average yearly amount of customs’ for the same eleven years was 658. 
rupees, 3 quarters, 46 reas. The rate of customs in the time of our predecessors was two par 
cent, for Government, and one-quarter per cent, for the karkoon, on imports and exporta, 
Now the rate is three and a quarter per cent. | PME. | 


The reyenue to Government from the salt manufactured on the flat.by the people of 

Ghundhar, and other villages of the Amood perguunah adjoining that tract, was farmed the 
first year we got possession, viz. A. D, 1917-18, for rupees 2,250; the next year, for rupees 
2,275; and for 1819-20, for rupees 4,701. . The Government share of the profits from the 
salt-pans of the Amood pergunuah, for sumwut 1837, or A. D. 1781, when the pergunnah was 
also in the possession of the Honourable Company, and under the management of a Mr. 
Brown, was 6,474 rupees, 1 quarter, 87 reas; in sumwut 1850, the same was 3,392 rupees, 
2 quarters, 6 reas; in sumwut 1863, it was 5,065 rupees, 1 quarter, 81 reas ; and in sumwut 
1868, or a. D. 18)2, it was 1,407 rupees, 9 quarters, 50 reas, It is believed that the manu- 
facture of salt might be much increased on the flats bordering the Jumbooseer, Amood, and 
Dehej pergunnahs, To make the pans is attended with considerable labour. The pal, or 
bank, is first thrown up; then the bottom must be rendered hard, by beating it, and tread- 
ing it down well repeatedly. When all ia ready, the salt water is admitted, the tide bring- 
ing it, by the little channels and cuts, to the pans. In the ecenloo, or cold season, the salt 
is produced in about a month, the water being let in from time to time; but in the oonalo, 
or hot season, the evaporation being quicker, the salt is ready sooner, The gross produce 
of the salt-pans is eaid to be partitioned out as follows :—to Government, fifty per cent. ; 
the proprietors of the pans, thirty-five per cent.; to Ubhey Sing, Rana of Amood, five per 
cent. ; to Maun Sing, of Kerwara, five per cent, ; to the Kanago, two and e half per cent. ; 
and to the Desaees, two and a half per cent. * 


The census of this pergunnáh was formed in the same manner as in the others. The popu- 
lation proved to be 16,347 souls; the number of houses, 4,075. Of the inhabitants, 3,203 
are Mahomedans, and 13,144 are Hindoos. ‘Of the Mahomedans, 1,219 are boras, and 
1,984 sheikhs, sipahees, mulleks, &c. Of the Hindoos, 1,164 are rajpoots; 2,648 are 
koonbees ; 2,496 are koolees; 945 are brahmuns ; and 5,891 are dhers, mechanics, and 
ether castes. The number of cows and buffaloes iu the pergunnah is 5,908 ; of oxen, 4,639; 
of ploughs, 1,752 ; of carta, 889. . The lands in thia pergunnab are no where inclosed. 
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r aud Pigs ES P : a Monier Williams, 
o division of the country bearing the name of pergunnah can be smaller than that of Situati i 
Dehej : it consists of only ten villages. It adjoins tin Brouch and Amood pergunnahs, with ee E 
two of its villages within the boundary of the former; and it occupies a aall comer, form- tity of each descrip 
ing the north point of the mouth of the Nurbudda. It is commonly called * Dehej-bara,” tion of soil. 

from, it was stated, the nature of the soil, which in part resembles that of the bara vile : 

lages of the Jumbooseer and Broach pergunnabs. The superficial contents of the Dehej : 

Irene. according to-the revenue survey of all the Jand belonging to it, are as 

ollow : -> : ! 


- 


j . 
ea D 


_ Square British statute miles <«  - = oo., 65,465 deele. 
British statute acres ^. =: -° = = — - 35497, 3 roods, 19 perches, 
of the land measure in use in the pergunnah -= 37,019 koombhas, 85 moulas, 


` Of this total amount of superficial contents, the quantity in cultivation and fit for tillage Distribution. 
is 16,665 koombhas, 44 moulas, or 15,980 acres, 1 rood, 5 perches; and the quantity con- 
sidered unfit for cultivation, in pasturage, sites of villages, tanks, the extensive salt flat, 
Sc. Qe., is 20,354 koombhas, 41 moulas, or 19,517 acres, 2 roods, 14 perches. .Of the 
arable land, that which is marwa measures 1,328 koombhas, 34 moulas, or 1,273 acres, 
2 roods, 36 perches ; and that which is kalee bhoee, 15,337 koombhas, 10 moulas, or 14,706 
acres, 2 foods, 8 perches.. This small portion of marwa is cultivated with bajeree, and the 
usual articles raised on that deseription of land. By far the greater part of the kalee bhoee, 
which is in general of the good kind, is cultivated with wheat, which may be considered the 
staple produce of this pergunnah. : : 
The same rule was observed iu the survey of this pergunnah as in that of Amood; no Denominations of 
notice whatever was taken of claims to alienated lands, The statements show the situation alienated land not 
of each field, its name, the name of its cultivator, its computed and measured quantity, and admitted into the 
with what cultivated; so that, when a settlement is to take place, every claimant's real pro- survey statements, 
perty may easily be identified by these particulars. ^ i 
LE à " 5 A 


* According to a series of kurdas, or village accounts, produced by the desaees of* the Alienatedlands per , 


penpnots for sumwut 1860, or A. n. 1804, and believed to be the most authentic record of the village accounts 
the kind extant, the alienated lands of this pergunnah appear as follow: — - of sumwut 1860, 
QU E US ; 
meds . . + Kiko, Mim | Koho Mion 
' Wanta, or seer =- : - ‘ss =! = = = $79 0 


Pussaeeta - = = o - coc c 1,824 50 


-796 go 


Girranea, and a little wullutdanea - ^. - ~ 
l 1,170 95 


LI 


Veychanea - s oa Tc -. d 


` 


Total alienated land, cultivated and fit for cultivation = =- -| 7,584 25 
‘* By the same documents, Government land cultivated and fit : 
cultivation = = 2 ce >u = >e 5-2 c£] 820g 38 
- By ditto, total land cultivated and fit for cultivation in the 
l 15793 63 


* pergunnah Riomar e TEILE tan eS 


d 
Which total differs fror the present measurement of the cultivated end arable land by only 
871 koombhas, 81 moulas. The girranea and veychanea form an uncommonly large pro- 
portion of the alienated lands ;, the whole of these is most probably justly Hable to assess- 
ment, as well, no doubt, as a portion of what is stated as d ice It is believed that this 
little pergunnah might be made more than doubly valuable to Government. The total 
_ ` Revenue drawn from it under every head, in sumwut 1875, or A. D. 1818-19, was 13,846 . 
rupees, 2 quarters, 71 reas, which is only at the rate of 3 rupee, 2 quarters, 75 reas per 
koombha on the acknowledged quantity of Government land; while land in the adjoining 
pergunnah of Broach, of less value, is assessed at the rate of 3  rupees per begah. 
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The following account of the Reveuue paid by this pergunnah for ten years, from surawut. 
1863 to 1873, the latter being the year previously to our getting possession, was received 
from the desaees in May 1819: 


Remarkable, divi- 
sion of the villages. 


The sea-port. 


LManufacture of salt. 


Rance of Jungly 
sand hiilocks. 


Po; alation, 


The fluctuations of the Revenue were occasioned, the people stated, in a great measure, by 
the oppressive system of the Mahratta administration; but they were probably owing, in 
some degree, to the uncertain nature of the wheat erops, on which the resources of the per- 

unnah so much depend. The Dehej pergunnah was in the possession of the British during 
the years sumwut 1836, 1837, 1838 and 1839, (or A. D. 1780 to 1783), when it reverted to 
the Mahrattas. ' ’ 


In all the villages of the Dehej pergunnah, excepting one, (Venguee), the lands are. 
divided into two portions; one called “ tullput,” the other “ zuptee," or “ juptee," or 
* wanta zuptec.” This zuptee portion is supposed to have been wanta, resumed at some 
very remote period. The accounts are kept separate, and the bhagdars and cultivators are 
distinct, as in two different villages. Both portions have now their Government land, 
puc veychanea, &c.; but the wanta still remaining to the grasias, and commonly 

ere called “seer,” is only found in the zuptee parts of each village. The envious and. 
jealous feelings which are often found to prevail towards each other in the inhabitants of 
adjoining villages, exist in an equal degree among the cultivators of the tullput and zuptee 
of the Dehej villages; and disputes are kept up with equal acrimony and obstinacy con- 
cerning boundaries of waste lands and the rights in them; and it would probably be a 

ood thing to discontinue the separate accounts arid assessments in these villages, and that 

evernment should discountenance the division in every respect as much as possible. .The 
houses are altogether on one site, and the lands are as much intermixed as those of the dif- 
ferent bhags of the same village. ; 


There is a bunder, or port, belonging to Dehej-kusba : the inlet is not within the Nur- 
budda, but on the coast about west of the town. "It is of very convenient’ ingress and 
egress, but does not admit boats above the size of 150 candies. The imports are coarse 
soft sugar or goor, rice, sugar, oil both for burning and eating, moong and bajery from 
across the Gulf, timber and bamboos for building, and all kinds of grain when in demand: 
the exports are wheat, jowar, cotton, &c. In sumwut 1861, or A. D. 1804, our autho- 
tities at Broach procured the shutting of this bunder. The average net annual amount of 
the customs for the 26 years immediately preceding its close, was 730 rupees, 1 quarter, 
92 reas, The port of Dehej was ordered by Government to be re-opened in 1819. : 


It does not appear that any salt is made by the people of the Dehej pergunnah ; but the 
inhabitants of the adjoining Broach village of Kurrodura possess the right of constructing 
and working salt-pans on the flat within the boundaries of the lands of the kusba of Dehgj; 
and this right is now exercised to a considerable extent. . RT 


The sand hillocks, which skirt the coast for five or six miles west of Dehej, form a very - 
rematkable feature in this level region :. they are covered with baubool-trees, and afford pas- 
turage to flocks of sheep, as do also the adjoining flats. . These hillocks abound with game. 


By the census taken at the time of the survey, the population of the Dehej pergunnah 
proved to be 3,938 souls; of whom 194 are Mahomedans, and 3,744 are Hindoos: there are 
no boras among the former. Of the Hindoos, 1,048 are rajpoots; 1,047. are koolees ; 
396 brahmuns, and 1,253 are dhers, mechanics, and other castes. The total number of ` 
houses is 1,038. The number of cows and buffaloes in the pergunnah is 1,173; of oxen, 
1,096; of ploughs, 443; and of carts, 219. . 
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TBE particulars of the six pergunnahs which compose the collectorate, as to the isti i 
I f the 1 ] ; number Stat - 
of villages, houses, inhabitants, ‘area, &c. of each, are shown iu the following table. olan NS 


 * The villages of which the revenues and revenue management have been entirely given 
up by Government in perpetuity, in the different pergunnabs, are excluded also from the 
following table: ‘ . ! i Z 


L4 
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6000 TABLE (4) > 


Average | Average 


NAMES 


f Arte — |Namberof| Number of 
of the ` Towi bot, in Square Inhabitants Lnhabitente 
PERGUNNAHS. | yilages, | Hoosen TOTAL. nx ae 
Broach, Pergunuah &]] o 6a | 
Suburbsofthe Ciyf| 2163 | 5,753 | 23,520 74:354 | 97,874 


| The City of Broach 
within the Walls - 


Whole Broach Per- 
gunngh, = + 


23 |. 3707] 3,492 10,079 


114,437 | 430 09 


25,751 134 90] 43 191 
16992 | 14335] 4] 119 


26,460 | 27,012 84,433 
19,651 


34,313 


Ocelasier ^. LE 


Original Collectorship. 


i oep 50 j Gorj 575 
Hansoote "M 51 | 3900| 3,186 


qE(unbewen- 2-50 82°] 12,723 | talo "agaga | 46443 | 237 15 | aa ^]. 138 
Ar peni |ott]54- Jo 4,078 | 2208 13,144 | 16347 | 22034 | 4 74 
EFIE 3938] 5548| 4 f "o 


^ AD 


bx 


t 
a e 


398 | 54197 | 45636 


3,894 | 174,438 | 223,008 f 1,319 »| 4À | 1695 


' Every foot of land in the zilla, productive or unproductive, belongs to some one or the Distribution into 
other of the villages. The village boundaries form the limits of superior divisions, The villages or town- , 
knowledge and tenacity of their boundaries, cherished by the inhabitants of every village ships: their bound- 
in this quarter, are very striking. The village boundaries are commonly marked by strips ries, establish- 
of land left waste, of 20 or 30 yards in breadth: these are, however, sometimes ploughed ments, &c. 
up by common consent; but the line remains as fully recognized as if it bore the most ^ 
visible marks. ; None of the villages in this collectorate are surrounded with walls; neither 
have any of them detached hamlets, ; Every village has its establishment of servants 
more or less complete. Every pergunnah has its own hereditary officers of revenue and 
record, viz. desaees and mujmwoodars, and, in some instances, ameen patells. This last 
officer is only permanent in the Broach and Jumbooseer pergunnahs. In the other pergunnaha 
of this collectorate, certain village patells are employed in this capacity us occasion 
requires. f x : i ; f 

The whole of the soil is classed into two grand divisions, viz.  marwa” or “ gorat,” and Classification of the 
* kalee bhoee ;" the former prevails chiefly in the Jumbooseer pergunnah, The small portions soil into marwa and 
in the Amood and Dehej pergunnahs have been given under those two pergunnahs. In the kalee bhoee. 
~ Occlasier pergunneh, there are about 19,420 begahs, including what is called “ bhata” and 
“eetana.” In the Hansoote pergunnah, about 2,678 begahs, including the morkanta; and, 
- in the Broach pergunnab, about 30,878 begahs, of which by far the grehtest part is termed 
© bhata,” Mid ber to villages on the banks of the river. The lands of the village of 
Deews, ia the Occlasier pergunnah, consist, entirely, or nearly so, of gorat; and it pays an 

annual assessment to Government, and for village charges, of upwards of 30,000 rupees, 
its whole area being 6,910 begahs, 2 wussas; of which the Government productive lands 
amount to 4,472 begahs, 7 wussas, or 2,289 acres, 2 roods, 18 perches, 


The marwa or gorat is a sandy soil, of a light brown colour, quite free from stones of Description of the 
every description: it absorbs the rain rapidly, and never presents a broken surface in the marwa. 
dry season, or a muddy one in the wet. Fine water is found in almost every part of it, and 
at's comparatively short distance from the surface; that is, at 30 and 35 feet. The fields 
of marwa are every where inclosed with tall, thick, live hedges, composed principally of 
euphorbium terncalli, euphorbium antiquorum, cappares septum, capparis corymbosa, pus 
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thus madraspatensis, caduba Indica, clerodendron floribundum, and xygophyllum salerocarpum 
Appecdix, No. 115. This soil abounds too with fine umbrageous trees, not only in the hedge-rowa, but iu the 
— fields: they consist of the mangoe in a large proportion, the tamarind, the mowra, the 
Landed Tenures  yirpee, the burr, the pepul, &c.,—all growing to the largest size, and having the most . 


and Revenue ishi . 
urishing appearance. 
Settlements, flourishing app . ` 


Extentofthemarwa The marwa soil comprises a considerable portion of central Goojerat, commencing with 

and its agricultural the southern boundaries of the Jumbooseer and Baroda pergunnahs, extending to the northern 

productions. extremity of the Province, but bounded to the west and south by & line running about N.W, 
from Cambay. The agricultural produce of the marwa of this collectorate is as follows : 


1, Bajeree, ( Holcus spicatus}. 
a. Baota, (Panicum frumentaceum). 
3. Kodra, (Paspalium frumentaceum). 
4. Jowar, (Holcus sorghum), in small quantities. ` l E 
5. Kuppas, cotton (Gosypium herbaceum), in very small quantities, >= >; 
6 Dangur, dry rice, in very small quantities. ) AME 
7. Mut,h, (Phaseolus aconitifolius}. ` 
8. Toour, (Cytisus cajan). . 
. 9. Tull, (Sesamun orientale), Dola tull. 

10. Deewéla, or Eerunda, (Ricinus communis), -+ 

11. WAL, (Dolichos lablab, var. alba). — ' 

13. Moong, ( Phaseolus mungo). 

13. Urud, (Phaseolus mar), 

14. Chora. 

35. Gooar, (Dolichos tabeformis). 

16. Buntee. - 

D 17. Cheena, (Panicum miliaseum). 
18. Kang, (Panicum Italicum). 
19. Umbaree, or Bheendee, ( Hibiscus canabinus) 
; 20. Pin, Indigo, (/udizofera tinctoria}, tn 


No tobacco to speak of is cultivated in this collectorate, although the marwa to the north- ° 
‘ ward produces it in large quantities for exportation. Of the above, bajeree is produced in 
' by far the largest proportion, and is of the most importance, forming the principal article of 
the food of the bulk of the inhabitants of the marwa villages, and of the country generally, 

north of the river Dhadur. With the bajeree, three or four or more of the minor articles - 

above mentioned are sown at the same time and ia the same ground. To these last is given 

the general term “ kuthor," in opposition to the main article; which is called “daun.” The 

kuthor will consist of mut,h, wal, mong, chora, urud, and sometimes of other leguminous 

plants. The wl, gooar, moong, and chora are often eaten as vegetables; and from the 

whole, excepting gooat, the dal, or split pease, so much used in the food of the people, is 

made. Gooar is only eaten as greens; for when it is dry it is given to the cattle. - ` 


Mode and peasons The * daun,” or corn-crop of the marwa land, is thus composed of bajeree, kodra, dángur, - 
of ecltivating the ^ baota, buntee, jow4r; and the ** kuthor,” or pulse-crop, of the articles before enumerated. 
marwa. All the articles of both are sown at the commencement of the rains, are reaped in the 
months of October and November, and constitute the “ khureef,” or early harvest. Kuppas, 

tull, and deewéla are not classed with either the daun or kuthor. A’ very little either of 
cotton or jowar is produced in the best marwa; therefore the “ rubbee," or late harvest of, 

that description of land, is quite insignificant compared with the other: the reverse is the 

case with the kalee bhoee, Bajeree ripens first, and iu all October; its associates of the 

kuthor family, at different times, within the space of six wieks afterwards, or thereabouts, 

A very wet season is favourable to some of these articles, and s very dry one to others; and 

those that do not thrive are removed early. The pan, or indigo plant, is now only culti- 

vated at a few villages in the Jumbooseer pergunnah, viz. Gujera, the Kusba, Xc.; it is 

gathered early in October; the cultivation of it fertilizes the land. The 18. Kang; 16. 

untee; and 17. Cheena, are only produced in small quantities in the neighbourhood of 


wells, by irrigation in the dry season. The 19. Umbaree, is a kind of hemp, and only used 
for making rope and cord, ` . 


Manuringandweed- The marwa ie universally manured, more or lesa: it ie done annually in a few situations ` 

ing the marwa the most favourable for it; but in general the means of the cultivators do not admit of more 
than about 22 cart-loads* per acre being applied once in three years. The price of manure 
is sometimes from two to four annas per eart-load. The best manure is the sediment from 
the reservoirs in which the leaves of the indigo plant have been steeped ; but this is only to ` 
be had in very small quantities. In consequence of the fertility of the marwa, the weeding 
too is the more troublesome and expensive: it iq performed by hand; and in seasons of 
much rain the operation is repeated three times. It is estimated that the expense of weed- 
ing per acre is, in indigo-plant fields, two rupees and a half; in those of kodra and dàngur 
together, two rupees; in those of bajeree, of baota, and of kuppas, when sown singly, one 
rupee, or one rupee and a quarter; and in those with tull and toour together, one rupee 

' E an 


, 


* [t is invariably a cart drawn by one pair of bullocks. 
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„and a quarter per acre, At the weeding Beason, every one in the village, men, women, and 
children, are employed. The expense of cultivating the marwa is seid to be altogether double 
` that of cultivating the inferior kalee bhoec. 


Every endeavour was made during the survey to ascertaiu the rate of produce per acre of 
the different articles cultivated; but great difficulty, in addition to those that usually pre- 
sent themselves in such a research, arises, with regard to the marwa lands, from the practice 
of sowing four or five different things together in the same field. But the uncertainty of 
any such estimate must be very evident, when the following circumstances are considered ; 
The difference of seasons ; the difference in the care with which land is dressed and weeded ; 
in the degree in which it has been manured; in the quality of the manure; in the due 
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Difficulty of ascer- 
taining the rate of 
produce. 


attention to a proper succession of eropsș in the particular situation of fields, to benefit by . 


much or by little rain; besides the occasional depredations of various enemies, such as 


monkeys and deer, locusts and other insects, and the practice of the people employed in the . 


fields, of eating the prain in the ear, from the time of its being near a ripe state toits removal 
, to the kully, where it is still liable to be pilfered, and to be eaten by various animals and 
insects. A statement, however, was ventured upon of the average rate of produce of the 
principal articles of cultivation in 40 villages of the Jumbooseer perguntiah; the greatest and 
east of these estimates in the marwa lands are shown below, and the prices at which ‘the 
rain, Kc, were sold, A.D, 1818. The kulsee contains 16 maunds, each of 40 seers. The 
ulsee js, therefore, 640 seers; and each seer may be considered, for the present purpose, 
one pound English, although it is, in fact, about the fifth part of an ounce heavier than a 
pound avoirdupois, The bar of kuppas contains 24 maunds, or 960 seers, 


Greatest 


Least tos 
` reported Produce orted Produce Tot ; 
— mr Ace | perdce |’... PRICES. , 
in Seers, or lbs, 


English, 
LI . 


Bajeree, with Kuthor + — - 14 rupees per kulsee, ` 


. Kodmalone “0+ . e 8 and g rupees per ditto, 
Båota alone ~ € c] 3 . 10 and 11 rupees per ditto, 
Jowar alone 2€ : 670 ` | 950° . 1 14 to 16 rupees per ditto. 
Kuppas alone = . - EOS o 599. tye 67 3 to 73 tupees per bar. 
Danguralone = = =f 670 5 ds 3502 | 1g and 14 rupees per kulsee. 
Muth, with Bajeee - «| 170 “f= = | =| gand 10 rupees per ditto. 
Tull, with Toour = = -= ` 250 © Bo . | 40 rupees per ditto, 

: "Tour, with Tall ~ - =j -1702 |. 6o 14 rupees per ditto, " 


Qf i x 


Jt is believed that a combination of the circumstances above alluded to may occasion a 
. difference as great as that of the two columns here shown, The prices may be considered 
as nearly those of a medium season ; for grain was reckoned neither particularly, dear nor 
cheap in the year 1818, In the early part of 1820, dwing to two successive seasons of ex- 
cessive heavy rains, a scarcity approaching to famine existed, and bajeree and jowar were 
about double the prices of the foregoing statement. Kuppas, or uncleaned cotton, should, 
however, be excepted from these remarks; for the bar which sold for 68 rupees, in 1818, 
Drought only 48 rupees in 1815, and previously to that year seldom so much. 


The quantity of seed required for sowing the different articles of marwa cultivation is very 
. "msignificant; it is as follows, per acre: . 


Bajeree.— Four seers or pounds, with one and a half of mut,h, or with four seers of wil, 
gooar, mut,h, and moong. These seeds are all mixed previously to sowing; the whole 
mixture making about eight seers, or pounds, per acre. 


Kodra.— Three seers, with about six seers of kuppas, commonly let into the ground by 


i tpi f the drill plough. . 
o PP Fonta Thre cere and a half; commonly grows olone. It is first sown 


‘thickly, on a small well-manured spot, under a sumree tree, if possible, and from thence 
transplanted when it has reached die height of a few inches. Manure is particularly neces- 
in the cultivation of baota or bowta. . : 
T owar.— Five seers, if alone: four seers and 9 half, with one quarter seer of tull, and 
rter seer of deewéla, mo, EAE 
OP Keppas.— Six seera, with from 18 to 20 seers of dângur, always mixed previously to 
bowing. 2 . i 
Déngur.—Eighteen or 20 seers, with kuppas, as above. 
` Muth, tull, ioour, &oc--Half a seer, with the “ daun,” or corn. 
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Extent and descrip» The kalee bhoee, which is the soil of by far the greatest part of this collectorate, is the. - 
tion ot the kalee — same as that which composes the soil of the adjoining pergunuahs on the south of Wusrawee. 
and Oolpar, and of almost all the Attavesee: it is the same. that prevails in much of the 
western and peninsular part of Goojerat, in a great m of Malwa, and iu ihe valley of the + 
Dekhan. Jowar and wheat béing the grains chie y produce by this description of soil, 
constitute the chief articles of food of the inhabitants of the countries here mentioned. The 
kalee bhoee has the appearance of a very rich mould ; it is entirely free from stones of eve 
description, large or small; and it looks as superior in fertility to the marwa as the marwa is 
in reality to it. The kalee bhoee of the 21 bara villages of the Jumbooseer pergunnah, and 

of some of the western villages of the Broach and Amood pergunnahs, is of an inferior kind; 
the lands of these are not elevated many feet above the level of the sea, from which the 

are only separated by a perfectly flat tract, of which the surface is preces with salt, 
and which produces no vegetation whatever; and the dust blown from this salt tract, or the 

* khar,” as itis called, injures the adjoining fields. - ; DE 


Agricultural pro- The agricultural produce of the kalee bhoee is as follows in this collectorate G 
ductioos of the , i 
kalee bhoee. 


m 


- Jowar, (Holcus sorghum). 

. Kuppas, cotton (Gosypium herbaceum). 

. Ghoon, wheat, (Triticum ativum). j 

. Dàngur, dry rice. a TREE 
. Chunna, gram (Cicer arietinum). E RM 

. Deewéla, (Ricinu communis). E f mu MNA 
. Rata-tull, (Sesamun orientale). ES 
. Moonz or mug, (Phaseolus mungo). 

. Toour, (Citysus cajan.) 


© oN His CD a 


Mode and seasons —— Jowar, as has been before observed, is the grain principally cultivated in the kalee bhoee, 

of cultivating the in whatever part of the country that soil prevails, It is never sown two successive seasons 

kalee bhoee. inthe same ground : it for the most part grows alone; but toour and mug are sometimes sown 
with it in the best lands. The grand crop, or what is called the “ seealoo jowar,” is sown in 
August, and gathered in all February, the toour and mug ripening after it. There is a 
minor crop, which is sown at the commencement of the rains in June, and ripens about the 
end of October: this is called * chamasoo jowar.” . In the succession of crops, jowar come 
monly succeeds cotton: a season of wasul, or fallow, should follow these two; or else 
chunna, till-toour, or wheat. Should the kuppas or cotton sowing fail, its place is supplied 
with laung. The produce of jowar in good lands, that have the advantage of manure or 
fallow, appears to be wonderfully great; the grains in a single bead of jowar, of uncommon 
size, were counted, and they amounted to 5,659. The jowaree straw, although coarse and 
large, is fodder of the best kind for cattle: it finds a ready market in the towns, and the 
quantity from one acre commonly fetches 2 } or 13 rupees. 


Kappas, or cotton; . Kuppas has of late years become a primary object of cultivation in this collectorate, as 
particulars ofits well as in the adjoining pergunnabs, in consequence of the advance in its price from 45 
cultivation; pro- rupees tg about 70 rupees per bar *. It is often sown alone, but very frequently with dángur, 
portion o! seed to and sometimes with kodra. Kuppas is seldom sown more than once in three years in the 
wool, &c. same ground. To repeat it ofteuer would be attended with no immediate advantage, and 
with certain prospective loss. A second year's crop does not turn out more than one-half of 

‘the first. Kuppas is sown in all June; the gathering commences generally late in February, 

and is repeated usually three times, atintervals of about a fortnight, before the whole ia got 

in. The time of the ripening of the cotton, however, varies according to the seasons, and 

it is not at all plucked sometimes by the end of April. The average proportion in weight of 

seed or kuppaseea, to rooee or cotton wool, is one-third of the latter to two-thirds of the 

former. But kuppas of the best soi] and most favourable season will yield 18 seers of rooee 

or cleaned cotton, and 30 seers of seed from one durree of 48 seers; while kuppas of en in- 

ferior soil and unfavourable season will yield 15 seers of rooee and 33 seers of kuppaseea 

per dutree. The quality of all the cotton of the collectorate is the same, but its value is 

affected by its being gathered and kept freg from all kinds of dirt, leaves, &c.; it is divided 

by the commercial department into three classes, according to the degrees of its cleanness s 


and the first class, or toomél, fetchea four rupees per bar more than the third class, which 
is called “ rasee." f 


Wheat. Ghoon or wheat forms almost the only produce of the lands of the bara villages, but is 
. very little cultivated in the better kind of kalee bhoee: it is universally sown alone, It is 

of the bearded kind, and is about 18 inches high when at its full size. There are commonly 

about 50 grains of wheat in one ear. It is the most uncertain crop of any, in consequence 

of being affected by too much or too little rain, and from the serious depredations of deer, 

birds and insects, to which itis liable. It is sown late in September or early in October, 

and ripens;in March, when it is pulled up by the roots, The large quantity of seed required 

for wheat is a serious drawback upon the profits of its cultivation, The price of wheat and 

of jowar is generally about the same in the market: of the former, it takes about 38 pounds 

to sow an acre ; of the latter, about five pounds. . 


Rate of produce An experiment was tried at Doleea, one of the bara villages of the Jumbooseer pecus 
per acre. in March 1819, to ascertain the próduce of a koombha of wheat, The whole crop of a field, 
measuring 


* 48 seers = 1 durree; 20 durrees = 1 bar. 
2 
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"measuring two koombhas and 56 moulas, had been just pulled up, and made into phoolies, ————— 

or little sheaves ; of these sheaves there were 126. - Three or four of them were taken out Appendix, No. 115. ` 

-by different people, indiscriminately, und cleaned ia the presence of the officer euperintend- — 

ing the survey. The average quantity of wheat in a sheaf was found to be six end a half Survey Report of 

Beers, or pounds, : The field, of two koombbas, 56 moulas, thus produced 819 seers, which Lieut.-col. 

is equal to 3191 seers or eight maunds, minus one quarter seer per koombha, or about 336 Monier Williams, 

pre acre. .The phoolies or sheaves are made of the same size at all the villages. 
he field on which this experiment was made had been fallow the preceding year, but had - 

not been manured.. i 7 Ë : 


The people, when questioned, will seldom or never admit so high a rate of produce as was Depredations tà 
the result of this experiment; but in the worst of the bara villages, five or six maunds may which the wheat 
be, it is thought, safely estimated as the produce of an acre of wheat, The serious depreda- is liable. 
tions committed on the wheat fields by flocks of pose in were witnessed during the survey, 

‘This flat and open country is favourable to these animals, who trust to their speed for safety ;" - 

they have an pal terre view of the approach of au enemy, which is not at all obstructed 
. by the low wheat, which affords them such acceptable feeding. There is also a very large 

bird, called “ kullum," which frequents the country at the season of the ripening of this’ — - 

grain, in flights, like those of wild geese; these, as well as clouds of small birds, are great. ` 

enemies to the wheat; and it would probably be destroyed altogether by so many formidable 

depredators, were it not protected by the beard, for none but the bearded wheatgrowsin . B 
^ these districts, SU enu voy? íi pe sep ; S E yat N ; 

Tọ sow an acre of wheat, from 36 to 40 pounds of seed are required; to sow an nere of Proportion of eeed 

chunna or gram, about 20 pounds of seed; of dángur, or coarse rice, from 16 to 20 pounds; required. ; 
of deewelee, three pounds. Cleaning d&ngur from the husk (chora), reduces one maund to ' 
about 27 seers, or one kulsee to about 21 maunds. : : i 


_ BoE RE AT RUE 2o SEAE A TERE FTO O AR iMi 
o o DoOmanl 72 000 roy . 

- Tug public Revenue throughout the collectorate is paid in money, not in kind, and withe Public Revenue, 
out any middleman between the patells, ar as they are in some places called, “ cultivating how levied. 
-zemindars,” and the collector, . The money payment is considered a commutation for one- 
half of the gross produce of the Government lands.. Arrears of Revenue are seldom long 
outstanding; and the selling of land for arrears of Revenue is a practice altogether unknown 
in this collectorate, as it is perhaps in every other under the Bombay Government., 


It has been estimated that in the pergunnah of Broach the payments in caslrto individuals Payments other 
and to defray village expenses, together with the amount of rent of alienated lands, come to than to Govern- 
about the annual sum of 3,65,000 rupees. . It has also been roughly estimated that the same ment., | 
description of payments comes to about one lac of rupees ju each bf the pergunnahs of 
Occlasier and laate. : 


+ The following Table (B) exhibits the particulars of the lands of the different perguonahs, Rate per begahand , 
according to the measurement, in one stand, viz. in the begahs and wussas of the Broach, acre at which the 
Occlasier, and Hansoote pergunnahe, the amount paid to Government under every head pf Government Re 
‘Land Revenue by each pergunnah in the year 1817-18 ; and the rate per begah in each per- venue ban - : cA 
: unnah respectively, supposing all the productive lands to be assessable. And Table (C) ek sates A 
exhibits the same particulars of the lands in British statute acres, and tha rate per acre at, Sücinitely. 
which the Revenue bears upon the land in each pergunnah respectively. ; 


" As. t - 


"TABLE (B) 


NAMES Lands Cultivated | Unproductive Lands | Total Area Amount of Land 


Rate per Begoh, 
: of the Revenuo supposing all the 
of the &endfit ` of all ‘Villages of the poid onder every Head, | Productive Lands 


Pergunnah fur the Year a.p.3817~18,| jn Column (1.) 


* PERGUNNAHS. | for Cultivation. 3 Descriptions, paying Revenue, |* orSumwut 1874. ‘Assenable. 
@ | _@® G) EN 6) 

pe i . Begas ' muj Beegas S wu, Bear wut Rs qt m Ra gen 
‘Broach =.’ =` = 440,557 9 972198 8 537,666 17 1563817 -40| 2 248 
Occlasier = = > =] 114207 5 | 534208 4 | 167,635 9 | 200,546 193} ! 309 
Hahsote - = =| 9244317 | 85.398 3 | 177.842 o | 1,73745 372| 1 35! 
.Jumbooseer  - «| 258,573 5b | 10291117 | 421485 2 | 334386 o19| 1 17 
Amod = = «| 197,797 12 | 125207 17 | 9253005 9 | 80,354 049| 9 ?h 
Dehej = - >» 31,214 13 38,124 3 | 69,338 16 14,650 038| © 1 86 


1,064,794 1 662,178 12 | 1,026,972 33 19.57,399 34 1535 
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TABLE (C) 


Amount of Land 


KAMES Lands Cultivated f Unproductive Landa Total Area ' Fate per. Acre, 
of the + Revesue supposing all the 
of the and $t of all Viluw of ie paid mee every Head, j Productive Lands 
i es Pergunna orthe Yeata.p.1817-18, in Column (1, 
PERGUNNAHS for Cultivation, paying Revenue, A £9 


et Somwm 1876. 


ay 4 c (5) 
— 


1153,81; o 70 B 046 


Acres vds, ph 
225,542 3 23 


Broach - - - 49714 9 5 


Occlasier - =-  -| 58,408 1 3] 27352 139 200,546 193] 3 172 
Hansoote - - =| 47526 9 4| 43,719 1 38 173745 372] 3 268 
Jumbooseer ~ = 1 132,375 3 88] 83,402 334386 o 19] 2 210 
Amod - -| 65.425 135| 54099 3 a1 80,354 049] vog 
Dehj - - -j| 15,980 1 5| 19.517 3 1 14,550 038| 0o 364 


1957399 3 41 


$87,908 1 15 [832,926 0 3 3 a 36 


Proportion of the These tables show, at a view, the proportion of the arable fand, and that which never can 
productive to the — be, or never will be, cultivated, being occupied by the sites of villages, the beds of tanks and 
unproductive lands, watercourses, roads, broken ground, salt flat, and land for ever allotted to pasturage. It 
i will be seen bow much the Broach pergunnah has the advantage over the others in thig 
respect, for of its entire area nearly four-fifths are cultivated end fit for cultivation, and n 
Euler more than one-fifth only, which also includes the pasture lands, unavailable to agri- 
culture. The Occlasier and Jumbooseer pergunnahs stand next in this respect to the Broach, 
and the unproductive lands of the former amount to somewhat less, and of the latter to 
somewhat more, than half the quantityof the arable. Ia the other three pergunnahs the arable 
and the unproductive are abont equal; but the quantity of the latter is much augmented by the 
salt flat which lies between the productive part of the Hansoote, Amood and Dehej pergunnalis 
and the sea; and the proportion of useless land to arable is much increased by the same circum- 
stance in the Jumbooseer pergunnah, The average of the whole collectorship will be seen to be 
about two parts cultivated and fit for cultivation, and one part unproductive, of the entire areg. 


Great diferencein The difference in the rate per begah and -per acre in the different pergunnahs, supposin 

the rate per begah the assessment to bear on all the: productive lands, is very tamakake, and it will be sti 
which the assess more so if the difference in the nature of the soil is considered. - In tbe Broach paganai; 
ment bears os the which pays at so much higher a rate than the others, there is only a proportion of marwa 
productive lands in or gorat land in a small number of villages. In the Jumbooseer pergunnah the average 
each pergunnah. quality of the kalee bhoee is superior to the average quality of the kalee bhoee which con- 
stitutes the soil of the whole Broach perguunah generally, while iu the Jumbooseer per- 
gunnah, out of the 132,375 acres, 3 roods, 38 perches, of arable land, there are 41,905 acres, 
3 perches, of marwa or gorat, which is worth perhaps two-thirds more than the kalee bhoee 
of the Broach perguonab. Comparing the Hansoote and the Jumbooseer pergunnahs, it may 
be safely said that, generally speaking, the soil of the latter is of double value to that of . 
the former; yet in the Jumbooseer pergumnah, the assessment bears at the ratt of 1 rupee, 
1 quarter, 17 reas, per begah; and in the Hansoote pergunnah, at the rate of 1 rupee, 3 quar- 
ters, 51 reas, per begah, upon the whole of the productive lands. In the Occlasier pergunnah 
there are a few marwa or gorat villages, but there are also many poor ones; and taking the 
. bad and the good together, the general superiority of the soil of the Jumbooseer pergunnah 
_ over that of the Occlasier must be, I think, at least as three-to two, while the assessment 
on the Occlasier pergunnah bears at the rate of 1 rupee, 3 quarters, 2 reas, per begah ; 
and on the Jumbooseer, aa before noticed, at 1 rupee, 1 quarter, 17 reas, per begah. “The 
Amood and the Hansoote pergunnahs may be considered a8 nearly on a par with respect to 
the general productiveness of the soil; the assessment bears on the total of the productive 
lands of the former at the rate of 2 quarters, 51 reas, per begah; on the total productive 
lands of the latter, at 1 rupee, 3 quarters, 51 reas, per begah. But the most extraordinary 
difference is in the Dehej pergunuah, the soil of which, taking the marwa and kalee bhoee 
together, may be considered of an average quality, equal to the soil of the Broach per- 
gunnab ; and the assessment bears on tbe whole productive lands of the Dehej pergunnah at 
the rate of 1 quarter, 80 reas; on those of the Broach pergunnah, at the rate of a rupees, 
2 quarters, 48 reas, per begah. These facts exhibit, perhaps, an unexpected state of things, 

bnt as they rest on the basis of the actual measurement of every particle of the different 
kinda of lands in all the pergunnahs, they seem to be beyond question. 
Value of the pro- Compare next the value of the produce of a begah with the rates of payment to Govern- 
dace perbegab cum- ment, as shown in the foregoing tables. The staple products of the collectorate may be 
jared with the pay- considered to be: 1, kuppas; 2, jowar; 3, wheat; 4, bajeree; 5, dingur. A begah Se 
A . produce 


+ 
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produce from 6. to 10 maunds of jowar; from 4 to 6 durrees of kuppas; from 6 to 10 meats to Govern- 
maunds of wheat; from 10 to 16 maunds of bajeree ; and from 10 to 16 maunds of dangur, ment per begah. 
or course rice; and the value of the-produce of a begah, as thus stated, when the price is 

neither very high nor very low, ie from 6 to 15 rupees; besides the straw and dry cotton ; 

bushes, and the portion of grain eaten in the fields Vy tha cultivators, frofa its beginning to 

ripen, to its being cut and lodged in the kully, or housed. The average rate which the LI 
payment to Government, under every head of land-tax, bears upon the whole of the produc- 
tiveland in the collectorate, is 1 rüpee, 3 quarter’, and 35 reas, per begah ; so it may per- 
haps be assumed,’ that not more than one-sixth of the produce of all the arable land goes to 
, Government, the pasturage being entirely exempted. And the code of Menu declares, that 
of the productive land, a sixth is the largest share which cam be taken in ordinary circum- 
stances, and a fourth in times of urgent distress. P ; : 


. This calculation includes, certainly, the alienated ‘and: rent-free landa; but. these are, in. Alienated lands 
fact, almost all directly or indirectly taxed. The actual proprietor of land exempt from the included in the 
regular assessment in but few instances, comparatively, cultivates himself; and the cultiva- calculation, 
tors of it hold it on such terms as to assist materially in enabling them to pay their portion 
of the Government demands. {t would therefore be incorrect to exclude these lands from 
the foregoing calculations, or to consider the public demanda as realized on the tullput or 
acknowledged Government land alone.. — * nt e : e: 


In the Jümbooseer, Amood and Dehej pergunnahs, the claims to rent-free lands were im- Claims to rent-free 
moderate, and their denominations, as Mort noticed, have not been admitted into the pre- lands in the Jum- 
sent documents of the survey. Copies, however, were taken pf the most authentic records booseer, Amoodand 
of the alienated lands of these pergunnaha, from which the statements below were formed, Dehej pergunnahe 
The standard moula rod of nine guz was used throughout the survey of the three pergunnahs 20t admitted in the 
for every description of land. The alienated lands, however, are invariably estimated by a Mr"*y- 
smaller rod. ‘This differs in most villages; but it ought not to exceed eight £x The pro- 
portion, therefore, between these two measures is, in 100 koombhas, 20 koombhas, 98 

^moulaa, 765 decls.; or 79 koombhas, 1 moula, 234 decla. of Government land are equal to 
100 kcombhas of alienated, Sgt um. agp het . 


^ The following Table (D) shows the rate per begah which the Government land would Rate per begah of 

pay; were the whole of the -public assessment. laid upon that alone ç. the alienated lands in tbe assessment on 
.1he Broach, Occlasier, and Hansoote pergunnahs being stated according to the settlement of account of Govert.= 

them by the Revenue Survey Committee; and those of the Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej dele t 

pergunnabs, are first reduced. from koombbas of the alienated land standard, estimated by "ME rr 
an eight guz moula rod, tothe general standard of the nine guz moula rod. — alone! 


Noe . Poe ES v 7 2 n Koomblyas. praemii Papa Ma 
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T “TABLE (D) d Nun 
l 


In Begahs of .the Standard of the . Rate per Begah, 


Amount ef 


NAME ^ md “Broach, Occlasier, and Hansoote Pergunnahs,. herp gone 
€ : " sessment, 
, ies —— — paid mia arag Head, per Column (4.), 
. " ; i ; ` ; ied ov th 
; - , Tullput Alienated Land | + Total Year a. p; 1817-18, ihe das 
PERGUNNAHS : | epe Ud nion of the — |. or Bumwut 4874. f ir Column (1) 
: | . Cultivatiou. Denominations | Productive Lands. i 
; i i l ] 
uS a) (2) ‘ga 0 75109 | (9) 


EE. NE Begahs wuse Begahs. ww. | Beguhs. wut, Ja. quon 
Broach = = = =| 345845 14 | 94712 15 | 440557 9 | 1553817 9 70 |. 


Occlasier - - <= -| 83988 12 f 30218 14 | 114,207 6| 200,546 1 93 
.Hansote - - = - 60,240 “a | 325203 16 | 92443 17 | 1673745 3 73 
Jumbooseer-  - - ~] 14101 7| 8446 18 | 258,573 5 334386 0 19 
Amod +, - = =| 7630? 2| 51495 10] 127,797 12] 80,354 9 49 


11224 Af 31,214 13 14,550 © 38 


Dehej — - = = =| 19,990 18 


re M ÀÓÀ—ÀÀ 


160478 T 106,704 1| 1957399 341| ? 229 


304,315 14 
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Lands claimed as The lands claimed at the present time as exempt from the regular assessment t PARE 
exempt irom the of Government, in the pergunnahs of Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej, exceed the quantity 
. regular assessment, shown in the foregoing table. But were an investigation to take place, there is not the 
smallest doubt but that the lands’ actually and fairly alienated would be found to be even 
Jess than they appear in the records of those three pergunnabs, from which the statement of 

them in the above table was made, . s 


Rate of the assesse One only objection to the results shown in the Tables (D.) (C.) and (D.) remains, I think 
ment per begab, tobe met: column (1) includes the arable and productive land found in an uncultivated 
suppæing it levied state at the time of the survey, A t portion of this has no doubt been already brought 
oa the Government into cultivation; and it is believed that the whole will be as productive, ere long, as the 
land actacily in cul- other lands. A Table, however, is next given to show the rate per begah at which the 
firation at the Ume assessment would bear on the tullput actually in cultivation at the time of the survey, exs 
of the survey. cluding all the arable land that was neglected at that'period, as well as all the beer, eve 
that ascertained to be arable and available for cultivation. 


TABLE (EJ + —-— s 


‘ In Begaha of the Standard of the '" Amount of” Rate per Begab, 
JAMES ` Broach, Occlasier, and Hansoote Pergunnahs, Land Revenue, « if this . 
] ' ander every Head, Revenue were: 
* as paid to Govemment,. | derived from the , 

Tullpers actually | Tellput Arable, | Totel Tolpot for the $ , Lands 

j in Caltivation bot Waste, Caltivated, Fear a, o. 1817-18, | in Colom (1.) 
PERGUNNABS al the time of the } at the time of the and Git for or. Sumwat 1874. alone. 

Survey. Survey. Cultivation, 

Q) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


` Bee e| Becges wun} . Beegan.wu |... Ba gom]. 


Broach, surveyed a. 5.1813 | 316,530. 8| 29,315 6| 945,845 14 | 13,53,817 0701 3 258 
Occlasier - ditto - 1814-15 | 54173. 8| 29,815 34 83988 11 2,00,546- 193] 3 2 80 
Hansoote - ditto - 1814-15 | 51,266 4 8,973 17 | 60240. 1] 173745. 3 72 3 155° 
Jumbooseer ditto - 1818 | 159,307 10} 14,803 17 | 174,111 7] 334386 019] 2 0 39 
Amood - dijo- 1819| 66,022 18} 10,279 4| .76,g0a -2 86.354 0 49} 1 0 86 
Dehej  - ditto- 1819 | 19,497 12 493 o| 19,990 12] 14,550 038| » 


| 666,798 o| 93,680 7| 760478. 7 | 1957399 3 40 


Quantity and value — "The following is a statement of the uantity of kuppas, or cotton, produced in the col- 


of the cotton crop Jectorate, and the money it fetched in the year to which the foregoing tables refer. 
for one year. 3 , à 


Bars. Rs. per Bar. ^ Rs, gra ts. l 
Broach Pergunnah — - 23,529 - -~ at 73, 71, and 69 - - about | 16,58,794 2 0 
Jumbooseer Pergunnah 7467} - - at 67 y ERS : - = ~ = | 505954 


Amood Pergunnah - 
Occlasier Purgunna 

Hansoote Pergunnah 
Dehej Pergunnah - 


2,5614- - at 673 
53492 =~ - at 60 
4833 >» -at60 


“o m ^ e 


2 
1,1,540 1 
3,11,520. 0 

o 


93 
ore 77 
- « o 
Te 2,89,980 d 


ease 
ta; t è 
"aod ng 


a — 


Total - - = - Rs 2937,89 2 79 


v p———— — en 


This cotton crop, which brought 294 lacs of rupees nearly, did not certainly occupy 
one-fourth of the cultivated land of the collectorship, No part of the pure marwa 1s culti- © 
vated with cotton: the lands of the bara villages are, for the most part, not calculated for 
it; and of the land which is particularly eligible for cotton, only one-third can in a season 
Le sown with it. But it must be remembered, that the produce, as well as the price, was 
uncommonly favourable this season. — — ` 


A 7 1 
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Acom;araiveview Tue following table will show the proportion of the Revenue to the number of pergun- 
of the Revenue of nahs, villages, and inhabitants of the different collectorates under the Bombay Presidency, 


the d.ferent collec- as far as the information at present obtained admits of its being done. A comparison of 
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the Revenue of the different collectorates with th i ae 
1 e quantity of I i ipti 
though very desirable, cannot of course be made ti the sm; ribs si d i Bombay pithy 
pi Apc Dco 05 ment, i 
—————————— " 
: TABLE (E) s i 


NAMES ` Nomber. |. Number Number 


of the- -- of et Lend fie he ; i 
venue foy . 
COLLECTORATES. | Pergoamabs | "Vien ht 9e Yak, 


; Villages. Inbebitants, 


QORÉ gu n AD. ` 
1957399 3 41 - 1817-18 
16,40,186 2 24 = 1818-19 


Broach = - « 
Surat we cR us 


Kaira, or Eastern Zillay| ‘ 
north of the Myhee ` 
River - = - 


Ahmedabad =- - 
Northern Concan: | - 
Southern Concan. i 
Khandeis °- - 
‘Poona. e n e e 
Ahmednugsur =. ~ 
NR a reada TO 


Carnauc. 3 QJ 


Ogy | 229527 
~~ 684 .. (C) 360,323 


* 


VL58745 1 56 - 1818-19. 


11,220,227 1 21 - 1818-19 
1347871 - 82 - 1818-19 
1920054 325 - 1819-20 ! 
12,40,974 2 32 - 1819-20 
/6,26,956. 1 12 - 1819-20 
18,24,428 2 68 - 1819-20 
20,42,724 3 82 - 1819-20 


p61 E ! 371,504 


1,077 550,000 
* gait (0) 420,000 
; 2,291 . 632,337 
` 9598 | 


The only operation with which I am acquainted, sı dar to the Revenue sutvey in Some of the reanlts 
Goojerat, is the survey of the Ceded Districts. by Colonel 0; and it may be satisfac- of thia survey and 
tory to bring under one view some of the results of the two undertakings, in order that that of the Ceded 
they may be compared with each other, resting as they do on the bass Qf, actual mensure- Districte by Colonel 
ment, reducible to a common standard. The particulars of the Ceded Districts given in the Munro compared, 
following tables, are taken from Colonel Munro’s Report to. the Board of Hevenue at . 
Madras, dated 26th July 1807. After mentioning that the number of inhabitant? ~s... 
1,917,376, he says, “ there is every reason to believe that the total is rather below than 
above the actual population; for the number of females ought to be greater. Tt is, accord- 
ing to the statements, one-tenth less than that of males; but if the same proportion exist 
here as in Europe, the difference cannot be'more than one in a hundred; and the whole 
number of inhabitants would, upon this principle, be 2,014,294. ‘It should, however, be 
observed, that it isa general opinion among the inhabitants, that the number of males is 
actually one-tenth greater than that of females" . ^, -> — 


page 


By the population return of three collectorates on the Bombay establishment, the dispro- -Disproportion in the 
portion is even greater; for there are.in the v tnale and female 


: uie OE: i - d vu M Mala. . Females. i co 
Broach Collectorate a te ee es ey 119,238 to 104,670 : 
Kaira Collectorate - ~ zooo ro oc 5 203,817 to 167,087 
Southem Concan Collectorate = |- - - - 329,747 to 302,590 
) i 20. Total = = - _ 652,802 to 5625147 E 


i NTR = yaaa 


ri iat a que tr ttam Ó—ÁMÀ— 
CY This includes the 19 alienated villages, as villages of a similar description are included in all the 
other collectorates, i PAK t : 
() This includes the population of the city of Surat, 124,406. 
€) Called muhals. 
- €* Including Salsette and Caranja. 
Č) Called turrufs. ; 
(°) Some called pergunnahs, and, others turryfa. 
Ç) Called talooks. ` 
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Appendix, No. 115. TABLE (G.) 


quet Quantity of | Revenoe paid Bars pe Aere Number Number 
Cultivation, | Arabie Land |to Government the Revenue in of 
both in au for One Year Column (3) of ' Black Catile 
Gor tr | Uncubivated | fromthe | irae rand m | Inhabitants, aud 
—— Alienated. State, Lend, Colamn (1.) Boffalues, 
Qa) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6.) 
Acres C Acres. Rn qh on 
The Ceded Districts under Wy 4,243,758 | 7.823.165 16485342 | à 211 | 2,917,376 | 1,692,519 
The Broach Collectorate VP] 497161] 47.959 | 1957409 | 3 375 | 223,908 | 930i 


der Bombay - + 


P 


Revenue derived The assumption that the Revenue to Goyernment fs derived, ina degree, from the alieni 
from alienated ated lands, as well as from those called “ surkaree," or Government, is justified by the 
lands. tame circumstances in the Ceded Districts as in the Broach collectorship; for Colonel 
Munro, iu the Report from which these particulars are taken, saya, para. 14, “ The land 
held by bramins under the denomination of dhirmadey, (statement No, 6), 1s chiefly cul- 
tivated by ryots, who seldom pay the enaumdar more than a fourth or ‘fifth of the rent, 
Ia many villages these enaums are divided among the ryots, who allow the enaumdar only 
a small quit-rent, and regard the rest as their own, from long possession.” This, I have v^ 
doubt, applies to alienated lands generally in the Cede? Districte. as well aa it doen in tha 
Broach collectorate. In the Ceded Ded. ul fand exempted from the regular Revenue 
appear to be included under the head of au^ The total quantity capable of cultiva- 
tion is given at 2,599,747 acres; While the total quantity of surkaree, or Government land, 
fit for cultivation, amounts 5,5165 1^6 acres. The following table exhibits a view of the 


pore et indo overnment land, in both the Ceded Districts and the Broach 


ja 


acie TABLE (11) 


Quantity of Land fit for Quantity of Land ft Tor 


bese enia Cultivation in Rnaum, ‘Whole Quantity of 
] $5 Suryane; wrerempted, =; ` 
or Government, or wholly or in pert, : Land 


"Talipit, or sueli as pays i 
the full Rent to fron a x 


Goverament, 


capable af Cultivation. 


Acra. ` Acrei. 


Acres, 
Ceded Districts under Madras - 9467176 2,599,747 12,060,923 
Broach Collectorate und i 
"Bombay ty L 389,326 155794 545120 
Proportion of The proportion of alienated land to Government land thus appears to be considerably 


alienated land to greater in the Broach collectorate than in the Ceded Districts ; notwithstanding the villages 
Government land, of the latter, which are alienated in toto, being excluded from all the foregoing tables and 
- statements, except in Table (F), which includes them, - 


Description of the The alienated villages of the Broach collectorate are 19 in number, viz. 10 in the 
vitlazes of the Broach lod ies two in the Occlasier ; one in the Hansoote ; four in the Jumbooseer ; and 
Broach eollectorate two in the Amood perzonnabs, Of the whole 19, 12 are called wuzzeefa villages, and were 


alienated in toto, — given away by Mahomedan sovereigns, Ten of the 12 pay each a small annual fixed sum 
ty Government. Five are called enaum villages, and are held entirely free of any payment. 

These enaum villages are very insignificant, with the exception of two in the Broach per- 

gunoah; of which one is held by the principal desaee, and the other by the principal 

mujmoodar of the pergunnah. That belonging to the desaee kulumb,h paid, a. p. 1819-20, 

7,767 rupees, 2 quarters; of which 5,703 rupees, 2 quarters, went to the proprietor, and 

2,064 rupees to the village charges. ‘That belonging to the mujmoodar munglesur paid, 

i á, De 


^ 
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A. D. 1819-20, 9,194 rupees, 55 reas; of which 7,537 rupees, 1 quarter, 25 reas, went to 
the proprietor, and 1,656 rupees, 3 quarters, 50 reas, in village c arges, The other three Appendix, No. 115. 
little enaum villages are in the Juabooseer pergunnab : two of them are small tracta, without mm 
inhabitants ;, the other (wurr) ie held by charuna. The other two alienated villages of the | Survey Report of, 
collectorate, are called wanta villages, and are held by grasias; they both pay an annu Lieut.-cul, 
sum to Government, One is in the Juníbooseer pergunnah, and does not yield al/ogether Monier Willimos, 
above 2,500 rupees per annum ; the other is a little tract, without inhabitants, in the Amood 

pergunnah, from which only 54 rupees were realized altogether in 1819-20. 


The whole of these 19 alienated villages comprise 1,352. houses; 5,619 inhabitants ; of Population. 
whom 4,974 are Hindoos, and (45 are Mahomedans, They possess 1,191 oxen, 804. cows 
and buffaloes, and 5694 ploughs. The whole amount of the assessment upon them, on 
. every account, for sumwut 1876, or: A. D. 1819-20, ‘waa about 62,314 rupees, 3 quarters, 
94 reas; of which 9,500 $ rupees went to Government, in the fixed payments from the wuz- 
zeefa and wanta villages; 13,403 rupees, 1 quarter, 50 reas, went in other village charges, 
including tora grasa ;, and 39,410 rupees, 3 quarters, 44 reas, went to the proprietors., 


As the. small payments to Government from these villages, where any existed, were fixed Boundaries. 
for ever, no survey or measurement of their lands in particular was necessary. Their boun- 
daries were ascertained in eurveying the adjoining villages, completed when they happened 
to be on the boundary of the pergunnah, Thus their general area only is known, which, of . ^ 
the whole 19, amounts to 32 square British miles, 61 decla. ; to 40,773 begahs, 16 wuesas, 
of the Broach, Occlasier and Hansoote standard ; or 20,874 British statute acres, 16 perches, 
The amount of the annual loss to Government, at the present time, from having parted with 
these villages, appears to be, by the particulars before mentioned, 39,410 rupees, 3 quarters, 
44 reas, or thereabouts. “Althougie Government does not, in any way, interfere with the 
Revenue management of these 19 villages, it retains the jurisdiction in them as completely as 
- it does in all the other villages, A. statement accompanying shows the particulare of the 
population, &c. of each and of al] these alienated villages. : . 


_ There are two villages within the boundary of the Broach pergunnah, and two surrounded Villages within the 

by Amood and Broach villages, also originally belonging to the latter pergunnah, which boundaries of the 
belong to the Gauikwar government, jn as exclusive a degree as if they were within the collectorate belong: 
Baroda pergunnah; Of the two first, one is called Mesral; ita superficial contents are 5,128 "8 to other States, 
beguhs, 6 wussas: the other is called Kurmolee, having an area menn 2,009 begahs, 

7 wussas.: Of the other two, one is called Asnora and the other Tegooa; they adjoin each 
other, and the area of both measures 4,227 begahe, 8 wussns, Neither the superficial 

contents, nor any other particulars respecting these four villages, form a part of the Tables ' 

or Statements appertaining to this Memoir. ‘Their situations are shown in the plans of the 
pergunnahs. - E : e : ` . 
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."Wirrn the exception of the 19 alienated villages above mentioned, and the four belonging Mode of Revenue 
to the Gauikwar, every village of the six pergunnahs which form the collectorate is managed management, 
direct by Government} that is, the collector settles with every village separately, and 
annually, for the amount of its public Revenue. There are two parties alone to this trans- 
action: the collector, on the part of Government, the one; the patells or principal 
bhagdars, as the representatives of the village community, the other. The amount to be 
paid depends upon the nature:of the crop of the season; and the final adjustment of the 
assessment for the year takes place about the month of March, when the quantity of produce 
ja best ascertainable, —. 57 7 07 0 7007 " d RR . 

; The lands of all these villages thus managed are divided into two classes, with reference Classification of the 
to rights: 1, Tullput, or that. in which Government. has a right to one half, or a proportion lands as to rights. 
of the produce; 2, Alienated land, or that of which Government bas given up the manage- 

ment, and also its share of the produce, wholly or in part., The proportion that these two 

classes bear to each other is seen in Table (D). The alienated lands are reducible to three 

denominations; viz. É ep opi Pus $ 


1, Wanta (portion, allotment} ` Pa hiya eei Denomination of 
2, Pussaeeta (etymology unknown). E QURE S . _ rent-free lazda. 
g, Wuzzeefa (stipend, wages, allotment). `. SENA i i 


The wanta is held by rajpoots chiefly, but also by coolies and Mussulmans; the tenure 
rescription of sub annuity, and without grants, deeds or suonuds of any description. 
Much of it pays salamee to Government, | hed "" 


$ istricts, and in most of the ather collectorships under Madras, where the ryotwar syse 
tem Ne, cure into eflect, the survey renta constituted the mazimum of annual rent to which the 
cultivator was liable, and not the positive demand, which was not determined upon until the one m 
sufficiently advanced to enable the collector, and those employed under him in the business ol : 
Revenue, to judge of the ability of the ryots from the state of the crops — 2t 
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The pussaeeta comprises all the land held for the performance of village services or duties. 
That held by the carpenter, smith, potter, watchman, and the other members of the regular’ 
cillage establishment, 1s called in some of the pergunnahs, “ wuswaeea.” That held as com- 
pensation for loss of life in the cause of the village community, is called “ hurreea." Much 
of the pussaeeta is also held by bhats, bramins, &c., who render no service; and some of 
the pussaeeta so held pays a salamee to Government. '' Ns 


_ , The wuzzeefa was given by the Mahomedan rulers of the country, and some of the pad- 
shahee, and other grants, are still forthcoming. It pays, in many instances, salamee to 
Government, although it was originally, it is supposed, free. 


In most village accounts, more or lese land appears as “ veychania” and “ gurrania.” 
But all land under these two heads in village accounts may be considered as unauthorized 
alienations, by the village community, of the Government Revenue in the land so sold or 
mortgaged, as the terms respectively imply. : JE 


* 


The wanta, wuzzeefa, and much of the pussaeeta, may perhaps be called, without impro- 
riety, the * estates” of the different proprietors respectively. But if the tullput, or fend 
able to the full Government assessment, 1s an “ estate,” it may, I think, be asked, whose 
estate it is? The bhagdar, or permanent cultivator, has the right of occupancy, of cultiva- 
tion, and to half the gross produce at the least, The sovereign has the right of manage- 
ment, and a right to a proportion (say one half) of the gross produce of the yearly crop, 
whatever it may be. The question rests, in this collectorship, with these two; for, fortu- 
nately, here are no zemindars, talookdars or landlords, who have the slightest pretensions 
to, or idea of, ownership in the lands, unless it be in their own particular portions of wanta, 
pussaeeta or wuzzeefa. D 


By far the greater part of the villages in this collectorate are what are called bhagwar 
villages. ‘In this system, the lands of the villages are, in the first place, divided into 
t shares or bhags, in number from two to ten. The chief holders of these are the 
bhagdars, the whole or a part of whom are also the patella of the village. But each of the 
great bbags are subdivided into portions ually called anas ; and these again into sixteenth 
parts, called anees or chawuls, and these are held by numerous inferior bhagdars, There 
may be more than an hundred anas in a village; but whatever the number may be, the total 
amount of the demands on the village, on Government or other accounts, is divided by that ' 


. number; and thus the amount to be paid by each individual, whether he holds one ana or 


more, or the fractional part of an ana, is ascertained. The apportioning of the lands into 
bhags and anas is made by the village community, with reference to all the circumstances 
` of soil and situation, which increase or diminish the value of different patches; and thus the 
at bhags are not each a separate and distinct portion of the village lands, but have their 
elds quite intermixed throughout the whole area.. Whatever other sources of Revenue , 
exist at the village, such as salamee, from alienated lands ; from grass land ; from any por- 
tions of land which may happen not be included in the bhags, but separately let to 
casual cutivators ; from veras, or extra taxes on houses, professions or otherwise; these are 
first ascertained or estimated, and their amount deducted from the total of the demands on 
the village; and then the remainder is divided by the number of anas comprised in the 
village lands, in order to determine the payments from the bhagdars, great and small. 


The making of all the arrangements here described is a village business entirely, in which 
every member of the village community has an interest, and also has a voice; and in which 
bo other persons and no other authority interfere, unless asked to do so. The patells and 
bhagdars, who are all themselves cultivators, take the lead, no doubt, in these common con- 
cerns; but they possess not the influence to enable them to effect arrangements that will 
be attended with injustice or oppression to any member of the community possessing any’ 
right in the land. Where the bhagwar system exists in the greatest perfection, the whole 
of the lands are included in the bhags or shares; and every cultivator is a bhagdar, and 
possesses the rights of one; and a bhagdar of half an ana can no more be ejected than one 
of the principale, Even the alienated lands, not cultivated by the proprietors themselves, 
are divided among the bhagdars, ^n ` : 


A particular bhag- — The following particulars of one bhagwarvillage, Turalsa, Broach pergunnah, will assist in 


war village as a 
specimen of the 
ryvem. 


forming a more distinct idea of the system ín general. There are six large bhage in Turalsa : 
two of them stand in tbe name of one man, Bhowandass Bhoodur, Leywa Koonbee. In the 
six bhags there are go anas. The accounts are kept in anas and chawuls, or anas and six- 
teenths. The two bhags of Bhowandass Bhoodur consist of 23 anas, subdivided among 13 
ostensible bhagdars or sharers. Each ana is reckoned to contain 48 begahs of land, and is 
presumed to be liable to an assessment of 210 rupees, which usually covers the payment to 
Government, village expenses, and all other demands on the village; and the variations, 
in consequence of increased or decreased jumabundy, do not, in ordinary times, sink the 

yment of the ana below 208 rupees, or raise it above 212 rupees; excepting in seasons of 
extraordinary failure, when abatements are made by Government to the amount of some 
thousands of rupees: the ana will then pay in proportion, and perhaps from 180 rupees to 
199 rupees. The rights of every bhagdar, great and small, are the same in the land. The 
following are the names of the ostensible sharers in the two bhags of which Bhowandass is 
the nominal head: i 


„1. Bhowandass Duoodur himself.—One ana and a half, his own particular share. Should 
Lis tiouse not afford the means of cultivating the whole, he will let out & part; if that m 
6 . be 
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‘be the worst land, it will pay its proportion of an ana sI it be suvenor bad us 
yield Bhowandass a profit of Sula half a rupee pe lbeh. HEE be superior land, it will 

` 2. Veetul Runchor.—Two anas and e half. But he has four grown-u sons, and the t 
anas end e half are equally divided between him and them, eac basins half ; vias nd 
such hal ang * oe his, as the share of any bhagder whatever, O anana; an 
~: 3. Bugwan Dyal.—Three anas; but. held in equal shares by him 
viz. De Nurrur, = Madow ; each three quistes of "d bg tigen 
Messi um odd as they grow up, his m quarters of an ana-will be subdivided among 

, 4. Bhaeeba Purbodass.—Two anas and a quarter; held by hi i 
Jebhaee Purboodass, and Wunarsee Purboodass, , by himself and his two broth 

; & Kakabhaee Nursee.— Three quarters of an ana; alone. a 
. 6. Roognath Prag.—Onesna. . | .. ^ o ME: 

. 7, 8. Kullian Asjee, and Pursotum Asjee.—Five anas. ^ The i 
= ent e ic 20 Nhu each having a share, known to d n id p the 
whole family. But the whole five anas are i i suni 
Na incidi. oe ms accounted for to the village community by the 
ce Wonne EP pe) He has two sons, but d young to be admitted as 
. 10, Meeta Ragow.—Two anas: He has three sons, small. 

w 11. Bhoola Jeewa.—One aria, ^ He has one son. - 
12. Deeajee Hurka.— One ana. “-- ^ IE 
. 13. Gurreebhaee Ramjee.—Oneana. © 5 25 


ers, 


The custom is described to be as follows: As soon as the sons are grown u hav i 
their wives and cohabited with them, for the father to make an equa division with ioe 
his land, and to furnish houses also to the sons, or gubhan (building-ground) to build 
upon, A man having shared his' bhag with three or four sons who had grown up, and 
having afterwards; unexpectedly, another gon or sons of the same mother, must make a fresh 
équal division on the younger ones eoming to a time of life to shift for themselves; that is, 
from 15 to 20 years of age. Ifthe father marries another wife, after having so shared the 
Janda, and has sons by her, he must divide his own share among the sons of this second 
marriage, leaving the shares of the sons by the first marriage untouched. Ifa man has two 
or three sons by one wife, and he has other sons by a second wife, when they are all grown 
up, or when the time comes for dividing the lands, then an equal portion is to be allotted 
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to inheritance, 


to the sons of both marriages, although there may be only one son of the one, and three ` 


. sons of the other. ` This is said to be the law; but it often happens that the single son, 
or smaller number, from weakness, ‘of from a sense of justice and brotherly feeling, con- 


u 
sents to an equal division. Daughters do not inherit the lands. If the bhagdar dies without ` 


a son, the nephews or nearest male relations take the lands after the death of the widow. 
-Jn bhagwar villages, the lands ought to be all included in the bhags; but this is seldom 
completely the case; for a bhag may become vacant from deaths without heirs, or from bank- 
ruptcies, or the emigration of the proprietors. In such case the bhag so vacated is let out 
by the patella, tullatee, &c. to any cultivators who will take the lands, and the amount 
- brought to account, separately. “This is called “ gaum khata zemeen,” or land on the 


general village account. In Turalsa there are at present about 200 beegas of this descrip- : 


tion, that once formed part of a rajpoot bhag, now dissolved. It is cultivated by permanent 
cultivators; but if any of them give it up (which they may do at pleasure), or fail to pay, 
the principal bhagdars assemble, and jointly let it-out to others, But the receipt from this 
land ig also regulated by the demands on the village by Government, &e.; that is, the whole 
cultivated tullput of the village is reckoned at 4,500 begahs, and these 200 begahs pay in 
proportion per begah with the rest.: The annual assessment, and. all other demands on the 


As to lands not in- 
cluded in the bhags, 


village, amount to about 20,500 rupees, which make an average rate per begah of about four > 


rupees and a half, The six principal bhagdars are answerable for all, although the tullatee 
keeps an account with each of the smaller ones. ` If one of the inferior bhagdars fails from 
bad crops or otherwise, all the others of that bhag join to make up the d teim- 
bursement is only taken accórding to circumstances, Should the defaulter have ample means 
the next year, something may be required of him. — NEC NE x £ 
. That this system, called in the Broach and adjoining districts the ** bha war" was re 
ancient and general ote throughout the country, seems to be proved by its fitness to, a y 
being, indeed, a part of that village constitution described by those who bave shown them- 
selves the most intimately and accurately acquainted with Ind 
says,“ Every Indian village is, and appears always to have been, 
* republic ; and exhibits a living picture of that state of things which th : 
in the earliest stages of civilization, when men assemble in communities, for tl ro dition 
reciprocally administering to each other's wants," —* The interior constitution an eR i ion 
of each separate township remains unchanged ; no revolutions affect it, no conn = s te j 
it? And Colonel Munro, in his report from the Ceded Districts, of the 15th d f aa Ate 
says, ' "That every village, with its 12 ayangadeas, is a kind of little kn Ga 
potail at the head of.it; and that India is a mass of such republics. ue e ^m 
during war, look chiefly to their own potail: the give themselves no trouble : a ee 
breaking up and division of kingdoms; while the village remains entire, they Sed Ti 
power it is transferred. Wherever it goes, the internal management Pam 5 MS OR 
potail is still the collectór and magistrate, and head farmer. From the age o 
day, the settlements are made either with or through the potail. The 
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ian institutions. Colonel Wilks 
a separate community or 
h theorists have imagined 


The bhagwar the 
original Hindoo 
system. 
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The bhagwar system seems also to be described by Colonel Munro, in the following passage 


Appendix, No. 115. of his letter to the Board of Revenue at Madras, dated the goth November 1806 :—* In all 


Landed Tenures 
&nd Revenue 
Setlemenis, 


Existence of the 
blagwar system in 


villages the ryote are in the habit of meeting and debating upon the subject of rent; but 
there are many villages in which they settle among themselves the exact proportion of the 
whole rent that each individual is to pay. These are called * veespuddi, or sixteenth vil« 
lages, from the land and rent being divided into sixteenth shares ; and they compose a con- 
siderable part of the Cuddapah province, which is about one-third of the Cede , Districts, 
besides being scattered, though more thinly, over other parts of the country." 


It thus appears that the system exists in two districts, viz. Broach and Cuddapah, situ- 
ated on tbe opposite coasts of Indis, and at a distance from each other of near 700 miles, 


distant and opposite The same system, 1 have little doubt, exists in the villages which are alluded to in the 


quarters of In Jia, 


following passage of a Report of the Board of Commissioners for the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, to the Supreme Government, dated Furruckabad, 23d. of August 1813 :—* We 
have accordingly, in all settlements formed under our instructions, avoided, as far as 
possible, having recourse to farmers; and wherever the proprietors declined to engage, or 
were not forthcoming, our next object has been to obtain engagements from the mocuddums, 
or} purdhans," (similar, | conceive, to the patells and bhagdars of the Broach villages], 
** for the individual village of each man’s respective residence. This class of the higher 
order of peasantry are found to possess, from the hereditary lead which they hold among the 
tenants, as much influence in the estate, and as much attachment to the soil, as the pro- 
prietors themselves ; and we have invariably found the settlements with them to be the most 
successful and substantial of all engagements. Khas management (by which we understand 
the direct interference of the officers of Government in the collection of the rent of his petty . 
jote, from each individual tenant of the village), even if i£ could, under the impediments 
which we have stated, be successful, can never, in any degree, be so substantial, and we 
doubt whether it would prove so beneficial to the tenants themaelves"—* In the present 
constitution of these provinces, we may venture to assert, that, were it practicable, it would. 
not be expedient to extend the subdivision of the collector's personal superintendence, in any 
minuteness of detail beyond single villages, or distinct portions of villages forming separate 
estates. Tm 


This last quotation seems to indicate a state of things similar to the bhagwar villages of 
the Broach collectorate, in the upper provinces belonging to Bengal. The settlements are 
made with the representatives of the village community, whether under the name of mocud- 
dums, purdhans, patells, or bĦagdars; and the apportioning of the share of the payment 
among the inferior landholders 1s left to that community, who are the best judges of the ` 
advantages and disadvantages, of every description, annexed to each cultivator'e lot of 


le 


The term “estate.” In the tract of country to which this Memoir relates, we know nothing of such proprietors i 


Allusion by the 
Governor-general 
wa system suppos: 
to be similar to the 
bhagwar ; 


Dy the Hon. the 


as are alluded to in this last quotation; nor is any proprietary right in the village recognised, 
to whicn the term “ estate” is thought to be properly applicable, excepting in the alienated 
lands. Portions of land, held as enam, wuzzeefa, or otherwise exempt from assessment, 
may ke called “ estates ;" but not the village lands tn toto, nor any other part of them. 


Ir. the peasantry of the higher class, and of the inferior class, is the whole of that influence 
and attachment to the soil vested, of which a comparative degree only is assigned to them in 
the quotation: and therefore the eligibility of the settlement with them must be still more 
waquestionable in this district than in the provinces under the Board of Commissioners. The 
Imitation of the interference of the officers of Government in collecting the Revenue to ` 
villages, is also conformable to the practice in the Broach collectorate. 


The Governor-general (Lord Moira) must also have alluded to this system in the 40th paras 
graph of his Revenue Minute, dated the 21st September 1815 ; in which he says, “ Our 
Government might, with a view to preserve the rights of the existing cultivating zemindars, 
admit the intervention of one or more of this body, as their representative, or mocuddum, and 
suffer him to engage for tbe whole of a village, leaving the settlement of the shares of each in- 
dividual cultivator to be adjusted in detail amongst themselves, with an appeal to the arbitration 
of the civil courts. Thisis the system which the present Board of Commissioners have every 
where sought to introduce; and their success in whioh is, no doubt, oneof the greatest 
blessings to the body of the people attendant on their management.” 


And the Honourable the Court of Directors, in their Revenue Letter to Fort St. George, . 


Court of Directors; dated the 16th December 1812, paragraph 19, say: “ After tbe fullest consideration that - 


And by Colonel 
Wicks. 


we have beer able to give to the important subject to which we have now adverted, we are 
Jed to think that we could not better consult the interest both of the British Government in 
India, and of the people living under its protection, than by resorting to an ancient usage 
of the natives in their village communities, as well for the adjudication of small suits and, 
differences as for the management of the Revenue.” 


And Colonel Wilks, under the same impressions, thus expreases himeelf, in the fifth - 
chapter of his work on the South of India, page 196: A company of merchants may 
confer a more solid benefit than was eE i the splendid proclamation of the Roman 
cousul to the cities of Greece. Freedom, in its most rational, safe, and acceptable form, may 
be proclaimed to the little republics of India, by declaring the fixed and moderate Revenue 
that each shall pay, and leaving the interior distribution to themselves, interfering ouly = 

. appe 


' 
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appeal from their own little magistrate, either in matters of Revenue, or of landed or of 
‘personal property." — e" M 


It is thought advisable to make these quotations, because they relate to a state of things 
-exactly resembling that which exists throughout the whole Broach collectorate, in which 
` the settlement for the Revenue of every village, without exception, is made by the collector 

personally direct with the representatives (call them patells, bhagdars, mocaddums, or by 


what other name) of the village community, and the interior distribution ia left entirely to 
that community. . i 


^ i 


But it is very different indeed from a system which supposes a settlement with, ‘and ry 
collection from, each and all of the cultivators or ryote of a village, by camavisdars or other 

' officers of Government; one that sets aside the patells or village representatives, dispenses 
with their agency, brings the Government, through the cutcherry servants, in direct contact 

- with every cultivator, and makes every ryot a separate contractor with Government for his 
portion of.the land, Would not such a system, combined with other parts of our Judicial 
and Revenue regulations, be calculated to subvert that village constitution—to dissolve 
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those little republics, and that interior arrangement and government, that are so consonant ` 


to the habits and usages of the people, so essential to their happiness, and that are by all 
. those Revenue servants, and by all those authorities, which b 
with them, looked upon with revererice and admiration, and with an ardent desire to pre- 
‘serve them unaltered, And I think it is very perceptible, that wherever these institutions 
ave been the most and longest infringed, there the deepest regret prevails, and the strongest 
desire to retrace steps too hastily taken. . i Vas 


It is now very well known that all tho alienated lands, not actually cultivated by the pro» 

tietors themselves, and this comprises by far the greater part, pay an indirect revenue to 

' Government; for the established cultivators of the village get those lands at so low a rent, 

‘that they are much better able to pay the assessment on the Government lands that they 

otherwise would be. This circumstance is taken into account by the village community, as 

well, no doubt, as many others which that community only can appreciate, in making the 

` interior distribution of the payment for the year; and a village will often pay a sum of 

money nominally from the Government land, which the allowed extent of that land alone 
could not possibly yield. s ! 


But if an agreement is to be made by the servants of Government with each individual cul- 
tivator,it can be for the admitted tullput or Government land only,as the collector’s department 
does not interfere with the allotment to cultivators of alienated land of any denomination; and 
Ya detailed settlement is thus made for every field by the officers of Government at e rate per 
begih according to a classification and valuation, it would so far involve an acknowledgment 
of the tent-free lands, and a limitation of the tullput. ` If this were dqne after a final adjust- 


ment of daims to those lands, it would | course be attended with no ill effects; but it’ 


` geems impracticable, or at any rate very ilf-timed, to make a purely ryotwar settlement, such 
i aed in this and the two precetting paragra hs, without previously investigating 
and settling gl claims to lands exempted from the ful Government assessment, 


| „ion of the villages in the Broach collectorate are called beegotee villages; 

: ixl ene at nagement irto little different in these from the bhagwar villages, that 
the condition of both is nearly alike, The settlement of the beegoteo villages is also made 
direct with the village jepresentatives or patells; and the total amount to be paid being 
arranged with them, t? interior distribution is made by the village community among 
themselves, The permanent eultivators, ia some laces called ^'zupty cultivators, have 
the same rights in the peegotee villages as the b agdars, great ‘and small, have in the 
dhagwar villages: they ¢*anot be ejected without violence and injustice, even by being 
‘outbid as to rent by other witivators ; they cannot be ousted by the patells, and they divide 
their land among their ad‘ and it is inherited the same as in bhagwar villages. But the 
shares of each permanert Cultivator are not called “ bhags,” or reckoned in anas, but in 
begahs; and the amourt of the demands on the village, for Government and other charges, 
is after receipts for gala mee, rent of land not held by permanent, but let to casual cultivators, 
; paras Kc. are deducted» divided by the number of begahs, instead of anas, in the pos- 
session of those propet and permanent village cultivators to whom the right of cultivation 
‘undoubtedly belongs $ the renta even of the casual cultivators are often determined in the 

- game way. In the proach pergunoah itself there are not more than 12 or 15 beegotee vil- 

; his «à | 

ecd ana e inhabitants on their own lands, ol which last description there are several; 
and iu the beegotee villages there is in general a much larger proportion of land let out to 


vasual cultivators than in the bhagwar villages. «« - 


: D . a . ^ «s H ” dia. 
The term “ republic" is certainly ve erly applied to each individual village in Indi 

The whole property of this little seen 5 T cane Mel in the lands contained within its 
boundaries ; and in these lands a community of nghts exists almost in the whole popa a- 
tion : the same universality pervades the little internal rule, If & well is to be bui ar 
repaired; if a tank is to be dug or deepened ; if the village establishment bas in any ay 
fallen into inefficiency, and requires to be restored; if acts of common hospitality or cl n y 
to strangers, or of service to Government, are to be performed ; in short, in whatever i ne 
cessary to be done for the common purposes, use, or benefit of the village, it is Pu joda 
to or originates with the patells, who consult the community, and having obtain a : ad 
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ber includes all those which are still recovering from a waste state, or 


ave become best acquainted : 
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torate. 
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tarm “ Republic” 
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currence, assess the houses or the shares of land to defray the expense, when necessary, of 
Appendix, No, 115. effecting any of these objects, superintend the execution of the work, and are answerable for 
an account of the disbursement of the money, The patells are also looked to for adopting 
Landed Tenures measures for bringing waste lands into cultivation; and it may be imagined how injurious 
_ and Revenue — to the village constitution those arrangements must be which dispense with the agency of" 
Settlements, the patella, and reduce them to cyphers in the village. The village patells in this collec- 
torate, with very few exceptions, neither hold lands, nor receive auy payment or allowance- 
in virtue of their office. Their succession to it, too, id entirely independent of Goverament : 
they hold no document recogaising or conferring their appointment from the Government; it 
is purely a village concern. i$ Tat ni NAE 


The happiness of the people depends, I think, more upon the perpetuation of this original 
form of village government than jn muking them richer; the more purely it is preserved, 
the more perfectly will the bulk of the population enjoy freedom (as Colonel Wilks says) in 
ita most rational, safe, and acceptable form. . The work of agriculture is extremely light; 
the wants of the villagers, in this benign climate, are neither numerous nor costly; and they 
are all supplied, and the assessment paid, if it ia not oppressive, by a very moderate portion 
of easy labour. In the possession, therefore, of this freedom, and of security and leisure, the 
condition of this people should not, I conceive, be by any means considered as an unfavour- 
tble one, or inferior to that of the bulk of the people in Europe, although less money may be 
found among them, Europeans are, I think, too apt to suppose them poor and wretched, 
from the mean and uncomfortable appearance of their habitations, the coarseness and scanti-- 
ness of their clothing, the bad arrangement and dirtiness of the villages, in which human 
beings and cattle seem huddled together among heaps of rubbish. ’ But these are circum- 
stances which but little affect people living so much in the fields and in the open air. ^ -~ 


The intercourse between the patells and the collector’s office is of course frequent; and 
the patells and other villagers are too often called to the head station, and kept there, from 
tae most remote villages, without a due consideration of the loss of time, inconvenience, and 
expense to the village which such summonses occasion; the village community pays the- 
expeuses of the patells on these occasions, |. A rub d 


| Cuar, V. c A TIN 
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Objects of the Wit reference to the existence of a state of things the most conformable to the original 
Revenue Survey. — village constitution, or to an iatention in Government to encourage the restoration of it" 
where circumstances may have caused its subversion under native authorities or our 9p, 
1 think the objecta of the Revenue survey should be, first, to determine and lay down, ag 
a permanent record, the boundaries of the villages; secondly, to fix a standard for tle begah 
of the country, and its proportion to English acres; thirdly, to give the moasuraj quantity ' 
of land, or the total area, contained within those boundaries; fourthly, of the ttal quantity. 
bow much is arable, and how much unfit for cultivation ; fifthly, of the arable quantity, how 
much is actually in cultivation, and how much in a neglected state; and i each of these, 
how much is in rice-ground, how much in gorat or marwa, and how muck in kalee bhoee, or 
in whatever classes the lands are stated at the village, on account f difference of soils 
and how much was cultivated with cotton, how much with each differnt kind of grain, how 
much with tobacco, how much with sugar-cane, and other produye in tbe season of the 
survey. This information, with the general knowledge attainably by the collector of the 
, averaye value of the produce of the different classes of soil, will exable him to form a sufi- 
ciently accurate estimate of the resources of the village, to guide him in settling with the 
village representatives the Revenue it is to pay to Government. (The fixing of a beegotee, 
or rate per begah, for every field, should not, 1 am of ppinion,: se attempted either by the 
surveyors or by the collector. The interior arrangement and dis: ibution of the assessment 
being, according to the system that it is determined to preserve, or «o encourage the re-estab- 
lishment of, left to the village community, who best can judge of the advantages and dis- 
advantages, permanent, temporary or local, under which every cultivator has to manage his 
land ; and thus attaining all the advantages of the ryotwar settlemer.t without endangering 
the dissolution of the village government, or lessening the ‘security w oh is derived from the 
common village responsibility, An attempt to settle the rate at Biel each begah is to pay, 
through the agency of the servants in the collector's department, appears full of difficulty, 
even if it were desirable, Were they all to prove men of integrity, zea] and activity, they 
vinst be deficient in that local knowledge which is necessary to estimate the-«arioua circum- 
stances which affect the value of a field, besides the nature of the soil. wie Gt Na 


Adsanta;es ef the > Although possessed of the information noticed in the foregoing paragraph, through the 
Joint operauons of means of the survey, the grounds fur fixing the Revenue will, of course, be incomplete with- 
the surve ard ade out à knowledge of the proportion of the land which is exempted under different denomi- 
jusznent of claims. nations, wholly or in part, from the payment of Revenue, That this information was an 
essential part of the undertaking, and that it was best attainable by an investigation and 
settlement of claims contemporaneously with the survey, was perceived at the outset both 
by Government and the honourable the Court of Directors; and it was therefore carried on, 
and with complete success, for a time, under the sanction and directions of both these autho- 
ries, This part of the plan is, however, now suspended, till a regulation can be framed, 
under which it is thought necessary that it should proceed, It 
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It might be supposed that a duty, in some degree resembling this, was assigned Tues 
Munro even to his native assistants, in the survey of the Ceded Districts. Thefallocog ac hace ps iae 
an extract from his instructions to. the azmayeh gomastahs or examiners of the sutve : been combined with 
You will inquire into new unauthorized enaums, extra collections, land, and articles of the the survey of the 
village taxes suppressed in the accounts; of all which discoveries you will receive one-half Ceded Districts, 


‘as a reward, and one-quarter of your half will be paid to the person from whom you may 
i "s i 2" 1 


have received your information,” ` 


Should the investigation and settlement of claims to rent-free lands be iven up altogether, Di ing 
.and the present demands left. wninquired into, it appears to me that a M a any other : bir ake 
detailed settlement with the individual cultivators or the field or fields each tills, at & rate without settling 

er begah according to the value of the soil, is quite impracticable, as I have before noticed; claims to alieuated 
‘or the Revenue now indirectly levied on the alleged alienated lands by an unnaturally hi h lands. 


" assessment on the nominal tullput, must'be sacrificed by such a mode of collection. On the 


contraty, the bhagwar system admits of the village community’s availing itself of the usual 


resources from the landa stated to’ be alienated, in making the interior distribution of the 


assessment among themselves: and if the lands claimed as exempted from the Government 
Revenue are not to be resumed or confirmed, as they are found on an inquiry to rest on bad 

or good titles, I am inclined to think that they ought not to be at all noticed, but a moderate 
assessment made on the whole of the préductive lands of the village, according to the" 
survey and measurement, . —' ee i = ; 


+The other purposes of the Revenue survey, besides those just enumerated, are, —Sixthly, To Other Revenue 
convey information to the collector's department of arable waste land that would not other- purposes of the 


` wise probably. be discovered. Seventhly, To settle-and mark disputed boundaries, and survey. 
, thereby render much land available to cultivation, and profitable. both to Government and 


- animosities and hatred, and. not unfrequently 


the village, that otherwise, instead of yielding Revenue, only served to create the bitterest 
Bloodshed. Kighthly, To ascertain the best 


direction for cuts, and the best situation for bunds or dams, in order that villages situated 


near the course of streams and rivers may benefit as much as possible by their water, which 
they are often prevented from doing by the jealousies and selfish views of the different 
villages. : Ninthly, To afford suggestions as to situations for such tanks or wells as the vil- 
lagers are desirous of digging for the purposes of irrigation, but which their own means are 


- unequal.to the execution of, with opinions, which the euwvey of the ground and the infor- 


-it is evident that the cordial. co-operation ‘of the collector's department is necessary. 


mation collected on the spot afford opportunities of forming, as to the probabilities of such 
works answering the end in view, aud repaying the advance made. For all these purposes, 


: Tenthly, To furnish the data by which comparisons may be made on a true basis, as to the 


rate of the assessment per begah or acre on the productive lands in the different collectorships 
throughout the country, in the manner that this comparative rate is shown in the different ; 


' pergunnahs of the Broach collectorship, in Tables iE (C, (D.), (E.) ; and this is an object : 


« book,” kept by each officer superintending a division of the survey? i 


and Bond fide in possession of rent-free land was stripped of it, although his ancestors may 


`` that must, I think, prove very, integesting and useful. 


" The expense'of the whole department is, I have no doubt, more than paid by the accom- Expense of the sur- 
plishment of the foregoing objects, which relate to the Revenue branch only of the under- vey more than paid 


m taking; and in that case, the topographical, geographical and statistical information, which by the attainment of 


ia also extremely complete, is obtained without cost. , This consists in :—First, Fixing the Revenue objecta, 
accurately the true relative position of every town, village, tank, well, building, rising, and Geographical ai 


- every other object on the face of the country. . Secondly, Showing the boundaries of pergun- statistical object 


nabs, zillas, and of governments, and the intermixture of villages and districts belonging to of the survey. j 


*.. different States... Thirdly, Showing the exact course of all rivers, streams and watercourses, 

^. and the direction of all high roads; and thus providing the materials for a delineation of the | 
| 
i 


face of the country as much in detail, or on any scale, that can be required for military or 
other purposes ; the village plans which form the basis of the map being on a scale of five 
inches to one mile, and exhibiting every thing. Fourthly, Forming a correct census of the 
population: when a village is under survey, a list by name of all the housekeepers in castes, 
with the number of his male and female children, is taken; and from these particular lists, 
the statement of the number of houses, of Hindoos of all castes, of Mahomedans and others, 
is formed. : Fifthly, Giving a statement of the number of oxen, cows, butfaloes'end other 
animals, and of ploughs aid carts. Sixthly, An account of the payments frorh every village 
to Government and to individuals, and for village expenses, which is a record of the resources 
of the village at the time of the n Besides these heads, miscellaneous information of 
every description supposed to-be useful or interesting, is collected and jaserted in a “ Remark- 


The whole proceeding is rendered complete by the investigation and settlement of claims Complete nature o, 
to lands alleged to be steppi from Revenue being made on the spot, and proceeding with the whole plan, 
the survey. -Little or no individual distress was occasioned by the re-annexation to the tull- 

ut of land found to be untruly stated as alienated. No man who had long been actually 


have come unjustly by it, and in no instance was the occupancy c anged; and I am of 

pant that this Put the plan was carried through (as far as it went) with the greater wa 
facility, and the greater satisfaction to all concerned, in consequence of its having been done S 
before any regulations on the subject were passed. "D . 


' The whole face of the Broach collectorate, or zilla, may be said to be one continued level; Face of the country 


i iti à to render the application of that term of the Broach | 
= there no ineqoalities of sufficient S" MEN | PP euis CUN 
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nerally improper. It is entirely free from rocks or stones; the soil may be said, indeed. t 
be even Pata nible. By far the greater part is what is called kalee bhoee, or ue 
mould; and wherever this prevails, there are no hedges and no trees, except in and about 
the villazes. All this part of the collectorate therefore is quite open, and has & naked 
appearance when compared with that portion of which the soil is marwa or gorat; and this 
spen to be, of all others, the must favourable, not only to vegetation, but to animal life, 


Peculiaradvantazes Wherever it A eaters the fields are inclosed with high, strong, live, permanent dges; and 


of be marwa soil. 


Introdsctory 


Bu abs, Mussnlman 
cultivators, * 


z 


Maseulmans eall- 
ing themselves 


* sipahees.” 


“these, with the noble trees that every where abound, render the country so close that the 
bounds of a field bound the view. These hedges and trees swarm with birds of many kinds 
from the peacock to the sparrow. Game of all kinds is in the greatest abundance, and nos 
where are flocks of monkeys more frequently met with. The villages, too, in the marwa, are 
almost invariably larger, more comfortable, and more beautiful as to trees, tanke, wells 
perdes &c. than those met with any where else; they are more crowded with inhabitants, 
and the stature, condition, clothing, and whole appearance of these clearly indicate that they 
live under some peculiar advantage: the whole is owing to the nature of the soil. Wherever 
the marwa prevails (whether in the Jumbooseer, the Baroda, the Pitlad, the Camhay, the 
Matur pergunnabs, or in many others composed entirely or partly of it), it does not signifi 
what government they are under, whether that of the British, the Gauikwar, or the Nawau 
of Cambay, you find the same abundance of the finest trees, hedges, universal cultiva- 
tion, fine villages, and every demonstration of plenty and comfort. The fecundity of the 
marwa soil seems, indeed, to defy the oppressions of & bad government, The Baroda per- 
noah itself is equal in all those favourable indications to any in Goojerat; while the 
auikwar pergunnahs to the southward of the Nurbudda, being beyond the line of the gorat 
or marwa soil, although under exactly the same description of management, wear the appear- 
ance of poverty aud of an oppressive government, VOU e 


XE 
t 


` 


D 


3 Cuar. VI. 


Tae population of the Broach collectorate may be said to be entirely agricultural, 
although containing a large proportion of those tribes which are genns supposed to be 
the warlike, the plundering, the religious, or the mendicant. : The koonbees, who are more 
numerous than any other single sect, are cultivators from origin and caste. But there are 
villages of mulleks, or sipahees, and even of syuds, where the work of cultivation goes ou 
with as much skill as in other villages; and where these Mahomedans have the same appear- 
ance as other cultivators, and are equally industrious; they, however, commonly epeak 
Hindoostanee, not Goojerattee, and in this they differ from the Hindoo cultivators. ran 


But there is another tribe of. Mahomedans which cuts a considerable figure in this col- 


. lectorate as agricultunsts: these are the borahs; but they are quite a distinct sect from the ` 


trading borahs. Agriculture is their sole pursuit and occupation, although they sometimes 
hire out their carts, and accompany them as the drivers. They are the most active, indua- 
trious and skilful cultivators in the zilla, as the appearance and resources of their villages 
fully indicate; their dress, manners and language are the same as those of the koonbee and 
other Hindoo cultivators; they were, indeed, themselves originally Hindoos. Their ancestors 
are supposed to have been for the most part cooleea and rajpoots, with perhaps a few koon- 
bees ; and their conversion, they think, took place in the time of the Mahomedan monarch of ` 
Goojerat, known by the name of Soottaun Mehmood Beygurra. The Goojerattee is the ` 
language spoken among these borahs, end not the Hindoostanee, as in the case of those 
among the Mahomedan cultivators called mulleks, khans, &c. All the cultivating borabs 
Are soonees. ; ' 


There are 45 villages in the Broach pergunnab, 17 in the Occlasier, 2 in the Hansoote, 
13 in the Jumbooseer, and 7 in the Amood, in which the patells and bhagdars are borahs ; 
and some of the most intelligent men that were met with during the survey were among . 
this class of the inhabitants, All the borab inhabitants belonging to the villages just mene 
tioned intermarry ; but they consider those south of the Nurbudda, after passing the.Oc- 
clasier pergunnah, and including those on the banks of the Tappee, where there are many . 
villages of them, as a different caste, though also sounees, and with these they do not inter- 
marry. The habits and manners of the borahs are equally temperate and simple with those 
of the Hindoos; but the:borahs are a more bold and sturdy race, and they have a particular 
cast of countenance and beard, which renders them very distinguishable by those who are 
at all familiar with the inhabitants of the country. Em Ae DE RP 


Besides the mulleks, khans, or sipahees of the villages who are cultivators, there is a very 
considerable number of Mussulmans of this description in the chief towns of the collectorate. 
These last do uot get their bread b tilling the land, but by serving as peons, and as vil- 
lage bavildars, malzuptees, Ke. These cople are entirel hee from a vice which is very 
poe among the same class in and soak Surat, viz, drinking. They do not pretend to 

abita of Industry; but they are as faithful and trustworthy in the performance of the 

duties assigned to them as any other natives of their sphere. A great many of them have - 
been, and are, employed with the survey; and they have proved obedient, quiet, and very 
useful people; their women assist in supporting the family by'spinning and selling cotton 
thread, which is not a painful labour, but an agreeable occupation. Although a large pro- 
’ f 2 VES _ portion 
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alions, 


The most respect: ; ; Py . Appendix, No. 11 
spectable part of the bopulstion, aud the principal cultivators of this highly Koonbea the or 

€ koonbees, or Voombees, or kulnbees, or kulmbees, ci i am tha T 

rent ways: their numbers amount to ahout talons: gr 


25 end divis he le d the kurwa: the i 

by far the most numerous in this gilla. The habi ipn hold iud | 
m ts, 2 

both are the same; but, although they will pe pace Od ac dage gietas MM 


. The koonbees are as peaceable as 


I 


ter. No Hindoos are more particolar as to the si 
abstinence from usin anything as such that Ms hod 
koonbees of the Dekhun; neither will they knowingly occasion the death of any animal, or 


equally safe with the most harmless. The d 
are frighted away, but never killed, They pei ler 


bees, by Mr. Marshall, appear to be very correct? -tt 
turists: they are particularly H " 


not a season in which this knowledge is not applied:. they are by no means averse to new 
experiments, provided they can be made without much trouble or expense; but they do not 
like to wait for a tardy result ; and in case of failure, they have neither enterprize nor capie 


E] 


' It isa custom among the Kurwa koonbees to celebrate their marriages only at stated poculi i 
pee Every marriage in the caste, throughout Goojerat, takes ie on one particular bee diri 
ay; and an edict is ‘sent forth from the »ehiefs of the tribe, who reside at the town of koonbees as to 
"Oonjah, in the Puttun district, fixing that day, which is conformed to by the easte in all tharriage, 
Qr The lapse between the times of marriage never exceeds twelve, and is never less — 
than ten years. Children of a year, and even of a month old, are often united in those 
days: many wives ure thus left widows in childhood, and they cannot marry a second time, 
The -bride.and bridegroom must not be related to each other in any known degree: the 
, former is expected to bring a marriage portion, and her parents to bear a share of the mar- 
` riage expenses, which commonly surpass the means of the parties, and involve them in 
^. debt, which they are often many years in clearing off. The wife is not taken from the 
_ house of her parents till she has reached the age of puberty, Polygamy is allowed without 
limitation ; but it is not often resorted to if the first marriage prove fruitful, 


The koolees are about equal in number in this zilla to the koonbees ; that is, they amount Kooleas, 
to about 35,000.. It is a caste of bad reputation throughout the country, being commonly 
supposed to be robbers and pirates by profession. Indeed, in some places, they openly avow 
that’ this is the case; bnt. here they are, for the most part, quite a reformed race, and in 
many villages they are as industrious and skilful cultivators as any in the collectorate. In 
the Hansoote pergunnah, in particular, some of the finest villages are held by koolee patells 
and bhagdars, and are peopled and cultivated chiefly by that caste. They form, indeed, in 

' that pergpnnah, more than one-third of the whole population, and in the Occlasier pergunnah 
more than one-fifth; and. they are obedient subjects, as well as able husbandmen. Most, 
but not all, of those engaged in agriculture are of the class called ^ tullubda” koolees. 
The burthuneeas, or village watchmen, are for the most part koolees of a different class. 
The koolee bhagdars and cultivators are inferior in their appearance, manners and dress to 
the koonbees. The koolee stands low on the scale of Hindoo castes, and in his eating he 
is obliged to refrain from little else than the flesh of the cow; be will also drink spiritu- 
ous liquors; but drunkenness is very little known among those whose profession is agri- 


culture. s 
; The rajpoots of this collectorate afford another instance of a ier et change from the Rajpoots, 

warlike end turbulent character to that of quietness, obedience and industry. Many vile. 
lages have rajpoot patells and bhagdars; and their dress, appearance and manners are such that 
they cannot be distinguished from the inoffensive koonbees, who have never been known in 
any other character but that of a husbandman, — This description, of course, only applies to 
such rajpoots as have become exclusively cultivators; or to such as, being grasias or pro- 
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prietors of land, cultivate that land always themselves. There-are rajpoot inhabitants 
besides these, chietly grasias or landowners, who live a life of idleness on the rent of their 
lands: but even these do not retain much of tbe military character beyond what the practica 
of wearing a sword leaves them. : ; eee 
Brahmins of different sects are found in this collectorate as patells, bhagdars and culti- 
vators; performing, like other cultivators, the manual labour of tilling the ground.. The. 
villages in which this is the case indicate, perhaps, in general, inferior management; and ` 
it is, there is reason to believe, more ditficult to preserve the rights of Government unen- 
croached upon, where the patells and bhagdars are brahmins, than in other villages. These 
brahmins Vider little or nothing in dress and appearance from their brother husbandmen of 
the country: they are sun-burned and rugged, and exhibit not the sleek skin or. pam- 
red person which many people associate with the word “ brahmin,” in the notion that 
they are all of the sacerdotal order.. A large proportion of the brahmins of Goes are ` 
metahs, writers, revenue officers, desaees, &c. 7 they are, indeed, an highly useful race of 
people in this quarter. It is rare to see any of them engaged in a military life, although 
there are instances of it. In a paper of Mr. Marshall’s, which I have only very lately seen, 
and which is, I believe, likely to be published in the Tr>ssactions of the Bombay Literary 


Society, the very worst character is given to this @-+; and I think it bat fair to say, that: 


my experience does not at all corroborate the «* cement, . Mr om : 

In a few villages of the Oe? X «nd Hansoote pergunnabs,. the patelle and some of the . 
cultivators are parsees.-“™ they are active and skilful husbandmen. One of the ameen 
patells of the Ha- -te pergunna is a parsee, and another a koolee.. : 

M-- “yuats (or bharotes) have also, in this quarter, completely abandoned those profes~ 

wus which, more to the northward, they are engaged in exclusively, and live entirely by 
cultivating the land. : In no instance, however, are they found as patells or bhagdars o^ vil- 
lages. In many villages, a single one, with his family, is still maintained in the exercise of 
the original calling of the caste, He is the genealogist, poet and story-teller of the village ; 
it is his business to preserve the traditional history of de country, as well as of the inte- 
resting events of the place in which he resides; and he recites these memorials in poetical 
language and measure, in the hours of leisure and recreation, much to the delight of his | 
auditors. He used formerly, also, to be the security for the performance of engagements 
between the village and Government, enforcing the faithful discharge of such obligations by — 
the threat of shedding his own blood, and the readiness always shown to carry that threat into 
execution. This last duty, however, is almost obsolete and forgotten in this ‘collectorate, 
A bharote of this description generally holds from 10 to 20 begahs of pussaeeta. The culti- 
vating bhats are most numerous in the Hansoote pergunnah. . The remarks in this paragraph 
may be extended to the charuns, of whom there are a few in the collectorate; they very mich 
resemble the bharotes in all their habits and callings, but are more frequently engaged in 
trafic and in money dealing than the bhats.. The charuns are not unfrequently addicted to 


- the use of spitituous liquors, and to other vices, and they eat the flesh of sheep and goats. 


Dhers. 


The principal cultivating classes have now been enumerated. The dhers form a very large 
part of the population of the zilla: those ines them who enjoy pussaeeta land, for perform= 
ing such common duties of the village as are allotted to them, often cultivate it themselves, 
The duties of the dhers are well-known to be as follow; to carry the baggage of all travellers 
as far as the next village on the road; to be the village scavengers; to act occasionally, too, _ 
as watchmen in the ull ; to convey letters from the public functionaries and patells to the, - 
next village; thence to be forwarded, by a dher or bunghee of ;that place, on the road to, 
their destination. Money also, or other valuables, is sent in this manner with perfect safety ; .. 
and they are intelligencers, and know well bow to show boundaries.. There are often raany 
dhers in a village who are not entitled to share in the pussaeeta. Spinning and weaving are 
[osa occupations of the dhers, by which, and their other means, they get a wr good . 

ivelibood ; and in some villages they pay a tax.. The coarse cloth worn for cumberbunds, 
Kc. by all the cultivating classes, is manufactured by the dhers. The dhers in general are 
to be distinguished by a peculiar appearance of strength, activity and energy ; they have 
clean skins and well-made persons, and they commonly speak better Hindoostanee than any 
of the other villagers, excepting the bunghee : they drink liquor and eat opium, but are rarely ' 
seen in a state of intoxication. Thedhers stand in the lowest division of the scale of Hindoo 
caste ; but the ties of caste are no less binding with them than with those who stand higher 
on that scale: nor is the ponishment of expulsion from caste less severe to them than to 
others; and, upon the whole, they may be considered na upon a footing with their fellow- 
villagers as to the enjoyments of life. I have seen (in the paper of Mr. Marshall’s before 
alluded to) some very touching declamation on the predestined and indelible infamy to which 
this race was thought to be doomed, and of the mingled scorn and horror with which a pure 
sleek Hindoo views the outcast dher! As far as my experience and observation go, I am 
a stranger to this picture. I have pever seen, in the communication between the other vil- 
lagers and the dhers, any thing to give rise to the ideas that thie colouring is calculated to 
excite; and the dher, although of a low caste, is not an outcast, but, on the contrary, talks 
of the rules of his caste, and values bimself upon being a member of it with the same feeling 
that actuates those of a higher order. Besides, if they themselves felt the degradation that 
is made the subject of such warm descriptions, why do they not escape from it by some of 

he modes which are obviously open to them of doing eo? There ia scarcely an instance of . 
a dher of this part of the country entering into our regular battalions, which would be 
exchanging infamy, scorn and degradation (if euch be really their lot) for the road to pro- 
motion, distinction, and, comparatively, riches, By becoming converts, too, to prin 
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danism or Christianity, the samé happy change might be effected; but converts to either 
religion are, I believe, as rare from the dhers (unless they have previously become outcasts) Appendix, No. 115. 


as from Hindoos of more fortunate birth, The houses of the dhers, bunghees, and kalpas, or — 
leather-dressers, commonly form a quarter of the village distinct from the rest, PII Reporta 
. ` ieutecol. 


The bunghee is still below the dher, and may be said to be at the very bottom of the Monier Williams, 
scale of Hindoo castes. He also, holds paea land for performing village duties, the Bunghees. 
principal of which are removing filth of all descriptions, showing the road to travellers, 


' sweeping and watching the kully, and carrying letters, A dher will not eat with a bunghee; 


and as to, intermarriage, they are as distinct as any other two castes; they both feed on 
the flesh of cows, bullocks, and.other animals that die a natural death about the village, 
and the hides. are the perquisite of the dhers, The bunghee usually comes forth to show. 
the road with a bamboo walking-staff, five or six feet long, in his hand ; and with this he ] 
dexterously removes, briars or. any other accidental impediment, from the road: he always 


: uses Hindoostanee, or rather Peysian, terms of salutation. 


There are a good many rebarees, or bhurwars, in the Jumbooseer, Amood, Dehej sud Han- Rebarees, shep- 
soote pergunnahs, where pasturage is extensive on the flats that lie between the cultivated parts herds, e 
of these pergunnahs and the sea. In the first-mentioned pergunnah, the rebarees rear camels, $ 
as well as sheep and goats, . These shepherds (for such they may be called) do not willingly 
sell any of their flock: they live on and by the milk and fleece, consuming a portion of 
the former, and making, the remainder into whee, to be exchanged for the few other articles : 
of necessity required in their simple way.of life, A rebaree cannot tell the number of his ' 
flock, but he knows them all by figure and face, and is aware of the absence of an indi- 
vidual... These people lead a perfectly rural life; they are never the inhabitants of towns or 
villages; and when huts „are nonet by them, they are of the most slight and temporary 


- description. . The rebarees or bhurwars are very different in ajj:a730ce, manners and dress 
eek tiie a 


bf 


from the other inhabitants. ., .... Mun Bro c 
_ The bunneeas are never husbandmen ; and this is the most considerable sect, niet belong- Bunneess. 
ing to the agricultural population, in the collectorate; theró are none in the villages but 


' those who keep shops, or are the village tullatees. A small village does not require a shop; -.- 


and it must bea very large one that has, more than two, Itis in the towns where the. >. 
bunneeas are numerous and of importance, às they carry.on ‘all the trade, wholesale and . œ; 
tefail, including that of money-dealers, bankers and brokers, They are in the constant. > . 
habit of lending money at a high interest to the patells and cultivators; and the fruits of the « E 


- industry of these villagers but top frequently go entirely to the surafs, or money-lenders ; 


. in the preservation of all animal life as the s 


E 


“the other members of the family, 


for a cultivator, once deeply in debt, can do little more, with all his exertions, than pay the 
interest of it. The penalties of usury under our Government. are evaded, by occasionall 
adding the ihterest to the principal, and taking a new bond for the whole as principal; an 
the exactions are submitted to by the borrowers for the sake of the accommodation. The 
undeviating frugality, temperance end moderation of the bunneeas promote the accumula- . 
tion of wealth jn their hands; the outlets for it are expenses of weddings, feasting the 
caste on particular occasions, and pilgrimages’ to the most celebrated, temples of their 
religion throughout Goojerat. ‘There are some substantial, lofty, epacious and handsome 
houses belonging to bunneeas, in the towns both of Broach and Jumbooseer In mostof ' 
the large towns there are institutions. or funds for the maintenance of aged, maimed or 
diseased animals, kept up chiefly or entirely at the expense of the bunneeas, They are also 
very charitable to their fellow-creatures who are real objects of distress, but without the © 
smallest degree of ostentation; they appear to make no merit of it, nor of their commis- 
geration towards brutes and insects. - Perhaps the greater part of the bunneeas of this quarter 
are shrawuks, or professors of the Jyan religion. “No Hindoos are so particular and careful 
hawks, and their diet is regulated most rigidly 
on this principle, "The Goojerattee character and language are those in use by the bunneeas, 
however dispersed, us well as by the mercantile community, including all the parsces, in 
many different and distant parts of India, The hereditary native Revenue officers, such as 
desaees and mujmoodars, are sometimes bunneeas in different parts of Goojerat, and many 
are employed as metabs and writers, 7.7 0507, uo. ss 
"og get Hero,y, 2 fort ioca 6 z i E e 
There are a few slaves in the zilla, but the number is so insignificant, that it would not Slaves. 
be worth notice; were it'not, ‘perhaps, ‘proper to states that such’ a class of people does, 
actoally exist.: They deserve to be sô called from the single circumstance of their having 
been purchased.: : They are so completely domesticated, and are so much on a footing with 
that the term “ slave” to an English ear conveys a very 
mistaken idea of their condition, These domestics have, in almost every case, been pur- 
chased in times of famine, when they would otherwise have died of want. > =, 
(ori A phos be TM Pede cas Ene abet or. ornant 
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constituting pillage estable in the Broach collectorate, and for the maintenance st M ach 

which pussaecta land is commonly allotted, prx jn some villages money may be S i 
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to part of the establishment, instead of land; and the desaees and mujmoodars enjoy both 


Appead.x, No. 115» money and land, which may also be casually the case in some other instances :— 


1. Desace .. egets every village contributes to the payment of the desaces and 
a. Mujmoodar | mujmoodars, yet these officers are engaged in duties appertaining to the 
rgunnah generally, as well as in those of the villages from which their revenues are drawn 
They are both peti Revenue officers, and should be the repository, from veneration to 
generation, of every information recarding the perguanah that may be required by Govern. 
ment; should be thoroughly acquainted with the character and circumstances of every villares 
should suggest and assist to carry into execution the means of cultivating waste lands, and 
of impronng the villaces in every way; should be able to give an accurate statement of the 
condition and value of the crops every season, as & gnide for making the assessmeuts; and 
their services should be generally available in carrying on the Revenue affairs of the Go- 
vernment, The mujmoodar is more particularly a keeper of records aud accounts; but in 
this collectorate they are in general coadjutors in ull duties. 

3. Tullatee, the village accountant.—He not only keeps the accounts for Government, 
but for the community, individually and collectively. He is as much the servant of the 
si =f of Government, and, by the original village constitution, was appointed and paid 

y they . 

4- piena (of. different descriptions), village priest, teacher, performer of cere- 
monies, &c. ` 

5. Soolar, carpenter . Ta services due by these to the community are confined to the 

6. Loohar, blacksmith. J making-up and repairing of agricultural implements. All other 
work, such as making or repairing carts or house-work, is paid for by the individual re- 
quiring it to be done. . 

7. Koombar, potter.—He not only supplies pottery, but, when travellers or others put up . 
at the village, be brin7Z«nem the required supply of water, which he does also to the 
patells or other zaulic functionaries, when employed in the fields for common purposes. 

8. Dur:e, or Sooe, tailor.—He makes the clothes of the village community. There are 
more vijlazes without than with one. . "m 

o- Dhobee, washerman,—lle washes the men's clothes: he is not universal, any more 
than the tailor. : . 

10. Hudjani, ot Walund, or Ghaeja, barber.—He not only shaves, cuts nails, &c. but 
is the village surgeon: his wife, too, is commonly the midwife. He must prepare and carry 
& torch when required at night by travellers, or for village purposes. 

l1. Afoochee, shoemaker.—He repairs the shoes of the community, and makes up what 


"little leather-work is required in yoking the bullocks to the agricultural implements. 


12. Kalpa, skinner and leather-dresser—He prepares the leather from the hides of the 
cattle, sheep and goats that die about the village. 3 

13. Bunghee, scavenger and sweeper.—He removes filth of all descriptions, sweeps and 
watches in the kully, is ready at the call of all travellers to show the road as far as the next 
village. He carries letters and messages: he attends travellers on their putting-up at the 
villaze, showing them where to encamp, going to fetch them whatever may be wanting, and 
to give information of the strangers" arrival: he is, in a surprising degree, intelligent and 
active, and always speaks Hindoostanee better than any other man in the village. 

14. Dher.—For the duties of the dher see page 588. He and she bunghee are fellow 
labourers in many instances. 

15. Koseea, water-drawer.—He draws the water from the village well, by means of 
a leather bag and a rope made of green hide, supplied at the village expense, the pair of 
bullocks used by the koseea being furnished in turn by the cultivators. The water drawn 
is iw for the use of the cattle, and falls into a large reservoir adjoining the well, from 
which they drink. Some of these wella and reservoirs are handsome structures, k 

16. Purbeea.—He takes his station under a tree on the high road, not perhaps near the 
village, but where best calculated for the purpose. Ile has by him several pots of clean 
cool water, which he gives for drink to all passengers who ask hr it. The purbeea is either 
a man or an elderly woman of high caste, so that the water may be unexceptionable to all, 
The good of this institution is much felt by travellers in the hot months. f 

‘17. Sonee, goldsmith.—He is very seldom met with in this collectorate as a village 
servant. 

18. Dharote, or Dlat.—He is not often met with as a village servant in this collectorate. 
Their duty of standing security has bere grown quite into disuse; and their public duties 
are those of genealogist, historian, poet, story-teller, reciter of proverbs and sayings, &c, 

Akhoon, teacher.—He is a Mahomedan, and only found in Mussulman villages. 

20. Wyd, or Vyd, physician.—He administers to the village community, but is not univer- 
sally on the village establishments. . 

21. Joshee, astrologer and astronomer.—He makes almanacks, assigns dates, duration 
of seasons, divisions and periods of the year; he names days for sowing or commencing 
different agricultural operations, and announces horoscopes, . 

22, Dhawaya, comedian.—These are only found on the establishment in a few villages, 
and they are all strollers. - 

23. Burtuneea, watchrnan.— These are the village guard : they are for the most part koolees, 
almost all armed with bows and arrows, some with swords and shields, but not one with 
firearms. Sums of money are often sent by them from the village to the collector's trea- 


' sury at the head station. Jn some villages there are 15 or 20; in others, four. The largest 


establishments of them are in the Jumbooseer pergunnah. 
24. Gosaeen, 
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e ere 3s, to maintain a person for the purpose of keeping the mosque clean and 
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i4 3e tank.--Thia is often endowed with land to keep it in repair, 
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`i will the fo ing establishment be found om leto: indeed, i I 
EE ^ villages one half of the list will not exist; while in ihera sonia. articles will 
Mus enumerated, such as the village patella, wagrees, farry-boatmen, dogs, Ke. 


te of the minote survey and admeasurement of every field in every villa of 
- '» „ship, end in the investigation and settlement of olaina lands exempied wholly 
7 , from the public Revenue in the original zilla, composed of the Broach, Occlasier, 


owe 


“TE. ealsoote pergunnahs, a closer intercourse took place between the officers engaged in this 


Jo sttaking and the bulk of the population of the country, than occurs, perhaps, in almost 
ány other duty. This intercourse, too, was in a matter that interests the inhabitants more 
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Character of the ine 
habitants generally, 


deeply than any other whatever, a scrutiny into the real value of the lands, and the different - 


rights and tenures in them; but they in general lent their assistance with readiness and 
good will in the operations that were going forward, although so much calculated to excite 


uneasy feelings as to the ultimate objects of Government in instituting them. As far as the - 


whole experiment goes, I am impressed with a very favourable opinion of the native cha- 
racter; the degree of intelligence. generally diffused among the people very much exceeded 


` the expectations previously formed. Their habits are simple, temperate and innocent; No 


vices were perceived among them, at least no prominent vices or crimes, such as might be 


: laid to the charge of a people as its characteristic. Į conceive that they have very much the 


advantage of Europeans of their class, not only in propriety of manners, but in the practice 
of moral virtues. Tn their own families, the unwearied affection and tenderness of the parent 
are returned by the habitual duty of the child, and these reciprocal feelings last through life; 
a parent is never abandoned by his child either to want or solitude.. Their hospitality extends 
to all itinerants and strabgers; those who stand in need of food and accommodation get them 
at the expense of the village community. An inspection of the list of the village establish- 
ment, and of the village accounts, Sil deanoustreia how much the duties of hospitality are 
attended to by the Hindoos. Their charity is altogether without ostentation, yet it must be 
effectual, for a beggar is not to be seen throughout the whole of the villages of this collec- 
torate, unless it be zealots or enthusiasts, or others who are mendicants by profession. The 
indigent and diseased are provided for without exception by their own internal arrangements, 


` although there are no laws nor regulations to enforce it. But the most remarkable circum- 


stance observed among these people, as hearing on their general character, was the absence 
of written documents in their transactions with each other involving money paywents, 


' Absent landowners come or send their agents to thé village, and let out their lands to cul- 


. fivators without any written agreement; the cultivators pay the rents, and take no receipta, 


There is not a village in the collectorate in which there is not land more or less of this 


* description; and everywhere, whether the landowner be a Grasia, a Brahmin, a Muesul- 
- man, or of any other desctiption, the same mutual confidence exists. ‘The absentee lande 
- ., owner is often a gresia residing under another government, or at a great distance; he, per- 


haps, has never been seen at the village; he sends a sclote or agent to do all this for him, 
and without writing or vouchers. . He changes the agent frequently ; the new man some- 
times bringing a bit of paper, with a few words of writing, as his authority, and sometimes 
not. Almost all the villages make ready-money village payments to individuals, under the 
head of tora-grass, or otherwise, These are for the most part collected by grasias, scarcely 
one of whom reside at the village: "T almost always send for the money ; 1f by an entirely 
new hand, he perhaps brings a note; but otherwise, no writing whatever, and the money is 
paid and no receipt for it thought of. The tora-grase payments from some villages are very 
considerable, amounting to several hundred rupees. It was thought, during the: inquiries 
that accompanied the survey, that the receipts for these pres which it was concluded 
the patells would always have the prudence to take, would be the best proof of their having 
actually been made; but such a voucher was never, in a single instance, forthcoming. It 
is also believed, that money and valuables are deposited, and money often lent, without any 
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other security than such as may be derived from the books and eccoli, M 

The reciprocal trust implied in these transactions must be the result of N MELDE 
other’ honesty. Itis the constant practice to send sums of money fir EX 

account of Revenue, to the public treasury, by the hands of burthuneg. ME . 
I never heard of a single breach of trust in a case of this kind. Ines |. ^7! 
Revenue authorities, the villagers may be considered as exhibiting a cae M 
from the one they bear in common life; for they probably see as li N d eee 
deceiving these authorities, as to their ability to pay an assessment, as | | A [HEUS 
to be in the evasion of the Revenue Jaws, but- too often, in other countri S ^ vi e 
the descriptions that have been published in other parta of India, of Hi, N i zu 
and the priestcraft of Brahmins, I should consider the people of Goojé .. yY 
different condition, indeed, in these respects. Théy areby no means a pi... |, M im 
The practice of their religion, whatever may be its tenets, attracts scar, . pon” 
way or another. No suttees or sacrifices, or disgusting religious ceremo P a ^ 
any kind, are ever observed among them. `A jatra takes place on the diis 
Nurbudda, a few miles to the eastward of the town of Broach, on a 


occurs once in about thirty years. It happened in April a. p. 1812; 
concourse of natives of all castes from all quarters of the country, to tk, 
lowest computation, of 200,000 souls. ‘They remained assembled one à d 
order and good conduct that existed from beginning to end in this immens 

admirable. There was no symptoni the whole time of rioting, quarrelling} > +. , 
disorder; and nothing but ablution in the stream and prayer was observ; +: _; $ 
who appeared to attend from religious motives, The officers employed on| , »,. ,,. 
during its whole progress, no other guard than what was-afforded by the vil ` 

yet no robbery was ever committed, nor was any thing of the most trifling ¢., . « 
stolen or pilfered from the tents.’ As subjects of the State, the whole Pp Du 
collectorate of every caste is quiet, obedient and faithful, and will stand V... ,- 
there is no doubt, in these respects, with any natives under the British Gove 
government which they certainly still respect and prefer above any other of which, — - = 
ever had any experience; and an abatement of these feelings may not, I think, be a,“ 
hended, while innovating, over-legislating, and ‘too much interfering with their internal 
> a ; 
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village management, are ‘avoided. 
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Char. VIIL 


Tux food of all classes of cultivators consists of grain. They commonly eat, for the meal 
of the morning and of noon, jowary bread and burka; the latter is a kind of porridge com- 
posed of buttermilk (chas) and very coarse jowary flour, boiled with a little salt; and for 
the evening, and Jast meal, kidjeree, made of rice and dal; the poorer sort live upon this 
diet, and nothing else. Those who are richer will eat wheaten instead of jowary bread, but 
will still make their principal meal, the evening one, of kidjeree ; and the greatest indul- 
gence or luxury, in thia way of the most opulent, does not go beyond ghee, milk, vegetables 
and sugar, in addition to the kinds of grain above enumerated. The borah, moleislam and 
rajpoot cultivators are so much assimilated with the koonbees and other Hindoos in their 
habits, that, although possessing the means, they seldom add meat or fish to the articles of 
their food. As to diet, therefore, there ia little difference in the expense between the rich 
and the poor of the bulk of the mhabitants; and although the means were ever so much 
increased, it is not likely that much additional charge would be incurred by,any description 
of the people for their food. f e 


The clothing of the indigent cultivators is of the coarsest materiala; for aungruckas, 
turbans, &c., the annual expense for a mam is about eight rupees, and his‘wife’s apparel 
costs nearly as much. The children are almost always naked, or nearly so, till eight or ten 
years of age. The wearing apparel of a patell, or other person in easy circumstances, as 
well as his wife's, costa perhaps 20 rupees per annum. rata . i 


The following estimate of the annua] expense of living for a family of,a man, wife, and 
three children is, perhaps, pretty near the truth: * ' : 


For the man and woman, each 18 maunda of grain Who Weder bae 36 EE 
Each of the children, 194 maunda <- = =.= *- ^ =| 40} ] 
. A a : 
" Maunds - - -| 763 
i e 
Or 4 kulsees, 12 j maunda, at 13 rupees per kulsee - * =‘ 
Cloth of the coarsest kind forthe whole >- = >a '- 
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mons, on the fields after the grain is removed, and are fed by the jowary and other sia id ELA 
» , Suppose this family to cultivate 40 begahs of the good land of the Bi Survey Nisi ort of 
EN ‘ane l e ^ of the Broach pergunnab, Lient.-co]. 
i increased by the à ` e in 4 m of one cultivator, his annual expense will be Monier Willis». 
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..—. This family must also possess one pair of prime bullésks, a plouch, and a few other * ; 
i simple-and diio implements of husbandry, and a cart. Thee ER are the dilosing ai = ee ia 
tingent expenses, one or other of which may be reckoned upon at least once in three years: od 


: : YOUR. RO. ga : M : 
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EY po MEC 
. A daughters ditto OLLI M MTM ee S ioo 
. A death in the family > > w i 2 2o 252 a lu 50 
Buildinga house. wo a ie l - . 1o. 75 
ooo A pair of bulloeks ta. - a 2 2 5. . (1 ef 0 
-eu ee o A cart and implements of husbandry. = see, .[. 50 
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3. A man cultivating so: large a portion of Government land as 40 be ahs, will probabl 

possess several heads of buffaloes and cows, and the overplus of their produce in ghee, Ke. TON. 
. will add to his incori&, His staple gtain produce, jowar, will sometimes sell for 13 rupees | 

the kulsee, ang sometimes 26 rupees ; and the kuppas sometimes for 40, and sometimes for 

70 rupees the bar; and thus the profits of the farmer fluctuate in this as in other countries. 


The same family, with three or four additional good bullocks, and two additional servants, 
will cultivate as much as 100 begahs.* A cultivator of twenty begahs will require a pair of . 
small bullócks, and a servant or occasional assistant for Tis ‘victuals, To cultivate 10 
begahs,'& man need possess but oné bullock, hiring another and a lough occasionally. 
` Supposing these inferior cultivators also to have five in family, the proli on the cultivation ` 
is evidently less, in ordinary tines, than: the unavoidable expenses of living. These will Other means of the 
make up the deficiency: by working with their families in the fields- of others occasionally poorer cultivators. ' 
Tor hire, by collecting wood and tow-dung, and selling them for fuel; having buffaloes or 
cows, they will not use any part of the ghee ot milk, but sell the whole, and live themselves 
simply upon grain of the ‘cheapest kind: their women also spin, and sell the thread. 
Fuel is scarce in many parts of this zilla, and it is very saleable article every where, but 


ES 


, particularly, of course, at the towns. 92 y 0S, 
The system which still prevails in this collectorat of keeping the ripe crops on the Evils of the restrice 
* ground, and detaining the produce in the kully, till written permissions to reap and remove tions on reaping 
them are obtained from the collector, is evidently liable to be attended with much inconve- and removing the 
nience and loss to those who have a property in the crops; for delay in applying for and in crops, 
receiving these permissions subjects the grain, cotton, Kc. in the fields and in the kully to 
accidents and waste, to pilfering, to be consumed by vermin, birds, and wild animals, and to 
the loss bf favourable opportunities of selling.’ The prosperity arising from the security and 
fairness of our’ administration; may, it is to be hoped, in time render. these incommodious 
testrictions altogether unnecessary. "This is, indeed, already so much the case in the 
Broach pergunnah, that many of these papers are falling into disuse; for when the Govera-' 
. ment Reyenve, of every description, is speedily paid in, as it now often is by the delivery of 
cotton, they are of course dispensed with. OMS E uia 1S NU RSS ue P 


- As the wealth of the cultivators augmented, perhaps the first application of their spare How an Increase of 
money would be to increase their stock of cattle; every family would probably keep at least wealih among the 
` as many buffaloes and cows ae were necessary for its supply of milk, ghee, and chas. They cultivators would 
, Would also keep a hackery, or cart, and perhaps a particular pair of bullocks for going about probably be appro» 
* - from one village to another; for tife intercourse of visits on the occasions of marriages or priated. 
deaths is constant. They would provide themselves with better clothing’; their turbans and 
cummerbunds would be finer and more ornamented ; and they would indulge with a shawl, 
`- of the elegance and utility of which every individual ofthe community is sensible. Their 
. Women would be provided’ with more ornaments of silver and gold, and they would have 
"49 some suits of silk for great occasions; forthe women of all castes will wear silks when they 
can get them. A saddle-horse would also be kept by many patells and heads of families, if 
they could afford it, They would improve their houses us to convenience and appearance, 
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and build them of brick and mortar aud good timber. At present, the houses of all the 
villages are tiled, and have a comfortable appearance; yet they are low, and the walls are 
of mud. Although the houses might be improved in commodiousness and appearance, very 
little change would take place in the furniture within, which principally consists of cookinz 
utensils, These, in the house of a rich man, would be augmented in number and size, to 
suit the scale on which his entertainments must necessarily be given, But no other furni- 
ture would be pu excepting some heavy chests, vell secured with strong locks and 
hinges, in which to deposit the silver and gold ornaments and valuable clothing. In some 
houses, however, there might be & mirror, a carpet, and cushions. : 


According to the circumstances ofa farmer'a family in stock, in its habitation, and in the 
possession of valuable ornaments, would the expense at the weddings and deaths that 
occurred in it be regulated ; and any accumulation of wealth, beyond what would be required 
for the comforts and luxuries above enumerated, would, it is believed, be dissipated in wed- 
dings or such like occasions, or bestowed on brahwins, mendicants, and devotees, ‘rather 
than employed in procuring luxuries, either of food, clothing, accommodation, or show, pre- 
viously unknown to them or their ancestors. — . N : 

Such are the habits of economy in which these people live; their contentednesa with the 
necessaries and comforts already in their possession, and which their forefathers, time out © 
of mind, possessed only in the same degree, joined te the insecurity attending a display of 
property under former governments, that were a change to take place calculated to augment 
considerably the profits arising from cultivating the land, it would, I think, be very long be- 
fore any alteration would, in consequence, be manifest in the condition of the people. 

The following is a list of agricultural implements used in the Broach collectorate, with 
an estimate of their cost: . 


Rs. qs. reas, The Rupee, 
at 25. 3d. 


ot 


The hull, or plough Z. wel Era eet SS 


The punjeyta or dunta; a kind of rake for weeding and 
thinning the corn e e ap- =< a 


The kurrub—for cleaning and tuming up the ground 
before sowing it- +- - - =- =< > 


The kurburree~~a smaller instrument of the same kind, 
for clearing the grass and weeds out of the spaces 
between the rows of corn and cotton, and loosening 
the earth about their roots at the same time - -~ 

bi. 


The turphein, or drill-plogh - = + 


. 


Total cost of all the implements, about = - - 


Each is drawn by one pair of bullocks; more are never yoked at once to the plough, or to 
any-of the other implements. The bullocks used in husbandry in this quarter cost from 60 
to 120 rupees per pair; a curt costs from 40 to 80 rupees. To these may be added a narrow 
hoe (kodaloe), for cutting out the dry cotton shrubs and the stumps of the jowar by the 
roots, and a hand-weeder, called a drauntee ; the first costs about half a rupee, and the last 
about 50 reas; and with these, added to the above, the cultivator’s stock of implements is, _ 


-— 


Of the villages of this collectorate, those in which the smallest proportion of the lands 
remains for pasture and grass are, although the assessment keep pace with the cultivation, 
the richest and most prosperous; and their condition plainly shows how little gaochur, or 
grazing land, is in reality required for the use of the village, and how much imposition is 

ractised, in numerous instances, in stating large tracts, often quite fit for cultivation, as the 
old-established gaochur, or common pasturage of the village. Now it is said by experienced 
people that this gaochur presents little or nothing in the way of pasture longer than @ month 
or two after the rains; while a cultivator of about 24 begahs can keep four head of cattle from 
the refuse of his land and grin. After the crops are off, the cattle feed some time in 
the fields, and during the growth of the grain (particularly jowar) the unpromising plants 
and the grass completely subsist them, . UE s 


Caar. 1X. 


Tne only manufacture for exportation worth notice in this collectorate is that of cloths ia 
the town of Broach. These consist principally of coloured cotton cloths, so generally 
known by the term “ piece-goods ;” of coarse white cotton cloth, called by us dungaree; 

coarse 
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coarse chintzes, turbans, &c.; and the Parsee weavers of Broach make fine dotees, baftas and 
doreeas, which are much esteemed throughout the country; they also make fine checkered 
cloths, and will imitate any pattern of Scotch plaid, or doylees.. The best dotees and baftas 
.Iesemble English cambric muslin, but do not come near 1t in regularity of texture; and as 
: English cloth, of superior quality, can now ba obtained at about half the price of the dotees 
and baftas, even on the spot where they are made, this manufacture is'of course going rapidly 
to décay, none of these cloths being now made but to order from Baroda, Surat, Poona, &c. 
The value of the cloths of all destriptions manufactured at Broach for exportation amounts, 
in a year, to about four lacs and a quarter of rupees; the value of the cotton tape, about 
Goo rupees. — ^ eo 0 0o 0o T s : ý : 
, For the internal consumption of the city end the surrounding country, articles in iron, 
‘copper, brass, wood, leather, &c.; are manufactured at as low a rate, and with ag much skill, 
-aa in any of the great towns on this side of India. The blacksmiths, carpenters, builders, 
turners, shoemakers and tailors, are as clever as any natiye tradesmen of the same descrip- 
tion. The shoemakers, in particular, are very extensively employed in making boots, shoes 
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-and saddlery for European officers.and soldiers in the northern parts of Goojerat; and the. 


articles they produce are uncommonly cheap and good. Tents are also made by the tailors 
. "quite as well, and perhaps cheaper, than they are made at Surat, the cloth, chintz, cotton 
ropes, poles, and ali the materials, being manufactured on the spot, 


" In the whole collectorate there are five bunders, or sea-ports; viz. Broach, Tunkaree or 
Jumbooseer, Deygam, Gundhar and Dehej. The trade of the two first is considerable; of 
the three last quite insrgnificant. There is no foreign trade with these ports; the whole is 
à coasting trade; south, to Bombay and all the intermediate porte; north, as far as Mandvee 
` jn Kutch, and no farther, lt is catried on, for the most part, by the single-masted vessels, 
usually known by the name of botilla, partly belonging to Broach, and partly to other ports. 
The imports are sugar, unwrougbht metals, woollens, cocoa-nuts, spices, and all kinds of 
Europe and China goods in use umong the natives, wilh a small portion of teak timber, 
bemboos and rafters from Damaun and the other ports in that neighbourhood, and 
: government stores : the exports are cotton, grain, other products of the soil, and a few 
' manufactures, ET AC e EE : 
- The inland. trade consists of the goods imported, as above, from Bombay and Surat, 
; lodged in warehouses, and passed into the interior in large two-wheeled carts, drawn by eight 
and teri yoke of oxen, which come to Broach, Jumbooseer, &c., for the purpose. But a small 
proportion of this traffic consists in the manufacture and produce of the collectorate, the 
exportation of grain by land being only occasional, when abundance prevails at home, and 
better prices are to be obtained at a moderate distance. E i 
" * x ; svo AA 

i There are, belonging to the port ef Broach, about go botillas of from Bo to 225 candies, 
or from 30 to 85 tons burthen. . They are vessels without decks, and are rigged with a single 
. mast and a very large square sail, with a small mizen and jib, all made of coarse cotton 
cloth, which is very light. The men who navigate them are called karwas, of whom about 
. one-half are Hindoos, and the other half Mussulmans; they are, for the most part, nativea 
of Surat, The crew of the largest of the above vessels commonly consists of 14, and of the 
smallest, 11 men, including the tindal or commander. The tindal gets eight topei and the 
lascars four rupees each, besides provisions, for a trip to Bombay and back, These are the 
only vessels belonging to the port that go to sea, The average of a passage to Bombay from 
the town of Broach may be five days, and of the return eight days. No compass is used, or 
reckoning kept, in this navigation; but sounding is much attended to. The provisions of 
' these men consist of kidjeree; (a mixture of coarse rice and dal, of split-pease), and salt fish, 

with ghee, a little seasoning, and sometimes vegetables, but nothing else. . 


The merchants chiefly concerned in the trade ‘of Broach ‘are not residents of the place, 
but are settléd at Bombay, Surat or Oogein, with branches of their establishment managed 
by agents at Broach., The gurafs, too, are branches of houses, of which the principals 
belong to Baroda, Surat, Ahmedabad, &c.; but, besides the surafs, there are asian 
dealers, who make a business of lending at a high interest, both in the town and pergunna 
these are residents of the place, trading on their own account and capital, There are about 
five houses of this’ description in Broach, possessing: capitals of from one lac to 20,000 
rupees each. On deposits they will not allow more than en interest of three per cent. per 


Sea-ports and 
coasting tmde. 


Inland trade. 


Shipping. 


Merchants and 
bankers. 


annum. On loans the rate of interest demanded depends on the nature of the security; it l 


is, however, never under nine per cent, per annum. , 


The following isan account of the customs levied at the sea custom-houses of the different 
‘bunders of the collectorate for the years mentioned : 
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AN ACCOUNT of the Customs levied at the Sea Custom-Houses of the different Bunders of the x 


Collectorate for the Years mentioned. 


1815-16 = j1,21,586 3 17 1,21,586 

i617 -f onesy ors] = fot tft ot tye c o c|.99ME tgs 
1817-18  -| 99953 2 80 33,026 - 14*781° 3 59 |* 186. 3 9o not opened - 1,233948 2 30 
1818-19 -| 82,693 2 30] 39364 2 3]|1542 248] 779 — 49| 79 127] 124450 148 
1819-50 -]| 74631 2 86 | 26,200 2 59 |2148 1 23 1,278 9 16 66 2 95]| 104,225 3 79 


pU nu Inm S CE c eia 


General resources 
of the collectorate 
compared with its 
extent, population, 
the expense of its 
provection, &c. 


Improvement not 
incompatible with 
an annaa] settle- 
ment of the’ 
Revence. 


The rate of customs is three and a quarter per cent. on the valuation of imports and exports 
generally; but on certai:$ exports three per cent. Tbe value of the imports and exports at 
the Broach custom-house, on which the former rate was levied, was, in. 1815-16, rupees 
14,77,7261; and of the exports, on which the latter rate was levied, rupees 3,89,5991. 
These duties fotmed about half the sum above shown; the rest consisted of customs on 
goods in the Jump or piece, various items, fees, &c. The value of the cotton exported on 
the Company's account cannot, however, be included in the above valuations for any year. . 


The average annual Revenue of thia collectorate from the land may, at the present time, 
he fairly reckoned at 21 lacs of rupees at the least. In 1820-21, the assessment on the land 
was rupees 23,01,532; and the state of the Jumbooseer, Amood, Dehej, Ucclasier and Hausoote 
pergunnahs, warrants thé expectation of a considerable increase in the course of the next 10 
years. The additional Revenue derived from sea-customs, land-customs, and other sources, 
amounts to between two and three lacs; so that a territory, the whole surface of which con- 
tains 1,320 square British miles, 398 assessable towns and villages, and 224,000 inhabitants, 
and protected by only 300 regular troops (natives), contributes about 24 lacs of rupees 
a year to the public resources, the collections baing made at the same time with unusual 
ease and economy. om ts Dai : i 


* 
NE "i hs d 
.« 9 RB : 


. . ` Cuar, X. 
Tmar improvement is not inconsistent with an annual settlement of the Revenue, is appa- 
rent, I should think, from the following statement of the Land Revenue of the Broach per- 
gunnah :— d" Zn : 
STATEMENT of the Lanp RrzvERGE of the BaoAcn Parcuxnan, from our getting 
ip of it in August 1803, to the end of the Official Year 152021; Eighteen 
ears. $» EARTE X^ e8 r >t Pg a as 


E 


Year of NUN m A aii 
Vires | g On] cem 
Samwat. 2; ee ; under every Head. ` 


———————Á—M—M' 


R. o qne reas, ; u » Ra gne rene 
1803-4 | 8,398128 2 37 1869 1812-13 30,39,760 o 6; 
1804-5 | 918,535 3 37 1870 | 1813-14 | 10,79,038 3 69: 
1805-6 |. 9,03.071. 3 65 1871 1814-15 11,723,179 1 22 
1806-7 | 9,59,260 3 95 1872 | 1815-16 | 16,663,599. 2 "65, 
1807-8 986,915 3 .69 1873 1816-17 1129473 0 77 > 
1808-9 | 10,06,830 2 83 1874 | 1817-18 | 11,564,817 0 68 
1809-10 | 9,975,481 5 12 1875 | 1818-19 | 10,72,000 0 37 
1810-11 | 9,094,291 2 58 1876 | 1819-20 | 10,86,312 2/94 
1811-12 | 973,884 2 74 1877 | 1820-21 | 12,595,575. 3 63 
Stateinents 


* For nine tuontbs. 


a ane 


' -and Hansoote became again a part of the British dominions, by the treaty of 


D ILE 


1 


> 
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. Statements of the Occlasier and Hansoote per h ibit a simi 

gunnahs would exhibit 1 , 
nma perunaa were ceded to the Honourable Company by the treaty of Bassein, De 
be 02, m ie 3 pom RESE S E E, m ‘ ie i ` 


E Per aea 
; iz 
gen s ] 


. e : STATEMENTS of the Ocerasies and HANsooTE PERDUNNARS, 


4 


- Annual Revenue : 
fot which they were ceded 
; by the late Peishwa, 


22 7NAMRS. 
x { of the - M. 
i PERGUNNAHS, 


a 


1867, or as‘p, 1810-11. | 1877, of a. n. 1080-24, 


y 
j 


CR CÓgne sce. Rno^quo n 


3 : f Re «n A 
: 78,000 0 0 1,78049 2 37 


239893: 3 48 
109475 3° 43 


Occlasier i 


./Hansoote i pres -] ° 85000 ,0:0 | 1,486296 o 81. 


*. The British first got possession of the Broagh pergunnah A.D. 1772, by conquest from the 


- Nawaub.: At that time, its revenues were divided between the Nawaub and the Gauikwar 


.government; the Nawaub receiving 40 per cent, and the other Go per cent. ' The Gauik- 
zwar ceased to receive a share from sumwat 1831, or A. v. 1775. In the ensuing year, 1776, 
„Mr. Perrot being then collector, the Revenue of the pergunnah was rupees 3,69,953. In 
:1779-80 it was rupees 3,28,291, D. 14, of which rupees 1,54,680 were returned in loans to 


Land Revenue for Sumwut | Land Revenve for Sumwut 
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Retrospect of our 
former possession of 
the different purs 
gunnas of this col- 
lectorate, and of 
their Revenues then. 


the different villages to promote cultivation. In A. p. 1782, Mr, Corhran being then col- : 


lector, the Revenue amounted to rupees 6,02,154. The Broach pergunnah was delivered 
cover to Sindia’s agent, Baskur Mookun, A. n. 1783 ; and, in 1795-96, the Revenue amounted 
‘to rupees 6,26,459. 1. 5o. It was taken again by us in August 1803, at the commence- 
‘ment of the war with Sindia, ” : con ie l 


E A y 1 ku Eis 


^. The pergunnahs Occlasier, Hansoote, Jumbooseer, Amood and Dehej, were also British pos- 

“sessions of a former period: they fell info aur bande, with other places, in consequence of 

` -General Goddexd's operations, «D. 1780, and were given up to the Peishwa at the same 
stime as Broach was given to Sindia; that.is, towards the end of the year 1 383: Occlasier 

assein, early in 


‘1803; and Jumbcoseer, Amood and Dehej ou the gth of June 1817, by the treaty of Poona, 


dated 13th June 1817. E | ; i 


‘There is a Dutch by fying ground at Broach, in which the ‘tombs are still in a state of 
.preservation, end with Tuc ptions quite legible. Some of these incriptions are of the fol- 
"Towing dates: August 23d, À* 1654, perfectly legible; 10th September, A* 1666; July 3d, 
„Avi 16675 gth January A? 1704; 29th July A* 1731; 1st November 1732; 17th March 
Ao 17441 11th July 1746; —2 1758; 29th May, Anno 1761; ——- Anno 1770, It is 
«perceived, by the purport of the inscriptions, that all the persons belonged to a Dutch factory, 
‘which must have, long existed in the city of Broach. 5 Si 


PRI t ] f F joda VN j . ; 
"' mhe latitude of the town of Broach, according to several series of observations, by differ- 


‘ent observers with different sextants of the best make, is 21° 41' 2" north. Its longitude, 
‘deduced from that of Bombay, by very careful surveys up and down, is 79° 2’ 40" east from 
Greenwich ; the longitude of Bombay being, on the authority of General Reynolds, 72° 53. 
It is situated on an artificial mownd, and surrounded by a wall with towers, and is a place 
-of strength as a native fortification... `, E: : . 


-The climate of the collectorate is as healthly as that of any part of Goojerat, and perhaps 
more pleasant than the, climate of those parts situated farther from the Sea. The rains are 
very moderate, compgred with the same season at Bombay. It is ao cold in the months of 

. "December, January and February, that Fahrenheit's thermometer sometimes falla to 409 in 
the open air at day-break, From the beginning of March till the rains commence, there are 
hot winds from the north and east, but only occasionally, perhaps once a fortnight; in these 
the thermometer will rise to 108° in a house. From the middle of April the prevailing wind 
is from the southward and westwatd. The climate of Goojerat, generally, is supposed a 

"bad one. People are doubtless more liable to fevers from September to March, in Goojerat, 
than in the Deckhun, and other places subordinate to Bombay ; but in this only is the dif- 
ference of climate, as to healthiness, supposed to existe = 


The river Nurbudda is.navigable for boats up to Tullukwara, a town on its north bank; 
distant, by the windings of the river, 65 miles from Broach, This navigation commences 
for the purposes of trade when the river rises in tbe monsoon, and ends when it subsides ; 
comprehending, at the utmost, the months of July, August, September, October, November 
and December. Boats are employed init of from three to thirty tons burthen. Wine 
strong monsoon wind, they run up to Tullukwara in from three to five days, and return, by 
the strength of the current, in about the same time. The navigation of course becomes 
more difficult after September, when the water begins to subside ; and the larger boate, 

" which, when fully laden, draw about seven feet water, are not usually rs e 80 
high up after that month. Although the trade by the river goes no higher than Tullu yam 
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boats can navigate to Mokree, where farther passage is prevented by impassable falls and 
rocks, Mokree is about 19 miles from Tullukwara, The tide is perceptible at Ranapoor 
about 35 miles from Broach, but no higher up the river. Small boats, without cargoes, go 
vp and down, between Tulluk ware and Broach, at all seasons, Salt, sugar and cocoa-nuts, 
are principal articles of export from Broach by this inland navigation.” Mowra, honey, 
timber, grain, ghee and hemp are returned. : 


The province of Goojerat has a language of its own, which is, of course, the I uage of 
the Broach ecllectomte. The Mussulmans, however, with the exception of the cultivating ` 
borahs, and the mole-islams, or converted rajpoots, speak very good Hindoostanee, The 
Goojerattee is the mother tongue of the Parsees, wherever they may be settled or dispersed, 
and is very prevalent among the trading classea beyond the limita of the province: the 
character in which it is written very nearly resembles the Nagree. The knowledge of read- 
ing and writing is not general among the people; buf the patelfs and principal bhagdars of 


_ Villages are, for the most part, able to write. 


A system of vacci- 
paloa an accom- 
paniment of the 
survey. 


F.exults of the on 


An assistant-surceon was attached to the department, and be carried on an organized . 
system of vaccination ; by means of which mot only every individual liable to the smallpox 
in the collectorate, but the inhabitants of many adjacent villages, were vaccinated. These 

ntlemen were, first, V. C. Kemball, Esq., who was removed to the Baroda presidency in 

November 1815; and was succeeded the following month by Thomas Marshall, Esq., who 
was made Statistical Reporter in November 1820; and was succeeded by H. Powell, Esq» 
who served till the 1st of December 1820, when the medical officer was finally removed 
from the department, These gentlemen, on the pressure of more urgent services, used to 
be occasionally taken away from the duties of their appointment; and about two years and 
a quarter were lost by these calls, and by their occasional ill health. The number vaccin- 
ated, from the commencement of the survey of the collectorate to its termination, amounted 
altogether to 29,747 individuals. Mr. Marshall, in a paper on the diseases of Goojerat, 
which is, I believe, destined for publication, says, * No malady generally incident to the 
native population of India is more deserving of notice than smallpox, whether we regard 
the extent of its ravages, or the value of the check which they have received, and may still 
farther receive, by the introduction of vaccination. This contagion seems to make a sweep- 
ing visit throughout the country about once in three years; five years are a long and very 
unusual exemption. At each visit, it is be that about two-thirds of all capable of 
receiving the infection are attacked, and of the attacked nearly one-balf dies ; of the othar 
half, a considerable proportion, perhape one-sixth, is left unfit lor the ordinary duties of life, 
by total or partial loss of eye-sight, contraction of joints, incurable ulcers, or mental fatuity. 
Since the vaccine infection was introduced in 1813, in the neighbouring pergunnsh of 
Broach, by my predecessor, the smallpox may be said to have altered the habit of its 
march altogether. It has, in that interval, (about seven years,) appeared twice, and the lat- 
ter time very fatally, on the eastern boundary : but it made very little progress throughout 
the vaccinated villages, and never attained the force of a genéral contagion, In 1817 and 
1818 I revisited the greater number of the villages where vaccination bad been effected four 
or five years before, and made the most accurate inquires I could regarding the exemption 
experienced by the vaccinated subjects during the subsequent visits of the epidemio small- 
pox. I did not hear of a single instance of such a subject having been attacked, though the 
numbers regarding whom inquiry was made were not less than 7,000. The people seemed 
not to entertain the slightest doubt of the vaccine affection imparting the same immupity 
to the constitution as it acquires by once suffering the mac disease itself, though their 
suspicious reluctance to the introduction of any novelty would have led them loudly ta pró- 
claim any failure in the assurances held out to them, had any such occurred.” 


According to the above reasoning, 10,000 human lives have been saved ; the good, there- 
fore, that has been done in the way of vaccination would appear to be by no means one of 
the least of the advantages that have attended the whole proceeding. — - C 


The following are the results of the operation in the original Breach collectorsbip, where 


dertaking where tbe the survey and settlement of all claims to rent-free lands went, hand in hand to en entire- 


acyosument of the 
claims went hand 
in band with the 
survey. 


completion : ~ , 


Broacu PERGUNNAR. L 
, Mo EM Begahs. wuss0s« 
Lands recovered from those claimed to be held free of the regular 

assessment - - -, > - - - - - + 
Waste land fit for cultivation, brought to light by the survey - — - 
Caltivated government land, in different villages of the purgunna, more 

by the measurement that the quantity previously estimated = — - 


34019 7 
16,499 16 


17,842 17 
PES n ER 


Toran © ~s - e. e 68,362 0 


But, in the first article, begabs 34,019. 7. of resumed land, a good deal of, pussaecta Js 
included, which was only pointed out as such by the patelle at the time of the survey, In 
hopes of its being allowed at the settlement, and the reannexation of which to the assessable 
land could not augment the resources of the village. Leaving every article of his descrip- 


ton - 


r 


`.. estimated and assessed, may fai 
Ede a E 
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tion out of the ini i ; 
amounts to ee ME resumed Megud land. u be separately assessed 


` Again, in the second article, in the waste land fit for cultivation, sta g 
16,499. 16., there were portions, ia certain villages, which the patella dedo fede. c 
“or paang land, although an ample allowance was always made besides for the common 
asture of the village cattle. Deducting these doubtful cases, and only reckoning the waste 
nds which the patells do not deny being available for cultivation, or agreed to pay revenue 
s third year from the time'of the settlement of the village, the amount vil be begahs 
And in the third article, the excess of cultivated government land, be 
after’ leaving out those villages in which it may nl be iurc rig i pete 
ment to it, and: only reckoning those in which such success is manifestly owing to the 
recent cultivation of waste lands, the net-quantity actually in addition to what was before 
rly be taken at bogabs 15,132. 19. a" 


we 


7d Taking, then, the addition that has been made under the foregoing heads, } Depas. wus, 
with every modificatiog, it'amounts, in the pergunnah of Broach, to = 49,196 14 


"s To which may be-added the lands in Erass, over and above the uantity 


` 


' > of the portions allotted to the eultivators of Government 


`` allowed for pasturage, called beer, and which? before the survey, yielded 
little or no revenue; by the measurement begahs 12,888. 14: ; of which 
there are doubtless fit a&d available for cultivation at least = =| 10,000 0 

4 .. Clear and certain augmentation of assessable i 
lands in the pergunnah of Bronch ^ -+ | J 59,126 14 


eru be Ep e HDI p n e 


Gee Gs 


-€n OCCLABIER AND Hansoorx PRROUNNANS. 


x ig : ' Henanote 
- Uds tac a veg y Pergunnah, 
mig : : * — A 


UD Begolu, ea. | Begchs, wus. 


Recovered from the alienated lands by measurement - =f 8488 9 f 19825 145 
Waste land fit for cultivation brought to light, arid measuring |‘ 20,972 13. f 6,583 10 
Lands kept in grass; but arable and available, being exclusive, | : a 
- land, and of what was deemed unfit for cultivation, -or =| 2,004 3 
: cessary fof pasturage = e oa oe 8. e oa 
Cultivated Government land (pointed out as such) more Pm 
- the measurement than the quantity previously estimated - J|: 


| Total aue nte Begahs 
uL S i l 


Total Augmentation of the Assessable Lands + = = Begas | 74,776 15 


m 


‘The seme reasoning applies to the recovered lands of the Ooclasier and Hausoote pergunnahs, 

under the three different heads, as appears under the Broach pergunnah, but irl as 

to the waste lands in the Occlasier perguanah ; but the addition that has been made, allow- 

‘ing for every modification, may be taken in the Occlasier and Hansoote pergunnahs at 60,000 
B. ; : 


` Besides these acquisitions, & record was formed, and is lodged in the collector's office 
which contains a plan of the lands and boundaries of every village ; shows the situation and 
measurement of every field of rent-free land in every village; gives the name and place of 
residence of every landholder, with the number of his fields, and their situation and mea- 
surement, as before mentioned. ^ This record is calculated to prevent all future question as to 
the rights of individuals, and effectually to put a stop to any encroachment hereafter on the 


Government lands. . . 3 f ; . 
The plans and statements are finished in a very superior style, and the value of them will 
increase with the lapse of time, There Were, moreover, formed in duplicate and lodged in the 
office of the Secretary to Government at Bombay, as well as in that of the collector of the 
district, a plan of each pergunnah separately, and of the whole collectorate united, ice 
from the village plans, reduced from the original scale of six inches to one British mile, an 
joined; and the connexion of the village plans for this purpose was a proof of the accuracy, 
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d of each and of the whole. The pergunuah and collectorate maps show, not only the position, 
Appendix, No. 115. but the boundary of every village, and every topographical particular of the face of the 
Landed Tenures county: 
and Revenue 
Seulements. - j : EE 
SPECIMEN of a Village Account of Disbursements for One Year; 
E Unilesur, Broach Pergunnah. - 
PENA EE E EEE E EE 
Payments to Government: ; Rs. gra. rs. 
Jumabundy - = - - - - =~ =. m - -[|ieQqoni- =. 
VVeymab e: o= see cmo cmo Ue o» c9 ces ow o OT S109 qo ue 
1 Baubtee; viz. 
Grasia beyt - - - - - - ~ Reo + - 
Furnavees’ ghee ~ - s ee 2-2, eS e i 
Jotee Ling - =. = © © - = -3^-4- 
Ruzzabeyt -. =~ = = - © - = 6 = = 
Ghas Ka Durroga -. -. - *-. = =. - 011-|5| 
Jemadaree ~- = = = # .@ @ @ 2o ~ 
Kurrub - - - - “~ -. - -. = 65:- 43 
Sootur chamra - - - * - " 21b -o- 
Lulloobhace’s ghee -> - = - -. e sab = = 
Beyts to the tannah =- Z. es om e s4- 
140 143 


; Total Payments to Government - ~ Rs 


Payments other than into the Government Treasury: 


The Havildar - 


Malzuptee sent by Gorernment{” 2 


Meta, or tullatee: pay, Rs. 101 ; 


? Village havildar - 


Dhurmada; fixed charitable allowance 


*Broach moody - - = 
* Village moody - - - 


* To the mujmoodar, in lieu of the produce of hia pussaeeta — 63 


Mujmoodaree - =- -~ 


- Desaeegeery  - - - 


The tehsildar; sent by Government 
7 Purchoorun ; sundry small charges 


- 


- 
- 
- 


~ 


Total Disbursed - - Rs. 


paper, Rs. 1 


15643 3 43 


a) 


+ Rs. 97 
- 24 
-~ 116 
a 36 
~ 8 
- Bı 


-. 251 


“4 54 


Pier v_errereeee 
1:835 LESER E TF JJ Pie 


s- 


16,950 = 43 


RerorteD- 


i tt 


* An established advance of 25 per cent. on the jumabundy. Calling this proportion of the 
assessment a “ veyrah,” is peculiar to the Broach pergunnah. “ Veyrah” and *“ suwaee juma, 
mean extra collections, although now as much an acknowledged part of the Revenue as the 


jumabundy. 


* These articles of baubtee are supposed to have been originally, for the most part, collected for 
individuals ; and, on their being disallowed, the collection was continued on account of Government 

* A village havildar, in addition to the one sent by Government, is unusual. 

* This is for victualling the patells, and others, going to the city on the business of the village. 

* For victualling Government servants, and others, who, as visitors or strangers, may be entitled to.. 


be fed at the village expense. 


* His land is probably held by one or more of the bhagdars. 


* Particulars of the Purchoorun : 


To a peon of the mujmoodars 
Foriron e = - « 
To a peon of the mujmoodars 
To a peon from the Adaulut + 

A donation to a priest of Runchorjecs 
Government peon, to call the patells 
For writing a petition to the surkar 
Patelf's chuveyna ~ 


(Chuveyna i 


is parched gram, or some 
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terta’ 


such species of dry food, carried by per- |. 
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- 
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Preteen 
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sons going on a lung journey, to satisfy their hunger on the road, or before they 


come to a place where they can get dressed victuala.] 


Patell's ` 
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REPORTED Highest Prices of Graty, &c, in Eleven different Years, viz. from 1866 Su 
è * . to 3876 Sumwut, or a. D. 1820, 


Per Kulsee of 16 Maunds, or 40 Seers ; equal to about 640 [ba English, a, | es l 
2 à Ghee, 


Oil of | Ta; 


mwut, or 42.1810, ` 


0p. Erindeen Oit of 
P i iu Wheat Dangu| —— oco mena! P" Deew. Tul 
mwat, » Dir Maut,h. | Chunna,| Toour,} > of ‘| lee, per Mond, 


Toour, Mane, Maund, 


1866 , 1810 
186; | 1811 
1868 | 1812 
1869 3813 
1870. 1814 
| aya | 1815 
1878 | 1836 
1873 


-— AUR E ; 
» pee e | , Prices 
; : . ; . 
: "d" ` Ra. qra. rse * 
Patell’s expenses at Broach | s = © = © c£ = 8 © 2 xs - 
To a government peon about bhookundass = = + - + - = © -3- 
Toa - dito = aboutjowar = => © 45 e te CeO 9 € 2r x g 
Toa « dito: =- ` about kuppas +. =. =. = =o sce w 7 - 150 
To an adaulut peon about Lulloobhaee > `=- > 2 € e - «ajf = 1 @ 
To'- -ditto - . about 4 ditto = => = = x «© # œ -* -9.-5 . 
Toa peon about kuppas =; -= = + = «© = yw 0c r - a 
To an adaulut peon bor atabot- .» «> =» «© «# 4 ww o Nie. 2: 
Iman Fukeer = oe .4 5. 4 wm 0 £7 t] l= - 
To an adaulut peon coming for Deoojee Patell - e e © a * > =) > 
To two peons about kuppas = = = = 2 * e # 7 8 1- - 
To Byragee Nauggag. e = e Bi o e mor or n o 2- -~ 
To bowayas, or strolling players, at sundries - a 6 - a - - 1G» ~ 
Expenses of the wheels, or little machines for separating the seed from the cotton " 
(churka) - - E - 's PI - a ^ - a - J=- ~- 

For writing a petition + - e ~ - a -* aa an "e. oe $e ‘ 
Gave away atthe holy i- =; s osoo =. sy oan -— DW. cmd m. iw 
A peon about the jumabundy . - - . a- - " - - " t- 
Fowl? (not distinct in the origind) ~ =. =O O > oe eh. ee lew 
To a peon coming to call the patella - - E . e ~ » 4 7 oce ae 
Toa brahmin, from Juggusnathjee Maharaj -e =- » p z or > 2o“ -= 
To au adaulut peon = =| = = - = 4 co. o -49- 
To a peon about kuppas =| = e ^" = 4 5 -.- end E Ye 

. Tea ditto about ditto =i + =. = = = 9, - c > a . 
For two godras, or quilts -\ e = = >æ œ ©. > 6 -- 


- [These quilts, used for covering at nights, are supplied at the villepe expense E 
-to the Government servants stationed at the village. ‘Travellers who put up a 
the village are also accommodated with them, ifrequired,] . — - ; 
/ . „>` . 


To a peon about wanta kuppas + > - 


To peons (three times) about kuppas ` Bo mi a Boo rw a ee? 
To a brahmin with a kunkotree: - 5. a € ete t1 07 ^ =a 
[A kunkotree is a letter or card of invitation from another village to a wed- t 
ding. / Yt is fairly written on ornamental paper, and the bearer of it always gets ' 
a small present] `. i ; : . 
To a peon'about cotton + > © = e e e o ot ot ot c 1- -= 
Chħandla to a sookul = |= > - ` "e 


[Chandla is a present sent to a man when a wedding is about to take place in 

his family ; and thus a kind of subscription is raised among a person's relations, 

' friends, and acquaintances, to help him to defray the charge of marrying 

& daughter or son. These tokens of ood-will are always reciprocal: they are 
occasionally from villages to individuale, as in this instance.) 
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PRICES of Gnars, &c, in certain Towns of Central Goojerat, obtained at each of them respectively in February 
and March 1820, (Sumwut 1876.) . iS 


"ES 


à 


ult, 
Deewé-| per " 
. | lee, per | Mound, 
Maund, 


Beo] Ba Ri. 

Baroda, 17th Feb. als [6j 
Kaira, 25th Feb. - ul 5i | 61 
Ahmedabad, 4th) Uu 

March = -J 10 5 6 
Nurreead, — vyith] 2 . 

March -  -j " i si \ ei 
Pilad, 13th March! wa] sij 74 
Sumwut — 1847, : 

A.D. 179), a . : ; 

year ofthemost'| 40 | 49 | 30 |a | 25 - 15 | 618 

destructive fa- | s et i 
mine ever known | 


In sumwut 1847, the famine raged as destructively in the Baroche zilla as in other places. So great an impression 
` did it make, that the people are now much in the habit of considering that year as an era trom which to count. : 

In sumwut 1859 and 1870, (A. p. 1813 and 1814), the famine raged destructively in the northern and central parts of 
Goojerat ; but few or none of the inhabitants of the Baroche rilla died of want in those years, although many emigrants 
from other quarters perished in these purguonas. In the latter half of 1819, and the greater part of 1820, the scarcity 
was so great that the bulk of the population was severely distressed, although none died of want: this was owing to two 
successive seasons of excessive nig rain It seems to be the fact, that tbe great mass of the inhabitants is better able 
to obtain food at a high price now, it was thirty years agos >; DUM i 


Toa peon about jowar = =, - = o em mm 
To kodmbar's or potter's wheel- = = = w. wo 9 5. - 7 
Flags for Mahadeeo's temples, the Peer's-place, Bhowany's temple, and the burr-tree 
To four parties of byraghees - = e a a a 
Chandla to Jussoobhae Desaee 7" mnt ew 
Kose, or leather water-bag and rope for the village well — - 
Building a but for the village washerman -+ ~, « " 
To the bharote - = 59. v " Ka - 5 u 
To the Bharbhoot bostmen - > P Ae - ii pie : Ü 

` [A yearly payment to this ferryboat, for ing al e belonging to Um- 

lesur, T ay have ocenio to erom tbe Nurbudda here] di 


To Sookul Balkurshun =~ = «^ w. 
[A sookul is a priest of lay brahmuns,} 
Carthire= = = = «© - s 
Ameer, or Mahomedan singer of Dehej 
Music and singing before Thackorjee ' 
A debt to Moror. paid - 5 
To Nudjoo Meeah - = = -. 
To Hurree Bhut, a brahmin of Broach 
Toa Mecca fukeer; a Mussulman devotee 
Cart hire of tiles - =» - 
To a Broach hudjam or barber - . 
, To a brahmin of Runchorjees  - 
To a nurwang gosaeeng -  - 
Oil from the Gaunchees, 2 4 maunds . 
{The Government servants and tullatee stationed at the village, and travelle 
putting up at it, or requiring torch-light on the road, get oil for burning at the 
village expense.) 
To a peon coming to call Suntoke Patel!  - 
To s brabmin with an invitation from grasias 
To a mendicant brabmin - «= «© -. 
Chandla to Bana Bhaee e » «=~ ~ 
Expenses at Mahadeoo's temple - 6 
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To the Government chobdar = a . . . I 
Expenses of the patells, while attending the adaulut at Broach 
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A REVENUE, 
Appendix, No, 116, . R . 
EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay; dated 23d May 1827. Appendix, No, 116, 


| Par, B4 We have perused this report of Colonel Williams with great interest, and have Revenue Letter 
derived from it valuable information, We see that Colonel Williams prosecuted the im- to Bombay, 
.. portant operations committed to his charge with the same intelligence and care to the end, 93 May 1827, 
-which merited so fully our approbation at their commencement, , You now possess, as far a 
~ "this survey has extended, an accurate record of the quantity of land be onging to each 
village, ; divided into its different kinds; you know the boundaries of the villages, and thg 
extent dnd boundaries of each field within the village; you are also acquainted with thé 
crops which are raised on the several kinds of soil, and the modes of cultivation. These are 
important helps towards appreciating accurately the value of the lands, and the assessment 
which, without encroachment on the due encouragement of the cultivators, they are capable 
“of bearing. With al} these helps, however, much difficulty, in accurately adjusting the 
‘demand of Government, still remains. We cannot adduce a stronger illustration of the 
insufficiency of a survey value, as the standard of an immediate assessment, than by calling 
your attention tq the 88th paragraph of the report, wherein it is observed, that * the average 
annual Revenue of this collectorate from the land might be fairly reckoned at 21 laca of 
rupees.” |The assessment for 1820-21, which proved to be so oppressive, very little exceeded 
‘the amount so reported; we must therefore recommend great caution in making additions to 
the assessment, any excess in which is productive of the worst of consequences. As evi- 
dence in courts of justice, the determination of boundaries between villages will be of the 
‘greatest importance, wherever disputes between villages occur; and the determination. of » 
; the extent and boundaries of fields will be of use in deciding on disputes respecting the 
property of individuals within the limits of villages. With respect to' property within the 
‘villages, however, the information afforded is still too general to go far in determining . 
~ ‘the questions which may arise. These questions, Colonel Williams thinks, may always be - 
determined most advantageously by the villagers dmong themselves ; but his opinion of thé 
excellence of village decisions is far too absolute., Village communities can be unjust as well 
other bodies; and it may always happen, that the power in the village shall pass into the 
hands of one, or a few individuals, disposed to use it to the oppression of the rest. Whatever 
the villagers choose to arrange among themselves, it,is desirable that they should arrange; ` 
‘but these determinations can be safely confided in only. when every individual who ia 
aggrieved, however poor, possesses the means of obtaining redress, which, from the dis- 
tance of the courts, and the expense of suits, the ryots in general are at present wholly 
deprived of. tes Moly a Ran aor NAE DET NA NS 
M p It is this circumstance, which Colonel Williams appears to have overlooked, that gives 
its value to a ryotwar over à village settlement, because the officer of Government, having no 
motive to favour one ryot more than another, is much more likely to make the distribution 
mee ema MU MCI P! bois E AAE. RD 


i eae ARA a k enet o a s ses u impartially 
————PrÓrá A a aa an aaa aaan 
ph "e mE S n n he tac i "I Ls ] l ] eo 
QM LER n cu e TR Cort] Ra gre. rs. 
© Cart hires 8 < c "E TU JE. 3-- 
A party of gosacengs. > >., . Ro en uei Ra M qoe 
' Chandia to a grasia « mh eh oe Boe ts " 136 mt 
A sheet to a naked devotee px EM M Rr BE ace I KL MEE dw e 
.'To certain sookuls and others, annually ^. 5 =e 2 mcn |n 
The two durwans or keepers of the two gates of the fort of Broa M tt fiom 
Dastoor, or established present to the malzuptee and havildar i: mim inn * b- -= 
Toabrabmin of Runchorjee ¢ >s 0 cot: tipo otf bes, 
Placed upon the Pooraun - ^ = s 5t soom f RF Younes 
» „A deficiency in gram furnished the surkar = «^ © bos ts. uas 1- 
^ Expenses of feeding the brahmins of the village at the temple of Mahadeoo, oncein |. , : 
. -every year j » r - " DEP > -> ej 40 = e 
.A peon about the mujmoodar’s dustoor . e =. oe syan t. [ur 4 o- 
Losses from bad money sta ati tad eta y a liu Bom 
A bell for the temple of Mahadeoo =- s w poo eo : y 7, 7| ile “+ 
Advances made by Hureebhace Dyaul © + * * = > Re. )092[|'" 
Ditto .madeby Suntokee Wallub ; < = * < : 3357-7 di 
A Teylis brahmin, annually > = = 2 59 ro o pone TOTO. : fr. 
To a party of nutts © = om n ute t tus tu NUNT ee 
To the chobdar of the adaulut = oo 7 0. c7 age te sae 
‘To Byragee Laldas = = = 5 “o u ott So age DI ae aye 
Chandla to Bugwan Bapoo = tt ee Cones 
To Kausy Mehmood’s mooreed or disciple» + * — p p 
To a brahmin of Thakoje'8 | e = tt 007 eae oe a 
. To a peon coming to call Suntoke Patel + + +> * uie Cds 
To a Kowrea brehmin . ^. "I. E, J: 
; Rs. | 399 = = 
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impartially, than where it ia left to the villagers themselves, when the influence of the 


Appewdiz, No. t16, ful is likely to be but too successfully exerted to impose an undue share of the burthen es 


upon 
others, zos Mer: : 

Landed Tenures — 56, Upon a full consideration of the arguments which you adduce in favour of a settle- 

aed Revenue ment, at a permanent rate, of the district of Broach, we are disposed, to a certain extent, to 

Seulement — admit their validity. We agree with you in thinking, that * after having posseased the 

district for a period of 20 years; drawn forth ite resources to the utmost practical extent: 

ascertained the tenures that exist, and the rights of the Government and of the community. 

it is now expedient to fix the assessment, for the future, at a permanent rate; to leave d 

proprietors the advantages derivable from such measure, from the cultivation of more 

valuable products, or from the application of the genius and talenta of the agriculturists to 

the prosecution of other schemes, to the augmentatiou of their wealth and comfort, in which 

individuals have every incitement to engage, when they know and feel that the demands of 

Government upon their labours are fixed, and tbat the surplus of their earnings, whatever 

it may be, they may enjoy in perfect security under the fostering protection of the British 
Government.” 2nd 

57. The most valid objections hitherto urged against such an arrangement have been 
founded on our ignorance of the real value of the land, and of the interest possessed in it by 
different classes of individuals. M A 

58. To the assessed and cultivated lands in this district these objections, we trust, can 
no longer apply; and the period which has elapsed since thé, time of Colonel Williams’s 
survey must have afforded you ample opportunity of comparing his valuation with the 
existing assessment, and ascertaining what may be considered a fair and adequate assessment 
for the future. ae NE. i 

59. From the preceding remark you will perceive that we are decidedly favourable to the 
general introduction of a ryotwar settlement; but as it may not be practicable to effect this 
object in villages where the hereditary proprietors and culüvatora either hold in common or 
are entitled annually to interchange their lands, we direct, that in the latter description of 
villages the settlement shall continue, as heretofore, to be made annually with the proprietors 
and cultivators. In all villages situated within the district which may admit of direct settle- 

ments being concluded with the hereditary occupant for specific portions of land, we autho- 
rize you to conclude a settlement for a period not exceeding 30 years, and the life of the 
person with whom the engagement is formed, neither prescribing to you, in all cases, a strict 
Sammir to the average of the assessments of past years, nor to the valuation of the 
survey. We must, however, earnestly enjoin you to refrain from entering upon this impor- 
tant measure until you are enabled to employ an experienced Revenue officer to effect the 
settlement village by village. You should impress upon his attention the duty of observing 
the utmost caution to protect all parties claiming any interest in the land. ' 

Go. With this object it will be desirable that a clause should be introduced into the 
pue. declaring the same to be liable to revocation or alteration in every case where it may 

proved, within a reasonable and limited period, that the interests of third parties have been 
unduly affected by such pottah. It should also be understood, that the parties engaging 
will not be held liable to forfeit the rights acquired by the pottah m consequence of their 
inability to discharge their Revenue instalments, whenever that inability may be occasioned 
by adversity of season, or other public calamity which the parties engaging could not pos- 
sibly avert. In such cases we are desirous that the engaging proprietors and cultivators 
should have the benefit of remissions, on the same principle as if the settlement had been 
made for a single year. Above all, we recommend to you great care to avoid the evils of 
over-assessment, as equally destructive of the best interests of the public and of the 
Government. "a ` : : 

61. We are satisfied, that should you succeed in introducing a well-defined ryotwar sct- 

. tlement in a few villages in each pergannah, the advantages that will accrue to the ryots of 
those villages; from the establishment of fixed and moderate rates of assessment, will, at no 
distant period, induce the proprietors and hereditary cultivators of such villages as may 
continue under annual assessments, to make the necessary arrangemerts amongst themselves 
for participating in the advantages which must result from a settlement which secures to 
each individual proprietor tbe undisturbed enjoyment of his improvements. 

62. As we entertain a high opinion of the ryotwar settlement which has been success- 
fully introduced into the province of Coimbatore, we desire that yoa will obtain from the 
Government of Fort St. George information respecting the nature and principles of that 
settlement, with the view of introducing similar arrangements, in all practicable cases, into 
the provinces under your Presidency. f l 

63- We perceive that much difficulty is still to be encountered in determining the nume- 
Tous questions Which remain relative to the uuassessed lands, a great amount of which is 
held, in the opinion of Colonel Williams, without any valid title. With our views in general 
respecting those questions you are already acquainted; and in such a case it is impossible 
to frame any but general instructions. They are questions of policy as well as equity; for 
it may frequently be inexpedient in Government to enforce claims which may be perfectly 
just. We desire, that whenever the question of right is doubtful between Government and 
the private party, the private party may have the benefit of the doubt, In cases, too, in 
which the question of expediency may be doubtful, that is, when it ia questionable whether 
Government may not, from the difficulty of establishing their claim, from the irritation or 
alarm it may create, or other ways, lose as much by enforcing a claim as by waiving it, the 
latter course is that which good policy, we believe, will in general recommend. This, how- 
ever, does uot mean that the interests of Government in the Revenue derivable from 80 great 
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an extent of land are.to be treated with. negligence.. An accurate and efficient inqui 
t igence. . t inqni 

must be prosecuted, and » claim abandoned without an adequate reason capable of being Appendix, No. 116, 
64, The evidence afforded by Colonel Williams of the ready conversion of men of military Revenue I Latter 
and predatory castes and habite into peaceable and industrious cultivators is of the highest * Bombay, - 
importance, and should be carefully tumed to profit, as occasions in the course of your 79 Slay 4827. 

administration present themselves, ean, os 

a 65. The death of this ‘meritorious officer, since bis return to Europe, has been to us 

a subject of deep regret. fi - ex 2 . " . 


+ 


A Appendix, No. 117. 


Dow o sf ut dj DECR ] i ra 
CÓ, MINUTE® by the Governor, dated 6th April 1821. 
i Quo ao . ue ' Appendix, No, 117. 
(OU tos ira Era č Ahmedabad and. Kaira, . — 
“fi. EACH of these collectorates contains two sorts of villages, khalsa end grassia. The by mte 
a 


_ former are directly under the Government, the latter are held by a grassia chief, to whom 
the Government looks for Revenue, and formerly looked for maintaining order. The most 
,Wbiling division of the. grassia villages is those held by rajpoots, or grassias properly so 
. “called, and those held by coolies, generally termed mowass, `The former, though foreigners, 
were in possession of Guzerat when the Mussulmans invaded it: they retained some talooks 
and villages at that time, and they recovered others by:encroachment on the final weakness 
of the Moguls, They are at once a more civilized and a more warlike race than the coolies; | 
and it is perhaps owing to those circumstances, as well as to their having more recently pos- 
sessed the government of the province, that their claims appear to be much more respected 
, than those of the coolies, The latter, though probably the aborigines, seem generally to be 
considered as rebellious, or at least refractory. villagers, who have, from the weakness of 
former governments, eluded or resisted the just claims of the circar. Both pay a sum to 
Government, which Government appears to have had the right to increase, Tt was not usual 
to interfere with the internal management of their villages, or to examine the state of their 
receipts. Our Government has asserted the right; without always assuming the exercise of 
internal interference; but it is only of late that it has begun to inquire into the collections, 
by establishing tullatees in grassia and mowass villages. The whole of the pergunnah of 
Dhundooka, Ranpore and Gogo, except thé cusbas (or chief towns), are in the hands of 
grassia rajpoots; as is a considerable part of Dholka; there were a few also in Veerumgaum, 
` which have been swallowed up during the exactions of the Mahrattas. The cusbattees of 
T'holka, though Mussulmana, and the chief of Tatree, though a coombee, and though both 
"^ * differ from the others in the nature of their tenure, may yet be reckoned in this class: but by 
` far the greater number are rajpoots they resemble their neighbours and brethren in Shala- 
war, but are more intelligent and respectable, The chiefs of Lurvice and Bhownuggur are 
among the number of our gubjects in those districts, though they have large, possessions 
elsewhere.’ They are all quiet aod obedient. "l'ullatees have been introduced into the vil- 
lages of those of Dholka, and all their Revenue but 20 per cent. of their own share, after 
deducting that of the ryots, is now levied by Government. The police, also, has either been 
committed to moonshee patells,.in & manner independent of their authority, or left to their , 
own hande, subject to-all restrictions of that, humble officer of the police. The others are 
. still on their former footing as to Revenue; but they are under the Adawlut, and are either , 
‘themselves agents of the magistrate, or are superseded by their patells. The principal 
—"mowassees are the coolies of Chowab, and those of Puvunty, Hursole and Morasta districts. 
The former are quite reduced, have received tullatees, ard pay all their Revenue but 26 per. . 
cent. ; but the latter maintain their independence, and in some instances their rebellious and ,, 
predatory spirit: u . ` a ce et ; . . 
` oa, The land of villages immediately under the circar is divided into nukroo, salamee and Rent-free laud and 
.iullput. The nukroo is, or has been, rent-free; the salamee pays a quit-rent, increasing quit rente. 
with the prosperity of the field, but no specific share of the produce; the tullput is that — 
which pays a fixed proportion of the produce tothecirear |e, 7 
* 4. The principal divisions of nukroo and’ salamee aret, ist, waunta; 2d, wuzeefa ; 
3d, pussaita; 4th, vauchan;. 5th, gerauneea ; 6th, harreeo, runwutteeo and palleeo; 7th, 
grass; 8th, puggeeo, barreeo and cooliapa ; gth, kovellee, pussaita ; 10th, mulluk nukroo ; 
11th, sir zeemeen g 12th, dubanneeo. . 1st, Waunta was originally a fourth of the land of 
éach, village left or restored by the Mogul government to the grassia, who was originally pro- 
prietor of the whole. tis now reduced by sale, mortgages and encroachments of the patells 
and of the Government officers, until it has ceased to hear anything like its original propor- 
tion to the tullput, It is sometimes managed by the proprietor, who pays a quit-rent to 
Government ; ‘but it is very often managed by the patell,. who pays, à pecuniary amount to 
the proprietor. —— do an ice to religious s of the Mahomedau 
‘qe ad, Wuzeefa, though strictly an allowance to religious persons o the Ma omer 
` * The original is, in many cases, obscure and defective . 
. 4. See Captain Robinson's Leter ou Minor Tenures, 
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faith, seems here to be extended to all grants by the kings to individuals, whether from 
Appendix, No. 117. charity, favour or reward for services. Many of the lands held by this tenure have been 


— transferred by gift or sale, lost by encroachment, or subjected to assessment, so as to lose: 
Landed Tenures their cheer of rent-free lands, mE 2 P: a 
and Revenue 5. 3d, Pussaita includes the lands assigned to district and village officers, and likewise 


Settlements. — (he lands allotted by any besides the kings to brahmins, bhats and other Hindoo religionists, 
as well as to temples, mosques and fakiers. f l ; 

6. qth, Vauchan are lands sold; and 5th, gerauneea, lands mortgaged by patells, to 
enable them to pay the Revenue and other expenses of the villages or of theirown, Both 
vauchan and gerauneea may be nukroo or salemee, as they are made over enjirely free or 
subject to the payment of  quit-rent, or as they may have been subjected to the bat pay- 
ment by the encroachments of the circar. Gerauneea may be, tst, single gerauneea, where 
the property is to be held till the debt be paid; 2d, wufludaneeo gerauneea, where the 
produce is given up to the mort pe until the debt be paid with interest; 3d, urvadeea, 
wbere the land is only to be held for a fixed period; 4th, san gerauneea, where the land is 

. not to be taken possession of until the mortgager has failed in his stipulated payment, 

. Harreeo is land granted to persons whose estates have fallen in defence of the village 
runwutteo, to those who have fallen in attacking "others, and tullio to bhauts or others who 
have died by traja in its cause, ~ y: : 

8. Grass is a sum paid to a powerful neighbour or turbulent inhabitant of the village, 
as the price of forbearance, protection and assistance. i 

9. Puggeeo, barreeo and cooliapa ere lands held by coolies, similar to the waunta held 
by rajpoots; but it is thought that most of them are usurpations on the timidity of the patells, 
clothed under the respectable semblance of waunta. à CE 

10. Kovellee is land granted rent-free, or for a salamee, to a person who bas dug a well. . 

11. Mulluk nukroo, a favourable tenure of the mulluks of Tasra alone. ` 

14. Sir zemeen, land granted by an owner of waunta to-his wife, and still held by her 
descendants, though the rest of the waunta has eacheated to Government. . 

13. Dubanneeo, usurpations. ' Almost all these classes may be nukroo or salamee, 
according as the grant ia full or with the reservation of a quit-rent. — — $I ou 

14. The rest of the lands of every village are tulput, or the property of Government. This 
land is cultivated by ryots, who hold it on different tenures, pay their revenues in different 
modes, and are under different forma of village government. "The commonest tenure here is 
that which is also commonest throughout India. The ryot holds his land on a general under- 
standing that he is not to be dispossessed as long as he pays his rent, which, though not 
fixed, is regulated by the custom of the village.’ He receives a portion of each of the three’ 
different classes into which the land is divided, according to its fertility; and he is obliged 
to cultivate the bad, as the condition of retaining the good land. This is almost the only 
tenure in Abmedabad, and it is very common in Kaira likewise; but ia many villages in the 

latter zillah there is a more complicated tenure, called thattabundee. Each ryot receives 
a perpetual lease of a portion of the best land, which is called his vaita, and which is assessed 
much above its value; along with this he receives a portion of inferior land, at a favourable 
rate. The vaita varies from one to four begahs, and the other land bears a proportion to the 
extent of the vaita. All cesses fal] on this vaita; and so completely is it the scale for regu- 
lating the ur prias of the ryots, that he is compelled to increase it if his circumstances 
improve, and allowed to diminish it if his means fall off. “Should he throw it up entirely, 
be must sink into a common labourer, and would not, while he remained in the village be 
permitted to cultivate on his own account rent-free land, or even land belonging to another. 
village. These tenures greatly resemble that used in the southern Mahratta country, where 
the vaita is called chalee. ,Zumeen, a third practice, is for a ryot to take out a written lease 
(called gunwut), generally engaging the land for a year, at a rate specified in the lease. Jt 
seldom extends above one year. This is not uncommon in the Kaira zillah; but in that of 
Ahmedabad no ryot takes a writing, unless when he has obtained an increasing lease, for 
the purpose of digging a well or making some similar improvement. These are the differences 
in tenures; unless it be considered as one that Musselmans, rajpoots, coolies, and all the 
classes who are less skilful in cultivation than their neighbours, pay a lighter rent. ` 
Manner of paying 15. The modes in which the Land Revenue is usually paid are two; in kind, by a divi- 
the Revenue; baug- sion of the produce, which is called baugbuttee ; or by a money rent, regulated by the value 
butree and beegotee. of the land; and likewise by the nature of the article cultivated. This is called beegotee. 
l The shares of Government and the ryots on the baugbuttee plan vary in different places; 
but in general it is thought Government is entitled to one-half of the crop cultivated during’ 
the rainy season, and from one-third to one-fifth of that cultivated in the dry weather, if 
raised by irrigation ; if not irrigated, a larger portion is taken. The land paying beegotee, 
is divided into three classes, according to its fertility ; and it pays a higher or a lower rent, 
as it may belong to the first orto an inferior class. But as this classification has not been 
- found sufficiently minute, the rent further varies in some villages according to the species 
of produce cultivated on the land. Thus, in one district, bedjuree and sowarry pay on the 
first sort of ground four rupees per begah ; on the second, three rupees; and 6n the third, 
one rupee and a half. Sugar-cane pays on the first sort 20 rupees per on onthe second,17 . 
rupees; and on the third, 10 rupees. Some circumstances raise the beegotee, such as the use 
of well-water and manure; and others dimish it, auch as the distance of the Jand from the 
village; but the proportion between fhe different kinds of land and of produce is still kept up. 

16. The beegotee also varies in different villages, and this justly ; for many circum- 
stances, such as the distance of the market, &c. greatly alter the value of the produce of a 
begah of land of equal fertility. Tn some villages the three classes of land were subdivided 
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on the same principle, and there the land pays according to its fertili 
à " p : g to its fertility and other advan- 
: fagen, Mig reference to the produce. : This last is the case in almost all the villages of Appendix, No. 117. 
the Kaira district, . Eyen in villages. of Kaira, where there is a reference to the produce — 
it is only in lands watered from wells. | In some villages inhabited by coolies Mahomedans, Minute 
and other bad cultivators, every begah pays the same rent, without reference to ita fertility, by the Gavernor, 
produce, or situation... This mode of payment is called ghatta chass: , In every poor village + 6 April 1821, 
uninhabited by coolies, ryots sometimes pay a fixed sum for the whole land they cultivated 
without reference to the quality or number of begahs, , This ia called oodera sella, - i 
. 17. Besides the land-tax there are many veras ot taxes; some bearing on the land, ag Veras or taxes 
those of ploughs, carts, cattle, horses; that called khote vera, intended to make up for ‘dee É 
faleations; dhd some on the person or property, as those on shops, trades, houses, hearths ; 
and that on persons of the military caste, called dharallah. The former were often imposed , 
` by the farmers under the Mahrattas to each of the holders of rent-free lands ; while to pre-. ” 
vent their bearing too hard on the tenant of land paying Revenue, he often received an abate- 
ment of his Revenue exactly equal to the amount levied as a vera, The others are useful, ag | 
rawing a Revenue on peur who do not cultivate land at all. " : 
.19. Ahere arg other more direct ways of making the rent-free land contribute; j $ 
, Salamee or quit-rent, which is a certain sum per [en imposed ib nei a er id Roy 
produce; 2d, a swadde, or tax, on the Circar ryots, who cultivate the lands of rent-free s 
proprietors.. This is also fixed without reference to the produce, and it in fact differs only 
10 name from the other, since the more the ryot pays to Government the lesa he can pay to 
the proprietor. — All coolies are the Circar ryots, and coolies and other castes are far inferior 
; husbandmen. , The swadde was not so often employed by the Mahratta as the salamee; 
there is no fixed rate for either, © > , m . : : s 
19. The forms ‘of village government, and consequently the channels through which the 
Revenue is collected, are four, - . NC ; ! 
"20. The form which has been most in use in Guzerat, since the introduction at least of "hannah patella, : 
the Mahratta rule, is for the patell to engage annually for the payment of a certain sum to 
Government, which he ia to realize bliss Len to the datablished rates end customs of the | 
village." Any profit that may be derived from the goodness of the season or from new cul- 23 
tivation is his, and he is to bear any loss that may accrue from opposite causes. . The rights i 
of the owners ef. alienated land, of all descriptions of ryots, remain unaffected by this 
arrangement, which only transfers to the patell the rights of the Government. i 
;, 21. As long nsa village remained in this state, it was called sinja, or entire; but it some- Sinja. 
times Bopp that the patell is incapable of undertaking this responsibility alone, or that 
` all the different branches of the patell’s family are desirous of having their separate shares 
of the power and profit of the office. . In sich ‘cases, they proceed exactly as they would 
partition an estate by the Hindoo laws of inheritance: they,ascend to their common an-. 
cestor, and divide the village into as many portions as lié had sons. These portions are 
called baugs, and each is made over to the progeny of one of the sons, who divide it into as 
many shares as there are individuals in that Wench of the family. The head of the branch 
is called baugdar: he acta as patell (as far as patell-is required on this system), and shares 
with the other baugdars the lands and allowances attached to the patell’s office; but he has 
no larger share than any of the younger members of the same branch, and each has full 
power to manage as he pee with his own share. "The ryota fall under the individuals 
to whose share the land belongs, and are called his assaumees ; but. they retain the same 
privileges as if the village had been farmed by the patell.. It often happens that the patell's 
escendanta are so numerous as to cultivate nearly the whole land of the village. In that 
case, of course, there are few or no ryots. On the other hand, it sometimes happena that 
the patell’s family has not had time to branch out, and that there is only a single number 
for each baug, all the lands being cultivated by common ryots, The minor shares are called 
uttees, and the holders putteedars. ‘The, whole association is answerable to Government 
' for the Revenue; but each baug is answerable for the Revenue due by each of its puttedara, 
and the defaleations occasioned by a few ffidividuals do not fall on the other baugs, unless 
it is entirely beyond the power of the one to which they belong to make them good, Put- 
tees are saleable, and thus n not of the patell’s family are sometimes introduced as 
putteedars into villages. The partition, in many places, did not take in all the land of a 
village ; whatever remained, which was always the moist land, was called majmoca, and ` 
was managed by the baugdars on account of Government, No stranger can cultivate it, 
because (even if he were disposed to setle where his presence was so unwelcome) he could 
not get a house, the whole site of the village being partitioned among the putteedors. 
- 92. A village thus managed is termed nerwa plought. The system is founded on that of Nerwa, e 
leasing the village to the patel, and is in fact nothing more than dividing the lease among ' 
his relations. The number of persons interested, and the advantage of their mutual responsi- 
bility, has made it more permanent, and it appears to have stood its ground wherever the 
' assessment was at all moderate. It has been swept away by long oppression in the Ahmes 
dabad district, but it still remains in many of the villages under Kaira, ; A 
23. Two other modes of village management seem rather to have been occasionally ljarra. 
resorted to than uniformly adopted.’ The first was to farm the village to any stranger 
` who might be willing to agree to higher terms than the patell ; and the other, to keep 
in the hands of Government, the patell, or a person i for the purpose by the 
Government, settling with the ryots and collecting their Revenue, without any avowed 
profit or any responsibility for the amount, The first of these plans is called ijara; 
in the second, and a village is said to be held cutcha. Both are applicable either to 
sinja or nerwa villages. If a sinja village is held cutcha, it is exactly a ryotwar settle- 
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ment: If ijarra, the farmer steps into’ the place of Government; if a nerwa village be 
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his own mymooa, but leaves the putteedars to settle with the ryots as formerly. 

it be held ijarra, the farmer may either settle with the baugdars, or hold the village cutcha ; 

end in either case his sole profit must be derived from the mymooa lands, the reat being in 

etlect already farmed to the putteedars. The village establishments seem the same here as ` 
1 most in parts of India; the patell, however, has no land, and few allowances; and the tul- 

latee, till lately, had almost become a cypher. - "o i 


Perguanah officers, %4- The villages are, as usual, classed into pergunnahs, which have each a dessaye or^ 


muzmoodar, and an ameen patell. These officers are hereditary ; each mentber of the famil 
is competent to discharge their functions. They are paid by a doostoor, or DN on eac 


- village, part of which is divided-among the family, an part given under the name of eook- 


ree, at the discretion of the collector, to the person who does the duty. The business of the 
dessaye was to superintend all the patells, to furnish every sort of local information which 
could assist in settling the Revenue, and to adjust disputes among villages, especially about 
land. The muzmoodars kept all the accounts of the pergunnah, and served both to inform 
the camavisdar of what was usual, and to check him by recording his pecuniary trans- 
actions. - e- : va d mm s . ic 

25. The ameen was formerly a kind of assistant to the dessayes, but he hes, within these i 
two years, nearly superseded his principal; and the dessaye are scarcely ever now employed, 
while all local examinations of the state of produce fall on the ameen, TM CE 

26. The dessayes are still not without their use as checks on the camavisdar, whom they 


` always look on as an intruder, and against whom they are always ready to bring forward or 
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to instigate information, : : EE 

27. The muzmoodar has still much employment, as he is at the head of all the tullatees, 
keeps all their accounts, and frames for them the general accounts of the pergunnah... 

28. The division into pergunnahs is in some respects set aside by the Asribution of the 
country into districts under camavisdars, what may or may not correspond in extent with 
the pergunnahs. The functions of the camavisdar need not be explained. . 1t is well knowa 
that he is the instrument of the collector, and that it is through him that all the settlements 
are made and all collections realized; it ia from him also that the collector should expect 
most of his information; and on his honesty and intelligence the prosperity of the district 
must greatly depend. SEC 5g E z 

29. This view of the Revenue system will now enable me to explain the steps we have 
hitherto adopted, both towards the grassias and our other dependants, and towards the vil- 
lages immediately under the Government, and to offer some observations on the course to be 
hereafter pursued. : SS 2 

30. The most striking cirenmstances in the progress of our government are the extraordi- 
nary obstacles that existed to introducing order, and the surprising success with which they 
have beea overcome. The continual intermixture of our territories with those-of the Guick- 
owar, the Peishwa, the Nabob of Cambay, aad the unsettled tributaries of Kattywar and 
Myhee Canta, the number of half-subdued gressias and meewassees within our own limits, 
the numerous and ill-defined tenures in almost every village, and the turbulent and preda- 


* tory character of a large proportion of the people, combined to make the country beyond the 


With regard to the 
grassias ; 


Myhee more difficult to manage than any part of the Company's territories; yet, by the 
caution of Goverment, and the jadgment and temper of the local officers, our authority and 
our system have been established with the utmost tranquillity, without either irritating our 
subjects or embarrassing ourselves by any sudden or violent changes. Of late years our 
innovations have been proceeding with eccelerated progress; and although the danger of 
hasty improvements is now diminished, it may still be necessary to retard their advance, 6! 

at least to fix the limit beyond which it ig not designed they should extend. . ; a4 

31. When we first obtained the pergunnabs forming the old Kaira collectorship, the whole 
were put in PME of Colonel Walker and managed by his assistants. Everything’ was left 
entirely on its old footing, and nothing was done but to gain some information regarding 
the actual condition of things when regular collections were appointed. - The same system 
was for a long time pursued. auc PET So bez 

32. The only change in the Revenue department attempted among the grassias was the 
increase to their tribute, to which they were at all times liable; -but the principle of a tribute 
was observed as long as they were under Kaira; and, with the single and temporary excep- 
tion of Bapoo Meea, Cusbattee of Dholka, no scrutiny was attempted into their resources 
or management. : . : M 

33- The introduction of the judicial regulations was certainly a great innovation, and was 
very early adopted ; but it seems doubtful whether the effect was soon felt. It is not likely 
that many of the inhabitants of the grassia villages came to our courts to complain; and. 
where the plaintiff belonged to a khalsa village, it would be thought natural and proper for 
Government to interfere 1n hia behalf. : 

34. The first changes that were much felt were produced by the regulations for the 
appointment of mookhee patells, and of tullatees, particularly the latter. The grassias who 
held more villages than one were compelled to appoint mookhee patells, who, from the time 
of their appointment, become responsible to the magistrate alone. Those who had one 
village were themselves appointed. mookhee patells; in other cases they were obliged to 
nominate another person for each village, who was responsible to the magistrate and not to 
the grassias. Tullatees were introduced into all the villages of the grassias of Dholka; 
‘and it was proposed to introduce them into all the grassia villages in Dhundooka, Ranpore 
and Gogo. A further change has taken place in the alteration of the principle of the Dholka 

* : * payments, 


. the Grasgias, and that proportion is only 20 per cent. of the 


*. 
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payments, from a. tribute paid to Government to a certain přopiartion of the produce left to 


ali village expenses, including tullatees? pay, are to be defrayed. , a 
35. The effect of this change ou the income of the chiefs 19 shown by the payments of the 


three principal grassias, to which I have added the two chief cusbattees, though their, 
situation is somewhat different... ... s: 


t : E R . i 
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Bor * k Ho NE Rupees.’ |  Rupter. ` Rups 
The Chief of Khote ^ - sip =) =" =] 48,000 | 57900 | 72,000 | 
" Ditto-. Ganguro — c2 tei 7 we n] ag5o0 |" 19,000? | 23,000 * 
2 ‘Ditto’ Ootelleea - ` 2 -' 27" 7| Booo |' 6,000 | 11000. 

* Bapoo Meea Cusbatee o=o: in 4. e c2 ienr a f'o goo00" |: 73,008 ° 89,000 
* Lutef Khan Cusbatee + = 27 - o 


, 11,000 . 13,000 16,000 : 


Their payments, especially those of the grassias, have therefore greatly increased, and | ` 


more within the three last years than in the preceding fifteen. - oes 

36. The appointment of a tullatee is very disagreeable to the chiefs; and those of Dholka 
nssured me that they felt the presence of that officer more than the increase of their tribute. 
They said he assumed the character of a representative of Government, received complaints 
from theit ryots, threw their whole village into confusion, and utterly destroyed their conse- 
quence among their people, - inp A EE A. COAT. : 
:. 87. The Adawlut also, as we' came into closer contact with the chiefs, has been: more 
felt; and, we have reason to regret that some modifications were not made in our code before 


`? it was applied to a people in a state of society so different from that which our laws'con- 


e me and employed to enforce agreements concluded at a time when the strict execution 
of them waa so little foreseen: the rajah of Khote, who at the time of Colonel Walker's 


. report, in 1804, maintained a body of 150 horse and 2,000 tobundees, was sent to prison for 


neglecting a summons from a magistrate; and: the chief of Poutree, who once resisted fot 
two months the attacks of the Guickowar army, was thrown into jail for his inability to pay 
debts contracted in consequence of war and contributions during the period of his indepen- 
dence. - | cannot more strongly show the change that has taken place, than by pointing out 
that these are the persons whom Colonel Walker, and 1 believe all the gentlemen employed 
in the first introduction of our euthority, declared to be sovereign princes, with whom we 
have no right to interfere beyond the collection of a tribute, and that they are now deprived 
of all power and consequence, and -nearly the whole: of their revenue. Almost all these 
changes have, in effect, taken place within these three years. "They cannot but feel a change 
so sudden, and it must be owned that they have suffered hardships, though not perhaps 
injustice. . DESI osea tan qtu uh "t 


38. I could not, however, propóse any greot change in the ‘present circumstances of the 


grassins, . With those of Dholka I would be satisfied to: remove the tullatees, to fix their 
payment so as to leave 30 per cent. instead of 20, and would tell'them that the sum now 
settled on that principle would remain without further increase for the next five years; after 
which it might be revised on the same principle. “Their mookhee patells mi ht be left as 
at present, and the only change 1 should "wish im their relation to the Adawlut would be; 
that the judge and the:magistrate should not require their ersonal attendance, except in 
cases of great necessity ; ‘that all claims against them’ for old debts, even if supported by 
bonds, should be examined with reference to” all circumstances arising from the situation 
of the parties at the time when they were-contracted, by which the nature of the debts 
might Fe affected yand that instead of seizing and confining the persons of the grassias, the 
Judges should issue a -precept to the collector to sequestrate as large a portion of the lands 
as might suffice for the gradual payment of the‘debt, leaving & decent maintenance to the 
grassia. ‘The lands thus sequestrated might either be managed by the collector, or given 
over under proper securities to: the creditors; but ‘the former would perhaps be the better 
plan ofthe twas | 5 00 20 0 ^ 
, 89. With the grassias of Dhundooka, Ranpore and Gogo, : s 
required, - They are acknowledged to have a clear proprietary right to their talooka, Their 
tribute is still moderate, and although they have mookhee patells they have no tullatees. Jt 
would be enough to keep them as they are. A small increase might be put on their tribute 
where their villages had improved, to keep up the right of Government, and they might be 
told that no further increase would be made for five years; or e regular lease for ‘that period 
might be granted to them as formerly, and likewise to the grassias and cusbattees of D oe 
If they are to pay a tribute and not to be brought under a regular assessment, vs D no 
use to appoint'a tullatee; and it is hurtful to do £0, because even if the tullatee does m 
purposely interfere from love of consequence or corruption, his presepce as an agent o! 
Government must weaken the influence of the grassia, ànd lead bis ryots to look to Goren- 
ment for redress wheriever they are dissatified with the grassia. If such a contest is id 
encouraged, we must go further, and see that we secure protection to the weaker re l » 
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ition to the stronger: a point on which we are said to have failed 
in Bengal, and are surely more likely to failin Kattywat, ak 
o. From the motives above. stated, Y was inclined to make the mookhee patells respon- 
sible to the chief of the talook, and he to the collector; but the opinion of ther officers best 
acquainted with that country induces me to give up tho idea." Í would, however, recom- 
mend that the grassia should be employed as head of the police wherever he convenient! 
could, and that he should have no formal: appointment of mookee patell, w title which a 
rajpoot chief must look on as a degradation. 1 would also recommend that the chief of 
Bhownuggur should be appointed a special commissioner for his own villages in the Gogo 
rgunnah, with powers considerably above those of the Fonjdarry ameen, and with some 
Tte less offensive to his pride than that just mentioned, which he has of late assumed with 
treluctance. This change in the rajah’s situation should not take place et present, as 


‘he labours ander accusations which should be disproved, before he receives any marks of 


favour. All the details connected with thia appointment, and with the alterations sagcested 
in the jadicial system in relation to the grassias, might be filled up by the Regulation 
Committee. - f iy Hh DAAE a a ngs eer ag M 

41. On the first formation of the Kaira district, the meewassee were restrained from plun- 
dering, but in all other respects they were left entirely on their ancient footing. The Adawlut 
was early introduced withoat any bad effects, but there are no tullatees or mookhee patella 
till this day, and the tribute is still the same as when we got the country.” = 

42. In Ahmedabad tullalies have been appointed, and in some cases have been resisted 
by the meewassee. The thakoor, or persons of their recommendation, have been appointed 
mookhee patells, and attempts are made to make them conform to this regulation for the 
guidance of those officers. Ia the district of Chawat the numerous meewassees have been 
assessed in a manner that leaves them about 15 per cent. of the Government share of tha 
Revenue. ; oe Bin eg SEN rte SS ML E 
. 43. In my minute on the Myhee Canta, the situation of the mehwasses has been fully 
explained. It appears that there is no trace in history of their ever having been on à footing 
of greater dependunce than they are at present; and it follows that we have derived no 
claim to reduce them further from our predecessors, and must rest our right to do so on the 
law of nature, which entitled us to control our neighbours as far as is required by our own 
security : and this ought, therefore, to be the limit of our interference. Considering the want 
of military force in the territory, it is surprising how little disturbance the meewassee have 
given us since we first came into Guzerat; and it would be equally inconsistent with justice 
and policy to risk this tranquillity for a little addition to the Revenne or a fancied improve- 
ment in the police, That the improvement would be real, I think more than doubtful, for 
unless where cooliea have acquired habits of industry and order, they can only be restrained 
by rendering the communities to which they belong responsible for their conduct ; and if 
we could quietly succeed in bringing each individual under the direct operation of our 
police, the effect, I doubt not, would be a great increase of robberies. ' f would, therefore, 
propose that in meewassee villages we should hold the thakoor responsible for the tribute 
and for the maintenance of the public tranquillity. He might be required to give security, 
if necessary, and should be obliged to restore stolen property and to give up offenders; but 
he should be ander none of the regulations applicable to mookbee patells, and it should rest 
with the magistrate what offences to notice in his village. All serious crimes ought, of 
course, to be noticed, and the criminal should be demanded of the thakoor. The demand 
should be enforced, by a mofussil and a daily fine. ` Obstinate neglect might be punished 
b apprehending the thakoor ; and resistance, by attacking him as-a public enemy. ` Com- 
plaints of a serious natare against the thakoor personally should be investigated in a sum- 
mary way by the collector, before he- proceeded to apprehend the accused: when it be- 
came necessary to apprehend him, he should be made over to the criminal judge in the 
usual manner, Thakoors habitually guilty of connivance at plunder might be deposed end 
imprisoned, the office of chief being made over to another member of the family ; or their 
villages might be garrisoned by troops, and deprived of all meewassee privileges, ^ 
44. No tullatees should be appointed, ‘and the tribute should be kept ‘nearly stationary. 
A small increase might be put on suitable cases, to preserve the right of the Corimiitl ; 
but in general the greatest profit should be left to the villages, to encourage their attending 
to agriculture, Civil justice ought in most cases to be allowed to take its course, but in 
some villages it would be expedient for complaints to be made, in the first instance, to the 
magistrate, who might decide whether to send them to the courts, or to send them b n. 
chayets supported by mofussils, There are many villages to which some only of thesé 
exemptions need be granted, end others where the whole would be necessary. - Exemption 
from civil justice, for instance, should be rare, but the removal of tullatees almost universal. 
The pergunnahs of Puranty, Morassa, Ke., which are situated in the heart of the Myhee 
Canta, and some of which we share with the chief of Ahmednuggur, are those which should 
be least interfered with: but the collector would be best able to discriminate the different 
classes, and might be called on to'send lists of the villages to which they consider each kind 
of exemption applicable. 

45. It would not be expedient to introduce anything into the Regulations on the subject 
of grassias and meewassees, more than is necessary to legalize the proceedings of ‘the ma- 
gistrates: and great care ought to be taken to avoid any appearance of restraining any right 
of Government, as circumstances, especially the conduct of the meewassees themselves, tuay 
compel us to resume the exercise of the control which we ure at present relinquishing. 

46. The changes in the management of the khalsa land have been greater, but more bene- 
ficial, than those in the grassia and meewassee villages, M 
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;. 47. In the Keira zillah the pergunnahs were farmed out for the first five years to the des- 
bayes and ameens, agreeably to the Mabratta practice: then this plan was laid aside. -That 
of farming them to the patell was adopted, but it was soon found that no true account of the 
resources could be obtained from these persons, and a acheme was therefore partially resorted 
to, of setting up competitors to the patell, leasing the village to the person who made the 
highest offer, Many villages in bad order were also let to strangers on increasing leases, for 
the purpose of their being improved by their capital; but by far the greatest proportion still 
remained under the patella, either on ordinary leases, or more frequently on increasing ones. 
Up to May 1816, scarcely any were settled ryotwar; and since then the number has 
“gradually increased till last year, when. 370 out of 567, being all those of which the leases 
were ‘expired, were settled in that manner.. The ryotwar system had, however, since the 
tullatees became efficient, been more extensively introduced in reality than ia appearance, 
The patell in many villages continued to go through the forms of farming his village, but ag 
‘the farm was not given till every ryot’s rent had been settled, the patel! had not avowedly 
either the chance of gain or the risk of loss, except by discovering abuses, and his influanoé 
was greatly impaired by the change in his eituation. . 
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48.. Many changes were introduced even while the system waa ostensibly the seme. . Our " 
-strict administration and readiness to bear cop anw checked many abuses in collection and. ` 


expenditure, and stopped much oppression, . The disuse of the custom of requiring security 
for the Revenue saved each ryot a very large per-centage which he used to pay to a bunder, 
"who became answerable for him, and the manner.of collecting became in other respecta much 
less vexatious. .. But the greatest change, with the least appearance, was wrought by the 
‘appointment of new tullatees.:, These officers are all over India hereditary functionaries of 
„the village, subordinate to the patell, to whom they serve as a clerk and assistant; When 
“on their best footing, they are generally in league with the villages, end their accounte are 
often falsified to serve the purpose of the patell. Even the check afforded by euch an officer 
had been lost in Guzerat, where the tullatee's duty had become merely nomindl, The new 
tallatee is an officer direct from Government, and looked up to in the village es its agent. 
He examines every. man’s condition, and his tenure, and he is now employed to. make the 
collections, and in a great measure to supersede the patel} in all his acts as agent of Govern- 
ment. "There can be no doubt. of the exeallence of this regulation, both as promoting the’ 
‘advantage of Government and of the ryotsc but it must not be overlooked that it has a ten- 
~. dency to extinguish the authority of the patell, already much weakened by other parts of our 
management;. and care should be taken, when the necessary information bas been acquired, 
‘to bring the tullatee’s power within its natural bounds, to withdraw it from all. inter- 
_ ference with the immediate duties of the patell. The authority of the dessaya end other 
pergunnah officers hag long since been destroyed... They were first reduced from the masters 
Dt he districts to mere ministerial officers, and the extent of their duties, as euch, haa been 
greatly limited. . There seems nothing to regret in this alteration.: Such has been the pre- 
„gress of the Kairg zillab. in that of Ahmedabad, which was formed after the complete estab- 
‘lishment of our power in Guzerat, end after the whole system of our regulations had been 
"completed, the course was much more: rapid. . All the changes above mentioned were intro- 
“duced at once, and the plan of letting villages to strangers was carried to a much greater 
‘extent. For one year the villages in some pergunnahs, at least, were put up to public auction 
and knocked down ta the highest bidder, unless the ll to whom a preference was already 
' shown, would agree to nearly the same aum offered (the speculator. This plan, I believe, 
ig by no means unusual in some parts of India; and it is, perhaps, absolutely unavoidable, 
“where you haveta make hastily the settlement of a new country without accounts or information, 
- As far as regards the ryots, it appears to be the worst plan possible. . It is, however, spoken of 
,by experienced collectors as much less pernicious than it seems. The farmer was bound to re- 
;ppect the tenures of the, rycts and te conform to the customs of the village; the rates at 
which each was to pay were well defined and well kuown ;"and above all, the villah was of 
moderate size, and s collector and his assistants were active, zealovs, well acquainted with 
-the system, and always ready to redress complaints. . It is, indeed, to those circumstances, 
* to the administration rather than to the system, that the prosperity of Guzerat is chiefly to 
' be attributed. . Many villages now nearly waste were also. let out at increasing. leases, on 
" euch favourable terms as to bring whole colonies of ryots from the Guickowar’s district, and 
to promise the most desirable effects to the Revenue, Last year many. villages have been 
“settled rvotwar. o oos mee tees T "s ar dE 
49- It ia difficult to. ascertain how far the assessment is light or heavy; the people tha 
' [ bave conversed with complain of it as very heavy, but they have so obvious an interest 
in doing so, that their testimony 18 of Jittie value... L should think the assessment ya 
“light on most lands, and very light' on many, though probably heavy on some. . In M 
Ahmedabad zillah the number ooa that bave been let to the highest bidder, zi e 
'eonsequent detection of all sources of Revenue, and in some cases the raising of the 
beegotees by punchayets, granted at the ani prin f the farmer, have a veru to 
strain the Revenue to the highest pitch. Yet the continual emigrationa from the Guicko- 
" war's territory, amounting from Kooree to above 1,300 families, rather prove that the co 
“dition of tbe ryots cannot be very bad, In the Kaira zillah one or two pni ong ind are enid 
to be fully assessed, but none oppressively; except one half of Petland, which 1 a pedi 
is much overburdened. The Revenue yielded by each village has greatly increased in bot 
^ villahs since the country fell into our bands, but little of this is owing to page — 
: ments. Our steady government, arid the absence of vexation to the ryots, leave them On 
` to attend to their concerns, and draw others from the territories of our a gre p“ 
little employment for soldiers and other unproductive labourers has turned them tandi, 
y35—lil . : EIL 
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Hi — *  bandry, and by all these means the cultivation increased, and with it-the Revenue. Man 
Apendix, No. 117. classes pay with us who were favoured formerly. We have few expenses of collection, few 
iem fees, little or no money paid for security, and we check frauds and allow few middlemen to 


Landed Tenures intercept the Revenue between the ryot and the state. It would not, therefore, be fair to 
and Tevenue — judve of the increase of the assessment by the augmentation of the Revenue, On the other 
~ Setlewents, and, a statement sent in by the acting collector of Kaira, makes the average payment on 
(Sicoriz.) most pergunnahs in his zillah only per begah : but this, also, is in some measure falla- 
cious, since much of the land is alienated, and pays little or nothing, so tbat the assessment 
may fali very heavy on some parts, though certainly very light on the whole. - It is, probably 
' decisive on this question, that no distraint is required to collect the Revenue, and scarcely 
any imprisonment; that there are no ryots quitting the country, or evén moving from one 
village to another; that there is no tuccavee and scarcely any remissions. 7 
+ — B0. It is not to be supposed that my stay in these zillahs could enable me té form any 
opinion of the real condition of the people. The facta that present themselves on a hast 
view ate, that the grassias are weakened and depressed ; that the dessayes And all the here- 
ditary officers, including the patell, are.stripped of power and influence, and give security of 
“persons and property in exchange; that the bankers are deprived of one large branch of 
their profit by the change in our system of Revenue, and of another by the decline of com- 
merce, occasioned by the downfall of so many native states and the equal diffusion of pro- 
~ perty; that the bhats, once so important in Guzerat, are now almost too insignificant to 
mention, and that the ryots have gained «much in wealth, comfort and security, among all - 
the sufferers; those engaged in commerce, and perhaps the grassias, are the only classes 
` that give rise to regret. There are no hereditary chiefs, no established military leaders, and 
no body of men that claimed respect from 'even an apparent devotion to os or religion, 
‘The property of those who have suffered was built on the depression of the people, and their 
fall has been compensated by the rise of the ryots, the most numerous, most industrious, and 
` most respectable part of the community. To that order our Government has, beyond all 
. doubt, been a blessing. It has repelled predatory invasion, restrained intestine disorder, 
- administered equal and impartial justice, and has almost extirpated every branch of exac- 
tion and oppression. The appearance of the country on this side of the Sauber Mutty, 
which has been long in’ our possession, is what might be expected in such circumstances. 
- The former affluence of the upper classes is apparent in the excellence of their houses; and 
the tien esr of the ryots appear in the comfort of their dwellings, the neatness of theirdress, 
. and the high cultivation of their lands. U ERRE : SS uf 
61. In the fertility and improvement of the fields, there are many parts of the Bengal | 
provinces which cannot be surpassed ; but in the abundance of trees and hedges in hand- 
some and substantial well-built villages, and in the decent and thriving appearance of the 
people, I have seen nothing in India that can bear a comparison with the eastern zillah of 
Guzerat. fs ier o DIEM D i 
52. With regard to the course to be adopted for the future, the first question is, on which 
of the four plans now in use it is desirable to grant leases for a term of years. . Whichever 
of the plans may be adopted, it is not my intention to enter generally into those questions 
which have so long divided all those who are best qualified to pronounce’ on euch subjects; 
but with respect to Guzerat, we must decide which course to adopt, or else come to an 
equally positive resolution to make over the task to the collectors. * The plan of ijarra 
(or farming villages to strangers), especially if they are let to the strongest bidder, seems 
` the worst of all. It may be useful in an entirely new country, as the only meins of finding 
out its resources when there ia no survey and no true accounts, and it has the advantage of 
inducing monied men to embark their capital in agriculture, and to assist the ryots with 
money, the want of which is the great check to their industry ; but whether soon or late, it 
is evidently the interest of the farmer to get as much money from the ryots before his farm * 
expires as he can ; and though he may be prevented from doing much mischief by clearly , 
defining the rights of the ryots and giving a ready ear to their complaints, yet it is bad policy 
to adopt a system that holds out strong temptations to evil, in the hope of preventing it by 
checks and punishments. f giri Dos ope 
53. The nest plan (that of farming the village to the patell) is less objectionable, because 
there are many ties on the patell to: prevent his oppressing the people with whom he has 
been brought up, and among whom he is to pase the rest of his days. : It is not by any 
means so unpopular among the people. It gives to the person whose business it is to direat 
and encourage the labours of the ryots an interest in their success:. it strengthens the influ- 
ence of, the patell, so much required in Revenue police -and in settling disputes, and so 
likely to be undermined by the introduction of the tullatee as an officer of Government 
instead of one of the village, by our restraint of abuses, whether of expenditure or of au- 
thority, and by the resumption of alienated lands (should that take place), as a great share - 
of the profits are now iu the bands of the patells. - On the other hand, the patell cannot 
bring forward a capital eo readily aa & common farmer; and the plan of farming to him, as 
well as to the other, is liable to thia great objection, that it does not oblige the collector to * 
‘examine the effects of its operation, and that if the patell can stifle eui lini (which he is 
_ mote likely to do than another farmer) the greatest abuses may go on for a long series 
years, without the least sign that any thing is wrong, This applies more particularly where 
there is a long lease; but it is trne, in a leas degree, in all cases." i 
54. The Lips ie advantage of the ryotwar plan is, that there ia no acknowledged sharer 
in tbe produce but the Government and the ryots.* If a camavisdar bring his whole 
collections to account, he has no temptation of pushing them beyond justice; and if he 
does, the mere complaints of the ryots conviet him without further jnquiry. The Mantel 
. 5 9: LA - iso 
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also has more responsibility for-the conduct of his own officer, and more control over his «| —————— 
actions, than he could have with any farmer, and the patell (on this plan, as well as on.that Appendix, No. 117. 
of farming to n stranger) is sure to come forward with complaints against the abuses of a —* 
mode: of management that excludes him from his natural consequence and profit. Itis b Minute 
‘objected to the ryotwar plan, that it involves so much detail that the collector aud his as- A Governor, 
sistant cannot perform it all, while it cannot be safely entrusted to natives: but if the pen teat, 
- farming plans give less trouble to the collector, it is only because some of the most im- 
portant parts of his duty are relinquished. The system can goon, well or ill, without the 
‘interference of thecollector; but if that officer be determined to prevent exactions, he will 
, < have more difficulty in detecting them on this pian than the tyotwar, „It is true that the 
Fyotwar plan exposes the’ dues of Government to more hazards than the other; but unless 
the loss be such as to derange the public finances, it is better the Government should auffer 
than the ryot.: The evil is felt immediately and ia immediately repaired; but over-exaction, 
even if it were sure of early detection, leaves the ryote in a state from which they take a 
long time to recover. . The success of the ryotwar system in the Madras Ceded Districts, 
i also, leads me todcubt whether the danger to Government can be so great as is apprehended, 
: It has, however, one serious objection, that when combined with our general Revenue and. 
judicial system, it has a great tendency to annihilate the power of the patell and to dissolve 
' "a the village government, ‘the value of which has of late been rated so highly, 2E 
55. The nerwa plan, when the putteedars are numerous, has many of the advantages 
of the ryotwar plan, without the riek of loss tq Government as long as it is partial, as at 
: present the inferior ryots can command good treatment by their power of moving to Govern- 
i ment villages; and if there be no restramt on one putteedar’s receiving another's assurance . 
whenever he chooses to quit his former landlord, the whole of the people must be well pro 
tected from oppression. It ig an inconvenience in the nerwa plan, that as long as one put- 
; tedar is ill off the Revenue cannot be raised oñ the others, however their lands may have 
; improved; and, on the other band, no remission can be granted to one man in distress, 
because all the rest have a right to participate in whatever is given.. This must have been a 
‘valuable defence against over-assessment under a rapacious Government; but it is also a bar 
to the just claims of the State. : I understand, however, that these restrictions have often 
heen disregarded in the Kaira zillah, without any bad consequences resulting. . 2 
i; ^ 56. What has been said will enable me to give my opinion regarding leases of a term of 
.. years, which have been so earnestly recommended by Mr. Dunlop, an which, indeed, are 
` warmly supported by all gentlemen of experience on thespot. © - . nettioned 
,  §7- Udo not think they ought ever to be given to strangers on the first plan mentioned, 
: unless on istawa leases, because it is not desirable to bind Government to observe for a term 
of years a plan radically objectionable... The second plan of granting them ri the palells ia 
. that generally recommended; snd if the terms of the lease were moderate, the payment of 
each ryot fixed with precision and simplicity, and at a low raté, if the lease did not eee 
i five years, andif. good security were given forthe payment of à heavy penalty if € e. vil age 
_ were not, in a prosperous condition at the expiration of the lease, Í should not t ink e 
adoption of it, objectionable... But it. would, in effect, be a ryotwar settlement » ar as 
: relates to ground already cultivated, and the patell's whole profit would be derive rom the 
`. new land he might bring into‘eultivation, in return for which voit he would be answers le 
„ for any ryots who-should be unable to pay their Revenue, Unless he had some capit 
.. beyond what was invested in the new land, he would be unable to. grant an f remission o 
, such ryote as had been unfortunate ; because if they failed to pay him he cou s not poy, je 
' vernment, and if Government granted remissions to him it would lose all t & benefit o the 
x lease, without having very favourable means of .ascertainin whether the remission was in 
+ Cepsar yor whether it really went to the benefit of the sufferers. . The whole a vantage ol 
(o this p might therefore, ‘perhaps, be gained by making the settlement wit enc ek M 
`, the ground now cultivated, and giving up the waste land for five years n d. ate or 
whoever chose to cultivate it, ata quit-rent, or on a favourable istawa lease. he e 
.. of settling with the ryots is not calculated for long leases. So small a calamity deran; ae 
fortune of a aingle ryot, that it is often impossible for him to execute what he egaga d 
. with every prospect of performance: he must, therefore, be allowed to extend or mee 
_ his cultivation annually, according to hia means, and Government can only promise to a 
.. hig rent to remain unchanged, without exacting’ any correspondin engagemen hi bs 
..To putteedar villages long lenses seem particularly adapted. a ist nue And it menma 
i reak up as.soon ast ail to pay the. 
» sensorable Kin the emands of Government should be as fixed towards them J L would theres 
*. fore recommend (in certain circumstances to be ex pained heron en ara A eius * n d to vive 
. togrant leases for five years to puttceaare in village be ie Sred for ve y en. With. 
, assurances to the ryots that the rent of their lands will not be incre ] / 
eyed pi rtr UL ne Gad Dy er te per 
ion, failure of the villagé leases in as Ced. ) 
's ments of the ryote had been xed with the utmost precision, ae we aueceeded. in Gera, 
pach pa uenti af hse PA wy ttt Cop 
if this be' the case, the fact 18 : d t 
Roberteon should be called ‘on to report on the number of leases for terme of Ew gras . 
by him in the Kaira zillah, describing the conditions on which t y wer 5 I am by no 
success which attended them, But to whatever persons the leases be grant e rares. Before 
means of opinion that the time is come for the general adoption of euch a dere ip to bea 
à into, it i ssary to determine whether the dem 
. any engagement can be entered into, it is nece Mo geten to a patellor to putteedsrs 
new survey assessment, Before a whole r^ can be it 
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it is necessary to determine whether the illegally alienated lands are to be assessed or nots 
and before even & promise can be given to the ryots that the rent of each man's field ia not 
to be raised, it is necessary that it should first be known that each begah is fairly assessed, 
and that there are none “ot the abuses by which Government may be defrauded. The two 
first questions, therefore, being previously disposed of, the collectors should proceed to 
examine narrowly the state of each village, and to regulate tha beegottee on equitable prina 
ciples: when satisfied that nothing more remaina to be done, they may then grant the leases 
and assurances above alluded to; -By this plan leases will be ted to but a amall number 
of villages at a time, which Á consider as a great advantage. . It enables the eollector to look 
into cack settlement when it is made, and to examine each village when, the lease expires, 
which he could not do if all were to be made and to terminate at the same period ; and it 
also affords an opportunity of observing the auccess of the measure with the villages first 
settled, by which Government can be determined to limit or extend its operation, “" - 

. 58. Í shall next discusa the questions just alluded to, regarding a survey assessment and 
the resumption of certain alienations, But I must first observe, that none of the objections 
I have urged extend to leases of every improvable village at an increasing rent, such as are ` 
called in the Deccan istawa leases ; for as the suocess of the undertaking depends entirely 
on getting new ryots, there is no chance of ill-treatment to that class for the first yeara, and 
in ds last ones, even if they ere not, as is usual, fortified by written agreements obtained 
before they began to cultivate the new lands, they are not so likely to be oppressed. by a 

n who has for some years fostered them and partaken of their prosperity, as they would ` 
Pe by a farmer who bag ht them at an auction as an immediate source of profit, . — 

. 59- L now come to the survey and survey assessment. There can be no doubt of the 
advantages of a survey: it shows the real state of the land, it prevents concealed cultivation 
or encroachments of rent-free fields on those belonging to. Government, it gives facility and 
precision to future assessment, and it prevents disputes about boundaries either between 
villages or individuals, ] fes certi da tede, AW OS, ol $a 

: 60. But the question of a sew assessment stands on different grands, It has been pro« 
nounced by the highest authorities to be indispensable to any equitable settlement, on the 
ryotwar plan at least; but it would make eo complete a change in the circumstances of all 
the cultivators m Guzerat, that I feel disposed to pausa before | entertain the proposal. The 
extraordinary prosperity of the ryots of Guzerat on their present footing, takes away all hope 
of improving their condition by a change, while it increases the doubt which would be felt 
in any case, whether they may not be losers by the alteration suggested, The settlement of 
what each begah is to pay hereafier must be confided to numerous natives on low pay, and 
if they are deficient either in honesty, diligence or judgment, it will be unjust) even sup« 

sing those qualities united, local experience would alill be required. . The rent of each 

I understand to depend on many minute particulara, which it is impossible to appre- 

ciate without long knowledgé on the spot. The distance of the field from the village, of the 
village from a market town, the prectse degree of fertility of the ground, which cannot be 
accurately provided for in any classification, all these particulam render an assessment dif 
ficult for a stranger; end if  punchayet of the neighbours is had recourse to, their partiality 
or envy, obsequiousness or corruption, continually interpase to prevent a just decision. - On 
the other haod, what a field has long paid we are eure it may continue ; and the suitableness 
of the rent to the land is probably the result. of many unsuccessful experiments, which, if we 
commence anew, we must expect to have to repeat.. To be eure of its not bearing hard ow 
the people, it would be necessary to make the new assessment very low ; aud this, thoagh it 
would have a good effect. in time, would occasion an immediate loss of Revenve. Even if the 
new assessment were fair and accurate, it might sull be unadvisable, merely because it wae 
Dew, ag every man’s rate of. payments, and consequently his circumstances, would be altered y 
and the inconvenience suffered by him whose income is reduced ia out of all proportion to 
the advantage gained by him whose profit has been augmented.. A new assesament would 
also require the new modelling, or more probably the breaking up of all nerwa villages ; since 
if each field is to be assessed according to its actual value, it ia almost impossible that the: 
proportion of the Revenue now due by each putteedar should. not be altered. The tenure of 
the katta coonbee would also be destroyed, as the unnaturally high rent jn his katta must 
be reduced, while that on his other jand would perbaps be raised; but whether in the same 
proportion, or less or more, would be uncertain. All veras that fall on land not alienated 
must also be abolished, for when the land paid all that was deemed equitable in direct rent, 
it could not be taxed in any other form. I do not know if this would be a loss to Government 

or to the ryot, nor will I pronounce that it would be in itself disadvantageous, but it-would — 

certainly be a change, and ought therefore to be examined on its own merits, before a system 

is adopted to which it is a necessary consequence. For these reasons I should wish it to be 

considered whether a general new assessment be actually necessary before it is undertaken. 

la some pergunnabs, such as Petland, where the present assessment is unequal, I have no 

doubt it will be an improvement, and to such I would at once extend it: in other. places, 

particnlar villages may require a new beegotee, which may be fixed without unsettling the 

whole country. Even for these partial and gradual changes in the assessment I should wish 

a plan could be adopted that should secure some supervision to the assessment of the pun- 

chayets, and which should bring the whole of the grounds on which any change in the rent 

of a field was made more fully under the eye of the collector. The mention of the survey 

reminds me of the proposed plan for the settlement of boundary disputes between villages by 

the surveyors during the HEP i of their work. The advantages of this plan are obvious; 

but I was before afraid that it would prove a more dificult task than we expected, and 

might stir up more disputes than we should afterwards be able to settle. I have since lh 
' verae 
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tment would be as easily accomplished as it would be beneficial. The collector might be Appendix, No.117, 


associated with the surveyor, but his attendance ought not to be indispensable to the settle- 
ment. An appeal might be made to the judge, if preferred within a fixed peried, at most 
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three months ; though I acarcely see what means of deciding he could obtain to equal those . g r 


of the sutveyot on the spot. 


ril 1821. 


(61. Thave purposely reserved the question of resuming alienated lande for separate con- Resumption of 
sideration, nor will I now say anything definitiva on a subject, that ie likely still to be fully alienated lands, 


discussed,- I shall, however, note down what occurs to weregarding it, Though these may 
be alienations under each of the denominations of rent-free land which may be resumable oir . 
account of fraud or defects of title, yet the principal sorta of which the resumption is to be 
considered are the vaichan and giraniah, or lauds alienated by-the patella of their own 
authority, for the purpose, real or: pretended, of meeting demands for Revenue which the 
village could not otherwise discharge. -From all that I have heard, there seems little doubt 
thut these slienationg were illegal, and that the persons who accepted of them were well 
aware of their illegality. . The question seems, therefore, to be confined to two points: the 
_ Claims acquired by the possessors from the long forbearance ef the Government; and the 
inex pediency of disturbing actual possession, by whatever title it may have been acquired or 
retained. : To judge of the effect of the long forbearance of the Government, it is necessary 
to review the conduct both of the Mahratia and British authorities in this respect, It is 
undisputed that the Mahrattos never admitted soles on mortgages by patella as a ground for 
reducing the Revenue of a bap - Such a seduction, probably, never was proposed to them. 
They continued to make their old demand, without perhaps being aware of the diminution 
that had taken place in the Revenue of the village. The patell, whose faith was pledged 
to the purchaser, endeavoured to screen him and to levy the whole Revenue on the ots; 
but when he failed in that, he laid a tax on the purchaser, and if the sum to be raised was 
very great, he even assessed the alienated land iu the same way with the unalienated. Io 
this manner villages have been seen with every begah in them alienated, and yet assessed, 
_ at the same rate as formerly, and paying the amount without demur, Such proceedings 
must have kept up in the purchasers a constant sense of the weakness of their own title; for 
as long asthe country was under the Mahratta rule, our Government gave rather more - 
encouragement to the purchasers, but it still took some steps to prevent their feeling secure, 
It published a proclamation prohibiting and rendering penal future wlienations; but the 
Janguage used (proclamation of ——2-——) was such as to promote the belief tbat past ones 
would not be disputed. . It continued, like the Mahrattas, to keep up the Revenue in apite 
of these alienations; and at first it knew no more than they did from what sources that 
Revenue was derived.. Then the system of farming waa disused, and our collectors began 
to look into the interior management.of villages. They still coftioue to take from each indie 
vidual the sum at which he had formerly been assessed, however disproportioned to the value 
- of the land from which it was apparently derived. When cicumstances rendered it necese 
sary tovalter the rates of assessment, which only occurred within the last two or three years, 
the collector fixed the mew rate with reference to the value of the field oa which it was 
: assessed; and as this operation reduced the whole Revenue payable by the ryote, he threw 
the amount of the deficiency on the alienated land, from which it had in reality been ell 
along derived... He was enabled to do this consistently with the principles of our native 
predecessors, by imposing a swaddeo on the land possessed or cultivated by the owner of 
the field where the deficiency occurred. ‘The swaddeo was a tax -puyable by Government 
tyots who cultivated alienated land; and as almost all the ryots are Government's, it is 
` a tax from which few landa can escape. It had been resorted to by the Muhrattas asa means 
of making up deficiencies ; but it was rarely required, as they were always content to allow 
` the whole Revenue to be assessed on the tullput land, and never trouble themselves about 
the regularity of the assessment as longas they get the full Revenue. 1t consequently had, 
in some measure, the appearance of en innovation when rendered so general by a and if 
combined with our long previous forbearance, it might be understood as an acknowl! ment 
. of the title of the holders of alienated lands. On the other hand, it certainly had wea a 
their hopes of much beneüt from the tenure; for when they-see a sum vied from in 
nominally rent-free, their former experience leads them to expect that SEIL lai ed 
increase until it reaches the full. amount of the-Revenue, : The frequent explanations o the 
collectors -regarding the right to these lands, and the example of the-resum prions = 
Broach, must have warned all who were acquainted with the proceedings of that zi h o 
the doubts of Government. as to their tenure, These remarks refer to Kaira, ln Ahmeda * 
the collector at once imposed a swaddeo of one-third on all rent-free lands caltivated y 
Government ryots, which must aot ‘only have prevented any belief that the kno =e 
be allowed entire exemption in that zilab, but must have added greatly so the distrust ir 
their titles already felt in thatof Kaira’ * © 7055 77 5^ Fue l 


; i thought to he laim of the 
. The third Regulation of 1814 may be thought to have confirmed the cl 
doa of land ; but independent of the inis ipa ate teging te se id bin 
egulation, it does not appear to have been ever acted on, as lew C het 
iui of the power Bu them of secyring their lands by registering them witan i Ga 
tain time. On the other hand, the proceedings of the collectors, who a ways prose iced 
the recovery of land alienated since the cession, and never quenos a dee ee rP lenā 
that date, must have led to the belief, that tbe law recognised the pr due 
tions, lt may therefore, I conceive, be pronounced, that althoygh the opes AA P> 
* prietors of alienated lands of our long forbearance to proceed to resumpti y «peris 
-  735—1L. ; 414 . 
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a perfect claim upon our justice, they at least afford à very strong title to our indulgent 
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63. We have now, in the second place, to examine how far it is expedient to disturb the 
present state of possession, even by the resumption of lands acquired unjustly, and retained 
under no legal title. The present state of Guzerat, where our Revenue bas been raised so 
much above its original amount, and where the condition of the ryots is nevertheless so 
flourishing, creates a strong repugance to any such innovation, This repugnauce is in- 
creased when we look into particulars, We find the Revenue levied on all the vaita land 
unnaturally high : we know that part of the excess is paid by alienated land, of which the 
holder of the vaita is either cultivator or proprietor; we have reason to think that other land 


. "may be in the same predicament, and consequently that any great resumption of alienated 


land will at once deranze the assessment of the most part of the land which remains unalien- 
ated, A remedy for this may be suggested in a new and equitable assessment of the land, 
by which every begah will pay exactly according to its own value, so as not to depend on 
alienated land for making up its Revenue; but I have already stated the doubts I entertain 


of the policy of such an experiment, and that question must be determined before this agree- * 


ment can be used, A complete revision of the veras, or taxes, would also be necessary, even 
if not otherwise required by the new assessment, as many, if not most of them, fall on the 
rent-free laud. The resumption would also break up all juria villages, even if there were 
no new assessment, for the sharers at present pay a sum in the gross of their puttees, 
without distinguishing rent-free land from tullput ; aud ‘consequently their profits, both 
absolute and relative, would be entirely changed by the removal of one of those portions. 
While it retains the effect on the public Revenue, we must not forget the individual distress 
that will be produced, if every man is to be stripped of the usurpations of his ancestors; the 


: clamour that will be raised by dispossessing bhauts and brahmins; and the disturbances 


which may follow depriving of their subsistence a body of coolies and other plunderers, who 
are ouly kept quiet by the easy means of subsistence now afforded them. Great changes 
of property are seldom made without disorders; and here they are peculiarly to be appre- 
hended from the turbulent and predatory character of so large a proportion of the popula- 
tion, and from the change being directly injurious tò those most useful in maintaining the 
police.. On the other hand, there are strong reasons why the possession of alienated lands 
should not be hastily confirmed.. We must not, in our tenderness for the holder of that 
description of land, host the ease of our less favoured subjects. If the public burthen were 
to be increased, equity would require that the new impost should fall on those who already 
paid the least; and this would be the case even if their titles were undoubted, and if no 
opportunity like the preseut were aUorded of levying a tax on them with little odium or 
appearance of injustice. If, therefore, it should be found practicable to draw a considerable 
Revenue from rent-free lands, without pressing on those who already pay their full share of 
taxation without reducing the proprietors to ruin, and without driving coolies or other 
unsettled people to plunder, the measure, L conceive, should be adopted.« At all events, 
some plan must be adopted to prevent loss to Government, by its ryots cultivating rent-free 


land, which is likely to happen whenever the property in that sort of estate shall be fixed; ` 


and this object must be adverted to in any plan that may be-proposed. It is necessary, 
thereiore, before we proceed further, that we should endeavour to ascertain the amount of 
the Revenue alienated, the classes by whom it is possessed, the probable effects of resuming 
it on the condition of those classes and on their payments to the public, and the classes by 
whom it is cultivated when not by the possessors themselves. nee ee ` 1 
64. The amount in the Kaira district appears to be about rupees 10,50,000, of which it is 
probable that about rupees 1,50,000 may be wauuta, wuzeefa, and descriptions of pasaita 
that we should not wish to touch. It is conjectured there may be about 2,00,000 estimated 
for land which is now waste, and that about 2,00,000 may already pay Revenue indirectly. 
There would therefore be only five lacs to tax; and as the highest amount that could well 
‘be levied would be one-third of the Government share, the whole gain to Government in 


Kaira would be only rupees 1,60,000 : Tupees 2,00,000 would certainly be an ample estimate. | 


The returas from Ahmedabad have not yet been received, but as there are only four per- 
gunnabs where Government could profit by those resumptions, the whole gain on a similar 
calculation could not possibly exceed the same amount. We may, therefore, reckon our 
profit at the very utmost at four lacs of rupees: a sum worth attending to if it can be 
realized without much danger, but one for which it i$ not worth while to run any great risk 
of the evila alluded to. í = 
65. The next questions relating to the classes by whom the unauthorized lands are pos- 
sessed, the rents they pay through other lands or by verás, and the other means of subsistence 
possessed by the proprietors, might be referred to the collectors, with a request that they 
might be careful to specify both the proprietors and the cultivators, and to diatinguish 
between real and fictitious proprietors. Mr. Dunlop might also be called on to state 


the amount produced by the tax he has imposed on alienated lands; and perhaps my > 


inguiries when in Broach, regarding those resumed by the commission, may throw some 
light on the question. When these questions are ascertained, we may determine whether or 
pot it is expedient to raise a Revenue from rent-free lands, If it should be determined in 
the negative, it will still be necessary to guard against loss, by assessing on each portion 
of rent-free land the share which it now actually bears of the over-assessment of tullput land. 
When this is done, it will be practicable to equalize the assessment on all lands of the latter 
description, and likewise to all the ryots to take end relinquish what land they please unre- 
strained, neither of which is practicable in the present state of things. It will also, 1 con- 
caise, be expedient to decthre, that the land now left rent-free is liable to such imposte 0$ 

: . SIN as may 
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inay bd rendered necessary by the exigencies of the State ; and if this declaration should for ` 


5 time prevent the owners from feeling confident in their possession, it is better to submit to 
that evil, than to-close up for ever a source from which so much Revenue may be drawn with 
so little difficulty or ill consequence. If it be determined to raise a Revenue, tht first mode 
that occurs is that proposed by Captain Barnewall and Captain Robertson, of a stamp duty: 
but this, unless accompanied by a swaddeo, will not prevent the emigration of circar ryots, 
It might be an improvement to have a swaddeo of greater amount than the stamp duty (say 


one-third of the Government share) on land cultivated by circars’ ryots, putteedars, &c. and 


a a duty of one-fourth on land cultivated by the proprietor. Another middle course 
would be, to allow all lands cultivated by the proprietors to remain on their present footing, 


bit to assqss those held by Government ryots, putteedars, &c. at the full amount, and then’ 


pay to the proprietor the sum which he now receives from the ryote. This plan has often 


, been adopted towards waunta, and it is much recommended towards vechan and gerango, 
` by the consideration that the burden will fall on those by whose fraud the alienations have 


E] 


been occasioned, it being the common trick of patells to assign land to a bhaut or brahmin, 
keeping the cultivation and the profit in their own hands, and only paying a trifle to the 


' proprietor for the use of his name: but'it is an objection that the tax falls entirely on the 
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classes who already contribute to the Revenue, an whose wealth, however acquired, is sure. * 


in the end to add to that of the public. ` 
. 66. In all plans whatever is pow held by Government should be kept vp, there being no 


- doubtof its right to what it possesses, however doubtful that of the holders of the alienations. 


` v. 67. It is desirable that the questions regarding alienations and a new assessment should ' 


. be settled soon, to enable us to remove the doubt and anxiety under which the ryots now 


labour, MU. : 
68. An important point to consider is the degree of interference which Government should 
exercise with the collector; and I think on the whole, it is expedient to leave him a great 


and the policy to be observed towards grassias and meewassees: it may interfere to 
correct any proceeding that is obviously erroneous ; and, above all, it should permit no great 
change to be made without its express permission. Besides the advantage of retardin 

innovations, it would thus be able to bring to every question its own general views, ani 


, Occasionally the experience of the other Presidencies; but all details had better be left to 


the collector. This is more expedient than at the other Presidencies, because we have no 
Board of Revenue, and our collectorships are so different from each other, that a complete 
knowledge of one scarcely enables a member of the Government to decide on a question 
relating to another. It is, however, a serious evil, that tbere is no check on a collector, and 
no means of knowing, short of the ultimate failure of the Revenue, whether his district is in 

rosperity and content or in poverty and wretchedness. To make up for the want of this, 
it has occurred to me'that the judge, or judge of circuit, might be empowered to receive 
complaints and transmit them to Government, even on questions of high assessment or the 
like, which are unconnected with his judicial functions. There are, however, strong eue 
tions to tbis plan, as likely to lead to discord between two officers whose good understanding 


‘with each other it is of importance to preserve; and perhaps even to excite a litigious spirit in 


the ryots themselves. i ] 1 . 

69. I will insert an observation here as it relates so immediately to the ryots, though it 
properly belongs to the administration of justice: it is the hardship felt by the ryots from 
the exaction 4 the debts contracted by them during the Mahratta Government under the 
decrees of the Adawlut, The root of the grievance seems to lie in the readiness with which 
' bond is admitted as a sufficient evidence of the justice of a claim. In this case it is by 
no means 80, for a ryof is easily drawn by occasional advances and pw payments into 
a complicated account, which it is impossible for him to unravel, This account presents 
a great balance in the lender's favour, and aa the practice is for the ryot to give up his 


. latitude. Government must settle such questiona as that of resuming the alienated lands, . 


` produce each year in part payment, and to take an advance to enable him to go on with the '- 


next, be is so completely in the lender's power, that he would sign anything rather than 
disoblige him. The remedy, therefore, is to settle that in new provinces a bond shall not 
be conclusive when originating in an old debt of a ryot, but that his whole account shall 
be examined as if no bond bad been executed, and only the amount which shall then appear 
fair decreed to the plaintiff. If the debts could be paid by instalments, regulated by the 
amount of the ryot's payment to the Government, it would complete the removal of the evil; 
but, at all events, steps should be taken to prohibit the sale of a ryot's cattle and implements 
of husbandry in satisfaction of debts.. - . DES "m " 
-. 70. Though it appears from the reports of tbe judges that this practice is seldom ein 

to, it is much dreaded and greatly complained of, and as it is not used it may be aey 
forbidden : the revision of the code affords an opportunity for doing so. ` A petition whic 

I have received from the patells of four pergunnahs in the Kaira district, complaining 


loudly of these evils, solicits likewise that the sale of houses belonging to ryote should be 


rbidden, Those houses, being on Government ground which is required by the villages, 
aio be sold toa stranger ; the creditor can, therefore, only destroy the bouse and pl the 
materials, which is ruinous to the ryot without being beneficial to the creditor. lt rs aS 
ever, a question, whether the prohibition of such sales would not in the end injure the ryo! 
by lessening his credit. , A 2. 
A In all discussions connected with the means of improving the situation of the people, 
our attention is drawn to the amendment of their education. This seems to be Rael Y : 
„the same state here as in the Deccan. 1 should rather think there were more schools, Du 


r , th 
there ore books. The same plan I Mum in the Deccan may be adopted batt 
am” . . * ` 


Sale of cattle and 
implementa of hu 


bandry, 


Education. 
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circulation of cheap editions of such native books of those already popular as might have a 
tendency to improve the morals of the people without strengthening their religious preja- . 
dices, Passages remarkable for bigotry or false maxims of morality might be silently 
omitted, but nut a syllable of attack on the religion of the country should be allowed. ' 

73. l was formerly of opinion that the salaries allowed to assistant collectors, on the plan 

roposed by Mr. Warden, and approved by the Supreme Government, were too high, and 
lenfre recommended that they should be fixed om their present: footing. «1 now find 
that I did not at the time sufficiently advert to the fees in thé judicial line, which render ell. 
the appointments there so much superior to those in the Revenue, that it is not to be 
expected that any young man will stay in the latter when he can leave it, although it ia 
indis ensable that every one should spend some years in it. I therefore recommend that 
ihe former proposal be reconsidered, and the- salaries fixed on a footing nearer equality 
with the others; though 1 would perhaps make it worth the while of the youngest judicial 
assistant to go into the Revenue line, and of the oldest Revenue assistant to accept of a 
registership. . : ME : " f e 

73. l shall here introduce a few observations on the employment of the assistant to the. 


. collectors: a point of more consequence to the welfilre of the public than it at first appears, 


? 
b 


as by it is formed the character of those on whose ability and public spirit the success of ail 
future measures of Government is to depend. The collectors, { conceive, should be ordered 
to employ their assistants in the pergunnahs tbe moment they are capable; the asaistant's 
allowances to be kept below the standard fixed for his appointment until he has been s> 
deputed. Each collector should report every siz mouths how his assistant has been em- 
ployed, and how he discharges his duties. Copies of the collector's instructions to the 
assistant should be forwarded to Government, as well as occasional copies of his reports to 
the collector. One great duty of the assistant should be to ascertain at the villages whe- 
ther the sum charged in the accounts aa the payment of each ryot is the whole’ amount. 
that he has paid. ‘Tf this inquiry be made of each ryot personally at a few villages taken 


-at random in every pergunnah, there would be an effectual check on the native officers, 


and this important object would be closely connected with the improvement of the as- 
sistant. . : is : : P NUN GEN 
74. I beg here to recall the attention of the Board to the salafies of the camavisdara, which 


- I find in many instances totally inadequate.: The camavisdar of Dolka collects six. lacs of 
. Tapees, and bis whole allowances are 153 rupees. This disproportion is hardly decent. 


Cestoms and town 
duties, 


Police, | 


T think we should push into these zillahs the plan already adopted in the Northern Concan, 

with the difference that as the districts here are rich d compact, and the country cheap, 
s smaller per-centage might be given; 1,500 rupees year for one lac of rupees collections, 

and an increase of 500 rupees or tbereabout on every succeeding lac, would be sufficient. 

The ellowance of the collector's head native servant should be raised, and perhaps made 

equal to that of the best paid camavisdar. [ would also strongly recommend some plan for 

jacreasing the pay of camavisdaré with their standing, as the strongest tie on their honesty, 

and still more for furnishing & provision for them after long service; a measure not more 

required by considerations relative, to the particular case, than by the general poiey of 
securing a respectable class of persons acóustomed to our.views and attached to our. 
Government. ` : i a we SG 

75. I bave not had time to make any inquiries’ about the customs and town duties, but 
I may make two observations regarding them. No customs levied by ‘meewaseees, grassias, 
or petty chiefs, if established before our acquisition of the country, should be abolished — 
without a compensation; and this compensation should be promptly afforded, since if it is 
withheld the complaints of the sufferers wil} render others in sitis circumstances unwill« 
ing to give up a right they possess for a pension, while tbe regular payment would seem to 
them doubtful. mL m : ; 

76. Another regards the abolition of town duties. The committee at Kaira in 1811, 
have reported them to be vexatious and pemicious, and Government determined to do them 
away. ' I would, however, recommend that they should not be given up without some egui- 
valent tax, which should reach the merchants and bankers, the only description of people 
in our territory that are not subject to taxation. The losses of that class from the intro- 
duction of our Government would render it inexpedient to lay any serious impost on them 
now; but something might be introduced that would enable Government to draw a: 
Revenue from them when their circumstances are more flourishing, or the wants of the State 
more urgent. . + S i B 
_ 77- Ml accounts. agree in reporting the police to the Revenue officers as eminently suc-: 
cessful ; and even before that measure the improvements in the police had been prodigious. 
There is no open violence, and the people can act against any attempt at it without the 
fear of revenge. Thefts are much diminished, and murders are comparatively extremely 
rare. Prom what I can learn, the people (except the coolies) are neither much given to. 
affrays or drinking, nor otherwise debauched. One evil of the present plan is the expense 
to which camavisdars are.put by the attendance required of them at the sessions as 

- police officers, and the serious inconvenience to themselves and the public, occasioned by: 
their absence during seasons when thef are wanted for their Revenue duties, ^ The increase 
I have proposed to salaries, if it should take place, will obviate the first objection ; and I 
really thiuk that all sorts of forms should be sacrificed to remove the second. The. 


i 


'"eamavisdar might be suiumoned for tbe occasion when his evidence was essential to- & 


trial, but should be dismissed as soon as it is over; and in all cagea of verifying depositions: 
and the like, the oath of the person who wrote them, or of some other bystander, should be 
suficient, 4 
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which it is traced. ‘The regponsibjlity.of villages not M alt en property from villages to Appendix, No, 117 

I believe, generally considered as extremely hah and unjust A pie believe it hax m 

l been abolished under the other Presidencies. . The natives (fro: whom A believe, it has b nea 

exercise it with many limitations. The property must have been placed mek et A "S Apt rd "n 

age watchmen, aud even then it ia only in peculiar c h f as lo m 

value is levied on the village. ‘For my o T l wh L thie the whole or a part of the 
- Lam decidedly of opinion that it should be kept up though I think it rather a rough remedy, 
. Which we should otherwise have reason to dread ho to Prevent the indiference to the police 

; : à i bjects; but it ig on] 

an engine to. be employed in the police that I would preserve it ind & itl be 
employed with judgment, and by the hands to which "m dice ie Bnd es much it must be 
_ indiscriminate application of it & not only intolerable fi © police is entrusted The present 
* absolutely fatal to.the principle of activit / rable from its injustice und severity, but 
J t i tivity in the police which it is meant to uphold. The" 
femptation to the inhabitants to share, to connive or ti 1 i bo uphold. The 
> the tracing of footsteps (perhaps i mitinted for the T to neglect, is much increased, when 
- from all responsibility, and the: orla a bbed ha purpose) n another village relieves them 
- becomes at once an indifferent x ectator of a ‘search fa enerally the hest agent of the police, 

? a search. » of which he is certai 
receive at least the full value. {t would be a orb elfectaal Cainin to 
much more. equitable -towards tba villages, a the ere with the, police, and 
Parai exact a sum not exceeding the yalue of the "property from any village which be 

rects-of connivance or neglect., He s i ion À 
-of villages that seemed to partake in the teleet Mi pd i E what p iod he number 
80 aa to, allow it time to operate as a stimulus to the researches of the Mille " ME ' 
might remit it, if he was. satisfied before payment bad taken place that no exertion he 
beed wanting. But he. ought to be directed to be rather rigid. than lax, and to allo md 

_ appearance even of negligence to escape without some fine.. L can see no obj tio what. 
. ever to entrusting the magistrate with this power, which he always possessed ‘il the W e" 
ing of Regulation 11. of 1818. If it ja wished to have a check on his exercise Cut, it 
might be subject to the revision-of the criminal judge, but it ought, at all events to be à 
branch of the police; and | observe that it was. s0 even in Bengal, where the pa ‘ment for , 
property by villages in certain circumstances was to be ordered by the Court of Circuit al d 
not by ihe Dewdnny Adawlut... Supposing, however, that our system requires it to b " " 
jeet ta the decision of a civil court, M would. be necessary to enact that mo guit should be 
unless certificate could be produced from the magistr: iminal j 
the case was one in which the village Vas to blame. . e magni ui criminal judge that 
79. Í may here introduce the subject of military guards employed on civil duties, L made 
. this an object, of my particular attention, with a view. to relieve the line from a number of 
duties requiring none of the qualities of & soldier, end. yet breaking up battalions : that 
might be wanted for. service, and. injuring the discipline of those not likely to be 80 called 
on, ^ The result of my inquiries showed, the number of sepoys so employed to be less than ` 

Í bad supposed; but still they amount to upwards of Goo men, without inclyding the 
Northern and Southern Concan » altogether they cannot fall short of the strength of come 
plete battalion. Guards for the jails, however, would at all events be required, and thesa 

_ would take go’ men for each zillah ; 300 in all; so, that the reduction in Guzerat would not 

exceed 300 men.’ It might be racticable to make such. distribution of the extra battalions . 

33 might render them applicable to this duty, and thus leave all the battalions intended for 
service disposable for that purpose. But these troops, if employed on the jail guarda, would 
require to be often ‘relieved, as they would otherwise get intimate with the prisoners and 
cease to be an effectual check on them. The collector of Ahmedabad has a party of hia 

: peons dressed in a blue uniform with brown belts and a kind of foraging cap, and armed . 
with muskets and bayonets, who only receive seven rupees for clothes and all; and yet 
a month or two's. exercising with a regular battalion, and l believe the superintendence of 

a discharged havildar, has made them at least as good, I think better than :regular sepoys, 
for all these duties except jail guards, If a company of 100 wen of thia description to 
each:zillah could be paid by a reduction in the Revenue and police establishmenta, it would 
be sufficient for the duty and would ease the troops of the Vine. The responsibility of col- 
lectora for ‘treasure not under a militar guard should be dispensed with, where there is no 
neglect on his part pr bis officers, The absence of a military guard should make: ng 

- difference. "M Tus : : 

* Bo. Before I conclude this paper, I must record my obligations to the collectors of thess 
zillabs for the cordial assistance I received from them in my inquiries, and for the valuable 
information and opinions which‘ they communicated. The zeal, activity and euccessful 

. management of Mr. Dünlop, have already. been noticed in various employments; aud 

I have particular pleasure in noticing the remarkable intelligence and acquaintance with his 

uty display, Mr, Mores pt o ee S 
. 81. Thoveh, rom the nature of the judicial establishment figed by Regulations and con- 
trolled by superior castes, I did not think it necessary to devote any of the short time 1 had " 
knowledge the readiness of the gentle~ 


at my disposal to inquiries in that line, I have to ac ] 
men at the head of it to afford me every information; and to Mr, Anderson i am indebted 


for much information and many judicious suggestions, 
aru E (igne) W, Elpkinston? 
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, . Sur. 75 0— oH MN Ae 
Pare. 1. THE Burat district presents more variety of surface than those hitherto men- 
tioned. The eastern pergunnahs belong to the hilly and jungly country that extends to thé 
Ghauts ; those in the south partake of the same character; the rest is flat and in many parts 
fertile, but a large portion of it is covered with babool bushes and wild date. trees: nearly . 
one-third of the whole district is waste. The eastern part of the district is inhabited by 
. dheoblas, otherwise resembling the bheels, but remarkable for their peaceful and inoffensive ' 
disposition. The other inhabitants of the collectorship, excluding the city, are coonbees 
salo coolies, maustans and batarlars (or caste of brabmins), with some parsees, borahs and : 
raj ts. é e r ti E E D ce SAT Bas i 
rit There are no grassias nor meewassees in the district. One or two chiefs of bheels ` 
nominally dependent on Raj Peeplee, and some others further south who seem nearly or - 
entirely independent, have sometimes plundered the district, but are generally restrained b 
fear. Three rajpoot rajahs occupy poem of the jungle to the east of the zillah. - The first ' 
of them, the rajab of Mandavee, has a country about 18 coss long and 10 broad: half of 
itis open, and his principal town contains about 2,000 houses ; the rest ia jungle inhabited ' 
by predatory bheels.. His Revenue i» about 1,80,000- rupees, 80,000 of which is grass 
collected from the British and Guickowar's territories. He pays a tribute of 60,000 rupees 
to tbe British Government. -© 00o i Aoo seit dy devota 
- 3. The rajah of Banda’s country is of less extent and more jungly =» the inhabitants are 
dooblas and dhooreeas. : His Revenue is about 60,000 rupees: he pays a tribute of 7,800, : ' 
4. The rajah of Dhurrumpoor's territory is about 30 coss long and 20 broad: the whole is... 


Ud ee 


S4. o d 


, & thick forest with scarcely any cultivation, Some of the iuhabitants are dhooreeas, but 


by far the greatest proportion are kokameeas, a tribe resembling the dhooreeas but speaking ` 
. the language of the Conan, from whence they originally came. : His Revenue is about 
1,40,000 rupees. The British Government has chokees throughout his country, for the ' 
urpose of collecting customs. `= >> NI DLL CEDENS M 
:5. The nabob of Surat is the only chief with any independent authority within the 
district, and his only extends to his own.dependenta, He has about 1,600 begabs of land, 
about 300 ryots, 200 armed attendants and 150 servants and slaves. ` . da a QUE 
6. There is a good deal of waunta land and pecuniary Luc dirige to grassias, : In both 
cases the payments are fixed, and they are made by the collector to the proprietors, who’ | 
reside in Raj Peeplee and other adjoining districts, and whose outrages and exactions at one - 
time greatly disturbed the district... Most of these pay a salemee or quit-rerit, which is * 
levied direct from the ryots. The principal other alienationg are wuzeefa lande, which are 
managed by the owners, and pay a salamee or otherwise, according to the tenure, The tullput 
land is held on different tenures; 1st. That of kattabundy, here called zubtee,-is very pre- ” 
valent, The zubtee ryot has a right to retain his ground, aud hie rent ought hot be raised ; 
bot this last privilege appears to have been little attended to. He pays a higher rent than’ 
other ryots; but except in the neighbourhood of the city; he is entitled to his trees and to 
a portion of grasa land rent free. 2d, There is another tenure, called hoonda, which re- 
sembles that last mentioned; except that the ryot holds the whole of the lands for a certain’ 
sum and not for a separate rent on each begah. : In some pergunnahe it is originally formed * 
by the division of a village in the eame manner as is usual among baugdars; but there is ? 
no mutual responsibility as in baugdar villages, and the division once made the sharers hold’ 
exactly on the terms of kattadains. To the southward the term boonda applies to any land ' 
paid for in the lump. 3d. The rest are gunwultees, or annual leaseholders,’ who t ough 
never expelled from their lands, change a good deal from field to field and village to village 
every year. qth. Oopurwarees, who live in one village and cultivate the lands of another, ; 
are particularly common in this district. 5th. Some of tlie ill cultivated lands in the east 
pu hace] fulla, or an equal sum on each begah; and 6th. Some pay a certain sum on 
eac ough, . Th eni oy Pes, . oer : fas EN 
4. The system of collection in the Surat district is now almost entirely ryotwar, but this ". 
improvement is very recently introduced. Before we got this district, and for a long time : 
after our acquisition of it, the country was completely in the hands of the dessayes, who ' 
considered their possession so permanent that each family partitioned its pergunnabs among" ` 
its members, like the patella of a baugdar’s village. Every-dessaye managed the village of 
bis own bang as he pleased, and in general they displaced the old patells and carried on 
even the interior management of each village by means of their own agents, who were’ 
called talookdars. The dessaye was thus the perfect master of the people without any one | 
to check him. The mode of settlement of the Revenue was for the mamlutdar, and in our 
time for the collector, to send for the dtssaye and make as good a bargain as he could with ` 
him for the years Revenue of his pergunnah. The dessaye then apportioned the sum to be 
paid among all the villages of the pergunnah, and the talookdars (or where there was one,” 
the patell) divided the assessment among theryots. By this plan the collector made his ' 
assessment entirely in the dark; and although it was his intention not to increase the Re- 
venue, unless where there was an increase in the cultivation, yet the want of information on 
bis part, as well as the fraud of the dessaye, often operated to raise the beegotee of s a 
ands. 
a 


L 
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ends. They, indeed, had no protection’ against the exactions of the dessaye, if he chose to Sal dena 
-complain to the collector, except an appeal to the tullatee’s accounts, by which his own i no- Appendix, No. 1 
rance of his rights rendered him little able to profit, end which-cbuld not be mach relied on T! 
in consequence of the dependence of the tullatee on the dessaye. By the- present mode of , — Minute: 
assessment every tyot attends at the camavisdar’s cutcherry, His land and rent for the P7 the Govern 
preceding year are ascertained in his presence from the tullatee’s books.. If he should wish © Mey 1841. 
to take up more land, or to throw up part of what he already hae, or if it should be neces- 
sary to increase or diminish the rent of any portion of his lands which he may have changed 
from common lands to garden lands, or vice versá, the requisite ‘alterations are made and 
-agreed ta; , If none of these changes are required, he holds the eame land on the same reut 
as the year before. - In eithercaee be receives a pottah under the seal of the camavisdar; a: 
‘Paper specifying the lands end rent of each ryot in the village is also signed by the collector 
“sand deposited with the tullatea,; Each ryot then. becomes security for his neighbour's pay-’ : 
ment of the Revenues but this ceremony. is reckoned. nearly nugatory. The patell pes j 
‘furnishes security (generally thet of another patell) for his not embezzling the collections, 
There is, then, no more to do till the Revenue. comes-to be paid... Formerly two-thirds of 
:the Revenue was.paid before the crops were ripe, and the money must have been borrowed 
at heavy interest by the ryote, but now no demand is made until the crops are cut: onb-half 
is then paid before the-grain can be removed, the rest is paid after the sale of the whole or 
part of the produce.: When any failure has taken place, e remission is made to the indivi- 
dual sufterer after an examination of his field by a Government officer, - pigs eod 
^ 5 & "This system was first: introduced in the year 1817-18. - There are several pergonnahs - 
` Ao which it was only extended during the last Revenue year, and in some it has not yet been 
_ completed. ; Each man's land was measured, and his rent fixed at the eum which he had 
. paid the preceding year. : The great advantage of thia plan is, the clear view which it gives 
“the collector of the real state of his district, thus enabling him to adapt any increase or 
-remission of the Revenue to the actual circumstances of ch individual, and also putting it 
: du bis power to detect and check any undue exaction which may be practised upon the ryot. - 
A great Fa lee ‘to it is, that it lessens the power and consequence of the patell; but this 
. , waa not felt in the Surat district, where, in consequence of the usurpatione of the dessayes, 
the office of patell had scarcely an existence, * In baugdar villages, where the putteedars arè 
numerous, the intróduction ofthe ryotwar settlement ia pronun of much hardship and of . 
no rate ie but there were scarcely any villages of this description in the old Surat dis-: 
trict. In Oolpar, where they were more numerous, more inconvenience must have heen felt, 
The ryotwar settlement may also prevent the employment of large capitals in improvementa 
- and new cultivation ; but the opposite system does not appear hitherto to have been attended 
with that advantage in Surat, ag almost all wella.and tanks have been made either by: 
- "Government or the ryots.: ; ‘The establishment of patells in the plurality of the villages is one 
` of the advantages of the new system ; but the want of experience of those functionaries, and 
perhaps the smallness of their allowances, have occasioned frequent changes and reqovals, 
which are againat the respectability of the body. ‘Nothing can be more complete than the 
` ‘ptate of the tullatee’s books, ‘which contain every point of information contemplated by the ` 
"Regulations; ‘These remarks relate exclusively to the regular Land Revenue; there ere . 
other, taxes, the chief ‘of which are the abkarry and the taxes on trades, which call for no 
‘observation, 5.1 o $8.0 0 Li cg tet tt s T gon eae 
__ ‘g. If I.were to decide on the: present condition of: the people in this folc P 
.. I should pronounce it to be very much depressed. The ryota seem to be ill-clothed and i 
` lodged; and although some parts of the district are highly productive, I should think that 
in otherg the cultivation was very imperfect. : Land that ‘has been in use for n few ‘years ie- 
80 exhausted as to be considered unfit for, cultivation.. From this, or some other cause, the 
pergunnah of "Chowrassee, contiguous to the populous city of Surat, is the moat cultivated 
in the district; and this is the. more remarkable, as the wuzeefa lands in the same neigh- ‘ 
bourhood are in a high state of improvement. "These evils'ere by no means to be ascribed 
10 the present system; on the contrary, I am "persuaded that the measures now in progress 
will go far. to relieve.us from the-system which we inherited from our predecessors, The - 
great obstacle will be the extreme heaviness, and perhaps the inequality, of the assessment. 
"Mr. Morrison has endeavoured to correct this, by Teg the Revenue in some cases where 
it appeared to weigh with particular severity: in other places he has promised to lower the 
"assessment if the inhabitants will promise to protect Government from loss by the cultivation 
. ` -of additional lands. I doubt, however, whether these palliations will be sufficient ; and if 
T were not aware of the extreme difficulty of lowering the Revenue when it is once med 
1 should be induced to recommend some more extensive measure of that nature. shay d 
not, however, wish for a general remission, but for a reduction in the particular cases whera 
there appeared to be a particular pressure. . As the cultivation has greatly increased hei 
.. we got the country; it 38 probable some parts, even now, are lightly assessed, while rss 
must be too heavily, as the beegotee doubles that of Broach, and as the Coi aap B aro 
appears by tbe tullatee's books greatly to exceed one half of the produce. have app ig 
to the collector for some information regarding the general rates of assessment, on hae j 
which I may probably resume the subject. Jn the meantime it is satisfactory to any: oy 
no increase has been put upon the district since the introduction of the ryotwar : $ pin 
that in no instahce has it been found necessary to send a ryot to prison, or to se! hie 
or cattle, for arrears of Revenue. => > ^ pa $c fee ene 
10, Scarcely any part of the above remarks apply to the perganaah € Dee ger: 
division, like all other possessions of the Vinchoor Jagheerdars, was zm Ü tato of culti: 
equitably governed; - It is a rich country, =n few trees, but in the bighest ate atio: 
` y35—lii. : 453 . . ` 
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Eum vation. The villages were said to be excellent, ahd the people easy in their circumstances, 
. Appendix, No. 118. and independent in their manners. The assessment is said to bear to that of the other per- 
ao onahs under Surat, the proportion of one third to one half; but from what 1 can learn it 
nun Tenures does not appear to be more lightly assessed than the Broach district, or near'so lightly as 
ri ul "iR; that of Kaira. The character of the people is not what one might expect from their favour- 
> Settlements. — able circumstances, for they are said to be less honest, as well as less obedient, than the 
inhabitants of the old pergunnahs. The generality of the latter are described to be 
a remarkably quiet, simple, inoffensive and industrious race of men, ~> > TX 
11. [t might be expecled that the petitions presented in the different districts would give 
some idea of the grievances suffered in each. Of. about 300 that I received in the distiictg 
of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Surat, some did not relate&o Revenue. ~ Of- those which 
‘did, the stoppage of pensions and old allowances, either from change of system or from par~ 
-ticular orders of our Government, and the administration of the allowances of the pergannah 
e ‘officers and patells, were conimon to all the districts, though of course most frequent in new 
„acquisitions. Those peculiar to Ahmedabad were the complaints of the grassias against 
"the introduction of tullatees and the increase in their tribute, nearly similar complaints from 
the cusbatees, complaints of assessment on rent-free land, some few for over-assesament on 
` Government lands. I eS MM LIII M eke Pad Se Pd ape HE 
12. The complaints of Kaira were for over-assessment, and for imposing swaddies and 
- assessing rent-free land, both originating in some partial arrangements of Captain Robertson, . 
for equalizing the assessment, and for levying on the alienated lands, such ions of the 
-Dominal rent of Government land as were in reality received from them. In Broach, the 
. prevailing grievance was the over-assessment of the present year, which in Occlasier occa- 
sioned wuch discontent and clamour, 2%) © ci serg CaO issus ss ves 
13. In Surat the petitions were not numerous. = toce ee de ee, 
14. l am not sure that these facts throw any light on the comparative state of the dis- 
‘tricts, They show that the smallest addition to the assessment occasions more. remon- 
strance than the heaviest burdens if they are not increasing; and perbaps they also show, 
‘that the silence of the ryots may be a sign that they are dispirited, as often as that, they are 
. content. * MELLE RET Oca tae or tae 
. Pure A A A ido ARE SED E A : ioc; 
Wappee, - } - ECC NN D UAM 
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Minute . YN considering the several modes of internal Revenue system discussed in the Honour 
E able President's Minutes dated the 6th and 23d April, and 6th of last month, and his obser- _ 


by Mr. Prendergast 


$9 June 1821, | ations on the present state of the Honourable Company's district, in his late tour of the 


Guzerat country, it is of some importance that the terms used to designate the different 
„classes of inhabitants should not.be misunderstood... For instance, the phrase *' the patell,” 
is frequently used in these minutes of observations as if it were supposed that there was one 

single patell in every village distinct from the baugdars, which is nct thé case. There is 

hardly one village in the whole province in which there are not three or four at least. Every 
baugdar is a patell. A baugdar dying and leaving four sons, they succeed by inheritance 
to equal rights in the lands of that baug or charge, and become putteedurs, the rights of 
queen vesting only in the senior of that division of the village Government land, The 

onourable President observes, that “it often happens so that the, patell’s descendants are 
so numerous as to cultivate nearly the whole village: in that case, of course, there are few 
or no ryots.” But in other parta of these Minutes the word ryot is, I think, properly 
used, in applying in the most extensive sense to patells, baugdara, putteedars, proprietora, 

every one connected with the cultivation of the lands, in fact, all the inhabitants of a vil- 

lage are “ryots.” The term ^ circar ryota” also often occurs, as if these same classes of the 

: inbabitants ander whose labour the “ circar” (that is Government) has some particular con- 
(Siorig) ` trol, which is not at all the case, Cm E ^ " 

Ted .. The plan of granting leases of villages at fixed rents for a term of years, which is stated 
to be earnestly recommended by the collectors of Ahmedabad and Kaira, and to be warmly 
-supported by all the gentlemen of experience on the spot, is, I am glad to find, not intended 
to be hazarded at present, or, until after the completion of the investigation of claims to 
alienated lande, 1 find settlements of them, and a survey made of the Government laud, 
all which will require some years probably. Ihave, however, no hesitation in saying that 
the most accurate knowledge that can be obtained of the number of begahs, or acres, and 
-of the quality of the land of every field, would still not enhble the most intelligent British 
farmer, or the most skilful native, to pronounce what fixed rent such land could afford to 
pay for a series of years, or even for a few years; not only from the vicissitudes of good and 
bad seasons, which fluctuate in this country so incaleulably beyond what is known in 
Europe, but even in seasons in every respect equally favourable, the same land will not 
yield the same crop. Lands which last year produced a most luxuriant and valuable crop 
of, suppose cotton, will.not do so this year, and will probably be sown with some early 
_grain mixed with cotton, the former of which springs up quickly, and is gathered about the 

i i . time 
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me tbe cotton shrubs are an inch ; ; ; REVENUE” 
a with or rne BTE an inch or, then ley mE fari i and the next season it must, E 
ied, and from causes that will most probably preclude i manuring is very little if at all Appendix, No, 119. 
, however, éalenlated by those who ave favo dl À clude its ever. being used geuerally. It. — 
ints moderately, the profits of very favourable sense P will so € leasen, that by Bxing tho; e 
ey will acquire funds to enable them to: pay thei Re s will so enrich the cultivators, that. by Mr. Prendergast, 
ilare, or h unfavourable ones. But- who thee L collects the wnthrity bobits of the tet of. tede iat 
eir lovis expenditure of all they may have acquired end b a oi the natives, 
courring religious. ceremonies, famil rejoicings| end can borrow, in the constantly. 
alying on their profite being hosbande do ol marriages and. ufournings, will think of- 
fit were possible to reverse the i enable them to Pay their rents in bad seasons, 
e question, and consider the plan of, perm l ' 
secure to the patells and cultivators a fixed annual f p „permanent leases to be’ 
tent taking the-whole of the crops whatever thi sum from the public treasury, Govern- 
deo crops ey may be, good or bad, at all risks, Ieup- ^ ` 
ose no servant of Government, high or low, could for in 1518, 4 sup- 
uch a plan to our adoption, even supposing we could i apli moment, think of recommending: 
ultivators exerting themselves in mi wee x ln ipei reply upon the patella an 
hemselves. , The isk, in such a ee y ey a e mm Y or the Government aa they do for: 
ake upon itself, and they are by far teo hear to thr v tno great for the Government to. 
They vow. fall equally oY he Ainara A M row exclusively upon the cultivators, 
i r , In thg favourable 
eceive a high Revenue and they a high profit; in we both aoe anally 
ow. In every point of view in which I " inei seasons both are proportionably 
br a term of Tere, $0 earnestly ecommended by all de mentionem af expe or Jensen, even. 
labad and Kaira, I am quite satisfied it is a system pregnant with ver heavy los Mp 
State ; for remissions must be made where there are no sources from which the cul tae 
tan pay the fixed rents, whilst, on the other hand, when the resources se tpe abundant, 
we'shall be‘ precluded from that. increase which is the just and ccknowledved ivan 
Government. If by legal process the terms of the leases ware attempted to be enf reed he. 
law expenses would add to demands. on the cultivators, already anole to pa th ir rents,’ 
and s mhe irretriorsblo ruin of the country would be the result. ' : P y aeir rents, 
. With regard to the *ryetwar system," tha is ‘maki 
leases with each cultivator, independently of the P dis at each sents as he may be rpected * 
easily. to pay in that particular year, I think there can be no doubt it is by far preferable. 
age i perroanent settlements or leases of whole villages to patells or strangers for a term. 
ears. . a DEMNM . : 1 . f 
* Suck distinguished approbation has been bestowed upon: this ‘1 stem” ! 
highest authorities in Europe, and by men of great v erience ia the eountr " I mould 
hardly venture to say it had defects, if the. Honourable resident himself was Yot of this 
ópinion also. He observes, most justly I think, “ It has, however, one serious objection ' 
that, combined with our genera] Revenue and Judicial system, it has a great tendenc to 
annihilate the power of the potells and to dissolve. the villagh government, the value of 
which has of late been rated so highly;" aud, again, “ that it involves só much detail, that’ 
the collector and his assistants cannot perform it all (he might have eaid an hundredth part, 
of it), whilst it cannot be entrusted to natives.” These objections, too, are coupled with. 
a mistaken notion, that it is a light and easy undertaking for n ryot to make a complaint: 
against a camavisdar, to whom so much of the detail of -tbe system must be left, But it, 
is too well known that ‘the last necessity alone ‘can force him to dò so.. To whom is the 
ryot to complain? * To the collector.” Where is he to be found? . At the Sudder station, 
two or three days’ journey distant: and then there is the camavisdar's influence and power 
to be contended against, and there is the dread-of his ample means to injure the ryots, in uu. 
indirect way, from motives of revenge. “And again, is the -camavisdar to, be convicted of 
oppression or partiality on the “mere complaint of the ryots," without further “ inquiry 1: 
e would, in that case, have grounds ‘to complain of: injustice, in uot. being heard m bis. 
own defence; but if a trial does take place, the poor ryot is ruined by the delay and; 
expense. The objections here stated’ to the system of ryotwar ere, in my opinion, suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent its being introduced. It bas, however, the Honourable President: 
observes, been introduced into 370 villages in the Kaira. collectorship, and that the Surat. 


district is now almost entirely ryotwar; but this improvement is very recently introduced.” 
This ryotwar settlement, of course, only extends to the Government lands, and a question. 
arises, how in those collectorships the alienated lands have been'separated from the tullput; ' 


whether their being excluded from the settlement isa tacit acknowledgment or admission 
of all claims to those alienated lands, and whether the Revenue said to be indirectly derived 
from them has been sacrificed. “The Honourable the President observes, that the ryotwar 
; has been.“ more extensively introduced in reality than in. appearance.” . ; L rather myself. 
think the reverse, that it haa been introduced more in appearance than in reality. "u 
. = The Honourable President, in his observations on the settlement of the Revenues in the. 
' Broach collectorship, seems to believe that the villages “ ere all farmed by the patell, or by 
an association of baugdars, like those called nerwa, beyond the Myhee.” ‘The system, how- 
ever, seems to me to be the “ reverse of the farming system.” He also observes, that it te 
always difficult “ to guess whether the assessment is light or heavy,” on the plan adopted in 
- the Broach zillah, because we are completely in the dar regarding the principles of increase. 
But here, surely, it will be admitted that the sourcea and principles of Revenue are much 
better known than those of any other zillab, under this, or | muy venture to say, under any. , 
other government ip India ; it is hardly possible they can be better known anywhere. The. 
number of begahe of land in every village is known exactly; the number that are productive 
and that are unproductive, the number of begahs assessable on account of Government, and 
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the number of begahs alienated, are all fixed and determined, and known far better than ity 


Appendix, No.119. any other part of our territories: in fact, with certain accuracy all the urticlea of produce are 


Landed Tenures 
» and Revenoe 


known, and the value at the time is ascertainable without particular difficulty, Now the 
principle of the increase of the Revenue of the Broach collectorship this yeas above the last. 
1s simply this; the dilerence of seasons, The two preceding seasons were so bad. that mach. 


of their crops failed totally, the Revenue was therefore low. The last season was one of tho: 


most favoureble ever known for the crops of all decriptions, aud the assessment has of course 
been raised in proportion, Under the system which obtains in the Broach districte, the-cul- 
tivators are well protected from any attempt on the part.of an ignorant, indiscreet or oppres~ 
sive collector; for independently of the desire of this Government, so repeatedly and strongly, 
jntimated, that they shall be most careful not to over-assess, the patella would themselves 
remonstrate against any such guia t if the collector, from ignorance or obstinacy, refused 
to listen to reason. .The patell would distinctly tell him the village cannot, and they will not 
agree to pay the exorbitant money-assessment, and desire that he will take the Government's 


well-known and established portion of the crops, collected as they all are into the village.” 


kully, or general barn-yard, and there is the actual charge of the Government mitla havildar 
and village guard. of bhnrthunecas.: As the collector must take this alternative, there the 
dispute between him and the village is settled. - This, however, is certainly a measure that 
entails on the collector some additional trouble, though perfectly practicable, and he will for 
his own sake endeavour to avoid over-assessing. . The patells and other cultivators are also 
averse to it, and will not have recourse to it unless the assessment is really oppressive, and 
then there is no doubt they would: but 1 do not think they would do so if the assessment 
was a little higher than in strict fairness ìt ought to be, for any mning excess does not, nnder 
the system which obtains in Broach, fall ma any particular patell, or baugdar, or puttee- 
dars; it is acthally equally divided among all and every man possessing any right of his own 
in the cultivation of the Government.lands, who on the other band as certainly enjoys hie 
fair share of the benefit of a light assessment, as I shall explain.. - Boa Qe eee 
Every share of the Government lands possessed by a patell or other cultivator, down even 
to the smallest. putteedars is known,. and is denominated a four-anna share, er a three-hun- 
dred-gnd-one anna, or a half-anna share. Supposing, then, that the Government assessment 
is fixed (say at 1,000-rupees), the patells with whom the amount has been adjusted. by the 
collector return to their village, all persons interested meet them at the public meeting place 
in the village, the amount is declared, and every man by the m e process instantly knows. 
precisely what he bas to pay. The patell who has a four-anna share has to pay 4,000 aunas;. 
the putteedar who has a half-anna share bas to pay 500 annas. Now, really, to my mind, 
I must say this appears to me a “ ryotwar system” under another name, and with very 
superior advantages to the ryotwar system under which the Government officers are supposed 
to make separate bargains end leases with each cultivator every year, independently of the 
baugdars or patells. . It is not a system of our formation, it has existed from time imme- 
morial, and survived all changes of government, and Mabratta and Mahomedan oppression, 
We had bat to abolish a few obvious mnovations of theirs, such as * narpootee” and “ sookree 
chandell,” and for 20 years it has been adhered to under our Government, with F, thiok 
success. From all my own inquiries, 1 believe it to be the original system which pre- 
vailed throughout the province, perhaps much further; and if I had power | should revive 
it wherever it may have been lost, in preference to any other ] am at all acquainted with. ' 
With regard to augmenting the salaries of the assistants to.the collectors, 1 do not at this 
moment recollect Mr. Warden’s proposition adverted to by the Honourable Presidents but 
I do not see any objection to the principle of their allowances being made equal to officers 
of similar rank in the Judicial department, although perhaps, in ‘view to the Honourable 
President's plan of transferring our covenanted servants from oue line to the other, there. 
being a difference in the salaries might be an inducement to the gentlemen themselves to 
agree to the transfer. But [ wish to make a few observations on the proposition of increasing 
the salaries of the native servants in the Revenue department, + = 2 2. oo t 1 
.' The new eystem of village tullatees introduced æ few years ago was on a scale of aug~ 
mented expense for those officers, . Their duties and stations in the village were made more 
important; they became, in fact, from a very economical class.of servants, & comparatively 
expensive and responsible one. 1 am inclined to think that it was not in the contemplation 
of the former Government, who passed that Regulation regarding tullatees, to: alter the 
footing of the office, but to restore it, as it orally stood, a part of the established general 
internal eystem. Bot this is not the only instance in which attempts to define by printed 
Regulations rules and forme long in use, known and approved in the villages and districts, 


ma 


have unintentionally led to very material innovations; and. although: the Honourable Presi- - 


dent speaks of the “ excellence of this Regulation in some respects,” be very justly adds, 
“ Tt must not be overlooked that it has a tendency to extinguish the authority of the patell, 
already mach weakened by othrr parts of our management ; and care should be taken, when 
the necessary information has been acquired, to bring the tullatee power within its natural 
bounds.” This tendency to extinguish the authority of the patella is very baneful, and aueh 


* 


must he the effect of that Regulation making the tullatee an officer direct from Government. _ 


He acts as its exclusive agent; he examines every man's condition, and his tenures; he is 
employed to make the eollections, and obviously supersedes the patells in all their acts. 


I base iv various Minutes, since Í had a seat in Council, tried to delay that Regulation being . 


acted upon ; and inasmuch as it bas not been acted upon, for instance, in the Broach pol- 
lectorship, insomuch will there be cause for future rejoicings. Innovations of this nature 
have seldom or never failed to be followed by the.greatest regret, The camavisdar is another 
vew functionary, introduced in place of the old, and still paid, though not emploved as a 
hos MEE . evenue 


* 


.. mortgaged, and changing 


authority, hesitation, or weighing the risks and 
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Revenue officer; ^ The dessaye, whose duty it properly is to superintend all the patells, to 


furnish every sort. of local information in settling the Revenue, &c., and a collector's head 
servant, is now also recognized, and his pay recommended to be made equal to the best paid 
camavisdar. It thus appears quite plain, that in the degree that the patells; dessayes and 


others, are superseded in their employment, must new men be introduced of inferior local 


knowledge and qualifications, and equally requiring check igi i 

nowle: Í : s | requiring checks and vigilant superintendence 
with the old, whilst I think daily experience in all parts of India instructs us 5 &void these 
innovations. The creation of a new establishment of native Revenue officers should by all 


means be discouraged, particularly as we cannot get rid of the old. I am aware that our 


collectors having now become habituated to camavisdars of their own nomination, will -be 
reluctant to relinquish them; but I do: not think their importance or allowances should be 
increased ; and if the plan proposed by the Honourable President for employing the assistants 
to the collectors is carried into effect ; if the tullatees do their duty as they ought to do on 

the allowances they now receive; if the village patells are in a measure restored to their 
duties and consequence, as it seems to be the desire of the Honourable President they shall 
be; and if the dessayes, muzmoodars and -ameen patells are made to do a part of their 
duty, Tam of opinion the increase of allowances to camavisdars' and collectors’ head ser- 
vants js unnecessary. “I think those: of the Broach -collectorship’ should be taken as the 

standard for fixing the salaries of those officers in our other districts. -< s drop o 


The Honourable President notices, that * the division. into pergunnahs is, in some | 


respects, set aside by the distribution of the country into districts under camavisdars, which 
may or may not correspond in extent, with the pergunnahs," -It is, 1 think, very much to 
be regretted that the ancient division of the country should, im any instancey be wet aside, 


There are existing establishments for each pergunnah; the records of each are separate; 7 


there is à strong common interest and feeling ameng the inhabitants; and I do think that 
nothing short of the most absolute necessity should have given rise to the. dismemberment 


: of a pergunnah ; and unless that indispensable necessity is distinctly shown, J am strongly 


of opinion the ancient division of the country should be restored. e =: ><: a 

-+ In speaking of the graesias, I doubt the accuracy of the definition given by the Honour- 
able President of the origin of their waunta lands, that it ^^ was originally a fourth of the 
land of each village left or restored by the Mogul government to the Guickowar, who: was 


. originally the proprietor of the whole.” This would be declaring the villages and the Govern- 


ment itself to be the encroachers. The prassias, a warlike, turbulent, idle, armed clas of peo- 
ple; the patella and cultivators, peaceful, industrious, orderly and unarmed; which of these 
two characters are likely to.be the encroachers 1 I have, however, before heard the defini- 
tion adverted to by the Honourable President. : But there is another much more generally 
believed, and which J myself. believe to be the true history of waunta land and money pay- 
ments, that the grassias- obtained them from. the villages, by ‘intimidating the: peaceful 
inhabitants, who were not properly protected under a-wenk and supine government. 
Besides, waunta land, though mortgaged or sald, and changed its: owners, does but very 
rarely, if ever, change ita name; -and it always stands in the village accounts in the name of 
the grassias, and under the denomination; ics s Mois eam rs rtt mao 

‘The Honourable President. observes, that villages held :by cüolies ara generally termed 
“ meewas.” This term, however, ie applied generally to all refractory ‘villages, whether 
held by coolies, rajpoots or bheels. « Meewassee villages are those chiefly situated in hilly 
or broken ground, «surrounded i with deep :ravines and jungles, and difficult of access, 
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Situation often stampe the character of the natives in India; and the very same castes, who . 


would in the ppen country, and near the seat of authority, be obedient and orderly, would, 
in occupying those fastnesses, become violent and refractory, knowin the difficulty of 
reducing them to submission and control to the local government authorities ; and such 
villages, without reference to the caste of their inhabitants, are termed“ meewas or mea- 
waasee.” i ce Mun ! ce oa 

The Honourable President ‘considera rajpoots to be foreipmers ; ‘but if they are so, where 
did they come from? ^ They are not considered foreigners in Marwar or Meywar; uor can 
they, I should imaging, be considered foreignera in the peninsula of Guzerat, where districts 
are named from being the original countries of particular rules of rajpoots, as Thalawar. of 
the Thalas, Goolwar of the Goels. tinto sk ee o! o n 

. In describing the rent-free lands tbe Honourable President observes; that the “.vaichan” 
are lands sold; gurreulla, lands mortgaged. The definition, however, should carefully be, 
government land or tullput, sold or mortgaged ; for waunta or wuzeefa, &c., though sold or 
its owner, never comes under. vaichaa or gerauneo, AM lands, 
under these heads in-the village accounts, may be considered unauthorized. alienations, by 
the patella or village community; of the government Revenue in the land so disposed of, + 

"the Honourable President's explavation ‘of puggees, barrees, and cooliapa lands, is, 
J conceive, also the true history of waunta in general.. BE 


< Inveference to that most extraordinary proceeding of the collector of Abinedabad, noticed 


i ident's observations, of at once taking upon himself, without any 
in the Honourable Presiden i consequences, 49 impose a “ swaddeo" of 
recorded my opinion 60 fully on that officer's 
oard, that itis not necessary I should further 

LU 


mm H 


ast 4 une EE D LINE d foret yd 


one-third on all rent-fres lands: 1 have alread 
reports, when they at length came before the 
resume the subject here. a . uo " 
The Honourable President proposes * a complete veera 
which of course I can have no objection although I do not myself think it the case, that 
‘many, if not the most of them, fall on the rent-frea land, or that the resumption o! 


i i i i minunitv 
latter would break up all nerwa villages ;". because; if left, to itself, the village co "d 


235-11. _ 4 ‘os 


revision of the veeras or taxes," to . 
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would speedily make a new arrangement of the baugs, as they actually did in the Broach 
district, where the resumed lands were, in many instances, reannexed to baugs, | T'he obser- 
vation in the same paragraph, * if every man was to be stripped of the usurpations of 
his uncestors,” is a length to which no government could think of going; andthe whole of the 
anguments contained in this part of the Honburable President's observations furnishes nddi- 
tional proof that the baugdar or the nerwa system is the only one that can be carried into 

ire without resuming the alienated lands, or sacrificing the Revenue derived indirectly 

m them. e 3 S f ; 


Bombay, 29th June Ware St EK ` (signed) m G. L. Prendergast. * 
. E uon ` s * 
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Forber MINUTE by the Governor; ^, | 77/777 y 


I wavs perused Mr, Prendergast’s observations on my Minutes on Ahmedabad and Kaira, 
and on other districts of Guzerat, with much ihterest and attention. I now proceed to offer. 
such explanations as those observations appear to call for, ^-^ © 5 ^ ^ cc i 

To facilitate reference, I shall take the liberty of putting numbers on the parts of Mr. 
Prendergast’s Minute to which I wish to allude. > © + : Che ne Sint es 

This observation applies to baugdar villages only; aod in them I think 1 have said that 
all the baugdars are patells, though only the few who are-at tbe heads of great -divisions 
(mota baugs in Broach), receive the patell’s allowances, and communicate with the Govern- 
ment. But the number of baugdar villages in Guzerat is comparatively small; there are 
more in Surat, few in Ahmedabad, not so much as half the number of villages in Kaira, In 


. Broach only they are numerous; in ell other villages there is only one patel.. =. — * 


In one sense of the word. all the Company's subjects are ryots ;. but 1n a village the wofd 
is used (in contradistinction to potail) for the cultivators who do not share in the- village 
government. ltis in this sense I use it in the places noticed by Mr. Prendergast, and 
] believe in all others.» ^ 0 iir noe ED EE" MR MON 

Those are called “ circa," the ryots that cultivate tulput land, to distinguish them from 
those who cultivate exclusively land belonging to prassias, which last are chiefly found in 
grassias villages. What control the Government bas over them is another question. The 


 bative government had a great deal once, and I think ought to have none, at least no power 


of restraining them from throwing up their lands when they choose. — - 2 
. My opinion regarding leases agrees generally with Mr. Prender st’s; but as I have no 
experience myself, I am ae to decide a questioneso much disputed; I therefore am 
desirous of the reference I have already recommended to Captain Robertson. I also think it 
desirable that instructions should be issued to the collector, recommending the gradual and 
partial system of leases as an experiment, which is explained in the part of my Minute imme- 
diately following the suggestion of a reference to Captain Robertson. Such instructions 
will, at all events, be necessary to such collectors as have been applying for leave to grant 
leases generally. I must also own, that I think leases to putteedars, where very numerous, 
less doubtful than any others. They are already bound. by a sort of lease towards the 
Government; and it is but fair the Government should be similarly bound towards them... : 
The opinion that the ryotwar system involves so much detail as to be impracticable of 
execution, ia not brought forward as thy own, it is only quoted to be contested, ` . . 
` The objections to the ryotwar system, from the ditticulty the ryot must experience in 
complaining to the collector, applies with additional force to the village lease, and district 
lease system, because there is another native authority interposed between the collector and 
the ryot, and that one much more formidable than the camavisdar, because more permanent, 
more aig connected with the complaint, and possessing greater means of exacting or 
oppressing without detection. us we ah : M" 
I observed that the ryotwar system had beeu “ more extensively introduced in reality than 
im appearance, while the patell continued to go through the forms of farming his villages.” . 
Now that the appearance is entirely ryotwar, Mr. Prendergast’s observation is probably 
correct, . - e 2 20 Tua 
* Mr. Prendergast probably underatands the word “ farming" in some sense different from 
that which I meant to attach to it, E called a village farmed, when Government transfers 
its rights in it to another person, or association of persons, for a rent. L should say it was 
not farmed when Government retained in its own hands its rights over the ryots. ; 
: The number of begahs, productive and unproductive, assessable and alienated, are, as 
Mr. Prendergast observes, more accurately known in Broach than in ,any other district iq 
India, because none has been so carefully surveyed.. I will add, that every object of the 
survey, and every object of the reports made at the time of the first commission, were as 
fully known as it was possible for such subjects tobe. But many of the facts on which the 
annual assessment is founded could not be touched on either by the survey or the reports, 
and many are so fluctuating, that if the state of them as it then stood had been recorded, 
it would be totally inapplicable now. “Thus the productive assessable land is recorded; but: 
whether the quantity producing grain is not greatly increased, cannot of course be ascer- 
tained from the survey. A proof that these points are not actually ascertained, is afforded 
by the prosecutions carrying on (or formerly carried on) against the pergunnah officers of 
Occlasier, for concealing cultivation to a large amount. But if the quantity of p of ae 
, M, E excription 
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description to be assessed were well known, the next step in Broach appears to me full of 
uncertainty + jt is a conjectural estimate of the quantity of grain of eask description pro- 
duced ifi the season for which the assessment is making, . There is no careful examination, 
of each field, or debate with the proprietor about the improvement or decline of its condition. 
A’ general estimate is made from &.summary inspection of the atate of the fields; and 


although, from. the experience of the pergunnah officers, it may frequently be right, yet as. 


^. itis too vague to admit of a close examination,the collector can never be confident that it is. 


hot wrong, either owing to mistake or Corruption. i 
Af this conjecture, however, be right, and if the price for which the grain will sell be also 

- Wceryately ascertained, so that the sum laid on the whole Village is just, it by no means fol- 
lows that the distribution will be equally just by the time it reaches the ryots, One ryot 
may be in declining circumstances, while many of his fellows may be increasing in wealth. ` 
One pne of the vi n land. might be suffering from flood or blight, while the rest is un- 
usually productive. The patell may’ perhaps adjust all these Hes gue but he does it 


unknown to tbe collector or bis officers, who may therefore be fairly said to be in the dark 


regarding the sources from which the Revenue is derived. 1 havé beeni speaking of villages —— 
under one patell in baugdar villages; “ ‘This evil cannot be entirely remedied, and all *' 


"Government can do is to seg that the whole sum laid on the village is equitable, =... | 
+ vA, proof of the uncertainty of the assessment is, that the vast increase laid in Broach. this 
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year was founded on the supposition of the unusual abundance of cotton produced; and this ` 


wag the reason assigned by the. acting collector in the end of April, when. 1 believe the 
season is nearly closed: yet the commercial resident has since announced a failure, and the 


> ‘acting collector bas stated that the. produce of this year is a good deal less than that of thee 


last, . The power of resorting to a division of the.crop is & safeguard against over-assesapient 
possessed by the cultivators in all.districts ; but doubt if itis so effectual as Mr. Prendergast 
considers it, because nobody. resorted to it this year in Broach, although the .clamour in the 
district. has been excessive, ^i: o ex one n recs a E  s E ü 
+ What Mr. Prendergast says of the baugdar’s system J should generally subscribe, to, in 
eases such as. Mr. Prendergast. supposes, where almost. all the cultivatora are baugdars. 
{ bave, indeed, taken a very similar view in my Minute; but this only applies to about half 
` thé villages in the Broach zillab, and to very few in the other collectorsbip..-« tet... 
` This is, indeed, a principal cause of the apparent difference between Mr. Prendergast and 


me, that, bis view generally applies to a village cultivated by baugdars, while mine also beara . 


on villages where there are few baugdars, or those formed by a single patell, and on those 
settled ryotwar. .. ; | 


Falk vuy P: 1 


Da ead os del dU aM ie Mats ih eme s Bitte ect 
«With pega to.the hereditary officers of foes, L confess that the concurring opinion : 


‘of all the Revenue officers whose opinions. | have heard. on the subject, make me unfavour 
able to the employment of. them; but this question. is here only introduced incidentally, in 
discussing the pay of camaviadars, In regard to, them, all I contend for is,. that.their pa 
Should bear some proportion to.their trust... | do not think that the allowances iu. Brosc 


Gould conveniently be adopted. as a standard, because that district has a, system entirely, - 


peculiar, and not at all resembling those of the other districts, which system leaves all the 
settlement, of the Revenue to the. patells and pérgunnah officers, so that the camavisdars 

` have little else to dothan to receive,the collections... ;. = ee ae, Le Ds 
"2I beg to explain what] have said about the different limits of pergunnabs and camavis« 

' dars, divisions. ,. The latter often include several of the former; but | do not believe the per- 
günnahs are ever divided, except by the boundary line of different gollectorshipe, =. —.., 

34 The account given of waunta, in all the reports of the collectors beyond the Myhee, ie that 
which I have mentioned : it is supported by the Mahomedan histories and documents con- 
nected with Revenue, and J believe by the traditions of the hereditary Hindoo officers. My 
idea of the history is, that there were several rajpoot principalities in Guzerat under different 
dynasties of Solunkas, Sumas, Gohils, Waghilas, &e., each of, which,. according ta M raj 
`” poot practice, divided the country among the relatione and.tattayets of the rajah, till the 
whole country was shared out among them, as Cutch, Katteewar and other neighbouring 
countries not subdued by the Mussulmans are still, That when the Mussulmans got tha 
gountry, they took three-fourths of the government share of the Revenue to themsel Mes eav- 
ing.the rejpoots in possession of the remaining one, precisely ae it is now propose zwi wa 
+ should, do. with..the grassias of d Gogo ind. Ranpoor: The ryots Tetaine their 
re generally under both governments, and retain it s SUD . ; 
iro eie bacis to be eu for “ refractory," and as much is no doubt applicable ae 
sionally either to rajpoot or coolie ; but as all independencein a coolie is reckoned yim n 

and not so in a rajpoot, the term has come to be applied to the former in contradistinctio, 


toa grassia u pi ora n et e e a ga I Au e ái imm 
à oot tribe gives you a separate account of its own settlement in Guzera ely 
Forge dee ME I shouid suppose they all came originally from oe 
Marwar, and the other countries which the Mussulmans, and we call Hajpootuna ; bu oe p" 
` of them seém first to have passed into Scind, and returned by Cutch into SEW pen 
mentioned by Mr. Prendergast (the Jhallas and Gohils), are stated by Colonel 
have entered their present seats, 1 think, within these last 500 years, : 
', J did not intend to propose a complete revision of the veras, but r^ w gt 
of the consequences AE a new a or a resumption of aliena! i ' 
which measures L wished to show in all its bearings, =... 2 ws 
i. 1 fully concur in the policy of preserving the báugdar, villages ee EE 
established, and am of opipion that. their increasing in number may be ta 
prosperi fa Pe Nes i un ! * E i ‘gis < l I meant 
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——À" QUI meant to have circulated the returns from the collectors, showing the number of villages 
Appendix: No. 1007. held by single patells, thé number held by baugdars; but this being Sunday, I have not 


' 
Landed Tenures 
* and Revenue 


been able to get them, They shall be circulated whenever they arrive. ~- 0. > 


That from Ahmedabad gives the information 


P.S—The returns are now sent or 
at there are, out of 700 villages, only 29 baugdars, 


Settlements, required in a distinct form. — It appears 
the rest being managed by jungle patells and the kurier. , I should conjecture that two- 
thirds were managed by jungle patells. Jn Surat almost all, or all; in Broach very few, 
1 July 1821. es (gigned) ° M. Elphinstone, ©". « 
s a i € 437r 
.. Appendix, Nò. 121. - DESEE 
dppibdix; Subs... Further MINUTE by Mt. P. lergast, Gated the Bth iso. 6 : 
Further Minne '_ F 79M the collector'a returns referred to in the concluding paragraph of the Honourable’ 


by Mr. Prendergast, 


8 July 1821. 


President's. second Minute, dated the 1st instant, in. continuation of the subject of the, 
Revenue management of our districts in the province of Guzerat, it seems to ‘me that the 
subversion of the baugdar system, -and the introduction in its place of a settlement with the 
cultivators by means of camavisdass, setting aside the p end baugdars altogether, is in 
‘rapid progress. But although so small a proportion of the viltuges in Guzerat are stated in 
those retums to be on the baugdar system, I dare say the fact is, that many of the villages 


- which appear in the returns aa “ settled for with the parells” are. baugdars, or something 


very like it. It was undoubtedly the system which insta prevailed at those periods 
when the country enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity and the best government ; aud it is evi- 
dently, to my comprehension at least, the best suited to that village constitution still exist- 
ing there, aud eo remarkably similar to that which is described by Colonel Wilka, Colonel 
Munro, &c, as existing throughout India; and both that Revenue system and the village > 
constitution must stand or fall together; and my own opinion is, that both should be 
encouraged, wherever vestiges of them are to be found, and whenever they may be desired 
by tbe people; ces stata hauc d iae Ep N 
Ju Blant seem that there are now no baugdar villages at all in the whole Surat collector- 
ship, not even in the Oolpar pergunnah, which adjoins that of Hansoote and Oocclasier, 
where the baugdar system is general.. It does not, however, appéar by the Surat collector's 
return, dated the 15th April last, that 138 out of 139 villages of the Oolpar pergunnah were 
ia 1817-18 settled for with the “.dessayes or patells." This has an appearance of the 
baugdar system. But in 1820-21 a complete change js observed : three villages only are 
settled for with the patelle, and 136 are settled for with the ryots, This looka very like 
a subversion of the baugdar system; and as the Honourable President himself, in reference _ 
to my Minute of the agth ultimo, says, “1 fully concur. in the policy of preserving the 
baugdar villages wherever we find them established, and am of opinion that their increasing 
in number may be taken as a sign of the prosperity of the country.” . Y hope be will also 
eoncur with me in thinking that if the baugdar system has been changed or discouraged in 
the Oolpar pergunnah, as I am strongly disposed to believe it has, as well as in some other 
pergunnahs of the Surat division; it is very much tobe regretted. 9, ^ ^ 7 707 

'. By the returns from Ahmedabad, too, the nerwa or baugdar system does not seem to be- 
much cherished. Vu sik ele iva : : e arit ane 
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^ "These teturns are referred to in the Honourable President's second Minute now before me, 
as showing the number of villages held by single patells, and the number held by baugdars; . 
` but this distinction does not appear in the returns. The whole of the villages in the Broach 
* colleetorship, baugdar and thei are put down in the column “ settled with the atells.” 
The returns from the other zillahs have a column of the same description, but it does not 
specify whether the settlement is made with one or more patella, and I am still very much 
* disposed to think that a plurality of patella is to be found generally even in villages other . 
. than baugdar. in the Broach collectorship it is certainly so, and there also ‘the villages 
which are not called baugdar are for the most part managed so much like the rest, that no 
' material difference exists between those called baugdar and those called beegotee, ' The 
: séltlement is made with the representatives: of the vibes community, and the distribution 
of the assessment and charges takes place on much tbe same principles. ` 7 4 i i 
i n Rv” 
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^4 Ryot” or ryet (ai: Arabic word, I Believe,) is very indistinctly used by ell our Revenue 
servants, and ought, I think, to be excluded from all our official writings ; *nor would 


For instance, ** cultivators of Government lands” would, I think, convey the meaning es 
given, mote correctly than * the ciréar. ryot;” for this last js calculated to give rise to an 
idea that ryots are serfs belonging to the circar as well as the land. We b de gh 

“If by the' ^ other" ‘authority ‘noticed by the Honourable President as being interposed. 
between the collector and the, ryot'is meant the patell, it is not in my opinion by any meang 
80 formidable as that of camavisdar. The patells are individual villagers: they take their 
part with the rest of the commynity in the discussions tes ecting the distribution of the 
dettands upon the-village,-~ They must, no doubt, feel a check on any disposition to oppress, 
by a dread of the odium among their fellow villagers which would inevitably be the conses 
quence. That a general good understanding exists between the fhtells and the other 
villagers throughont the country must be admitted. . The camavisdar, on the contrary, is & 
stranger, seldom seen’in the village, clothed with high Government authority, and an abject 
of dread, as much bo perhaps as the collector himself, or more, ^ ^ 75. : 
in speaking of Broach, the Honourable President observes, that there is no careful ezami- 
nation of each field, or debate with the proprietor about ‘the improvement or decline of its 
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condition." There certainly'ig'hot with the collector : it is wholly impossible there could be. 


under any system.” ‘Let the uniform face af the ‘country generally of ‘the Broach. collector- 
Ship. be considered, the lands of à whole vi age will often'look like one immense field, yield- 
ing perhaps cotton and jowar, and ‘nothing else! These are the two staples of the districh 
There is little or no variety in the tradts producing them. Every man’s field-is known by 
name, but it differs in tiothing else from that of his neighbours, from which perhaps it is only 
separated by an imaginary line between two points. "hat the same careful examination of 
the state of each separate field does hot take place here as in villages where fielde may be 
inclosed or irrigated, or Varylag. from éach other in ‘other circumstances, 3s not to be 
wondered àt.. ‘Then, ‘again, the Honourable President observes, * ‘that it j$ to be appre- 
„bended that the distribution may not be equal! just by the time it reaches ‘the ryote, one 
of whom may be in declining circumstances while many of his fellows may be'increasing in 
tyealth : one’ part of the village may be suffering from flood or-blight, while the rest is 
unusually productive.” > Tt'is quite impossible the collector or his eamavisdars can enter 
into an efficient adjustment of these, but they are the very ee of the debate that always 
takea place in the village community when it is Jeft to itself, without the ‘interference of 
‘camavisdars, farmers, &c,, when the distribution is made of the dernands on the village, end 
1 am satisfied it is not.in the power of any individual patell in villages that are not baugdar, 
to adjust, these ‘irregularities at his discretion, It ts done by the community at large aa 
‘well as the patells, and no other person or persons ever can be so capable of making the 
adjustment. ^, ^.^ ELTE UE yis ur caes EE LAE qn 
* Tn reference to the Increased assessments laid on by the ‘collector of Broach this veer, end 
the cultivator. not having resorted fo the alternative of a division ofthe crops, I consider 
this & proof that the assessments were fairly laid on at the time when the whole country 
considered the crops as free from all chance of blight or failure, end they generally are so 
“considered by the end of January or beginning of February. "But this year, contrary to what 
probably ever was heard of before, some blast or blight is said to have occurred about 
e end of April, in' consequeuce of which the cotton shrubs, ‘which were #0 abundant 
and luxuriant, are said to have Todd smaller pods. : The hot winds. are stated to be 
the ‘cause; but these are generally considered particularly beneficial in bringing them to 
maturity; and, in fact, I do not think the true cause is yet explained to us, but whatever : 
may be, instructions have very properly been issued to the collector to inquire into I, e 
* circumstances, and to make remissions if just and necessary. It would be the wed a 
larger army than our owa was to encamp or march through our villages, or if the dais d 
` or Scindia, &c. were to pass through Broach on a pilgrimage to the Nerbudda wit : arge 
body of men, after the most accurate adjustment of the jummabundy, whose fields and crops 
would be destroyed by such a visitation of even a much smaller number of Mina pm 
+ "Jars, and remissions would be as necessary in that case as they may be in this, and it woul 
be the same under the ryotwar or forming, or any other system siete din TNI 
.  "[n'páragraphs 10 end 11 the, Honourable President supposes e wider difference betw " 
. the baugdar villages of the.Broach collectorsbip and the others thin in my opinion exists, 


inei art of this Minute. ty : 

E It aan ene tne that the opinion which has too long prevailed against ep 
ing the hereditary Revenue officers of districts should bé fes ered. j hs ma ni n 

i just, when we first obtain possession of-a country - 

iig s deals with; which ‘all officers Femipleted under them:may naturally be 


i J t + a d . 
ANE cial the arbitrary power and indefinite sources of profit sanctioned by their 


i Under the Mahrattas, districts 

r ici tem af Government, but penal under our own. + ! i 

Perme iy the yeap, or perhaps in some = longer, le men . a apd iim 
: n . an o 

euce about the courts, who àre allowed to remain there, and ed D e 
inister them; The date between the arrival of these 1 : 

every year to administer t . aed us ap Law elke oF the 

settli j dy was always too short for them y 2 

pein oa ier and their tenure too precarious for them to have any other object 


ting t irely dependent upon those 
than that of extorting the utmost." They were ‘wholly and spi e = se ia ias 


i y try looked e 
; tary officers, to whom, consequently, the coun bales set 
aen for the farmer or his agent was changed every yas fies) hori G i els x 
* session of territory in Guzerat, our covenanted seryanta were as ig eee rine 
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officers us the Mahratta farmers and their gomastabs; and that it should be the object of 
these hereditary officers to keep us so, with a view to preserve the undue influence the 
before exercised, was hardly to be wondered at at that time. They were, therefore, worse 
than useless; and it became obviously necessary to reduce their influence, which as effec. 
tually done by ceasing to employ them, That influence end disposition to oppose our system 
has long ceased so completely, that they are themselves fully convinced its revival never can 
be attempted under our management and Regulations; end with the grounds should cease 
the opinion against employing them, That they possess very superior local knowledge, and 
qualifications generally very far beyond what 1s to be found in any other description of 
ersons, is not to be doubted; end the only.question seems to be whether, from the severe 
lesson they have had, they pre convinced that it would now be their interest to evince 
honestly that our Regulations are more effectual in preventing and puvishing illicit sources 
of peculation than those of the Mabrattas; and that the experience of our collectors in the 
present day, is as competent to superintend and control them as their present camavisdar, 
Xc, who certainly requires to the full the same vigilance of check.; I think this question 
must be answered in the affirmative, and I therefore confidently repeat my own opinion 
that the village patella, ameen patells, muzmoodars and dessayes, ought to be restored, and 
made todoa part of their duty; and if they are so, neither the salaries or the influence of our 
collectors, camavisdar, or head servants, should be increased ; and ere long [ have great con- 
fidence our collectors will be able to dispense altogether with this new and heavily expensive 
part of the native establishments, -«_. s v i S 
- The Honourable President observes, that in the Broach collectorship the camavisdar bas 
little else to.do than to receive the collections. But I should imagine the camavisdars in the 
other.collectorships must have even Jess to do than at Broach, when the nature of the situas 
tion of tullatee is considered, in those other districta, but not in Broach. The tullatces are 
officers. direct from Goveroment, and looked up to in the village as its agents; and ag 
V observed, in my former Minute, in addition to bis other duties, he is now employed in 
making the collections; and where the tullatee does so, what 1nore bas the camavisdar tg 
do than to receive them? . . TET Pt MAE UM, l 
I bave understcod that there are instances jn the northern collectorships where camavisdarg’ 
divisions divide pergunnahs; but the observations I submitted in my former Minute apply, 
I thipk; in a stronger degree against the division of a pergunnah between two zillahs. | « 
» The.fyrther explanation given by the Honourable President of  waunta” is, I think, very 
suitable to. talooks, or whole villages held by rajpoota. But I do not think these should be 
called ‘t waunta,” which I have always understood to be a terni applied only to the lands of 


` grassias in Government villa 
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. In conclusion, ] trust the Honourable President will do me the justice to believe that 
I am sensible, as I ought to be, of the candour and kindness with which he has received the 
observations ] have certainly taken the liberty of making on bis Minutes relative to the 
Revenue management of our districts in the province of Guzerat, wbich ] was induced to 
offer solely with the view of elucidating some points that appeared to me to require it, and 
to aid his judgment in determining upon the system to be pursued henceforward; and I will 
only add, that whatever plan the Honoumble President may be pleased to resolve upon, 
whether in accordance or at variance with the opinions ] bave submitted, my most cordial 
co-operation shall be afforded, to the best of my ability, in conducting it to the advantage of 
the country and the interests of the Honourable Company, which is equally the object we 
have both at heart, - Lo ud de x ce RM. ohne, s Mauer du 8 
Bth July 1821. o - i pe 00€ 7 (signed) © < G: L. Prendergast. | 
, * £k 0t lh $t e nm ] an Qo, EE ooh 
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~f — THIRD MINUTE by the Govern) 7707777 

` I AenEs with Mr, Prendergast in believing and int regretting that the bee system is 
destroyed in Surat, and is declining in Abmedabad..: It is, in. the former zillah, owing to 
the too great extension of the ryotwar settlement; in the latter, the collector told me that 


when the share failed the others refused to assist him.. I think be doubted his own power 
to make a new division (Sauleva). He might be called on to state merwa village’s leases 


been made iu guinjee, and which he thinks the best way of stopping the progress of that 
PF V D. ` A Ki : 


class of officers. 


Vp You o4 DOS ut LE Ss a UAE ik en 
- © We shall soon have better opportunity of discussing the question of the employment of 


dessayea; and I beg to suspend my proposal for increasing the pay of éamavisdar, and to 
call on the accountant-general to-calculate what will be the additional expense of the cama- 
visdars in all the districts (besides the Deccan) that are paid on the principle authorized in 
the Northern Concan, ie e AL oy tes m T 
' [ believe there is no differente of opinion on any other point in the Minute under dis- 
cussion. The measures proposed in it may, in that case, be carried into execution; but 
] should wish them first communicated to the Regulation committee, which may with some 
to be suspended classing with the places they mean to propose. - - : 


LÀ s. 
, 
a 


i . 
(signed) M. Elphinstonė, |. 
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-.* Letter from, dated 23d Februar 1823, para. ^ og! Tug Minute of your President re- 
147 to 200 ; ‘also letter of 27th November 1825, : vmi body of im eft informatioñ “on ‘a gerendi 
. pora. 147 to 158.—Revenue Accounts of Ahme-; part of India little known to us, accompanied — 4 May 1825; 
dabad fer 1819-20 and 1820-21, continued with -f sound ‘and enlightened reflections. ` The 
Pritt oes, Milt, ert en ented 
: ; Pe UU approbation, and we are particularly please 
with the candour which marks the discussion. of p e points, in which a difference d opinion , 
„Appeared between the President and him, ^ 053 e O n o s eL p 
. 26, We learn from the statements thus presented to us, that the structure of society, and 
the condition and institutions of the people, correspond very much, in the more materia 
circumstances,’ with what we havé found. existing m other places of India, though con- 
“siderable diversity appears iu the less important particulars. - RAE CET 
` 727. Confining ourselves here to what regards the Revenue administration, we remark that 
the principal class of the people, the cultivators or ryote, bave thig in common with the saute 
"class in most other parts of India; that they consist of two classes; one proprietary, one not 
. proprietary; that among the proprietary clas almost all the land is distributed; that. the 
cannot ‘be legally dispossessed of their lands, so long as they pay the Goyernment’ demánd, 
and that the population is distributed into village communities, The class, ot rather classes, 
of middlemen standirlg between the ryots and thé Government, present the principal 'diver- 
sities which affect ‘the Revenue administration of this part of the country, and constitute 
‘the greatest difficulties which you have to surmoant, ~"'- DL ME AE et od 
28. ‘The rule which we have already recommended as applicable to similar cases appears 
to be equally fit for adoption in the circumstances of the districts in question, GERM 
"s 8g. Where rights are established in behalf of existing middlemen, of whatever denorhina- 
„tion, and whether by the express act of the competent authority or by long prescription, they 
ought to be respected; but when such rights cannot exist without Oppression to others, or 
-without materially obstructing the necessary operations of Government, it is desirable that a 
"suitable compensation should be made for them, and that. they should be abolished. Pre- 
scribióg this as the general principle, we are nevertheless aware of the difficulty of applying 
it to many cases in practice; and we apprehend that this difficulty will be found to De ver 
„considerable in the cases here under consideration. Your’ information, however, is still 
. Very imperfect; and it is important to remember ‘that difficulties which at first popar 
“formidable, may frequently be overcome when they are attentively examined. We iig y 
therefore, approve thé instructions Which you have repeated to the collectors, not pe 
their endeavours in collecting information; and ‘we ‘expect that the ‘Revenue survey wil 
st advantage in this respect. “p 050506 e vos 
2 Wh de un sea thé reason for e preferring’ the separate p = taxes m 
ploughs, and certain other imposts, to ‘the consolidation of all petty (rin idend al Pass : 
cultivator, with the Land Revenue. ‘A greater de ii of n the burt nen ani I : t, 
i i isan unquestionable advantage.. Kas Y 
PEE done wha Rehd with more detailed igformation relative to those districts 
in Sid gon have not thought it advisable to interfere between the talookdars a their 
villages ; fot though we have, e doubt that you prora a npn a dna m ae i 
in your present circumstances, from any arrangements -w night. narma ani Oy 
i be sure of accomplishing the ends you had in view, we cant 
i aa things which ienes the inhabitants of these districts without any 
i i ressions of the middlemen. : . 
gura. M ook nuticient information to enable us to decide upon those Hep tions a 
mortgaged lands, of which you speak in paragraphs 155 and 156, p. va Pe us we 
caution was observed not 2 ns upon im n jr i M niai, iets Manes ni 
Deen enjoyed without challenge for a num i of y ix Jw aek br oggi e p 
' the possessors, and in many cases deserve to É pro aaie le shar 19/0 arson ed 
of resuming certain other lands is spoken of as que: le int y he wich ole." What 
i on this subject in the paragraphe whic! 
bui eh dae prse ary in districts as yet so little accustomed to our 
you' a d with respect to the caution necessary ca eciually dust and tha applying of 
ae Daye Kain otal Lopyledge of existing ros Eorum i man 
remener aa eTa de i in the first, instance to be the 
"tomi 4 Government, ought in 
toming the'people to confide in your teut of Matos; ox which yon advert @ Hie 
reat objects of your eolicitude. On the subject of leases, ave already stated ‘will 
lieri. of your President in paragraphs 192 to 197, bius wen by ^a ils of th col- 
for the present suffice. The general evidence of prosperity al betis habits amoug the 
peut ak d other circumstances, and of the commencement of better habi i ; 
people, is highly satisfactory. A EU LE a 
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' EXTRACT REVENUE LETTER to Bombay, dated the 13th February 1822, 


Letter from, dated 31et May 1818, para. 226° 66. As these two are the first complete 
to 225; also para. 129 to 14), and 194 to 216, r$ during which the district of Anjar hag 
of letter dated 19th. April 1820.— Revenues of ls under your management, our attention 
the purgunnab of Anjar in 1816-17 and 1817-38; hag been the more particularly attracted to 
also elucidations regarding the land tenures aud ` the results, . P3. 
tbe general state of the district. : 67. We are happy to be informed that the 
increase of receipts, as exhibited below*, in the second of those years, was awing to the 
increase of prosperity in the district. We are also happy to learn that the increase under 
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the head of extraordinary charges was principally owing to improvements, as the digging of : 


wells, : M" m . DOK 5 . 
68. We perceive by the documents which we, have perused, that there has been no want 
of anxiety, on your part, to obtain full information respecting the circumstances, of the 
district and population of Anjar, and we see no reason to complain of any want of diligence 
and zeal on the part of the collector, He bas not, however, succeeded in communicating 
information, either so full of so precise as we are so anxious to receive. : 
69. The principal objects respecting which it was useful that our knowledge should be as 
fect as possible, were the mode in which tbe land is held as property, the mode in which 

it is cultivated, the circumstances and character of the people, the extent of the resources 
of the district, the principal obstructions to their improvement, and the means by which, 
those obstructions may be removed. We have received useful information from you upon 
all these topics: but you will easily perceive that further inquiries remain to be made, and 
that from the present statements you cannot derive any very exact notion, either as to the 
tenures or the state of cultivation of the laud.. > . igh ss 
70. With respect to the general class of the eue ryots, it appears that they culti- 
vale upon nearly the same tenure as the corresponding class of persons bave cultivated in 


all other parts af India, Whatever ground they are in possession of as cultivators, they are. 


considered as having & right to cultivate so long as they pay the Government demand, 
Should they cease, however, to cultivate any part which tbey once cultivated, and cease to 
pay the Government dues, the right of cultivation may be given to other ryots, with all the 
pues which are usually annexed to it, the right of Government to derive & Bevenue 
rom the soil being supposed to modify the rights which all other parties are permitted to 
retain. i : , Ls e coy "i : Š È 
41.. With sespect to the rights of the ryots, which in India may be considered as the 
foundation of all other rights attaching to the land, there is nothing which we do not seem 
fully to comprehend, illustrated as they are by a similar state of things in those parts of 
India with which we have had better opportunities of being acquainted. The obscurity 
rests upon those cases jn which extraordinary privileges have been granted to certain 
descriptions of persons. xt ax suus pM . EP RE 
72. Of these the first in importance appear to be the Jahrejah graesia& We conjecture, 
from the statements before us, that these jabrejahe hold their lands exempt from the Garena: 
ment demands. , These lands, it appears, were originally granted as a retaining fee, binding 
the receivers to military service in times of general danger. They descended, it seems, in 
the way of inheritance, from father to son, . la process of time, you say, these privileges of 


‘the A mai en were encroached upon. The right of the jahrejah to the Government share 


of 


b, too 


produce was not, indeed, formally abrogated it was, however, Jaid under pane 
PEERS VER i MP Those 
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Those parts of the lands of the jahrejahs which were cultivated for them by the ryote, and 
- for which they received rent as landlords, were made to pay a tax called vera, which, if we 
understand you and Captain Macmurdo rightly, amounted at first, to one-third, afterwards to 
‘one-half of the produce, together with certain ready-money payments. - 
-73. The next description of persons to whom extraordinary rights in the soil have been 
; granted are' en. order of grassias called meyanas, respecting whom your explanations are 
still less certain than those respecting. the. jahrejahs. - They appear to have had grants of 
+- land for service as a local militia or police. ` We conjecture, again, that these landa are held 
exempt from the Government demand, and it is not said that they are subject to any tax. 
Long established possession seems to be the foundation of their supposed nght. Captain 
: Macmurdo says, that the right of the meyanas to alienate their lands is not universally re- 
cognised. As the lands are held on condition of service, it is presumed that they ought to. 
revert to Government ‘on failure of the service.’ If this is true in the case of the meyanas, 
Captain Macmurdo thinks it must be true, for the same reason, in the case of the jabrejahs.: 
You dissent from this opinion, on the account that the jahrejahs are said to hold their pos~ 
sessions by birth.«’ This, however, is no less true with regard tothe meyanas, Both classes’ 
of persons appear to hold their possessions by birth and both on condition of service; and; 
indeed, we do not see wherein, except in name, your descriptions make them to differ. The 
` fact is, that the lands of both have been usually sold ; that the greatest part of the lands of 
both throughout the perguonah have been alienated, and are now in the bands of the banians, 
brahmins, and monied men of Anjar, © ^ 7 77 77 i o ' ER 
74. The decision upon these rights is involved in the same difficulties as that upon the 
grants on account of services in other parts of India, when the services are no longer 
required.” These grants, we think, ought not to be regarded as amounting to absolute pro- 
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perty; and when the services cease to be performed, or cease to be required, the case is open; 


to the decision of Government. It does not follow that Government should always resume 
those grants!‘ The ‘circumstances of the parties would, in most cases, render it an act of 
keverity bordering upori‘cruelty’;'and in some cases the nature of the grant, orthe custom, 
which is the only law of the country, may have reasonably created an opinion of permanency, 
In most instances, we believe, the proper compromise would be a limitation of the privileged 
. possession toà life; or when necessary to & certain number of lives. * This we suggest as 
€ point for your consideration. ~~ PGR Te Bo e 008 ma o tt od n tir on 
1545; Certain other lands are held exempt from the Government demand under the nang 
of  pussaita lands.. In Guzerat the lands appropriated for the maintenance of the village 
servants are denoted by this term. ' In Cutebs à considerable portion of land' ia held free 
` ünder the same title, without the annexation of any condition; 1t seems chiefly ta belong tq 
* Brahmins and religious mendicants, sometimes to merchants, 7,5 8 7 070 7 
*!: 96!-Captain Macmurdo assumes that the custom of the country is eufficient to justify 
è tax upon these lands; He adduces no facts in evidence: of such a custom., He states, 
however, that the ryots abandon the lands which pay the Government demand, and attach 
themselves to the‘cultivation of the pussaita land, being able, from the distant residence of 
many of the owners of those lands, to retain clandestinely a greater share of the produce. 
To counteract this tendency he had recourse to a tax, and we do not perceive that the experi» 
ment has been attended with any pernicious effects, As the tax was moderate, and the 
ground for it manifest, very little discontent appears fo havebeenexeited. = 77070 
. te, We.desire more ample information respecting the project for redeeming rent-free 
kinds under mortgage. You have properly postponed your decision till better informed. 
‘We are favourably inclined to any scheme, the effect o which would be to place, without 
injustice ot hardship to individuals, the lands which had been alienated from Government 


' -again in its hands, not less with a view to the welfare of the people than to theimprovement. 
' Ca P3 Lo NP To 1| caia IERI . . ` 4 


of the Revenue," "7 776 MEN QU u . P 
~ 48, We agree with you that it would bé desirable to’ substitute payments iu money tor 
payments in kind. It is highly desirable, however, that changes of this sort should be 
brought about by, conciliation. The ryots in Cuteh are favourable; it seems, to the division 
of produce for the usual obvious reasons t the diligent use of such means as may appear the 
best adapted for gaining their assent should, therefore, precede any, general introduction 
of @ system to which, from custom and certain apparent disadvantages, they may still e 
avere 77787 MEME S d ` 


- 99. The read y- money tax, called choki or vera, levied in addition to one-third taken as - 


the Government share of the produce of the land, has been modified by you in a manner 
which seems well "calculated to obviate the inequality. and other inconvemences of the 
former mode of levying it. "We also regard as expedient your having compensated, b 
an addition to this tax, the talote, or duty upon the sale of the ‘produce of the land, M 
- appears to have beeu attended with serious evils, aud which you have therefore abolished. r 
^ ho. We hope; with you, that the liberal distribution of tuccavy will have the effect D 
saving the ryots from the oppression and pillage which seem to have been exercise Me 
'them by the money-dealers, who kept them in their de t. is no Y ; n 4 atA 
impress upon you the vigilance and judgment which are required in the cot'ect ot p 
intend the “distribution af tuccavy, to see that it 1s afforded to the proper individua 8, x 
turned £o the proper account. The measure of limiting the charges upon the Mac 
charity, and the entertainment. of travellers and strangers, often an instrumen of P ge 
when levied at discretion by the patells, will likewise operate to the amelioration o p 
t condition of the ryots, ^ - , . 

em We approve of your appointment of tullatees, or village acoountants, and leds: 
having sanctioned the extension of the chokeah or guardman establishment o m 
e 355-11. . 4m 
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—— P we also approve of your having equalized the number and emolumenta of the patella, whọ 
Appendix, No 384. in Cutch, you say, are changed at the pleasure of Government, We desire more complete 
mem information with respect to these patells;. in particular, to know what gre the functions 
be Tenures which they are expected to perform, and what securities are taken for the proper use of their 

and Revenue wens. : . : Siig ke Nar PAS AA 
Settlements ae We think it necessary to direct your attention to the 25th paragraph of Captain Mag. 
murdo's letter dated 12th Tuus 1817. . “ There seems to be a singular want of cultivators 
in the country; for although the population is, perhaps, not morei scanty than it is in the 
opposite peninsula, since the years of famine and disease, P there appears to bea greater 
proportion of grassias and idlers of a demi-military and o es es babits,.the former of 
whom vet think it beneath them to follow the plough, and the latter of whom think theme 
selves exempt-from a labour which they can get .others to perform." . This important fact 
cannot fail to suggest to you the policy of adopting all proper means for increasing the nume 
ber of the useful, and diminishing that of the useless class of this ill-arrauged population. 
E The geueral instruction undoubtedly is to afford all possible. encouragements to the useful 
class, and to use all such means as are discreet and consistent with justice to render idles 
ness and uselessnes& a source of discomfort as well as discredit. The choice of the more 
immediate means must rest with those to whom the local circumstances are best known, ` 


t 


-7 Appendis, No. 125. €’ 


Appendix, No. 185» . EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay, dated the 13th February 1822. 
ES (Ya * : : à : 

Ms Letter from, dated 19th April 1820, para. 246 134. Tue collector draws a deplorable 
ene ora to 260.—Proceedings relative to the introduction An of the Revenue system s A the 
13 Feb. 1822. of an improved Revenue system in the Northern _ Mabrattas, It was natural that, under such 

Concaa. "m , _ « Governments, tbe business should fall into 

: Fe E AERA .. - the course which he describes, A person 
about the court obtained a lease of a district; he transferred his right for a consideration ta 
a second person, “ who acted in like manner,” says the collector, “ to a third, and so on, until 
by divisions and subdivisions of the original farm, the intermediate agents between the ryot 
and the Government became numerous; abd all of course expected to obtain a profit from 
the transaction, sufficient not only to defray their own ordinary expense but to repay them 
for the bribes and presenta by which their situation in the farm bad been secured.” - 

135. The insecurity of the farmer, whose lease was annulled as often as higher terms could 
be obtained from another, added, in the opinion of the collector, to the causes of evil ; and 
~ under such circumstances," he says “it was tg be expected that the farmers would raisa 
from the ryots the utmost possible exactions during the precarious continuance of their 
leases; and that as they were wholly unrestricted as to the umount of Revenue to be levied ` 
from the ryots, whom they were permitted also to fine at their discretion and appropriate 
the mulct to their own benefit, the ryots must have been reduced to the greatest poverty.” , : 

, 136. The collector hastened, with a laudable zeal, to make you acquainted with the im- 
portance of effecting a radical change in the Revenue adminiatration of the district, and to 
lay before you his own ideas of the expedienta best adapted for the attainment of the ends 
in view, TUM NEC aes Sagi MS . E 

137. Firet of all he remarked, that “ it was a principle under the Mahratta administration 
for its numerous public officers to multiply the heads of taxation to the utmost possible ex- 
stent. They bave, accordingly; been brought to include not only the grain crops, but tha 
cattle, the poultry, and even the culinary vegetables raised by the poorest ryota in their 
gardens. The pretext for minute scrutiny eee was thus afforded became a source of imme- 
diate profit to the farmer or tax-gatherer, since the vexation which it created to the ryot 
usually produced a compromise, which it may be snpposed was little to the advantage of the 
later." “ It must be obvious,” he adds, “ to any person who has examined the nature of the 
cesses to which I allude as a substitute for a heavy assessment upon the land, that they 
could have had no other effect than, under the semblance of moderation, to extort from tha 

unfortunate ryot the last rea which he was capable of yielding to his oppressor.” . Mr. 
* Marriott therefore proposes the abolition of the whole, of greater part of these vexatious 
imposte, and to compensate the Joss to the Revenue by an increase of the land jumma. It 
was a proper precaution on your part to call, as you did, for an account of those taxes, 
before you consented to abolish them. We bave no doubt, however, of the propriety of the 
principle which he recommended to your adoption, as it cannot be doubtful that the collec- 
tion of a multitude of minute taxes is onerous to the people as well as to the Government. 
Under this persuasion, we are perfectly satisfied that, so long as the Revenue demand from, 
. the land does not trench upon the due retura to the parties interested in the soil, including 
both the reward for the labour and the profit on the atock employed in its cultivation, the 
wants of the State can be supplied with lese burthen to the community from this than'from 
any other source, Mr. Marriott accordingly states, that nothing could be more popular’ 
among the ryata than the prospect of this alteration. ge ee 

338. Mr. Marriott proposes a modified zemindarry system with respect to the land... On 

this subject his ideas are somewhat crude. He calls the settlement which he proposes à per 
[eon settlement, though it is only to be for twelve years, and the money commutation is to 
he determiued every six years. lie is decidedly of opinion, that a set of land-owners, as he 

» cals 
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calls them, should be set up, and that the Government should not interfere between them and a 

. the inferior cultivators į and this momentous conclusion ís established upon an opinion which Appendix, No, 125. 
Mr, Marriott has taken up, that the people of Bengal were happy and prosperous under & : 

, xemindarry system, before the period of the British rule. Mr. Marriott may rest assured Revene Letter 
that this opinion of bis is founded upon very unsatisfactory evidence. From what he saw 9 Bombay, 

* had been the misery under one set of land managers, unrestricted in their demands upon the — !3 Feb. 1892. 
people in the Mahratta country, he might have formed some judgment of what would be the i 
state of things under another set in Bengal, or in any other part of India. ‘If tbe zemindars " 
in Bengal were somewhat less liable to be turned out of their situations than those persons 
to whom the „Revenues of. districts: were leased in the Mabratta countries (and there waa 
less difference in this respect than Mr. Marriott seems tu imagine), this was a difference in 
only one of the causes of oppressive administration, and left many sources of evil behind. 


*! 189: A faf justet view of thé nature of any intermediate agency which can be set up i 

* India between the British Government and the ryots was taken i Captain Robertson.. in 
reporting, as noticed’ in’ some preceding paragraphs, on a particular class af these middle 
agents, the cusbatties óf. Kaira. The ekot which Captain Robertson ascribes to their 
management of the lands placed under their authority are the same with those (sometimes 

` moré, sometimes less agravated) which our experience shows have invariably attended this 
middle agency, in the hands of the natives, in every part of India. 1n all such places, 
therefore, as are now exempt from ‘its injurious influence, we can imagine no circumstances 
which would reconcile us to: its adoption. ; In places where it now exists, and where the 

` removal of it may not be precluded by a regard to existing rights, or what may be due to the 
feelings of individuals, it is your duty to-consider what can be done for fhe purpose of re- 
placing so defective a plan of management by one better adapted to the enda which we desire 
to see accomplished, © ! 555 71000 D 01000 ey ., 


D $. 
= 140. Tn consequenee of an Interview which the collector had with your late président, ha 
was authorized to carry into effect the whole of his proposed arrangements, We are happy, 
however, to perceive that our present Government interposed in time to prevent any further 

OL proceeding thaya proclamation announcing the intention to abolish the numerous minor 
imposts,' for which an addition would be made Yo the land assessment, : As we see many 
reasons for approving this part of Mr. Marriott’s pen we have nothing to regret in his, 
having thus far proceeded in the execution of it; Thereis another of bis proposed measures, 
the utility of which we doubt not has attracted your attention, ^ ' ^" E : 


5: There is," he says,“ a clase of persons whom, both-from policy and humanity, it is our 
peculiar duty to reclaim from the most degraded state of human nature. These are the 
coolies, bheels, rhatores, tackoores, and. .other almost savage tribes, who at present inhabit 
the jungles. . They gain & scanty subsistence, partly by the partial cultivation of the patchea 
of land in the midst of the jungles, which’ produce, small, quantities af zachmey and other. — 
dry grains, partly also by hunting, but suely by plundering the villages whenever an oppor» 
tunity offers. These’ people inhabit small cabins in the depths. of the jungles they are not 
only wretched themselves, but from their known propensity to. plunder, they keep the vil- 

^ dages in à state of alarm. . As long as they remain jn their present wretched condition, we 
cannot look for improvement in that part of the country which they inhabit... i.: 

“© The whole of these people would, no doubt, betake themselves to: habits of honest 
industry, if they.were assured of the ‘uninterrupted enjoyment of a moderate proportion of 
the produce of their labours; and I am sanguine in my expectations, that with the measures 
which I shall have the honour to propose, they would, in the course of a few years, totally 
alter their character, and become, in the capacity of cultivators, most useful members ‘of 
society; Iam led to this belief by repeated conversations with the people themselves, whom 
I have invariably found disposed to eriter upon cultivation, as the sole means of maintenance, 

. if sufficient encouragement is offered for the undertaking.) tos o 2197, 6 01" 
* » If the circumstances I have stated are sufficient to show that a change is required in 
the system ef Revenue, and that the prosperity of the country demands that this should take 
lace at an early period, the Governor in Council will be prepared to receive the proposal for 
improvement I am about to submit to his consideration, which ‘involves the abolition of all, 
ot the greatest part of thé numerous cesses levied under a vatiety of names, and the substi-. 
tution in their room of an expedient land-tax or rent.” " 7 nis aL A 
“141. Nothing ean be more, desirable than £o reclaim’ the wild and predatory tribes, by 
attaching them to cultivation, and the testimony of Mr. Marriott on this occasion, is one 
amang many encouraging articles of evidence,-to prove that the project is by no means 
chimerical. . It is important, on many accounts, that encouragement should be given to the 
cultivation of the waste lands. .: Exemption from essessment for the first years s an obvious 
and appropriate means,” The number of years to which the exemption might extend should 
be liberat: This is a cheap and effectual. mode, both of benefiting the people and laying 
_ the foundation of an augmented Revenue, . VU Pa We tus e "t 
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EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bombay, dated the 27th November 1822. coy? i 


37. IN continuation of the subject reported in our Aapan of 19th April 1820%, we 
beg leave to point out the series of correspondence which has passed with the collector in‘ 
the Northern Concan. NEM SA S^ sk cp . 

38. Mr. Marriott’s report upon the state of his district, and the settlement of Revenue 
proposed by him, was submitted under date 11th July 1821-+ That portion of the district’ 
which was ceded by the treaty of Poonah for rupees 13,91,586, he observes, yielded during" 
11 months of 1817-18, beyond the amount for which it wes ceded, rupees 1,539,174; in 
1818-16, rupees 2,23,393; and in 1819-20, rupees 2,23,383 ; the jumma showed an excess: 
of rupees 541,044. In the last of. these yeon a balance of rupees 1,092,137 was outstand-, 
ing, of wbich about rupees 52,000 arose from accumulated cesses, which he had proposed 
should be discontinued as objectionable; and of the remainder he apprehended a consider- 
able portion would require to be remitted, in consequence of the destruction of lives by the. 
epidemic cholera. The particulars of the whole collections and remissions, and of the. 
charges on thia zillah, have been detailed in our annual despatches, ANM 

39. Mr. Marriott considers the right of property in the soil of this zillah tobe indisputably 
vested in Government, with the exception of alienations by specific instruments granted by 
the sovereign, which though they may be, and indeed are, recognised by the British, they 
eed were so by any farmer Government, longer than it suited their convenience to respect 

em ' ; e $ DEM e 
. 40, Mr. Marriott considers the immemorial custom of the country to establish this tenure, 
* perpetual occupancy, if the occupant complies with the demand of Government from the 


land; and what the amount of that demand is, it is solely at the will of the ruling power to . 


determine ;” and that, with this tenure, the holder of land might transfer it, and under 
the Mahratta Government this practice had at least been winked at. * ` 
. 41. He urged further the policy of acknowledging this right of transfer, and suggested 
a proclamation to announce it publicly. Concurring in the desirableness of rendering the 
land saleable, we did not consider the proclamation in the present stage of things likely tu 
produce that effect. i HN Ce 
42. The tenure called gootee or wuttun he considers the sume as meerassy.' Besides this 
there is the chickul and doolundee tenure, under which land is taken only for one season: 
certain at varying rates. . Doolundee also is applied to land cultivated in one Ma by. 
the inhabitant of another on favourable terms; a practice which being objectionable, as 
drawing the cultivators to other lands from their own villages, when there is sufficient) 
equally Progncxe land, has been abolished T. : ert . 
43- The value of the sootee or wuttun lands in the richest districts is stated not to have. 
exceeded six years’ purchase, and enam Janda 10 years’ under the Mahrattas. s, dd 
44- The svstem of Revenue pursued by the Portuguese, who formerly possessed a great 
art of the Northern Concan, was very different from both Mahratta and British. . The: 
anda were divided. into large estates, which were given to Europeans, who merely paid to 


the crown a quit-rent; or rather, perhaps, it should be called a tax on the rent itself of four: ° 


to ten percent. This deducted, the remainder formed the income of these’ large. land-. 
holders, who were denominated fazendars, Besides the above there were certain farms of, 
excise, which, however, altogether yielded but a very small Revenue. . f n 
45. The fazendars thus residing upon their estates, and having to make a small contri- 
bution only to the public Revenue, itis related that the country was in a highly flourishing 
state, which is confirmed by the remains of many splendid public buildings and sumptuous 
mansions of the landholders, some of the latter now standing in places scarcely at all 
cultivated, others on entirely waste land, l ; 5 "PD f 
46. But as the Portuguese system brought all the rent of lands into the pockets of the. 
European landbolders, its effects must have been destructive to the higher order of natives. 


On the other hand, the system, by a mutual recognition of faith, customs and language, 


must have attached the greater part of the people to the interests of the Government. : 
47. When the Portuguese lost the country the European landholders quitted it, and the 

Mahratta Government immediately levied not only the tax formerly paid by the fazendars 

to the crown of Portugal, but also the whole of the rent which had before formed the income : 
of the fazendars. The collector observes, the effect of such a large portion of the produce 
“of the land’ going into the public coffers, instead of being mainly re-expended, as before, 

within and upon the improvement of the estates, was of course to impoverish the country 5 

and this consequence is too fully shown in the state of things past and present. `, 

' 48. In about 23 years following the acquisition §, the Mahrattas contented themselves 
with the above rent and taxes only. They then commenced the rapacious practice of adding 


cess on cess, under several denominations, as is detailed by Mr. Marriott. TH 
: i 49. ims 


* Paragraphs 246 to 260, S bs i 

t Consultations, 22d August 1821, No. 93. " 

i Consultations, gth February 1820, No, 6. ` , 
> $ A.D. 1762-63. : 
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- 49. This practice was of itself quite sufficient to reduce the country to that Tow state of 
poverty in which we found it- The Island of -Bassein is,-however, Ka astraadinety excep- 
tion to this state of things. :Thecauseseems to be this:- =- > ` 

, , 60. The staples of Bassein are sagar-cane and plantains. ^ The cultivation of each is ez- 
tremely expensive, somewhat-hazardous, and requires a constantly floating large ca 


the security of which seems not to have. been materiall i 
Heel kA Or ww ME N e. been materially affected, by the repacity of the 


ital, 
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751. The land ‘assessment may be divided into five general heads z beegourny, dhemp, - 


mogum; ardul and nangut quita koorad. "^ ^^ 


' 52. The first is derived from the terms begah. On each begah of land EE assessment ' 


was made, either in money, kind or tussur; which last was a money, commutation, rome- 


.times taken instead of the raw produce, and which varied according to the pleasure of the’ 


farmers. ` The whole of these were greatly different in different districts, 
* 63+ Dhemp means a piece of land supposed to produce a certain quantity of grain with- 
out reference to its area... For instance, & spot was estimated to yield two candies of grain: 
supposing the Government share was a moiety thereof, then this spot would be called * one 
candy of dhemp.””."' > XR QE ee a OM. : ‘ 
‘64. It is stated; and with apparent probability, to have been a system established by the’ 
Portuguese.’ It prevails iu some part of Bassein division, the soubah of Bellapore, and the 
Turf Antgaó, - ban a p Rr act Spb Shas wy » : ; à nap 
» > 56. The collector concludes, that the original ‘proportion of the gross produce paid by 
the cultivator of dhemp was one moiety thereof, which was paid to the large landholders, 
who therefrom paid his tax to Government, ^ "7 8% 7 7o dot 
56. Mogum (i. é. the mogum gross) waa an assessment in lump, collected in kind or money 
on a spot of land, without reference to any standard given extent thereof, © ~ 
č 57. Ardul was a levy of half the actual gross produce of the land, and consequently fluc- 
tuated in amount each year, according to the state of the crops, ` It applied almost exclusively. 
to land gained by damming out the sea, and the principal grain prodieed on it is black batty’ 
. mtl improved by cultivation, ^ 5,5 52 7 07 ANNA CEA 
"68, Nangur (plough) quita koorad (pick-axe), instead of being put upon the land or pro-' 
duce is an assessment laid upon the plough, which pays different rates in different districts. 
This system only obtains in the jungles, and is not carried to any great extent, ^ «- 
. 69. We beg to refer to the collectar observations upon these d 
, system of beegourny, for the adjustment of which ‘end extension to the lands now taxed on 
< other principles, a survey is required. , He states the latest beegourny survey and assessment 


erent taxes, preferring the 


was made in the Callian division only, upwards of 30 years since, during the administration - 


of Nana Furnavese. * It was acted upon only for 10 years, when the farming system com- 
meneed, which led to the impoverishment and almost ruin of the country. .’ K 

* 60. The farming system has so completely altered the state of the country, that the above, 
gurvey, even if we had it complete, could not now be depended upon as a foundation for an 
assessment, although it might serve as a guide in the rates of assessment. ` E eui 
. 81. Under the orders of goth December 1818, reported in our despatch of 19th April 1820, 
Mr. Marriott had the whole of the Ceded and Conquered Territory surveyed. © 

` 62, The principle of this survey was to ascertain the extent of land in cultivation, in view 
to an assessment, on & general principle, ‘of one-third of the gross produce going to Govern- 
ment; what is susce tible of cultivation ;' the different kinds of culture; and to form them 


into classes; ‘all which he repon under date 11th July 1821, has been done, and may form ' 


a basis for any assessment w 


ich it may be thought proper to adopt. A particular statement 
of the different kinds of lands and their classes shows thi i : 


at there are 3n, 


Cultivation 3) =" = we C4 c» Begahs 236,089 ' 
Arable oe ct a " me m ^ - E 2. ' 59671 


63. The settlement of Revenue most highly spoken of by the natives was that made by 


Sadashew Kessoo, during the administration of Nand Furnavese. It took place 32 years : 


.ago, and extehded over 18 mehala in the Callian’ division. ` The land in each mehal was , 


divided into four classes, which were assigned, at the rates above referred to, the effecta of 
which are stated in the 78th paragraph of the collector's report. ^ NA D 
. 2 64. The principle of the plan roposed by Mr. Marriott is, that one-third of the gross 
produce be assessed in Kind, and four classes of rice land formed, each class being assessed 
at different rates. EUN Obr E MEM 

"65. The same quantum of assessment in kind is proposed to be paid in all the mehals, 

-whether rich or poor but in order to lessen the burthen of the latter, the rates of money 
commutation aré more favourable to these landholders than to those in the richer districts. 

- 66. The bangauet land he proposed to assess by a money payment equal to the aggregate 
beegourny, and the taxes on trees, Ke, to be levied on each begah, letting the holder cul 
tivate whatever he may think proper ; & system which, he states, would be well received by 

- the people. MC MS IPM LN. ` 

6. The moturpha and mooktahe, with the exception of certain very objectionable ones, it 
i proposed sbould remain as at present. 

Un." Considering the state of Poverty to which the country has been reduced, the ied 
recommends such modification of his proposed assessment as to make a deduction 2r da: 
of 12 per cent. on the aggregate jumma on the land, varying the rates in the different. m 
tricts according as the assessment may bear upon them respectively. On these pringIp'e, 
he proposed a settlement should be made for six yeats. 69. The 

735—1lL. j | amg g . 
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69. The Jumma in the Ceded Territory on this system, it is estimated, me hs & thos 
wouldbe -~ - = © © «< (© a Rs 597,140 09 
It was ceded for =- =- n 2-07 =, = ` 1391586 /— Ss 
The jumma, on the same system, from the Conquered Territory is ^. = 


estimated at =e- = = <. |. e le l 49000.;. ^, 


7o. We beg to point out the reply returned to this report®, Before passing an opinion on 
the survey end assessment, additional information which ap eared necessary was called for, 
‘71, The account given of the Mahratta system established the existence of much disorder, , 
and probably of great abuse, and proves that a new survey and assessment were called for by 
the circumstances of the country. In many cases, indeed, à survey assessment, if careful, 
and accurate, can scarcely fail to be attended with advantage; but, at the same time, it is an 
operation, Mr. Marriott was informed, of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. We desired to 
know by what persons, and in what manner, the measurement of the land was performed, 
and to what revisions it was subjected. i NOCERE ; 

7% Whether the classification of the land had been effected with reference to ita fertility 
alone, or whether the distance from the village and other circumstances that increase the. 
expense of cultivation have been taken into account, and likewise how it was ascertained 
that the rate of each class hears a due proportion to the value of the land; and his opinion 
was desired, whether, considering the strictness with which our rates will be applied, the: 
original native division into four classes would be foynd sufficiently minute to suit all 
the differences of soil and circumstances. ` ‘ 2 De 
' g3. He was called on to explain the steps taken to ascertain the (ross produce of each 
class; or, in other words, to show the data on which the assumed produce of each sort of 
laud is founded, and likewise the manner in which the money payments in commutation for, 
grain are fixed; whether with reference to present prices, or to an average of those fora 
given number of years, and if the latter mode has been adopted, the means by which the 
amount of prices at different periods has been fixed. — . oh 

74. The manner in which the assessment has been conducted, whether by the same pers 
sons who conducted the survey or by others, and to what extent punchayets have been em- 
ployed ia the course of it, — — ae oe : 
` 75. It appeared further desirable to know the steps pursued to ascertain the former pay- 
ments of each village or portion of land for a considerable period, and to have information of 
the former and present rent of each village, the average rate per begah of each class under. 
the old system compared with that proposed. . qs Crane. 

76. It further appeared desirable to obtain an explanation in regard to the amount of the 
Land Revenue after the new survey and assessment, exceediag the former amount, notwith- 
standing tbe reduction of rates, without. any increased exaction. ara IL 

77. Mr. Marriott, in a letter of the 10th July}, furnished observations on the reply 
returned to him, and to his explanation we beg to refer, : EE 

78. It appears from them that the persons employed must have been too numerous to, 
admit of the collector'carefully examining the work they performed ; and you will observe, 
that allowing full credit to-the zeal by which Mr. Marriott has been actuated, we have been: 
under the necessity of animadverting on his proceedings in corying on his survey on this 
extensive plan, instead of embracing a perguonah, which he could personally have observed, . 
and extending it as his knowledge and experience bf the fidelity of his surveyors increased, 
Teporting to us at every stage. Aa EA "LT l 

79- For the objections which occurred to certain parts of Mr. Marriott’s proceedings. we 
beg to refer to the Secretary's letter of 31st July, wherein our opinion of the effects to be 


Seri are pointed out, the evil of forcing the: different descriptions of land into a few ` 
cl. 


asses to be assessed at a fixed rate, and the instability of any settlement not made with the 
peer assent of the village authorities, and the great hody of the ryots, which appeared to 
particularly expedient în the Northern Concan, where the atate of public records is stated 
to be very defective. A : CO EE " -— fe ges 
8o. The survey, however, in its present state, will no doubt prove of great utility, as the 
means of fixing an equitable scale of assessment for the district. _ If the land measurement, 
alone should prove correct, a great atep will have been accomplished towards the attainment , 
of that object; but we do not conceive that the system can at once be acted on throughout, 
the whole collectorate without considerable dangef. We have therefore directed the col- 
lector, in the first instance, to introduce it into oné pergunnah, or such extent of country as ; 
he may be able personally to euperintend, and enjoined him to be careful to receive all, 
complaints of the natives that may occur upon the introduction of the system, and to trans- 
mit them at the end of the season, with his owa opinion on each head of complaint, for our 
consideration. NS i au ER UMEN 
81. At the same time that this trial is making in one pergunnah, we have directed that 
the measurement and classing of the lands should be gone over again in a few villages in 
each of the other pergunnahs of the district, the proceedings of the former survey not being 
communicated to the persons to be thus employed that the assessors should not be the; 
same persons by whom the land is measured, and that they should be directed to consult the 
natives as to the classing of the lands, resorting to punchayeta from the neighbouring villages 
" à ; Y to 


"IN . 


: ° Consultations, 22d August 1821, No, 33. 
» : + Ibid, gust July 1822, No, 3t. 
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to adjust differences. ` The proceedings of the punchayets should be open to the inspection 
of the superior officers whom he may employ to superintend and check, the operations of the 
first assessors, and should ultimately be aybject to his own revision and decision. These 
proceedings will enable us to pronounce on the correctness of the survey and usseasment, 
and either to:direct. such fresh inquiries as may seem necessary, or to proceed with confi- 
dence on the data already furnished. . "8 Er $ 


, © 8$. Jt ia probable that in this revision by tha collector 8 considerable reduction will be ` 
' made from the estimates by the'assessor 3. 


ut we have great doubts of the expediency of 
a further reduction.of 19 per oent. on the assessment, after the revision in the collector’s 
cutcherry shall have been,completed. Having suggested the proceedings of Sir T. Munro* 


“as a guide to Mr. Marriott, it appeared Tevesriry ta point out to him, that the reduction 


d pee in the subsequent stages of his progress 


Sir T. Munro did not exceed from ong- 
alf to one-and-a-half per cent., although the. Government Revenue on his assessment 
amounted to one-half of the produce, whioh in that proposed for the Northern Concan only 


HE. 
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amounted to-one-third.' We should ‘not object to any reduction that may. be absolutely - 


necessary to remove inequalities which may be detected after the assessment is completed ; 


: but we are desirous that the amount should be as small ag possible, as well to avoid an unne- 


* 


«essary sacrifice of the public Revenne, as to prevent the manifold inconveniences that would 
arise from any great disproportion between the mter of assessment in the Northern Conoya 
and in the adjoining distzicta; sherry igo hn 7 


83. We cannot but regret the delay which these revisions must occasion in the final intro- 


* duction of an improved Revenue systemy but your Honourable Court will concur with us, 


- that the superior accuracy and stability which will accrue from thea 


- than compensate for the-loss of many seasons. j oy e pore onu bina Pn 
84. Mr. Marriot replied to these orders}, but no new instructions appeared to be requisite 
dn consequences FETS ore bor be ur nir ee vm EN Yoa 
0m c SI Eau ds astu pede c a aab usto; depen 
—— RR RR An —————— 
me we Deda Bb ai dome sn d gout ea er hs tet 
wi : D TM ` TE ME 
apot pb e nl ` _, Appendix, No, Ue ea, E Hugo 
A « e ——— DEC 


* that all means of rendering their property as valuable as possible shoul 


` ductive soils in his own village.” 


EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay, dated the 4th May 1825. 


Letter from, dated 27th November 1822, para.” °” Para. 43. Tar general instructions appli- ` 
37 ta 84.—lteport of the collector on the Re» cable to the circumstances here brought 
venue affairs of the Northern Concan. 7 ... 5 s under pur notice have been, in some degree, 

Wo 2... anticipated in paragraphs 134 and 141 of 

our despatch, dated 13th February 1822. ae e ez 
- 44. In this territory also we observe that there is a class of proprietary ryots who possess’ 
an hereditary title to certain portions of land, subject to the condition of paying the Govern- 
yent demand ; and that there is another class of ryots who cultivate the lands of other per-. 
-sons or lands of the Government under specific agreements, sometimes for one year, and 


` sometimes for a longer pericd. | 


45. What is degirable with respect to the first clase is, that the demand of Government 
should not press upon them too heavily ; that their rights should be eed | rotected ; and 
e conceded to. 
them, c7 7. EE 
48. It is evidently with a view tó the, latter object that the right of transfer should be 
clearly established. The free circulation of property tending to its improvement, both as: 
regards the State and the individual, should be favoured, whenever preponderating inconve- 
nience in the particular instance does not render it necessary that an exception should be 
made. 2 . : « 
i. With respect to the other closs, who cultivate the lands of others on terms mutually 


* ing of these bargains, because the convenience of the parties is likely in this way-to be most 


effectually consulted. The principal consideration connected with such temporary contracts 
is, that the parties should be fully protected against any infringement of them, and have au 
adequate remedy against any fraud which may have been practised in their formation. You 
considered the-cultivation of the land in one village by the inhabitants of another to be 
objectionable, when." drawing the ‘cultivators to other lands from their own villages, where 
there was sufficient equally productive land,” and you accordingly abolished the practice. 


' You, however, subsequently had occasion to explain to the collector, on 21st August 1821, 


that your orders were not intended to prohibit the ryots of a village in which the first clasa 
of land might be cultivated from engaging in the cultivation of the same description of land 
ina neighbouring village, which might otherwise remain unoccupied; and you observed, 
that “ it was better; both for the Government and the ryot, that he should cultivate this last 
land (namely; land of the first-class) than that ‘he should waste his labour on the less pro- 
B phe s A I NEM 


j 
t 


* See Revenue Papers, vol. i p. 115. . 
A. Consultations, 18 September, No. 41; aad gth Cctober 1822, 
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a precautions will more ` 
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agreed upon, it 1s desirable that the utmost possible freedom should be'allowed in the forme ` 


. 
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x 48. We are inclined to suspen any interposition on this, subject, as an unnecessa 
Appendix, No. 127. restriction on the free agency of the ryots. When the inhabitants of a village leave its 
pers lands, they may be supposed to do so because ghey can turn their labour to better account 
Landed Tenures on the lands of another village, either from the comparative barrenness of their own soil, or 
aud Revenue — because they think themselves subject to undue exaction, in some shape or other, in their 
Settlements, own village. s 4 M Peer $ 
49. The circumstance mentioned, that the Portuguese Government divided the territory ` ` 
into large estates, which they gra nted to Europeans, and that in this situation the country. 
was highly flourishing, is a fact of importance; and we desire that as much information as 
can be collected for its elucidation may be transmitted fous > T f 
50. We know not any general rule on which you can uniformly rely on the assessment of the 
land, while you are still so little acquainted with its resources, The demand of a fixed 
portion of the gross produca ig liable to the strongest objections. — Your proceedings must 
for a time be experimental ; aod the great care necessary during this interval of uncertainty 
- js, that the assessment may rather stop short of the full amount. than go in any instance. 
:beyond it. The survey effected by Mr. Marriott, imperfect though it must be, has no doubt 
added to your information, and will eid the collector in forming an estimate of the actual - 
value of the lands, We approve of the practical course which you suggested for enabling 
-you to judge of the general peared of the survey, and we are of opinion that great advan. 
tage may be derived from the emp orient of punchayets whenever differences shall arise 
-between the Government officers and the ryots in the formation of assessments. The 
„instructions in detail which you have given for ascertaining facts of importance, and for 
: deferring extensive changes till information on whicli they can be satisfactorily grounded is 
obtained, have our full approbation ; and we have only to add, what we trust you will care- 
fully, bear in mind, that while the administration remains to such a degree arbitrary and 
unconfined by roles as it necessarily is in territories newly acquired, the utmost vigilance of 
the superintending authorities is required, as constituting almost the onl check against « 
abuse. The very considerable augmentation of the Revenue, compared with its estimated 
value at the period of the cession, is highly creditable to Mr. Marriott's management . 
(numerous vexatious taxes having been abolished at his suggestion), provided the assess- 
ment regulated by the proportion of a supposed third of the produce of the country, is really 
moderate, 3 : $ E : 3 
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Appendix, No, 138. * EXTRACT Revenue Letter from Bombay, dated the 23d February 1823, 
Revenue Letter ` 14. Tue average of the collections on the land in the years 1816-17, |- ` : 
from Bombay, 1817-18 and 1819, was ~ > = - .-..- = ‘=. Rs | 412,086 219 
23 Feb, 1899. : , . ; tc ui : 
Malwan and Fort Victoria united, in 1818-19 - =` = . =| 10675576 3 32 
..InaBig-20 © =, ecoa e 27-7 85 2 -big20i54 3 25 


. ' Difference '- - - Rs| 2,52,577 3.93 


E] 


Owing to an advantageous sale of Revenue grain in 
the past year - = = = - =` Rs. 195882. o 66 
Ditto to extend cultivation in 1819-20 - — - = 23250 3 46 
Ditto to the cession of some villages by the rajah - s 
of Sawunt Warree in 1819-20 * e -. -.39444.3 8 


LI 


x ' 


* * 
ca H 


| 1,652,577 '8 93 


. 


Collections on account of the above demand within the year :— 


Malwan and Fort Victoria united, in 1818-19 - — -, = Rs. 
In 18ig-20 - - - a - LI Ao sie 


1931643 0604 ' 
1320,54 3°25 


.Yncrease. » « « Rs. 988,511 -2 GL 


from which it appears the whole was realized within the year without any remissions, 


152 The balance of Land Revenue on 1st May 1819, on account of | , 
years prior to that date, was = =- = - - = .. Rs 40,434- 0 49 
Recovered in 1819-20 = a - 7.4 2. . on 37639 ! 3 

: nisu ced 


Balance on the 1st May 1820 - - =~ = = %. Baf 6 
to be recovered in the pieeent official year. i VADE 


; ye . 16. The 
DIM f ana a CMM MN Ret d 


. Political: Consultatiuns, 1820, No. it: and 15th March 1820, 
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16. The Sayer demand averaged 


' Malwar and Fart Victoria united, i in n 1818-19 - 


AEN er eo ue 


n 


"Arising from more toddy trees drawn, and an extended sal 
whole of which was collected within the year, 


- - 


` Increase > ~ 


* 47. The Sayer balances of years prior to 1818-19 were - 


Collected in 1818-19 


/ Outstanding on the 10th of May B20 25 o (4 


: E am liquidated in the present official year. ` 


.. 18. The land customs in the last official year, amounting to - Rs 


‘were recovered during the year. 
p: ? 


In 1818-19 + 
eee B 1819-20 -> 


- 20, The average rs the agai in collecting the Land and Saye 
* ‘Revenues i in the years 1816-17, 1517-18, and Te Re. 


QU 3 In 1818419 = 
n tcc In 1819-20 -= 
nA Rügen. TRASEE A Se 2h 
e Owin 
35 inia collector, 1819-20 


- 19. The Doi of the demands from the three branches was 


- - me - 


- - «a fe ^ 


Increase. - - 


- 


f. me 


- - - € - 


$ 


to the appointment of a second assistant 


. Ditto to a greater establishment-having been en- 
. tertained in the Conquered . Tenoniei in the 


past official year ~ 


. To bep in the arrack and tobacco establish- 


ment ` 


. The charges of 1819-20. - 


bear on the Land and Sayer Revenue sof the year | 


at the rate of 9,221 'decls. per cent. 


NE The charges on Land Customs 


,* bear on the receipts 


- - - 


at the rate of 9,251 decls. per cent... - 
S 22. Three years’ average of the charges asians was 


In 1818-19 - 
In 1819-20 - 
m aa a 4 


, D 


. E The paidion ai charitable allowances 


So. In1818419 - 
. 1n.181g-20. -- 


s D 
ae . 


"some pensions having been ‘discon 
. 


24. The total eiu in the Southern Concan 


In 1818-19 were 
. In 1819-20 - 


- ^ - 


- t^ - - 


Difference. - - 


- - 


Decrease - - 


ie Increase -4 - Rs 
Rs. 9,900 ao 


18189 3 73 
` 8,905 


. 


.[u o * HL 
REVESNUR. 
- Rs, 861 
5 ENT Appendix, No, 158. 

" : 
NUS E st eee 3 t Revehue Letter 

, dg from Bombay, 
- Rs. 1 65 $3 Feb. 1823, 


47,360 


e of spirits, tobacco, &oc., the , 


"MVoRas|c 969 1 "E 
+ 07. 523 2 50 
- Rs. 445 307 
Lcd 
70443 3 75 


- Rs 14,36,918 273 
- =| 16,07,299 3 06 
- R&| 3.70381 0 33: 


60,711 3 94 
109,724 2 38 
1,441,419 2 07 

PRMÓMM—MÀY 
31,994 2 69 


1 96 
Re31994 3 69 
2 07 
0 31 


141,719 
15,368,857 


6,516 
| 70442 


5,862 


151,062 1 45 
10,326 0 85 

737 9 59 
pnan—— 


28400 2 


66,494. 
53,992 


tinued from discovering the titles to be defective: 


eg ee a Rej 187281 2o 
= za - S - = m 2,12,554 1 17 
* P quocum mn 
Increase - - - Rs 25,272 2 26 
. f 
4n = 25. The : 
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224 ` a 
25. The important augmentation of the Revenues of this discrict, as exhibited in the pre- 


Appendix, No. 188. ceding paragraphs, your Honourable Court will be gratified to learn has not been effected 


Landed Tenures 
and Revenue 
Sotrlementa, 


by en increase of assessment, The assessment has remained, with little variation, as it 
was found on our first bceupying the territory; angt the grain rental has hitherto, accord- 


ing to immemorial usage, been received in kind, in strict conformity to the custom of the . 


Concan. 0 t 
26. Fully sensible, however, of the advantages attending a money commutation, the col- 


lector spared no effort to induce’ the ryots to come to an equitable settlement; but the very 
fluctuating state of the market deterred them, and it was found impracticable to effect a 


commutation without making grenter sacrifices than the circumstances seemed to warrant; . 


the Revenue was, therefore, collected in kind, and sold when the price of corn was at the 
highest *. t nu : i . Us 
The estimated official value of the grain was - - + Rs. 444,691 1 85 
The actual sale price - - =- =- = = = = 707,104 3 84, 


a 


* + 


Realizing an advantage of - =- = = = =: Rs. 2,62,13 1 09 


or more than one-half beyond what, on an average of seasons, can be fairly expected. The . 


remainder of the increase of Revenue, which has arisen principally in the Land Customs and 
the Sayer branch, shows at least that thecondition of the district is Not retrograding, especi- 
ally if it be considered that several vexatious and oppressive sources of Revenue ‘have been 
from time to time abolished T. . . 

27. Proceeding to an elucidation of the nature of the tenures and system of village 
management, the collector explains that from the Apla to Salsee mehals, the southern bounds 
of the late Peishwa’s possessions, the villages are either termed coolaruggee or khotekee. 
In the former, each cultivator is understood to stand assessed at a certain fixed rental on 
the public records, beyond which nothing can be properly levied of him; whilst in the 
khotekee villages, though a khote or head of a village can only levy a particular sum from 
one particular class of ryots, yet with others either occupying new lands, or renting the 
khote's own, he may make what bargain he pleases; and this naturally leads toan explana- 
tion of the ohly two descriptions of tenures generally prevalent in this zillah, namely, the 
first, dharecurree, and the second, urdhélee. ` , 

28. The former of these seems very nearly to correspond with the meerassy of the Deccan, 
for he cannot be dispossessed as long as he makes good his payments according to the cus- 
tom of the country; and if he cannot acteally sell, he may unquestionably mortgage his 
property, though it is generally believed he may even dispose of it, which the ardhelee can- 
not; and if the dharecurree throws up his lands and emigrates, but returns after a very long 
but not very accurately defined period, he may resume possession, though if the lapse of 
years be enormous, at some sacrifices (also not well defined) to the actual occupant, The 
khote, moreover, ought not of right to exact from the dharecurree one day's labour in eight, 
which is customary with the other tenure, the khote allowing the labourer daily one seer of 
grain, and keeping him at work abuut eight hours, . 

29. The urdhelee ryot is on the footing with the oopree elsewhere. He is the tenant 
of the khote, or of some other holder of land, as the case may be. He cannot either sell or 
mortgage what he occupies, because it of right belongs to another, and he only bolds it by 
sufferance. He may be dispossessed, either by the owner choosing to take the land into 


his own hands or to assign it to some one else, though this latter course would be considered * 


a hardship if the ryot regularly fulfilled his engagements. Those engagements are, however, 
mostly annual, and it is therefore obvious the owner of the land might easily effect an 
ejectment by raising his demands till the land would not be worth the cultivation. The 
urdhelee ryot who may cultivate rice land generally pays his landlord half the produce in 
kind, adjusted either by agreement or actual measurement at the period of harvest; and as 
the Government assessment is bardly ever so high, a gain, orin other words, a rent remains 
to the landlord, that is to say, the landlord enjoys the difference between the half produce 
of the field let out to the urdhelee ryot and the Revenue due from that field to the State. 
The urdhelee ryot is regarded as every way inferior to the dharecurree (meerassy or inheri- 
tor), but in none more so than in the obligation he is under of giving his services in aid of 
the head of the village one day in eight, as above explained, This had been, on our taking 
possession of the country, partially extended to the dharecurree also, through the encroach- 
ment of the heada of villages, consequent to the corruption and imbecility of the preceding 
Government: It has, however, been positively forbidden, and this exaction of service is 
now generally confined to that class on which alone it ought to fall. ‘ 

30. Besides those two descriptions of tenures there are, of course, many holders in enam, 
seringeun, Kc. These holders stand in relation to the ryots merely us stands the Govern- 
ment in other villages ; but the ryots themselves will be found in all alienated villages, as 
everywhere else, either dharecurrees or urdbelees, the enamdar,, seringamdar, &c., merely . 
Teceiving from the ryots that which, but for the alienation, the Government itself would have 
collected. 


31. Instead 


T rm i a a a m 


* Consultations, 31st January 1821, No, 5. 
T Ibid., 14th July 1819, No. 30s and 1st November 1819, No. 49. 
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ar Instead of the appellation of patells, so common in almost every other part of Indi ——— 
to the heads of villages, that of khote is i P S ; 
‘exists; but.if they ever’ possessed, as ma [Gs p be di. pane die: vapor cM 
merged in the khote, and the patel n Y T eae » much power, it has long wholly 
other cultivators, excepting some certain Lu 2 anything, to tuin guah him from the Herne rr 
* house-tax, carsaee, &c,, and no such municipal village ear ss Ctemption from the — Ur PE 
T " A T ici pal village establishment as the “l . 93 Feb, 1822. 
Mises bea, Spey iier ker at mae dede 
i Solkurdee, and the whole Revenue: sett t and 1 
` the accounts, both between himself and the ryot, and himself ibunt pement of 
fore of necessity been concentrated in the kk 2 nho, ae ra, and Government, Eua there- 
y te, wl 
may rather be viewed as the farmer of the fen Revenue Hi d o vill pore aaa mph. 
seal the mere agent or receiver of Government. pee rae my Nike se patel 
32. The origin of the khotes is not easily to be traced; it is beli i 
duced along with a grain renta], no longer Birk pd i Hie PA = ih ag 
33- The principal benefit arising from the in titution i Siewert uer 
g ) stitution is the facility with which through 
them the Revenues are collected ; for the more respectable of them are capitalists, wh ls 
out money in bringing new lands into cultivation, and may be considered "s a description Y 
yooo R ue "UE Es du 
34. They may be separated into two distinct classes, th a ^ 
themselves, an the sircarres. of the latter it is not ibid is bed ahaa M they 
are ape at any time to be dispossessed by Government; though, should they have lone 
PaA their situations, their removal, if for no fault; would be considered an pngracious and 
measure. Lil ] x 
35. The wuttundar khotes, on the contrary, maintain that they possess an hereditary 
Z : : "y, ereditar 

: VUA ae right, and that they cannot be dispossessed ; and thers s this strong point A 
Hr ole that ko he late Government they frequently pawned; and even sometimes 

Poe heira ces. : e o d inhabitants, however, of the N orthern Concan ridicule the com- 

of wuttundar an khote as terms irreconcilable, maintaining the khote means on! 

farm or contract, and that to designate a man an hereditary contractor is an absurdity. We 
respectfully refer to a report of the commissioner in the Deccan regarding the origin and 
office of khote, in materially differing from Mr. Pelly’s description *, 

` 36. ie the villages.are rather, in point of fact, in farm than otherwise, can hardly be 
questioned. The custom of the country was to take surveys bf an entire talooka, erhaps 
once in seven years. The Revenue. settlement thus made was to stand fixed till the next 
survey, the period of which was, however, seldom if ever defined. If more land than that 
whereat the village was assessed at these surveys was brought into cultivation, or if land 
became waste, the khote always bore the gain or loss, as the case might be; but the 
Revenue settlement of a single village was néver alone altered, and everything remained 
fixed till a new measurement took place. This-was the theory, but the practice was often 
different. The rapacious farmers under the late Peishwa’s administration were often in 

, place only for one year, and they consequently found no time or funds to spare for the slow 
and expensive process of remeasuring their districts: they therefore used, instead of this, to 
defer the survey, and get a douceur from the villages yielding the greatest profits to the 
khotes; but these advantages never appeared in the public accounts, Moos 

37. Immediately on taking possession of the country, the collector's attention was drawn 
to a system so unequal in its operations, and he suggested a survey by natives as a remedy t; 
but from further experience and a better knowledge of what the country had suffered during 
the war, particularly from the ramoosses under the pretended Chittoor Sing in the Severn- 

* droog and Anjenwell districts, where the greatest errors in assessment prevailed, he became . 
satisfied that the proper season for a survey had not arrived, and that it would be wiser to, 
wait a year, and sacrifice a little Revenue, than to distress a country by too much precipita- 
tion which had already suffered materially. This forbearance is reported to have been: 
attended with the best effects, for the Revenue in those talookas is always easily and punc- 
tually collected, and they seem the most prosperous of all, : - ; 
` "d The reasons, however, for deferring the survey which obtained in 1818 are now no 

longer in force, and we have sanctioned the employment of native surveyors in the Anjen- 
well and Severndroog talookas, to which the collector or his head assistant may confine their 
superintendence, when a settlement should be made for five years, au interval affording him 
time to collect a body of information sufficient to determine whether any materially different 
system should be instituted, . The collector is, however, of opinion, that for some years at 
least the customs of the country in Revenue matters should be closely adhered to, excepting 
in so far as may relate to the abolition of oppressive and improper impostas, «ind the correct- 
ing of abuses. , The land can be measured, classed and assessed according to the immemorial 
usage of the country; and whilst this will give no discontent, a novel, though perhaps on 

E Yi g gü perhap 
the whole more equitable plan, will be sure to produce it. The ryots will be benefited, 
because the extent of the demands on each individual will thus become accurately defined, 
and easily ascertained in the collector's office if wrong be done them; whilst the inatitu- 
tion of tullatees, as the survey proceeds, will improve the state of things, as much as 


* 


it: 


, 


* Consultations, 28th February 1821, No. g9. ` . 
* + Ibid, 24th January 1821, No.4. Vide Mr. Pelly's letter, dated 18th December 1820, paras. 
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it seems at this juncture safe to attempt. By aiming at too much, mischief rather than good 
may follow: With these matters, perhaps, the most cautious measures are the best. . Us 

59. A correction of the assessment, and a restoration to Government of their undisputed 
tights, now fraudulently withheld by the khotes, would no doubt be ‘unacceptable to the 
latter, though the ryot would benefit by the arrangement. At present the villagers are geng- 
rally much in debt to the khotes; and as the ryots can neither read nor write, they are of 
course wholly at the mercy of the former, for there are few culcumees, as before noticed, to 
correct the accounts between them. The inhabitants of the Concan have, however, one 
great advantage, namely, the village expenses are trifling, and they have few, if any, village 
o From the foregoing description your Honourable Court will perceive, that the khotes 
very much resemble the smaller class of zemindars in Bengal; we have therefore pressed upon 
the collector, as the first object that should engage his attention, the very great importance 
of early and minute inquiry into the rights and interests of all the agricultural classes, 
whether in regard to the State or to each other, — — oo 

41. We have enjoined the exercise of due caution in ca ig into effect the measureg 
contemplated in the goth paragraph, that “the undisputed rights of Government, now 


. fraudulently withbeld by the khotes," may not be demanded till their equity be completely 


established; and have desired hira:to examine into the most correct information and 
accounts that can be procured of the internal management of the country under the Mahratta 
government, as the hest ground to proceed upon. 2l . un 

42. The principal part of the esculent grain produce of this zillah consists of rice: the 
rest is principally naglee and warree, both grown on dry lands. The collector estimates that 
the Government does not take to itself more than one-third of the actual gross produce; and. 
if so, the entire quantity grown may be about 90,000 candies, a small produce, it must be 
allowed, for a surface of 7,000 square miles: Still, on viewing the face of the country, 
which to a cursory observer presents little Jess than bare hills, rocks, ravines, jungle and 
mountains, the surprise is rather that there is so much than that there is no more. ' 
` 43. Of the aggregate grain produce four-fifths is at least rice; and besides the naglee ^ 
and warree above mentioned, other grain is grown for making oil and feeding cattle, but little 
grain and no wheat is planted. There are many gradations of rice land assessed at different 
rates, according to their quality. The best, which also grows sugar-cane, turmirick, ginger, 
dal, &c. is termed mulkund zumeen; the worst is the karn zumeen, or land heretofore 


` inundated with salt-water, and still impregnated with saline matter, There are, moreover, 


some small tracts which produce double crops by irrigation in the fair season, though thia 
system of husbandry is not carried on to any considerable extent. — “os 
44. The entire zillab is separated into nine grand divisions or talookas, the northern and 
southern boundaries of which are generally some very considerable river. Each of these 
talookas yield from about rupees 40,000 to rupees 2,00,000 of Revenue unnually, and ig 
made up of several smaller districts termed mehals, tuppahs, maumlehs and turups. The 
number of these latter in each talookà varies according to circumstances from five to twelve. 
The highest amount of Revenue of these minor divisions is about rupees 50,000; the smallest 
about rupees 12,000; In no instance, however, has any change been made in the ancient 
boundaries of divisions. * Se aT 7 
45. Over each of the talookas is placed a native of respectability, on a salary in no instance 
exceeding rupees 200 per mensem, nor falling beneath rupees 150, who is entrusted with the 
collection of the Revenue and the maintenance of the police within his district, and is in - 
constant direct correspondence with the collector and magistrate, from whom,‘ or thé 
assistants, he alone receives his orders, Under him are placed a competent establishment 
of carcoons and peons to conduct the business of the talooka, which, besides the police 
duties, consists in expediting the collections, seeing that all the inferior servants within the 
divisions do their duty, auditing and examining the mehalcurrees" accounts, and preparing 
the whole for monthly transmission to the huzzoor eutcherry. The mehaleurries having 
charge of the mehals, tuppas, &c., receive their orders through the head of the division, and 
render their accounts to him. "hey are assisted in their several mehals, &c., by a ploper. 
proportion of carcoons and peons, who are all alike employed in Revenue and police details. 
They are all either Brahmins, Mussulmans or Purvoes, who have been mingled as much as 
possible in each mehal. . : : REPRE 
46. The monthly accounts, after having been examined and prepared according to the - 
prescribed form at the principal station in the talooka, are sent into the Huzzoor cutcherry, - 
where they are examined aud finally made up for transmission to the office of account at 
the Presidency. : Ul 
47. We beg to refer your Honourable Court to an alphabetical list; of villages, mehals, 
&vc. sent in on this occasion by the collector, wherein are distinguished by letters of refer- 


ence those in which other states or chieftians hold shares from those in the undivided pos- 
session of the British. There are 2,249 4 villages in all; but there are very few of them 
that consist of more than a cluster of thetched mud huts, entirely open to every irruption of 
banditti, and little capable of defence, even if the inhabitants possessed the spint and energy 
of the Deccan or Guzerat villages. On the contrary, however, they look to the Government 
for every thing, and if not wholly protected by it, yield up themselves and property, a-pag» 
sive sacrifice to every gang that may attack them. : . ! 
48. Mr. Pelly has laid before us* the result of @ census of the Concan, from: which he 
- : states 


nu—-—-————— s — Á— -— M M 


* Consultations, 24th January 1821, No. 4. 
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; j ; 
states the population at 640,854. A detailed chumeration of th i i ree 
040,057. e castes, 
be found in the proceedings referred to. The larger divisions are as follow eas ANI Appendix, No, 128, 
aa D: Housed. ) Population: Revenue Leier 
indoos - - sR ale ag! E - B ; ; rem Hoinliny, 
Portuguese - -> «ee t T E ui 23 Feb. 1919, 
SWR RU S Eo UE eT Cer vac Ogame ho ue ue i 6 
* Mussulmans To 7 7 7 7963 - c = . ian 
D 431,624 640,875 
being to one, square mile 91,550 decls, : 
Males under 14 years = - . . . &. . 
Males abore ditio 2 7 a a « . . MA 
Females under 15 year ae ee ‘a 79,784 dish 
Females above ditto oe + ^ + 996,889 
| eea 905,606 
z Sa dra i 
640,857 
AAT xc eer 


. The number of ploughs is stated tobe ^ - - - . « . 55,535 
And the bullocks and buffaloes employed in agriculture - a 120,089 


49. The eollector has added an estimate of the total expenses of the consumption of the 
whole inhabitants ; and allowing per day one seer and a quartet of grain, at 20 rupees pef ‘ 
candy, to each person, three bundred bundles of straw for the thatching of each house, and 
five rupees per annum for the miscellaneous expenses of each person, he calculates the 
amount to be rupees 1,30,1 2,570. i 

50. Considerable difficulties will be experienced in constructing roads of a convenient 
breadth and durable character, At present they are little siiore then paths, excepting near 

_ the sea coast, where at many of the most precipitous places and difficult points hewn stone 
steps of an easy ascent have been constructed, mostly at the expense of private individuals, 
Some of these being injured, we have called for a report on the damage, and an estimate of 
the sums required for their repair. ; : AN í . 

51. There is a remarkable bridge at Nagotna, built about 240 years back by a Mussuk 
man, named Khawzie Allawooddeen, of Choul, at a cost of about three lacs of rupees *. 

52. lt has been constructed of admirable stoné masonry, but a lapse of a great number of 
years without being repaired, and its anriual immersion in brackish water by the rise of the 
river in the monsoon, have materially injured it, and considerable repairs are requisite. , It 
is a very importent work, and in the high road leading through the very centre of the Com 
can. Coashlening this work as deserving attention, we ordered tlig engineer to inspect and 
report on it. Though the collector apprehended it could not be thoroughly repaired unless 
at a heavy outlay, we are persuaded your Honourable Court would be unwilling to allow it 
tu become useless. | "E i TS 

53. The executive engineer having reported+ that a temporary repair, estimated at 
rupees 2,590. #. 64. will enable it to stand a number of years, we have sanctioned thet 


outlay. "os 
Appendix, No. 129. * 
EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay, dated the 4th May 1825. Appendix, No. 129 
Letter from, dated 23d February 1822, para. Para. 5. Tue Land Revenue in 1820-21 Bivens Lus 


* 44 to 53.—hRevenue accounts of the Southern is less by one lac and a half of rupees than to Bomba 
Concan for 1819-20 contrasted with 1819-20, in the preceding year. This diminution is 4 Me ihe 
and the collector's report; also para. 13 to $4 of ascribed to a very low price of grain. In y r2. 
letter 27th November 1822, relating to the ac- other respects these results are highly sátis- 


counts of 3820-21, factory; more especially as you assuré us : 
that the increase of Revenue is not owing to increase of assessment, and the produce a 
i 


* A bridgé at Nagothá, which it would be desirable to keep op. 


Ft. In. » 
Length - - - - - = = = 480 0 
- Breadth within parapet - + - - = 99 
| Spanofmainarch - = =< © = = 7 9 
2 fe 1 


Height from the bottom of the river 
t Consultations; 34th July 1821, No. 26. 
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"Land Customs and Sayer indicates increasing means of consumption among the body of the 
pe. iis Ente d by observing in your proceedings pen as well of your attention tọ 
the concerns of the district committed to your care, as of sound judgment in the measures 
which you sanctioned or recommended. : ; ! x 

7. Though it is of much importance, when racticable, to collect the Revenue in money, , 
we admit the propriety of your yielding, in this instance, to the cireumstances which op- g 

sed it. : 
uri The report which, in obedience to your judicious instructions, the collector 'fur- 
nished relative to the tenures of the land, the system of village management, and other 
points of importance, contains information which, though incomplete and unavoidably so, is 
of great value. : : A 

9. We see that here, as in most other parts of India, there is a class of proprietary ryots 
and a class of non-proprietary, and that the latter cultivate the ground chiefly as tenants of 
the former. We observe, also, that under preceding governments the Revenue was col- 
lected in two modes. In one class of villages, each cultivator stood assessed at a particular 
amount, which, if we correctly understand your words, limited and fixed the demand to be 
made upon him. In another class of villages the Revenue was realized through a middleman, 
called a khote, who acts as headman and farmer of the village; and of whom you say, that 
though he is limited in his demands to a particular sum from the proprietary ryots, he may 
form what bargain he pleases with the rest, and that he is even entitled to exact from them 
one day’s labour in eight for his own advantage. À 2 

10. You seem sufficiently aware of the vee of the information yet furnished to 
us respecting the rights and authority of these khotes. We can by no means rest satisfied 
that the interests of the villagers, or of any pomo of them, should remain without protec- 
tion against the exactions of such a class of men; and we recommend it to you in a most 
particular manner, not only to ascertain and protect the existing right of the ryots, but to 
ameliorate their situation, and relieve them from any claims which operate upon them severely 
or oppressively. If any privileges of the khotes are inconsistent with the required arrange- 
ments, it may be equitable to allow compensation for the Joss of even a hurtful privilege, 
the right to which is well established or of long standing; but in all cases it is necessary to 
put an end to the causes of abuse, and to powers which can be exercised only to the dis- - 
advantage of the community. The course of measures which, according to the 38th para- 
graph of your letter, you propose to pursue, merit approbation. A compliance with the 
customs and inclinations of the people, when they are not incompatible with good order and 
good government, and a cautious procedure even when the removal of a custom ia desirable, 
ought, as you propose, to be united with active endeavours for ascertaining and securing 
the rights both of Government and of individuals. Where the people are in circumstances 
so wretched, that “ a man wearing a decent turban or ever so coarse a dress attracts one's, 
attention as being above the lower orders,” great moderation in fixing, and great lenity in 
levying the assessment, are indispensably necessary. I NE. 

11. As it is here that you have referred to the letter of the commissioner in the Deccan, 
in which he comments on the proposal of the collector in the Northern Concan to form a 
body of hereditary zemindars, with a fixed assessment and powers of police, we shall here 
express shortly what we have to remark upon this subject. Having had much experience 
of evils of a very serious nature arising from the interposition of an order of men between 
the proprietary cultivators and Government, with fixed hereditary rights and interests 
separate from those of the ryots, we not only concur in the reasons which appeor to have 
determined you to reject the proposal of Mr. Marriott, but regard in general the existence 
of a body of middlemen of this description as a source of greater inconvenience than advan- 
tage, complicating the questions of property in land, and rendering it exceedingly difficult 
to protect the cultivator, whose proprietary rights are the first in order as well as im- 
portance, ; 
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l Letter from, dated 27th November 1822, para. Para. 60. Tnzsrwre interesting documents, 
190 to 212, 224 to 238, 250 to 260, and 273 to and suggest many reflections, of which we can 
oon MON of the collectors and the commis- introduce but a selection here. One thing 
perd Po t Revenue administration of Can- Jas given us particular satisfaction, and that 
for falie 122) an] canugger, and the Carnatic, ig, the evidence herein afforded of the zeal 
for fuslies 1229 and 1230. d im . À z " 

i . : , nd ability with which the difficult adminis- 
tration of these new and disorganized provinces has been conducted, and the progress which 
is making in that knowledge of important facts on which all arrangements for their future 
Prosperity must proceed. 

61. With regard to the agricultural population, the classes into which they are divided, 
and the rights which, considered in a general point of view, belong to them, we have stated 
in preceding paragraphs of this desp tch all that the subject at present seems to require. 

, 62. We highly approve the cautious manner in which you and your subordinate Tunc- 
tionaries have resolved to proceed in ascertaining the extent of the rights of Government to 
. . the 


*. 


the produce of the land, in detecting concealments, and -adjnstin 


X 
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; ; inequalities, is un- 
doubtedly advisable to leave things very much on the established footing, ently Nes 
te more cms d evils, till you Noe 80 far acquired a knowledge of the circumstances 
as to have assurance that you are not, by any alterations whi i i ing 
Sonde which you do not foe" 1 E pus a ies a 
63. We agree with the commissioner and the collectors, that the effici i 
e: ‘ and t > lent process by wh 
the requisite knowledge is to be acquired is that of a survey and mM nai, We s 
happy also to observe the sanguine terms in which the commissioner, and Mr, Thackeray in 


particular, speak of its practicability. 


G4. In your secretary's letter to the commissioner, dated 16th July 1822 i = 
assessment are spoken of ag a probable result of the survey and E ae 
appears from experience, that caution is necessary lest you should add the assessment of 
concealed lands, which a ite may discover, to that of lands paying an assessment too 
high to bave been afforded, had not concealed portions of land been held along with them ; 
and wherever this caution has been overlooked, as there is reason to suppose fe been the 
case in Candeish, we trust the subject has been promptly attended to. 
: 65. We think highly of the rules proposed for his own guidance by Mr. Thackeray in his 
letter to the commissioner (without a date), and of the instructions communicated" by the 
commissioner in his letter to the collector in Candeish, dated 3d January 1892; and are of 
opinion that nothing better can be adopted, till an accurate sutvey is obtained, than these 


_ suggestions, for approximating as much as possible to a just estimate of what the lands can 


afford to pay, without oppressing or alarming individuals on the one hand, or making any 
material sacrifice of the interests of Government on the other. ' 3 

66. We approve the discontinuance of the practice in Candeish of preventing the ryots 
from reaping their crops till the permission of the officers of Government was obtained, and 
are happy that no practical inconvenience attended the innovation. i 

67. The objections stated by Captain Briggs to the practice of assessing the lands accord- 
ing to erops appear to us to be well founded. It tends to interfere injuriously with the in- 
dustry of the country, and we are happy to perceive that Mr. Chaplin, after at first express- 
ing aversion to any innovation, at a subsequent date only recommends @ proper caution in 
the introduction of it. Mr. Chaplin’s objections to the principle of valuation recommended 
by Captain Robertson are conclusive, . f ` 

68. The evil effects of a transit duty on grain have been properly noticed by Mr. Thackeray 
and the commissioner, and under the proper precautions it ought to be abolished every 
where, as having the mischievous tendency of rendering food unnecessarily dearer in those 
places where it must already be dearest, and consequently where the people must be in the 


' greatest distress. : 


69. We feel the strength of the objections which lie against the mohturfa tax, a poll-tax 
en professions, which falls, of course, with all degrees of inequality. We recommend pra- 
dence in the removal of these vexatious imposts, and the due care of the Revenue, but desire 


` to see them all gradually abolished. 


yo. Beside the statements relative to thé Revenue administration, which are upon the 
whole as satisfactory as could have been anticipated, the documents before us contain state- 
ments regarding the administration of justice which are less gratifying. We shall treat this 


" subject at length in another department: it is unnecessary for.us to enter upon a considera- 


tion of those documents ih the present communication. 


] E ^ : . . 
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The State of the Conquered Territories, as observed by the Honourable the Governor, and 
reported on by the Commissioner, with the Instruction’ issued thereon, 


Para. 364. Tuv objects of the Honourable the Governor's journey to the Deccan were to ob- 
serve the effects of the experimental arrangements adopted for the administration of that ter- 


` ritory, and to ascertain what alterations were necessary to render the system more complete*. 


then stated from estimate. 


'365. We shall in this despatch advert only to those parts of the subject which relate to 
the Revenue, and first to the luminous and comprehensive report of the commissioner on 
the present state of the country. : s : 
EU ` Financial improvement... . 

366. In our political despatch of ed July 1822, we communicated the very favourable 
result. of the fiscal administration. The following Table gives a more accurate view of the 
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result, some of the items being here atated from the actual disbursements t, which were — 


Increase 
er get peep CN 
* General Consultations, qth August 71823, No, 32; and Revenue Consultations, 


1823, No. 12, : 
1 Coumisgioner’s Letter, dated aoth August 1822, paras. 2 to 4. 
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REVENUE. * 
[ a i : m Wes 
Appendia, No, 331. Jucrease of Revenue. x ie us l 
i me raen Excess 
ok RE Tapine ADEN As per Acconnty Eros irae in Revenue above the 
No oR, as anticipated in | expected to stand tat Jan, 1822 including ierti 
the e 1305,| she Report. 1st Jan, 1880, * | Addition of Revenue. — Improvement, ' 
*. x B H 
Revenue -| 5960296 | 10,00,000 69,60,296 709,115 


Commissioner - 


Cvl  - 


- 


Sebuudies, Kc. 


Auxiliaries 


Military - 


Total Saving - -| 42,00,209 


- Add, Expected Jncrease im 


Revenue - 


Total Improvemept + | §2,00,000. 


Remains Improvement to be effected in seven years and a half - 


As per Statement, Redaction B soc Pe d tit 
from — x s expected to stand 1st Juse 1852. to ba 
49 Janoary. pol Ast Jan. 183. i effected. 
Rupees, Rupees. Rupees. 
4,009,000 .3,00,000 1,00,000 

1742,571 7,00,000 1,442,571 | 19,26,863 

, 8,350,000 4,00,000 4:50,000 | 5,7500 1,25,600 

17,14,530 | 12,00,000 514,530 | 480,000 — s 


540,472 
10,36,950 
34.530 
10,02,420 
703,115 


10,59,528 
31,97.580 


19,29,180 16,00,000 54,29,180 | 59,69,652 


Deduct exeese 
in reductions 
of auxiliary, 


Dednet excess 
in Revenus. 


10,00,000 


= - 


* " 


49.00,695. 


2,99,305 


52,00,000 | 


2,99:306 


D 


367. The extent of the provinces of Candeish, Poona, Ahmednuggur ‘and Dharwar, is , 
estimated at 70,000 square miles; the number of Government villages, 7,229; ditto, Jagur 
Serunjam, &c. 2,252; and the population at 2,236,886, or including the southern Jageers 
and Sattarah, 3,751,353 souls; viz. À 


Poona - - =- *- = . 484,717 
Nuggur -" oa c o5 650,000 
Candeish - T. -= 417,976 
- Dharwar eu use - E 684,193 
l Total - -= 2,236,886. 
Revenue System. l MERC 


368. The settlement of each village rises or falla with the increase or decrease of emlti 
‘vation, It is now made by the collector and big cutcherry, through the patell and kool- 
kurnee. It is professedly the ryotwar, and is so essentially; but the individual distribution 
„is left with a good deal of latitude to the village officers. MU 
369. The present system does not essentially differ from:that which was followed in Nana 
Furuavesse time, except that the mamlutdars have now less discretionary authority to increase 
or decrease the rents. The ryots are relieved from the extortion and abuse of power to 
which they were subject from the agents to the contractors of the late Peishwa. The change 
is satisfactory generally, and beneficial to the ryots. Y und cm 


Carnatic, 


370 Until the survey be completed, the principal collector of the Southern Mahratta 
country proceeds in his pummelandes as follows. Either he or an assistant make the 
mouzewar settlement of all the villages in every pergunnah, and the individual distribution 


A of 
* 


m is * i : . l 
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of rent in one or more; that of the rest is made b the mar! byt í 
erp i Danie en Kee & punchayet ve ryots, . NAM yin Ps rd 
row Uy quired, and his return to such as may h i i 
' mitted on favourable terms. Great encouragement is i tO erates sealer MI ly 
The grass lands are rented, but a common retained for the village cattle. Distraint of the 
implementa of husbandry and trade-is not allowed. The Tyots are collectively responsible 
for balances, but it is not enforced except in peculiar circumstances, All bu. of one 
year are remitted, if not realized before the first kist of the following season, and the unem 
ployed soldiery are encouraged in agriculture, d 3 


e n set [ 2T 2 * 


o. Candeish. 


l i 371. The new classification assessment for Candeish, which we reported to 
able Court t, we are happy to learn was not acted upon to any gral extent, Leb em 
either cras or RSE, early enough, it is trusted, to prevent any evil conse- 
quences, The remissions to meet partial failures in t D 
cin i P he crops have also been brought to 

. . 972. This district is represented to possess great capability of improvement. Th y 
, dilapidated remains of more than 100 substantially built dime to facilitate iigatiat, many 

of them constructed at prodigious expense.. Some of these works are graduall restore 

but little can be done without an increased stock and population." With some few exce , 

tions of enam lands allotted for the duty of clearing out these aqueducts, the érjese uf 

maintaining them devolves upon the Government. e que ian 

_ 873+ The collector is impressed with the policy of observing moderation in the assessment 

of this once flourishing district, in order to secure its restoration. The excesses of the 

bheels, and the destruction by tigers f, at present tend to prevent rapid improvement, 


* : : Poona. : 4 
374. On the jummabundy of Poona no observations are calledSfor, l 


sto : Ahmednuggur. 

376. Considerable remissions have been necessary in Ahmednuggur, owing to a partial 
failure of crops.’ The mode of assessment observed by the collector, and his introduction of 
& gradually inereasing lease in some places, in order to adjust the Revenue with. reference 
to tlie ioe kurnool and tunkha settlements, are imperfectly explained by Captain Pot- 
tinger. We beg to refer to his report. It is apprehended the ryot, uader the Istaura arrange- 
ment adopted, may not be sufficiently protected against exaction; but if this should be 
found to be the result, the engagements will be cancelled. > ST 


Village “Charges. 


.. 976. A considerable reform has been effected in the Deccan under the head of village 
expenses, chiefly in the item of petty charges. It has been effected by Apis abbses, 
and giving the patells protection against, exactions formerly defrayed from this fund. Their 
amount per cent., int the demands thus provided for, will be seen in the paragraph of 
Mr. Chaplin's report here referred to. The expenditure is made out of the gross jumma, 
though for some charges extra puttees were paid. This practice, however, is objectionable, 
and has been discontinued. It is stated that no legitimate ceremonies have been abolished, 


nor any festivities abridged by our economy." There is less extravagance, ‘but the villagers 


have not been deprived of any just source oP amusement or rejoicing.’ ` 
**977. We beg to refer ta’ Mr. Chaplin’s instructions to the collectors reapecting the village 


expenses, , . 
y : Consolidation of. Aumils or Shares of the Revenue. 


E 978. Some difficulty is experienced in adjusting the payments to Dn entitled to shares 
ofthe public Revenue where the same may bea percentage. The parties are averse to 
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their right being made a fixed payment, although a favourable amount be proposed. The 


commissioner suggests that they be fixed for a period ofi three or four years, and then 
revised according to the actual state of the Revenue at the time. Formerly such shares were 
collected. by the parties, but they are now levied by the officers of Government. 


CRUS PE ` District and Village Records. 
_ "gg: Imperfect fragments only are fó be found of the district and village records, and 
those little to be relied on. - i Duns : : » 


LLL C . Assessment 


: - - ra 


: © See Letter to Honourable Court, dated 27th November 1822, paras. 190 to 198. 
- T Ibid., para. 292 to 310. E 
1 Killed in three months, 6o tigers. . f 

ec - Destroyed by tigers in three years, human lives - = + — 500 
Ditto, «e = » ~ <. = cattle + = =» 7 20000 E 


z35-1L, 007 l 40 
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*. * ' 
Assessment and Tenures: - ree nA 


330. We beg to refer to Mr. Chaplin's observations in further elucidation of the mode of 
fixing the assessment, and in explanation of the leading particularities of the various land. 
tenures. The kumal settlement, he defines to be, what the literal meaning of the word 
imports, the full, entire or complete assessment, The highest rent realized appears to have 
been assumed at different periods in different parts of the Deccan to constitute this 

rd. : 

germ The tunkha appears to be a standard rént-roll of villages, introduced by Akbar under 
Tadull Mull's administration. Mr. Chaplin is rather of opinion it included rents, mohturfa, 
and other taxes, It varied annually with the increase or decrease of cultivation, but only 
conjectural conclusions can be formed respecting it. : iors EEE 

382. Mullik Umbur's village settlement, under the last of the Nizam Shahee princes, is , 
said to have bgen a fixed money payment, formed with reference to a division of the crop, 
probably of two-fifths to the Government and three-fifths to the cultivator. , He ia believed, 
to have revived and confirmed the meeras tenures, f 


Description of Soil. =. ` RM ' 


383. The lands throughout the Deccan appear to have been arranged under three heads, 
viz. zerayut (dry land), baghaet (garden or plantation), and turee (wet rice land). Zerayut 
is either regur, or kalee (black), or musal (mixed). In the villages there are further eub- 
divisions. Turee is either near the gauts, and cultivated during the rains, or in the easterly’ 
districts and under irrigation: baghaet is either patushul (irrigated ‘by aqueducts or per- 
manent channels,) or moheshul (watered by machinery from wells.) Each sort has its 
separate classes. The proportions in the different collectorates are roughly estimated as 
follows: ] 


Kalee. Mosul Red Soib 


t 
oc 
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Poona. "Ep 
Ahmednoggur ar aL d 9 |.4 
Candeish, - = ~ -f 10 3 
Dharwar -7- = =f 9 |o 


Land Meinir 


384. There is the greatest diversity in the land measures in use, but in the former 
measurements of which we have any record the begah equalled about three-fourths of an. 
wcre*, Some partial new surveys have been made by the Mahrattas with a shorter rod, by’ 
which the traces of the old survey have been nearly lost.. The settlement now enhanced is 
now in many places denominated the kumal, but should not be followed a& a standard. ` 
` 385- In Poona, however, the use of the begah has been superseded by other measures, 
inuitiples of it; and in some places large pieces of land are assessed in the lump at a given’ 
sum}. The same is the case in Ahmednuggur, and the latter practice is eey 

revalent in Candeish, though the begah isthere in general use, The measures in use in 

harwag are so numerous that we beg to refer to our diary for pee 2 Wan? b 


. Poona Assessment... 00€ . ^H 
` 986. The rates of assessment vary in the district of Poona. Ta villages where meeras is 
found, there is commonly one uniform dur, or rate for ell lande, which is adapted to the 
different qualities of soil, by assigning, as it may be bad or good, a larger or smaller quantity 
of land to the begah, In some villages, however, separate rates, supposed to be those estab- 
lished by Mulic Umber, are fixed for each.class of land. Little dependence is to be placed 
on the koolkurnees' records or the traditions of the old rates, and those levied by the Mah- 
ratta mamlutdars have been variable, 


En 387. In 
a » ae M edes 7 . . * - . i . > > a^ 
* The square of a rod of 5 cubits, 5 fists, or g feet British, make - | 1 pole. i 
20 poles - = = - = - - «© = . pound 
aopoundg < = - “e's - . u .  i1begah. 


120 begahs = c. ee e -oe omo n ..1€bawan -m ~ 

+ Poona Measures.— The pucka begah of three, four, eight, and even fifteen ordinary begahs ; 
the rookha of five, eight, or ten begahs; the tukka of forty-eight begahs; the kundee of twenty, 
thirty, or thirty-five begahs; and the maund or mun, one-twentieth of the kundee. 

Ahmednuggur Measures.—The purkens of four, and sometimes six begahs; the doree of twenty 
purkens; the tukka of four begahs ; the maund of ten begahs ; and the candy of 200 ditto. 

Candeish Measures.—The purken of four begahs; and the dut of twenty purkens, 


‘ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. (651 UL 
. 387. In the first-mientioned. villa i the ryot i ; REVENUE. 
Ae wi rubia ts ie hose ae y MN apportion the tend among thems, Tee ere 
lished classification. . In some villages, under the moonbundee P ay, the land E ài id ne Pace Ni 
parcels, paying a mukta or fixed rent, the data for which is not now known, = When veli D Revenue L Letter: 
uished, the parcels are rented out at or below the mukta, as may be offered or an itawa from Bombay, 
, Tising to the fixed rent, In such villages extra assessments; when levied on the ryots a à Now, 1883, 
proportioned to their respective rents. The moond rent is considered permanent, we shon n 
nol be Vr Pim t a soni (anson at will) it is sometimes reduced. In ee ane Ss 
each field pays a fixed rent; and this meth ich i i 
ma mh bre d d 7 od, which is the moondhundee plan more in 
. 388. Puttees, or extra cesses, were commonly levied during the Peish va’ K 
both on meerassidars and oopurrees. The most exceptionable ae esi i adie . 
least vanoas or eee ublicly authorized are continued, ' : , 
* 389. The land in the Mawuls, or hilly country west of Poona 
former period by a pahnee (a conjectural estimat or pr aed of. ; pen ra Gace 
ment share of. the crops being commuted for & money payment, according to the cro culti- 
vated. The usual puttees are also paid., Wurkas zumun (situated amidst rocks and bine 
is cultivated with inferior grains, and half or one-third of the estimated crop is at a fixes 
' commutation pad as the rent, M du: a puttee'on houses and female buffaloes To 
certain classes these puttees are abated. The enam wollee i f 
aiaee y e iak : CEN jolle , ot lends of the village officers, 
300, In the turufs of Powun and Undur Mawul a fixed money-rent in pla f th - 
mutation is paid, and in some parts, the khote, or village-rent iA of eaneceaeut phe 
prevailed ; but owing tó the system of farming pergunnahs, these small farmers have been, 
excluded from the management for 20 or 25 years, =} 


Mey 


> 
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| Ahmednuggur Assessment. ' " 
$01. The modes of fixing the assessment in Ahmednuggur are nearly similar to those 
under Poona, excepting that meerassidars cultivating baghaet usually pay the dry-land ; 
assessment in the latter, but not in the former district. About too villages of the Dindoreo 
ergunnah, formerly paid according to the outh for the tillage of two bullocks (about 20 
egahs), and paying 10, 15, or 20 rupees, &ccordirig to the quality of soil. 


DTE so Candeish Assessment.. —- E D 

392. In' Candeish customary 'durs are established, and the -moonbundee lan is yery 
common; there is little meeras land. + Baghaet prevails in each village for garden lands, in 
some cases varying with the crops. Where sugar-cane is cultivated, itis necessary that 
wheat or an oil-plant and rice be sown for three successive years, and on the fourth the land 
ia again fit for cane." There are extra puttees levied as in other districts, Ra 
` 893. In the last 20 years the outh has been the most common tenure; the tukabundee 
also prevails. These have been above described, Ó ME yt Vio! 


sa 


E NL i ` Carnatic Assessment. 
394- Each ryot annually holds three descriptions of land; challee, kuttgoota, and cowl, 
‘The first seems to-have been the original land in his possession, which from long occupancy 
has been most improved, the rent of which is calculated upon a standard rate. The kutgoota 
and cowl lands have generally been allowed to the ryots on lighter terms when by extra 
puttees the assessments on the challee has become greater than it could bear, Both these 
are not found in all villages, but the former ig very general, > =~ — - ia , 

. - 895. The lands are distributed, according’ to custom, by the patella and koolkurnees to 
each ryot, allotting hit a portion of each of these descriptions of land. -- The assesément is 
fixed with reference to the established rates and also to the circumstances of the cultivator. 
This tenure is universal in the Doab. The ryot holds both good and bad land, or relinquishes: 
both together.’ Additional cesses are chiefly imposed on the chalee, which is similar to the 
Vaita in Guzerat, All traces of the original assessment on the different classes of each ryot's 

' land have been confounded by the imposition of arbitrary cesses. He ue 


hus eu quei Season of Sowing and Reaping. NE i po 3 , 
396. We beg to refer to the tables annexed to Mr: Chaplin’s report for information of tha: 
feasons of sowing. and reaping the different crops cultivated. ‘The early crops are called tlie 
khurreef, the latter the rubbee haryest. , : C ur PR Mir an 
T Cowls for Waste Land. : l 
397. Waste land is granted on cowls, subject to increasing rent till the full assessment 
"n are paid, The ni ertenda from four to eight years, and the conditions of the cowl 
vary, according as the land ray have been long neglected or recently under tillage, Extra 


cesses are not always required till some time after the cowl has expired. To Laser 


PES i : . : = . : 
* Letter to the Honourable Court, dated 25d February 1822, paras. 32 to 35- 
735—111. 402 


" 


li 652) APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT.COMMITTEE ` 
REVENUE. Jacheerdars drawing off our ryots, more favourable terms have been held out in Dharwar, 
Appendix, Na. 131. Which with our advances of tuccavy have been effectual, and a rapid extension of cultivation 
npn is anticipated. Istawas for deserted villages have hitherto been given on a limited scale. , 
Landed Tenures — 398. Compulsion bas not usually been practised to prevent a ryots’s relinquishing land, 
and Revenue ` — provided he leaves it clear of jungle; but a coperwarie’s tenure was extremely precarious, 


Settlements. — and its continuance depended on the convenience or the interest of the village managers, | , 
` ` LI t 
Assessment actual Rates. a 


) 399- The prevalent rates of assessment are stated to be as follows — 


-In the Mamrels, 
Dry Land Assessment, Dhan and Paddy Land, ` 
and Rite Land, 


per Begah, per Begeh. s 


COLLECTORATES. 


Pon + - = = 
Ahmednuggur - + >]. 


Candeish ~ 


a 
, 
1 


Carnac - 


Raxanks: 
(°) Probably the real quantity of land is greater than entered in the accounts, 
(œ) Watered by machinery. . i ` 
(*) Watered by aqueducts or nullahs, 7 
(3) The very best soil, when held with some lightly assessed fields, only pays this rate 


» 3 


400. In Candeish, where the assessment varies with the crop, on land watered by streams’ 
` it is as follows, though in some few spots sugar-cane is said to pay as high as 70 rupees;' 
and Kummode rice 40 rupees per begah : 


5 r 


Wheat, Oil-plant, 


Bringals, Pepper, 
Maize. 


Sogar-cane. Plantains. 


IN CANDEISH, Kommode Rice. 


First Sort Land - - - 
. SeondSot - - - 
Third Sort - -. - - 


Ryot's and Government's share of. Gross Produce, 


401. The information given by the collectors of the proportion of gross produce which the’ 
ryot can afford to pay is various, Only in rich and well-situated land can he aBord to pay 
a 


one-half without any distress, Mr. Chaplin furnishes the-following, as the result of their 
information and of his own inquiries, reducing the several items to the scale of 200: - 


Gross produce - - = - - - . -. 
Sucarsshae - e - à a - - . 
Ryotashare - - - - - 


- - - 100 


, . of the ryot’s share, fees to village officers and expense of cultivation 30 
Maintenance of a family of six persons - =- + ` 


- "+ 30 
. . Saved after the above disbursement» = = -- - n » ` 


-422..Distraint of a ryot'a property for the realization of the Revenue is rarely resorted to. 


^ . . . LI LI 


Meeras. ` 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, — [ek — pm. 
Se S s: bbs E P3 Meeras. ; . e i *. REVENUE. 
: 403. The existence of a wuttun or meeras prevai i Pi teak Alte el ee 
divide-Gungtereé from Candeish. It ane be iake ra toe to de niuis which Appendix No.13 s 


div r f ' ; siderable antiquity. Traces —— 
of it are discovered in accounts of 150 years’ standing, but nothing certain ia PER of the Revenue Letter 


period of it first institution. ` Of late years the heads of villae . Anis 
the privilege of granting lands on meeras tenure, The tiecas piece ae 5 Now aban’ : 
payment of a fee, varying from one to-two rupees and a half per begah. Their tenour i va 
riably confers possession “ from generation to genetation, as bs as the rantee or his bein 
"shall continue to pay the Government assessment according to the established usage of the 


village." 21 
7 404.. Though not drawn up with much precision iformi avé 
bedn Sttested by the village pinch and Beine rain of eaters, they have / 
tsed to make them a present on the occasion. AY e nem moerissidar 
' 405. The hereditary right and privilețes of meerassidar see i 
: of long possession and regular sicca payment of the pii d ered 
at lagen ave nol att rcha Hehe diam at luris d om Uat the be: 
ment was often obliged to connive at thé practice, = Peel bat ths: Goren: 
- ` 407. The fees, or a portion of them, have sometimes been paid to the Government, or to 
propitiate the Government officers, ot to make up the defalcation of the village rent, but most’ 
requently they were laid out in the improvement of the village, or the repair of the templi 
public choultry. pO! yt e SUE ae Lu 
408. The sale, gift or mortgage of the meeras in the Deccan has been usual, without 
obtaining the permission of Government, though it has sometimes interfered. The purchaser 
is bound to discharge the public dues peal to the village rates, whether the land be 
cultivated or not, remission being only granted in case of, great failure of crops or other 
serious calamity. i 
409. A meerassidar will sometimes let bis land for one-half, & third, or a fourth of the 
produce, which does not invalidate his right: but while present, and retaining his right on 
the land, he is responsible for the assessment; but when absent, the cultivator to whom 
he may have let the land pays the Government dues, The assessment is, however, seldom ` 
. lower than that paid by an oopurrie tenant of Government land, and when relinquished ia 
often cultivated by an oopurrie at a reduced rent, or on cowl for a term of years. From 
the greater interest felt by a meerassidar in the improvement of his land, a temporary occa- 
pat seldom makes it produce so large à return as the owner; the diference is often found 
to be 25 per cent. . zo REEN . , i i 
» 410. the tent, supposed to have been originally fixed at one-half, becomes a smaller por- 
tion of the produce as the land is fertilized. That paid by the oopurree is less ; for having 
a precarious interest in the soil, he must be compensated by a higher immediate profit. 
- 411. A meerassidar seldom abandons or disposes of his wuttun but from extreme necessity. 
If through insolvency he do so, he meets with reat forbearance, and can retain possession - 
on the close of any temporary lense of the land. If from long absence it should have been / 
. granted to another in meeras, be will not be ejected ; but very long dereliction is required 
` by prescription to constitute absolute divestiture. A 5 
412. Government can, in such case, dispose of meeras; or if the owner refuse to sow 
his land or pay his rent, he may be compelled to give a deed of renumeration. , Meeras is 
also forfeited by treason or rebellion, a provision being usually allowed for the family. - n 
413. It is liable to be split into very minute shares under the Hindoo laws of inheritance. 
"Thonch divided, it sometimes remaina entered in the name of the original possessor. This 
seems to be the jutha, or federative system, under which & mutual responsibility exists for 
the payment of the public Revenue, and for the maintenance of the widows and families o: 
deceased members of the clan. It is beneficial and will be encouraged. . 
` 414. Excepting land which. has heen greatly improved, meeras, when sold, doe’ not - 
fetch such money (about two or three years’ purchase), which indicates that the assessment 
leaves but little to the proprietor. `- 3 f ls 
: 415. The value of meeras is said not to have increased under our Government, because 
. the oopurree tenure is now almost as valuable. — d ERE f 1 
- 416, The privileges of a meerassidar inthe Mawul districts are exemption irom saver 
_extra cesses, a voice in the village councils, right of pasture on the village San hes 
he can build a house and dispose of it by sale. In the eastern districts, in adoitan ss 
privileges and some further exemptions, the meerassidar and his wife are a pre: a 
dency in village ceremonies and meetings, and he can form a more respectable connexio 
than the oopurree marriages. 


417. i iti :vileres make his situation superior to that of the oopurree, 
417. These immunities and privileges 1n io ejectment, is animated to exer- 


He possesses personal consequence, and not being liable 

1 2 EE i i 

tion and enterprise in the sure prospect of enjoying the fruits of his labour. 
. 418- In some places, however, it bas been customary 

improvements.. i tax of four or five rupees was laid on each well, o e pet th aks 
were levied on dry land when converted into garden, This te hed oun. Even there 
ments, is forbidden to be acted upon, except where it 1s the am ‘ved. eae 

a long cowl of 12 years’ exemption from the higher assessment is à w the sanction of Jong 
. 419. A meeras puttee is in some parts levied once in three ya eerag puttee seldom 
prescription, This may have originally been an encroachment, but SIL be “ the customary 
mentions more regarding the terms of assessment than that they sha) 

tates,” des tC : 


735—111. l 403 


for Government to participate in 


420. In. * 


iua 
REVENUE. 


&u] APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE 
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ao. In Poona the proportion of meerassidars to oopurrees is aa three to one: in Ahmed. 


Appendix, No. 131» nnggur they are nearly equal, The relative proportions of their lands cannot be ascertained 


Landed Tenures 
and Revenue 
Settlements. 


but by a survey. In Candeish the number ts small, but that of old hereditary tyots, who 

are nearly on ife same footing, is to that of temporary occupants of the soil as six to ten. 
421. The existence of meeras right becomes less general, and its distinction less apparent, 

to the north beyond the Godavery, end to the north-east of the hills dividing Seagum from 


Nuggur. 


422. A priority of right to purchase meeras is enjoyed in some parts of this collectorate 
by the relations of the meerassidar, after them by the patell, and then by the principal 
meerassidars of the village, before it can be sold to a stranger, The custom is beneficial, 


423. There is no meeras in the southern Mahratta country nor in Bejapoor; and perma- 


nent occupancy, though récognised, does not confer similar advantages, . — EY S 
424. The commissioner considers it desirable that a definite should be substituted for the 
present indefinite annual payment to be rendered for meera3; but considers & Revenue 
survey, which shall record what the assessment shall be, as the only effectual security to 
the meerassidar. SE 2g PEEL 
425. In Poona and Ahmedouggur a right is supposed to exist in the villagers to all 
hutkool, 6. e. meeras, that has lapsed from the death or. absence of the meerassidar, but is 
incompatible with the undoubted rights of the Government to dispose of it, aud it would 
be unwise to allow that right to be compromised under the existing rules of assessment. 
"Though the extension of the meeras tenure be desirable, the unqualified admission of the 
pretended right of these villagers might frustrate that object. - LOG Phe ne 2 


Revenue Survey. 
426. Ina former despatch we have noticed the commencement of a Revenue survey in 


the Carnatic *. The commissioner strongly urges the necessity of a more general survey if ` 


the ryotwar settlement is still to be pursued, as the only way of securing the rights of the 
ryots, and preventing innovations by the local officers, to the injury both of Government 


„and the subject. The necessity ‘of this measure is sufficiently evident from the general 


destruction of all accurate records of villages ; but the evils of a crude and hasty survey 
assessment are so great, that unless superintended by able Revenue officers it had better 
not be undertaken. The plan adopted by Mr. Thackery is much to be approved. . The com- 
missioner considers it desirable that it should be conducted by an European officer under 
collector’s orders, to ensure a close superintendence. In meeras lands the object would be 
to ascertain the just rates of rent where they have been variable; and where they have long 
been uniform, by recording them, to prevent future alteration, * 


427. He recommends that when the assessment is fixed, the land should be offered. at 


once on meeras tenure, but not till the value of it is thus ascertained, 
- The mohturfa comprehends; — *. 


House and shop taxes, 
CIF. Loom taxes, ' ' 
. : Taxes on traders, m 
Do. on professions, and 
House tax from a few ryots. 


428. In the collectorate of Poona, those who pay the mobtarfa are divided into several 
classes, and the different persous in each class assessed according to a very arbitrary estimate, 
of their opulence or extent of trade. The highest payment by soucars in Poona i$ 40 
rupees per annum, by shroffs about 39. The first class of grocers pay 50 rupees, 'grain- 
dealers from thirty to three rupees: petty shroffa, afd the sellers of greens, fruit, tobacco, &c. 
who have no permanent shops, pay one pice a day, The last is the most heavy compared' 
with the profits, The others, though extremely disproportioned, if relatively considered 
are in all cases very light. A great objection to the system arises from many wealthy’ 
traders enjoying complete immunity from the tax. $ ut 

429. The professional taxes are very unequal, varying from 30 rupees to one rupee 
annually ; they are lighter in the districts than in the large towns. Some professions ate’ 
exempt, on the ground that they performed jobs for Government. An arrangement similar 
to ‘the veesabuddee or ana system of the Ceded Districts appears to exist in some of the 
villages, but we refer for particulars to Mr. Chaplin's report. ust 

430. At Ahmednuggur it appears that no house-tax was levied by the Peishwa’s Governs 
ment, though there are substantial shroffs and soucars. They were however liable to cesses 

or the repair of aqueducts, ang for other expenses which had been discontinued ; but the 
attention of the collector has been directed to the subject, as it is but just they should pay, 
iid aque ucts are kept in order, at least as much as they used to do when they were 

' 431. In many of the towns of this district the taxes are nearl ith thosa of 
Poona: in the villages th i i e ae eee cited Chow 
feque iubet e u e Ak n Rene lighter, There are immunities claimed which 
sets; the guzerattees form one, the marwarries another, 


th i i he 
weavers a fourth, &, Each taefee has its. chowdry orh pone leah grocery a bas 


ead, who apportions the tax io be 
cub cC MAE Li 


— 


* Letter to the Honourable Court, 17th November 1822, f , 
b ow 


in some villages they are taxed according to taefees or - 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF. THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


“ [655 IIL 
paid by the set among the members composing it, and collects and pays the amount to sies 


Government. On this plan it is found, that th d 
annum from bach contributor d j ter varies from eleven to half a Tupee per Appendix, Ne. 131. 
432. In, Candeish, though there is less traffic, the mohturfa t — 
other districts, They vary from 70 rupees t ee 
levying then , S 79 rupees. to one rupec, but no regu 
433- ‘The banking and trading interests in the Carnatic are ] : ; 
mednuggur, but the tax is higher even than in Candeish, and piel pci Poa ai Abe 
One soucar in Baggulutta pays 150 rupees. The tax is, however, much below thát of d 
neighbouring Ceded Districts. There they are to the amount of Land Revénue as 11 t : 
in the whole of Es gr they are as 5 3 to 100, as 11 to 100 5$ 
+ 434. The inequality of this tax is only supportable from its bei A l 
points out the desirableness, and'also the diticulty of ene ALL t Fein pin 


*. 
-higher than in the Revenue Letier 


lar pla i ` from Bomba 
plan exists for pe Novada : 


the veesabuddee system the most expedient, as leaving to tbe peopl PEN 

i A e the individual repara- 
tion of the total amount assessed on particular classes, Mr, Track : al repara- 
troduce it in the Carnatic, :*, -~ eray 18 attempting to in- 


QU eia co ss o. ss. Land Customs, " ; 

435. On the subject of land customs we beg to refer to the commissioner’ ot 
Angust 1822**, "The collectors are all in favour of the modification, of abolishing the ier 
duty, and establishing an ad valorem tdwn duty, a8 proposed in our despatch pf gist July 
1822, excepting Mr. Thackeray, most of whose argumenta on the subject are communicated 
in our letter of 27th November... We have also reported the abolition of the transit duty on 
grain, ad f ae R i 
E i Inquiry into Alienated Lands. 
. 496. There is but little alienated land in the Deccan, and investigation into th lidit 
of titles is not likely to be attended with much advantage, z state 


C Las Beirat? RES Waste reclaimed, bo . $ 
“ „437. Waste land to a great extent has been brought under tillage, though not nearly to 
the extent shown in the returns of the collectors, from which the reclaimed waste might be 
supposed to amount to about nine lacs of begahs. . It would tend to promote the cultivation 
of waste, if the future assessment could at once be declared, but sufficient information to 


do this without occasioning great inequality cannot be obtained without a survey. 


Cowls for digging Wells E 


438. Favourable cowls were granted by the late Government to encourage the digging of 
wells. The. following scale is recommended by Mr. Chaplin for general adoption, viz. that 
for wells, the expense of which is from 25 to 250 rupees, the land watered from the well shall - 
pay only the dry land assessment for six years. If the expense be from 250 to 350, the cowl 
to be for seven years; from 350 to 500, for nine years; from 500 to 750, for eleven years; 
from 750 to 1,500, one-fourth of the land under the well shonld be granted in free enam, ¢ 
and if exceeding 1,500 rupees one-third. The measure is likely to be of great advantage in 
improving cultivation, and diminishing the evils of scarcity in times of drought. 


` Mamlutdars and their Talooks, - 


439. The salaries of the mamlutdars are on a scale below two per cent. on their col- i 
lections, The Carnatic is divided into 21 talooks, each averaging about a lac and 50,000 
rupees; the Nuggur district into 19, of about 81,000 each ; Candeish 19, of 90,000 rupees 
each ; and Poona nine, of 1,25,000 each.., . ^. -a " ats 


eit 25 


t. uy i < Deshmooks and Deshpandy.. - o. , A 

440. The commissioner states it to be tbe result of experience throughout all the districts, 
that the power of the zemindars, whenever it is exercised, is to the prejudice of the Govern- 
ment and of the ryots, and their employment is ‘dispensed with except in furnishing in- 
formation, and as members of. punchayets their hucks and wuttums are continued to them. 

. The genérality of them are stated to be better off now than under the former Goveminent 
although those who have lost emplóyment by the change will be dissatisfied. Thin is k e 
case in Candeish, where they seem to have acquired an inordinate share of power, an id as 
been necessary to adopt decisive measures, in order to root out the system of ma versation 
‘which so extensively prevails there, > , 
cod Village Officers. . "H e d 
a , 441: The commissioner considers the allowandes of patella and octamer i air 
to be deficient; and we have authorized that in all cases where their rights ba | 
abridged or discontinued they shall be restored to a state of efficiency. 442. Mr. Chaplin 


Lr — ee EEM CERES 


NO : um th November 
* Letter to.Honourable Court, dated gist July 1822, para. saar geet er, No. 37* 


1822, paras, 103 to 105 ; Consultations, 21st August 1822, No. 34; 
| 735-1 7 494 
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656] ^ APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTEE: 


“449. Mr. Chaplin notices an extraordinary depiession-in the price of grain: we beg ta. 


Appendix, No. 13t. refer to his reasoning in respect to the causes to which it may be attributed. Difficulty in 


Landed Tenures 
and Revenue 
Settlements, 


who least require it. 


raising the Revenue results from it, and it will furnish a subject of complaint to the ryot, 
The permanent assessment ought not to be affected by it, though cultivation for a time will 
probably be diminished, and some defalcation be found in the present year’s jumma with an 
accumulation of arrears; but if bad consequences have arisen, they are materially counter- 
balanced, The low prices have enabled thousands who were thrown out of employment to 
live on reduced means, and thus the circumstance has contributed to the tranquillity of the 
country. J : . S Pw, NES ig E 

: ` : Mints, arx 

- 443. Messures have been adopted for improving the currency of the Carnatic: minor 
mints have been suppressed and one established at Belgam, and those'of Calipore and the 
Jaghires have been stopped by the exclusion of inferior coina from the collections. The 
Poona and the Chandore mints are in operation, and the commissioner has suggested the 
expediency of raising their standard to the level of Bombay * ; but considerable difficulties 
oppose the measure at present, which, indeed, cannot be removed till we are supplied with 


an efficient mint machinery, .* |: uc > "E 
: Innovations. AA ee Be eld 

The principal innovations introduced by our Government are briefly summed up in 
the 197th and following paragraphs. We have abolished the farming system. - The legiti 
mate authority of patells is now substituted for much arbitrary power exercised by themselves 
and other petty officers, The rents are collected more directly from the ryots. The ryot 
enjoys greater security of property and protection from exactions, the amount and mode of . 
his payments are more defined, and he is aided when requisite with tuccavy. a £t 

445. The minute scrutiny of our system, and the curtailment of disbursements on account ` 
of village charges, will be felt as a set-off against these benefits. The patell’s power of 
doing good is on the whole increased, and his power of injuring diminished. ; 

446. Some difficulties are felt by the ryots from our greater. strictness in insisting on 
prompt payment, and on the indiscriminate exaction of village balances. The ill effect of 
the former of these it ia hoped the abolition of transit duties on grain will much obviate: 
The curtailing the discretionary power of the patells and mamlutdars to grant relief to the 

ot, though it presents many abuses, sometimes occasions distress to the labouring classes; 
n the apportioning of remissions, if not very speedily sanctioned, it is to be apprehended 
that the Enetti, when it is granted, will be generally absorbed by the more substantial ryots 


Collectors’ Revenue Reports noticed. `- no yuriy 


. 447. In addition to the able report of the commissioner, an abstract of which we have. 
here furnished, as far as relates to the Revenue. administration, we beg to point out ag well 
deserving of the notice of your Honourable Court, the replies to Revenue queries and other 
valuable information furnished by the several collectors, which form the appeudix to 


Mr. Chaplin’s report. ° ] Yo de E eons Oni ota: eu pata a, Shad 
à Tour of the Honourable the Governor , — dod docu 


448. Of five months that the Honourable the Governor spent in the Deccan, he was more ` 
than half at Poona, aud afterwards passed through part of the district of Poona and 
Ahmednuggur, the sub-collectorate of Sholapore, the Southern Mahratta country, the terri- 
tories of Colapore and Sattara, and the lands of the southern jagheerdars, During this time 
he has communicated very fully with the European authorities, and seen probably every 
native of the smallest consequence in the country... No free communication of their opinions 
was to be expected from the last-mentioned class, but it affords a great knowledge of the 
state of the country to hear their complaints and their wishes, . - : 8 


Our Administration successful. : Dr e 


449. The result of our President's observations is very favourable to the success of our 
administration ; and even where he has seen reason to recommend alterations in the plan 
adopted, he thinks it is fortunate that they have not heen earlier introduced. 


. Revenue Survey and Assessment ordered. 


450. Being persuaded that the advantages of a Revenue survey and assessment in the 
Deccan much outweigh the inconveniences, and that the time is arrived when our collectors 
may commence on it, without the dangera to which they would at an earlier period have 

, been exposed, the Commissioner has been authorized to direct a gradual survey and assess- 
ment of the whole of the conquered territory; and it gives us great satisfaction to think 
_ that so important and difficult an operation will have the benefit of such experienced * 
superintendence, . y : DC 
i i 451. The 
MM nea ea M—— — ÀÀ € À—À 


* Financial Consultations, 7th May 1823, N a1 9. 
+ Consultations, 19th March 1823, No, i2. ' 
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1. The next question in Revenue relates in whi 

ES, d be made wih the patells or with the on T degree in which the future settlement 
that it preserves the village government, that it i 
that, atit leaves less detail to the officers of SM P 9 pate ot strangers, and 

* when there happens to be a bad collector. The advantages. of the other » 4 erangement 
checks the tyranny of village magistrates, that it makes the communication are, cra] it 
between the Government and the people, and that it affords the bast acnrit more direct 
frequency of bad collectors, by the opportunities of knowledge which sourir y ME the 
responsibility which it imposes, X affords, and the 


452. Our. President was of opinion the plan hithert ‘ ST 
slight modification, be made to attain the ddvahlanss of pat ae piper ta bya 
survey will fix the rights aud the payment of each ryot, after which the SURE . The 
Prou rr & certain number b pm to the potel the collector retainin ge may be 
the koolkurnees’ accounts, and being entitled to inquire and to i h 
of the ryot appear`to be encroached ou. The ndis ne sse rights 
moderate as to allow some profit to the patell, even when obliged to make remissions s 
the whole profit, of the waste lands during his lease should goto him. All profits from im 
proving his own land should be the ryot’s. At the end of the lease the village should revere 
for a year or two to the ryotwar system, for the purpose of detecting abuses either towards 
Government or the ryots, and should then be let again on the same principles as before. 
The leases should be settled in such a manner that no more villages should fall into the 
collector's hands at a time than he could manage. The chief objection to the plan is, that 
it will be the interest of the patell to take new lands into cultivation, and that of the ryot to 
improve the old, a contrariety which may lead to enmity and persecution on the part of the 

atell. It may be possible to guard against this evil, and the attention of the commissioner 
as been directed to it. i ; : 


Instructions to the Commissioner, 


453 In the, instructions to the commissioner we have expressed our anxiety that the 


assessment should be light, as well as equally distributed, considering the attainment of : 


those objects to be of more importance to the happiness of the people than all the other 
measures which can be influenced by the regulations of Government, . i 
454. The commissioner is aware of the importance of securing the rights of the cultivators 
' under every species of holding which may be in use; and if any of them have been endan- 
red by the istawa cowles mentioned in the 27th paragraph of the report, he has been en- 
Joined to adopt measures to restore theirsecurity. ^ ; ^— : 
455 tops i the degree of interest which seems heretofore ta have been allowed to 
the patell in the 
ment appears to have exercised in its internal affairs, —— ACA 
456. We have suggested to Mr, Chaplin the adoption of the plan above detailed, and 
requested he will communicate to us the opinions he may form on the subject during the 


progress of the survey, with such rules and modifications us he may think necessary to cor- ` 


rect any ill effects to which it may appear togiva rise, With a view to the gradual expira- 

tion of the leases already alluded to, it seems desirable to introduce the system into each 
- perguunah es the survey is completed. . s F 

457- We have suggested to the commissioner's consideration a reform of the koolcurnies’ 


accounts, on some principle resembling that already established in the old districts'under - 
Bombay, considering such an arrangement as peculiarly well adapted to secure the rights ` 


` both of Government and of the ryots. `- l 
458. We have approved of the consolidation of the various ummals collected by Govern- 
ment and individuals, on the plan recommended in paragraph 42 of the report, — — ~ 
469. lt seems to be clearly established in the course of the commissioner’s view of the 
meeras tenure, that there does not exist in the village community any right to sell the waste 
lands of the village ; but considering how much that community has the power to encourage, 
and still more to discourage new settlers, it appears desirable to interest 1t 1n | Le 
of the meeras tenure, by allowing it to sell ghatkool lands as formerly, provided t ue s 
purchasers shall take the land su bject to the discharge of all the ducs of Government; and 


we have desired Mr. Ckaplin’s opinion on the measure. 


: ; issione indiscriminate 
6o. We have i attention of the commissioner to the indiscrimina 
4 particularly directed the Ht Coh evils of some magnitude, and 


exaction of village balances, which seems to be attende 
we trust he will be able to suggest a suitable remedy. 

* _ 461, On the rest of the report on the Land Revenue 
from us, except to express our sense of the value of the informa! 
Currence in the plans recommended for the future. 


3 b ` . 


no observation haa been called for 
tion it contains, and our cune 


4 


Bill nm 


g the full control of" 


evenue of his village, and to the extent of interference which the Govern- ' 


t in the extension : 


IT. 
REVENUE, 
unter 


he advantages of the former mode are, Appendix, No, 151, 


Revenue Letter 
tom Bombay, 
5 Nov, 1933. 
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Hire Tenures . . 
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Sain, E Appendix, No. 132. LE i 
Appendix,No.133. EXTRACT Revenue Letter to Bombay, dated 23 May 182g. Een 


to Bombay, Chaplin on the affairs of the several districts . recejving the information contained in Jhese 
23 May 1827. under his superintendence, with the Minute of voluminous communications from Mr. ap- 
the President on the same subject. = - , Yin and the collectors employed under him re- 
ZA « ... lative to our new acquisitions in the Deccan, 
a part of India with which Europeans have hitherto had but little acquaintance; and 
itis of the less importance for us to enlarge upon the use which is to be made of this 
information, because we see from the Minute of your President that, some of the principal 
points have presented themselves to his mind in nearly the same light as they have 
to ours, » P YY : ‘ 


» E 


86. Of the institutions which the functionaries of the British Government found in opera- 
tion in these new territories, and in which they were very pro erly directed to make as little 
alteration as possible, the most perfect by far were those which relate to the collection of the 
Revenue. Even in this branch, however, the defects were enormous. No tolerable means 
were employed for estimating the value of the lands, or levying with exactness the assess- 

, ment, or even for ascertaining the extent of the lands ; still less did there exist any accurate 
system of check and control for preventing, ou the part of the several functionaries who 
were engaged in the different branches of the Revenue, extortion with regard to the people, 
or fraud and embezzlement with respect to the Government. Towards remedying the first 
class of these defects, those which regard the knowledge of the extent and value of the: 
lands, you are about to proceed to the great and important work of a Revenue survey and 
assessment on which we have so often communicated to you the observations which occur 
to us, that it is unnecessary to repeat them on the present occasion. For check and control 
upon extortion and fraud, we dre sorry to.say that you still have little to trust to but the 
vigilance of your collectors; and from the magnitude of the task, it is impossible not to ap- 
prehend that it will often be very imperfectly executed. : 


. 87. Wath respect to the mode of settlement, your President says; “ The survey will fix 
the rights and the payment of each ryot, after which the village may be farmed for a certain 
number of years to the patell.” We have, in preceding paragraphs of this despatch, com- 
municated to you so fully our apprehensions teapecting settlements with the patell, that we 
have only to recall your attention to the grounds of those apprehensions already adduced. 
If the survey should really fix the rights and payments of each ryot, and if the ‘ryot has 
immediate access to redress on account of any infringement of his rights, the patell may be 
usefully employed in the manner adverted to in a preceding paragraph of this despatch. 
The experience which you have had of the evils produced: by the system of Revenue farming 
during the administration of the late "Peishwa, ought to make you extremely cautious in 
confiding powers to individuals, which their previous habits and ‘practice must render them 
apt to abuse. Nor can we place any confidence in the security which a moderate assess- 
ment, payable by the village contractor to Government, would afford against exaction. It 

` would be too much to expect that the patell would be induced, by the moderation of the 
Government demand upon him, not only to limit his collections from the cultivators with 
reference to that demand, but to grant them remissions when they might be required. We 
apprehend that the patell's collections would only be limited by his power to enforce his ' 
demands, and that instead of granting remissions, an account current would be opened 
between him and every village proprietor and cultivator which might eventually greatly 
embarrass their affairs. In the mean time, with the greatest care on your part not to exceed 
in the measure of the assessment, it will require the most vigilant supervision, and in the 

_ ‘greatest possible detail, on the part of the European officers of Government, to prevent the 
general oppression, and consequent poverty and degradation, of the ryots. 


88. We have perused with much interest the information contained in these ‘proceedings 
respecting the extent and nature of the meerassy tenures in the Deccan. Ags we are most 
desirous that every existing institution which is calculated to raise the feelings and improve 
Abe character of the natives of India should be studiously preserved and encouraged, and as 
we are of opinion that the extension of the meerassy tenure may, by proper management, 
be made conducive to the advancement of those important objects, we shall be ready to 
afford it every needful encouragement. 


89. We find, from Mr. Chaplin’s report, that the land-tax paid by the meerassidars in 
the Deccan is ordinarily as high, and sometimes higheg, than that paid by non-proprietary 
ryots; and it further appears that the principal advantages enjoyed by the village pro- 
prietors arise from the certainty of their tenure, and from the personal influence and con- 
sideration which that tenure confers. t 


. i4 De : 
Revenue Letter — 364 to 461.—Report of Mr. Commissioner . Para. 85. Ws have much ned ng in 
b 


~ 


go. Weare aware that under the system of annual settlements a great difficulty must 
necessarily be experienced in defining the assessment to be paid for any given quantity o 
~ f . lan 
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land with reference to its original assessment, because the arrangements of the Re —— REVENUE, 


officers must be regulated, not so much by former standards of d i 
condition of the land, and the rates of assessment which Poire "uy euros ! pole 
conquest. E ' Revenue Letter 


91. As the changes which you now contemplate are inte . t Bombay, 
existing practice of assessment, but on the resalts of a nin nay fades Dai 23 May 1897. 
the country, and the various rights and privileges enjoyed by individuals, we ure led to hope 
that, in the progress of the survey, means may be devised for securing to the village hee: 
ditary. proprietors at least the advantages which they enjoyed antecedently to the late 
Peishwa’s administration, and for extending this description of tenure to the temporar 
occupants of lands in meerassy villages, and to villages in which the tenure either did not 
previously obtain, or from the effects of past misrule may have been lost, ; 


92. In respect to villages of the former description, you doubt the right i 
community to sell the waste lands; but you observe, donnidering how ieee 
nity have the power to encourage, and still more to discourage new settlers, it appears desir- 
able to interest it in the extension of the meerass tenures, y allowing it to sell chatkool 
lands as formerly, provided that the purchasers shall take the land subject to the discharge 
of all the dues of Government," It appears to us, however, that you have unnecessari y 
blended the right of the village community to confer on individuals who acquire the lands 
on meerassy tenure the privileges and immunities which the village society can alone effec- - 
tually bestow with the tenure itself. . Nn 


93. We are of opinion that Government should distinctly reserve to itself the power bf 
conferring the unappropriated lands on whatever terms it may think most advisable; and 
we are likewise of opinion, that the full exercise of this right is not inconsistent with the 
privilege of the village community to levy a fee on the Ronde ofanew meerassidar as - 
a member of that community. The only precaution which appears to us to be necessary 

. ia to define and regulate the fee by the quantity and quality of the land assigned to the new 

meerassidar, so as to prevent the imposition of arbitrary demands. i 


j 


94. We perceive that the question Ba ghi d the liquidation of the village debts has 

: engaged a considerable portion of the time and the attention of the commissioners and the 

' native officers, It appears to us that the utmost caution sbould be observed in admittin 
claims originating in transactions, and under circumstances so different from anything wi 
which our Government is acquainted, and with respect to the merit of which they can con- 
sequently be but very incompetent judges, 


05. The great mass of these debts is suid to consist of advances or loans to the late Govern- 
ment; and Mr. Chaplin seems to think that the British Government ought to take upon 
` itself the burthen of adjusting and seca nd the claims of the village creditors, He is, how- 

ever, of opinion, that it will previously be necessary to appoint a commission to scrutinize 
the demands of the creditors, who &re numerous, and to separate the good from the bad, 


90. We are not satisfied of the correctness of Mr. Chaplin's definition of the nature and 
character of those debts, because we find in the documents before us, and more particularly 
in the answers to Mr. Chaplin’s queries by Captain Grant, that when the village authorities 
were unable to meet the demands of the pad. farmers they frequently borrowed money 
for that purpose. We should imagine that the Peishwa’s government would never have con- 
sidered itself responsible for claims of that description ; tor, under all the circumstances of the . 
ease, is it reasonable to suppose that the persons from whom the loans were obtained would 
have lent their money, unless the village authorities could have afforded them such eecurities 
for its repayment as were not liable to be affected by the demands of a future renter. It 
will, therefore, be of great importance to ascertain the nature of those securities, and to 
what extent the Government can be considered to have recognised the transaction in - 


question... , . E Ae ADAM ME v 

97. We apprehend, with Mr, Chaplin, that any direct attempt on the part of the British 
Government to adjust and satisfy claims of this denm would be productive of great 
inconvenience. e admit the importance of relieving the villages from all demande whic : 
may interfere with the general improvement of their resources, but, in the resent siate x 
our information, we can only earnestly call your attention to this subject 1n order that 
may be fully investigated. 7 MESES : 
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. Appendix, No. 1383. Too. us -- n 
. l ABSTRACT of the SrATISTIGS of the Four 


Number 
of 
British 
Populated 
Villages, 


AMOUNT | Number 


of of 
LAND 


REVENUE, 


Average Rent Number of 
Begahs of Land 
under , 
Caltivation. . 


Average rate 


of 
each Fara. 


of Assessment 


Average Revenue i 
CorLecTORaTES. : 


Cultivators per Village, — 


per Begab. — 


Ra prems Ra q reas. 
1516323 © 37] 52,568 92 (21,527,372 1,4691] 1,253 1 98 
Ahmedouggur - [18,115,837 0 0| 41,948 1,468,180 2,878 4 | 1,082 a 99 
^ 
Dharwar — -T1945,323 2 08| 60,701 9,649,598 2,3674 | 899 3 07 
Candeish = 1 16,64,904 3 22] 44,608 1,055,345 2,104. 934 2 33 
Total & Means; 887 3 ga 
4 
. : ` (a) The Deccan. begah equals three-fourths of a statute acre, . 


P 


* 


‘ . E s y . 
PROPORTION per Cent. of the Civit Expenses on the whole Revenus in the several 
f - ' COLLECTORATES : . : ; 


i- 
P 


AHMED- 
} .NUGGUR, 


Village, Land and Sayher Expenses 
Native Establishment for Collections 


7-36 p'cent. - 
“o 10.17 p'cent. 


’ 


Mokasas- =- = = = € - u VA - o. -| 228 - 

Hukdars - - > x v - 5.70 7 — — _— 
Contingent Expenses- = + = 6 - 87 - |1708 - 

" Shet Sundee, ? e. Militia -. - . 9 —Ó 7 P 7 — 
Pensione, Enams -,. - - - „828 - 1.39 =. j] 239 "- 
Collector's Salary - = a, « 2293 = 469 = 467 = 
European Judicial Expenses, - — - 2609. - je = | o85 = 
Native - ditto - ditto. - - 11.27 -= ' 452 = 
Total Per-centage of Expenses - 4303 - 5913 = 
Remisaions - e -.- « 20.40 None. 

——— 
Grann TOTAL « » - . 


* In Poona and Dharwar the Charges bearing upon the Land only are given. 
In Ahmednuggur and Candeish the whole Charges. 
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CorrzcronATES of the Deccan, 1827-28. 


Sayher end Bullooteh Taxes; 


` or Taxes on Shops, Trades, &c. &e. ` ; Total 
. or Tax ? Ps» o Total Revenue, Revenue, H £ 
DATERA T 3: Í 7 t including viewed |33 |S 
Amonnt of i H E Sayber, Customs, ma (83 18 3 i Corticrona vas. 
5 i'n i . [Capitation 5g e| EE 
Revenue from. Ep Tx, | $34] $32 
SI z 22 ^3 
T . «OP |&EO|» 
Ry oq reas Re " reat Rs. qu 


2,591,262 1 00 19,92,000 2 62 Poona. 


59,007 3 78 
334,008 o 85 


20,33,994. 3 78 Ahmednogew. 
24,21,516 1 39 38.89 | Dharwar. 


131,710 3 00 1987733 " [] 84.68 | Candcish. 


7,56,649 0 63 


and the average nasesament is 25. ghd. ‘per acre. 


ed 


a z 
: i Wo ? m P 
PROPORTION per Cent. of the Great Branches of the Revenus. é : 
fa AHMED- 
eee OF REVENUE. NUGGUR. ` 
- Land Revenue ee ee Uude 80.335 pe. 83.76 pe. 
Bayer a - . € PI . 13.8290 = | 663 - 
Customs - = + >» i iw 5.845 = 8 = EE: 


Miscellaneous - - a E . = =] 19 -= 


XD S ; 
For the Four Collectorates the Revenue from the Land averages 82.30 per pn TEE 
Revenue. 


736—lIL. is AneTRacr 


COLLECTORATES 
and 
STATES. 


Poona Collectorate = - 


Ahmednuggur Collectorate - . 


Candeish Collectorate — * - 


* 
Dharwar Collectorate - - 


Southern Jagheerdars’ Territories - |(d)263,236 


Rajah of Sattarahs' Territories 


Tota and Means - 


(a) Exclusive of the Population of the City of Poona, $1,315 souls, but inclusive of the estimated Population of the Sub-collectorate of Sholepoor, 164,294 souls. 


* 
ABSTRACT OF THE POPULATION of the COLLECTORATES of the Deccan, 1827-28. . 


AVERAGE | AVERAGE 


: AREA, i ‘Number Nomber Namber 
TOTAL Me at f of af 
3i including 2 Inhabitants | habitants 
habitant. | Jagheerss | HOUSES. Wis Ba 
i Square Mile. House. 
Square Miles. : 

* 550,313 8,281 114,887 66.45 479 
666,376 | ggio | 196,273 | 67-24 4-89 
478457 | 12597 | 120,829 | 38.19 3.96 

(©838,757| 9322 | 1953933 | g194 | . 448 
2,978 |nctknown| 88.39 | not known 
(d)488,846 not known | 79.25 i not known 


6,169 


3,285,985 67.08 z. né 


(5) Exclusive of the Population of the City of Ahmednuggur, 17,182 souls. 
(©) This number includes the estimated Population of the Telooks of Cheekoree and Munowlee, 65,805 souls. 


(d) Estimated. - 


1,897 


. 2,455 
2,682 . 


Number 
taf 
Inhabitents 
tos 


Village. 


(e) 247-26 
Q) 263-47 


178.39. 


336.71 
287. 
287. 


, Males 
1 to 
Females, 


100 to 88 
iad to 86 
100 to 85 
100 to 89 
not known 


not known 


‘ 


Brahmins. 


—— 


EEr oy "rrpuadd y 


uN 
900942 put 
soinua] pepuwT 


* 
CPNSTITUENTS of the POPULATION 


Shoodrulis, 


x Atee 
Rajpoots, Mahrattas, Bnoodruls 
: rante ? Outcasts. 
~ percent, gem conte percent. « 
9.41 7395. 9-78 
- - | unknown. 
3-47 | 69.58 | 1472 
0.60 74-53 11.895 
- - | unknown. 
* - į unknown. 
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TIL 
eas aa Se ee en REVENUE 
PROPORTION of the Gross Pronucz of the Lawn taken by the Honourable Company. Appendix, No. 133, 
Assessments not being in kind, the standards to determine the i Statistics of the 
duce taken are the returns per begah and the market price of sala j^ lium Phe Four Collectorates 
average assessment upon & begah of land in the four Collectorates of the Deccan, is 1r. 0g. 1475. | of the Deccan. 


or 25, Qh d. per statute acre, - The cultivators themselves readily admi ium * 
land produces ordinarily 240 Poona seers of grain; but Captain renal begah Panes 
Poona, has found by personal experiment, that good land produces 419 seers, ‘ Taking, however, 
the ryot’s estimate, and supposing the average price of-mixed grains to be 30 je en TU ee, 
the assessment inm begah being 1r. Og., 14 reas. the proportion of the produce talen is on 
. one-seventh. If the price of grains were 40 seers per rupee, it would be nearly one-fifth ; if 
' 60 seers per rupee, not two-sevenths; if 15 seers per rupee, only one-fifteenth. In case of 
Captain Robertson’s estimate of the produce of the land being used, the proportion taken by the 
Company would necessarily be nearly one-half less than is stated above. T 


W. H. Sykes, Lieut.-Colonel, Bombay Arm. 
. Late Statistical Reporter to the Goran of Banbay, 
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COMPARISON of the Waczs of AmrrricEns and other’ Public Servants, Appendix, No. 134. 

under the Peshwa's and British Governments in the Deccan. Wages of Artilcers, 
quen PUR | Ke. 
. «> vi ` ` f T in the Deccan. 
RATES of Hire for a Month of Thirty Days of Artificers, Servants and Labourers in 
the Deccan, under the British Government in 1828, and Peshwa's Government in,1814. 

e hee .. 
mE MONTHLY WAGES., 

DENOMINATIONS OF ARTIFICERS, SERVANTS, E 


Under the . . “Under the 


British, 


Rupees. C 


— 


25. 35. 45 
1 


, Bw. c 


15. 20. 40. . 


Maistry or Head Carpenter 
Common Carpenter - ~. 
Two Sawyers -- - ~ 
Maistry or Head Smith - 
Smith sc ce oe 

` Head Armourer ~- - 
Fileman - - oe - 
Hammer-man - `~ - 
Maistry or Head Leather-worker 
Leather-worker, Harness-maker 

` Puckaltee or Bullock-waterman 
Bricklayer |^ - = = s 
Maistry or Head Bricklayer -~ 
Maistry or Head Tailor, fineworker 

e Tailor, common: - - - 
Man labourer - ^ ^- < =v 7 
Womandito ~ - = = 7) 
Boy ditto - = a“ o 
Muccadum or Chief of Dooly bearers 
Dooly Bearers ses 7 7 7 

- Horse-keepers or Grooms (a) ~ 7 
Camel-maa (5): m Wo. De E. 
Tattoo or pack-pony, per month with driver 
Camel with driver -. =- o=" = 7 

Paturwut or Stone-mason . = 7 

Palenkeen Hamalls - - = 7 7 

Muccadum or head of Palenkeen Hamalls - 


tod oa 9$ 9$ 3 01401 


$95 0504277 6) 0 508 1280198 * 11 
pa 404 9 3 eer $08 3 doa P toà s goa P 3 aca P d o4 ' 


Per ete te 9 5$ tua og a 9 s toe 5 9 3 = 


a 9 48 9.3 3 9 8 3:4 8 9 8 8 9 2 013 9 $ 5$ à t 45 € 8 
. 
» 9? 3 5 8 5 A4 58 € & 3 9 14 8 ! Eod 009 Fo be t ee 9 1? a 


The above Servants, Ke. Xé. found themselves in lodging, clothes and food. 
(a) One mun served two horses under the Peshwa. 
. (6) Ditto two camels ditto. 
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Appendix, No. 135 PRICES of Grains, Purse and other Anticues, the ordinary Consumption of Arti- 


— 


^ ficers, Servants, Labourers, &c. at Poona, in the Deccan, under the Peshwa’s | 
Prices of Grains, , : der the Brit 
&c., + Government, being a mean of five years from 1811 to 1815, and under the British 
in the Deccan. Government in 1828. : j 


n 
af. 


GRAINS, PULSE, AND OTHER ARTICLES. 


Under the British 


Under 
, the Peshwa’s, 
Li d - . Guternmoent - Goverument 
] 3 E in 189B. 1811 to 1815, 
ae ttt I t t ri c TE - 
ii ' ] !o Seri 
A ` —Á 
Rice (Putnee) - = >= - ` ig 
Rice (Ambemor) =- -* - as 
Rice (Rajawul) - + - 12 
Wheat (Buckshee) - -~ 143 
* Wheat ( Potee) - =. * — 


Joaree (Andropogon sorzhumy 


99 00 8 | P 09 1g 

E 9 ae eae 
L 

veer 9 0939 14 

BOX o: d 4$ 6 5 a 95 


> eo 8$ & t 3$ 9*9 6 


= 214 
Bajree (Panicum spicatum) , = 1743 
Dball(Cytisus cajan) ^ - - E 1139 
Ghee (clarified butter) - - - 11 &12 


* ê 


Farmers’ artificers’ work is execated by the village artificers for their bullooteh or fees in 
kind. Agricuhural labourers are for the most part paid in kind, rarely in cash, unless whea 
grain is dear. In harvesting crops, a mate labourer bas three sheaves per diem ; and pro- 
vided he, ties up the sheaves, five are pra to him. In ordinary seasons, five sheaves pro- | 

. duce two seers of grain. The value of the day's labour in money at the following places, 
I found to be,“ panicum spicatom,” at the town of Nandoor, 1 5$ d. per diem; “ andropogon 
sorzhinn," eighty-five hundredths of a penny; wheat 2 4 d. per diem. At the village of Dytna, 

* the highest value of a day's labour paid in kind was 3d. At the town of Pait, in February 
1826, in my ride I overtook 12 or 14 men and women, who had been 10 miles to harvest a field 
of wheat: they had been paid at the rate of five sheaves for every hundred tied up ; only two 
of the meu had earned five sheaves, and the value of the day's labour was 33d. Women 
weeding io fields at the town of Chambargoondy received 14d. per diem. In cutting’ 
dows sugar-cane, digging bhooce moong (arachis hypogza), or gathering fruit or vege- 
tables, &c. &c., labourers are paid in cash instead of kind, at the rate of 3,9, d. per diem. ` 
All day-labourers work from daylight till night, with one bour allowed for dinner, The 
pay of monthly and annual agricultural servants I found to beas follows: at Nandoor, from 
24 5. to 404, per annui, exclusive of food ; a smart ploughman at this place was receiving 
308. per annum, and his food, but found himself in clothes, At the flourishing town of 
Kanoor, a husbandry servant of one of the patella received 30s. per annum, and his food. 
A similar servant of the other patell got 303., his food, and five articles of clothing, the value 
of which was7s. At Dytna, 505. per annum, food and a blanket were given to a very clever 
„farm servant. At the fine jagheer town of Kurkumb, the authorities assured me that the ` 
> bighest wages paid to the ablest gardener or ploughman was 508. per annum, and daily: 
food; but no clothes. At this town I met with a fiusbaadiy servant receiving only 244. 
per annum, and food twice a day; no clothes. Monthly labourers received from 58. 6d. 
per month to 6s., without food, clothes or perquisites. On the whole, as the above data 
are gathered from widely separated parts of the Deccan, it may be stated that the highest 
` wages paid by datives tb husbandry or domestic servants, is 505. per annum, the master 
finding food and some trifling articles of clothing. When the servant finds liis own food 


* and clothes, the highest pay is 96s. The most favourable rate of wages of a man day- 
labourer, is 3 d., aud of a woman, 1 § 


1! d. 
The rupee has been converted into English currency, at 28. The seer of capacity, in its 


cubic contents, is equal to 72.2 inches of water, at a temperature of 75° Fahrenheit; at 
a temperature of 60°, therefore, being 48 per cent. less than two imperial quarts: Rigidly, 
* the seer of capacity is 4.17 decimals, per cent. larger than an imperial quart; it contains 
2 Ibs. 6 oz. 3 dwts. 24 grs. avoirdupois weight of Jerwail rice. The seer of weight is equal 
to 10b. 1502. 8dwis. 18 2 grs. avoirdupois ; or troy, zlbs. 4oz. 6 dwts, ` ` E 


W. H. Sykeg Lieut.-Col, Bombay Army, 


Late Statistical Reporter tu the Government of Bombay. 
London, 18 June 1832. à 
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BTATEMENT of the N ET ‘Revenvs derived from SALT at the Presi 


dency of Bombay, Appendix, No. 136. 


from 18r4-15 to 1829-30. - j En 
Revenue derived 
i : $ ‘ . L. , ' — from Salt at 
1814-15 e - e. . . X 1,250 Bombay, 1814-15 
18ig-16 - Xx. 2 . . 8n à to 1829-30, 
1816-1 7, 07 - - sy pede 887 
9-18 ee 72209 9 ou - Su ^ 
QU ME o6 € S50 oco 1,896: 
Bgo - s ie oves del aes dugp og! 
* (820-21 no, s - - — 9,596 
182122 -- e 2 - 0. 7. Wu. 
jéeeg 09) c Tes Roses Jugo i 
1823-24 MEQUE EINEN i 
t. o’ 1894-98 = 7- 7. 7. C. ie 19,816 ED 
: 1825-26 T0. 2 - ~ 16,0 i 
1826-27 - c0 04 7 c o ABB 2 0 s." 
x " 1827-98 Toy, - ^ S - 19.934 e, 
: 1828-99 .5-, ee -.-*gogs ^ t. z 
1829-30 Mato cot os 3? 4359 7 ES 
LU . ; s 
; * 4 . 
t IE : ve 
r d s pe ^ LE : ; 
STATEMENT of the Ns £T Revenve derived from Di since ihe establishment of Sales 
under the Bombay Presidency. 
1820-21 Advances for the purchase of Opium and Charges “= = 36,377. 4 ay 
1821-22 Advances and nra" in excess of Receipts + =- (= 91,171 
1822-23 Ditto - œ Ditto - - - =. t7 - 35,749 ; 
EMEN 163,88 —— s , 
s d (d , è 
1823-24 Receipts in excess of Charge - =- - - =- .- 38147 
n 1 ` J - 
Net Receipt in the four years ^». >= — £. 118483 
A x sys i * ng 


Dn—Ó— sms d 


E 


STATEMENT of the Net Ruvenve derived from the Transit of Orrum threugh the 
Presidency of Bombay, since the abandonment of the Opium Sales at that Presidency. 


E |, a 


ge m os JE MUT. 
agoi. co 0c c oc $99» 


asl 41 


ry 
. 
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REVENUE ` 
Appendix, No. 136., —4 i . 
Landed Tenures STATEMENT of the Net Revenue derived from the INLAN»p Customs and. Transit 
and Revenue — 814-17 to 1820 
Settlements, Durixs under the Presidency of Bombay, from 1814-15 to 1829-30. 
1814-15 Combined with the Sea Customs in the Accounts received from 
` India for this Period. . 
1815-16 Ditto =" - ditto =~ ~ --€ " ditto 
1816-17 Ditto - =- = ditto: - - = dito, 
. £. « ' 
4 1817- - 0 c 7 c B3, 
181819 2 = - - -% ,= = (94,062 
1819-20 ~ =- ~ = o~ = 71499 
° 1820-21 4,567 
r „1821-2320 =- - .- = - - 142,86 . 
- a822-23 0.2002 072 s 2 0o 198,512 . a. 
e 823-24 et 139,078 
1824-06 > 7 7 7, 5 c 3106494. 
1825-26 =- = - - = - 134196 
1826-2 - = = =e -` = 04958 
‘ 1827-2 =- - - ~~ = 166,119 
1828-29 - = ate = = 179859 
1829-30 > = = = = = 202,398 à 
—5. — 


STATEMENT of the Net Revenue derived from the Sra Customs under the Presidency 
of Bombay, from 1814-15 to 1829-30. 


£. 
1844-3157 - ~ - -.- = 147004 
18156 = - - e. e 153,970 
1816-17 - =- = = = = 152,262 
1817-18 = = = 174,876 
1818-19 =- .- = = +. - 180,022 
1819-20 - ~ = = 186,576, 
1820-031 -  - = = = > 158320 
1821-22 ~- č = a = 201,086 
1822-23 - =- =- = - œ 188333 
1823-24 - - - - - - 161394. 
018904335, = 77-2 n a 119,789 “ 
1825-26 - e ^- v -.- 1e» ^ 
1 1826-27 = ~~ |- = = = 178,646 
Mr 2-02 5 = = c 185006 
1828-29 .- = = - - = 207,618 
1829-30 =- = = a = - 


247,098 


—6.— 
STATEMENT of the Revenve derived from Saver and AsxAnzE Durres under 
the Presidency of Bombay, from 1814-15 to 1829-30. 


* 


£. 

438. JEN LL 126,115 

1815-1 T0 0 o c c c 183683 
1816-17 =- =- - e a, = - 240,727 o! 

1817-1 -= = s = = c -= 198796 
1018-219 "o oom f. 41 c5 5 172,724 
9-20 = = = - - -'- Ngbi 
1820-031 + = - m = - = 219,66 

. eie = = 0-2 - - = 243890 > 
1822-23 = - - - - 290,174 
1823234 e - - - - - o 985457 
1824-35 = = - - '"-' .  .'a04189 

. 2 70 = = = = =- = 928635 - 
1827-28 < a - . a -=  - 225,650 
1828-29 - - - . . .-. 192,350 
1829-300 = - a a . a * 203,462 


* . * . Note,— 


^ 
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LI T s T 
* Note.—The charges of collecting the above Duties cannot be ascertained, the manage- alse 
ment and collection being conducted by the same Officers and Establishments as are Appendix, No. 136. 
snoloyed in collecting the Land Revenue, under which head the expense of collecting Rigo 
l > evenne derived 


both sources of. Revenue merge.. . 
M ue iN en i s : from Salt at 
x : i oa zx i (Errors excepted.) Ah. 8 f e’ : Bombay, 181415 
Fas : a im radi 2n James C. Melvil, _ to 1829-30. 
„31st July 1832 E Aud of India Acct, 
MEX ————— — 
^ . Appendix, No. 137. 
Roe. " p ro ut 
A i Sooners NA ‘ 
A SELECTION OF THE PAPERS Appendix, No. 13. 
t T i PRX We ac eu : y 7 é L d «i P 
. Showing the Nature of the AnBANGEMENTS now in progress in Bombay for providing Arrangements in ` 
a SuPPLY o» Sink. ® ° progresa at Bombay 
- ; * for providing ' 
a“ : AE a Supply of Silk. 
No, L--SPECIMENS of Raw Stre provided at Bombay, | No. 4.—SPECIMENS of Raw Sri produced in the 
e and seat Home in 1828. Deccan, from the Establishment of Mr, Mutti, forwarded 
Extract Public Letter to Bombay, dated 7 January 1831; SEM j- ct E: 
paraba 8 - - - - - -* - POGI HER Cort s Letter Seay. Public Department,dated — 4 
Extract Public Letter from B dated 19 June 1827; lovember 1831 ; las = = = P0 
qd Pa ic La r irom Bombay, ^ d i e > FH Leber fom Sit J. Malcolm to the Court, dated 6 August. , 
a . $ Li d 
MC MES Son : EE X 
es Consultations referred to; viz ` y or from Mr Mutti, dated a Bombay, pe à 
trae i i . , Letter from Messrs, Dover & Norton to Messrs. Bazett, Col. 
. y dicetis ERES 15 Nov. 1826, p. 668 vin & CO, dated 27 April 1831 > - o n p. 7T 
jDitto + = w Ditto. m ^ 4 '0 Der. 1626, p.669 | Observations on the Samples of Poona Silk obtained by Sit, 
-Dita » ~ » Ditto - - . .2 May 182%, p. 67! John Lubbock, bart, r> s ^-^ ce n cer 
: N .. | Letters from Mr. Mutti to Mr. Giberne, Collectorat Poong, - " 
Mu dated 2 Apriland9 April 1881 = + ~ p.678 
See hs NOE : Extract Letter from the Earl of Clare to the Court, dated 
PEE Bombay, 10 April 1891 e -o e WF 678 * 
No, 2.—Procuring of Sitxwonws! Ecos of the European | Observations of Mr. Lewis Dozat and Mr. R. Durant, on " 
description, for Transmission to Bombay from Malta and | the Samples of Silk seut home by Sir John Malcolm and 
St. Helena, J — i ku the Earl of Clare, dated October 1831 — =- = p.678 
Extract Court's Letter to Bombay, Public Department, dated i po 
T January 1831; par la'd- -+ - p. OTL No. 4,—APPLICATION from the Government of Bombay 
. Extract Court's Letter to St. Helena, dated 25 August 1830; to Mr. Barker, the Consul-general in Egypt, for a Surriy 
pa. Sa dá « ~~ = © = p78 | of rantan Stcawonme’ Eoos and of Myiszanv ‘Trees. . 
Letter from the Governor in Council at St. Helena, to Gover- | v tep from Me. Barker to the Court of Directors, dated 5 
. norin Council at Bombay, dated 28 April (831 ~ p. 673 ier itty 30 December 18304  - 4 - "p 670 ` 
Extraet St. Helena Commercial Consultations, dated 25 April | Letter from Mr. Secretary Williamson to Mr. Barker, dated’ — 4 
18832), we ee e = GTS | Bombay, l)Marh]B3l =-  - = = p.080 a 
Mr. Secretary Auber to Mt. Grant, Company's Agent at Letter from Mr, Secretary Norris to Mr, Barker, dated on * 
Malta, dated L July 1830. = — - — - = p674 |, bay, S June 1831 = r a Newnbam to the Court of. ; 
» Letter from Messrs. Romer & Newnham to the Court of . 
Mr. Grant’s Answer thereto, dated 31 Augnit 1830 p. 674 Directors, dated 1T August 1831 -+ e -~ p.680. 


Extract (Territorial Department) Letter frora Bombay, dated | Extract Minute by the Right hon, the Governor, dated 
(AT August 1834 + m - a è > pUS 3 August 18831  - - E - . - p 683 


P aa masaman 
A IR : — No. i-— 


SPECIMENS of Raw Sir provided at Bombay, and sent Home in 1828, 


MEME E 
EXTRACT Public Letter to Bombay, dated 7th fanuary 1831. 


: Para, 5. WE take this opportunity of ac uainting you that the brig Sprig, on which you Public Letter from 
f 4 Saal gent raw silk, and a few specimens of prepared twisted and Bombay, dated 19 
r. Baber, the principal colleetor in Dharwar, was unfortunately June 1827 ; para 
stranded; and although the silk was saved from the wreck, it was found, on its delivery into graph 99- 


which inspection and sale the following isthe result, — . ` , 


a ` H E ilk 
6. The prepared silk was considered by the brokers to be of the quality of sewing silk, 
but foul d Taferior, The eight skeins, weighing three pounds net, produced 5s. 1 d. per 
pound. ` , s 


(o göl. DUC" 442 j 3. The 
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; ik was declared to be of a middling white colour, and of a firm thread, rather 
Appendix, No. 137. ud sla Turkey silk than any other kind, generally foul and uneven, but well recledy 
sig — The 100 skeins, weighing 27 pounds net, produced 7 s. per potnd. ^ - DS : 

pero ae 8. Had the parcel been in a sound state, it is probable that the prepared and dyed silk 


hich there is d duty of 54. 2 d. per lb., if cleared for home use,) would have pro- 
— ed P bout is per pound, RA the raw silk about 12 s. per pound. XE. 
E * 


` 


EXTRACT Public Letter from Bombay, dated 19th June 1827. 
: f informin your Honourable Court, that we have directed ` 
No. 3. Para. 99. WE have the honour o ing Y led - 
= house-keeper to prepare for transmission to England, as an experiment, a quantity 
den sar SER silk, and a few secede of prepared and dyed silk of different colours, which have 
No. 101 a' 103; — been received from Dharwar, and beg to refer your Honourable Court to our proceedings on 
13 Dec. 1826, the occasion. 2 : hoe a : : 
No. 124; 2 May ME i Vue ke ‘ ; : 
1827, No. 14. & 15. 


` ga 


No. 101.—EXTRACT Bombay Public Consultations, dated 15th November 1826, 


From the Secretary with the Honourable the Governor, dated pth instant. © y 
I au directed to transmit to you, for the purpose of being laid before the acting President . 
in Council, copy of a letter dated the goth ultimo, from the Principal Collector in the Southern 


Mahratta country, with specimens of indigo and raw silk manufactured in the districts under 
his charge. . » aep 


2. The Honourable the Governor begs to snggest, that the satisfaction of the Board should 
be expressed in suitable terms to Mr. Baber, on the success attending the introduction of 
improvements in the manufactures in his collectorate. 


: I have the honour to be, &c. 
Comp, Rymul E (signed) William Newnham, 
5 November 1826, 


Secretary to the Honourable the Governor. ` 


" - To the Secsetary to Government, 
Sir, pedi i 
` WITH reference'to the 2d paragraph of my letter of the 30th August last, reporting the: 
various improvements making in the manufactures in this district, I have now the honour to. 
transmit 15 specimens of indigo, manufactured at the Taloogs from the wild plants which 
I recently discovered in great abundance m all the Western Taloogs, and in the hills in 
-Mussub sails. Throughout this district very little expense is required in this manufacture, 
- as wood, the chief article, is plentiful wherever the plantis indigenous. 1 hope in a short 
time to be able to extend it throughout this district. Some of the specimens have been pro- 


nounced by several competent judges to be equal to the indigo being manufactured under the 
superintendence of European agency. 


e 2- l likewise transmit specimens of raw silk, showing the improvements making in this 
valuable article. There are two silk Kharkhanus at Dharwar, one in the jail, the other in 
a buildin adjoining the Huzzoor Catchery, which is always open for the public, where also 
are an indigo manufactory, a mulberry plantation, indigo field, a spinning machine for silk 
upon an improved construction, and four Europe looms, to which I bave been able to append, 
by means of two European soldiers from the Bombay European regiment, formerly Glasgow 
weavers, the flying shuttle: the great advantage of the latter, independent of the additional 

uantity of work performed by it, is, that it is equally adapted to the native as Europe loom. 

T have one of the looms with me for the benefit of these two populous weaving towns, The - 


interest. it has excited is beyond my most sanguine expectations: crowds of weavers are in 
constant attendance. 


3. It will be satisfactory to Government to learn that I hav 
beating hemp; it is of immense power, equal to 

- it a bolt of most excellent canvas has been wove 
one of ambady (a kind of flax), 


e completed the machine for 
perhaps from 50 to 60 men: by means of 
n already, another web is in the loom, also 
specimens of which I propose sending to the Presidency. 


I have the honour to be, Kc. 


Circuit Cutchery, Camp, Hoobly, (signed) T. H. Baber, 
` 30 October 1826. } Principal Collector. 


No. 1. By 
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‘ated in Company's garden, + in sida 137 


` No. 1. By convicts in the jail Dharwar, from cultivated plants, -- l 
-2 + ditto «7. = ditto + - - = ditto, MUS 
(7.9 ~ ditto = = =, ditto - from plants cultiv 
i PEE A ELEC pn n wild plants. f Arrangements in 
b. ~ ~ ditto - - ~ ditto’- plants ing wild in the Dharwar i Y 
6. At Belgam from cultivated land. P dad p i the Dharwar jungles b ipid 


At Ranebednoor, from wild plants, a Supply of Silk. 
AtHaobly - - ,- ditto. ` os nd "mn 

9. At Kood - + - ditto. ' ; ET 

. 219, At Gootull +,- - ditt, .. J. | i 

` 2 11, At Kunnycutty Talook, Punusgurh, ditto, a 
‘m 12; At Bagulcote -, > from wild planta, 

¿= 13, > ditto + - from cultivated lands. " 

* = 14. At Beedee, from the wild plants. 

^o 15. At Nowlgund, -~ ditto, ;_« 
- 16. At Badamy - ~ ditto, well-water used in process. à 
uM At Kendoorin - ditto, from wild plants. i . 
— 18, At Mudy- Kheswer in ditto, from ditto. i 


To Y 


" . : {A true copy) 
i | : (signed) W. Newnham, 
: m ‘Secretary to the Honourable the Governor, y 


E ` No. 108.—T» the Principal Collector at Dharwar. 
.. Sir, i 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the goth ultimo, forwarding 
. specimens of indigo and silk manufactured in your collectorate, and reporting the progress 
of the manufactures you have introduced iu your districts, " 
; The Honourable the Governor in Council has requested me to express his entire satisfac- 
tion on the success attending the introduction of improvements in manufactures in your 


collectorate. 
. I have the honout to be, &c. 


Bombay Castle, | p AE digne ` D. Greenhill, 
. A4 November 1826, zi mat ‘Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 103.—To the Acting Warchouse-keeper. 


. Sinn. ; : i "T 
I AM directed to forward to you the accompanying specimens of indigo and silk received - 
from the principal collector at Dharwar, and to convey-to you the directions of the Honour. 2n 
able the Governor in Council, that you will lay the muatera of indigo and silk now forwarded : 
before a committee of natives qualified to pronounce on their quality, and report the same 
for the information of Government. 5 


pte fem cy 
I have the honour tobe,&e. | " 


Bombay Castle, "us 707 el. D. Greenhill, . 
14 November is] eA . Secretary to Government, '. 

PN : g t : : 
————— ; E i 


‘EXTRACT Bombay Public Consultations, dated 6th December 1828. 


No. i.—From the Acting Wọrehonse-keeper, dated sgth November. 
Sit, i un NES d m 

*I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, desiting 
me to submit the muster of indigo and silk therewith forwarded to a committee ai pater 
qualified to pronounce on their quality, and report the same for the information of Govern- 
eis reply, 1 be: | ou will aoquaint the Honourable the Governor in Council, that pursuant 
to the above eden, T susioned a committee of competent judges to a "is oles bes 
indigo, and report on their respective qualities; and I have i B e “The x bk ire 
pe of their Report for the information of the Honourable Board, e p 

erewith returned, . 1 

3. In conclusion, I should deem it advisable that samples of these a the prea 
Dharwar, should be sent to England, and therefore beg leave respectively Hd APP ficient 
the Honourable Board should instruct the collector of that place M Pena RA to the 
quantity.of silk and indigo, with their invoices, for the purpose p fee aren 

onourable Court as specimens, to ascertain whether they would suit the hom 


I have the honour to be, &e. 


| i E. Elliot, 
Bombay Warehouse, . d S (signed) . £. E. deu 
29 November 1826. ' Acting Warehouse-keeper — 


: 335 - III. 443 


* . * 
- 
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No. 2.—To the Acting Warehouse-keeper. °° 
Aopendix, Nu. 137. Sir " dar d : P. 
ite HAVING in compliance with the requisition expressed ia your lettar of the 16th instant 
Lande Tenures we have this day inspected the different samples of indigo ed to be the produce of Dharwar, 
` beg to offer the following opinion : M l NC 
DUNS Mie coming the different musters, we have separated the sorts, and numbered them 
rdinzly. $ . AE MAN ; 
ooh being of the first quality, and fit for the European market, we estimate the price to 
be about 150 rupees per Surat maund. ; ASA 
This being also of good quality, and fit for the European market, we estimate its value at 
about 195 rupees per Surat maund. > i E n 
This being of an inferior sort, we value this quality at 40 rupees the Surat maund.’ 
These being of very inferior quality, and valued in this market at 10 rupees per Surat maund. 
We beg also to remark, that although the parcels No. 1 and 2 are reported to be of the best 


sort, they are not yet comparable in equality to the best Bengal indigo. _ 

. Sand We are, &c.^ ts 
, (signed): — Turdonjee Lingee, - xm 

Trecundass Narandass, 

Mulna Sumsooden Wurbhoy, 


* 


s fous 


uL) 


Bombay, PECES : Willibhoy Adamjee, 
92 November "m, CUN -Bugwandass Luckmedass, 
(True copy) 
. (signed) =. E. E. Elliot. 
Acting Warehouse-keeper, 
No. 3.—To the Acting Warehouse-keeper. ? 
Sir, : : x 
-WE have, in compliance  *' contained in your letter of the 16th instant, assembled, 
this day in the vardicute department, to examine end report on the samples of silk shown, 


to us, being the produce of Southern Mahratta country, and beg leave to offer our joint opinion 
on the same. MEL : DNUS 
On a careful inspection, we find that two skeius of this silk is of good quality, and almost 
equal to the second. sort usually imported from China; we estimate its value at about 10 j 
rupees ger Pucka seer. k z j . 
wo bkeins more of the same specie, being also of good quality, or even indeed better than 
the third sort from China; we estimate its value at about 10 rupees the Pucka seer. 
Although we beg to observe, that these samples are not calculated to form a consignment 
for the English market. E R 
Weare, Kc, * Y 


(signed) —— Jamsetjee, Jejeebhoy, 
and three other signatures, 


Bombay, i 
20 November m. . - 
: x ` (True copy) | . ] 
: Uso a; (signed) E. E. Elliot, 
i Acting Warehouse-keeper: 
: : " t 
No. 4.—To the Principal Collector of Dharwar. 
Si Sir, ; : : ib . " 
IN reference to ju letter of the 3oth October, I am directed by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council to transmit to you the accompanying copies of a letter from the Ware- 
house-keeper, dated the 29th ultimo, and of the report of the committees assembled to report 
on the qualities of the indigo and silk forwarded by you, and to request you will be pleased 
to provide a sufficient quantity of these articles, with those invoices, for the purpose of 
inis to the Honourable Court, as specimens to ascertain whether they would, suit 
ome markets. 


I have the honour to be, Kc. ` : d 


(signed) - C. Norris, S 
i Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Castle, } : 
7 December 1826.) 
L] 


EXTRACT Bombay Public Consultations, dated ad May 1827. - 
" From the Principal Collector at Dharwar, dated the 11th ultimo, 
ir, 

IN compliance with the orders conveyed in yonr letter dated the 7th December, I have 
now the honour to tranemit a quantity of raw silik, and a few specimens of prepared (twisted) ' 
and dyed silk of different colours, for transmission to the Honourable the Court of Directors, - 
agreeably to the annexed ‘invoice, wherein I have inserted the prices these articles would 
fetch in this province, . 

r Y have the honour, &c. 


(signed) T. H. Baber, 
] Principal Collector, 


Dharwar, } 
11 April 1827.5 


. at 


- 
* 
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INVOICE of Sick forwarded to Bomba from ] SUIS Appendix, No, 1 
ius dard ty from Dharwar, in th : TM P aas 37 
Carnatic Collectorate. e principal Division of the Arinak 5 


Progress at Bomba 


for providing 


D ui PARTICULARS, amouny, ^ Supply of Silk, 
` g d » SILK: ` g ka ; d 
; a skeing of yellow silk, 268 Ne weight, at Ne 1g perlb, qo Re weight | ni 9 854: 
1 ditto - green ditto 22 = dito at. qs a for - ditto « 2 40 
, 1 ditto - erimson ditto, 8) - ditto at - 15- for- P ij 
.1dito +, red - ditto 133-7 ditto - at - 14 - for - ditto » t : 
1 ditto = lighfred ditto git -. ditto at^. 10 — for - ditto - 1 4 i 
1 ditto - gamboge ditto 103 -` ditto at -1 o for- ditto - 38.14 
, ditto - white ditto 10% -~ -dito at - 10. — for « ditto . 2 18j 
„100 ditto - raw silk =.. 264lbs. = at- 6 = for- ditto- Eus 
Je NCC AOL Rupees | 191 3 304 
ee (signed) T. H. Baher, 
‘ Principal Collector. 


Lo LC csl * 


, 


No, 751.—To the Acting Warchouse-keeper. ` 


ry Sir, . vm ous i 

I am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to transmit to you the accom- 
panying copy of a letter from the Principal Collector at Dharwar, dated the 11th instant, 
and of the invoice accompanying it, together with the raw sük, and specimens of repared 
and dyed silk, which you will accordingly be pleased to prepare for transmission to gland: 


for trial, r 
í : : I have, &c. * : 
Bombay Castle) — ' ' — (signed) C. Norris, : 
28 April il oi Secretary to Government, - 


S a 


. | —Ne£g—. i 
5 one: 

` © Procuring of Sıreworms’ Ecos of the European description, for Transmission to 

i » Bombay from Malta and St, He i 


‘ 


(No. 1.—PUBLIC DEPARTMENT.) ` 
EXTRACT LETTER to Bombay, dated 7th January 1831. 


Para, 1. YOUR attention being at this time directed to the cultivation of raw silk in the 
territories under your Government, we have instructed our Governor and Council at St. Helena 
(where European silkworme and mulberries of tht best kinds have been introduced) to pre- 
pare supplies of silkworms and mulberry plants for transmission to your presidency by the 
Ship General Kyd, of the present shipping season. , ' 

2. In the packet will be found a copy of our letter to St. Helena; under date the 25th 
August 1830, Paras, 2 and 15, which. supersedes the necessity of ‘going into particulars 
upon the present occasion; and you will please to give such remuneration to the ship’s 
Steward, or other person who may have been put in charge of the silkworms and mulberry 
plants, as you may consider his services to merit. i 3 i "NE 

3. In furtherance of this important object of igporug e raw silk of India, the Earl 
of Clare having communicated to us his desire to take with him, on. his journey over-land 
to his Government, a supply of the eggs of Italian silkworms, we gave instructions to our 
agent at Malte to have a sufücient quantity ready against his Lordship's arrival at that 
Place, and which Mr. Grant has apprised us will have been prepared accordingly. — — ; 

: 4: So soon as the silkworms and mulberries shall have been established on your side o 
Tadia, you will convey information thereof to the Governor-General in Council, in aed 
that the benefit which we hope will be derived from the present experiment may be exten 


to the Bengal Presidency also. 


. 


735-1. 444 
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Appendix, No. 137. "E NU LAE 
rou . EXTRACT LETTER to St. Helena, dated 25th August 1830. - 
Landed Tenures . = QUE 
rove , "Para. g. OUR attention has been many years directed to the improvement of the raw. 


^ external commerce. 


silk of Bengal, which is the only tropical country where.silk is produced as au article of 


6. Almost all the writers who have treated upon the subject, agree that the silkworm 


was introduced into Europe from the north-west provinces of China; and’ it is probable - 


that Bengal is likewise indebted.to China for this valuable insect, as it is not found to 
exist there in its wild state, or, as wé understand, in any other part of India; the Phalena 
Paphia and Phalena Cynthia of Dr. Roxburgh, are very different species. ET 

7. There are several varieties of the domesticated silkworm in Bengal, one of which is 
annual; but none are considered to be fully equal, and most are inferior to the silkworm of 
China; and from the failure of recent attempts to reriovate the breed by a supply of egge 
from China, there may be permanent causes of its degenerating ; the annual worm of China 
has been found in a short time to lose its ‘distinctive character in Bengal, and to become 
monthly. tee Ds DM MEMOREM iA rim. ic 

8. in Europe the silkworm has not deteriorated, and silk of the most ‘esteemed quality is 
regularly B emn in Italy, Spain and the South of France. Attempts have been made to 
carry the European breed to India, but.without success; we trust, however, that the intro- 
duction of the silk ‘cultivation at your island will now afford an opportunity not only of 
effecting this, but likewise of carrying therewith the species of mulberry which is considered 
to furnish the best food for the insect. ' Seir : f ~ 

9. It appears from Captain Pillon’s Report on the state of your silk establishment, dated 
the 10th April 1828, that four breeds of silkworms are reared at St. Helena, viz. : 

1. The Bengal worm, producing yellow cocoons. -- : 
2. The Bengal worm, producing white cocoons. Du 
3. The French. womi, giving a sulphur-coloured cocoon. a. 
4A variety brought in 1827 from Piedmont, and considered to be superior tò the 
- othes. . - Nus ! A E BONN DINE 


A PEUENE. p. NER SE cg ES ws E EC ME 5 A. $ H 

10, It is therefore desirable that the twó latter varieties should be tried in India ; to effect 

which you Will please te give directions to'the superintendent of your silk establishment to’ 
select some eggs of the French and Piedmontese worms for transmission to the Presidency 


of Bombay, where the cultivation of silk bas lately been undertaken by the Government, 


- Our annual Europe ship, which may probably arrive at St. Helena in the month of March 


+1831, will afford a suitable conveyance; and the quantity to be provided, which need not 
exceed a few hundreds of the eggs of each variety, should be divided into five parcels, 
without detaching the egga from the cloth or paper on which they may have been deposited 
by the moths. ‘The first parcels may be put respectively into phials, covered only with 


~ a piece of muslin; the second into pbials and corked T i the third into phials with wood 
t 


. must feed a very few of them with the leaves of the mulberry plants ; but 
: ba 


eshes ; the fourth into phials with dry sand; ‘and jtié into phiala with pulverized’ char- 
coal. All the phials, except No. 1, should be closely corked and packed in a box with pul- 
verized charcoal. The phials No. 1, may be placed in a separate box, with holes to admit 
the air, aud this box must be ao disposed of as that if may be readily inspected from time to 


time during the voyage, and daily towards the close of it. Tbe silkworms’ eggs must of ` 


courae be the most recent you may bave at the arrival of the ship by which they are to be 
forwarded to Bombay. . D €9 MM ues : * E Aa 
11. With respect to the mulberry plants, we find from the petition of Mr. Philip Vallé, 
your assistant-superintendent of silks dated the 12th January 1829, that he had been 
enabled to obtain from Italy a parcel of the seed of the kind of white mulberry called Doppy, 
which had vegetated freely and produced numerous plants. We wish to avail oursélves of 
this experiment of Mr. Vallé, to mtroduce “the cultivation. of this species into India, as it: 


may differ from the white mulberry of China, which we believe is known thére; and: 


Mr. Vallé should be ordered to transplant forthwith some of the most thriving plants into: 
pots or tubs, in order to theit being forwarded on the ship with the silkwotms' eggs. ^ -- , 
. 12, The silkworme’ eggs and eigo the mulberry plants may be placed under the charge- 
of the ship's steward or other person whom the commander may appoint j to whom you will 

ive an assurance of receiving a reward from the Bombay government, according ‘to their- 


. Judgment of the merits and success of his services. In oasé you have any seeds of the 


white mulberry, you will forward the same to Bombay, together with the plants... 
;. 43. The person whd may be intrested with the business on board the ship must constantly ’ 
watch the eggs put into the phiale No. 1, and should any be hatched during the voyage, he 
n : this must be done ‘ 
with due care lest it cause the destruction of the plants. „- wo remi 
` 34. You will please to transmit to Bombay a list and description of the eggs and mulberry, 
plants, and such other information as you may deem it of importance to communicate. ~~ - 
2015. We shall forward to our Governor in Council at Bombay. a copy of our present 
instructions to you, in order that there may be no delay in receiving the silkworme and plants, 


from the ship; apd when the same shall have been established at Bombay, part can be 
transmitted to Bengal. a 


b 
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Tey, t 


.EXTRACT Letter from the Governor iti Council at 


„© Honourable the Earl of Clare, Governor in C St, Helena to the Right . 


ouncil, Bombay, - 


My Lord, 


IN compliance with the ‘orders of the Honourable Court of Directors 


plants of the Morus 


7 and u i i 
as also two boxes containing the Ova of the Phaleng Mon Rien on Me Vell are fed, 


dated 25th April 1831, which goes & number in the 
been requested to: select a person on board to take ch 


ship General Kyd) sundry packages centainin 
Doppia foglia, which is cultivated on this islan 


receive a reward commensurate with their state of P 
wishes on these subjects ure conveyed in paragraphs 
ment, dated 25th August 1830, 


: Bt, Helena, a8 April 1851. « "E 


r 


4 


Sir, 


‘St. Helena Commercial Consultations, 5th May 1851, 


present 
arge of t 
reservation on delivery. 
ed : § to 15 of their letter to this Govern- 
copies of which go numbers in the present despatch. 

D | We have the honour, &c, s! 


‘To Robert Seale, Esq, Secretary to Government. 
o a 


* 
t 


we forward (by the 
alba, Doppy and 


€s letter, 
packet „ Captain Naime bas 

€ plants and eggs, who is to 
lie Court's 


C. Dallas, ' 
T. H. Brooke, 
T. Greentree, 


(signed) 


' EXTRACT St. Helena Commercial Consultations, dated 25th Apri 1831. 


The following Letter was received : v 


» YOUR note, with which'I was favoured this moring at 10 o'clock, P. n, I proceed to 


Tit. 
REVENUE 


Appendix, No. 137. > 


Arvangements in 
progress at Bombay 
for providing 
a Supply of Silk, 


reply to. » i a "i ` ` . toy eo 
There are two boxes prepared for the Honourable Governor at Bombay, containing silk- ~ 
worms’ eggs attached to paper. A small one, numbered (1.) one with a movable lid, holds 


` two small bottles, marked A. & B., In A. are the eggs-of a cross-breed, yellow, between ` 


the early Bengal and annual European silkworms. 


n B. are the eggs of an European 


worm producing sulphur-coloured silk, , Both these bottles are covered only with a piece of 


muslin, and the eggs contained in them are likely to hatch after rounding the Cape. - 


er 


The box, No. 2, closely nailed, holds eight bottles buried in charcoal, marked P 


"WS B.C. D. E F.“G. HD 


GEB» 4 6 6057. 8. 


'* The 


* 


* " contain the above named 
: B ^ , crose-breed 
C. EDEN ^ Qon 
7 3. 4|, yellow gilkworma’ egg8 — « 
^ . » EE EN a, c 
` And | l ani o € 
Ur B t  'eontainthe ` 
ts P European sulphur-coloured 
$ +. dilkworms! eggs uo 
QOUURRU js cae 0* 
2i gE; ode tse 


ooa an Me lepot e og 
characters of thg silkworms ar 
closely corked down, — 7" 5> 

The cross-breed yellow silkworms’ eggs we 
those of the sulphur-coloured worms on the 17th 


of each variety, agreeably to thé ioth paragraph of th 


25th August 1830. |.” 


TET pulverized charcoal. . 


roa 
ME EE 
LM 


vo» . m 
- = nothing. 


- - wood ashes. 

=_= dry sand. , ^" 

T pulverized charcoal.. 

- - nothing. 

E m wood ashes. . 

- -d smd. 
Oy 


E 


also.added with the eggs in the:bottles, which are 


. *, " 
re laid on the 25th April (to-day) 1831, and 
March 1831, being our most recent 


ones 


e Honourable Court's letter, dated 


plants, numbered 1 to 3. 


With these are also forwarded three half casks of mulberry pu u Doppia foglis,” & t. 


No, 1. contains seedlings raised from 


. mature, "somewhat resembles that o 


t ys i tter of the 
called ^ Doppy” in the 31h para, of said emi ay hatch in box 


white mulberry of Chine, an 


contain plants to furnish food to the worms 
Bombay. The first is the Morus alba, 
leaf kind, common I believe to India. 


Tolo 50, 0. 4 


Italian seed, commonly ca 


double Jeaf, from the nutritious SUP the whore te plant being the white sulberry, 


foliage. 

Court, Nos. 2 end 3 
So bor Xo. 1 before reaching 
d the second the large 


I have 


£^ 


This, when the tree 18 ‘ 


Ht. 
} EVENUE. 


Pd 
AE 


NIE 
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I have no seed of white mulberry plants to forward, as requested, to Bombay... . 

Herewith are forwarded a few directions for the careful management of the eggs, worms 
and plants, which perhaps the Honourable Board would think proper to hand to Captain 
Nairne, for the guidance of the person he may select to take charge of them, copy of which 
J keep, should it be necessary to furnish a duplicate — : 

I propose marking the corks and boxes as per margin. s m 

: ; . _ Lam, &e, i ge 
d ; (signed) — PA. Vall. ` 


Resolved to forward a copy of the said to Bombay, and a copy of the instructions for- 
the management of the plants, &c. to Captain Nairne, To whom the following letter wag 
written : : "e M LONE MEQUE E 
" ` To Captain Naine. H 

ir, A * : > PAS 5 s A 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to inform you, that the Honourable Court of © 
Directors have been pleased to order the transmission in your ship from this island to 
Bombay, certain plants of the mulberry, together with sundry kinds of the silkworms’ eggs; 
for the due care of which during the passage you will please, conformably to the Court’s 
injunctions, to place under the charge of such person on board as you may select for this 
service, aud who will receive such remuneration from the Bombay Government as his atten- - 
tion may appear to merit. As the Honourable Court of Directors attach considerable 
importance to the safe delivery of the above articles, the Governor and Council feel confident 
that no pains will be spared on your part to carry these wishes into effect. — ob 

Tenclose & draft of the instructions framed by Mr, Vallé for the management of the. 
plants, eggs and worms during the voyage. ee ` , 


. I em, c. l 
i : T (signed) R. F. Seale, 
25;April 1831. uem SN ^; Secretary to Government, 


Mr. Secretary Auber to David Grant, Esq., the Company's Agent at Malta. | -, 
Sir, ; |. o, Fast India House, 1st July 1830. 
THE Earl of Clare intending to proceed to his government of Bombay vid Malta, and 
overland, has signified ‘his desire to take with him the eggs of the silkworm reared in the 
‘southern pus of Europe; and I am commanded by the Court of Directors to request you ` 
will be pleased to procure from Italy or Sicily a few hundreds of the eggs of the most 
approve breed of silkworms from the produce of the present year. m 
n order to their preservation, you will please to instruct yqur correspondent to divide the 
quantity be may provide into five separate parcels, without detaching the eggs from the 
cloth or paper on which they may be deposited. The first parcel may be put into a phial 
covered with a piece of muslin without a cork; the second may be put into a phial with 
a cork; tbe third into a phial with dry wood ashes; the fourth into a pbial with dry sand ; 
and the fifth into a phial with pulverized charcoal. All the phials except the first to be 
closely corked. ‘The phials may be then placed in a small box with pulverized charcoal. 
To prevent the premature hatching of the eggs, the phials should be kept in a cool dry 
place, until the arrival of his idi at Malta, which will be about the month of November 
ensuing. g (n E D i | ^ à Roig 
I m farther to request you will be pleased to acquaint the Court with the result. 
NC M : ap» S070 Tam, &e. E emp tet 
J i (signed) ^ ^ P.Auler, Secretary. 


z 


à 


x tk . + 

Mr. Grant to Peter Auber, Ésq., Secretary rà the Honourable East India Company, &e. 

Sir, oe /" Malta, 31st August 1830. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of ist July, in original and 
duplicate, and immediately on receipt of the former communicated with my correspondents 
at Naples, requesting them to procure the egga of the silkworm, of the most approved breed, 
from italy or Sicily, the produce of the present year; transmitting them at same time your 
instructions as to the division into five separate parcels, with other “particulars connected 
with a due regard to their preservation: all which i have the honour to inform you will be 
most pointedly and carefully attended to by my said correspondents, who have had much 
experience in such affaire, having sicat materially in establishing the Branch of the. 
British and Colonial Silk Company in this island, under slow but promising prospects. ~~ 

I have further the honour to add, that I am in daily expectation of an arrival from Naples, 

* which will enable me to be fully prepared for the Earl of Clare's arrival here about the 
month of November ensuing. Vx 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
(signed) P. P. David Grant, 
S How. 
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(trt : EXTRACT Letter from Bombay, dated 17th August 1831. 


PEK VS X S 


Zourt in a separate letter upon the subject, 
. 82. We avail ourselves oft 4 
eceived at Malta the silkworms' eggs mentioned in the same despatch, and took every care 


porta À DEP SE e a d RTT TS 
i i ` von : TP 


p Uu l en a E ————— MÀ] e " e ` kki 
s 2 , : E $ X ; ae = No, 3 7 " A: : " 

/ 7: SPECIMENS of Raw Sru produced in the Deccan, from the Establish 

ode vomits pny) V Me. Mutti, forwarded to England. © get e " 
Paneg toe per eus SE T domnm ry 40.7 

(boe icy oes, (No, S777 PUBLIC DEPARTMENT) | ` 

^ 7 "+ LETTER to Bombay, dated ad November 3891.: +1. 


i Para. 1, WE have received from Sir John Malcolm some specimens of raw si 

ia an qe bof raa recently. Me M Po by Mr. Took Mont 

j ve also had before us other specimens from the i 

transmitted by the Earl of Clare to nt. Secretary... A Mle alae 
2. These specimens have been inspected by some of the most eminent dealers in raw silk, 

„Whose report thereupon is sent in the packet... 6...) °°, à 

. 39. The observations of the dealers upon the specimens in question cannot fail of being 

very useful to Mr. Mutti, and indeed to all persons who may engage in this branch of i- 

dustry ; you will therefore make use of them sa you may see proper, ` Ed 


"70 London, ` ACER =- 7 77. We are, &e, 
+ ^3 November 1831. od Pf rake 


LA 


Li 


LETTER from Sir Joka Malcolm to P. Auber, Esq., &c. India House. 

s Sir, > aa " 
- -I seo you will bring to the potice of the Honourable Court of Directors the accompany- 
“ing specimens of silk produced in the Deccan, on the manufactory recently established at 
'Poona, with a Memorandum from Mr, Mutti, an Italian, by whom it is conducted. A 
reference to records from Bombay will show the fair prospect of producing silk to a great 
extent in the Deccan, which I deem an object of essential importance, as connected with 


the prosperity of that country. PM ; 
' E enclose the opinions of what I believe to be very coinpeteut judges on these samples, as 
ithe Court of Directors may desire to transmit them to the Government of Bombay, with a 
view of their being communicated to Mr. Mutti and others now engaged in producing silk 
in the Deccan and Southern Mahratta country, both of which countries the experiments 
already made lead to a belief are singularly calculated to produce this valuable article of 
commerce ; and if that goes no further than to supersede the imports from China and Persia, 
‘it will be very beneficial to this part of our Indian possessions. ` > ES 
i. 12, Abingdon Street} ! . I have the honour to remain, Sir, Kc. 
6 pei 3831. . } : P : (signed) John Malcolm, ' 
Por panes c4 lg Is Xl 25 Push 73 
"t^ COPY of the Memorandum of Mr. Mutti, dated at Bombay, 2d December 1850. 
. ABOUT the beginning of the year. 1850, being at Bombay (although not without employ- 
ment, still in no very flattering circumstances for an European in India), I began to consider 
‘to what purpose 1 could turn the little talent I possessed to ameliorate my condition. Silk 
was the krst object of my attention and experiments, baving for many ne engaged myself 
-in this branch of commerce in Italy, where I was particularly employed as an egent for pur- 
‘chasing silk, and as n traveller in that line of business. l came to the resolution that an 
- undertaking on my own account was the method. of establishing myself permanently, i 
It would be useless and unnecessary to detail the difficulties with which I had to combat 
in commencing a work which indispensably required trouble, great activity, and a capital 
capable of bearing up such an undertaking, which never having been to any great crt y, 
any one before myself, involved a possibihty of the Joss of time, trouble, and especia ly o 
esl. 2: Nevertheless, 


, 


FL 


NI. 
EEVENUR, 
enel 
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Nevertheless, these were not the only circumstances which tended to discourage me, A 
Aprendiz, No.137. stranger without means in a foreign land, ignorant of the language, I had the Perseverance, 
dE or rather obstinacy, to commence my work, sustained only by my own opinion, against the 
Landed Tenures advice of several highly eee and talented individuals. — * 
and Revenue Still my knowledge of silk inspired me with hopes; but it waà only after I had produced 
Setülemente the fortunate results of my experiments that I waa furnished with sufficient pecuniary means 
to extend my rari . n 2A ! E 
From the libetality of this Government, I met with évery possible encouragement to 
devote my time and attention not only to the cultivation of silk, but also that of Mocha 
coffee and wines. 2 i 


! T i 
Kothoor Baugh, containing about 16 begahs, ot 12 English acres, with house and buildings ' 


upon it (with certain immunities and privileges), rent-free for 15 years, was the first mark of 
the generosity of Government to me,  Wassaa Baugh, a large fatur containing 60 begahs, 


or 45 English acres, was afterwards granted to me on the same terms; and finally; Gouka : 


Baugh, twice as large as the latter, a most excellent situation, with plenty of water, © : 

It was in the island of Salsette, on the farm of Mr. B. Fernandez, with whom I entered 
into an engagement, that I commenced my plantation of mulberry trees before making any 
application for Government lands; and after displaying all the activity in my power, and 
succeeding in manufacturing silk, at the expiration of three months I succeeded in gaining 
the good-will and confidence of many persona of rank at Bombay, who have since so greatly 

. protected and favoured me in my views, — l 

A few months after, say in the month of June, I commenced at Kothoor Baugh, a few 
gardens granted me by Government, where there is at this time an extensive plantation con- 
taining above 75,000 mulberry trees ae surprisingly ; and although from the ages of 
the plants but few leaves are produced, still 
pay them, and the advantages of æ favourable monsoon, have already enabled me for some 
time to rear a sufficient quantity of silkworms, the number of which continues to increase 
monthly. w , : : ers ROT qoom wur agus 

It is A Kothoor Baugh that I have fixed my abode, it being the place where all my silk 
will be manufactured. 1 have already builtya manufactory 160 feet by'16, containing 30 
reels each, numbered methodically, an arrangement necessary to be attended to in a 
manufactory. a pis ut ` ci ` FONEGS Sok Pee 


Every evening 1 examined the silk, and once & week compared all the work, offering a re-- 
ward to those who produce the best specimens. Each person cleans and prepares his work, . 
which is called in Italian “sbraggare,” which consists in giving uniformity to the silk, and, ' 


carefully removing what we call “filli matti." - - 
single person at the coppers can work four threads at a time, instead of having two persons 
employed to spin only two. DM : i : : 


` 


I have also the satisfaction of porus introduced the new excellent method by which one . 
0 


double the work., ; : s ; 

I have at present six workmen who are capable of undertaking that; and their work is, E 
am convinced, as exact fine as that of two threads The number of work-people belonging 
to my spinning establishment, both for feeding worms and making the silk, is already con-. 
visting of men, women and boys, agreeable to a return of their names, ‘ages and condition, 
that Í had the honour to present to Government, and who all more or less know how to ma- 
nufacture the silk, I carefully teach them the method of rearing the worms, managing the 
cocoons, and all that is necessary to be known on the subject, and have the satisfaction of 

. witnessing, in the greater part of the people, au aptitude to learn that far exceeded my most 
sanguine expectations. 2 : MEC DENN. a 

As I have introduced the plan of commencing work from break of day till after sunset, and 
the particular care I make them take of the worms, requiring persons constantly. attending 
night and day, I considered it most advisable to build & house at Kothoor Baugh, in order 
to have them always at hand, and avoid the loss of time that would be unavoidably inqurred 
if each person was obliged fo go and return daily to their homes. Iam also about construct- 
ing a building near for rearing the worms, the house where I live not being sufficiently large 


to contain the qdantity I hope to have in a short time. Al the expense L have incurred ` 


hitherto amounts to about 12,000 rupees, or ae de 


his advantage is of great importance, by saving the labour of one man, and producing - 


om the great attention I have endeavoured to - 


T had the good fortune, as I have already snid, to give some proof of success, not only by 


introducing silk into the country, but also in bringing it to perfection, and there is not now 
the least doubt that, with good workmen, aided by attentive superintendence, would produce 
in this country silk rivalling the best of Italy. EE : 


After many experiments, I have likewise discovered that the silk of the Deccan is far 
superior to that manufactured at. Bombay and Salsette, particularly in the richness of the. 


colour. 


with bia presence, and whose flattering approbation has always increased my zeal, has bad 
"e the goodness to take charge of some samples of my silk, consisting of es ; 


1 of 2 cocoons, 


2of4 ditto, Ea 
z 3 of Iréne silk, M a 

4 of silk which has the greatest consumption in the couatr 

6 of Jungle silk, l ' ] 


and 


' i 


His Excellency Sir John Malcolm, who has deigned to bonour the farm of Kothoor Baugh 
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ad I trast that it will be found tolerably good in London. It is, however, unfortunate that = 


cannot procure any éocoons yellow and white, bet oul ; 
enerally asdnferidr. ~ | bave, however, written to procure some of fhe Reon Colours known Appendix No. "v. 
' 1 cannot yet say anything of the plantations of vines and coffee, because they are a specios Arrangements in 


f plant which’ require some time before you eam form ini ; a 
have made, ang daily make; largo lamtations ofboth, - em I will only say that P riding T 


The Mukoo or Egyptian cotton, tobacco, and the introduction of the ne thod ing * Supply of Silk, 
altpetre without fire, tegether-with the increase of my silk establishment, is, however thet 


ee nee Proposals to. Germen ‘on the subject, and di 

b my project; but-still t require-“eheouragement to terry in “ny nderit inge on a more 

«tended scale. Qo bate e Ehe tu E . 

ct generas cone wifo hn hen iis as my fiend nd sp i 
z i " | vu l i d ; ae l (signed) — Giuseppe Mutti, 


LETTER from Messrs, Dovar and Norton to Messrs, Bazeit, Colvin, Crawford & Co. 
Gentlemen, |^ ^ 4.4. $L 1, Great Winchesterstreet, 2yth April 1831. 
WE have inspected tha samples of raw silk grown at Poona, and beg to hand va the 
following remarks uponthem, ^ ^... 0c [n Dt 
They are of the Chinese breed of worm, varying in size from st to 50 deniers uhd upwards ; 

the finest, and those called Sublimi, are too fine for an urpose; but the round size is suite 
able to many purposes of our manufactures. ` The whole of these silks have many faults 
they ere vet nibby, which is principally owing to the water in which the cgcoons are placed 
in. order to have the fibre drawn from, them not being of a proper temperature; they have 
no elasticity, which either arises from the same cause, or from the cocoons not being kept 
equal; also very fluey, which is the joint fault of. the different fibres, from the cocoons not 
being well twisted in joining together to make a thread, and the person at the basin of water 
not keeping the cocoons well brushed ; they have also a woolly feel, which likewise is owing 
to the thread not being well twisted; and finally, they are very uneven in size in tho same 
skein, which is.a great fault, especially in fine silk. That sample. called Jungle silk might - 
answer in a coarse size; this sample is much too fine. ; . . 

.. We conclude the grower of these silks considers that the finer the thread the more valu- 
able.the silk ; but it is not exactly so; evenness of aize is of much greater consequence. In 
Italy, the finer the thread the more equal they keep the size, otherwise it would show the 
defect when used for manufacture; but when the silk is round in eize, they are more careless 
of its being even, es from the size of the thread the unevenness in the manufacture is not so - 
perceptible; but with these silks, the finer the filature the more uneven they become, and, 
consequently the less valuable in the market. We have vbserved, in all new attempts to 
cultivate silk, the growers have been anxious to produce the finest sort, and have made it 
dear from the expense of the labour in procuring (to their eyes) this excellency; whereas it 
would be far better for them to cultivate it as cheaply as possible, and reel it in round sizes, 
which will cover nearly all defects, and it then could be turned to many useful purposes, — 
EM We remain respectfully, Gentlemen, your most humble servants, 

paa . Dogs s s d ess 77 o. 4s (signed) ^^ Dovor & Norton, * 
- ` H got E ] ‘ 1 H 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Samples of Poona Site obtained by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 


< Reel should be of one uniform length ; the shortest of these is too short, and the longest 
`. oo long. . The former objection js not so important as the latter, which is very serious, the 
machinery requiring to be altered for the purpose. 7 WESE ‘cular: 

- - Cleanness.—Thia is all important; but some of these ekeins are defective in that particular ; 
the coursest is, however, more free from knibs and foulness than the finer, which is very . 
unusual. . v Resa a NM ee Mord or ‘es BEER : 

^. Evenness.—This seems to have been aimed at with tolerable success, and is a most 
important recommendation; nothing can atone for the wantofit. — bieeti 

Gum.— Most of these samples are too loose in the gum, which is equally an o 1th 

as when they are tdo hard, great waste resulting, though in a different way, from b 

. defects, : Uu TN difference 

' .. Colour»—None of these are pure white, and therefore will be dyed, and so the di "to be 

in the shades of colour is of no consequence hi any should be sent so white ae 

manufactured with yeing, it would fetch a little more. . . 

. Jungle Silk -Fiom $ at de have just stated, the colour of this would not form a material 

objection, ! . f ; and with an. 

pon the whole, these samples are extremely creditable to the manufacturer, the London 
attention to a few points, will undoubtedly be a very saleable commodity in : 
market. — to ` ` These 

. 735—HT, | | 418 . 


e»t 
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These observations are the result of a cursory examination, but a more minute inspection , 
Appeadix, No. 137* and judgment of their value shall be given if required; but this can only be done by destroy. 
zt. ing the present appearance of the skeins, and rendering them in too unsightly a state Or. 
Landed Tenures submission to the Kast India Company. Great care must be taken to pack them uniformly, 
and Revenue yiz, all of the same length of reel, and of the same calour, to: be in the same bale, for, 
Setements, an admixture of different reels and colour is very objectionable ta the buyers, — 


LETTERS from Mr. Mutti to Mr. G. Giberne, Collector at Poona, — .— ^. 
. Monsieur, —— i ^ Kothoor Baugh, près de Pouna, le a Avril 1831. 

” J'AI examiné l'échantillon de la soie blanche dont vous avez bien voulu m'envoyer, et je, 

vous dirai que je l'ai trouvée fine, bien égale, très soignée; enfin je suis d'avis qu'on puisse 

dire “ c'est de la bonne marchandise." : EE ] : 

Désirant pourtant de faire connoître que la soie du Deccan ne la cède pas aux autres, 
et qu'elle éclate par son lustre brillant (une des qune requises pour que la soie soit par- 
faite), je vous en transmets, Monsieur, quatre éc antillons de la mienne, afin qu'on puisse 
faire la comparaison; et nous avons encore À faire observer qu'ils nous manquent les cocons 
blancs et jaunes, dont chacun connoit bien qu'ils sont. x can aux sulphurs. 

L'eau et le climat de ce pays-ci est merveilleux pour la soie, et c'est dommage que cette 
riche et noble manufacture ne soit pas prise à tel degré de consideration qu'elle mérite, 
pour la porter à une considerable étendue. Outre la. grande consommation, immense dans, 
ces contrées, le Deccan pourroit fournir aussi de la soie sublime au marché de Londres. 


J'ail'honneur d'être, Monsieur, ~ x 
Peeks de Votre très obéissant serviteur, `- 
A É D ORA RO ue (signé) G. Mutti 


Monsieur, E E el qoia g Avril 1831, t ! 
JE vous transmeta deux échantillons de la soie du Giangal, en cag que vous croyies à 
propos de faire suivre les autres, — -— MN AR . : 
: 7^ “Voici encore ^ 
Trois Cocons - ©- 2. =" De ly e 
Deux Papillons et des Oeufs E g a E -]p« Giangal. - 
- = -Votre très dévoué, : 
; - (signé). G. Mutih `; 


` EXTRACT of a Letter from the Earl of Clare to the Secretary to the Court of Directors, 
: dated at Bombay, the 10th April 1831, ' ooo d 


“ I was so long on my weary journey, the eggs of the silkworms were nearly all spoiled;. 
those in charcoal came best, and in charcoal all future consignments should be made,- The, 
agent to the Company at Malta should be desired to send us by every opportunity & supply 
oi egga from Italy. We want white and yellow cocoons, not sulphur cocoons. . - 

** | send you a parcel containing some specimens of Jungle silk, also four specimens of 
Deccan silk, with one of Malta silk that they may be compared; in each you will find 
x € from Mr. Mutti and Mr. Giberne, the collector of Poona, explaining the nature of 

e silk sent. : I, 


OBSERVATIONS of Mr. Lewis Dozat (Silk Merchant), and Mr. Richard Durant (Silk. 
Broker), upan the Quality of the Samples of Deccan Silk transmitted to the Honourable 
Court of Directors by Sir John Malcolm. |... aa yare lo 77 

i 25 vac oth vi na London, October 1831. `! 
No, 1, four-fifths Cocoons.—Good in colour and quality; not sufficiently even, aud 
+ endy; not well crossed at the basin nor at the reel; fairly clean; too fine for silk of such 
; a circumference of reel. Ita value about 105. 6d. per Ib. Oe a se 
No. 2, four-fifths Cocoous.—The same in every respect as No. 1, but with a greater num- 
ber of loose ends, which consequently will occasion mora waste in working, and therefore 
reduce its value, which may be abont 105. per lb. : a ee a "1 
: No. 3, Sublimi.—As No, 1, but still finer. Value about 10s, per Ib. ^ 
No. 4, Sublimi.—The same as No. 3. : : 
No. 5, Sublimi.—Ditto; but from being of a reel of smaller circumference might be just 
within the range of the machinery of thia country ; and thereby, although wasty from being _ 
` * too fine, its value may be considered 14. per Ib, ~~ Fo 
No. 6, Fine Silk.—Of tolerable good colour and quality ; not equal in cleanness to pre- 
ceding samples, but still fairly clean ; more marketable in point of size; of the same obiec- 
lionable length of reel as No. 1. Value about 124. ' i : 

- No. 7, (undescribed).—Similar to No. 6 in colour and quality ; but more foul, and not so 

well crossed at the basin, and altogether reeled with less care. ` Value about 115. per Jb. 

t ` : No. 8, Ordinary 


P 


a. 


* . t ^ 
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No. 8, Ordinary Silk.—In colour and quality like No. i 
fore more marketable for silk of such ertet of die Valve pride Nn i His there- 
No. 9, Jungle Silk.—From its extreme fineness quite unmarketable, This species of silk 
ìf reeled upon the principle of the better filatures of Bengal, and of a suitable size, namely, 
Bene and e Mies Probably "d for pea ce to 106. per lb. It appears to be ac. 
what the same character of silk as the “ tussah" formerly i 
“Bengal. 7 ; a S merly imported by the Company from 


OBSERVATIONS of the same Gentleman upon the Speci i 

Denes. UE Pet isnt by Batt Clare pecimens of Deccan Silk 

Deccan Silk, fou? small specimens—Ay ear precisely of the l i 
teel as the specimens, No, 1 and 4, received from Sir xe A es only of ' kis 
silk accompanying them js of good colour and quality, faily clean, well crossed at the 
basin, and of a reel within the compass of the machinery of this country, Its market: 
value aed about A 81. x Moi i l 

Jungle Silk, wound by Mutti.—See observation No. upon th kind of silk i 
rig ae from Sir John Malcolm, "Mr. Durant has died Me of these small eraon 
be yed, and- Heima Y uM m m his opinion above stated, - > ' 

The sample denominated Raw Silk, found in the Jungle, does not appear capable of bei 
formed into thread, and therefore of no value. . MSIE. di 


: sen eM e a i ; F 


APPLICATION from the Government of Bombay to Mr. Barker; the Consul-general in 
Egypt, for a supply.of Irauian Sineworms’ Ecos and of MvLsERRY Trees, * 


wee 


bre, 


LETTER from Mr. Barker to Peter Auber, Esq. Secretary to the Honourable the Court 
` of Directors, &c. &c. London. T QEON t 


cS o. 0. ; EE Alexandria, the 2oth December 1831. 

1 nave the honour to transmit you herewith copy of an important communication made 
to me on the 10th March last (just come to hand,) by the secretary to Government in the 
‘Territorial Department, by which I am directed to obtain from Italy, and send by first con- 
"venient opportunity to Bombay;a supply of silkworms’ egga and mulberry plants, P 

in calling the attention of. the Honourable the Court ef Directors to this subject, you 
` will be pleased, Sir, to inform them, that I am deeply impressed with the high importance 
of the object in view, and that in accepting this delicate and to most men extremely 


' « difficult commission, I do it in the fullest confidence of carrying it into successful execution 


* in the ensuing year; having seven years ago introduced the silkworm seed and the white 
mulberry tree of Piedmont into a populous district near Antioch, on the banks of the 
Orontes, where. have a ground for the rearing of silkworms, and where the seed intro 
duced by me was found so superior to that of the native worms, that at this time the old 
seed has been totally abandoned, and no worms are reared but from eggs produced originally 
from. my plantation, : icd : DANT: 

Besides a superiority in the quality of the cod, the worms produced from the Italian eggs 

"proved to be much less subject to. the fatal disease by. which so many are destroyed when 
they have attained their full growth, and die in the. moment they ere expected to mount 
upon the thorns, =, Dep Sr S : EK 

In regard to the means I possess of conveying live plants of the white mulberry of Italy 
to Bombay, you will indulge with me in.the expectation of the success of my endeavours, 
when I inform you, that when in Aleppo, for four years successively I received soe 

from Messrs. Martin, Burdin & Co. of Chambery, in Savoy, 200 to 300 fled trees of a 
the fruits of Europe, which were sent to me packed in damp moss, without requiring any 


III. 
EVENUR. 


EEA m renean 


` Appendix, No137. 


Arrangements in 
progress at Bomhoy 
for providing 
& Supply of Silk. 


watering or other care on board ship, but thrown into the. old like any packege oPdry 


i ` : . i for 
vods; -and after having been thue necessarily deprived of light, air, earth and water 
fve months, l have som Gee .on unpacking them, found the tree in blossom. It bas been 
‘planted, and I have in two or three instances eaten of the fruit of that very blossom. : 
f'apples, pears and quinces, 1 hardly ever lost one individual, and only from five to sx 
er cent. of cherries, plums, peaches and apricots. " i 
P 1 have father dii kone to annex, for.the Honourable Court's polars re cory oi 
a letter, dated Bombay the 8th June, which has been addressed to me by the Chief Secretary 


to Government. in the Political Department, directing me, if | see no Se A Wr. 


a passport for Bombay to Mr. Francis Ayme, manufacturer of saltpetre, w 


-when called upon. | 
ue 1 have the honour to be, &c. 3-64 
(signed) John Barker, Agent. 


"5 O o . 4r4 ENT 
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REVENUE F IDE 4 & ox war 
Appendix, No. 137. LETTER from Mr. Secretary Missas to John Barker, Esq. Consul-general 
err banal . No. 968 of 1831,— Territorial Department, Revenue... - 
. Settlements, Sir, - j Woe! 


YHE Honourable the Governor in Council baon desirous of affording every encourage- : 
ment to the manufacture of silk .on this side of India, conceives that the best means of 
doing so is by the introduction from foreign countries of eilkworms' eggs and mulberr 
plants ; and instructs me, therefore, to request you will favour him by obtaining from Italy 
a supply of those articles, and sending them by the first convenient opportunity. ^. - 
2. am also instructed to request you will draw en this Government for the amount of 
such expenses as it may be necessary for you to incur. — - U a ; 
3. Though the Honourable the Governor:in Council is aware of the unusual nature of - 
this application, he does nol hesitate to make it, feeling satisfied that an object which may 
be of so much fas rupem to the improvement of this country will readily meet with assist- 
i 


ance from you, a rendering which you will be conferring an obligation on him. — 
a Ihave, Ko: c8 00a 0n 
Bombay rud ' COD. (signed) -` John Williamson, - 

o March 1831. > c “Secretary to Government. 


(True copy.) _ 
v is su, Gigned) — J. Barker. — 


P i z E RN E oft 
LETTER from Mr. Secretary Norris to J. Barker, Esq. H. M. Consul-general in Egypt. 
z = 4 


No. 838.— Political Department. b ce 
Sir, -© ^ Q - Bombay Castle, 8th June 1831. 

I Ax directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to transmit to you 
the accompanying extract of a letter from the collector at Poona, dated the 29th March last, 
together with a copy of a French letter (rom Mr. Matti, with enclosure regarding Mr. Francis 
Ayme, manufacturer of saltpetre ; and to tonvey to "you the request of his Lordship in 
Council, that Mr. Ayme may be furnished with passports to enable him to proceed to Bombay 
to join Mr. Mutti, should you see no objection to the measure. DIS 
I have the honour to be, &c. ad 

ts (signed) | C. Norris, Chief Secretary. 


£. 


E 


LETTER from Mesers. Romer and Newnham to.the Honourable the Court of Directors for 
Affairs of the Honourable Ugited Company of Merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies. - A S Crus E ND wie 


‘No. 25. of 1831.— Territorial Department, Revenue; °° ' 
Honourable Sirs, . Hoc cs Eo I London, 17 August 1831. 
Silk, the measures _ Para. 1. WE now proceed to communicate to your Honourable Court the measures which . 
adopted forencou- have been adopted to encourage the manufacture of silk, es a means of increasing the 
raging the manu- resources and bettering the condition of the people on this side of India. - EE 
facture of, reported, ¢, Having in 1827 received samples of silk: from Dharwar and Ahmednuggur, which 
were of a quality to warrant hopes of success if a regular experiment was made, we applied. 
to the Bengal Government to send round some eggs of ‘the silkgorm, ae also a person 
thoroughly acquainted with the process of winding silk ; and immediately on their arrival 
they were sent to Ahmednuggur, in order that the experiment might there be tried by means 
of the prisoners in the jail at that station. — - 2 * ALS gs P 
ə — 3. On ‘Mr, Giberne, the collector in the Northern Concan, learning what ateps had been 
taken for the mhrufacture of silk at Ahmednuggur, he offered to try the experiment also in 
his collectorate, to which we consented, and sanctioned a-well being sunk, and -some other 
, trifling outlays, which he stated would at first be necessary. Due Sete, v. bode as LUN 
"5 4. When our intention of encouraging the: production of silk became known, an offer of . 
* ` his services was made by a Mr. Elliott, who had formerly been employed at the silk works 
at Rungpoor, but although he was perfectly competent to the business, and only required 
2 moderate personal remuneration, yet as the establishment-which he stated it would be 
necessary to engage involved too great an expense, we did not venture to- avail ourselves of ` 
his services. ELS , TN 
5. Shortly after this a Mr. Matti, a native of Italy, offered his services as superintendent 
of any establishment that might be formed for the cultivation of silk; but es. we had no 
such intention we also declined his offer, at the eame time giving him to understand that : 
* , the most liberal encouragement would be extended to scientific or enterprising individuals 
who might wish to engage in the speculation on their-own account. . : 
+ 6. Mr. Mutti, encouraged by this assurance, resolved to undertake the manufacture of 
silk, and, at his soliciation, we granted, rent-free for 15 years, the Kothoor Baugh (about 
15 begabs in extent), at Poona, with 15 more begahs of land in its vicinity, and we also 
gave him 30 begahs of land in Salsette, but upon the condition that the land thus made 
N j over 
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mulberry planta in the Government experim i 
modation, he was permitted ta oecup: perimental garden 2 Tánnah; and as a further accom- Arrangements in 
which bad been burnt down, and to have the services ‘ f tye, of an old palace at Poona, Progress at Bombay 
, at that place, who were acquainted with the process of two or three prisoners in, the jail for providing 
8. The collector of Poons, in reporting upo manufacturing silk, —... a Supply of Silk, 
„Mr. Matti, an inspection of which Mr, Giberne Taid atre c npecimeas of silk produced by l 
endeavours proving successful, pointed out how said. strengt ened his hopes of Mr. Mutti’s 
continued exertions in the introduction of that valuabl e it would be to secure thia person's 
and encouragement to prosecute the undertaking; ate: by giving him every aid 
recommendation, the house situated in the Kotrocd P Ps afterwards, at that officer'a 
Rev. Mr. Goode, whose departure from Poona placed it en, which had been. leased to the 
ment, was made over to Mr. Muttirent-free for 15 years, asin st the. dis n of Govern- 
repair... : janua ons js keeping it in 
g: Another garden (the Wissnut Bagh ining 51 ac ; 
1 06 rupees per annum, was assigned thon for 15 Y 5 res which produced & rent of 
it should be granted to him in enam if he persevered in th ut rent, under a promise that 
period ; end Be Kotrood Bagh was also secured to him in per Production of silk for that 
ay expiration of the Present ease, and & conditional promina vs meet its ikose sd 
iven to him in enam. _ Permission waa : c s eing 
coffee, vines, and valnable forei Pme ef ay [os i hands Tee calirated wit 
of sending his letters to Egypt free of postage. ! e was allowed the indulgence 
10, In June 1850, Mr. Mutti solicited to be appoin i i i y 
ment in the jails but, he was informed that if te one Tin sous io the cueociston de Conmtatane 1831 
which he bad himself engaged, we would be prepared to take hi i ideration !9 A TR 
at the expiration of another year, when some jud, ont be tom into consideration yee 
bene df hi 8 judgment might be formed of the probable (Na, 1.) 
die reduction superintendence by the success which might attend his own endeavours in 
11, As Mr, Mutti lad associated with himself in the silk .speculation 
Italian, so as to admit of the cultivation of a larger i anit ef Peake Mr, Frenz aa ^ 
superintended, be applied for a piece of land situate about eight miles from Poona, alle 
the Goreh Bagh, containing about 100 begahs, and yielding a revenue of rupees ii. 2 e 
annum, which was, at the recommendation of the collector of Poona, accord ] ade over l 
to that person, on the same terms ay the former grants, namely, rent-free for f " ears. ! 
., 12. At the same time, in compliance with Mr. Mutti’s solicitation, we desired the resident 
in the Persian Gulf to procure and forward some eggs of the silkworm which forme the 
Yellow cocoon, as also some Persian tobacco seed, and a few young apple, pear, and other 
"d 13. Shortly afterwards Mr. Mutti, who from the encouragement he had receive 
desirons of extending his speculations, proposed to manufacture saltpetre, make cigars, intr N i 
dues the « Me og ot gyptian cotton, and to extend sik manufacture; and also to invite (N ov. v. 708 73, 
p ndia from Egypt several Italians, who were to form a little Atalian colony, (No-83 3 t Dee 
and through whose assistance the manufacture of silk was to be conducted on an enlarged v. 63.8 66, (No. 3) 
|. , Me, He represented, however, that to carry his views into effect, a grant of 500 begaha of 
land in the Deccan would be absolutely necessary, which we agreed to give, exclusive * 
of several hundreds of begahs which he required for the saltpetre manufactory and cotton . 
. cultivation ; and we also consented, at bis application, to give him a free passage in the 
' Hugh Lindsay steamer, then about to start for the Red Sea; but it appeared subsequently 
that he did not avail himself of this accommodation. ^. EN 
_ +: 15. We next granted to Mi, Mutti for 15 years, free of rent, the Chucklakee Bagh, being 
in extent about two acres, which was planted with mulberry trees, for the use of the silk- 
- „worms reared in tbe Poona jail. The manufacture of silk in the jail was at the same time 
. given up, as it had wiswered the purpose for which it was established, that of encouraging 
_ speculators to engage in mandfacturing silk, <> 7 li , 
116. The next individual’ to whom encouragement to speculate was ‘extended waa a 
Mr. Borrowski, a Polish gentleman, to whom we ranted in October last a piece of garden 
, land at Sapoor, containing 35 acres, which yielded a revenue of 239 rupees per annum, and 
"a portion of the building at that place was at the same time-allatted for his personal accom: + 
dation, and to be used as a silk manufactory, which he stated it was his purpose to establish. « 
. A7. Mr. Borrowski subsequently represented to us, that being dependant on Dr. Palmer 
` for the requisite funds to carry on his speculation, it would aid his project if the grant were 
d; but soon after 


made in that gentleman’s name, which meagure was accordingly sanctione! 
i and the garden 
of silk, yet 


thia Mr, Borrowski left India for Arabia, without any intention of returning, 

- ‘was made over to Dr. Palmer on his own account, for a mulberry plantation, , 
18. Although it was the intention of Dr. Palmer to engage in the production of 

he was not, as he represented to us, prepared to commence u on the work immediately, 2$ 

his affairs required his presence for a short time in England, whence be purposed to bring, om * 
his return, machinery and other requisites for the prosecution of the speculation; andhe a 

requested, therefore, that the garden might be reserved for him until hia return, which ve . 

promised should be done, though we subsequently desired that in the intern 1t shou d 

6 rented to any individual desirous of taking it for a year, by which time it was expecte 
Dr. Palmer would return to India. EE l In 
235—111. BrT 19 


over to him was not to be applied to an 
à ) oth ich: RE 
be appropriated, without our previous sonction, purpose tban that to which we intended it to Mim 
4. For the immediate support of Mr, Mutti's worms, we allowed him the use f Appendix, Na. +37. 
OT 2,000 


d felt Recorded Revenue 
intro- Consultations 1830, 


LI 


4 
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——— 19. In March last, two gentlemen, named Connell and Sedgewick, stated to us their inten. 
Appendix, Ne. 137. tion of engaging in the manufacture of raw silk, wad applied for the Kowlakee Bagh near 
— . Poona, containing about 4o-beguhs of land, aod yielding @ revenue of 250 rupees per 
Landed Tenures annum, which was accordingly granted to them rent-free for 15 years, after the expiration of 
and Revenue — which period they were at liberty to retain the land as long as they liked, on payment of the 
Seulement» — rent fixed by the Revenue survey, They have permission to raise on the land any other 
valuable or foreign produce, but with the understanding, that if silk is not produced in two 

years the land will be liable to resumption, Mrs VERUS Euri ee a 
20. A garden, called tha Furag Bagh, in:the vicinity of Ahmednuggur, has been made 
over to Dr. Graham, the civil surgeon at that station. : It yielded a Revenue of about 603 
- supees pes annum, and was at first granted to him free of rent for 15 years; and as from the 
existing restrictions against Europeans possessing lands we could not accept an offer which 
. he subsequently made to purchase the garden, we directed his lease to be extended for 20 or 
. $5 beyond that period, provided after that time he was willing to pay rent forit; and as a 
; farther accommodation, we have consented to advance him the sum of 3,000 rapees, on his 


Å ` 


furnishing security for the repayment of the same within three years. 


a1. With the view of assisting Framjee Cowasjee, a very respectable and wealthy Parsee 
merchant of Bombay, who had engaged in the silk speculation, and to whom tome villages 
in Salsette have been leased in perpetuity, we instructed the judge of Poona to furnish him 
with a supply of silkworms' eggs, and to transfer two prisoners, who were conversant with 


the business of a silk manufactory, from the jail at Poona to that at Tannah, in order that. 


they might aid and instruct Framjee Cowasjee’s men, who were engaged in the same line at 


Poway or Salsette; and still further to promote his views, we requested the late Major - 


Hawkins to make up a set of boring instrumenta, which Framjee wished to have, as there 
F - was a want of water -on his estate, and ha was determined to try the experiment of boring 

. for it. . S b. ans NM Ge ke wae . 
‘Recorded Revenue — 23. In December last we received a letter from Framjee Cowasjee (recorded under the date 


Consaltations 1850, quoted in the margin), detailing what be had done on his estate with the view of establishing. - 


31 Decs v. 77, -a silk manufactory, and stating, that although (owing to the want of a sufficient number of 
. (No. 4) mulberry plants) very little silk had been produced, still he was sanguine of success in a few 
TOW. ge years, when the shrubs he had planted, and those hé purposed to plant, should have grown 
m iow proper size, —— Uber Uu bes eet ia "a 
Recorded Revenue . 23. In January last Dr. Lush laid before us a Report respecting the manufacture of raw 
Consultations 1831, silk, in which he suggested, as & meana of pine the production of so valuable an 
16 March, v. 1743, article, the obtaining young planta and seeds of the white mulberry from Italy or France, 
(No. 5). aud of any other species from any part of the world; that some persons, either English or 
. — .foreigu, of the mechanical class, practised in the process of reeling the finest siJke, be pro- 
cured to instruct natives and others in the newly-established filatures; and likewise that 
occasional supplies of the eggs of annual silkworms should be obtained from the south of 
Europe; and also copies of the best worka published on the subject of silk, mulberries, Kc. 
in England, France or Italy; together: with models and drawings of implements and 
machines connected with the filature. moder AE pea! ' £ 
94. Concurring in this gentleman's suggestions; we requested the Consul-general in Egypt 
to obtain from Italy a supply of silkworma’ eggs and mulberry plants, and forward the same 
to Bombay by the earliest opportunity ; and we at the same time expressed a wish to the 
st Bombay Horticultural and Agricultural Society to be favoured with their sentiments as to 
i the best means of improving the growth of the mulberry tree, which wa were of opinion might 
be effected by offering premiums to individuals te engage in its cultivation. : t, 
Revenue Consulta- : _ 25. We now beg to call the attention of your Honourable Court to a minute by our Pre- 
tions 1831, 94 Aug. Bident (recorded under the date quoted in the margin), in which he has stated his sentiments 
v. 5348, (No. 6.) respecting Mr. Mutti’s silk speculation, and the grounds on which it may be expected his 
endeavour will be successful. «© — / 7555 0s PA e fist REN 
2 . 26, At thé recommendation of Lord Clare, in which we entirely acquiesced, the following 
additional grants have been made to Mr. Matti, viz: 6o: t os ons teo etj 


hope EN 3 n 


1. Nana Pansha garden, being 12 acres in extent, and yielding 2 eum ta’ Gaverement of 


50 rupees per annum; rent-free for 25 years. 


annum ; rent-free for 15 yéars, 


^. 2, Ambe Bagh} 17 acres in extent, and yielding a sum to Government of 25 rupees per ' 


3. Half a begah within the enclosure of the old palace at Poona, during. the pleasure of 


, Government, ted gs ee "T 
^ 054. The garden lately held by Anna Sahib Dhumdherey, being 49 acres in extent, yielding 
a eum to Government of about 80 rupees per annum, rent-free for 15 years, en 
5- A house in Poona, as a depot for ut M TE 2. 
6. Term of the Goreh Bagh (mentioned in the 11th para. 


be should keep the houses and grounds ip good order; and to give him to understand, that 

in the event of hia not going on with the manufacture of silk, or cultivation of coffee, all his 

vent-free landa will be resumed. : V pteuNS MAP ii p d did i 

. 28. As Mr. Mutti’s want of pecuniary means threatened to frustrate all his. ps he 
» applied to us for the loan of 12,000 rupees, which, as we entertained no doubt of the sin- 

cerity of his intentions, or of his endeavours being successful, we consented to advance, on 

his urneshing security for the repayment of the same at the end of four years, and on con- 

i dition that 
extending the manufacture of silk, 
; . .99. We 


money was to be applied to tbe sinking of wells, and to other means of. 


af thia despatch) to be extended, - 
. 17. We have deemed it proper to require of Mr, Mutti, as a condition of the: grant, that , 


. 


~ 
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. 29.. We considered it; however, prudent to make an immed; : 
of that amount, reserving the payment of the reminder we hea ee A neue 


count of which the loan was 
en done, we have instructed 
te ego of 19 months from 
owledge and belief, the whole 


` We have the honour, &c. — ^ AME 
a PME i (signed) John Romer, 


e 


Bombay Castle, 17 August 1831, 00 W. Newuham. 


ana E 


ae EXTRACT. Minute by the Right Honourable the Govemor, dated gd August 1831; 


_ Subscribed to by the Board... i 


T nave lately visited the establishment of Mr. Mutti near. Poona, and Í am much 


pleased with the progress he has made towards establishing & silk stemufacture in'the 
Deccan. From what he says, and from all I have seen, I believe the climate well adapted 


~ for the cultivation of the mulberry tree, and for the rearing of silkwotms, and that with the 
~ assistance of Government great progress may in a short time be made in this most desirable 


.  the'Board. ` : 


"impress on the Board; and 


` end filature'of silk wall affor 


- cumstances, snd, at all events, must be a wo 
tain quulity the city of Poona is s sure market, 


e workye sos a 


mulberry trees, I was so much pleased with Soorabyee's conduct, 


' was paid to the reeling the Indian silk which is paid to th 


. + Mr. Mutti has been too short a time employed, and bia means arb too confined to have 
enabled him ag yet to show decided proofs of the success of the undertaking; but I have 
great satisfaction in stating that I bave every reason to believe he is in earnest, and that 


- with the assistance of some other {taliane, whose arrival from Egypt may be shortly expected, 


joined to hia own talents, industry and evident zeal in the business, à most valuable manu- 


mits 
REVENUE,’ 
MEL 
Apfendix, No, 135, 


Arrangements ih 
progressat Bombay 
fet previting 
& Supply of Silk, 


: facture will probably be established near Poona, creating a great demand for labour, and ` 


calculated eventually to improve the condition of, and to add materially to, the resources of © 
^ this poor country, The Board knows that an intelligent and wealthy Parsee, Soorabyee, ia 


joined with Mr. Mutti; and it is said he has embatked. 12,000 rupees in the business; in 
raising buildings (one large and excellent ond 1 saw myself), ski wells, and itt planting 
presented bim with a 

air of shawls, end expressed my gratification to bim for the assistance he had given to 
t. Mutti, and pointed out to him not only the good he was likely to de in the country by 


persevering in the work he had so well begun, but also the advantage to himself hereafter 
~ to be derived by a large return for the capital he had expended. + es 


X circulate ‘with this. minate à prospectus of Mr. Mutti, showing the results bo '&tiici- 
pates; emd though F canaot venture to give & positive opinion qs to the aceutucy of m 
calculations, 1 think. [ may say he has shown good grounds for expecting & reasonable 
profit from the business, and that | am by no means recommending a visionary scheme to 

' I do not think it necessary to sa , anythin on the evident utility of providing employ» 
ment for the poor in a er he us Lr ig so chap, ndr on the, obligation whick M. 
imposed of us, who draw so much out of the land, to do all in our cett res 
capital and eomforts of the us under our dominion. These are truths which $ nee 

i i i i ib isy labour which the cultivation 

pad aet ik afd dt. T learned fom Ma, Mot Dat the principal fole 

in the establishment had taught all under her to wind silk in the bert pane me re any 

difficulty ; and, without pretending to be a judge, the specimens o e Coed 

avé me a confident expectation that Mr. Durand, = ie abana bein eda 

the House of Lords in 1830; was quite correct, when psi biis te gre 
and tha 


proportion of the Indian silk so reeled wo de hi à price in the market, 
est Bengal silk is nearly equal in price to the Italian silk. | |. ag will gi 
' Whettes ee shall be te ek to produce buch an ps in m page os 
vs at this side of India & valuable commodity ee ied ; nod ac that fer silk of è cet- 
arket, and the enptal demand to sup y 
wante of the city exceeds in value, I understand, 40,000 rapes serian idem provid 
Mr. Mutti being enabled to furnish the quantity required from his [can 
235—111 4*? 


have only te remark, that the quiet. and sedantary habits of ` 
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Y can induce the Board to agree to the proposal which | shall have the honour to submit for 
Appendix, No. 197. their approbation. I should state, that Mr. Mutti expects to. be able to employ 4,000 per- 
— gona; and this elone will be an incalculable advantage to this miserably poor country. 
Landed Tenures — The collector, I think, should be informed of the anxiety of Government to extend the 
and Revenue  sultivation of the mulberry tree; and he might be authorized to remit the rent on land cul- 
Settlements. tivated with it for six years The ryote should also be encouraged to sink wells for this 
: , purpose, and, when the collector deemed it advisable, some bey. assistance might be 

iven them, but no payment should be made on this account, without the sanction of 
Bovernment. I wish a copy of this minuta to be sent to the Court for their information, - 


East India House, NE NOJ. Mi d 
April 1832. , Examiner of India Correspondence, 


" i A EE a 


s D , d E : d D LN " M E 
à s Salt Monopoly. ^ 5s 
. DIDI x n i 
Note:—" For the previous Correspondence on the Administration of the Salt Monopoly, - 
since the passing of the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, see Appendix, No. IV. to Report 11 October . 
a 1831, pages 60 to 97.” in B S 


Appendix, No. 188: ` 


re E : aes ed 


Appendix, No. 138 ACCOUNT of the Quantity of Sax sold; the Gross Proceeds; Net Profit, and Average 
um of the Net Profit, from 1803-4 to 1826-27, in the Territories under the Bengal , 


Accoant . ; 
of Salt Sold. &e, . Government subject to the Salt Monopoly, . 


, 1803-410 1896-07. | 


et 9e nt 


a 


Aree df; 


YEARS. Net Profit, 


Sicona Rupees, Sieca Rupees 


- “1209 or 1803-4 3560,29 |. 2,48,23,866 |  1,21,99,390 
- 1210 or 1804-5 4142/0257 : |‘ 1,47,57.489 | 1,13265,7532 
1211 or 1805-6 43,72,512° |: 140,73,239 .1,06,13,883 ` 
1214 or 1806- 3783,15. |' 1,20,85,812 | : .88,26,522 2 5 
1213 or 1807 4509494 | 16015441 1,23,07,359 9 
1214 or 1808-9 44:77,083 -1,65,12,168 | : 1,28,77,502 ` 10. 1 
1215 or 1809-10 43.97,950 1,42,56,560 | | 1,06,:21,655 "9 
1416 or 1810-11 4640175 ' |: 1,54.97,594/ |. 151462419 | 247- 9 — 
1217 or 1811-12 4309893 + 1,60,91,893 1,13,53:394 201..9.9 
1218 or 1812-13 | 48,75.986 | 1,595,592 | 1,154,575. | . 237 9 10. 
1219 or 1813-14 52,90,467 . 1,69,66,166 | '1,21,96,084 *ag0 8 3` 
1220 or 1814-15 | 46,989,308 . 1,42,55,056.. | '1,01,87,067 216 13 6 
e’ 1221 or 1815-16 | — 39,34,663 1,21,88,294 88,34,568 224 8 6 ~“ 
«` 1222 or 1816-17 44,449,676 1,42,35,319 96,57,251 27 1 4 /— 
, 1223 or 1817-18 | — 45,18,697 1,47,68,320 1,04,66,030 | 231 94k . 
^. 1224 oF 1818-19 | .47,95:342 | 1,60,90,795 | 14142,0839 | 232 510. 
1225 or 1819-ho 52,24,007 1,68,63,040 1,17,07,352 224. 1 4 
1226 or 1820921 62,375,940 ,| 1,72,03,862 1,23,27,587 235 5 7 - 
1227 or 1821-22 53.524 1,92,55,611 140,97,387 | 262 = 11 + 
, 1228 or 1822-23 49,24,875 2,00,12,436 1,53-47,049 51110 ~ 
1229 or 1823-24 | 50,57.447 | 84,488,080 | 1,2947,397: | 256 = 1 
1230 or 1824-25 51,062,009 .1,77.95897 1,13,67,326 220 3 4 | 
4231 or 1825-26 46,13,516 1,70,36,009 1,13,46,825 : 249 3 = 
1232 of 1826-27 53,586,071 '| 2,11,34,038, | 1,51,26,866 3904 7 - 


1827-28 - 48lacs - 1,99,29,680 - average selling price per o/o maunds 415 3 
1828-29 - 44 = 1,61,10,527 = =- «= — =- =- =- 800 2 
1829-30 - 45 = 1,68,02,272 =  - - — - -.- 373 6 


goat {$33 Tooo} agog- - = eB 
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STATEMENT of the Ner* Revenun derived from the Sele of Sac in. a 
: iia th ; 
15. Provinces, under the Regulation XVI; of 1829, up to the bcn has : Western Appendix, No.13g. 


€ — MM M Revenue from Salt 
: . - lam us i m iu the 

" 4 tte A te: è 

" WE DE UP FRADE, . REVENUE. estera Provinces, 


i PU CEON idn" am, che 7 
Wag st 70 7, 1786070 26 1 - - 


Re apo 
12,28,690 8 - 


1830 osoo s 387394 09 4o- o o 2 aBa gg 
Decrease in 1830 ~, 7 2,12316 19 13 Dl 
Iagasinidgo ^5 ED 2 o . 2,55733 19' 9 : 
E: X Ye t * 
EE TRADE 007 2 REVENUE. `- 
Md. | andas 2j mE Rn em : 


ae 
LI 
LI 


"op 
$90,043 14 1 
11915490 5 1 


First Seven Months of 1829 - 10,0637 3 - . 
Ditto - - i8g1.- 1060680 1 2 - -o 


Morsin = = 1831 = 60,129 38°72. - 9355450 7 - 


tous 


EE 


b 
F. 


Examiner's a d ; à ~ J. Mill, i 
y August 1832. Examiner of India Comespondence. “ i 
l - à D 
] D s gue . f b dos der ! LEN 
ur fa es Appendix, No. m, E 
© ANSWERS of Rammohun Roy to Queries en the Sarr Monorouy. l Appendis, No. 140. 


Question 1, ARE you acquainted with the retail price of salt in Calcutta and (he Answers of 
neighbouring districts ? r Ron hd on 
S ‘ E ‘ wey 4 Le ` E a 

Answer. The price of adulterated salt in Calcutta, at the time of my departure, was at the S ee 
rate of between séven and eight seers for a rupee, or about 2 s. for 15 lbs., if my memory be 
correct; and of pure salt, like the English, between four and five seers for a rupee, or about 
24, for nine tbs, + It was of course proportionably higher in districts such as Nuddea, 
Burdwan, Beerbhoom, &c. more remote from the place of production and sale. 
f Q. ^. Have the poorer classes of natives in the places you have mentioned ben =», 
prevented at any time from procuring a sufficiency of salt by its high price? `’ me 


' A, As salt has by long habit become an absolute necessary of life, the poorest peasants 
are ready to ANAG avery. thing else in order to procure a small proportion of this article ?' 
though the dearth of the salt is felt by the whole community, and the people in general im 
therefore obliged to make.use of a bad quality, and few comparatively are abje to incur the 
expense of procuring it jn a purer form. an iv $e 


Q. 3. Do you consider salt as necessary to the food of the natives, and tbat the 
want of it isa great deprivation of comfort tothem? — eoo ai 
"4. As the food of the people in Bengal consists chiefly of boiled rice, which is by it 

a most insipid kind of food, Plt and ingrediente dressed with salt are a“ to ie si 
tice and render it palatable. The rice is usually eaten with what the, Hindoos a uius 
or furkaree, and the Moossulmans, sadun ; that is, something such as a little fish wi $^ es 
of dressed pease), or vegetables, according to their ability to procure these articles. pi " 


^ " ` $ d p 
* There are no means at the India House of showing the Net Revenue from Salt wuder 
Regulation XVI. of 1829; the annexed Statement exhibits the grose Receipts. 
7356—11. 4^3 l 
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they have beeu long accustomed to M use Hi salt, the ne cost of this ingredient sometimes - 
dix, No. 140. obliges th r people to give up their dyunjun or salun to procure it, and eat their ri 
pu aay 3 with salt ie: E iced iar reply to the “ additional query ” 4th. Ta SIC nca 
Salt Monopoly- : . ` EE 


Q. 4. Do you suppose that a reduction in the price and an improvement in the 
: L- 


quality would tend to any very considerable increase of consumption Ñ 


4. Salt being, es I already observed, an absolute necessary of life, is now purchased even “Ve 
by the poorest individuals, at the sacrifice of every other kind of seasoning and eatable but 
rice, the staff of life. If salt were rendered cheaper and better, it must rectly promote the 
common comforts of the people, 1 do not know that it would immediately cause a very con... 
siderable increase of consumption, but to a certain extent it would undoubtedly; and from 
its cheapness, its use may be again extended by the people in seasoning the food of cattle, for 
which purpose formerly large quantities were used. ‘I'he poorer classes at any rate would 
not in this case be compelled to sacrifice any other comfort in order to procure it. 


Q. 5. Are you aware that the price of salt ia England i$ much cheaper than in 
India; and such being the fact, do you conceive there would be any objection on the 
art of the natives of India, arising from religious scruples, to eat salt imported from 
England—tho preparation of English salt being free from all impurity ?. .. . . f 


. A. I understand that the price of salt ia here'about one-fourth of what it is in India ; 
therefore there is no doubt that the natives of India would be very glad to purchase English - 
salt if imported ; excepting perhap a very few Pein! Brahmuns. The bulk of the 
people would make no distinction between the salt which is home made, and that which is 
imported. One-fourth (if not one-third) of the soda-water manufactured in Calcutta by 
Europeans, is, A think, used by the natives residing in Calcutta and its suburbs; and also a 
considerable proportion of the liquors imported from Europe. eo eS 

. . QG Sup ing dies salt from England could be imported cheaper then it is 
manufactured in Bengal, do you apprehend that much distress would fall upon the 
molungees from the want of employment? * 


A. The molungees would still be employed to a great extent in the khalarys by Govern- ` 
ment (if it be permitted to carry on the salt monopoly in future), or by those who farm them 
from Government, and the rest could be uiri ad employed in agriculture and other oc- . 
cupations, as gardeners, domestic servanta and daily labourers. Since common: labourers 
among the Bengalese, auch as gardeners, Xe. not being equal to the demand, the natives of 
Orissa are generally encouraged to come to Bengal in great numbers to fill up these 
occupations. - jur uou T g 


Q. 7. Is the manufacture of salt attended with any suffering to the persons engaged 
in it, from exposure to unwholesome situations and tigers ; end do you consider them 
in a better or worse condition than the tyots employed in agriculture 2 . 


A, Since the sunderbuns have been partially cleared, the danger from tigers is not 
considerable. But the molungees suffer chiefly from the humidity of the soil and the 
dampness of the atmosphere where they are obliged to continue during the manufacturing 
season, The eet peed are better situated than the molungees in respect both to health 
end to personal freedom, from not being, like the latter, liable to be detained during the 
working season, though the egricultarists are not equally sure of regular employment and 


wages. 5 , ‘ 
24 : emu bog ie d E DE : 
Q.8. Are you of opinion that the molungees are liable to ill-usage from the sub- 
ordinate officers of the salt agencies? : ug 
. A. In proportion as the head molungees suffer extortion from the salt otficers, they in- 


demnify themselves by defrauding the inferior molungees in respect to the wages allowed to 
4hem, and the work exacted from them, _ wt TEILS 


. y Q p- Have not regulations been passed of late years to protect the molungees ? 


A. Regulations have been passed, but the combinations of officete, superior or inferior, 
render them almost inoperative; to say nothing of the insuperable difficulties under which 
& humble individual generally labours in endeavouring to get redress against those in power, 

or superior to himself in wealth and influence, ‘as already explained in my answers to the 
* Judicial Queries.” modu d Lg” Page P, d 
” Q. 12, To what extent is the salt of the Bengal monopoly adulterated before it 
reaches the consumera ? a : poly La ' . 
;, A. The adulteration of tha salt is carried to an enormous extent, by mixing if with one- 
third or even one-half of earth, until, instead of being like salt, it more resembles the earth 
of which it is composed. Persons in comfortable circumstances generally purify it by 
manufacturing it over again before they use it, or purchase it already refined, often at double 
the common price ; but the poorer classes cannot afford the expense of either | ~ 


London, March 19, 1832, ja : Lr O Th Rammokun Roy. * 
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A Appendix, No, 141... 7. 
" ' SES LETTER from the Bengat Government, dated 2d ApriliBgs. — "Appendix, No, 141, 
: Rd RM " a fom the 
o the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable the Un; | ead 
aan -. of Merchants of England trading tothe East Tndios pu ere) F April 1835. 


les Sirs, TA : 
: eterence to the observations communicated in hs 6 to 25 of your Hi 
tble Court's despatch in the separate department, dated foad of Potente, No. 1 e $ $3 E See Appendix ak 
we have the honour to transmit a copy of a report, dated the 26th of January last, from the No. rig n6, to i 
T'oerd of AN, Salt UM 0 ma and copies ofits enclosures, on the subject of the exist- Rogerii Oct. + 
ing mode of managing the salt Revenue, and ow the question i . zm 
piel to ps publicat fed prices for the article,’ 1 Au SIMON Serena Sa 
.. 4. Lhe Board have taken great pains in their report to place before your Hono 
Court the data on which the quantity of salt to be duced E in the Tui dt the ce 
sales is regulated, according to the system now pursued, and have brought forward a suc- « 
cession of able arguments to show that it is sufficrent for the consumption of the provinces ` - i: 
‘which draw their supply from those sales; and that the price at which salt is obtained by à 
the gore classes is not felt in any degree burthensome to their means of subsistence, 
e concur in the objections of the Board to the proposition of selling salt from the sulkeg “a s 
paha at fixed prices, and are of opinion that while the present plan. works so well, it would 
&: & questionable policy to hazard the prosperity of s0 valuable a branch of the public 
resources by experiments of which tbe result is uncertain, aa affecting either the cont of 
. the people or the realization of the State Revenue. 
__ 4+ We consider the Board to be entitled to great praise for their zealous and able discus- 
sion of this subject. nos siya 
D M ; We have the honour, &c?. . : 
XS C. T. Metcalfe. ^ 
NET ee J.W. Blunt. Á B 


-oe Fort William, 3d April 1852. 
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REPORT from the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, to the Hon. Sir C. T.. Metcalfe, Bart., Appendix, No. 14%, 
? |o, Vice Pregident in Council, dated 26th January 1832... «a b dee es ut 
. : Tb eport from the 


Honourable Sir, UE RE . DEI Board of Customs, « 
` WH have the honour, with reference to Mr. Officiating Secretary Bushby's letter of the — 46 Jan, 1838. 
4th of October last, to submit a report on the subject principally discussed in the extract from. its 
the Honourable the Court of Directors’ letter of the 23d February 1831, which accompanied | g 


that communication, and on the expediency of opening the salt golahs to the public at fixed 

rices for the article. In discussing these questions, we have to solicit the indulgent consi- 

eration of Government to the necessity which we shell be under of repeating some of the 
arguments already urged, but as from their neither being admitted nor controverted, We pre- 
sume that their bideicy cannot have been aufficientiy clear, we shall endeavour in our t 
present report to free cory og any on of being misapprehended. . es og 

‘ ence with the fonourabie . : pe T - 
CoU He in ibe order in which it is ` Paragraphe 8, g & 10 of Court's Letter, dited'23 February 1831. : 
writen;'and frst, with reference to the — 7 pi. 8. u Wao shall first advert to & positión of theies which « 
observi tions contained in the 'pemgraphs thoy hed urged = a former: occasiod 3 Ts that the population’ 
quoted in the margin, we must beg per- _ supplied with salt from the Calcutta sales consume es much as they 
mission to repeat our opinion that six’ seers.” haye occasion for, aod would not increase their consumption if the. 
of salt, on an average for eaclf person, is a rice were reduced, We offered some remarks on thjs supposition 
liberal supply for the consumption of the in our despatch on this department, deted 4th November 1829, to 
people in our Bengi provinces, limited 5 ; vee have aot Le received your answer, and to which we 
] is to mere alimentary consumption, for . again direct your attention, ^" — — 
isis bol known that in the arts little: salt, if fo t Jt js ipei in supporte im Ha gis nd E 

: ; TS 0: 

any, is employed by the ninao me cape that according to the most probable estimate of the pum- 
_ 8. Wa hoped in former reporte, especi d ber of inhabitants, this quantity is actually supplied to each, This, 
in that of the gth July 1829, ta have macs however, does not appear to us to be sufficient, The Board may 
our reasons for adopting the above opinion know that six sera only are consumed at the present price, but we 
sufficiently intelligible, but we are led to 8P- , distrust their inference, that more would not be’ consumed at 


rehend, from their not being met by any —'alowerprice. ` : 
ling beyond a bare expression of dissent 10, 5 As little utisfactary ia their serrage ams 
on the part of the Honourable Court, that . clearances to show iai ja increase, a suppi ien saree hat d 


we have not been be ar enough, or entered the increase of pee the tome populstiob would nol have 


à i nt, upon the ` every, one of those date ulstic 
mto sufficient detail, on a poi » Upo right ber off greater quantity at» maljer price = 
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right understendin which, it appears to us, the whole questi 
Appendix, No. 14%. a anxious to place this subject in & proper light, and es les dd ie We wy 
pea recurring to our arguments on it, because the more we have considered th ~ difficulty in 
Salt Monopoly. more fortified have we become in believing thóse views to be accurate wh estion, the' 
: hastily adopted, and which are now, to the best of our judgment, confirm ed b ich We never: * 
and information such as we confess ourselves quite unable to discredit. Y amass of ja, > 
In a case like the present, it is perhaps allowable to appeal to personal NUM 
and we will venture so to appeal, in perfect confidence that those reco ections VO ection, 
our one apee i etd T : „will bear out ` 
Most people then can rem T the enormous tax on salt cons i f 
Pa the sais which arose out of the French revolution; yet v. prem acis 
recallection of any individual to recall an instance where, in a family of easy fis kn 
any particular precaution was adopted to prevent the cousumption of alimet 
We trust that the nature of the subject under consideration will be admitted as J ni. 
for our entering into details of so familiar a description, but they are so ap licabl apology 
argument that we should net feel justified in omitting them ; si so long M de bar. à 
and tend to throw light on ap important question, we hope the use of the illut = Upon 
be excused if their adaptation to the subject ia conceded. We will therefore request m will 
kept in mind, that at the very period to which we have adverted above alimentary i. be 
as freely used by the servant as by his master, in a family circumstanced a we a l 
assumed, and that it was employed without any particular restnetion iu the most common 
purposes of domestic economy.  . . "E PESE E 
6. These are facts which must be more or less in every person's remembrance, and to an 
observer at the time the inference would have been, that even in a family ‘of ordinar 
respectability the salt tax, however heavy in theory, and however inimical to the arts Hi 
which the artige is used, was not so severely felt as practically to limit the consumption (in 
such a family) of that necessary article, |. ve tt, fee ete 
7. Ifin such a family this was really the case, it would be quite impossible that an opu- 
lent household should € not consume any quantity of salt which migbt be necessary, —' 

. 8. [f theinquiry were conducted further, and it waa found that the average consumption 
of salt in the household of the moderately wealthy family was 20 pounds per head anavally, 
and that the consumption in the opulent family also gave a rate of 30 pounds per head per 
annam snd no more, the in perd would perhaps be justified in assuming that the individuals 
of the two households could not consume more even if salt bore no duty whatever. If, on 
the other hand, it was found that the wealthy household consumed 20 pounds per head per 
annum, and the less wealthy only 16 pounds, then it might fairly be inferred that the beavy 

, taxation of an article, in itself one of the cheapest of productions, contributed to occasion 
the difference in the two rates. | ` PP f 

9- We beg it may be borne in mind, that we advert only to human consumption of salt 
for alimentary pu , and adverting to that alone, we may perhaps be permitted to doubt 
whether any tax, short of ope so enormous that it would never enter into the imagination of a 
financier to impose it, would materially affect the quantity consumed or the comforts of the 
consumers. The expense entailed even by the largest individual consumption is very small 

. and it is incurred in almost imperceptible portions, Where the arts or agriculture are con- 
cerned, the question, we submit, assumes an entirely new aspect, To those who use vast 

. quantities of salt, who are consequently obliged to make a great qutlay, for which there are 

. fecucoly no immediate returns, the price of the article, and the duty it bears, become, of 

` course, serious considerations, nor 1s it the probability that the tax will ultimately fall on the 
consemer of the article produced which can reconcile great dealers, who buy salt not to retail 
it but to use it in the artsor jn agriculture, to the heavy investment of capital which may after . 

_all be unproductive. Where then the arts and manufactures of a country, the curing of salt 
provisions, agricaltare or dther causes demand the employment of balt in immense quar- 
, tities, a beavy impost must necessarily be felt as a grievance, and will indisputably diminis 
consumption or largely encourage an evasion of the duties; but where there is no consump” 
tion of salt, except as a condiment, aud ¿hat consumption is limited by religious EM 
. and observances, we world respectfully submit our doubts whether the poorest aie a 
~ would materially feel any redaction in the price off or in the impost on salt, 8074005 
neither were so exorbitant as to place the article altogether beyond his reach. |... ved 
10. This, we contend, is not the case in Bengal, and we think that our opinion 4 L ihe 
by the golah clearances or consumption, a consumption which need only be divjded 4 d 
number of inbabitants, according to official retarus already quoted, fo show a eds 
son actually consumes as much as be can use, or in other words, aa much as the tountryo 
an Mene raay family show to be consumed by'tbe wealthiest class in the bor as 
iid on the principle of our illustration in the 8th paragraph, is of course as FLY" © 
enre. , ; VIP I a E s p b- 
11. Our inquiries, the result. of which we have already had the honor to submit, e 
stantiated the fact, that in the household of a great ative fandholder," with an Map 
short of two lacs of rupees per annum, the consumption of each individual was 8. P 
of salt per annum. It d be a mere waste of time to employ any further igoa prove 
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ove that to such en: individual, either in. England or in India, 


; Importance whether his household expended one rupee's worth o 


it could be of very little 


* Shey desired. ey consurhed as much as 


à 5 or 13 annas worth. EC cannot fora moment be doubted that th 


5 * x pi 

ral ia Icon raig a class of society, we had discovered th 

**" gcale, or in other words, as we inquired amongst humb indivi 
"found their consumption of salt dicsued in pecie parted oven: Ye ud 
_ assumed, that such persone did-not obtain as much of the article was ui ite ida heir 
comfort, and the natural inference would haye been, that the price, comti m e ofa eir 
. im Ost, placed it beyond their reach. But our inquiries amongst this bcne ved n 
. did not elicit this fact; on the contrary, although the average rate of consum ti x he ms 
: “by the table submitted with our letter of the oth July 1829, was under cary 2 iden 
>~ always stated, or six seers per annum, we found that in some cases the taste of individ ak 

led them to the use of rather more than that quantity; nor did their condition, thou à i 

the most humble class of ‘menial servants and artisans, appear at all to limit their testa 
for indulging in that taste. Im short, ss we have observed, the’ average consum tion of 
"the lowest class, 4o whom the price of salt might be an object, if the monopol were 80 
burthensome as its adversaries assume, was proved to be as great as that of t highest 
class, to whom the price could not possibly be any object of a moments consideration pin 
if the cost of the article and the impost were both quintupled ; for let us again inquire of 
-what importance could it be to an English gentleman, with a liberal fortune, whether ‘alt 
was 15. or 105.8 bushel, when the fiftieth part of one day's income would supply bis entire 
* household with that article for six montha? Surely, if it was ascertained from an extensiva 


at, as we descended in the 


`- „and indiscriminate. inquiry that every English artisan purchased, on an average, as much 


" bread and as much meat ieri as ib consumed by the wealthiest merchant who employs him, 
it could not be argued that the prices of bread and meat, whether natural or enhanced by 
"taxation, placed those articles beyond the reach of English artisans, Still it may be sai 
that they would consume more if those articles were cheaper; and this is the point which 
Wwe heve next to consider... > ^ 7 0 -. m : 

1g: With respect to the two necessaries of life we have mentioned, we doubt whether, in 
-the case "supposed, the consumption would. at all increase if mankind was content with aa 

: much as nature rendered ea for btalth and comfort; but bread, at least flour and 

meat, may be prepared in a hundred luxurious modifications, and extreme cheapness in 
-those articles would probably lead the poor not merely to supply their wants but to pamper 

. their appetites. With salt, we submit, the case is widely different; it is a condiment, the 

. excessive use of which is nof owly the reverse of an improvement. in culinary preparations, 
but positively renders the food in which it is so need uneatable, No decrease in the price 


« «f salt would induce an individual to gast an ounce injo a prepared dish, ot to use an ounce 


“on his plate, if we may be permittéd such illüstrations, when a drachm would be sufficient 
“to give.the desired flavour in either case, and whep two drachms would not only destroy 
that flavour hut make the food nauseous. ^. 7.5. 00000 0 cn 
*' 14. Still it appears fo bé argued, thet at the present price of salt in Bengal, the people 
seannot get enough to give that desired flavour to their food, in other words, that they 


_ ‘would take more if it was cheaper: but this brings the question to that point where, we 


, submit, it is completely disposed of by the fact, that the rich, or those who can and who 
"will use the quantity of walt requisite to their full gratification, consume no more than we 
al inquiry (as well as by the golah clearances compared with the population) to 

‘ho the average annual consumption pet head for the whole people; viz rather less than 
six seers per annum.’ To the rich,-salt, for the mere purpose of alimentary eonsutuption, 

, must, we submit, be the cMeapest of all culinary articles, even when su punt the 
“highest rate of impost'ever yet laid on in any country; and wherever, as In ; engal, every 
x man uses the same quantity of tbat article which he would use if ossessed of great, wealth, 


f : se in the price at which such a consumption is 
‘we cannot persbade ourselves that decreas Sun clave malo reneibere, 


effected would materially add to that consum i 3 e 
that by ‘that term we intend to signify the quantity used by each m vidual with food, : 
.15-. We would again inquire, Why should it? Each pe man now consumes as much 
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where that article ie extensively used, jac and. Atm adventure. even being 
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right understanding of which, it.appears to, us, the whole questión depends, ^ We are 
Appendix, No. 142. most anxious to place this subject in a proper light, and we have the leas difficulty in 
T recurring to our arguments on it, because the more we have considered the question, the’ 
Sait Monopoly. more fortified have we become in believing thóse views to be accurate, which we never: * 
hastily adopted, and which are now, to the best of our judgment, confirmed by a mass of facts «|: 
and information such as we confess ourselves quite unable to discredit, pt! 

4. In a case like the present, it is perhaps allowable to appeal to personal recollections, *,. ~ 
and we will venture so to appeal, in perfect confidence that those recollections will bear out ' =. 
our own impressions. . : ede id a : scales. 

5 Most people then can remember the enormous tax on salt consumed in Great Britain 
during the wars which arose out of the French revolution; yet we would challenge the ` 
recollection of any individual to recall an instance where; in a family of easy circumstances, 
any particular precaution was adopted to prevent the consumption of alimentary salt, 
We trust that the nature of the subject under consideration will be admitted as an apology 
for our entering into details of so familiar a description, but they are so applicable. to the 
argument that we should nat feel justified in omitting them ; and. so long as they bear upon 
and tend to throw light on ag important question, we hope the use of the illustrations will 
be excused if their adaptation to the subject is conceded. We will therefore request it to be 
kept in mind, that at the very period to which we have adverted above alimentary salt was . 
as freely used by the servant as by his master, in a family circumstanced ag we have 
pase | and that it was employed without any particular restrietion in the most common 
purposes of domestic economy. coat ketene ested, Sy See? ge 

6. These are facts which must be more or less in every person's remembrance, and to. an 
observer at the time the inference would have been, that even in a family of ordinary . 
respectability the salt tax, however heavy in theory, and however inimical to the arts in 
which the article is used, was not so severely felt as practically to limit the cohsumption (in 
such a family) of that necessary article, |... ue ade AP E aa lone 

,_ 7 Ifin sucha family this was really the case, it would be quite impossible that an opu- 
lent household should * not consume any quantity of salt which might be necessary., .^' 

8. If theinquiry were conducted further, and it waa found that the average consumption 
of salt in the household of the moderately wealthy family was 20 pounds per head annually, 
and that the consumption in the opulent family also gave a rate of 20 pounds per head per 
annum and no more, the inquirer would perhaps be justified in assuming that the individuals 
of the two households could not consume more even if salt bore no duty whatever. 1f, on 
the other band, it was found that the wealthy household consumed 20 pounds per head per 
annum, and the less wealthy only 16 pounds, then it might fairly be inferred that the heavy 

_ taxation of an article, in itself one of the cheapest of productions, contributed ta occasion 
the difference in the two rates. $ a Shek me PP 

9. We beg it may be borne in mind, that we advert only to human consumption of, salt 
for alimentary purposes, and adverting to that alone, we may perhaps be permitted to doubt 
whether any tax, short of one so enormous that it would never enter into the imagination of a 
financier to impose it, would materially affect the quantity consumed or the comforts: of the , 
consumers; The expense entailed even by the largest individual consumption is very small, 

. and it is incurred in almost imperceptible portions, Where the arts or agriculture are con- 
cerned, the question, we submit, assumes an entirely new aspect. .To those who use vast 
uantities of salt, who are consequently obliged to make a great qutlay, for wbich there are 
requently no immediate returns, the price of the article, and the duty it bears, become, of. 
course, serious considerations, nor 1s it the probability that the tax will ultimately fall on the 
consumer of the article produced which can recoucile great dealers, who buy salt not'to retail 
it but to use it in the arteorjn agriculture, to the heavy investment of capital which may after , 
all bé anproductive, Where then the arts and manufactures of a country, the curing of salt " 
` provisions, agriculture or dther causes demand the employment of galt in immense quan-- 
, tities, a beavy impost must necessarily be felt as a grievance, and will indisputably diminish 
consumption or largely encourage an evasion of the duties; but where there is no consump- 
tion of salt, except as a condiment, and that consumption is limited by religious feelings 
and observances, we world respectfully submit our doubts whether the poorest individual 
would materially feel any reduction. in the price of + ar in the impost on salt, po‘long as 
neither were so exorbitant as to place the article altogether beyond his reach.” , ^ 

10. This, we contend, is not the case in Bengal, and we think that our opinion is proved ` 
by the goluh clearances or consumption, a consumption which need only be divjded by the. . 
number of inhabitants, according to official returns already quoted, jo show that-each per- 

son actually consumes as much as he cau use, or in other words, as much’ es the books 
an Sirene vu family show to be consumed by'the wealthiest class in the tountry, 
aich, on the principle of ows illustration in the 8th paragraph, is of course as much, qa, 
ey desire. . DARE AENEID 
11. Our inquiries, the result of which we have already had the honor to submit, sub- - 
stantiated the fact, that in the household of a great native Pandholder,“ with an income not , 
short of two lacs of rupees per anoum, the consumption of each individual was six seers 
of salt per annum. It would be a mere waste of time to employ any fucther arguments to. 
: . $^ Vara. ad iode cedar Dae alg ak 


9 Say a family with an income of from 15,0001. to 20,000 l. per annum. ^ TEE " 


. „+ They would be gainers, of cours», to the amount of the tax, but that amount, we contend, is 89 
trifling that it must be au object of no consideration hardly to any individual. ^ ^7 * . 
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-prové that to such an’ individual, either in En 


‘importance whether his household expended one rupee’s worth of salt 


nsurhed as much as 
hey desired. EXE NES : 
2 1a. 1f, on leaving this class of soclety, we had discovered that, as we descended in the 
* «cele, or in other words, as we inquired amongst humble and poor individuals, we had 
* found their consumption of salt décreased in proportion to their poverty, we could only have 
“assumed that such persons did-not obtain as much of the article as was requisite to their 
comfort, and the natural inference would haye been, that the price, 
~impost, placed it beyond their reach. But our inquiries amongst this last-mentioned class 
did not elicit this fact; on the contrary, although the average rate of consumption, as shown 
by the table submitted with our letter of the oth July 1829, was under the rate we have 
~ always stated, or six seers per annum, we found that in some cases the taste of individuals 
led them to the use of rather more than that quantity ; nor did their condition,’ though in 
the most humble class of menial servants and artisans, appear at all to limit their means 
for indulging in that taste. Im short, as we have'observed, the: average consumption of 
“the lowest class, to Whom the price of salt might be an object, if the monopoly were so 
burthensome as its adversaries assume, was proved to be as great as that of the highest 
class, to whom the price could not possibly be any object of a moment’s cousideration, even 
if the cost of the article and the eg were both quintupled ; for let us again inquire, of 
what importance could it be to an English gentleman, with a liberal fortune, whether salt 
was 15. or 103.8 bushel, when the fiftieth part of one day's income would supply bis entira 
" household with that article for six months? ` Surely, if it was ascertained from an extensive 
and indiscriminate. inquiry that every English artisan purchased, on an average, as much 
bread and as much meat daily as i& consumed by the wealthiest merchant who employs him, 
it could not be argued that the prices of bread and meat, whether natural or enhanced b 
„taxation, placed those articles beyond the reach of English artisans, Still it may be said, 
that they would consume more il those articles were cheaper; and this is the point which 
: consider. - rane ; : 
roe Wilt to the two necessaries of life we have mentioned, we doubt whether, in 
the case "supposed, the consumption would at all increase if mankind was content with as 
: much as nature rendered requisite for health and comfort; but bread, at least flour and 
meat, may be prepared in a hundred luxurious modifications, and extreme cheapness in 
those articles would probably lead the poor not merely to supply their wants hitto paripa 
- their appetites, With salt, we submit, the case ja widely different; it is a con iment, t 
. excessive use of which is not only the reverse of an improvement in culinary Bi peden 
but positively renders the food in which it is 50 used uneatable, No decrease in the price 
i indivi c ared dish, or to use an ounce 
oF salt would. induce an individual tq qast an ounce info a prep i r 
‘on his plate, if we may be permitted such illustrations, when a drachm would be sufficient 
“to irte. damd flavour in either case, and when two drachms would not only destroy 
that flavour hut make the food nauseous. PELA me DA roe 
ein ener nfs Ol Se reread ener tal te 
‘eannot get enough to give that desired flavour Moda cta bolit Puce, ME 
' would take more if it was cheaper: but this brings the question : E e 
ubmit, it is completely disposed of by the fact, that the rich, or those w 
its Mr pid the. jaunty of walt requisite ^ their full gratification, Dha inte nie ye 
* find by actua] inquiry (as well as by the golah clearances compared a à popu ona 
be the average annual consumption per head for the whole people," ed aap, 
six seers per annum. To the rich, salt, for the mere purpose o hen subjected to. the 
a must, we submit, be the cheapest of all culinary adir drei jn ia poni every 
„highest rate of impost/ever yet laid on in any country; n E ased of great wealth, 
. Jan uses the same quantity of that article which he would 1e if gere ni 
‘we cannot persbade ourselves that decrease in the price nis wd t o be remembered, 
effected would materially add to that consumption, always KIA ‘vi dual with food, 
that by ‘that term we intend to signify the Tua used by each} ow consumes as much 
15. We would again inquire, Why should ft? Each por man n Heaurable Board the 
aa the wealthiest. This is no assumption: we have laid shis ya him salt for nothing 
. results of the ingħiries on which we found our assertion. $o g M bim Shih he before 
would doubtless enable him to spend in other things the oe P Mt ce ok, id amatiar of 
spent in «alt; and whether the tax should be given P d Sil it seems to us, that it 
* "purely financial considération; but if it was wholly Si pos half scruple more than he eats 
would not enable an individual to gat with his daily foo hom it is of no moment whether 
at presenf, or than is enten at present by persons op 
‘` Shey pay a few rupees a year for the salt they consume 
] While we feel ourselves constrained to hold " 
prepared to ddmit, that our yiews would be aie A 
: poto to employ the article in loner in large 
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a consomption; In those districts whore salt is made, and where it is to be purchased from 
Appendix, Ne. 149. the smuggler, where the monopoly is, in short, inoperative, and where there is consequently 
f — no impost to prevent the consumption of the article, still the people employ little, if any, 
Salt Monopoly. even in the curing of fish. It is more congenial to their indolent habits, or it may be more ` 
` in accordance with their taste, to dry the fish in the sun or by the amoke of a wood âre P 
. yet with this one exception, we are not aware of -a single purpose, besides the seasoning of 
ood, at the time it is prepared for nae, to which salt is likely to be tarned in the Rowannah ‘ 
provinces. No art, therefore, no manufacture, no agricultural improvement, is-checked by 
-the system under which the article is taxed. © Hos bat sasi Beenie gk rts gs : 
18. We may refer to & few more facta quas with sufficient accuracy the limit of 
human consumption when salt is used only as a condiment, as in out Rowannah provinces. 
‘In the statement which accompanied oar letter of the gth July 1829, the consumption of 
«he scholars of the free-school, as shown by the books of the establishment, was proved 
to be about 3} seers per head.: Itis hardly necessary to gay, that in a public establishment, 
where the health of the'scholare is concemed, and where the’ strict economy of private 
‘families is rarely exercised, it is impossible thet there should have been any very rigid 
' precaution adopted to prevent the consumption. to the extent of each individual's taste of 
an article so cheap, in comparison with any other, as salt.’ We solicit permissian indeed 
again to refer to personal recollection, aud inquire whether any one remembers at an English 
' echool an injunction to the scholars to restrict themselves in tha use of salt (except as Yar 
as their health might tender it desirable), even when that article bore a daty of 4,400 pez". 
cent. on the production price, instead of 300 per eent. as it does here.. - We can have no 
difficulty in believing that the average quantity of food. consumed by the scholars at the 
free-school fully equals the average quantity consumed by the same number of individuals 
.taken indiscriminately from the poorer class of natives, yet we fiud that the consumption of 
the scholars per head did not much more than exceed half the quantity per bead which 
.is purchased by the people of our Bengal provinces, judging from the information we were 
at so much pains to procure; a fact from which we cannot but infer that the latter are not 
even careful to limit their purchases to the precise quantity they are capable of consuming, 
‘as would indisputably be the case if the monopoly bore upon them so heavily as its adversaries 
»tontend. Y o ri Ur wk a ug ou ON Ay ig pelea EE ur . EM] 
19. No artisan in England purchases two loaves when one will suffice for the consumption 
of his family, because the expense of bread is generally felt by an English artisan; but we 
vwill venture to say, that even the poorest English artisan, short of an absolute dependant 
on charity, never reflected whether he could or could not, by.some management, save en 
-ounce of salt per mensem in his domestie economy. If the re then, -of the frea-school 
consume less than the quantity consumed by the poorest. class of natives, as Recertnined 
‘from actual investigation ; if, again, the last-mentioned quantity is safficient for the wants of 
‘the rich, to whom. its cost is altogether immaterial,‘ and whose consumption. was alsd 
‘gathered from actual inquiry, them we mast enbmit that there is every probability in favour 
of our assumption, that the poorest class (not including mere beggars dependant on tlie 
‘bounty freely given by the Hindoos) cani purchase as much salt as they can possibly require 
‘without feeling the tax in the least degree an impediment to their ure of the article, and that, 
conquer. if the tax whe taken off altogether, they would not, indeed could not, eonsume 
enore for alimentary putposes; (5o ooi at ptos se ot me dt goaie rs e te 
+ 90. We have already broaght te the recollection of your Hoftourable Board, that Mr. | 
Colebrook estimates the consumption of salt in Bengal, where moderately cheap,” at less 
than six scers per-head ; he again observes, that a ¥ consumption of seven seers (14 lbs, pet 
head) exceeds all experience in India, where salt és-choapest.” | Dr. Tennant, & statistical writer 
ef good judgment and’ much research, estimates the consumption at 44 seers per heed, . 
without at all intimating an, opimen*that he considered it to be limited by the dearness of 
dhe article, > e. BE Hs e c AMO ame sed e HIIS pers tee od 
4.91. The aapoy ef salt in Bengal hae been frequently compared wiih the gabelle, bot 
this comparison lias given rise to many of those fallacies which encumber the consideration 
of the subject; indeed, in all comparisons between the salt tax in Bengal; and the impost 
on that article ia European countries, or in the United States of Ameriea, one man error 
+ appears to have been perpetually allowed to embarrass and complicate the whole inquiry. 
Adverting to the gabelle, particularly, it ie contended by the adversaries of our Bengal tax, 
4ô-which it is compared, that as the reduction in the rate of the gabelle increased the cone 
sumption per head in France, and as that consumption was ‘larger in districts where tbe 
gabelle was more moderate, so would a ‘reduction oF the impost in Bengal be attended by 
an increased demand per head. `- feos or cd Pug ct eta ar ama a dà dag ei 
? 42. The whole fallacy in the above srgument appears to na to lie in the terns’ consntapz 
tion per head." In Bengal it isto be taken solely in its literal sense, viz, the personal com . 
eumption of each individual; but used with reference to the gabelle or other imposte on 
walt in Europe, the term *' per head" includes all the vast expenditure of salt incurred ia 
civilized countries in the arts and im agriculture, *°° °° lo n ate eT : 
23. What should we suppose of a writer who asserted that in & certain parish the con- 
sumption of salt was 1,000 lbs, per diem per head, if we did not recollect that this was a mere: 
statistical mode (rather a loose one) of stating the quantity of salt consumed in a particular 
parish, aé compared perhaps with the eoneumption ‘ia another; we should ef course infer 
- that e very smali fractional part of the quantity mentioned was appropriated to daily nse as 
a condiment, and that the rest was conaumed in curing fish or meat, or in some manufaos 
ture. Newfoundland probably employs more salt than the most populous county ia England ; 
yet were a writer te state that a ton of-salt per head per annum was consumed at St. Lei 
A C i “ 008 7e gi 
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tad only 40 lbs. per head per annum at Liverpool, we should hetray an extraordinary 
degree of eredulity to Noe that salt could only be procured with difficulty by an inhabie Appendix, No. 148. 
fant of Liverpool, or that be would consume a ton annually with hia daily food if the article = =— 
was as cheap as in Newfoundland. : ^ : VEL Report from the 
* 792. Yet this, & appears to us, has been the loose and fallacious view always adopted when Board of Customs, 
the Bengal salt monopoly bas been discussed by many writers, who have made use of itg 79 Jam. 1838. 
Assumed oppressiveneed as an. argument. against the Honourable Company's Government, 
The statiste of Europe are mnablv to imagine a country where the terma * consumption per 
head” are to be interpreted with the most rigid literality, and where even that consumption: 
is limited by the custome of the peopleand by religious prejudice, > = . o, s 
; 25. In France: the reduction of the gabelle, in England the repeal of the salt tax, naturally 
increased the consumption’ not perhaps one ounce per annum “ per head,” if by that term 
we are to understand the quantity actually eaten with his daily meals by each individual, 
but many thousands of tons por annam in other ways. The boldest experimental agricul» 
turist, for instance, would pause before he covered extensive lands with salt at a guinea per 
bushel, merely to ascertain whether salt weuld. improve their quality; but when ie tepeal 
re peni sd ae us mere prsnchs price, or about 6 d. pes bushel, he would 
n esteemed rash, who might nse so cheap a material. experimentally, even i i 
ci c a nicer beUi e 
* 26, The same argument is elearly applicable to the taxation. on salt in connexion wu 
the whole Yange-of arts, end all processes im which that article is employed; but those arts 
and those processes must have existence iu a country, or show some symptom of establishe 
ing themselves, or the argument is altogether futile, and its use can only resuit from icnos 
Tance or want of consideration, unless indeed it is employed, as; we apr. *t to have 
eonstantly been, for the furtherance of a political object by the adversaries of the Honours — * 
able Company’s Government. ‘If the: British public have long ealculations placed before 
them, exhibitmg, without any explanation, the simple facte that the consumption of salt in 
Great Britain exceeded 40 lbs. per head per snmum, while the consumption of India is ouly 
. X2lbs. per head per anuum, they naturelly conclude, as the opponents of the Honourable 
Company's exclusive Errem calculate they will, vix. that so great a difference ean omy 


"ska 


arise fron» the monopoly price interfering with consumption im this country, for it would be tos ^- — 
much to expect the British: publio, or amy other, to consider & question with a perfectly — ' 
anbiassed mind; and even if they did consider it fairly, they would still, as & body, possess - 
no data from: which to seek the trae explanation of.the difference in the annual con» 
` sumption, as.compared with the population, of Bengaband Great Britain, > - : 
27. Owing to- the absence of better information, we ase obliged to refer to a very ineccue- 
rate work + for another fact connected with the coneurptiom of salt by a people, exclusive 
of what is used in agriculture and the arts.: As, however, the work m question is written 
by a professed enemy of the monopoly, we may perhaps use hia materials when they happen 
to be in favour of the principles and calculations om which it has been conducted with some 
degree: of confidence, as he certainly does. not intend to present us with any likely to be so - 
employed: Go e etr ds ae a hm ut eet ] 
se Ta. The writer to: whose work we have adverted states, that the kingdom of the Nether- 
Tands is entirely supplied with foreign salt; as it is- imported free on bome-bottoma, there 
is only an excise duty leviable, amounting to about gs. 3d. pes bushel, making the price ef 
the asit, duty inclusive, 6s. rd. per bushel all:salt used in arts and manufactures, in ala 
. meat and the curing of fish, whether at home onabroad, a8 well as all refined salt expo 
ig duty-free; and even all orade salt re-exported is sub ect merely to a nominal impost. 
- 99. Thus it appears that in thekingdonr of thé Netherlenda na salt wos liable to duty 
- but that actually consumed in domestic economy, in other words, eaten with. food or employed 
in its preparetion just before it is consumed. The quantity of salt on which = tax was so 
levied, divided by the population, gives the real, not the nominal consumption per head, and 
gives to that term a signification precisely analogous to the signification of the same term'as, 
employed in our ow calculations, s 0e 8 so ete eee 
*-90. "The quantity of salt on which. duty was levied, aceording to the foregoing explana~ 
tion, was 905,042: bushels, showing a consumption. of sult for culinary purposes, or for usd 
with food-eb the- time- of eating, of 8.45, say 84 lbs. per head $. This result is so come, 
pletely opposed to the preconceived motione of the writer, and so injurious to bis theory 
{that 12 lbs, per head is a stinted: supply ta the people of Bengal),'that he endeavours. to 
aceount for the: smallness of the Netherlands consumption per head in any way rather € 
it that it ìs accarately known." ~~ 0 70 pé Ro MM 
pyra be cott to the Nethérlands consumer of his yearly supply of salt is, including the um 
is. 9454. for which ho obtains 8 j Ibs. of the condiment; in short, he pays chert mora t = 
threc-lourths ofa penny per month. Now we would submit whether it is possible that the 
a 
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$3 he gabelle, most salt was consumed in provinces where that impost was lighte : 
was beat pennis for manufactories in which it was requisite to employ, large quantities of salt 
would naturally be attracted to those provinces by the lighter cost of the a fica Rea 
tA panphilet of Mr. Crawford'a, full of extraordinary assumptions and mis € a io ies iog 
the salt monopoly in Bengal, though otherwise ably composed, and well suited to the purp r 
which it was written, : ; z 
$ Mr. Crawford estimatos the consumers at: 6,002,000. 
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richest and best fed peasantry in Europe, as we believe those of Belgium and Holland ara 


Appendix, No, 142-acknowledged to be, could ever be brought to reflect on the eubject, or to afford a moment's 


Salt Monopoly. 


consideration as to whether they paid three halfpence or three farthings monthly for the salt 
employed by them in domestic economy, tom t nai ana Ep es 
33. For our own parts, we entertain little doubt but that the consumption in the Nether- 
lands for domestic purposes, as ascertained by the excise realized, is very nearly the true 
one, and only limited by the pleasure of the consumers, who, using more salted provisions * 
than are d. in Bengal, thence consume a smaller quantity of salt in other shapes per head 
than is consumed in Bengal; and we must be permitted to doubt whether the total repeal of 
the salt tax in the Netherlands would at all add to the demand for salt in that country, 
unless, indeed, the excise system there is such that, as in. England. under the salt-tax, 
people pay duties, or relinquish speculations, or used smuggled salt, rather than go through 
the troublesome official forms and execute the bonds requisite to secure drawbacks, or obtain 
remissions on salt exported or used in arts and manufactures, Sut ny 
33. The work we have referred to gives a table, which shows that in France, under the 
gabelle (which impost averaged 1s. 11 $5, d. per head) 15 35, lbs. per head was annually 
consumed, or to leave that inaccurate term, as applied to the consumption of & country 
abounding in arta and manufactures, 6,818,736 rwn were consumed by 24,800,000 
people. In the same country, under a duty which, divided by the population, averages 
15. 7455 d. pc head, 32,000,000 of people consumed 79,600,000 bushels of salt; here we 
perceive that while the population increased one-third the consumption of salt only increased 
one-seventh, al;hough under the gabelle or monopoly, the article paid a duty averaging 4d, 
per head per annum more than it paid under the tax or excise. > - rr NEE: 
34- Leaving the writer from whom we have quoted to explain results so much opposed to 
his opinions, we shall avail ourselves of another of his statements, which goes far to explain, 
our own views. “ Salt in France,” he obseryes, " for 15 years after the destruction of the 
gabelle in 3791 was exempt from all impost; this was of course followed by great advan- 
tages; marshes incapable: of cultivation were converted into salt-fields (marais galans), 
im; iuved processes were applied to the manufacture of salt, production of course was greatly 
increased, and consequently increased consumption followed. - The agriculturist could now 
afford ¢ apply su! es manure, and use it more liberally in feeding and fattening of cattle, and 
hence a great improvement in the culture of the olive and in the rearing of stock! >a s 
36. We have no doubt that the above statement is essentially correct, but the writer is 
speaking of France, not of Bengal. Neither does it appear on record that even in France 
people ate more salt at table after 1791 than before that year. They might have-used salt in 
rmproving their olives (here we have none to improve), or in the thousand other branches of 
agriculture; but does any one who knows Bengal imagine that the natives would take the 
trouble to manure their rice fields with salt, even if they got it at the production cost.: As for 
* feeding and fattening cattle,” for whom are they to be fed or fattened, but for a few 
Europeans, who pay sufficiently high for the small quantity of meat they consume to reim- 
burse any feeder, although all the salt he used bore: ten times its present price... It is well 
known that the tukea Bengal bullock scarcely receives from his owner that description 
of fodder which requires nothing but the trouble of collecting it. Is it likely then that he 
will give to his cattle anything that coste money ?.» In short, all the speculations we have 
Been pecu the consumption of salt in India are applicable not to "Bengal, but to a 
country five centuries in advance of any part of these provinces. . People who have not yet 
attained a greater proficiency in hasbeutey than that recorded by Mr. Colebrook are not very ' 
likely, for some years to come, to realize those speculations, which assume that 200,000 tons 
of English chipping + would be required to transport salt to Bengal, for the use of the arts 
and agriculture in this Presidency, if it were not for the monopoly. © «soon. 
- 97. With respect to the 11th paragraph of the Honourable Court's letter, we beg per- 
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' mission to observe, leaving for future remark the subject of opening golahs at fixed prices, 


- the effects of a forcing and bounty system, we have no difficulty in concurring entirely in 


that we are now proceeding on the principle of adding a small quantity annually to the 
amount of salt sold. Our correspondence with Government will have shown the Honourable 
Court that we consider the market to have been considerably relieved by the limited sale of 
1830-311. Having effected this object, if not quite to the extent we should under other 


, circumstances have ventured to propose, yet ta such an extent as considerably lessened the. 


embarrassment which existed, we are freed from the only objection we felt to recommending 
an annual extension of the quantity of salt put up for public sale., On the contrary, the, 
natural increase ip population, though it has been subjected to & very unusual check in this 
ad S, demands an increased. supply; indeed we ere only proceeding with the system, 
which has long been followed ||, but Mil it appears to us was at one period pursued to an | 
extreme, with a discretion as questionable ss the object was humane... 1... NS x y 
38. The market, however, having partially recovered, as .we are induced to hope, from 
the 
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` © Duty-free, as already explained, ; : i 

+ Another writer assumes, that a supply which would require 640,000 tons of shipping for its con» - 
veyance might be profitably sent from Disrbdt to Calcutta, 

$ See Report of 20 January 1831, E toos 

§ We advert to the ravages of the cholera morbus for some years past. f = 

ij -As explained in the letter addressed by us to Government on gth July 1829, and borne out by 
the Tables submitted. : . 

a. 
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the necessity of steadily adding to the annual supply put up for sale, not because more salt 
i y the existing population, but book 
to admitted calculations, increase. ‘I'he addition, however, 


will be consumed by th 
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use that population must, according Appendix, No, 142, 
we conceive, should not be made — 


with precipitation, which, it appears to ue, has already defeated the object in view, by — Report from the 


lutting the market more than onee, and which would n. 


o doubt produce the same result, Bourd of Customs, 


eneficial neither to the consumers or to the State, if the supply was suddenly and incon- — 36 Ja». 1839. 


siderately increased... . ‘ 


i 39. For 1890-31, & sale of 42,00,000 mounds was sanctioned by your H l ; 
in the same years, as we have already had the honour to report, taere, yah d 
were cleared from the Government golahs.. In our own minds we have not the slightest 


doubt that this clearance would never. have taken Place if, instead of 42,00, 


000 maunds, 


48,00,000 had been put up: the price of salt at the public sales, and consequently the salt 
t 


Revenue, would have fallen ; but the clearances from 


e golahs.would not, we contend, have 


been greater, even if they had been so great.. On this point, however, we beg more particu- 


larly to refer to our report of the soth January 1832 *, 


„40s With reference to the remarks in the .. 
12th paragraph of the Honourable Court's 
letter, quoted in the margin, we would res: 
spectfully submit that we do not comprehend 
bow, on the principle assumed by the Honour- - 


able Court, the balance of sold galt in store at , : 


the Government golahs could have so ma-- 
terially increased. It is true that, presuming, : 
a combination amongst a set of individuals - 


acattered over all parts of a great territory, - 


the merchants might, as a matter of policy, 

leave a certain quantity of the salt purchased. . 
by them uncleared in 1829, if they imagined ^ 
that by doing so they could induce Govern- 


ment to reduce the quantity to be put up for <. 
-gale in 1830 ; but surely had this system been. 


a regularly organized scheme, it has been: «. 
earried on ata cost wholly irreconcilable with : 


disproportioned to the objectin views ~ o: 


. tity at a smaller price.” 
our ideas of the native character, and totally: ) e. i. 


f3 j 7 $e ^ X 
12. “ We do not think that it is evidence against the making of 
-auch an experiment, that the merchants, when the sales have been 


.. lerge, have been dilatory in making clearances from the golahs, 


„and have left a quantity on hand till the succeeding year. [t was 
: obvious] the interest of the merchants to keep up the retail price, 
, And if they entertain the hope, that by reserving a portion of the 
,, Supply of the present year, they should induce the Government to 
lessen the supply of the subsequent year, so far as to keep up the 
; price in that year to the same level at which they had retained it 
' jn the foregoing year, they were relieved from the apprehension of 
‘loss on account of the quantity remaining in store, If they had 
* been well assured of your steady perseverance in keeping up the 
augmented supply, the dread of a still greater reduction of price 
in the second pe would have prevented them from keeping back 
; @ny portion of the supply of the first. We are of opinion, there» 
, fore, that the delay of the merchante in clearing the golahs, is no 
proof that the market was incompetent to take off a greater quane 


pBo4dd n. 
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i1 Sold in 1791-e" 30,15,735 2 
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tss Mdy 
a ` Cleared, 315,735 


. 41. In the first yeara-of the monopoly on: — $798 = 32,0900 18 = e — — 932,50,000 
its present footing, it will be remarked. that ; .». == .1793 = 3506331 «se e — — 3566231 
all the salt sold was cleared annually; we can ` s, ©; =" 1794 = 34000000. a = = =» 930,20,967 


only account for this by supposing thatit -: > EET ‘ 

found a market. In 1790 maunds 31,00,000 were sold and cleared ; in 1794, maunda 34,00,000 

: were sold; and in 1795 appears the first: record of a balance of salt remaining uncleared, 

It is, to say the least of it, à strange coincidence, that the merchants should not have 

thought of. the scheme of leaving a balance, in order to reduce the succeeding year's sales 

at an earlier period. .To us it rather appears possible, that they might have been rey em- 
! 
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barrassed by. the increase in the quantity eold in 1793 and 1794, and left the balance, 
because they could not find a market for ites; 4 v. oss uia ees 

+ 42. -At all events they must have felt, if their scheme was preconcerted, that it was a 
complete failure, for. it was not followed by any reduction in the quantity put up for sale 
in 1796, that. quantity being grece the.same as in 1795, or mannds 36,00,000, still & 
balance remained at the end of 1796; end although that was followed. by some reduction in 
the quantity advertised for sale, yet, taking the whole series of yeara from that period, there 
has been, it is evident, a continued struggle, on the part of Government, to force salt into 
the market, attended by a continually-increasing balance in the golahs of salt purchased b 

: dealers, which we believe the merchants could not, and which the Honourable Court thin 
they would not, clear oute: | odo Ys s s, 

; 43- At length the balance became as ey as 15, 15, and even 17 lacs maunds of salt $ 
part of this quantity was undoubtedly not paid for, because the purchasers at our sales have 
three montha’ credit, but eight or nine or ten lacs were paid for., If this amount was kept 
in the golaba by the purchasers, and a capital locked up of from 30 to 40 lacs of rupees, 
merely as an experiment, which, if successful, could only end in a withdrawal, by Govern- 
ment, of two or three lacs of maunds from the quantity contemplated to be sold (but which 
generally ended in no reduction of that quantity whatever), it was surely the most extraor- 
dinary infatuation which ever possessed a commercial body, In 1817, 44,00,000 maunda were 
sold; at the end of that year there was a balance of sold salt on hand of 8,38,000 maunds; 
no reduction, however, was made in the sale of 1818, which was 47,00,000 maunda; a balance 

` ensued of 8,906,000 maunds ; still there waa noeffect produced by the system of the delet 
if it was one; for, in 1819, maunds 48,00,0000 were sold; a balance of 7,48,000 maunds 
sold salt, and an unprofitable investment of about 30,00,000 rupees of the salt dealers capi- 
tal was the result. Yet even this failed to accomplish the views of the merchants, i hey 
entertained the scheme ascribed to them; for, in 1820, there was a sale of 49,06,000 maun n 


* Jn 1831-32, 46,00,000 mounds were sold, but ouly 44,25,000 maunda have been cleared, a 


reported in our letter of the 19th instant. 
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in 1801, the same; and, although ia 1802 there: was.a reduotion to:46,00,000^&, yet: the 
. three following years show increased. sales of 50 lacs of maunds in. each: year; and at the - 
end of the third, er 1825, & balance of sold ealt had accumulated, amounting: to+15,40,0008 
maunds, involving an unprofitable investment of about half a million sterling, which, had’ 
the merchants not been compelled: to make it to. save themselves; from. rum, would’ prow 
bably have flowed into more naturel channels, and promoted the general. prosperity of the 


country. - T d 

: pr is quite evident, we think, from the preceding brief statement, that:if the merchants 
ever attempted systematically to- practice the scheme ascribed tw them, vie; that by not 
clearing “a portion of the supply of the present yean they would induce the Government to 
Jessen. the supply. of the subsequent year, 90:far ae to keep up the: price in tha yeae to ther 
seme level at which they had, retained it in the foregoing year;" 1f we submit, the. men. 
chants ever contemplated advantage from: such: & scheme, their calculations must be admit. 
ted to have been singularly unsucceesful:. Neither do we think it at all likely-that tha plam 
would have been persevered in, in the faca of theie: own: eonstant expericnoe that Governe 
ment, year afler year, with very rare deviations, persisted in adding tothe quantity of salt 


` put up for sale. ecd Ru 


45. We have, as your Honourable Board are awara; invited tha European meroantile come 
munity to enter inta the salt trade. Surely it will ba admitted that the: assumed holding: 
back of salt on tbe part of the native dealers could not fail.to stint the: consumption supply: 
in the interior, and that such a limitation would naturally.be attended with high. retail prices,” . 
Under such circumstances we submit,, whether -any oonsideration.would be likely to deter 
the active and energetia European speculator franr purchasing salt, and: pouring-it into: that 
part of the country which the presumed. chicanery of the native: dealers. must have left un~ 
supplied, or scantily provided with salt. The result, however, of: our efforts to induce 
the British mercantile community. t9. verify the truth of thein own: theoryy that the salt 


. market was under supplied, and, consequently, if; Europeans were admitted ‘into: the malt 


trade, both commerce and the people would be benefited; the sola result, we repeat, of our 
experiment was a speculation, supported by one house; im œ few thousand maunde of salt, 
which sold so badly (no great proof of an.under supply) that ib was never repeated, ^ (555 a 

46. We are not ao visionary as to assume that + mereantile concern shouldi squander: ite 
capital for the purpose of ameliorating the condition e$ a people. That: im e government 
like ours is the care of the supreme authority; but after an outcry had been: made year: after 


_ year, principally by the British merchants in Calcutta, that.the- salt market was under supa 


lied ; that very different results would follow the admission of British epeculatore; and: that 
umanity, ae well as the prosperity of the country, demanded their admission ; there: was. 
something almost ludicrous in the insignificant experiment which followed; so much profes 
sion amd such unimpeachable theories. From the date of that experiment, not a single lb 
of salt has been purchased by an English merchant... . ©. - jo en ee 
47. For our own parts we feel persuaded, and our persuasion is founded om information 
from. disinterested: parties acquainted. with, though: not engaged in, the traffic, as-well aw 
upon returns, showing the selling prices of galt in-all parts ofthe Rowannaly Provinces, that 
the profits in the salt trade are far too small. to.tempt or te satisfy an- European dealen The 
native trader makes a livelihood by the traffic, the European wants: to make more than a 
livelihood. One inference, however, we cannot avoid: drawing from this state of affaire, vin. 
that it may be viewed as an additional corroboration of the justness of those impressions 
which, we lament to find, have meb with: s0.much odium in seme quarters, and’ with such 
cold and doubtful assent im others, forit cannot be imagined that the following conditione: 
could. be co-existent: 1st, A great supply of ond of the first necessaries. of life. in: the: 


. Warehouses of dealers, who.are losing interest om -capital invested: in the articla; ad, The 


market under supplied with: that article; and.3d, So small a profit obtainable upon: that 
article in the market as not to remunerate other parties who-are tempted to speculate in it 
(in addition to the ordinary dealers), and. who: yet do not pay a higher priee for the article at 
the pas of production, or first sale, than was paid by the ordinary dealers. f eo 

48. Had we been lesa confident of the correctness of our own impressions with respect to 
the salt market, we should have anticipated nothing lese. from the opening of that trade to 
Europeans than the immediate. investment of a great capital in salt speculations. by the-prin~ 
cipal houses of agency in Calcutta, No conjuncture could have been more favourable: the, 
regular dealers were in a state of extreme embarrassment, owing to: many causes; fully ex 


` plained in former reports to your Honourable Board ; charaand: rowanahs. were being mort~ 


gaged or pledged at very low rates; and salt purchased by-dealers, but still in the Govern 
ment golahs, might have been bought at or below the. priae it had originally realized at thet 
public sales; nearly the whole quantity of sold, but uncleared; salt in the: Government’ 
golahe might have been: purchased fron the. holders, who were im great difficulties, at w 
moderate rate, and poured into the unsupplied market. The price at tha current publics 
sales was uncommonly low, s0-that, according to assumption, eacl peasant would. have 
consumed & greater quantity of the article than before. But there is a great difference be~ 

; tween: 


* A reduction of three lacs maunds produced by years of contrivance (according to the theory 
adopted), end a eacrifice of interest on eapital invested, which would have paid for three lacs of 
maunds of salt twice over. . : x 

T The salt was purchased in 1828 at an average price of Sicca rupees 320, 4. par 100 maunds. Jt 
was at this period that the European capitalists were invited to enter the trade. 
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‘exten -— cna LAE V x uL 
guided wil Sel enti NNI itibe of a nature te excite popular sympathy, and being - REVENDI 
ferent to-cmall profits, to'put the Perge b Aaaaoi ai mach Pu wise, or too indif- Appendix, No. 142, 
: tical issue. < +2 : Spetalations with ` MM 
‘practical issue. -The eesult, therefore, has been ws we have ex lamed edel gta Report fenm the 


wlightest itom :of . ! n : ni 
di symptom of Europeans venturing on a traffic so little lucrative, even though the Beard of Customs, 


idfioulty of employing money jn: is 1 
i : m We now ange ssi MAN es Aie one of the loudest complaints cof the day. 36 Jan, 1832. 
- te the remarks of: i ; : 
e Honourable Conrt re- -. Para, 13. The arguments by which the Board jlissuaded you 


«pseting the opent t i d 
ne mg shine he kir a ` 3th i? forn opening the golahs at a certain fixed price, and in this man- 
Map odi ASRS SP NE ATES Hec ví o 5 a rhe p aor v duci d fiom ceri 
6256. Went, in the first pla TEE" i UN, sa eipariment which apparently would 
mision to reac, ir lus x^ MARTE ES soit Lith very little risk, appears to us likewise to require 
quoted by the Honoureble Court in theagth  — !4- They told “the | i 
send a 5th paragraphe of their letter ws a , course mist opeis onini peragi saperne 
^ra mot precisely ‘those of tkis: Boards our» ` methods of supplying the interior, and hence would not be nd 
‘viowsa were a Ri to the scheme : fen tik. ‘This supposition appears to us to be groundless, The 
l vf opening the golahs;.but the‘erguments - + ksi ants now buy at your sales, and take the article out of your 
: against that system, ‘advorted to by the H torea at such times and jn such quantities as suits their conve- 
wourable Court, sre os mach, et vather more, hae Tor Seung Nds tha ener Thei having i£ in 
dhe:arguments of Government than our com (power vo po to your stores, and purchase the quantity which 
‘We-quote in the margin ‘the passage Ko M Ld re prison Waca they noed liy dose Dot appear to nE dad 
Oe orders of. Government on this ubject. ` ithe interior. T RR ES MEM xg: method of supplying 
Du nre eria eM duds key pr dara a pi inl i 
X i 1 i rchased, ther i 
«considered desira le to try tthe experiment, ` carrying the article A the Tieton ohich not being fole, Ed 
ended with the words“ establishing & sube «^. the assurance of always being able to obtain it when wanted for 
smonopely." | The observations of Government. ^. a speculation, would operate to make the plan of fixed sales more 
begin with, -** Nevertheless, the departure favourable for the consumer than that of fixed prices, besides that 
from Poet oa à iode" gg pong hile * * the former was, in many respects, more favourable to the Revenue.” 
the ination of > ^ - We'think that these are inferences too hastily drawn. The stimu- 
termination of the whole argument ad» -` ` Jus icle i ior ie, i 
Seu ie a cb which. Goes aac sould $6 idet tie article into the interior is, in all cases, the profit 
; : 1 i e by the transaction. The it i 
alone ke upon itsel to onim yd al purchased at the sales cannot letap iA perin Er 
: considerations would mot for the 4 because, practically, it has no operation, it being one of the states 
present render it judicioua to deviate frov |. ments of the Board that the clearances are not made. One of the 
the usual mode -of conducting the departe. .' effecta, indeed, which it seems reasonable to anticipate from keep» ` 
aen s 3900s o3. soos. s; , Ang the golahs open for the eupply, at all times, of all demande, 1s, 
le We have not, since the period whea. that of a regular supply to the consumer; because, in that case, 
our Honourable Board decided on the at2- .. - every person, without exception, can send salt into the interior, 
ject, failed to give farther consideration ta Whenever the profit Kiuni aa to An a the inducement whereas, 
| : : Pin . when a few merchants, at your fixed tales, take off large urcbases, 
E Se pan I oc. hers a : the whole duvatity sold, they on afterwards, by wie ding sup- 
l à X idi -« ply, exercise, for their own advantage, a great degree of control 
no hesitation in stating that additional Te- <. over the price. That the selling apt price should be more 
flection has in nowise altered our own opi-. * unfavourable to the Revenue, if the quantity sold, and the price at 
nions concerning the uncertainty and inex- +. which it is sold, are the same, is impossible. If the price be 
pediency of the measure » 5087 oy lowered by Government, on purpose ‘that the experiment may be" 
. $2. It appears to us that one principal... - tried, whether the lowness of price will not be compensated by in- 
‘difference between’ open: golahs at fixed : crease of consumption, that is the Government's own act, the con- 
prices. and our present system of public sequences of which it is willing to try; consequences wholly distinct 


sales would be the following : Under the ' from those of a lifference in the mode of conducting the Govern- 
à ; ment sales. E . 


present system it has nevet been ont object i 
to raise the largest salt revenue possible, but ; , 
to raise a declared rate of impost, which the . « The question that next arises is, whether it will be more bene- 
law fixes at three rupees per maund*, (and ficial to allow this to find its way into the interior by fixing à price, 
which we have understood to be looked on on payment of which any dealer shall be entitled, gt any time, to 
by Government es a fair rate of texation,)- . receive salt in any quantity, or to sell the quantity so assumed to 
on the Aétgest possible quantity of salt, in be sufficient as heretofore. Doubtless, az observed by the Board, 
‘other words, to keep in view more the com- the present is à favourable season for trying the experiment of 


h h i - a fixed price, for the quantity in store is so large as to preclude the 
Fork of i aibi aee An onibiliy of the whole being brought up for the purpose of esta- 


ness of the tex. c ot bee rin 
5 we: i , ishing € sub-monopoly. NEVERTHELESS, THE DEPARTURE from 
Sas M oula xv € ater ber , THE ESTABLISH ED COURSE, as it must operate to derange, in some 
ec at any ge cons tons Jend degree, the existing methoda of supplying the interior, would not 
influence rivate tra eras: Our principaland -° - pe free from risk; and there is reason to believe, that under the 
most anxious object is to keep the markets ^ knowledge of the necessity of clearing salt actually purchased, 


| Maia rtr tie trn 


well supplied ; the pea trader would care ~ there is a stimulus for carrying the article into the interior, which 
very little whether they were well or ill sup- ^ not being felt, under the assurance of always being able to obtain it 
plied, so long as his own speculations were. when wanted for a speculation, must operate to make the re el 


é profitable, E E 


* Of course, if this rate is Tooked upon as too hi h, the remedy is very simplet nothing moré is 
requisite than a reduction of the customs duty on the importation of foreign salt from pia 
e 


per paund to two, or any other amount which might be considered equitable. 
point of Revenue which might attend such a reduction is a financial consideration solely: 


735—115. | . 4t4 
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fixed sales more favourable for the consumer than that of fixed 

tices; besides that, the former is, in many respects, more favour- 
able to the Nevenue. On the whole, therefore, although his Lord- 
ship in Council would be very desirous of giving to the plan to 
a Gxed price a fair trial, if the circumstances of Government would 
allow of the experiment, be has resolved, that at present it would 
be injudicious to make any deviation from the usual mode of con- 
ducting the department." —Extract from Mr. Secretary Prinsep's 
Letter, of the 21st November 1828, to our Board. 


profitable, and at all events, it cannot be. 
doubted that he would endeavour to obtain. 
the largest possible revenue on the smallest 
possible quantity of salt. [uw 
54. Competition, it may be said, would. 


: cure this evil, which we think would attend 


opener the golahs at fixed rates, and the 
onourable Court appear to advert to that 
remedy in the 15th paragraph of the com 


munication on which we submit these remarks; but it is almost unnecessary to point. out 
to your Honourable Board the very slow progress of competition in this country, and why 
should it be more rapid in its operations under a system of sale from the golahs than it is 
at present ? ; . , 2g NC RC 
hs If competition would clear salt from the golahs when offered for sale at fixed prices, 
(and no man had one rupee invested in salt beyond what he pleased to invest at the moment 
he removed the article from the Government stores), why should the same spirit of compe- 
tition not lead to a reduction of the stock paid for and left in the hands of Government 
now ? for the wants of the Mofussil markets are the same, and it is. just as free to any one 
to enter the salt trade now as it would be under a system of sale from the golahs, . The 
stock of uncleared salt adverted to belongs to as many individuals, in all probability, as 
would purchase under any other scheme.. There is nothing to deter new speculators from 
entering the trade now; and we have shown, we trust, that the idea of a combination to keep 
salt in the stores for the purpose of reducing the following year's sale cannot have any rea 
sonable foundation. . > TEM d^ ain LEN Oa Sacs 
50. Indeed we look on any combination among the whole body of salt merchants as 
altogether imaginary ; for independent of the extraordinary difficulty, we may say impossi- 
bility, of carrying on the concerns of a sub-monopoly the members of which are scattered 
over an extent of country so great as that comprehended within our Rowanah limits *, we 
have only to refer to the fluctuating prices of salt ta show either that'there is nothing in the 
shape of a sub-monopoly, or if it does exist, that it must be composed of people so wholly 
divested of common sense as to be unfit to conduct the most ordinary concerns of life. — .'* 


57. Surely it would be an inexplicable species of sub-monopoly, the partners in which 
would compete with each other ; yet at almost every sale the price of salt fluctuates nearl 
as fast and as frequently as the lots are put up, while the fluctuations are still more marke 
between one sale and another, and although if those fluctuations usually went agavist © 
Government, such a circumstance might be accounted for (if the supposition of a sub- 
monopoly was consistent with any fluctuation whatever), yet we are wholly unable to fancy 
an explanation which should develope the cause of those fluctuations when they operate 
just as frequently and as heavily against the purchasers. We feel assured, from long obsere 
vation, that there is no more foundation for the apprehension of a sub-monopoly of salt in 
Bengal than there is for apprehending a sub-monopoly of opium, sold nearly 3n the same 
way, and at the same place, or than there can be for the same apprehension with respect tò . 
the tea trade in Great Britain. Men of capital will doubtless in all commercial transactions 
be able to exercise some influence on the markets, but we doubt the engagement of any 
great capitalists in transactions xo little profitable as those of the salt trade would appeat 
to be. At all events, this species of legitimate influence is all that can be apprehended ab 
ple towards sub-monopoly, and it would exist to the same extent under a free 
traffic in salt. f . i^c io 1 VIP 


58. It is almost useless, however, to enlarge on the comparative merits of the public salb 
and golah sale systems; we have frequently expressed our opinions on the subject, and we 
are free to confess that we have found no reason to alter them. It appears to ua that the 
system of public sales works well. Our opinions on that point may be ineorrect, but while we 
hold them, we could scarcely be expected to recommend iii substitution a scheme that might 
materially affect the Revenue without benefiting the community. We see no reason, in snort, 
for abandoning a certainty for an uncertainty, unless something beyond mere theory is 
brought in support of those vague assertions, so constantly urged by the adversaries of the _ 
Honourable Company's Government, that the method of administering the monopoly im- 
poses unnecessary hardships on the people. Maec Em EA 

59. One thing is quite certain, viz. that experiment alone can determine the point at issue; - 
but with the views we entertain, it is impossible we can take the responsibility of advising 
such an experiment, Is it for your Honourable Board to determine definitively whether ous ` 
arguments against its being bazarded have any validity or not, and we shall anxiously awaik 
the orders of Government oy the whole subject. os ie 


Go. 1t is our duty, however, to offer the following farther remarks on the point, end witlt . 
those we shall conclude our observations on sales from the golahs at fixed prices, nor should 
we intrude them at all, but that they are necessary to assist Government in any consideration . 
they may be pleased to afford to the projected change in our salt aystem. 

»2 61. A separate : 


OOOO aaaeaii IA E 
* It must be remembered that most of the salt merchants reside at the great marts where salt is 


retailed, as Patna, Dacca, Moorshedabad, &c., and employ agents in Calcutta to purchase for them: 
at the public sales, i : 
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"161. A separate price must be fixed i l REVENUE. 
sien, or ehe the salt mast be eol rdi bid golahs of each of the agen- 
increase the charges of transportation froma the places ei is ab in each division, biot would Appendix, No, 142, 
62. A heavy inén i T aoe 
ordinary ices ce pen lyases be incurred to secure such a stock of salt, beyond the Report from the 
templated by the advocates of the pr b the department to meet demands to the extent con- Pag Jan. iig 
an increased investment of 15 or B s of system, say 6o or 70 lacs of maunda, involving M Rd UR 
for although we believe no such demand la akt in addition to the present expenditure, 
vide forits possibility, "<-> = wou e place, yet it would be necessary to pro- 
7563: The foregoing are é in x R dius P : 
ment only, and misht iios, id iei un a rer an wiih lke 
plated scheme, but another circumstance re a ga s to the Introdocuon of the coute 
in the event of the experiment failing oe Ks " serions consideration, viz, whether 
market, any attempt to return to the jt a deficient Revenue or an ill-eupplied 
difficulties, for instance, without a pl Pie th satem would not be mét by alaiost insuperable 
any shape with the Map bel P ei ge thar aai cer would abstain from interfering in 
i eme coma hot possibly work. ` No dealer ashen pr pot iN re fons ie 
chance ' that à resumption | ok of Md mti ta 
Teenie A erui o nun 
would be indispensable, but if aft hay itu €t io regulata Heat 
H the people, to return to thé oyat. of Li M. gait say ator ah M 
claims for compensation toan ehormous amount from salt hold bi geh 
faith of being freely at liberty to sell as much ita ilii pleri dod 
Bud at the very highest price they vonid Pose e Hog itd Semel ape 
. 64, It is further deserving of attention, that in t ; i 
prices, some arrangement, would repose a ide T Edo tat i d d 
salt, lying in the Government stores, Purchasers are now allowed by the R i lation ei 
year for the clearance of their salt}. "1f the golahs were to be Praten fix d e iat, di her l 
such, salt must be taken off their hands, or the price of the salt to be sold f In the Ee à i 
must be fixed witli reference to ‘that lying perhaps in the same golah which bos alread 
been paid for by the proprietor. It might happen that the price paid for the salt in Mud 
was very high; fixing that price, therefore, for the whole salt of the same golah a ld b 
yirtually to close it until it pleased the proprietor to clear his already areliosed mit. His 
claim for consideration might indeed even take a wider range, and he might say, “ Governe 
ment cannot Part sell salt from any golah at a lower price than I paid them for mine, as 
that would be directly preventing its sale, or compelling'me to dispose of it at a loss" To 
meet these objections, nothing more would, to be sure, be necessary than taking the salt back 
at the price for which it was purchased, or paying ‘the holder the difference between that 
amount and the price at which the golahs were ordered to be opened, but as from seven to 
‘ten lacs of maunds might be found in the state we have adverted to, the department must be 
repared to refund more considerably than would in all probability be desirable in the pre- 
sent state of the public resources. 0 507 87 ^ " Y 
a .65 None of the foregoing considerations, we ere aware, will be permitted to weigh either 
with the Honourable the Court of Directors or your Honourable Board, if our opinions with > 
respect. to the state of the salt market in India, and the effect of the monopoly on the publio E 
comfort, are not honoured by the complete concurrence both ofthe home E local Govern« 
ment; but it is our duty to point them out, lest they should be overlooked in the consider 
ation of a very intricate and weighty question, ,. E 
- ^. 66. We should be presumptuous to say that the scheme of golah sales could not possibly 
succeed, and that the contemplated difficulties would certainly occur ; but we cannot avoid 
. en apprehension that they might occur, and at all events the possibility ia a matter for grave 
consideration, when, to us at least, there seems to be no sufficient reason to incur the tisk of 
placing so great an amount of Revenue in jeopardy. If the case was once made out by dis- 
passionate evidence that the supply of sali through the channel of the monopoly was insuffi- 
cient, that the price placed it beyond the reach of the people, ot stinted their consumption, 
we should be the first to recommend eny system which might promise to decrease such 
evils, wbatéver risk to. the Revenue might attend its adoption; but so long as we maintain 
' our present conviction that theesalt monopoly is only burthensome or vexatious to the public, 
in common with every other tax ; is not more so than the majority of imposts, but is, on the 
contrary, less felt than most of those which form the Indian Revenue, or we may say the 
revenue of any other country ; 80 long; too, as we have the authority of your Honourable oard 
for assuming that the finances of the country are not in a state to encounter either risk or 
. difficulty, it cannot, we submit, reasonably be expected that any proposition should come 
from us which would, according to our judgment, be likely to place iu peril & branch of 
public resources characterised’ by Mr. Tucker $ aa that “upon whose stability and perma- 


nency we can most confidently rely" . 5. ^ ; 6. W 
i Ree ee EAE aA -— t E 7. "e 


* Bearing some definite proportion to the present prices, which vary considerably at each ghaut - 
pr golah; or golah station. *. .— = 23 v ; : ` 
. * Paying golali rent after three months from the date of purchase. - 
t In his ^ Review of the Financial Situation of the East India Company.” . 
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16. * The Board eive it ae their opinion, that the tax on salt, ^: 67. We shall proceed. to offer a P 


id by the people, is little felt, Inferences of thia sort, : -vations on the 16th paragraph.of the Honour- 
Moveve should be p^^ cautiously admitted. The sum paid by ^. able Court's Letter, quoted in the margin, .. 


each individual is indeed inconsiderable, but when we compare it . . 68.-We.are unable. op ersuade. ourselves 


with the small amount of the earnings of a poor ryot, the propor», that the poorest individu 


iin the Rowanah 


tion does not appear to be small" | . Provinces - (oxclusive. of course of such as 


Li 


bo : -are in. sll. countries supported hy charity) 
feels the salt-tax so onerous an impost as the paragraph quoted would seem to imply, 
Neither do we perceive how the impost would be rendered more bearable by an increased 
supply, if (as assumed) that extension would lead to aa increased consumption ; for although 
the salt would be cheaper, yet, if each individual's consumption increased in proportion to 
the fall in price, the amount of taxation on each individual would remain just as at present, 
The only difference would be, in point of comfort, to the consumer; the deduction. from his 
gains as a labourer, for the use of the State, would continue the same; in other words, the 
proportion which the tax would bear to his earnings would not be reduced by his con. 
suming 12 seers of salt per annum at half an anna per seer, instead of six seers at an anna 
yis We must, however, be permitted to doubt, first, whether, considered with reference 
ta the ryot's means, (the wealthier class itis not necessary to. take account of in such a 
question) the salt-tax is. burthensome ; and secondly, to submit; that it is in reality less 
burthensome than at the introduction of the monopoly. © =. ^ * 5.5. 505 at 
yo. The salt-tax is, we believe, almost the only tax which a labourer receiving a monthly - 
or daily stipend cannot avoid paying, or can only avoid paying by denying himself a necessary 
of life; we mean that hired labourers nof residing in towns,* and using few articles, the prices 
of which include custom duties; in short, the mass of the poorer class pay very little, either 
directly or indirectly, towards the expenses of the State, beyond their contribution through 
the salt-tax. A man who frequents the licensed abkars, or who purchases articles imported 
from Europe, or mane kictirad and subject to duties in India, makes a further indirect con- 
tribution ; but the poorest class, those we have principally to consider in discussing this 
uestion, add but little in those modes to the general Revenue. The habits and customs of 
e people are a sufficient assurance of this. "The means of. fabricating the simple clothing 
of the poorer description of ryot ure generally to be found round the village in which he 
resides, or the cloth he wears has only paid the exceedingly light transit duty leviable on raw 
cotton, No impost is levied on the tobacco, oil, shee, &c. which is produced and consumed 
on the spot: it is probable that the only articles in his possession which have ever been 
subject to an indirect tax are the few brass vessels which descend from father to son, and. 
which, in the shape of unwrought metal, have paid custom duties. BM 
71. [fhe is more wealthy, he of course wears the finer description of cloth, which has 
probably been manufactured elsewhere, and paid transit or importation duties. He uses 
also in his domestic economy many articles which the village cannot produce, and which 
have been subjected 10 taxation elsewhere and in other shapes; but to this class the salt- 
tax cannot possibly be worthy of consideration. The body to which we advert is the great 
mass composed in all states of the poorest of the people; and if we can make out that the 
salt-tax is not likely to be burthensome even to that class, we trust it will be conceded that 
it is not likely to be felt so by any. © $° o =e ve Rape o aiia RS 
72. Assuming, then, that a common labourer or cooly receiving three rupees per mensem 

(which is about the average rate of cooley hire in the Lower Provinces t) consumes six seers 

of salt per annum, subject to an impost of three rupees per maund (which the tax may be 

said to be), or one anna two pice per seer, his contribution towards. the expenses of the Ț 

State is about the 82d part of his ineome, or less than one and a half percent. Now, we are 

not prepared to believe, that in any part of the world a taxation of double that amount would 

be considered burthensome, if the payer was subject to no further impost, in any shape; and > 
we believe that the great. bulk of the poorest clase in. the Lower Provinces are not}, for the 

reasons already assigned... . ME PUR intpp naci ei dps s 

73. It must be much the same thing to a poor man in. whatever-country he resides, that; à 
certain. proportion of hia earnings goes towards the expenses of tha Government unden "es 
EDAD He MS e 

A s > dake 4 : * 

_ © And consequently, not liable to the indirect operation of thé town duties, 
* "Ihe present rate of cooley bire in Calcutta is Eon 4] to 4/8 per mensem... Wis 
$ We do not of course advert to the land-tax, the peculiar nature of which ig thus characterised 

by the Sudder Board of Revenue in the Western Provinces in a recent communication to our Board: 

* In the opinion of the Board the Land Revenue of this country cannot, be likened to the imposts 

which are commonly called taxes in Europe, either in its effect on the property of individuals, or on 

the interests of persona, so far as high or [ow prices are concerned, who live within the range of its 
exaction. It forme a part of the land-rent of the Country, which exists, of course, independently of 
alt Government arrangements, and has from time immemorial, or at all events from a date antecedent 

10 the origin of any existing proprietary interest in land belonged to the ruling authority; and ìf it 

were a question whether the State should cease to take it in future, it might not be easy to determine 

to wbom it could equitably, and with the greatest advantage to society in general, be given. If the 
appropriation of a part uf the land-rent by the Government of the country operate at all as a tax, 


EN 
Boe: 


* the Board presume it does so in opposing some impediment to the accumulation of wealth, because 


a Revenue thus taken is almost always applied to purposes which cause it to be consumed as income, 
whereas, if it were left in the possession of any class of individuale, a part may be saved and used 8s 
capital in aid of further acquisitions" - CE MEE T MI Y 
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he dives. . To ‘say that auch a one five pound ami ee ee 
- and one pound per annum in ludin ia ditte to the eet pag i sr Appendix, N 
more easy to hear in Great Britain than the last here, but the relative weightof terat ey nd aay = 
it appears. 5 ees fairly estimated: with respect fo the same class of Senis fi prio Report from the 
Peeters MET EC 
«74. We. must be permitted. to doubt whether in an country with & regular Governm f 
lower rate of taxa ion existe, including all imposta direct and Nd than two per Hoh pi : 
income of the payer; neither should the mode of paying the tax under consideration be lost ` 
sight of, for conceding that it must be paid, (as the impost is levied on a necessary of Jife,) 
yet there is that advantage to the payer, which is characteristic of all indirect taxation, he. 
may lay in his stock of salt when. the article happens to have fallen in price, or he m 
purchase it in the quantities requisite for daily consumption with as many cowticg as ay 
equivalent to the thirtieth part of.an anna, or in English money about the fourth part of 
one farthing, which we estimate to be the daily amount cost of the salt, including ell 
.charges, and the tax where that article is retailed nt a rate higher than the average price 
which the article bears in the Rowanah provinces. , SR 
“75. But if we could find any reason to believe that the salt-tax was burthensome to the 
eóple at large, or we should rather say to that class who could alone feel it onerous, we 
should still have abundant grounds for thinking that it has become decidedly less so since 
the first establishment of the monopoly on its present footing. . ; ; 
. 76. Ja corroboration of the correctness of this assumption, we have the honour to submit 
the accompanying copies of letters and statements from Land Revenue officers in various 
and far divided: portions of those provinces through which the monopoly extends its opera 
tions. . The statements adverted tà exhibit so remarkable an increase in the rate of wages 
‘since the year 1790, that if we bad obtained the information from one quarter alone, we 
should have been dubious of its accuracy; .we have, however, made personal inquiries 
amongst intelligent native landholders and others, and their reports are entirely corrobora 
tive of the facta stated by the several collectors, :: . . TN 
77. While we refer generally to the fact that the rate of wages has advanced out of all 
proportion to the increase in the price of salt, we shall select a single instance, as best cal- 
culated, in our opinion; to show the effect of such increase with reference to the salt tax and 
its payers Lah Si the most humble classes of wociety. © ^ 
‘98. Taking the 24 pergunnebs then, though the rates there are by no means so favoure 
able to our hypothesis as those exhibited by some of the statements from other collectorships, 
it appears that a common cooley could earn in 1790, Bicca Tupen 24 per annum, In the same 
year, the price of salt (as shown. by the table which we have already had the honour to ~ 
submit) was 243.: 7. 3. per 100 maunds, or taking the average of the five first yeara in the 
table: already adverted to *, 270. 8. per 100 maunds, being about, sicca rupees 2. 11. 3» 
per maund, or one anna one pice per seers ‘Assuming the consumption of six seers per head 
-per annum, this calculation will show the amount paid by each cooley for salt to bave been 
a very trifling fraction more than 6 j annas, say seven annas per annum, being as near a8 
possible 1-55th part of his earnings during the same periods: > + uyi 
79. In the year 1830-31 a eooley in-the 24 pergunnahs, as it would appear from. the 
yeturn already quoted, could earn 45 rupees 1n the course of a year. In thé five years, 
ending with 1890 (as will be seen by thé statement which secompanied our letter of the gth 
July 1829, and a continuation for 1829-30, forwarded herewith); the price of salt averaged 
394. 6. 5. per 100 maunds, say: ir round numbers, as-wo have no wish : to give any ad- 
-vantage to ou? own views, 400 rupees per 100 maunds, or four rupees per maund ; calculating 
with reference to. this price, and «stil assuming the same consumption as in 1790, OF SX 
seers per head per. annum, the: eooley would in 1830 pay 9 à annas, say 10 annas, for his 
‘supply of salt for one year. ^ hiy amount is as nearly as possible t-72d part of hie 
éarningS.. oe ete db t rnt [9 : RS Bee oil 2M CAP . 
80. T hus in the early period of the monopoly, when established on the footing maintained 
-eince 1790, it would appear that the salt-tax, or to-speak with great accaracy, the ee 
ealt, including the taz, absorbed one anna out pf every 55 earned by a common coo ey in 
the district of the 24 pergunnahs ;. in the latest period during which the same tax has been 
in operation, or from 1826 to 1830, inclusive, it has absorbed, including the production proe 
of the salt, one anna in every 72 of the same earnings. We respectfully submit, that in the 
face of these facts it is not easy to assume that the salt-tax has become more D or 
that it is more difficult for a poor man’ to procure salt now than it was 40 Hirn i He 
“always to be remembered also, that the production price of the salt, with n kn iiri 
attending the manufacture and transportation of the article to the place 0 ipw P n 
"which the ryot would have to pay whether the monopoly existed or not, are to be deduc 
from the amount of actual taxation. «> =en o o eo RE 
po Without entering on the question of why the rate of wages has e peer rne 
in the Lower Provinces, we have only to refer your Honourable Boar to. the js a M iss 
the Revenue authorities, herewith submitted, for proofs of the fact. Those o n A ik 
slightest idea of the object of our inquiries, and they were remote from each other, yet, 


taei i ; but nearly in all the 
every case, it appears that the wages have more or less increased ; b y iet : 
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districts the increase has been in a much greater ratio than the enhancement in the price of 
Appendix, No. 14%. salt; for while the latter has advanced in the proportion of 40 to 27, or has increased about 
= one-third, wages have in many of the districts been doubled, ` In the fee unnahs they 
Ealt Monopoly, appear to have been nearly so, In Dacca, those of a cooley are more than doubled, of a 
herdsman they are quadrupled; and in Backergunge they have doubled. In Sylhet they, 
have been en ical from 40 to 50 pèr cent. . Ia. other. collectorships, where the rise in: 
wages (as at Moorshedabad 9) has not been so great, part of the labourer's remuneration is 
given in food and clothing, the former of course including salt, &o that the tax in that case’ 
is not borne by bim, ` ; eat NEA 
82. We have another fact to advert to, which appears to us worthy of consideration in: 
connection with any opinion, that the monopoly has become more burthensome to the people 
since the period when it was resorted to for the collection of the salt-tax. —. , P 
83. From the records which we have had examined of the greatest hanth +, or native 
market, in Calcutta, it appears that the price of many necessaries of life have doubled, or 
more than doubled, even since 1805. Common rice has risen from 12 annas to 1. 8, per 
maand ; wheat from 9 as. 9 pice to sicca rupees 1. 11 as. ; ghee from 11 rupees to 20 and 25; 
sugar from rupees 3. 4 as. to 5 rupees; oil from 4 to8 ; salt sold at the public sales of 1805 
(and at the Presidency the retail price is naturally but a small advance on the wholesale 
cost of the article) for 323. 5. 4. per 100 maunds, say 3} rupecs per maund; in 1830 it sold 
at 410, 6., say 4 4, rupees per maund, or about one-fourth dearer f than in 1805; while the 
other necessaries of life chiefly consumed by the poor had nearly doubled, as had the rate 
of wages. . 
84. We see no other inference to be drawn from these facts than that the cost of salt itself 
would have increased in the same proportion as the other articles had the price been left to 
find its natural level in the market, and that consequently the real price per maund, the tax ` 
continuing the same, would have been twice as great now as it was in 1805, instead of 
selling at the advance we have quoted ; the further conclusion would naturally follow, that 
this enhancement had been prevented by the market being overstocked, through our anxiety 
' to prevent the tax from being burthensome, as there is no fact better established than that a 
small excess of quantity operates very powerfully on price, and more especially when the 
excess is in an article which can be, or is, only turned to one use. : i ec 
84 (A.) We do not desire the above ^ (potbevis viz, that the price of salt would have 
. followed the ratio of increase exhibited by other articles pf ordinary consumption, to be 
adopted, as that on the correctness of which we have deliberately satisfied ourselves, Man 
and extended inquiries would be necessary before a definitive conclusion on the subject coul 
be arrived at; but in the meantime we adduce the facts we have had-the honour.to submit, 
under a present impression that no more satisfactory inference is to be drawn from them 
than that which we have ventured to suggest, aes E : V 
85. After all, we look in vain for any facts corroborative of the opinions which bave been. 
so freely advanced against the salt monopoly, While ita adversaries assume evils, its defenders 
are called upon.to prove negatives, and even the difficulty of that pues is enhanced by the . 
vague generalities with which the tax is assailed. Where, we would respectfully ask, does it 
appear on the records of Government that the people of the Rowanah Provinces have ever 
felt it, or considered it,’ an oppressive tax? To say that they would suffer in silence, even 
if they did consider it in that light, isto assert what experience in analogous cases does not 
warrant. Wherever a custom or a town duty is felt to be burthensome, little time is lost 
before itis brought either to your Honourable Board's notice or our own. We believe we 
ere justified in making the same assertion with respect to the land-tax in provinces where it 
is not settled. The instant that even opium (a mere luxury) is considered to be fixed at too 
high a rate in the Abkarry department, the fact becomes known to the collector, and through : 
him to this Board, or it is frequently brought direct to our own. notice by petitions. -A more 
remarkable circumstance, however, is that from the, natives themselves, we mean those of . 
: intelligence and reflection, and who are perfectly acquainted with the whole machinery of the 
salt Revenue, we have never heard, nor do we hear, any opinions with respect to this mono- 
poly corroborative of the views taken by some Europeans in India, and by the party writers 
in England, who are inimical to the Honourable Company's Government. `. sar 
86. On the last point we may confidently refer your Honourable Board to the newspapera 
published at the Presidency in the native languages, and to the English papera edited by, 
and the property of, natives, They are characterised in general by an evident leaning to 
what are denominated liberal opinions, and are not sparing in their remarks upon real or sup- 
posed abuses, The defective state of the police is constantly assumed and animadverted 
upon. The delaya ia the administration of civil justice, and the general corruption of native 
officers in all departments, are standing topics; the oppressions and vexations attending our 
system of custom transit duties and town duties is justly noticed, as is the bad conduct of 
the subordinate salt officers. The stamp laws are viewed in an equally unfavourable light; 
but (what would be an unaccountable circumstance indeed, if half the imaginary evils g the 
salt-tax 
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* Even at Moorshedabad the collector states, that in some parts of the district the price of labour 
has doubled since 1790-91. A : 
+ Bootanooty in Haut kallah, 
f Assuming the tax in both cases at three-fourths of the bazar price of the article, and that the 
-, remaining fourth, er bazar rate, includes all charges of manufacture, transportation and storing, 
besides profit to the dealer, in short, is the real price exelusive of the impest: ` : 
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y notice taken of the monopoly; 


_ charges against that tax proceed from Europeans alone, who are least. likely to possess an — 
practical knowledge of its effects, and who are still ignorant enough to imagine the molun- Report from the 
ghees to be a species of bondsmen, without being aware that the greatest difficulty we ever Board of Customs, 

nd jn reducing the manufacture of an agency or aurung ja the outcry it creates amongst 96 Jan, 1832. 
those very molunghees, whom it throws out of employ... . Eos o4 met : 


. 87. If now end then a native of talent and education, as Rammohun Roy, for instance, 
raises an objection to the monopoly, it is weakly urged as compared with the strong mode . 
in which other assumed evils are commented upon, and then not from any actual experience 
or observation of the mischief it is said to produce; but because itis contrary to some general w 
principle of political economy ; but on the same account similar objections are urged against 
the opium: monopoly, though it is not pretended to include any of those prievances to thé 
people at large which are charged against the tax upon salt, and charged too by persons 
who never probably entered a bazar where it is sold, or took the trouble to make a single 
inquiry on the subject from that class of people who are alone able to determine whether it 

> 88. To contend that the salt monopoly is not chargéable with many imperfections, would 
be to contend that it is free from those objections which may be urged against all taxes in 
all countries, and it is not to be &upposed that we claim for it an exemption from the evils 
and abuses which`are more or less inherent in every description of impost; we merely think 
that itis\as a tax, as ünobjfctionable es most others, certainly as little vexatious to thé 
contributors as any which could be carried into effect in this country, and that it presses on 
the people in ‘its present form as little as any tax by which an equal amount of Revenue 
could be realized. ‘If we thought otherwise, we should, we repeat, conceive it our duty to 


^;.Xecommend ar immediate departure from the principles upon which it has hitherto been 


‘^ conducted, at whatever risk to the public resources, for we feel assured that your Honourable 
* Board would not hesitate à moment between a decreased Revenue and any possible distress ` 
or -vexation of the people which might arise from its being’ maintained at its present 
eight. 0t t ctt ot t m sm Pto. 
89. With our existing impressions, however, we confess that the excise on salt is one of 
the last taxes administered by our, Board which: we should desire to see relinguished, or in 
the mode of collecting which we-could suggest any immediate improvement, If the state of 
the'finances made a reduction in the general burthens of the country as practicable as it ia 
desirable we should advise the transit end town duties to. be first abolished, then the duty 
on stamps, ngxt the Abkarry mehal to be relinquished, and fourthly, the salt-tax, which we 
conceive to be less liable to well-founded objections than any of which we have the adminis« 
tration, except the monopoly of opium. . Jn. fact, we know not where we shall look for a . 
instance ef any Asiatic Revenue producing net annual assets to the extent of a mi ion an . 
a quarter sterling, the machinery: of which is so simple, the amount so certain, and thé ` . 
burthen, according to our opinion, solight upon the people. ` ME ut 
90. On one occasion, when a futile attempt made by an individual to establish sub- 
monopoly deranged the transactions of the salt market for a short period, M receive come 
plaints that no salt was taken to particular marts, and that the price had been my 
- enhanced in others; at the same time the natives in Calcutta showed more interest in the 
ibi fi ce the period edverted to, W& 
state of the market than they evet exhibited before or sin p b ined 
also recollect, one or two instances in which the local bigh price of galt has een co pha å 
of, though the truth of the allegations was a little doubtful, as the enhancemen t n a TER i 
to the misconduct of some obnoxious public officer, whom the complainants wishe Á 
i look.upon-es proofs of our rule, It is 
removed; but these exceptions. we venture to look. upon as p ^ 
i j hen. salt is either not procurable at ell, 
evident. that people know where to. complain: when. &à He Pre. We cannot 
or-only procurable at what appears to the consumer an unreasono} oly through the 
therefore, but infer, that had either e C went bre had it brought to our notice in 
Rowanah Provinces as to stint consumption, we shou re e iere occurred at such remote 
"more instances than, those to which we. advert, and whic P ithout being able tg 
` intervals that we retain no more than a general. recollection Tees M Gout meet could 
trace them satisfactorily in our 7 ecards, recorda int if he theory which assumes an extra». 
not fait to abound with similar instances of complaint, we e theory i , 
vagant price for salt, or an insuficient Bupply, Was Corrects . : , a 
61. On the value of this theory, as opposed to the facts we have collected, we bate che 
berately formed our own opinion, but this conviction does nol ren j 
situation in which we are free to confess we feel ourselves pare "ats cither here or in Eng- 
91. We should be entirely indifferent ios odium Tr be * dt Revenue, because in nine 
land, might attempt to cast on the administration of the eal inatruments against the 
cases out of ten, its alleged evils are merely employed as politi assumed, are treated of as 
Honourable Company's Government generally, and, being onon " Pamph] ets have been 
undeniable truths exemplificatory of the defects of the whale e feet 2» assumed, that the 
written to show the oppressive nature of the ae shes formed by the estuary of the 
molunghees are compelled ta labour in he Peol fe cio animals, and the evils of a fatal 
Ganges, and are exposed at once to the ee 6 " h absurdities; but to show the true 
. climate. It is almost a waste of time disposing d Buc necd only refer to the following 
nature of the arguments ordinarily used on this subject, we f the menufa cturi.g season by 
truth: That our tables are covered at the commencemen e petitions 
736—111. . qu 
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titions from molunghees, whom the agents are unable, or think it inexpedient, to engage : 


the molunghees are, owing to the precautions adopted for their safety, not a tithe so much 
exposed to the attacks of wild beasts as the thousands of persons voluntarily engaged in 
the same districts as woodcutters, wax-gatherers, hunters or fishermen ; that one-tenth of the 
salt made by molanghees is manufactured in or near the Sunderbunds, (a fact of which the 
writers adverted to appear to have been utterly ignorant); that the rest is produced in 
the midst of cultivation aud. in districts as salubrious ae those of Lower Bengal generally ; 
that the very pestilential marshes themselves have been parcelled out amongst, and ve 
cheerfully takea possession of by European and other grantees, who are now clearing their 
estates, and extol the soil and climate, while some of them have actually commenced, as 
Government contractors, the manufacture of that very article, which it was assumed could 
only be produced by a system of force and terror being adopted towards the unfortunate 
molunghees, But it is needless to multiply instences, especially as the charge of oppression 
towards the molunghees has in this country at least (and especially since the Sunderbunds 
have been divided eri, peda who find it necessary to employ labourers in clearing 
their estates) completely died away, and been replaced by another in perfect keeping with 
the whole system of the antagonists of the monopoly 3 for it is now asserted that the molun- 

hees are too well off; that they are the oppressors instead of the oppressed; in short, that 
they are fostered et the expense of the other ryots. It is certainly not easy to reconcile 
opinions so opposite, though it ia perfectly easy to understand the motives which lead to 
their expression, patticularly at the present juncture. 

93- We have already observed, however, that such crude notions would afford us very 
little uneasiness, but this is not the case when we find our views almost directly o, posed to © 
those of the Honourable Court of Directors, and if not rejected, yet only half adopted by 
yotr Honourable Board. We feel (and it must be admitted that such a position ia a 
disagreeable and a disadvantageous one for a subordinate authority to occupy) as if we 
were conducting the administration of the salt monopoly against the better judgment of 
the home and local Governments, when our sole desire, as it is our duty, is to submit our 
views, leaving to the Honourable the Court of Directors and your Honourable Board to 
determine whether they shall be followed or not. - 


` 94. We trust we may be excused. for referring your Honourable Board to the a2d paras 
graph of the extract from the Honourable Court's letter, on which we have ventured to 
submit our present remarks; we are not aware of any bias attending our views on the subject 
of tbe salt Revenue beyond an anxious desire to administer it in that mode which shall 
combine the comfort of the people witha regard to the exigencies of the State, We do not 
claim for ourselves more than a conscientious desire to form just opinions; wé may be mive 
taken, or as the Honourable Court observes, biassed, though unconscious of a leaning on 
any side. It is for your Honourable Board to preserve us from such a bias, and what is of 
more importance, the people from its effects; and tothis end, we trust we shall be pardoned 
for entreating that we may now be favoured with a decisive opinion of your Honourable 
Board on the subject.. 


- 95 Should the views of your Honourable Board be opposed to our own, all we have to 
entreat is, the favour of definite instructions for our guidance, as we can with sincerity 
repeat what we submitted in our address of the gth July 1829, “ that although we cahnot — 
venture to recommend the adoption of plana which our own experience and information are ` 
altogether opposed to, we shall find ample recompense for being convicted of error ifthe 
measures which shall prove us to have been wrong add at the same time to the comfort of 
the people and the resources of Government", |... ` 22 

96. We shall of course be prepared to furnish any further information which i$ may be int 
our power to afford or obtain, if Government will be pleased to point out what, may be 
requisite to their consideration of the question under review. ^ |}. ~ EIU) 


97. We sball have the honour to submit a report on the subject adverted to in the 23d, 
24th and 25th paragraphs of the extracts from the Honourable Court's letter of the 23d 
February 1831, as soon as we have received information from the local commissioners, 
e for some time ago, of the effecta of the Regulation referred to’ by the Honourable 
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MEE (signed) ^ s G. Chester. , 
; TL ED ME H. Sargent. 
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_ (True copy.) , : 

: G. W. Bush 


` Board of. Customs, Salt and Opium.) y ol. 
2 ‘Officiating Secretary to the Government, 
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‘AN ACCOUNT. exhibiting tha Quantity of Oett, iu Chests and. Maunda Sold at. the Public Sales of 
an the East India Com any, in each Year from: the Year 1792-3 to the Year 1828-29; distinguishing 
Patna, Benares and Malwa, and specifying the price in Sicca Rupees, per Seer, paid in each Year to 
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LETTER from the Bengal Government, dated 10th January 1832. - | 
To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourahle the United : 
` Company of Merchants of England, trading to the East Indies, 


Honourable Sirs, : . ] l : TEE 

IN our despatch from this department, dated the 3d of August 1830, we reported ur 
intention to relinquish the purchasing of Malwa opium for resale, and to confine our tran- 
sactions in that article to the sale of passes for its free conveyance through our territories 
to the coast, leaving to the Government of the Bombay Presidency to fix the price of the 
passes, and to regulate the details of the experiment in communication with the opium 
agent at Indore, TANE : i test de qus 

2. We shall now lay before hrs Honourable Court a review of the correspondence which 
has subsequently passed, an of the measures which have been adopted, together with 
the results of the issue of passes in the season of 1830-31, so far as the trade and the 


x 


"Revenue are concerned. ~ - 


. 3. Mr, Wellesley was of opinion that the value of a Bombay pass toa Malwa merchant 
trading only to Demaun would not be more than 100 rupees, the principal duty falling on 
the exporter or purchaser of the opium at Demaun, on which account the Bonibay specu- 
lator could afford to pay 50 rupees per chest more than the inland tzafficker to the former 

rt. He therefore suggested that, for a constancy, 150 rupees would be the proper 
valuation of the advantage to be derived from the free transit of a €hest of opium brs 
direct route to Bombay. But for the purpose of ascertaining this,point, he recommended . 


* that a succession of auction sales should be held in the early part of the season, and that 


the average of the highest prices at each of these sales should be assumed as the standard: 
for the further issue of licences during the remainder of the same season. 

4. The letter in which this proposition was intended to be conveyed to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, being in reply to a reference made by the Governor in Council to Mr. Wellesley, 
under date the 23d September 1830, had been put under cover to Sir John Malcolm at 
Poona, and did not reach the. Presidency. i . 

5. The authorities there, under the supposition that no answer bad been given by the 
agent, waited until the 18th November in expectation of receiving a communication of his 
sentiments, when, apprehending the ill etfects of any further delay, they published a notifi- 
cation of the terms on which the proposed arrangement was to be carried mto effect. ' A 

6. The Bombay Government in their proclamation fixed the price for each passport at 
175 rupees per chest of 140lbs. weight (reserving the right of increasing it in future years, 
should circumstances render such a méasure expedient), and required a payment of 20 
Fupees per chest, in commutation of all customs and imposts that might be the due of the 
native states between Indore and Tunkareea Bunder, through whose domains the opium 
would have to be carried. This condition Mr. Wellesley deemed objectionable, and on his 
remonstrance the Bombay Government afterwards resolved to leave it to the option of the 
dealers to pay the commutation charge-to us, or to settle with the native states themselves 
for their duties. | : € 

7. There was a clause in the Bombay proclamation guaranteeing escorts for the protection 
of the opium in transitu from Indore to Tankareea Bunder, without additional charge to 
the owners of the consignments, the right being reserved to decline providing guards for a 
less quantity of opium than 1,000 chests. This also was objected to by Mr. Wellesley, on 
the ground that the military establishments in Malwa would not admit of parties being 
detached on such duties, — . ay ai ^ : : ; 

8. In reporting their proceedings to the Supreme Government, the Bombay authorities 
noticed that, with the view of securing the free operation of the passport eystem within the 
Honourable Company's territories, the Governor in Council had deemed it expedient to pasa ` 
a Regulation, rescinding such of the provisions of Regulation XXI, 1827, as might affect 
opium imported into Bombay under licences granted by officers duly authorized. Sus cv 

9- It was also observed; that no communication had been received from the Governor- 
CS in Council respecting the continuance of the’ stipulations with the native states in 

alwa, by which our opium was allowed a free transit through their territories, though the _ 
Bombay Government inferred that we intended to insist on all opium protected by our passes. 


. being exempted from duties. The Bombay Government was nevertheless anxious to know 


Cons. 18 Jan. 1851, 
Nos. 21 & 22. — 


how. the Supreme Government proposed to compensate the Malwa states for granting this 
rivilege. : ; : : 

P 10. To this reference, and on those conditions of the proclamation which seemed to require 
any particular observation, Mr. Secretary Prinsep was directed by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-general to reply, that it would of course be right to place the merchants on & 
footing of exemption from demand of any kind during the route, and fo settle on the part of 
Government with the intervening chiefs who possess claims. His Lordship had, however, 
always understood that the merchant's opium would, after pass obtained, stand in the place 
of that of Government, for the free transit of which heretofore compositions were entered 
x . into, 


. 
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into,’ conditioning, amongst ether things, that r MT 
chici were; besides’ ree à ing ME CEREA a of any kind should pass, If the binding 
"arrangement, there would he a giton boon MNA ries ma the benefit of the transit Appendix, N 
ment Revere, The Bombay Government wens denies ìn diminution of the Govern IM 144. 
cularly what it contemplated having done in respect to ea to explain more parti- Letter from the 
of 20 rupees was to he taken, besides the 175 rupees, va S uties, in lieu of which the sum Bengal 
r1. In communicating with the Right Honodrable the Gi of the pass for each chest, Goverament, 
the Presidency, we stated our opinion that the eds avernor-general on thia point from ?° Jan, 1833. 
pase through the Malwa states, as it always had done iive Cii cY our licences ought to * 
. claim for compensation were made, it would be inexpedient A duty ; and that until some Cons.21 Dee 1830, 
12. The Governor-general conewrred in the objection of Mr Well that question, > Nou, 777 
ourselves to provide eseorts for exch, despatch of opium in propre Wellesley to our pledging 
obligation might at. times be & source of inconvenience A ess to Bombay, because the 
necordingly informed that hereafter it would be desirable to e Bombay Government were 
Ikon: It secured likeri to the Gosernor cent to ed introducing such a stipur 
fox licensing the free transié of the Malwa opium was in did » that as the arrangement 
mental, it would be expedient to avoid issuing any iom cu eps bn and exped, 
enactment alluded to in pargraph 8. of this | adi ain not alr : ^ subject, provided the 
ship observed that the Governor ia Council would have been a san Rene. CH Dond- 
- ing customs and transit duties required. to be submitted to eic bore Seep 
Board of Commissioners for sanction before they could le il be ene Court and the 
` and that.although the local Government was competent i mite and promulgated, 
ing duty or penelty, there might be doubt abput the enie aah of E ri from any exist- ` x 
fixing a new scheme, and. more especially if the duties and eale ah m Dope of 
restored after being remitted ox suspended by a formal Regulation A aota, bayart ba 
13. It appeared, however, that the Regulation had been passed, The Bomba G 
represented, in explanation, that as. the enactment would exempt from duties a à jer m 
oniy in 0 im a Pd by passes it would offer no obstacle to the ines bier 
eemed advis i i 1 > 1 
| a ae ite M Ee : b passport piper. or to the adoption of any other that might here- 
14. The Bombay Government in reply to the senti whi - xa 
to the duties the! they supposed dcs Teviable by epe pre = AE CC) ART 
t ppos : opium covered by 1831, No. 12, 
our licences, told us that it was never intended, nor had any steps been taken by them, t 
allow the native states anything more than they might be entitled to under de e " : 
ments in force between them and the British Government, and which the Garena = i 
Council presumed the resident would take care was not given. s 
16 e proceed to show the financial result of the pass system for 1830-31. 
Fi Te Pera 2 pence net in his regular estimate that 8,000 Financial Cons. 
portation, yielding 14,00,000 rupees, as the proceeds 3 Jan, 1832, Nos. 
of the sale of passes. . C ME DA 4&5. 
17. The quantity actually licensed fell short of this calculation by 3,401 chests of opium 
and 5,95,175 rupees of Revenue, being as follows: > ips r 
Chests for which licences were granted at Indore up to the 12th of May 1831 - 2 Cons.a7 Dec.18 
Ditto at Bombay to the goth April 1831, deducting 125 chests conditionally Mil Nos. 64. 8. i 
licensed, but mot exported -° ^-^: - 2 9 -< =. v 9922 


ny EE 
: — 


lu 2 * f p E c. _ Total chests ~ = = 4599 


which, at 175 rupees per chest, produced 804,825 rupees, 


. 18. The agent at Indore reckoned that. the quantity of opium purchased by Malwa 
speculators for the Demaun market was not more than 3,000 chests*. Of this a cone 
siderable portion was despatched from Malwa before the pass plan came into operation, 
owing to the lateness of the period at which our intentions were signified to the traders, , 
ot Wefore the merchants bad made up their minds as to the advantages and disadvantages Cons, 26 July 18314 
of ad direct route to Bombay, according to the terms and conditions on which i£ was Nos, 16 & 17. 
Opened, : o. cosi vem ubt La e n l 

19. Had these circumstances not operated in favour of the Demaun trade, Mr. Wellesley 
was of opinion that very nearly the whole would have gone under our passes to Bombay, 
and that the remainder might be placed to the account of exporters, whose object was to 
sell on the coast, not to ship the article for the foreign market, and who found that they 
es take their stock to Demaun at a less cost than they could to Bombay at our price for 
asses, , : EO. I-A : E c 

20. Arguing on these premises, Mr. Wellesley remarked tbat bad the entire quantity of 
the Malwa opium exported in the last season come under our pass system, the net aum 
realized. would have been about 13 j lacs of rupees, and that if we shall ‘succeed in drawing 
the trade exclusively ta our own port under passes in future years, there will be an an- 
nual Revenue of this sum at least, and frequently several lacs more, as the total Malwa E 


"E | EN "oth of May 1831, to 
* The export warehouse-keeper at Bombay, in his leiter, dated rdum essc to 4,400 i 


Mr. Secretary Willi ity of opium 

' ismson, states, that the quantity of opiu 

feni; and in a subsequent letter, dated Fx 31th of June 1831, he reports 4,0184 cheats to bare 
cen exported from Demaun up to the 7th of that month. a 


7 736111, ; 4x** 27 ! s: 


€ 
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Appeadix, No. 144. short of the capability of the market by 2,000, or even 4,000 chests, | .—— — ; 
me . 91, We had now to consider whether the experimental pass system had answered expece 
Opium Monopoly. tation, and whether it was advisable to continue the issue of transit licences without pur- 
chases for resale, or to adopt an arrangement combining the twos.. S Au 
Cons. 5 July 1831, — 22. Mr. Wellesley pronounced the scheme to bave met with as, much success or more 
No. g, and part of. than might have been anticipated, considering the novelty of the measure and the price 
No, 10. demanded for passes. Put qure m s ky au 
23. He remarked that since the abandonment of the restrictive measures in Malwa, and 


the disolution of the opium treaties with the native states, three plans of proceeding for . 


. obtaining a Revenue from Malwa opium had been discussed. hace tone 
First, That of Major Stewart while in charge of the agency, proposing purchases for 
` resale with a limited issue of passes, which issue should be rendered subservient to the 
object of effecting our purchases at lower rates than would be otherwise practicable.. In 
this project he stated that it was material to observe that the restrictions then existing 
upon exportation direct to the coast, were looked to as the means of enabling us to pur- 
chase much below the market rates, without accomplishing which higher monopoly profits 
on the resale could not be expected, But the door to exportation direct having been now 
freely opened, and an extended liberty thereby given to the trade, rendering a return to 
restrictions which before existed a hard and objectionable measure, . Mr. Wellesley cons 
sidered that Major Stewart's plan was no longer an eligible one. MN un 
J ` Secondly, The plan of the Bombay Government proposing purchases for resale, with 
a free and unlimited issue of passes, This plan, the latter part of which.went to throw Open 
the road to exportation direct, and give extended freedom to the trade, would leave us with- 
out eny particular poner of effecting purchases much below the market rates, without 
accomplishing which, however, nothing like monopoly profits would be expected’ on. the 
resale ; and certainly, unless the Government could reckon upon realizing such profits as he 
remarked, it was scarce worth while to engage in the business of purchasing for resale. 

The adoption of this plan would therefore seem ineligible alsos 0 hee 
‘Thirdly, The plan which the Supreme Government had devised of a free and unlimited 
issue of passes without purchases for resale, viz. that in operation during the past season, 
and which had been attended, he thought, with all due success, and with requisite improve- 
" ments, ought to be persevered in. eH. os A 
' 24. In submitting these observations to the Bombay Government, Mr. Wellesley sug» 
pond that it was highly desirable for the Government to lose no time in deciding and 
eclaring whether it would pursue the plan of the last season or otherwise, for the period 
(the month of May) was already come when intending purchasers for exportation should be 
thinking of making their bargains and arrangements against the arrival of the ensuing dry 
or exporting season; but they would scarce deem it prudent to do so, while remaining in 
uncertainty as to the intentions of Government, He added, that Government itself might 


d be a considerable loser by deferring till late in the season the declaration of its purpose, as ` 


the consequence of the delay would be, with some of the merchants, the adoption of the 
Demaun route like last year, = at te Qoo foe bag 
Cons. 7 Dec. 25. The Government of Bombay addressed us upon the same subject, under date the 
1831, Nos 6 & 8. 16th June, forwarding copies of the letter to them from the agent at Indore, above referred 
to, and of a report by their export warehouse-keeper, dated the 10th of May. - | 
26, It.may be useful in this place to notice the following circumstances stated by the last- 

mentioned officer: , M 


First, That notwithstanding the feeling in Bombay’ at the beginning of the season 


1830-31, that the price fixed for our pass was too high, the Demaun authorities considerably 
reduced their duties, thereby betraying en apprehension of injury from our competition, 
Secondly, That since the opening of the season, the price at Demaun was only about 
7o rupees a chest lower than the price at Bombay, which, considering the higher value in 
the China market of the opium exported from Bombay, and the heavy duties levied at 
Demaun on the shipment of the article, is the best evidence of the superior advantages of 
the Bombay route, and of the trade not being too heavily taxed by the price paid for a free 
transit through our territories, i : i 
Thirdly, T 
in Bombay, from whence it will be seen t o mercantile profits on the sale of the drug 
at Bombay had been very high that year; and he contrasts the amount of Revenue which 
might have been realized to Government by a system of purchase and resale with the pro- 
rie of the licensing plan, to prove that the former would have been more beneficial to our 
nance, 


mated his opinion that the pass system had succeeded as well as could have been anticipated, 

and recommended that the plan should be continued for another year, with the reservation, 

* should the Supreme Government approve, of a power of purchasing opium, which power, it 

was added, would only be exercised under a very urgent necessity. ui 
28. The latter proposition will be adverted to hereafter. $ l : 

29. A copy of the despatch from the opium agent in Malwa to the address of the Secretary 

to Government at Bombay, dated the 12th of May, had been forwarded by the former officer 

to the Governor-general and to the Vice-president in Council, and been received previously. 

. to our being put in possession of the recommendations of the’ Bombay Government in 

respect to future proceedings. : Ads i i 


Cons. 5 July 1831, 
No. 12. 


30. On 


duction for foreign consumption in the year 1830-31 might be assumed to have fallen 


27. With reference to these papers, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council inti- - 


E] TN CEU MEER MED 
he export warehouse-keeper quofss the pates at which the Malwa opium sold - 
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30. On' our part: we represented to the Right Honourable the Governor-general that we 


TII 
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_ Were of opinion that the system of genting passes for Malwa opium ought to be continued Appendix, No. 144. 


under the success which had attended the experiment in the past season, as 
F , » 88 reported by th 
agents and the Right anu tig Gorernor-general being of the aame opinion. his 
caused instructions, of which the following i ic 
to the Government at Bombay: «sn =: M owing EN Hate, " Be: communicated 


* It was necessary tó decide without loss of time upon the plan to be adopted in the ensuin 
ire Ms Loin senio not fete wait to Ki the Right Honourable the Goter 
ouncil’s determination on the points submitted in Mr, i i 

would otherwise have been desirable? ý ioana i XR 
By following this course, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council would be sooner 
able to publish the notice for the ensuing season, which he might robably have deemed 
it necessary to suspend until’ receipt of a communication of the Governor-general’s 
sentiments. ^ NER VM C . i 

His Lordship saw reason, from the results reported by the opium agent, to be well satis- 
fied with the success of the experiment of the past year, and to desire that the same plan 
should be tried with little alteration in the season then coming. The Governor-general 
indeed “regarded the scherhe nopted for raising a Revenue on Malwa opium by means of 
pes as having been successful to the full extent of his anticipations, and the result justi- 
fied the expectation, that the route ‘opened in this manner would in the end become the 

"favoured one for all opium of the first quality produced in Malwa: 

The consideration paid for the ‘passes, viz. 175 Tupees per chest, appeared, from the 
numberof applications made under condition of payment for them in anii, not to be 
more than the real value of the advantage opened to the dealers by the permission to bring 
the drug by tlie direct route to Bombay and ship it there for China, 

" There could be no reason, while this was the case, for reducing the rate; and on the other 
hand, his Lordship was of opinion that it would be injudicious to think at present ‘of 
Increasing if. 77 " 20000 "uH PEU ERES . 

Assuming, therefore, that the pass system was to be continued in the season of 1831-32; 
without admixture of purchases for resale, and that the same rate or consideration was to 
be demanded for the passes as before, the Right Honourable the Governor in Council was 
requested to adopt such regulations of detail management for carrying this plan into execu- 
tion as the experience of the past season might suggest to be most expedient. i 
‘It would, however, be necessary not to lose sight of the principle on which passes were 
issued, viz, that the transit, import and export of opium stand burthened with prohibitory 
duties by regulations duly enacted and in force, and that the passes are exemptions from 
those duties granted by the local Government under certain conditions and for a certain 
money consideration, ` i ; ef i 
* The conditions, therefore; and the manner of taking thé consideration might be varied 
. at pleasure, without any infringement of the law, which is, the basis of the restrictions on 
the trade in opium. CI PE UMEN C . B 
Under this view, supposing tbe advantages now given to merchants by means of the 

asses to be capable of increase without diminution of the Revenue realized upon each, his , 

ordship would be inclined to yield the point to the traders, and to study their convenience 
in the rules to be.adopted, Upen this ground, the suggestion of the opium agent that part 
of the amount demanded for the passes may, with equal security to Government and great 


, Convenience to the merchant, be taken on shipment. of the drug for exportation, might be 
' deserving of consideration. 


- The suggestion would occur to the Right Honourable the Governor in Council to be par- 
ticulatly worthy of notice, in case there should be reason to think the total amount demanded, 
viz. 175 rupees per chest, to be so high as to make the trader hesitate as to the route by 
which he should convey the drug to shipboard, for the Government must expect that the 
` authorities at other ports will compete with us in holding out facilities in order to induce 
a preference of their mart. — cane Aes e 


` 91. A remedy for the attraction to Demaun of the opium belonging to the mercbant, 
whose speculation was carried no further than the coast where he sold it to the shipper for 
` the foreign market, had been pointed out in a letter to the Secretary to Government at 
Bombay from Mr. Wellesley, dated the 18th February 1831... - p4 
^ g2. He divided the dealers ‘in Malwa opium into two classes ; the one, who carried the 
article to the coast only, and the other, who exported it to China, He then argued, that 
a price which it might suit the interests of the latter to pay for the privilege of importing 
direct into Bombay would not consist with the interests of the former, to whom it would be 
preferable to import into Demaun, assuming it to be true that the heavy duty of the latter 
- route fell on the shippers. °° etar kan i , 
: 33. Mr. Wellesley took it for granted that all the licences issued for the direct route n 
Bombay in 1830-31 had been purchased by persons whose transactions extended to the 
market of ‘ultimate resort, and he alleged that 175 rupees per chest precluded im “nd 
tions into Bombay for sale there; observing further, that with tempting prices m TM 
there ‘would be as much opium taken to the coast for sale to shippers as for direc 
exportation. ne . i 
34- He proposed, therefore, to have two duties; one of 1 


by the inland dealer, and the other of 60 rupees, to be levied 
Shipment: making it in that way the interest of both classes of traders from Malwa 


i 735—11L 4X9 , E zv 


10 rupees per chest, to be paid 
ftom the exporter at time of 
to the + 

coast 


Letter from the? 
Bengal 
Government, 
10 Jan, 1932. 


Cons, 15 March 
1831, Now 13 & 14. 
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Opium Maopolz. 


See preceding, 


para. 25. 


Cons. 22 Feb. 1851, 
Nos, 12, 13 & 15. 


Cons. 19 April 


1831, Nos. 6 & 8. 


Cons. 18 April 


1835, No. 8. 
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crast. to resort to the Bombay route, while the Government would secure, with the transit 
and shipment imports, tbe aggregate sum of 170 * rupeesperchest. | i ig 
35. This alteration ia the mode of collecting the value of our pasa, would, in the opinion 
of the opium agent, annihilate the Demaun trada. © ><: s SO USC 
96. This Govefnment was in favour ef the proposition, as will be seen by the tenor of the. 
instructions addressed to Bombay after the receipt of the agent's report.of he. a2th of May . 


- 1831, but its adoption was not considered advisable or practicable by the authorities there, 


though, as remarked by Mr. Wellesley, it would not be imposing any new burthen on the 
trade; he conceived it calculated rather to meet the interests and convenience of -all parties, 
at the same time that it might tend to increase the Revenue of Government. It was deemed: 
#o be very questionable at Bombay whether the measure would have the effect of promoting . 
the success of the passport system, as the merchants seemed to consider such an accomme- 
dation of little value or importance, whilst many objections, it was stated, existed on tha 
other hand to the adoption of an arrangement of that nature. In deference to the senti- — 
ments of the Bombay Government, the matter was not pressed. . ED ua 

37. We shall now notice the recommendation .conveyed in the letter from the Bombay 
Government, dated the 16th of June 1831, that in the arrangements made for the current 
season, the right should be retained to purchase for resale, to be resorted to-only in the casg 
of a very urgent necessity. : ; : 

38. A clause to the same effect had been inserted in the proclamation published at Bombay, 
en the 18th of November 1830, which led toa discussion as to the expediency or otherwise 
of having recourse to the measure during the past season. `. - ne 

32. The Bombay Government requested to be informed +, whether it would be incompatible: 
with the resolutions passed by the Governor-general in Council on the 13th July 1830, or 
any proceedings taken inta or would be likely to interfere with the views of the 
Supreme Government, if the Bombay authorities were to act upon the right reserved :to 
them by the proclamation, They conceived that the-plan of purchasing opium and ee au 
ing it into Bombay for sale on account of Goverament might be adopted with great advan- 
tage on certain occasions, as when prices were low in Malwa, and the agent had opportu- 
nities of making favourable purchases, which, from his command of capital and influence 
in the country, it had been the opinion of Major Stewart, when in charge af the Indore 
residency, he would frequently possess. ae: her i 

40. It seemed also to the Bombay Government advisable to retain the power of entering 
the market as purchasers and sellers, not only.asa check upon combinations amongst the ' 
traders to keep down the price of our passes, but also as a resource in the possible event of 
only a very small amount of Revenue, or even none, being derived during any particular 
season from the sale of transit licences, ^ E 

41. To this reference the Right Honourable the Governor-general replied, that he adhered 
to the opinion his Lordship had before expressed, that it would not be proper «to combine 
a scheme of purchase with the issue of passes of Malwa opium, under the plan then experi- 
mentally in force. His Lordship observed, that the object of the change of system intro- 
duced was to convert into a transit duty, levied as.a consideration.for passes, the profit: 
realized heretofore by purchase and resale of the article in the form of a close monopoly. 

42. With the trade free, subject only to the licence duty per chest, the Government’s 
hayivg for resale would be a pure commercial transaction, such as might be entered into for 
any otber articles as well as for opium, and with precisely the same grounds for expecting 
profit as had been brought forward in support of our engaging in dealings of the kind pro+ 
posed in respect to Malwa opium. i ) ; ; E 

43. When, therefore, the same proposition was recommended in the following season f, 'the 
Right Honourable the Governor-general reminded the Government at Bombay that tha 
opinion of the Supreme Government had always been decidedly opposed to any attempt to 
combine the scheme of monopoly purchase for resale with the issue of passes for the transit 
of the opium of private merchants. Before giving the solicited authority to make purchases - 
on account of Government, in case of urgent necessity, his Lordship insisted to be informed,’ 
under what circumstances the Right Honourable the Governor in Council contemplated ‘the ° 
possibility of such a necessity arising. pe i BED TT 

44. If the pass system should altogether fail, end no applications be made for passes af. 
the rates fixed for their issue, euch a state of things, hie Lordship remarked,-would render 
it necessary to change altogether the plan upon which the Governments were acting, and : 
the Governor-general would be then prepared to give’ his consideration to the possibility of 

advantageously re-establishing the monopoly and buying for resale, . >- so -o 
45. But, except in such an event, his Lordship could wot well imagine a state of things in^ 
which it would be desirable that Government should appear in the market of Malwa in the _ 
capacity of a purchaser of the drug; the-effeet of which would necessarily -be to raise the 
price of the article, and to depreciate to the same extent the value of the pass, E ps 
` . Opa 4 le e 


* Mr. Wellesley estimated 110 or 115 rupees as tbe value of.importing into Bombay compared 
with importing into Demaun, amd 65 or Go rupees as the value of ebipping at Bombay compared 
with shipment at Demaun. j e 

+ See despatch to the Honourable Court from the Bengal Government in this department, dated 
the 3d August 1830. ; * : 

$ See letter from the Secretary to Government at Bombay, dated the 16th June 1831, and anawer 
from the Secretary to the Governor-general, dated the 1st of August 1831. 
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.. 46. We beg leave tp refer fo Honourable Court to the proclamation published at Cons, 18 Oat,- 
Bombay, under date the 12th ‘September last, announcing the continuance of the passport 1831, Nos. 8 toa 
me: for another season, and the terms and conditions on which ithe fransit pf the opium. Cons, 97 Dec. 
through our territories would be hiegnaed. 3 AES ees " -> M31 Nos. 10 & L1. 
- '47- The opinian if the opium apu had been consulted op the original draft of procla- ; à 
mation, and several alterations had been adopted by the Bombay Government at his Bugged. — 
Aion. The Right Honourable the Governor-goneral noticed with @pprobation most of the 
fomments and recommendations pffared by’ Mr. Wellesley 09. the pubject pf the advertise» 
' ment, ' í : . d : 
48, In forwarding that doqument to he Supreme Government, the Right Honourable the 
Governor ip Coundil communicated bia opinion that, judging from the eagerness with which 
passes were purchased last year, the price would bear increase. His Lordship was. nevgre 
theless disinclined to fry the experiment justat present. —— 
: 49. The price of the passes wap therefore fixed. pt the same amount this season as the 
t. gb * B ^ à 


* 


S. The Bombay Goverament explained that their proposal, alluded to in a former part 
of this despatch, to reserve ‘the power of purchasing opium for resale was made withthe > 
*iew to guard against loss'from any sudden revolutions, to which the opium trade, from its 
speculative nature, is liable, and against the measures which the Demaun smugglers might 
devise to counteract:the operation of the. plan, and because cireumstances might occur to 
tender purchases in Malwa so much more profitable than-the sale of passes at the fixed rate 
that it might'be desirable for Government to give, far a time at least, the preference to the 
former plan. -> vos ; . I 
5L Tat such circumstances may occur, the Bombay Government thought it reasonable 
to assume, since the opium which was imported last year under passes brought a price of 
$0 per cent, ‘higher-than the cost of its purchase in‘ Malwa, observing, at the same time, that 
though Government might have disposed, to a coosiderable advantage, of a surplus quan- 
tity which «ras in store, it was deemed proper not to do ao, lest the measure might appear 
inconsistent with the assurance held out by the Supreme Government in its circular to the 
merchants, dated the gat of July 1830, apprizing them vf the introduction of the pass 
system, = ; a ae m NC MM E 
ips The Governor in Council. concluded:hia. remarks by.gtating, that his Lordship would 
‘have wished to retain the spower of purchasing for resale, but he did not think it very pror 
bable that occasions, would arise to.call for its being exercised ;:and therefore no mention of 
such a.reservation hed been made in the ‘proclamation, although he did not believe that it 
would have had much, if-any, effect in. creating distrust in the mind of the public, or iu 
* deterring merchants from embarking in speculations under the other provisions ‘of the 
proclamation, |. 50500 5 s t, : 
ms 'One of its clauses: (the 6th) reduced the amount of commutation for duties payable to 
native states from 20 rupees to 17 rupees per.chest, the latter ‘being the amount of irm 
duties; ánd instances having occurred in which merchants, rather than pay the ima sir 
plus, settled forthe duties themselves, à practico which was considered. by the ombay 
Government to be less conducive -to the.steady advancement and prosperity of the 
than leaving it tains ,to adjust with the runden the bogs car ende to: them for 
ivi i otected hy our passes a free transit throu eir dominions, : F 
iced og hed obj ted to this arrangement A the preceding year, but the Coum 19 April 
a d t bei i i i hered to the measure. It was cal- 1891, No. 11, and 
Bombay.Government being-satisfied of its expediency, adhere nea ober ud op 
culated, as they justly observed, to encourage the merchants to avail themselves of M . 
Bombay route with greater alacrity:by removing the apprehensions ME pen in 
amongst tbe.dealeus end agents that they would be liable io exactions and, etentions from š 
i ive states or their officers. ; Heer a . 
ere Other advantages also were foreseen by Government becoming the medium of e: pay- 
ment of the duties. ‘Under that system the payment would be made once a. year, in the Erg 
1oanner as the duties were paid formerly on our own consignments, and it could be wit a m 
case òf any loss of opium, occasioned by the negli ence of theauthorities of the placeat which . 
it occurred ; while the benefit to the states, by. the introduction of the new plan, in the aug- . 
mentation of their eustoms which it might be expected to occasion, would afford good 
grounds for demanding that they. should be responsible for the safe transit vi e! opium 
through their respective limits, so that errem on the road would be obviated and a pro» 
i iminuti ected in the risk of the journey. . : f 
Pore. Mr. Welles, ie án submitting his. epu as to the footing on which the 
Se sonti in & vear, again euggested that the merchants ought 
pass plan.should be continued in the current year, again sugg | ia ts 
` to be left to. pay the duties «nba nf the aene reru pde 4 ed omo : ki sioe n 
circumstance that few of them in the Lien ing year ha a eed 
ion, he derived the conclusion that it might be very well omitted., If inserted, 
be nemen ied it de commutation sum:should not be redaced from 20 to 17 rupees, 
: by the Bombay Government, - NN 
- P eae to the Right piede i Soret me fit are yir 
of the question, viz. that opium under British passes s ] be Miet ToU 
proceeded through the territory of the petty chiefs ee ponens w à. that IE dn were 
to Bombay, involved a very important principle. His aP n rens would 
hot guarded against, the whole scheme would be liable to ak or A aren Men hit 
not replize the full value of the route opened by the pass, which was the Mer cn 
was founded. . It had always seemed to the M media pone of the 
Bombay under pass must be considered pa ‘opium, the Goverment, 
935-11, ` : 


4 
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Government, and be subject to no duties that the Government opium was not heretofore 
Appendix, No. 144. liable to. His Lordship understood that the arrangements for compounding for the duties en 
route under the monopoly scheme’ were to be continued in favour of the pass holders, so ag 
Opium Monopoly. to secure them from any hindrance or detention that the Government opium would not have 

been liable to. Except under such advantages of transit, the value of the pass would ‘be 

deteriorated, and might, by the conduct of any chief, be reduced absolutely to nothing; and 

this principle, his Lordship apprehended, had not been by Mr. Wellesley sufficiently kept in 

sight. . The opium agent was accordingly called upon for his further sentiments on the 

subject. : : . S 

ES In reply to this requisition, Mr. Wellesley submitted that the peculiarly intermixed 

cw state of the i alwa territories operated in producing the following results in respect to transit. 
. duties» ; £t oy UD > . 


First, It necessarily gives rise to a practice of levying transit duties by pergunnahs, 
-each pergunnah having its own separately, and those at rates established by immemorial usage, 
Secondly, It generates a sentiment among the different rulers of its being incumbent on 
them to refrain from increasing their established transit duties, inasmuch as their mutual 
* interests imperatively require their mutual observance of such a line, and the same is recog- 
nised as a general rule among them.. H : ren m 
Thirdly, It affords an easy and effectual remedy against an attempt on the part of any 
; one of them to increase his duties, such attempt being liable to be attended with the couse- 
quence of the trade striking aside from his insulated piece of territory, and so to leave him 
without the transit duty at all, which soon induces him to restore matters to the former 
footing. a , " uU "E 
Fourthly, It induces 2 competition among thé rulers for the Minim of an extensive 
transit, disposing each of them rather to make remissions with the view of attracting traders 
his way than to increase his duties; whence it happens to be very common for traders to 
be let off for less than the full established rate, and very rare for an augmentation to be 
~ attempted. 


59. Mr. Wellesley went on to remark, that the prevailing circumstances in the case being 
such, we could always call upon any party ME the recognised rate to adhere to it, ` 
& call that would meet with attention from every ruler not happening to be animated towards 
us with a refractory or contumacious disposition ; and the traders themselves, he added, were 
able to compel him to keep to the established duties, or punish him if he shonld not, by 
avoiding his ground, which they could generally manage to do with little or no inconvenience 
to themselves. Mr. Wellesley concluded by stating that it was with advertence to'these 
circumstances, as well as to the general impression of opium under our passes, and accom- ' 
pared by our chupprassies, being more especially under our protection from irregular 
emands and hindrances in its transit to its destination, that he had not considered any 
special provision necessary to secure it against such accidents, tthe 
60. The foregoing explanation as to the condition of things in Malwa, and Mr. Palai 
reasons for not considering it necessary to insert any stipulations in regard to duties to be 
levied on opium by independent chiefs in the advertisement for the issue of Government 
passes in the current season, were satisfactory to the Governor-general, as showing that 
merchants conveying the article would not be liable to capricious exaction, which was the 
evil apprehended by his Lordship. M A NMDES 
61. Nevertheless, the Governor-general was better pee on the whole that the matter 
should stand as regulated in the advertisement published at Bombay, by the conditions of 
which it was left optional with the holders of passes either to settle through the Government 
officers for the duties claimable by native states, by paying a fixed sum in advance, or to 
take on themselves their adjustment en route. Be mere bonc vd ut 
62. In the foregoing paragraphs we have detailed the plan upon which we are proceeding, - 
. and the grounds on which we saw reason to be satisfied with the first year’s experiment of 
the pass system. In further confirmation of the favourable view which we took, jn our 
: Cons. 3 Aug. 1830. former address to your Honourable Court, of our ability to draw nearly the whole of the - 
Malwa opium trade to our own port, we may instance the intelligence received by the 
Cons. 26 July 1831, Bombay Government in a letter from the resident in Kutch, dated the 12th of May 1831, 
No. 11. (copy of which will be put up in the collection of papers), respecting the quantity of opium 
that had passed Hydrabad en route to Kurachee Bunder, and was still expected to pass in ` 
the season of 1830-31, making a total of 1,000 camel loads, a considerable portion of which 
belonged to a native merchant of Bombay, who, as well as the other traders by the Scinde 
route, were understood to have given it their preference from an apprehension that the 
British Government might hereafter either altogether abolish the right of direct importation, ' 
or put it under such restrictions as should render the indulgence nugatory, It was therefore 
deemed.expedient by the merchants to keep the ruler of Scinde in good humour, lest they 
should be driven back to their old channel, and be made to pay heavily for having tempo- 
rarily abandoned it. : : ' j 
63. From these facts the resident in Kutch deemed it probable, if it accorded . with’ 
he views of Government, to make our present pass system permanent, or even to fix it 
for a Tegula number of years, that the opium trade through Scinde would be.entirely 
Btopped. : T 
64. This intelligence was satisfactory, as leading to the hope that the plan of issuin 
passes, and the rate of consideration fixed for them, will be likely, when fully understoo 
- and acted upon consistently for a period, to put an end to the exportation of the drug by 
circuitous routes. . : k 
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du i } z dX. " 2 "t E >be as Utd ed Kie 
"At Indore- EL i a vu "m : ien 
ee ‘At Bombay: -' t = fs. à us 12,52,300 , 
E D ate? Que peto pub — —— C 
M $ Total = - - [| 275356 - | 122,52,300 : , 
` F H *, ` 
::* 166. At the same period in the past year the number was, ^ ^^ * - i £e 
ves "m x xu UNS tur ten . ` 4 
ma LE i se "+ Chests, Rupees. 
,Atindog -. 2 25.0. 9351 ' 61,426 
Da S At Bombe - = 0+0 = © =] (60 1,05,000 


Showing an’ Increase in favour of 1891-5, compared with 1830-31, of chests 6,205, and 


rupees 10,85,875, in the same time, owing no dou 


t in great measure to the lateness of the 


publication of the intentions of the Government last year; but also showing an increase of 


more than four lacs already obtained, as compared with the whole proceeds of 1830-31. 
Messa a OED Sa iiis ese oot ¢ We have the honour, &e. 
Fort William, YOO GT, Metealfe, 
“loth January 1833.] 0 95 0077 77 io W. Blunt. 


"LETTER in the Separate Department from the Court of Directors to the G 
at Dac? dean Council in Bengal, 39th October 1831. 
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ees Be wien deret de PR d oos E EER 


QUE isti 


PP UE E LUE" ‘ : 3 : 
1. WE now reply to your letters dated 10th July 1829 and 3d August 1830, with para- 
graphs 149 to 144 of that dated 27th July 1830 O “= U i T i 

'* 2. We had prepared a reply tò your letter dated 10th July 1829, which was about to be 
transmitted to you when that dated 3d August 1830 was received, and calling our attention 


strongly to 


the prospect of the future, renders it unnecessary to be minute in the retrospect 


of the past. ^ = 0 : 


3. In our despatch of the 11th July 1827, we adverted to the difficulties and dangers 
which must attend every attempt to carry into effect the treaties formed with the native 


states in Central India for the purpose of regulating the production and trade of opium ` 


‘grown in that part of India: Our repugnance to the principles on which those treaties 
"necessarily proceeded has been confirmed by the accounts which you have transmitted to us 
of their practical operation. ‘The discontent which the measures necessary to carry them 
into ‘effect had occasioned, and the increasing activity and success which appear to have 


marked the illicit traffic, have finally convinced us, as they have convinced you, that good 
poy required their abolition, notwithstanding the danger which threatens an important 


ranch of your Revenue in consequence, ' : : : 
`- 4, While we thus express the grounds upon which we approve of your having abandoned 
‘these treaties, our attention has been closely drawn to the measures which you have: adopted 


with a view to the protection of that branc 


of the Revenue which is derived from opium, 


‘5. At first you deemed it expedient to continue the system of purchase in Malwa, re- 
nervig the supply of tbe Bombay sales to yourselves. 
6. 


fter 


the trial of one season, it was found that this plan would not succeed, because 


the. facilities of ipi asc the drug to Demaun were so increased by the removal of the 


obstructions which 1 


e engagements with the native states bad created, that the principal 


part of the traffic was taking that direction. — y : 
. 7. Instead of that measdre you have now adopted tbe plan of granting passes, in other 
words, of selling licences for the unlimited transit of opium through your territories, 


8. It is no doubt true that 


ou will be able to charge for these licences a sum equal to the 


‘difference between the ‘cost Hi carriage through your territory and that through the cheapets 
. of the circuitous routes; and it may reasonably be expected that you will be thus enabled to 


derive 
e. 


pu-—————————— —— e €——— M — —À—G——— 
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* See Appendix, No. IV., of Report, &c., 11 October 1831, pp. 36 to 6o. 
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derive Revenue, more or less, from the whole, or at least the principal part of the opium ex- 
^ Appendix, No. 143. ported from Central India. It will of course also be & chief object of your attention to 
revent, by every means in your power, the transit of opium not covered by a pass throuch 


Opium Monopoly. the British territories, but more particularly through the districts situated in the vicinity of 
: Demaun. . : i 
g. We collect from the tenor of your letter, and mare especially from the report of the 
2 Finance Committee, that even in these circumstances you expect to uphold the Revenue you 
derive from opium, and indeed to improve it. | .". s etw 


10. This conclusion is grounded upon two assumptions, neither of which appears to us to 
be free from considerable doubt. S $ 
^ 11. The first is, that the mercantile price o Sram at Bombay will continue so high as to 
enable you still to make a profit upon your Bengal opium; which being realized upon a 
larger quantity will yield the same, or even a larger amount of Revenue, 7^ 7 > = 
12. The second is, that notwithstanding the supply to the Chinese market from two 
sources, namely, Bombay and Bengal, the price in that market will still continue high 
enough to enable you to realize the-expected profits, © |... f 2t. 


First, The continaance of a high mercantile price at Bombay, when restraint upon pro- 
duction and export is removed, appears td us to be far from certain. ` QE 


13. You count upon being able to charge 200 rupees per chest, or not much less for 
transit passes. But wè think there is great reason to fear that the merchants will find a 
route by which the carriage of the drug to the coast may be effected at a smaller cost; and 
in that case the charge of your passes, and along with it the price of the article, must 

ndergo a similar reduction. ME 

14. We think it probable that much difficulty will be experienced by the Bombay Govern- 
ment in so adjusting the price as to raise the largest amount of Revenue, and at the same 
time accomplish the primary object of directing the trade from foreign ports to Bombay. 
We must leave it to that Government to judge whether the passes, both in Malwa and 
Bombay, should be put up to auction, Some advantage might arise if the opium from 
Malwa were permitted to be warehoused in Bombay for exportation, subject only to such 
local charges as would be lesa than those levied at the port of Demaun. ] 

15. The original cost or price of the article, in the place where it is produced, is very 
much enhanced by the high rent which is charged by the native governments for the land on 
which the poppy 1s cultivated, and you should duly ascertain whether, in respect to climate 
and soil, there is any permanent and irremovable cause why it should be produced at 
a greater cost in Malwa than in Behar and Benares. If the native princes should see their 
interest in reducing the rent of poppy land, in ofder to increase the quantity, it appears to us 
that you cannot at present foretell with any certainty how low the price of opium may fall 
at Bombay. . i e UN te 


Secondly, Your speciation of a continuance of high prices in the China market, notwich- 
standing the magnitude of the sontet lated increase of supply, is grounded üpon the intelli- 
gence you had received of à growing demand for opium in that country: that increase may 
prove to have. been but of a temporary nature; it cannot yet be assumed that it will be 
permanent, _ i i : : 


16. Upon the whole, we cannot but consider your opium Revenue af in great hazard, and 
we think it of importance to warn you against placing an implicit reliance upon a resource 
which may fail you, and in respect to which a disappointment, if unforeseen and unprovided 
for, might greatly embarrass your Government, EM NE $n ; 

17. itis impossible to frame in this country any specific instructions for your guidance. 
Your measures must be adapted to circumstances as they arise, or as they may be reasonably 
anticipated. If, contrary to our apprehension, the price of opium should continue as high at 
Bombay as you anticipate, and if you should also be enabled in consequence of the acntinu- 
ance of high prices in the Chinese market, to sell a much enlarged quantity at Calcutta at 
a price, though reduced, still sufficiently high, a perseverance in the measures which you 
propose will be adapted to these circumstances, and the results will be all anise: : 

18. But if this expectation should not be realized, if prices should fall considerably either 
at Bombay or in China, some alteration of your measures will be immediately required, 
and a close attention to the circumstances ean alone direct you to the proper expedients. 

19. Though there cannot be a doubt that the tax im plied in the sale of passes is arabate- 
ment of that levied by the monopoly sales, we think it will be better, in order that you may 
be right, as well in form as in substance, that you send us u regulation for sanction in the 
usual mode. i l 

20. Upon the minor circumstances adverted to in your letter, it 4s not necessary on the 
present occasion to make any remark, -- i : i 

21. Since we had prepared this deepatch, your letter * of 21 September 1828 has been 
Teceived, and we have to express onr entire concurrence in the remarks which that letter 


contains on the minute of the Governor of Bombay, as well ea in the arrangements, by ics 
the 


. * See Appendix, No. IV., to Report of 11 October 1891, p. 95. 
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€ issue of passes is left to the Governor in Council of that Presidency. The views laid 
down in the 14th paragraph of your letter are not altogether distinctly explained, but you Appendix, No. 145. 
appear to contemplate the possible recurrence by your Government to certain restrictions Sy 
for the support of the Revenue. You will, however, of course, infer from the whole tenor of Letter to Bengsl, 
this dapat vs we sud deridediy disapprove any recurrence whatever to a system of — !9 Oct. 1831. 
monopoly in the purchase of opium grown within the territory o i 
joues is Cama loe op gr e terri oy of any of the independent 
; = ^. Weare your, &c. 


R. Campbell. 
J. G. Ravenshaw, Ke. Ke. Ke. 


————  ———— 


Transit Duties and Customs. 
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MEMORANDUM * — Appendix, No. 146, 


Of Mr, Hout MacxzNzis, Territorial Secretary, tecommending the Abolition of the Memorandum of 
Transit Duties. Mr, H. Mackenzie. 


___ EXTRACT Bengal Salt and Opium Consultations, 23d June 1825. 
3 No. 23.— Separate Note by the Secretary. 


_ IT must he unnecessary to state, in detail, the various objections which exist to the collec- 
` tion of inland Transit Duties, through the instrumentality of custom-houses with subordinate 
chokees, scattered through the country. 

To say nothing of the great vexation which they cause to almost every one who comes 
within their limits without being shieldedeby real or supposed authority, it can scarcely be 
doubted that they impose on trade a very heavy tax in the shape of delay and illicit exac- 
tions, Some articles have to run the gauntlet through 10 custom-houses, passing at each 
several subordinate chokees before they reach the Presidency; and little or none of tbe great 
ux commodities of the country escape from being subjected to repeated detentions, 

ven supposing that there were no exactions and no delay, still the system would seriously 
hinder the commercial intercourse of the country, since no interchange of gooda can take 
place between districts separated by a line of chokees, unless the difference of price shall 
cover, not only the expense of transportation, and the other charges of merchandize, but 
also the duty of five or seven and a half per cent. levied by Government. Thus also the 
natural inequalities of price are aggravated, and, contrary to every principle justly applicable 
to a consumption tax, the burthen falls on those places where the constmer would, inde- ' 
pendently of the duty, bave most to pay. 

But when to the Government demand are added those of the custom-house officers, 
it appears to be certain that much trade that would be carried on by persons of small capital 
must be absolutely prevented. The rich merchant can afford to pay the utmost demand 
likely to be made upon him, because a considerable douceur will not fall heavy on a large 
investment, and because his rank and wealth secures him from any outrageous extortion. 
But to the petty dealer a moderate fee would consume the probable profit of bis adventure, 
and he bas little or no security for moderation. In a country where capital is still sq scanty, 
and so much subdivided, this consideration is itself of no small importance; but in truth 
the vice of the whole plan is so glaring, that it must, I conceive, be wholly superfluous to 
state the evils which result from it in detail. CMT ae re 
* Nothing, consequently, but necessity could well justify the continuance of the existing 5 
system, so oppressive to the people and injurious to the country, Such a justification has 
hitherto unfortunately too clearly presented itself; and although better prospects offer them- 
selves, yet, with reference especially to what is required of India by the authorities at home, 
the period seems indefinitely remote at which we shall be able to give up the whole of our 
inland Transit Duties without any compensation. "The first question then naturally is, 
whether such a compensation can be expediently drawn from the commerce of the country, 
by a different and less objectionable system. . 

"The names of the mentlemen with Son the plan, prescribed by Regulation IX. of 1810, 
originated, are sufficient to prove that they did not lightly prefer the system which thcy 
recommended ; and the first impression on the mind therefore is, that as tbey coul nar 
overlook the evils which that system was calculated to produce, the existence of those evils 
.cannot now be'urged as a sufficient ground for a change: in fact, however, arene, 
- have greatly changed since the plan was adopted. The general import and export tra ee 
India has been now freed from almost all the artificial restrictions with which the monopoly, 
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of the Company formerly shackled it. It has, in consequence, been greatly extended; and 
Appendix, No. 146. with that extension the means of raising a Revenue by duties on goods imported and exported. 

v by sea, have been much enlarged: We may therefore now look to this, the only proper 
Transit Duties and source of a Custom Revenue, as a fund whence to meet the public wants, in a degree that 
Customs, could not be contemplated by the authors of the existing system. BA DI ES 


The character of the trade has changed even more than its extent, Before the present’ 
Charter, the import of goods from Europe was comparatively limited ; now it is very exten. 
sive, In the article, for example, of piece-goods atone, while the demand from this country 
of Europe and America-has fallen within nartow limits, the imports from Great Britain for 
local consumption has risen from almost nothing to from §0,00,000 ‘to 60,00,000 Tupees ; 
and as North America is now beginning to export cottons, not only to other quarters of the 
New World, but even to Java and the Eastward Islanda, there is every prospect of a. still 
further declension in this once important branch of ‘the export trade of India. Among the 
immediate consequences of this stata of things, one of the most important and striking is 
the increasing ditliculty which India must experience in discharging the tribute it owes to 
England, Soan 3 ` SNMP OL Su. 

Inder ordinary circumstances, the balance of trade between nations may be left to adjust 
itself without any apprehension of inconvenience from the apparent drain of. the precious 

metals; and as the import and export trade must regulate each other, any preferential atten- 
tion to one over the oth CE . 


er may be regarded as absurd, « `, i nE nee 
The case is somewhat different when one. country, by an artificial policy, is rendered 
tributary to another, either directly, through a subordination of Government, or indirectly, 
,* by the emigration or non-residence of capitalists, It js then equally important for both 
countries that the tribute should be paid through the medium of a poole export com- 
merce; and no efforts should be spared to avert the alternative of exporting bullion, or 
trading at @ loss, for the mere purpose of remitting the tribute. Hence, in the present state - 
of India, everything that can tend to bring its produce to the ports of export at a cheaper 
rate, is of primary importance; for even though the existing restrictive rules should, as 
appears unlikely, be continued, the extent of out export trade must chiefly depend on the 
cheapness with which we can supply foreign markets. . It can scarcely be doubted that the 
abolition of the inland Transit Duties would have a decided effect. in promoting the supply . 
of the Calcutta market, even though the trade should ultimately pay the same amount of 
tax to Government, In regard to the more bulky articles indeed, of the cost of which 
freight forms an essential item, the eflect of the delays incident to the present system must, 
in an especial degree, be seriously felt; and it is not perhaps too much to say, that in some 
cases, by absorbing, or threatening to absorb the whole, or nearly the whole, of what would 
otherwise be a fair mercantile profit, they may actually operate to prevent a commercial 
intercourse between Calcutta and some of the more distant provinces. The peculiar 
geographical character of our territory, stretching for more than 1,000 miles along the 
course of the Ganges, on which the custom-houses are chiefly placed, adds force to the 
+ consideration. ‘ ei eee . ; 
Hitherto the attention of the authorities at home, and of the mercantile body generally in 
England, would appear to have been directed chiefly to the object of finding a market for 
the manufactures of the United Kingdom, They have consequently looked more to the 
import than to the export trade of India.’ The duties prescribed by Regulation IX, of 1810, 
have accordingly taken off a great number of articles sent from England hither, while of 
the exports, only indigo, cotton, wool and hemp have been made free; and this more with 
a view, I apprehend, to English than to Indian objects. L need scarcely state, that in the 
present condition of things, the prosperity of the import trade of India, and the consumption 
of English goods, must chiefly depend on the means that we may possess of affording 
@retura; and that no exemptions nor artificial encouragements can secure for England an 
extensive and profitable market here, if her merchants find nothing which they can profit- 
ably take back. Now there can be no profitable export if the trade does not exceed the 
amount manea for the mere remittance of the tribute payable to England; and the 'dif- 
culty of effecting a return will forma heavy tax on the general trade, for exceeding all that 
we ever collected, and all that we have resigned. NECEM EA Vi dore do 
It is obvious that the import duties being levied, generally speaking, in or near the 
market of consumption, must be comparatively easy to bear, especially when, by a proper 
bonding system, provision is made for goods desigued for rewxportation, Almost every adven- 
ture (properly commercial) must include an import and export. To the ganeral: trader, 
therefore, the aggregate pressure of the tax on both branches is the main consideration ; 
but in as far as the import duty falls on articles not procürable, except under the condition 
of paying that daty, and can therefore be thrown on the consumer, the immediate interests 
of the merchants are not concerned, The question then becomes simply whether the duty ` 
is so heavy as injuriously to affect consumption, and thereby to restrict trade, Nay, even 
though the consumption should be lessened, yet, in so far as it is reduced, not in quantity 
but in value, the evil will only be partially felt. It will not fall on the general merchant, 
an on those who manufacture, or on the rent of the land which produces the article 
xed, ' : . MEL 
The price of wine, for instance, may be raised 10 or 20 cent.; but if the consumption 
estimated in quantity does not fall off to a greater degree, the import wine trade would be 
little, if at all eflected. The effect is nearly the same as that of trading in a more costly . 
article; further, in several articles, a moderate tax, and a consequent rise in price, will have , 
little effect on consumption; the demand will be met by greater exertion, or by Bome saving 
: in 
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, in another ditection ; and fete I do not mean ta deny the benefits of an absolute freedom 


ie 


of trade, yet E can as little doubt that it ia for the advanteve of traders that taxes should be 
levied on the eonsumera, and as near the place of consumption as possible. , A beavy export 
duty (and every delay or charge to which articles designed for export are subject, must be 
regarded as. such). has an immediate effect.on the general trade of the country, because, in 
regard at least to all articles that are also produced in other countries (and these are of course 
numerous), it Hisp not as à tax on the consumers, but a3 a burthen on the produce and 


mánufacture subje&t to it; it tends. immediately to give an advantage to those. countries 


with which we have to compete, acting like a premium on their produce, and giving to them 
the customers that, would otherwise belong to ws. It is plain, indeed. tbat in E eit to 
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Memorandum of 
Mr, H, Mackenzie. 


~ Many articles produced at an equal or nearly equal cost in different countries, a very small ` 


export duty may wholly destroy the mercantile profit. If A. and B. both furnisbed a pare 


- ticular commodity to C..at the eame price when trade ia free, any tax on the exports of A.. 
- must have & tendency to give the whole trade to B., unless there be some physical obstacle 
; to increased, production without an increase of expense equal tò the tax, An export tax 


ZA 


levied at A. when B. is free, must have just the same effect as would result from an excess 
in the duties levied at C. Hence we may conclude that every tax (and vexation and delay 


~ are heavy taxes) to which our sugar and other produce is subject, and from which the sugar 
* of Java, the West Indies and America is free, operates in its degree precisely like the beavy 


T 


^, duties at home which have been so much and so justly complained against, 


, But if such taxes restrict the export trade, it is obvious they muet not less affect the 
import, trade for which our exports ought to pay, and in proportion as the importing merchant 
bas in securing returns to contend with persone exporting merely for the remittance of public 
or private tribute, it is important to him that facilities should be given to the export trade of 
the country. Upon that trade, in fact, does all his success depend. If it does not flourish 


` $0 ag to afford an ample fund for the remittance of the tribute, with a surplus for commercial 


returns, the import trade must speedily languish and decay, and the whole prosperity uf the 
country be seriously checked.. ‘ 


- . Whether, therefore, 1 regard the interest of the people here (the first object with the 


Government of this country), the means of adding to the commerce of England, or the advan- 
tage of our numerous countrymen who draw their incomes from India, I am equally pere 
guaded that all would equally gain by any measure calculated to encourage our export trade, 


and that the importing merchants would find decided advantage in any change that should 
bring’ the produce of our territories more abundantly and cheaply to Calcutta, though the 


f enart and transit, duties now in force... .— 


object were attained at the expense of a considerable import duty. — ‘ 
ith these views, L have turned my thoughts to the object of substituting a simple system 
of import and export sea customs, for the mized and somewhat complicated plan of import, 
he result of a pretty careful examination of the articles which constitute the trade of 
Calcutta, and a consideration of the rate of duty which each could bear, have led to the cone 


^ elusion that the country might be relieved from the mischief of onr inland customs without 


any very considerable sacrifice, at least if the salt duties levied on our western frontier are, 
ag would seem necessary for the protection of the Bengal monopoly, maintained, 


. - When the demand is so great for the servioes of covenanted civil servants, the opportu- , 


2 pity is favourable fur the abolition of the several sjtuationa which the proposed arrangement 


would. render unnecessary ; and at all events, I could not, of course, for a moment propose 


' to maintsjn. an obvious and injurious tax for the sake merely of those by whom it is 
' eollectede s bo Dt as 


~ The establishment at Calcutià must, no doubt, be somewhat increased, so as fully to meet 
the exigency, and to obviate every reasonable ground of complaint on the part of the fair 


‘dealer. $ 


," Án increase: of duty will render it necessary to use more efficient checks to smuggling, 
and of course these checks must be so adjusted as to occasion the emallest possible degree 
of vexation and delay to those willing to pay the tax honestly. Hence a certain increase o 

establishment at Calcutta is unavoidable... a . i up 

i Still, however, there will be a great saving of charge, and to that extent we may relinquish 

ithout loss to the general finances,  . — :- ext 

BiU. sition pa the precisa rate-of duty to be levied on the several. articles, I cannot of 
course be satisfied with my own notions, adopted on general grounds, with the limited know- 


: ledge of practical results to which I can pretend. 


- The estimate I have formed is therefore professedly a mere sketch ; but if the general 


` princi : i ble gentle- 
le be assumed, I should hope to obtain the aid of many able and respectabl 
| "Ts Who anite to other qualifications for the consideration of such a subject, a minute and 


, essentially to affect tbe main poiots. . 


: avocations may not enable 


accurate knowledge of the trade of the country, both in its general relations and in its details. 


s ili i iri circulate Statements, containin 
^ To facilitate the communication of their ideas, I propose to circu ? t 
i lists of all the main articles of commerce, with separate columns for a detail of the duties av 


drawbacks to be charged and allowed on each. 


.l likewise have added a few columns, headed with the questions which appear most — 


leisure, 

But of course every gentleman who can find m 

inclinati i i icited to give us the benefit of the 

and possesses inclination for the work, will be anxiously eolicite ; z 
ER latitude of discussion into which he may be inclined to enter. The questions con 


i i ili hose other 
ined i à ed chiefly to afford a facility to those w 
UN MI DES y eae more kan communicate a general sketch of what 


' j ion of all to the importance of 
they know or think. on the subject, and to draw the attention of a 
bringing the communications with which they may favour us to specifio results A brief 
~ 735—ll. I : 4y2 
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A brief notice of the several heads of inquiry indicated may be of use. "The first question 


Appendix, No. 146. is, where the article is penen and whence chiefly brought, * . ° 


Independently of the object of affording a reasonable preferencé to the produce and 


Transit Duties and manufactures of our own country, and those of the British territories in whatever quarter of 


Customs, 


- levied on any article, it is indispensable to consider where and 


the globe, as well as to those other branches of trade which give employment to British 
shipping, the inquiry as to the place whence an import is^ brought is: important, with 
a view to the ulterior consideration of the returns which are likely to be taken ence, and to 
the understanding of the general gcheme of mercantile adventure, of which the importis 
only one act. eet ae a a a ed BARES oi ard: S 
t must be almost unnecessary to state, that, in king 3 the amount of duty'to be 
ow the article is consumed, 

or, when the scene of consumption is uncertain, the place to which it is carried, since, with. 
out knowing the persons by whom and the mode in which any article is used, it must be 
impossible to judge accurately how far any proposed tax will be burthensome, or whether and 
to what degree it will operate to diminish consumption, or may be calculated to interfere 


barba: 5. . 
injuriously with some other branch of commerce ot manufacture. «= : à 


Thus, for example, though in most countries: it might be doubted how far it would be 
expedient to levy an import duty on metals which are usually designed to be worked up 
into some valuable article of manufacture, or‘ to be converted. into some: productive instru- 
ment of national wealth, the same principle may not perhaps apply to the trade of this 
country; for here the most valuable of the metals (if we except the precious metals), may 
be said to be consumed in the very next stage to: that in which they are imported. The 
copper and spelter, tutenague and tin, are converted, by a simple process, into articles: of 
domestic use; the consumption is extensive in proportion to the population which makes use 
of copper vessels; but the amonnt of individual consumption is not large, so that a consider- 
able import duty would scarcely be felt; and there: being no excise to render the consump- 
tion of the natives in the interior productive- of Revenue, the imposition of such a duty, to 
be collected with little trouble or vexation at the port of importation, would seem to be 
singularly free from objection, provided always that Government collects no more, in the 
aggregate, from the country than the public service requires, and that it administers what it 
collects under a solemn sense of the responsibility which attaches to its administration. 

To copper sheathing, &c. for which the demand is not that of immediate consumption, 


but that of use, as an instroment of commerce, the above remark could. not be strictly ape. : 
LAC T PES . " 


plied, and some special provision might be necessaryos * ^ sitt too 

When any article has to be carried far from the place of import, the circumstance must of 
tourse be considered as a reason for moderation in the amount of any duty proposed to be 
levied, since, as already intimated, the further a tax is levied from the place of consumption, 


the more heavily will its burthen be felt; and when an article is conveyed beyond our terri- . 


tory, we must further consider how far any increase of price, consequent on: taxation, might 
injuriously affect the return trade, 02506 soto o on t ses 
Tt must be almost equally superfluous to observe how necessary it is, in settling the rate: 


, of duty to be levied on a given article, that we should carefully consider how far it is exposed: 


to the competition of the same or other articles not subjected to a similar tax. . . 

The competition may either be direct, as that of the copper of Nepaul against our sea 
imports, which have not, however, l imagine, much to dread from the rivalry of native mines, 
that of the spelter of Europe against the tutenague of Chita, and that of country piece-goods 
against the fabrics of Manchester and Glasgow, of which the triumph seems almost to- be 
against native; orit may be indirect, when one article, though entirely different from another; 
is likely to be used in place of it; but the simplicity of Indian habits affords little scope for 
this kind of competition. 9r Sap UR ICA COMPE 

The fourth question, which regard the average price of the articles, and its liability to 
fluctuation, is chiefly important in determining whether the duty shall consist of a certain 
per centage on the value, or shall be fixed at a given sum for a given quantity. The latter 
system, which avoids all questions of valuation, has several important advantages. [f obvi- 
ates the necessity of examination and appraisement, always attended with some delay and: 
trouble; and it avoids one consequence of an ad valorem duty, the enhancement of the tax 
in proportion to the scarcity of the article. These are advantages worth purchasing, at a 
certain sacrifice of the superior equality with which-an ad valarem duty falls on ine 
dividual importers; but of course the plan of a fixed duty can apply only to articles of 
eee kind is nearly uniform, and of which the price does not fluctuate within very 
wide limits, i g kih Slt 1 t 

The Alth question sums up the whole subject, as far as the mere matter of importation is 
concerned. ops Ee nr 

Trade may be injured directly and indirectly by heavy taxation; and directly, when the 
pressure of the tax, by diminishing consumption, causes% defalcation in commerce ; indie 
rectly, when the temptation to smuggling is such as to render it necessary for Government to 
impose rigorous and inconvenient restrictions on the import of goods, of to create an exten~ 
sive illicit traffic, When the fair merchant pays, in the form of. vexation and delay, a tax 
bearing any considerable proportion to the amount actually levied for the public service, the 
duty must be pronounced to be vicious, either in kind or in degree; and nothing can be less 
favourable to the prosperity of commerce than the extensive prevalence of the dishonest and 
gambling speculations of the smuggler. 

Any undue pressure too will be mischievous in proportion as it falls on articles not brought 
for immediate consumption, but designed to be-the means of further speculations. When 
the consumption merely of a single article is affected, the first consequence may appear 

: © . more. 


> 
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«More striking; but thé extent of the evil is easily developed, But in other cases valuable ^ ————— 
"branches of manufacture may be obstracted or destr 


oyed, a varied interchange of commodi- Appendix, No. 146. 
| ties may be stopped, or the opening of new and interesting markets may be prevented.: — 
The sixth question, as to the drawback to be allowed on re-exportation, will probably admit oe of 
of an easy reply.’ Goods re-exported cannot of course be fitly subjected to a consumption Mr. H. Mackenzie. 
< duty; and generally indeed it may be assumed that no more Gf anything) should be retained 
« "than may equal a moderate port duty. ae. Ea aer rr 
- + Under the fifth head there will naturally arise the question, whether any, and what, dia- 
“tinction should be made between imports on British and imports on foreign bottoma. 
| Although the system of levying double duties on the latter be very generally adopted and 
.., ecognised. in some of our treatios, it appears to mo to be doubtful whether it is founded ow 
“+ any just principle, è% > sa es E i . stb gas | 
the object of the rule is avowedly tà encourage British shipping, by taxing goods brought 
* Án foreign ships; but it is obvious thet a tax designed for this purpose cannot, with any pro- 
> priety, be regulated by the mere rate of duty which it appears to us proper to impose on the 
‘consumption of the several articles, the two things having no necessary connexion. The ` 
» foreign shipping tax (for so the difference of the two rates of duty may be called), should 
* naturally be adjusted with reference to the advantages, real or supposed, which foreign 
++ nations may possess, in providing cheaper tonnage (or, what is the same thing, importing 
+! the several articles with a less charge for freight), or in avoiding, by their neutral character 
Or otherwise, risks or expenses of insurance to which British merchants are exposed, Now, 
"the extent of such advantages, or of those which our shipowners may desire to secure for 
:: themselves, can have no common measure with the various considerations by which the rata 
- of à consumption duty is. regulated ; for, in settling the amount of such duty, we look to the 
-: mature and use of the article, to the circumstances of the parties consuming it, with but 
-a partial advertance to the single question of the freight and insurance to which it is subject. 
“Further, the plan of double duties involves thia contradiction, that in proportion as we favour 
` ~ the import of any particular articles, we reduce the shipping tax, which is designed to secure 
“ft preference for British bottoms, end indirectly encourage foreign trade in those favoured 
x articles... Thus, on. the very articles in which it is proposed to encoge British trade, tha 
foreign shipping tax would be only 2 j per cent. ; whereas, on other articles on which a ret 
; duty may dem been generally fixed, that tax will be multiplied fourfold, although ary 
» the reasons: for raising the general daty may have been, that the article was one in whic 
"British merchants were little interested... 16t o> soe . 
; cue the leaning of my own mind is against the permanent adoption of any measures 
of preference towards the trade conducted on British bottoms. While Great Britain e 
^1. gt peace, with her vast command of capital still accumulating, she might, I nu t n " : 
~- safely left.to meet, unaided, the competition of all n ku end the trade which s je can 
duct without special.favour she ought to relinquish. © .. run ; 
Ms pose war, indeed, when freights soim, ae the p» of epu ruere p 
a! cti is only reasonable, as they must otherwi r C 
~= protection to our merchants is only reasona fin comiey teaaparary subtent 
t tive disadvantages to which.the political circumstances o! in Rar 
i ; but in such a case the foreign shipping 
them, and neutrals would. gain by our distresses ; Sk cele girar ise cere 
: « «duty should. be distinctly regulated with a reference to the Min tte r articles 
NEU ight and i e. : Now it is' obvious that this is not done, if on T 
Y high freight am ppp when on others the foreign shipping tax is 7 } or 10 per cent.; 
à we levy 2 $ or.5 p H ; hich freight falls heaviest, the difference 
> still less’ when in regard to the bulky articles on which freight fa bulk it is enormous. 
An favonr of, Botish poigna i Fuse ped is fois r Eon but to provide for the 
As eq pe UE like a Gos is d t ars to be necessary ; and every just 
excess of freight something like tonnage duty app: h the difference of freight is trifling, 
inci iolated when the articles, on which the di d 
, Lii e ae Nhat rate of duty, merely because’ they are most costly, and are con 
ps the classes best able to bear taxation. 507 0 s s, ble duty’ 
E AT e teet 
> oni ign ehips should be o ET istini : 
E MES duis bal be ‘fixed, with rwn negare i eias ink Niro de 
i. ive to Pritish shipping, or, what is ne thing, 
; E an i v abd the mercantile marine of foreign nations, whether gene | 
3A i d prefer) in time of wer, or both... . na ' reciprocity of 
; à the um = the Parliament of apond LOL an ae nee Ane Hon et 
$ i ritis , Wi 1 ith 
advantages to those nations wno, avo” it the same principle to be applied here, wit 
: ities at home would willing] ermit the same pi ` to have in our 
7 OE E eventual war A di^ thia be conni reise ar a eins H 
ision for the levy ot & cousider zs ; 
Rogge tron o zome tige c RU usi b 
wa : ti ore important than that which rela th c to the pro- 
. xoc. bern less Meeidel ta, and that is, the pone de onda agere over 
i t nd be » A ues- 
duce and manufacture of our- native country 8 eT repe Such a preferen ce is ung 
imi i facture of foreign states, i its tendency to 
similar articles the produce or manu o lar perception of its ten 
h be allowed with a clear percep her things being 
tionably reasonable, provided it dte. since doubtless, other things | 
lth and strength of the empire, hich consists in the inter- 
praraot tha: ose te ductive of natural wealth as that which € hich the produc- 
equal, there is no trafie so eae a t parts of the same country by whic must 
change of the commodities of the uc Tout the proviso implies that the [eiae d n 
f all is stimulated to the butt to the impolitic system 
be [soie vm to gem extravagant extent, or it will degenerate into taxing 
ot De carm. 
4Y3 
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ae taxing one part of the country for the benefit of another, with a view to the unnatural pros 
ippendix, No. 146, motion of partial interests, compelling the province 4, to buy bad or dear goods from the - 
— province E when, if it were allowed a free trade with the foreign country C, the aggregate 
"ransit Duties and of national wealth would be largely augmented, though a few individual manufactures, *. 
Customs. unnaturally forced, might languish or decay. . Every one would laugh if it were proposed tẹ ` 
exclude the grapes of France, or the oranges of Seville, that the hot-houses and greens | 
houses of England might flourish; yet some of the objects which have been: gravely puse... . 
sued seer scarcely to deserve more serious mention. . As far, indeed, as Eng and is con- 
cerned, I should think she can only ask fair play and an open field, The miracles of her . 
machinery, and the. vast power of her mercantile gapital, must insure her success ia any. |: 
commercial contest in which she can, with wisdom, engage. I am little disposed, therefore, ` 
to think it in any degree necessary to favour the produce and manufactures of the United... 
Kingdom, though it might have been wished that, in some of our treaties, the distinction 
between duties regulated by the nature of the bottom importing and duties depending og — -. 
the place of growth, had been kept clearly in view. - From an inadvertence ta. this point, the 
Netherlands’ authorities, with a show of liberality in reducing the duties on goods, ims - 
ported in British bottoms, appear to have maintained their most rigorous. restrictions -on. 
the import of British goods. Had these been removed, we might perhaps safely have left the, 
Dutch to take their own way with regard to the duties on shipping; bat ag they are maine 
tained, the concession in favour of our shipping is, for the most part, an idle compliment. ~ -- 
> In foreign countries our object should be to get the import of British gooda permitted om ` 
equal terms with articles of foreign produce and manufacture, or as nearly 80. às possible, 
trusting for a market to their superior worth and cheapness; and the best. way, perhaps, of 
Securing this object is to adopt a liberal system ourselves, or, at least, to show a ready diae 
` position to relinquish all artificial restrictions when, foreign governments. shal} consent to- 
meet us with a corresponding spirit. s "NE DEP 
It may be unnecessary to enter, with any detail, into an explanation of the heads of in», 
- quiry relative to exports and re-exports, . Generally speaking, we may assume that if any. 
duty ia retained on re-exports, it should be very light, equivalent only to a moderate port ; 
- duty, and not such as to discourage merchants from trying the market, or bringing goody. — | 
here to form part of a mixed cargo. : Pens oic ue snb oru weh te] 
In regard to exports also, various considerations obviously dictate the expediency: of ( 
[n moderation as to the amount of any duty that may be levied. . In as fan as concerow' — ^ 
e trade between this and England, the latter appears obviously to be the place at which | 
all duties designed to fall on the consumer should be levied; what is there recovered canm — ^ 
not be reckoned as lost here, India being always regarded as a part of the British empire. ; 
and the object of facilitating remittanees being of peculiar importance under the singulay | 
. relation which connects the two countries, , It will also be necessary tq: keep in view the. 
matter of remittance in considering other branches of our trade, and this not only as our 
measures may affect the direct intercourse of the countries immediately in question, but alse: 
as they may influence circuitous operations of exchange Further, an export duty being - 
in the nature of the thing levied at a distance from the ultimate place of consumption, and. Te 
subject to the uncertainties of a remote market, must always press with. great comparative ' 


X 


weight. a tap ye uod vto 
But while adverting anxiously to the great object of facilitating export trade, I fully — 

recognise the general expediency of great moderation. in. our export duties, and am little - 
disposed to recommend any artificial prohibitions with the view of preventing foreign states 
from availing themselves of anything which eur country produeea, I cannot, I confess. 
subscribe to the notion that such duties ere altogether ta be avoided, and. that, thera ig. 
something peculiarly valuable in the export trade of al] countries. The notion seems a. 
renewal of the old mercantile theory, by which the prosperity of states was measured by the. , 
quantity of goods they could get rid of, and the quantity of the precious metals they could =.. 

uie. E . ORO. xu nc C Op S 

he consumers of foreign countries. can scarcely claim, any personal consideration, 80- 

, long at least as our own people have any burthens to bear, or any useful public works or,- 
institutions ere left unexecuted or unendowed from a want of funds.. The question eimply 
therefore is, the effect of the duty on the trade, Advertence most, ba had tothe place to, 
which the articles are carried, because the pressure of a given. duty will depend much on 
the distance of the market, and the character of its commercial intercourse with the port. of 
export, We must also consider the expense to which our merchants are exposed, end com- - 
pare the average cost of the articles here with the price of similar articles produced. else- 
where, lest by raising the price of our exports to the consumere, we drive them to seek. 
another source of supply. . . ` , poe d M 

When these things are fully attended to, if we find that the naturel advantages of thia 
country enable it to supply ali or several foreign states with. articles cheaper than. they can ` 
be had from other. quarters, and that a certain increase in their price will mot expose our- 
trade to any dangerous rivalry, there seems to be no sufficient reason why we should not, 
by a moderate export duty, endeavour to raise a portion of the funds requisite for the public 
service Ri taxing the consumption of foreigners, care of course being taken to weigh. well 
the likelihood of any diminution in the demand in consequence of the enhancement of price, 
This species of taxation may be considered peculiarly applicable to cases im which the 
exportin country bas an absolute or virtual monopoly, and ia which the article exported is 

subjected to a heavy tax by the government of the importing country. i - 
hus, were the Chinese government to levy a considerable export, duty on tea, since the 

effect would chiefly be to force a reduction on the tax directly or indirectly levied on that 

article 
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article in England, aüd to relieve its own subi i itai i 
of the Celestial Dynasty might, I think, well be defended though mented tome Pr tke Appentis, Noc 
; ; qom anded, gh- opposed to some of the Appendix, No. 146. 
„prevailing notions of the West.: In like manner, while we possess a virtuel monopoly of ,, —— 
opium, (for euch, 1 trust, the superior cheapness of production ‘in Behar will secure to ws, , Memorandum of 
though the restrictive measures adopted for its protection should fail), it appears to me to Mt H. Mackenzie. 
_ be quite reasonable and. proper that we should impose ‘a considerable dut j^ that article 
whatever questions may arise es to the best mode of levying it. The same rinciple may, in 
: its degree, apply to other articles, If pur silks and Sugar reach the Gulf much cheaper 
than similar articles can be had ‘elsewhere, a moderate export duty in lieu of tho Transit 
wi distinct reference t the probable elio of the c ani Rd examined 
i e probable effect o in givi i . 
duc " win bjurously diminihin the trade. the tax, in giving advantage to foreign pro- 
- It will not be Supposed, from what I have thus hastil written, th i i 
evila of taxation, in whatever shape, or that I should, less than ly ou mederi eccle M 
away every burthen or restriction by which (however light and skilfully fashioned the faster) 
the commercial intercourse of the country 3s in their degree shackled and restrained. ^ Free« 
dom ‘indeed is’ to trade what the breath of Heaven is to animal and vegetable life "without ` 
' it they languish and decay... But ae meu must submit ta be pent in populous cities, if the 
would fully exercise the powera or enjoy the blessings of civilized life, though the sallower D. 
cheek and fuller frame may be the consequence, so commerce must submit to some burthens 
and restrictions, aif it: would enjoy the protection which is to be purchased only at the ` 
expense necessary to maintain establishments for the defence of the country, and the admi- ` 
nistration of publie affair; Absolute freedom we must leave for some hap y Utopia, in 
which man shall move im a regular orbit, described by the scientific hand of pure reason 
through an atmosphere disturbed by no gusts of passion; But ag things are, we must con- ` 
tent, ourselves amidst the recentric movements of human affairs with a humbler view of bnsi- 
' ness and of life, and must seek, as far ae possible, to limit out burthens and restraints by 
the necessity which occasions them; and to lighten the evils we cannot remove, instead of 
wasting out strength in a vain straggle for unattainable good. : In plain words, we must tax 
‘and pay texes; and the only question is, how we can tax &o a8 fo produce the greatest sum’ 
“pf good with the least alloy of evil. T tl ML nib 
+ With a well-regulated and ample eatablishinent for its collection, there is ethaps no tax 
Jess felt by the community than a duly apportioned impost on external trade,’ The merchant, 
if not subjected to’ unnecessary vexation; and delay, soon comes to discharge the public 
demand with po other feeling than attends’ the disbursements requisite to meet any other 
, necessary charges; and the consumers, though they will perceive its effect in raising prices 
‘in proportion to the rate of the tax, are altogether free from the direct touch of the tax- 
~ gatheter. The importing merchants thus become the agents between the Government end 
_ those who contribute to the exigencies of the state; and the representation, while it infinitel 
facilitates the general concern, by lumping into one transaction the payment of a duty whic 
ig, in fact, to fall on thousands, takes from the demand much of the harshness that charac- 
ferizen direct taxation. ^ In. the very forms necessary to: the regular shipment and discharge 
_ of a cargo; as between the private parties concetned, there is much that renders familiar and 
easy the further steps requisite to the perception of a Government duty, “Hence custom- 
duties would appear to have been favourably viewed in states the most jealous of liberty; 
and though political considerations be here out of the question, [ persuade myself that every ` 
one will at once recognise the essential freedom which would be given to the commerce of » 
India, by substituting a well-organized plan of import and export duties for the complex and 
burthensome system which now exista, which divides, by various ‘artificial barriers, the 
 differént provinces of the country from each other, exposes the merchants to numerous 
. detentions, frequently vexatious and expensive, and subjects the community in general to the 
hateful inquisition of a host of petty tyrants; FB o7 n 
-> Were inland Transit Duties abolished, without any change in the import and export duties, 
the immediate sacrifice of Revenue would be ahout/33 lacs; and even though the duty on 
western salts were maintained, there would still be a loss of about 22, ‘ ` ©’ 
The-whole of this, Í fear, cannot be immediately replaced by the imposition of new duties : 
on.imports and exports by sea, but a considerable part may certainly be so; and inasmuch | 
as the proposed arrangement will operate, as I bope, to extend trade, and will enable us to 
redute establishments, the balance cannot be reckoned as a net loss. > , . 
"As I have already intimated; the estimate which I have framed is too uncertain to form , 
æ sufficient ground-work for so extensive an arrangement; but it justifies the hope, that 
‘when the new duties shall be adjusted; as I propose to adjust them in full communication, 
‘with the Board of Customs, the collector, and such of the mercantile entlemen as may 
have the goodness to assist in the work, the result will bé such as to satisfy the Government 
and the authorities at home of the expediency of the’ proposed change. If I do not err 
greatly, the benefit to be derived frdm it are-such as amply to justify a considerable imme- 
diate sacrifice; and the consideration of those benefits will, T feel confident, inspire those 
whose assistance E shall solicit, with à ready zeal to co-operate in the undertaking, though 
at the expense of more trouble than I should, under other circumstances, feel myself justified 
in asking them gratuitously to undertake. " . ^^. ^ 2l. 
. I propose hereafter to consider bow far it may be proper to maintain any of the consump- ` ` 
tion or town duties levied at the principal cities; if these were confined to articles of ordinary 
consumption, not being also artieles of foreign trade, or could be collected without any 
hindrance to the general transit trade of the country, they might be unobjectionable, espe- 
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"Transit Duties and 


Customs, important and beneficial objects which have engaged its attention, 
(signed) Holt Mackenzie. . 
. East India House, AR . as J. Mill, : 
$4 February 1832. Examiner of Indian Correspondence, 
> š Da x SN : ; 
z arapa À 
Appendix, No. 147. 
P d . * -e > d a "E. &. 
; SCHEDULES of the Rates of Export, Import and other Duties collected, and of. .". 
Appendix, No. 147. Drawbacks allowed, in India. : s 
Ratesof Export, &c. - MEE PEE 
allowed in India, “LIST P "MONS. 
-—(5)— ME . —(u— c E . 
I . ne YI—MADRAS.—A ScnmepvuLB, exhibiting the Rates ol 
L—BENGAL—A Scuzputs, exhibiting the Rates of Ex- | Tapori and Expert Corona and iris iau ihe 
and Import — and Drawbacks at ths E several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Fort . 
s orta and Places moda? the Presidency of ete St. George, in the Year 1838-29, or latest period, p. 739 
in Bengal, in the Year 1813 + -+ * PD |. A Sensoa, exbibiting the Rates of Inland Transit and 
A ScazovLe, exhibiting the Rates of Inland Transit and Frontier Duties in all Places under the Presidency of 
Frontier Duties in all Places under the Presidency of Fort St, George, in the Year 1828-29, or latest period, 
Fort William in Bengal, in the Year 1818 + p.721 ) p. 739 
f f : - —Q1)- 
-(6)— . | VIL-MADRAS.—A Scuxpvrs, exhibiting the Rates of" 
É Town Duties collected in all Towns under the Presi- 
IL-—-BENGAL -A Scuxpvts, exhibiting the Ratei of Town ` dency of Fort St. George, specifying the Name of each. 
Duties-collected in all Towns under the Presidency of Town, iu the Year1618 «= ^» » = p743 
Fort William in Bengal, specifying the Name of each | . A Scurpprs, exhibiting the Rates of Town Duties col« 
Town, in tho Year 1813 ~ .« = > p733 lected in all Towns undor ie Presideniy of Fot ab 
A Scaapvzs, exhibiting the Rates of Town Duties col- George, specifying the Name of each Town, in the Yeas 
lected in all Towns under the Presidency of Fort William 1828-29, or latest period =, > + e poas, 
in Bengal, specifying the Name of each Town, in the : —(12) a . p 
Year 1828-29, or latest period =- ~ - P4735 | VITT BOMBAY =Scuzovrs, exhibiting the Rates of 
Export and Import Customs and Drawbacks at the’ 
—-(1)- peren] i and Placcs under the Presidency of Bome. 
[ ear 1813 - >» - - p. 744 
IIL—BENGAL,—A Scneporx, exhibiting the Rates of A ae exhibiting the Rates of Inland Troi aud 
nme aan Ja peppers Da pres Frontier Duties in all Places undes the Presidency of 
William in Bengal, in the Year 1828-29, or latest Bimby, m Yer a cada ce ROC ore 
Qd o e e s e a o a p7% — (18) —- f 
ibig " IX.—BOMBAY.--A Scuevuzx, exhibiting the Rates of 
eis Due ea ee eds og Prasdenty - Export and Import Customs and Drawbacks at tha 
* — gon William in Bengal, in the Year 1828-29, or latest several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Bom» 
period è > e a per EN A p T34 bay, in the Year 1828-29, or latest period ~ p. 747 
‘ A Scusputy, exhibiting tha Rates of Inland Transit and 
Frontier Duties in all Places wader the Presidency of 
-(8)— n Bombay, in the Year 1828-29, or latest period, p. 747. 
i . IV—MADRAS.—A Scurovis, exhibiting’ the Rates of ~ (1h) = 


Export and Import Customs and Drawbacks at the 
several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, in the Year 1818 ees p.135 


-(9-— . 


VewMADRAS.—A Scnrnerz, exhibiting the Rates of 
Inland Transit and Frontier Duties in all Places under 

the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the Year 1813, 
p.738 


East India House, 
19 March 1831. 
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ially if applied to urposes of local improvement, But at present my impression is stron 
ka app aly the Ra duties, if the Transit Duties shall be abolished, 
and J trust that if the sacrifice of these can be nearly compensated by the new sea customs, 


ppily. restored) for all the* 


X.—BOMBAY.—A' Scnepurz, exhibiting the Rates of 
Town Duties collected in all Towns under the Presis 
dency of Bombay, specifying the Name of each Town, . 
inthe Year 1818 =+ - - - - RIT 

a ee 

XL—BOMBAY,—A Senxpors, exhibiting the Rates of ^ 
Town Duties collected in all Towns under the Presi- 
dency of Bombay, and specifying the Name of each» 
Town, in the Year 1828-29, or latest period ~- p.786 
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© $)—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of Exrozr and Import Cusrows, and TTE 
DzAwnBACESs at the several Ports and Places under the Presidency ‘of Fort 
William in Bengal, in the Year 1813. 7 2D Ye oy ul r 
s VÀ SCHEDULE, ‘exhibiting the Rares of itano Transit and Fronten . 


Dvrizs in all Places under the Presidency of Fort Williamin Bengal, jn the 
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“Cotton; wool: «^. = S 5a 
. n E E ve cA hy 
Cotton piece-goods = 2.07. nm, 
" Gua pes Bera 
£s ' 
mE » AS AN 
mon CEN st 
. EY wis n 
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" V i s x 
Goton yam. pg gue T 


hio due E ee Eh 
Raw silk filature , du 


$151 5 


Bengal wound silk ^72 0-0 
lh c eee as 


Chassum- 4 - / 7 c.l 


Taetre ylas E 


Silk piece-goods, end goods ‘made partly 


` vf silk and partly of cotton. | .' 


$os Es Ves a. 
"TEST Wee * t 

m 29. ry ] V i 

: 

T 5 

Embroidered goods and brocades or” | 


E 
A 
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' Gold and silver tissues, lace and thread D 
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o 
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REGULATION, 1X. A810. ^. n 


"a 
' 


CX bos, per cent, ad valorem. ; 
co m‘) Ditto’ - 74 per cent. on a valuation.of 7 


e i 


^ v] On importation, 10 per cent. up 


fy 


mat . 


i 
Rates of Duty. 
: ae 
19 annas 


— 


EI mas per maund of 96 Calcutta sicca 
2. weight, - f 1 
7| On importation by sea, 7] per cent., —— 
* | On importetion from i Wizier’s and the 
"i. Nepayl territories, 7} per cent. oo 
On ithportation from other foreign terri- 
* tories, 9] percent,- . - kr o SU as 
| On’ the transit of piece-goods, the manu- , 
_- facture of the Company's territories, 74 
1 percent, " : ip 


A drawback shall be allowed of 5 per "cent. ° 
;; on exportation by sea, op such piece-gooda 
as shall bave paid the duty of 7 à per cent. 


~ | On importation, exportation, or transit, 7j - 


7 rupees per .seer of 80 .Caleutta sicca 
Ec MM 
Ditto s: 7j. per cent. on a valuation of 6 
‘rupees per seer of” 80 "Calcutta sicca 
weights, ; i 
| Ditto - 73 per cent. on a valuation of 5 an- 
|. nas per seer of 80 Calcutta sicca weight. ; 
1 Ditto = 73 per cent on a valuation of 3 an- 
." mas per seer of 8o Calcutta sicca weight. 
A drawback shall be allowed of 5 per cent. 
. on the exportation to the port of London, 
` of all silk which shall have paid the above , 
duty. s 0 5 be Boe geal PRY 
On importation by sea, 7 j-per cent. 
Ditto - from the Vizier’s and the Nepaul 
‘territories, 24 per cent. — ^. 5 oa 
Ditto - from other foreign territories, and 
] on the transit of goods, the manufacture 
] ^ of the Company's territories, 74 per cent. 
| ad valorem. . i 2 
A drawback shall be allowed of § per cent. 
.. on exportation by sea to London, of such 
+. silk piece-goods as shall have paid the 
. duty of gy per gent, © 2 7 
On importation by sea, 7] percent. =” 
‘On importation from the Viziers and the 
| . Nepaul territories, 2 § per cent. 
Ditto - from foreign territories, and ‘on the 
. transit of goods, the manufacture of. the 
. Company's territories, 74 per cent. 


On importation, exportation or transit, § per 
. cent. ad valorum. 


A 


on an ad- 
vence of 5o per cent, on the invoice va- 
Juatian, to be levied at the first custom- 

. house; after which the goods shall be - 
subject to no further duty in the Com- 
pany's provinces. 


Lr Woollen 
me he 8 


a 


D 
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Appendix, No. 147. i 
Transit Duties and Woollens (Europe) - 2$ E = = 


Customs, Woollens (Country), viz. looys and blankets 


— 


5 fer cent. on importation by sea only. 

If imported from Nepaul, 23 per cent.; the 
manufacture of the Company's territories, 
5 per cent. ad valorem. .. 

7 À per cent. . i i 


Carpets and setrenjees =- =- =- -~ l 
6 per cent. on importation by sea. . 


All canvass (except such as is made of sunn 
or hemp, or other material of country 
growth or manufacture.) — ' 

Gunnies, gunny baggs, putties and chutta - 


Thread, tape and fringes - =- ` =- -~ 


* Coat 
TE 


5 per cent. ad valorem > ` 


Liable to the same duties with cotton piece- 
goods. > : ate 

On importation, or transit, 5 per cent. on a 

+ fixed valuation of 100 per factory muund, 

` An additional export duty of 2 3 per cent. 
on the produce of the Vizier’s dominions 
on exportation by sea. — 

5 per cent. ad valorem.. — ^ ^ ^ 57 

A drawback shall be allowed of 2} per cent. e 
on exportation to Europe or America. 

Of the growth of Bengal, or imported by 
land or sea, 74 per cent. on a fixed valua- 
tion of 5 rupees per factory maund. ` 

$ per cent. on a fixed valuation of 8 rupees 
per factory maund, 1 

74 per cent. ad valorem. 


4 
Indigo - - o7 = = 7 o 


Sugar, jagry, goor and syrup E - E » 


Beetle-nut T 0 7 y e c 2 


Kuth orkutch = =- = «a ^» = 


‘Oil and oilseeds, mustard and sesamun, and 
all other vegetable or animal oils, — 
. Cocoa-nuts, either with or without the bark 


5 per cent. on the valuation of 20 rupees per 
1,000, : V. i 
Wax and wax candles - ~ `- «| 10 per cent. at a fixed valuation of 45 rupees ^ 


f ; for wax, and 70 rupees for candles per 
P . factory maund, i» ut 


‘Long pepper and its root (called piplamoor 74 per cent. on a fixed valuation of 12 
B Pp f PT ) Tupees per factory maund. : . 
i A drawback shall be allowed of 2} per cent. 
on exportation by sea, ~ =~ « i 
Dry ginger ~ ~ 4> -t ia -] 78 percent. on a fixed valuation of 4 rupees 
; tos i er factory maund, © ©- d 
A drawback shall be allowed of 2 à per cent. 
SIRE * on exportion by sea. Bu d 
Aromatic Seeds; viz. anise, (or moury or | 74 per cent. ad valorem. ` -° E 
sont), colizeerah, (or nigella) cardamums; | A drawback shall be allowed of 2 3 per cent. 
coriander, (or dhunia), cummin (or jeerah), on exportation by sea. 
jowaen (or ajwain). ; 
Spices; viz. pimento, (or Ages cloves. 


Imported by sea, 10 per cent.'ad valorem. 
mace; nutmegs ; cassia and malabatbrum | 


On importation from Nepaul, 23 per cent.. ' 


leaf, (or tazpaut). . é . ` 

Pepper, black and white - — ^. - ' - | 10 per cent. on,a fixed valuation of 11 
. . |  Topeesperfactorymaund.. — * 

Saltpefte- -~ - - = = , =| 7} percent.on a fixed valuation of 4 rupees 


per maund. 


Imported by sea, 10 per cent. ad valorem. 
On the produce of the country, 74 per 
cent. 3 E 
A drawback shall be allowed of 2 § per cent. 
on exportation by sea. , 
t 


Gums and Drugs; viz. camphire; cherayta; 
columbo root; copal (or kahroba) ; gal- 
banum; gum arabic; jutta munsee (or 
spikenard ; mastic. Myrobolans; viz, hum 
rah; bubera; ownla; myrrh; soonamooky 
leaf; senna and storax. Í 


Assafætida - - e = e = 4 10 per cent, ad valorem. 


Saffron - - - . + = «| 10 percent, on a fixed valuation of 35 rupees 
: per seer. S. 
Stick lac; latri ivory lac; shell Jac; cake | 5 per cent. on a valuation of 10 rupees per 
lac and seed lac. : maund of 80 Calcutta sicca weight. - 
A drawback shall be allowed of 24 per cent. 
M. : . on exportation by sea. i 
„Galingall; kullinjun- —- — - — - = | 7} per cent. on importation by sea, on a 


: fixed valuation of 8 rupe& per month. 


| Perfumes 
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` Perfumes and Fragrant Drugs; viz. otter or 
essential oils; foleyl teyl or perfumed 
oils; embergris ; civet; musk; luban, or 
benjamin; gundiberoza, or frankincense ; 
putcha pat; rose water, end keorah 
. water, i Para S et 
Dyeing Drugs; viz. attah; awl root, or mo- 
tinda; crimdans, or cochineal; coossum 
_ flower: dhye flower; hursinghar flower; 
. `, loodh; . munjeeth, or ‘madder; toond 
flower. 


Wood used in dyeing; viz. buckum, or sap- ! 


, pan wood, and sandal ahmer, or red sandal 
wood, COM igi s 
Fragant Wood; viz. white or yellow sandal 

wood; ugger or aloe wood, and tuggur, 


Wood used in cabinet work ; viz. mahogany 
-and all other -sorts. imported by seas 
chucrassy ; toon and sitsol.. : i 
Timber; viz. saul; sesoo; jarrel (whether 

red or white), and soondry. S 
Chunam ee 00093 


for ee a 


Cordage and other marine stores, with the 


exception. of sunn, hemp, or other ma- | 


, terial for cordage, ‘the produce of the 
country. © ; "en 
Coir E 


Resins ; viz. dammer, whether foreign or the 
. . produce of the country; resin and turpen- 
_ tine imported by sea, VEM 
Pigments; viz. yellow ochre, or goopy muttee ; 
vermillion; ranga muttee, or Indian red ; 
minium; Prussien blue; peoree and wer- 
digris. ' bestes 
Quicksilver = ^-' - - -. " 


Ü 


, Tin and tutinague - > LEES UR 
Copper and brass: - 5-7 e ee 


. oak 
^. * 


d aes [PEE of Pria 
Ld ‘ y 


Lead (pigs), milled and sheet lead, and small 
shot. 


Iron and steel, and manufactured iron'and 
» . Steel. i ‘ ; 


n 
P 
RENE 
Li 
@ A 


Arma; viz. swords; matchlooks ; shiclde- - 


Arsenic (white); red arsenic or realgar; yel- 


low arsenic or orpiment, (hurtaul). 
Sulphur, or brimstone ^ - - =- ~ 
, Aum, - - - 
Borax and tincal = - - - - 


. 735111. 


| . on exportation by sea. 


4 a ' 
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T per cent, ad valorem. M imported from Ratesof Export, ke, 


the territories of Nepaul, à j per cent. 


E per cent. ad valorem, the produce of the 


- country or imported by gea. 

A drawback shall be allowed of 2 } per cent. 
- on exportation by sez. — E 

74 per cent, the produce of the country or 
imported by sea. : 


allowed in India. 


A drawback shall be allowed of 2} percent. a 


on exportation by sea, 

7% per cent., the produce of the eountry or 
imported by sea. 

A drawback shall be allowed of 24 per cent. 


7 à per cent. ad valorem, 


10 per cent. ad valorem, S uem 


10 per cent. on valuation of 40 rupees per 
maund of 80 Calcutta sicca weight, to be 
levied at Calcutta and Dacca only. 

B per cent. on importation by sea. , 


The produce of the Maldives, or Ceylon, &c. 
5 per cent. cu a fixed valuation of g rupees 
per factory maund. 


- B per cent. 


10 per cent. ad valorem. 


10 per cent. on importation, ona fixed va- 
' luation of 4 rupees per seer. : ; 
10 per cent. on importation, on a fixed va- 
luation of 20 rupees per maund. 
10 per cent. on a fixed valuation of 20 ru- 
pees per maund on importation by sea, 
"whether wrought or unwrought; the same 
: on inland importation, but to be levied on 
the unwrought metal only. If imported 
-from Nepaul, 2j per cent, wheth 
wrought or unwrought. — ROMS s 
10 per cent. ad valorem on importation. 


10 per cent, on the market value, on impor- 
_ tation by sea, and on importation by land 
* at the nearest custom-houses to the fron- 
. tier, ot a fixed valuation of 7 rupees per 
'"'maund, On importation fror Nepaul, 2 j 
per cent. : DE 
a rupees per matchlock, 1 rupee fora sword 
and 4 annas for a shield, on importation 
- or transit. i : 
10 per cent. ad valorem. . 
. D 
10 per cent. ad valorem. 
10 per cent. ad valorem. 


, D 
. B per cent. ad valorem. „If importéd from 


Nepau 2j percent. =, — Vitriol, " 
HUE 


oe 
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Ajieudix, No. 147. * Enumeration of' Goods. i Rates of Duty. 
Ning Vitriol, or tooteah Nae és sues der IES per cent. ad valorem. ` as 
co ing estates - ‘= = = = «| § percent. ona fixed valuation of 25 rupees 
: à i _ pet factory maund. Pach 
Alkali, Sooje-muttee,or nitron - =- — - | § percent. on a fixed valuation, of one rupee 
per maund. . : Dots 
Sop - - + = = = = 6 percent. on a fixed valuation of eight ru~ 


* 


pees per maund. 255 NS 
Tallow, tallow candles and hog'e-lard - — = | 5 percent. ad valorem, «n exportation by sea 


onlye 
Salted provisions =- - =- ^» -|8 per cent, ad valorem, on exportation by sea, - 
i only, Qi SUN e 
Pumersstoes « = =- = «+ -|5percent. ad valorem, on exportation by sea 
: .enly © teret e tmo 


Raw hides; leather - 
Boots, shoes and slippers 
Furs - - ~ 


+ 
LI 
1 
LI 


5 per cent. ad valorem. ed 

5 percent ad valorem. ——— 

§ pet cent, ad valorem. on importation; if 
from Nepaul aj per cent, m. 

7 À pet cent. 'ad valorem. 

& per cent. ad valorem. « 

74 percent.ad valorem. 5.500007 
5 per cent ad «alorem, on importation at 
Calcutta, Chittagong or Balasore only. , 
7$ per cent, ad valorem, on importation by’ 

Bea. TEE 


Hookas, vidre ware and hooka snakes 
Stone plates = = = «= = 
Chanksorsaunks - = ao a 
Cowries -  - - " A Su 


$.to Pod 


Beads, melas or rosaries - - > 


t 


“Col. - - - - - = o | 10 per çent. ad valorem. — 3 


Elephants’ teeth, ivory ~- — -  - ~ | 7% percent. at a fixed valuation of 110 ru- 
ae ae ! pees per maund. : : E 
Cow-taile and chowries -  -' -~ ‘= | 5 per cent. on importation ; if from Nepaul 
j Dm C$ ` 2% per cent. PS oe 22 

Bengal paper = =- + ~ «= ~] § percent, ad valorem, E E 
Wines and Europe goods : 10 per cent. to be levied on their importation. 
id. . by sea only, TOR des 
Carriages - -', = `= = [714 per cent. imported by sea, to be levied 
ZONE under the rules specially enacted for Cal- 


D 


cuta |. ; 
Pipe staves = = =- «©. = >’, =} 78 percent. i Eia, f pu cpu 
Gin, brandy, rum and arrack - — - — - $ 10 per cent. on importation from Europe or e 
m Oe oP America ; -30 percent. on importation from. .. 
A = i foreign territories in Asia... .. eee 
Tea “= =- = = c5 — = 110 percent. .; "s T 
China goods =~ =~ ~ = = -[74percent, on importation by sea... . | 
Coffee - =- =- = = ~ «| 74 percent. on importation by seu. = . 
Sag =- = = = =, + | { 7@ percent, on importation by sea, J 
Rattans - = 7 = = 0 e Qi per cent. on importation by sea. : 
Tobacco - `= ~ - - = ' = | Ọn importation by land or sea into the pro~ 


‘vince of Cuttack, 10 percent. ; to belevied ^ 
. at the custom-bouse.of Balasore only. — ; : 


Second. Articles, the produce or manufacture of the Vizier's territory, or of Nepaul, or of i 


any other foreign territory which shall have paid au import or transit duty, not exceeding! 


24 per cent, shall be liable on re-exportation by sea, from Calcutta, Chittagong or Bala- 
sore, to the payment of an additional duty of 2 j per cent. i ' 


Third. Goods specified in the above enumerntion, which shall have paid the prescribed 
duties once, whether on their importation or transit, shall not be liable to any further duties 
in passing through the provinces subject to the presidency of Fort William, unless such 
goods, or any of them, be expressly made liable to anj further duty by some future regula- ` 
tion ; nor shall the said goods be subject to any duty whatever on being exported from the ` 
said provinces, save and except the export duties to which any of the articles so enume- 
rated may bg liable under the provisions of this Regulation, on being exported therefrom 
by sea. i à. e 
+ XJI. First. All goods not specified in the receding enumeration, with the exception of 
the articles exempted from duty by the following clause, shall, on their importation by sea, 


or exportatiġn from Calcutta, Chittagong or Balasore by sea, be subject to the payment of 
a duty of 5 per cent. : 


n * Second. The following articles imported by sea shall be exempted from the payment of 


the duty specified in the preceding clause: ` 


" 


"Teak timber used for ship building; harses; bullion and coin ; fom stones and 
pearls ; goomotod and other articles (coir excepted) used for the manufacture of cordage. 


The 
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The following articles ‘exported by sea shall in like manner be exempted from the pay- 
ment of the duty specified in the preceding clause : o a E Appendix, No. 147. 


Grain of all sorts; precious stones und pmi opium purchased at the Company's Rates of Export, dees, 


sales; cerriages ; alankeens ; spirita, distilled after the European manner, in any part of 
xx provinces under this presidency, provided the quantity exported shall exceed 1,000 
BRODEN o TEE a MCCC C NN MM 


* 


+ REGULATION XVIL i810. |. 


allowed in India, 


IL. In lieu of the duties imposed by clause 2, section 18, Regulation IX. 1810, onale, ` 


mentary salt, duties shall be levied on all salt, not being salt purchased at the Company's 
sales in Calcutta, whether the produce of the British territories, or of an foreign state, on 
the importation of such salt into, or on the transportation of such salt t tough any part of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and on: the ‘importation of euch salt which may not 
have previously paid the established duty into the province of Benares, at the following 


rates: "c vs a oe 
an Lahoree salt; Sammer, ditto; Doodwana -] 1i rupee per maund, .' eH 1 
atto. Ta th S. e $ " eo geo 4, =? 

On Balumba salt; Bararee, ditto -- --  .| 19annaspermaund, ..,.,. ; 

On Salumba salt; Furrah, ditta -- ~= -f 8 annas per maund, y 

On-any other alimentary salt, excepting -salt - 4 annas per maund. - fe ts 
purchased at the Company’s sales in Cal- s DEM 
cutta. sow i : ; i ; : Vd MEC 

E s : : AERE « ae x Ld i : : 2 ant NS ' n] 2 . 
ew secs * le REGULATION HILOS 00-5002. 


Iv. First. Goods imported or exported on: foreign: bottoms, shall be subject .to. double ` 
the amount of the duties payable on goods imported or exported on British bottoms, ==. 
Second. On that principle, goods liable to duty on importation by sea will be chargeable 
. with duty on their importation on British and foreign bottoms respectively, agreeably to the 
Schedule annexed to. this Regulation, No. 1. . 1 OS Fa. me 


Third. Pursuant.to the same principle of ‘subjecting the trade vf foreigners to double 


duties, they will be precluded from the benefit of the drawback receivable by British sube - 


jects, in cases in'which such drawback may be equal to a moiety of thezduty paid on im- 
portation; and in cases in which the drawback reéeivable by British subjects may exceed 
a moiety of the import duty, the drawback ‘receivable by foreigners will be adjusted. oñ 


a consideration of the ultimate duty payable by British subjects, agreeably to the Schedule, | 


No. 2. PL 


Fourth, In cases in which the drawback receivable by British subjecta amounta to less 
than a moiety of the import ten the foreign exporter will be ‘subject to the payment, of. 
an additional export duty, agreeably to the detailed- Schedule, No. 3... es 


"v. The following rules are hereby enacted in lieu of clause 2, section 12, and sections 13 
and 76, of Regulation IX. 1810. CREME QN. 


: E : ^ : é S - "Mg n 

“I. Articles the produce or manufacture of the Vizier’s territory, or of. Nepaul, or of any 
other foreign territory which shall have paid an import or transit duty, not exceeding twoe 
and-a-nelfper cent, shall be liable on re-exportation by sea from Calcutta, Chittagong or 
Balasore, to the payment of an additional duty of two-and-a-half per cent. if exported on 
British bottoms; and seven-and-a-half per cent. if exported on foreign bottomey, > x: 


. VIT All goods not, specified in the above-mentioned Schedules, with the exception of the 
_ articles exempted from duty by clause 2, section 13, Regulation IX. 1810, shall, on their 
importatiou by sea, or exportation from Calcutta, Chittagong or Balasore, by sea, be subject 
* to the payment of a duty of five per cent. if imported or exported on British bottoms; and 
of 10 per cent. if imported or exported on foreign bottoms. M MD : 


: f tote SIME S 

. VIII Goods imported for re-expollation, shall, on re-exportation, be allowed a drawback 
. €f two-thirds of the amount of the duty paid on their importation, if exported on ‘British 
* bottoms; and of one-third of the duty paid on their importation, if exported on foreign 
bottoms. Jn cases in which gouds shall bave- paid double duty on importation, that is, 
the enhanced duty ordered to be levied from foreigners, a drawback shall be Allowed to 
the exporter of two-thirds of such duty, whether the goods be exported on foreign ot 


British bottoms; with the exception, however, of those goods, on the exportation of which Í 
a specific rate of drawback is established by the Tatle annexed to this Regulation. " 
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ee 


* 


Importation into Calcutta by Sea, on British and on Foreign Bottoms. 


ENUMERATION OF GOODS. 


Allspice ~ 
Aloe wood + 
Alum . 
Ambergris ~ 
Arrack, Batavia 


Ditto, from Europe or America 
Ditto, from Foreign territories in Asia 


Arsenic, white, red or yellow 


Assafætida 
Attah - 


Awl root ~ 


Beads, malas or rosaries 


~<Beetle-nut ~ 


Ditto (town duty) 


Benjamin - 
Borax - 


Brandy, from Europe or America 
Ditto, from Foreign territories in Asia 


Brass . ~ 
Brimstone - 
Brocades - 
Buhera > - 
Buckum wood 
JS Cue ~ 
mphire - 
Canti re 
v—/Cardamums 


~/Clovea - 
Cochineal - 
~s Cocoa-nuts 
Coffee - 
Coir - - 
Columbo root 
~~Coosum flower 


Lj 


35 tidis Eta te praesvanéees 


Copal, or kuhroba 


Copper 
Coral 

Cordage 
Cowries  - 
Crimdena ~ 
Dammer .- 
Dhye flower 


Bleph ants’ teeth - 
r 


oidered gooda 


Europe goods 
Frankincense 
Galbanum - 
. Galingall' - 
Ghee - - 


Ditto (town duty) 
Gin, from, Europe or America 


Ditto, from Foreign territories in Asia 


Goopee mattee . 
Gum arabic 


- 


- 


- 
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On British Bottoms, 


TABLE of the Rags of Dorizs to be levied on the following Goods, on their 


On Foreign Bottoms, 


BE aan haga on 


' 


per 


[rM 


| 1 percent. |. ~ | 20 per cent. 
15 ditto. 
20 ditto. 
. 7 ] ditto ~ 15 ditto. 
$8. rs. 55 per len- 4d. rs. 100 
gur. , ligor, 
-|o cent. - 1 20 ditto. 
-|30 ditto- ~] 60 ditto. 
-|10. ditto- =} 20 ditto. 
-|19 dito- =f 30 ditto. 
~} 7i dito- — -[15 ditto. 
«| 74ditto- | -|15 ditto. 
-| 7Àdito-  -|15 ditto 
- d å ditto- — -li5 ditto. 
-] 5 ditto-  -|10 ditto. 
-| 74dito- — -[1g ditto. 
-j 6 ditto-  -]|10 ditto. 
-|10 ditto-  -[290 ditto. 
~{ 90 ditto- ~} 60 ditto. 
~j 10, ditto», =j] 20 ditto. 
-{10 ditto- -{|20 ditto. 
«| 7jdito- | 18 ditto. 
«|10 dito-  -j20 ditto, 
~| 7èditto- +415 ditto. 
~| 74dito-  -[15 ditto. . 
=] 19. FRE -|20 ditto.. 
-| 5 ditto-, ~j 10 ditto. . 
-| Zhditto- =] 15 ditto.: 
~ ; àditto-'--- [15 ditto. 
-|19 ditto- — -|20: ditto 
-| 7Àdito- -|18 ditto... 
-|10 ditto-  -]|20 ditto: 
“| 71 dito- | -415 ditto. 
-|10 ditto - ~ {20 ditto. 
^| Zidito- +415. ditto. 
-| 5. ditto- -|10 ditto. 
-| Y§ditto-  -]|15 ditto. ` 
-|. 5 ditto - -| 10 ditto. 
-|10 dito-  <} 20 ditto. | 
-| 74 ditto- =} 15 ditto.. 
+/ 10 .ditto- - -j20 ditto.* 
*|19. ditto- -į 20 ditto : 
~|10 ditto- =] 20. ditto. 
-| 5 ditto- -{ 120 ditto. 
~] 5 dito- .-[10 ditto. 
-| 74 ditto ~ | 16 ditto, 
-f 5 ditto- ~{ 10° ditto, 
-| 73dito-  -115 ditto. 
-| 73dito- ~| 15 -ditto. 
~l'7 a ditto-. -]|1s ditto 
-] 10 ditto - ~ | 20 ditto.. 
-| Zhditto- " -f1g ditto. 
-|10 ditto-  -}]20 ditto. 
-| 7åditto-  -|15 ditto.. 
-| 5 ditto-  -[10 ditio . 
^|10 ditto-  -|20 “ditto. 
-|10 ditto - =| 20 ditto. 
~| 30 ditto- -[60 ditto. 
-|10 ditto- -|20 ditto 
-|10 ditto - -| 20 ditto 
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. ENUMERATION.OF GOODS. — " On British Bottoms. |“ On Foreign Bottoms, 
: f > wor j Appendix, No. 147. 
EE oo run 


f Ratesof Export, f:e 
Gundeberoza * ;- . 


zu UNS me UN ET! percent. «45 percent. < allowed in India 
Hurrah | 2 e 2-. - 0-05. -0 [10 dito =. -]20 dito, ^" 
Hursingah flower - T5 0.00.7 €* | 7Àdite -. -fag dito . | 
Hurtaul 2. an te — o. o. x | 10. ditto -. -|20 dito. 
/Andigo m -.-* oto yw o „~f B. dito - -|30 ditto, 
Iron and ; manufactured i Won 5 9 7. co» af 0. ditta -~ =|20 ditto,- 
Juttamunse =- -- ~ =j - = =j 10 dito - -|20 ditto 
Ivory | -.- 5b 50 a] Tijdin -.-|u5,ditte. 
Kulmjn a .- t -. ^) ~- *|.7Àdite -. 4|a5 ditto. 
Kutch - -~ - “tm = ~| B5 dito -. -j|ao ditto, 
Lead, pig, sheet, milled and anali shot *  -|i10. dito - -j|.20 dito. .' 
Lodh >e 5.2. - | - 2. c] gẹditto = | «fag ditto. 07 
Loban = .- =. moo oef a c =j] 7idite -. -|45 ditte s! 
Mae oe .-.- -o os.  - e |10. ditto = -4 29 dito. < 
Mader - = = -.- => = -j[7àdito - +115 dittà.. f 
Mahogany = © =s- = = e maom omii fo i ditto- - 445^ ditto. 
Marine stores = ==" = =ne = -[| B5 dito.- -|10 ditto. 
MastiG < + - -* = = = -[i10 dito - «40 ditto. . 
Minium - - = = =o s - [io dito - -[ao ditto. ; 
Morinda - 0 =" - = => = - =| 7àdito - -|15 ditto. 
Munjeet - |. 2 a -': -  -: | 7jjdite > = 15 ditte - . 
usk co 2 0 - - - c f gÀdito - -|15 dito. 
Myrboaus =` - =` - .- <- -[10 dito - -j|20 ditto 
Myrrh- - -= x= = =- = =} 10° dito - =") 20 ditto. 
Nutmegs - -."- o ~ + =[10 dito - -|20 ditto. 
~Oils, vegetable or r animal. - = o. = :-| yġditto - -|15 ditto. 
Ditto, (town duty) . à = 2 o - ~f 5 dite - +} 40 ditto, 
Oilseed - = *- - - =. = =] 7àdito - -|15 ditto. 
Ditto (town duty) - -=-= = ==- -  -j 5.dito - -|1o ditto. 
Oils, perfumed oressential - ^ - .- + =| 7j4dito -. 5|5 ditto. 
Orpiment or yellow arsenic =- = 7. += o [10 ditto =, =| 20 ditto. 
Otter - 2.7.» c : 73 ditto - = |145 ditto. 
Owna `^ - -= = =-j10 dito -, -[20 ditto. 
—Pepper, iskani white | S02. t 7 71100 ditto -. - 20 dito. .- 
Piece-goods, cotton, - ^ - |=. - .- . -| 7Àdito ~_ [i5 ditto. 
Ditto, silk -. ~ = = + vj yġditto -. -135 ditto. 
Ditto, partly silk and proton. = - =| 7i dito -. - 1.15 ditto, + 
Pimento = ,- -.-.- = - +] 10 ditto -. -|20 ditto, 
Pipe staves elc. o =- =- -j| ZR ditto - -j15 ditto.” 
Prussian blue - - - -.- - -j|10 dito -. -|.20 ditto. 
Putchapaut = -. -0 -^ = =. -[ Zàdito - -js ditto. 
Quicksilver PED - - - -  -|10 dito - -|20 „ditto. 
Ratans - + -.- oos. = o=. =] Zddito - -[a5 dito > 
Raw hides -o s 2.751: c | $ ditto - -|10 ditto- -, 
Red sandal woodi ee wk o2 - -| Tidito <. ~, 15 ditto. b 
Resin’ - eor s ss = f| B dito - -|10 ditto, 
Roe water: == = = = = = -| 7$5dito - -jag dito. | 
Rum, from Europe or America - ,- . +  -|10 dito -. ~,| 20 ‘ditto. 
Rum, from Foreign territories, or oe =. =-  -|s0 dito -. 60 ditto. 
Safron =- =," s. = = «140 dito -> -| 20 4itte.. > 
Sago “ - to 5 20- 2 s] editto = -|15 dite ^ ^ 
Banda wood, red - - = = = =| 7ġditto - -j|15 ditto. - 
Ditto, white or yellow -o- =a, 2 = =] 7Àdito - -j|15 ditto. : 
Sappan wood el a, = ~- =j] 2Àdito -. -|a5 ditto. . '- 
Senna  - M0 8.11. m € i dito - »-|20 dito.  ' 
Soonamooky leaf. - = 8.5 =- [a0 dito - “-| 20 Bitto. 
Spikenard - -~ -a = = lio dito -. «|80 ditto. 
Steel, and manufactured steel . a7 - oc jlo. ditto =. -|20 ditto. 
` Storax T5 0€ 5e -]^ho ditto -. -|20 ditto, 
Sugar, wel or dry, including j ings aad molasses 5 ditto -- -]|10 dito.  - 
Ditto (town duty) - -| 5 dito - -|10 ditto, * 
Sulphur- = - =- - -.,- = -]|10 dito =. - |.20 ditto. : 
Tape -= = o7 c o7 c[ 7g ditto =. = 1.16 ditto. 
Taz-paut = = = = - = - -|10 ditto -, -|20 ditto. 
(fea - 2 0 2 2 o2. 5-2. og  -[10 dito - -feo dittó. 
Thread -° - - = © = = -|.gàdito - +} 15 ditto. 
Tin - - - -'- © + = [0 ditto >: -]20 ditto. 
Tincal . `- - -= we 7 j 5 dite ç- -f 10 ditto. 
~/Tobacco, (town duty only) - = = = =} 10. ditto * -} wo ditto. 
-Toond flower - - = = = -| 7Qditto - ,- | 15 ditto 
(continued * 
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Appendix, No. 147 ENUMERATION OF-GOODS. On British Bottoms, | On Foreign Bottoms, 
ss 
+ Transit Duties and : ar^ 
, Customs. Taggar e se 0 c * 7 o * TA percent. -} 15 percent, . 
“+ Turmeric s = = 9 ~ > -| 5 dito - =| 10 ditto, 
Ditto (tows duty) | - =- e - =- -|.5 ditto »' =| 10> ditto, 
Turpentine - - - - - - «| § dito -^ =} 10 ditta - 
Tutenague - - - - -. T =| 10 ditto -* -[:20 ditto. :. 
ger e "adie a RO a Ra -| 7idito.-'^ =1 15 ditto. 2 
Vermillion - =~ © = = =- =~ #120 ditto = -(|90 dite © 
Verdigris = = = = = = = #/10 ditto > =| 20 ditto. ~ 
Wax ~ e+ 2 2. . 52  «]|10 dito - -130 ditto 
Wax candles ~- =- = o = we -|10 dido -=| 20 dius 
Wines. - .- >» - - ~  -[10 dito:- ^-[290 ditto. 
Wood, of all sorts used in cabinet ‘work 0M 7 4 ditto -. -|38 ditto, 
Woollens - 7 - - -| 6 ditto - -l10 ditto," |. 
Yellow ochre, or goopee mattee  - - „|10 ditto - - 20 ditto. 


$0 ow o FM E o Áo Hi i Im i i GG, SIM se m 


No.2 . 


s) AMET MH s 


TABLE of Drawnacks allowed on the following Goods, imported from the Interior 


of the Country and from Sea, on Exportation from Calcutta by Sea, on British and on ' 
Foreign Bottoms. ; 


. ENUMERATION OF GOODS... «:. -~ |. Oa British Bottoms, |. On Foreign Bottoms, 


Ti 


24 ditto 


Lad "n be 

| Ajwain,orjowaen = = ~ - ee +) a} per cent. ` ` pn 
oe wood =- = 7. 0 c ~ o4[931dito = , . 
Anise, or mowrie, orsonf ^- =- - = *-|ajdito - ` ^ B 
Attah - =. a 7. 7 - o — -[2iditto - 
Awlwod - - - = `a z oa e-[aojdito -` 7 ) 
Bubera = -> + - =- '’e - :-[asjdito - NE MT 
Buckom - - = = - = - -l[lsjdito - e 
Caijeah - = + - = = «©, -|2idito -: AER 
Camphire =- =- =~% = = = «= -[eidito - h 
Cardamums ~ = a >» - ~. “tedditto - . 
Cherayta - - =" = «© = «© «=| @dditto - : 
Cochineal - = = «= *= - a -[e2idito ~ up 
Columbo root - - = =, = «= -.Í[esidito - ` 
Coosum flower - = = = = >a -[eijdito - ^ ` 
Copal, or kuhroba =- .- « - «| '-]jajdito - = 
Coriander, ordhoonias = = + =- «|| @4ditto’ - : 

` Crimdanah - - - = = " ~| additto - oo sun 
Cummin,grjemh ^ - - = «4 = .[eldito - No drawback. 
Dhupia, or coriander -° .- = + .- : [edito a’ paro d 
Dhye flower -° =°- -,- =~ a] additte -` wax f arm 
Dry ginger -0 - - -"- ---|addits '- 

Galbanüm - T0 e ~ ^. '.[2?*ditto - 

Gum arabic -< -< = = . e. .[síditgo -= 

Humh - - - - - . . .lasédito - 

Hursingah flower - ME CNET stan / 

Lac, stick, ivory, shell, caka; aud teed ~ =- «| 2) ditto 

Loadh Ac OE x 

Long pepper and. Lud pepper rat - = =] @dditto 

Mastic - a~ «= «=| @)ditto 

Morinda -~ - ~ Tl "€. > | 24 ditto 

Mowry - ->= + = «a . .-|aijdito 

Mupét - = =" - - - -' «| ahditto- 

Myrubolang =° - -.- - . .[lelidito' 

Myrrh - = = oe - a | af ditto 

Owna = - - - . . . aao j ditto 


Piece-goods, cotton - -= 5 ditto 
‘Ditto. - silk, on exportation to London. only 5 ditto 


Ditto - part! silk, and partly cotton, on ex- ditto 
portation lo Los don ori only "id " 


Sandal wood, red, whita Or, yellow 2 


2 j per cent. 
24 ditto. 
24 dito. — 


- | 2] ditto No drawback. 
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ENUHERATION OF GOODS, 2b ; On British Bottoms, | On Foreign Bottoms, — Appendix, Nor 147. 


Ratesof Exp Export, én 


‘Sappan wood, or buckum wood = = ^« © -f-o 3 ost V allowed in India, 
Senna Sie Mo esi e e € €] ^ aad d Inc drawback, : 
vss i E is $ , oe * " F a ae oe 
A ty flatur '- ep i "s 
itto, Bengal wound, oe f , 
- Ditto, Toshah Jes aia to London 6 dite ^ =| 9% percent. 
Ditto, Chassum, only: Oe at ere : ; 
‘Sonf - - 5. ^ - - p Y a i mi ' ' 
Soonamooky leaf "LU LET ai alte en) ELS à 
Spikenard +. - - e ee « - -[| aj dio -. : 
Storax "- ce e “We om e| 24 dito  - 
Sugar, on exportation to Europe or T Ameria - | 2} dito -fi No drawback, 
Toond flower = -+ > w is. - w 2| ed dito -~ — 
Tuggur ~ - ~ £7 w | 238 dit -if ` "T 
Ugger or aloe wood datas dias m SG OE dito. s 
y i A dicus Ie 
^ ^r i A : $0 Nod 


"TABLE of the Rares of Dury w be levied on the following Goods, imported from the 
Interior of the Country, on Exportation from Cakutta by Sea, on British and Foreign 


Bottoms, 

tes ENUMERATION OF GOODS...  ' ` F Op British Bottoms, | On Foreign Bottoms, 
| irre mm tita INCUN e ROC 

ire orjwain = = « 5 -j| EET TI per cent. i 

A kali LÀ - a “ -» - . “jo m e a 5 ditto. 1 

Alum - a» - - - « E] "|. . » |30 ditto. © 

Ambergri - . i s» - - a - 71 ditto, 

Ditto, imported from Net "E - «© c «| ejpereent - | 74 ditto. 

Anise, or mowrie, or sonf + ~s e ow} eo ~ “. k $ ditto. . ° 

Arsenic, white, red or yellow =- =- 4 wf = - « 110 ditto . 
Assafetida = = «4 -e -.« aj æ - * | 10° ditto, 
Attah re a ^ - | 23 ditto, 
Awlrot = =- « « - - - «| o - - 24 dito. ` 

/Beetlenut - ~ - 9 a vj œ - ~ | 74 ditto. ^ ,. 
Benjamin, imported from. Nepaul - <.> =| 8j dito “- | 7§ ditto ° 
Blankets, country manufactured = += «© ah- -* -i d ditto. > 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul =. + = «| 2j ditto «|| 74 ditto, 
Boots, shoes and slippers + © = «a =f.» ^ -1 i ditto. 

n Borax, country produce =. » 4 "j o " ell B, ditto, 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul += s = a| ah dito ~ | 71 ditto. 
Brass, country produce = ef ww ~ |10 ditto. 
Ditto, imported from Nepaut - 'a + z| 2% ditto œ | 74 ditto. 

`. Brimstone => -= - mut om s| oa p - i ditto. 

|o Puhta => = = e o = 4 sja ja r | 21 ditto. 
Buckum wood = = = ©) e a sj Ææ ;, = | 2ġ ditto, 

` J'Calijeerah s | a eo 7 € aj, a « | 2} ditto. 
Camphire -  - -= =- ~“, ~ >» efie cis - 2j ditto. 

V" Cardamuma =- To m en «s œ nj v - - 2] ditto. 

` Carpets < om mut = < nj- - a j ditto. 

* Cassia, imported from PE epaul « -~ - a| 2j ditto -.| 74 ditto. 
Chanks 4 | = M50 =- a ajo - - | 73 ditto, . 
Cherayta = = «c = © 7 * tie - - | 324 ditto, 
Chowries -' >= =- e.: -~ € | > - = | 5 ditto. : 
Ditto, imported from Nepaal - -` a =| 2} ditto - | 7j ditto. 

. Chucrassey - 2 1.5 5.85] - - - | 71 ditto." . 
Chunam =- o= - =e = a =æ o oce - n ditto. 
Chutta =- = = (= c. om w]e. T -= | 5 ditto. 
Civet, country produce ee = | 73 ditto. 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul = =-  * =| 2j dito -~ H ditto. 

~Cloves, imported from ‘Nepaul = €. e ` =j] aj ditto. =- | 74 ditto. 
Cochineal -  - - = # of = - = j 24 ditto. 

JCocoammt= = + ~ © = * +) - - | 5 ditto. 
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Transit Duties and " 

Custom” C dumboot = -- = =- - > >j- - - | @h per cent, mba 
Coosum flower =- =, =» * = + Sf > © c] 8) dito 
Copalorkuhroba = - 2 = = -|- ~ .- | 38 dite . , 
Copper, country produce + =- + = «j~ M - [19 ditto. 

. Ditto, foporte fh Tony Nepaub - = = sf Rigercent.- | 74 ditto 
Coral -< -= emf œ = jio dito 
“4 Coriander, or dicun. -< 1 > >j = - -lasb- ditto. 
Cotton wool «a >> e. e = - of = - - į 12 annas p'maung 
; " - of 96 aa. weight, 
Cotton © = t] = œ wje = ~~ Td per cont, 
eoa - - *- - -< - - - - -85 ditto, 
Ditto, imported from Nepal =e ~ ~ a » $ 7) ditto, 
Crimdanch .- » = o >» ~ 1-23 ditto. 
~ Cummin, or jeersh - = e: o w œ -= | 28 ditta. 
Dammer ~ - - = * © © «- - [5 dito. 
Dyhe flower > - - «+ - - - - 2i ditta. 
Dry ginger - e = © 2 > >œ - 2j ditto, 
Elephants’ teeth - se > z 71 ditto. 
Embroidered goods and brocades = - ~ a € -~ | 74 ditto, 
obere ods and brocades, imported from ~ 18$ ditto. 
Vizier's or Nopaul territories, d " 
Frankincense, imported from a < 2j dito “+ | 7% ditto. 
Frineag “oe eT >» =. 7 € 53 ditto. 
Dito imported from Vizier’s or Nepaul territories | 93 ditto -.] 7$. ae 
us- >» - ef = - - 5 itto.. 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul dons 270 >f BF dito *- | 7k dito... 
Galbanum = =- © a © - © beo œ Lb. ditto. 
Gum arabic - - © » è efe - - 9j ditto. 
Gunnies and guany bags 0 2 » of = - . [5 ditto. © 
Hog’s-lard - = ~ = = f & dito -]|10 dito. 
Hookah, and hookah snakes. . ~ e = af . = | 7$ ditto. 
Hunh = - - . - = © .|-. a a | 8h dito 
Hursingah ^ - = e - © -. efje c so. | ob dito. 
Jarrel, red or white - =- e - - ef ~ = > [10 ditto. 
ndigo - 07. e. = = «© č sje a - f g` dite. >- 
—Aadigo, from Viziera Haini = ~ 5 «j 3j ditto e P 7% ditto. - 
Iron and manufactured iron, country produce -f -= = e |10 ditto.: 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul «° e  - «f sj ditto - | 74 -dittou 
pa munsee =- -ase 4 == >» ale - - 24 ditto 
Ivory ELEM LZ - - | 7$ ditto, 
Keorah water + > = e €. -j o - - | 73 ditto. 
Ditto, umported from Nepal -~ * = =] 2%} dito e | 7j ditto .. 
Kutc - - “~ č e a aj- ~ ‘.e | § dito. 
Lace, gold and silver =- 8 © 5. a «w]e ° - | &. ditto. 
ather - - - - - - - =| œ - - 6. ditto. 
Lodh = - vt ot > «j= [| $j dito 
Loban or benjamin, country rdue = «+ «| « - - | 7à ditto. 
Ditto, imported from Nepa - `e 52 a| 22 ditto» 7% ditto: 
Lee, pepper, and | long pepper root. 7 = «| » - - | 9j ditto. 
© = ajo - " ditto. 
Ditto, importad from Nepaul ~ 5 5 | 3} ditto - |. ; j ditto. 
Mace, imported pim "Nepaul -~ e 5 «| sj ditto - 7j ditto. 
Mastic - - - - - a » - » ^. ET ditto. 
Matchlocka - - - - a - * - - - .9 rupees each, | 
Minium - e - - - a a .|. =. = [10 percent. 
Mowry -- - = = «© . . .|. - - 2] ditto. 
Munjeet - - - - «= «© © ola è - 2j ditto. 
Musk, country produce = = a . | ww - - | 74 ditto. 
Ditto, imported from Nepist < = ^ «| 834 dito - | 74 ditto. 
, Myrobolans - e e . «wl e * 5 24 ditto. 
Mmh - - - - - . = ef = a. .] sj ditto 
"Nutmegs, imported from Nepal - . e e| a4 dit . itto. 
Oils, aa or animal : > = a o|» à FS s K e 
Ail seeds = - - « . . - - - 7 i ditto.. 
Oil, perfumed or essential soc Cw. Xe» ow] i & - | ah ditto 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul = ~ a «| aj ditto - 74 dito ,- 


* 


"ÉNUMERATION OF GOODS, 


Otter ~. `>.” a 
Ditto, Dur fom Nepal 
Owna | -. . 


Paper, Bengal | "om 


Peoree = $ 
Pepper, black and white . 


Boe 
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"uq w. - 


lo ditto. — 


Piece-goode, cotton, imported from: Vi s i i 
Fi Nepsul territories. - r zou mers or | -a } ditto, 74 ditto, 
v^ Ditto silk (unless exported to London) - 0 Du: 

, e >e c5] 7} ditto. © 
Dive dus imported from Viziera: or Nepaul 2 j ditto. 74 ditto. 
Ditto, partly silk and partly cotton (unless e: red. Fi » " 

to Laon) P : xpo A 74 ditto, 
Ditto, imported ftom Vizier's or Nepaul territories | 9j ditto. 7} ditto, 
Pimento, imported from Nepaul ts. ee =] BB ditto. -> ] ditto 
Pipe staves , |,» -© . = . auja n i ditto, 
Prussian blue C mew; v9 EA oT s - [10 ditto. 
iiid stores -» =l =... s, 5 ditto. 10 ditto. 
. Putchapaut E € E es VE 
De, Jupsried i from Nepaul ->` =- =| ob ditto. a dito 
E oum x. ue bs b ditto. 
Rangamattea, or India md s -a a 10 ditto.. 
_ Raw ex neg i add à 
Ditto, Bengal wound (unless expo to the A 
Ditto, Tushah ~ es of Lua .. P E 71 ditto. 
Ditto, Chassum — ¢ 5 
Raw hides ©. = = 2 te > ees " 
Rose water = 2l a sja a : ion 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul - + 2 el ap dite. 7 } ditto, 
wSaffton - 4 = = p'e ~a efe o 10 ‘ditto. 
Sal ammoniac > =- =- - - = #12. a - | & ditto. 
Salted provisions. =~ =- `= ~ =- =] & ditto — - [10 ditto. 
Sapete ~ e = = = = = ~j >» . 2j ditto. 
Sendal wood, red, white or yelow 2s. sf a - >» | s4dito 
Sappan wood ~ ~ - = S - = | 24 ditto. 
Saultimber e = = = e ef] æ -a 10 ditto. 
Seesootimbee «€ = ~, * © * »j œ . 10 ditto. , 
Senna =- > = = >œ = ejf» oe. ~ | af ditto 
‘Setrevjees- ~ e> a 8 oe) ew - >» ? diuo. 
Shewla 4 = ‘© =- ‘= eja sa |10 ditto, 
Shields =- © = = = - * oja - | 4 annas each.’ 
Sitsol. , e Me e ef =, = | 7h percent. 
Soap S E 05 € íà|- - - As 
‘Bon! + - - - ~ - LE ~ - 2 į ditto. 
Soojiemattee =- =- =~ - = >» =j- " - |. 6 ditto 
Soonamooky leaf LEAL - D - 2 į ditto. 
Soondry timber = =-  - -~ > - | 10 ditto. 
` Spikenard «` ^ | 24 ditto. 
Steel and manufactured steel, country produce - 10 ditto.« 
» Ditto, imported from Nepaul . = .- 7} ditto.. 
‘Stone plates ^-^ soe - e, e - 5 ditto, 
Storax ~ - 4 j ditto. 
Sugar, unless "Y to Europe c or America o. 5. ditto. 
fe Be zw 10 ditto. 


Sulphur, = - = ~ 
Swords «= - © - 


Tallow and tallow candles - 
` "Tape, country manufactura. = 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul 


Taiz-paut, imported from Nepaul« + = = 


Thread, country maufacture 


Ditto, importe 
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from Vizier's ot Nepaul territories 


1 rupee each. 


ae m y j ditto. 
: i ditto, 
ri ditto, 
7 j ditto. 
74 ditto. 


- - - - 


-~ - - - 


æa . . - 
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Thread, gold and silver — « E vvv EIS mn d percent. 
Tincal country produce e e° = wm - -e.f s ditto. - 
Ditto, imported from Nepaul =- = e œ 


a § percent, - | 7 j ditto, 


Tissues, gold and silver + ~- ~ = © 5 ditto, | 
Toan o c] I oc "23 ditto, ^^ 
Toond flower . - oye E 2 a ef ue Ta 3 ditto, [T 
Tooti,orvitriol — - = - = - - [25 ditte 
Tggr - - - 2 coz 7 7 | 2i ditto. . 
Ugger, or aloe wood = = ^45 e i>e Le ditto. - ’ 
Vermillion s: = = a s, oenen e io- ditto, . 
Verdigris ~ = - = 2 s “> 10 ditto, i: 
Vidre ware - © = č a > č œi ox 7 1 ditto, $ 
Waxe e oem s m pe. 10 ditto, 

Wax candes © = - - * - - 10. ditto. 
Woollens, country manufacture = + = o>, `g ditto, 

Ditto, imported from Nepaul - = = - 7 į ditto. 


Yellow ochre, orgoopee mattea 'e = <= o to f ditti n 
e A Sen ar . ` oor E one Pr 


y 
uod on Poe 098 gne e I 
r 


D 
‘ 


i REGULATION 1.1812. : 5.7055: 5 pred 
CAE Uu T. tpeWataut iag teg ee fuo nan d 
“Im. Duties shall be levied et the following rates on cotton, in its cleaned and uncleaned: , 


' state respectively: =~ 


B cleaned state (as at present), 12 annas per maund of 96 Calcutta sicc 
weight. a ` a UNE Ea eo 
bie uncleaned state, or in the pod, four annas per maund.of 96 Calcutta sicca | 
weight, ` E eo ce m cm: m ums m WAV no. Ces 
IV. The above is not intended to comprehend the produce of the seemul tree (bombax): 2s 
which is not to be subject to any duty, > 7. 7 7 ma 0c nus iui 
` V. With the exception of raw filature silk, and Bengal wound silk (the duties of which 
shall be levied in the mode already established), a duty shall be levied on all other sorts of :' 
raw silk, at the rate of 7 § percent. ad valorem. This rule, of course, supersedes the prow ' 
vision contained in clause 1, section 12, Regulation IX; 1810, respecting the duty on the '' . 
sorts of raw silk denominated tushah and chassum.. | -. +. srg Pob. epe ee EA 
vi. A duty shall be levied on tin and tutenague, at the rate of 10 per cent, ad valorem 
on importation, instead of at the fixed valuation specified in section 12, Regulation IX; : 
1810. 7 Va. DUO ME ITE E 
VIL A duty shall be levied on the importation ‘by sea of copper and brass, whether in. 
a wrought or unwrought stafe, at the rate of 10 per cent. ad valorem. : A duty shell also be 
levied at the same rate, on the importation by land of copper and brass in an unwrought ` 
state. '^ - . ~ ^ ^ - " m PRICES EET eon gt 


[ 


i 


[ 


VIII. Copper ‘and brass imported from Nepaul, whether wrought or unwrought, will cond i 
tinue subject to the rate of duty already established ; viz. 2 4 per cent:, to be levied, however, 


Y 


ad valorem, instead of at the fixed valuation specified in section 12, Regulation 1X. 1810. ; |. 

IX. Tobacco imported by sea into the port of Chittagong, shall be subject to a duty of 
10 per cent. ad valorem, at the custom-house at Chittagong. © 0g 00 Tess rece CrS 
l UMS TU RU M E Dee Ur eros i 


- - - r n E 


REGULATION XlL 1813. ©, ` 


HI, A purty shall be levied on all coin or bullion exported from Calcutta, Chittagong or 
Balasore, either to America or Europe, at the rate of 3 percent. if exported in British’ 
vessels, and of 6 per cent. if exported on foreign bottoms; provided, however, that nothing 
contained in the present or in any former Regulation, shall be construed to authorize the 
collection of any duty on the exportation of eoin or bullion to any other places, excepting 
Europe and America, as aforesaid, $ HE" NE . A 


j * ý 
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t 
l ; T 
essei sid es i bocca va iin i e he "serio Sette gages E ; Appendix, No, 147. 
nA Vp hs ados HE 

He i | Ratesof Export, &c, 
E T IL-BENGAL ||... .) di. alloned in lodi. 
: rade m toe LR PERR Uu ata quod ia Mons ag : 

estt 3 € fasst vl nd ac Uv es RIT deest tétge T i ^ 

)—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of Town Durres collected in all Towns... ~. 


. under the ‘Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, specifying the Name of each 3 


Town, in the Year 1813... - P ^ ` i NE IMEEM 
m . "d ‘ i " s` 


L 


areas a ae i " At * ag) $ + i e ^ Be ra * TE 
A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the-RaTzs of Town Duties collected in ell Towns `: 


l „under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, specifying the Name of each . : 
Town, in the Year 1828-29, ot latest period. : P! ” | : p cod a ; 
Aesi "E E ~ Ws E: b ides ei x 


CU. DO. REGULATION X. 1810 77 00008 0 0 
MER AN s tps gs opm UE us Ne cs V PR, CR UES prb o ode Sup 
JL. First. From and after the. promulgation of this Regulation, a town duty shall: 
levied at the rates and on the articles specified in this section (subject to the modifi- 

ions contained in clause 53d), on the importation of those articles for sale, store ot. - 
‘sumption, into the cities and towns hereunder mentioned; viz. the cities of Calcutta, . 
nares, Moorshedabad, Patna, Dacca, Agra, Furruckabad, Allahabad, and Bareilly; and =, 
s» towns of Midnapore, Burdwan, Hooghly, Kishenagur, Jessore, Nattore, Dinagepore, 
milla, Islamabad, Nusseerabad, Rungpore, Poornea, Sylhet, Boglepore, Mozzufferpore, ` 
upra, Arra, Gya, Mirzapore, Goruckpore, Banda, Cawnpore, Myneporee-Coel, Mora» 


bad and Meerut. . | LA STR T 
s ! Enumeration of Articles, ' Rear I A Duca Rates of Duty. poari, i a 
ain j viz, rice (whether cleaned or in the | 2 à per cent., to be levied in the modes pre- 
husk), wheat and barley. pd scribed in clause 2d, section 10. D 
wl, gram and þaote ^ « e. æ j,»|6perceent | |; 7. a 
Land oilseeds” «7. ^ S57. TE | 6 per centes o5, $75 0015007 !; 


gar, wet or dry, including jaggree and | 5 per cernit. ^ ^" ^ ' 
molasses oo tV nn eM Saale PES? lc. 
lo percent. | 5 ^4. € ] fct Pu 


nope 


ee, om iom * - : 
bacco, s; eua emote | 10 per Cente -o oe ou, e ; 
'etle-nut ii: pom eO f B percente, ss oos o d, 

wmerie = » 9; . +1 5 percent.. BU ptas M 
iareoal = - +. = | B pet cent, to be levied on importation into 
eof aTe i lena Lo the city of Calcutta only, 35 y n 
rewood- ^: the Sad 3^ S [ g pet cent, to be levied on importation into: 


. the city of Calcutta only. — ‘ 


Bk ie ply Sec gt, GE plas tebe ty fe o t cg ee or Mg ; : a 
Second, "From and after the promulgatiod of this Regulation, a duty shall be levied on” 
ie importation of ealt, not being salt purchased at the Company’s sales at Calcutta, into, ~ 
ie city of Benares, and into the towns of Agra, Furruckabad, Allahabad, Bareilly, 
lirzapore, Goruckpore, Banda, Cawnpore,, Myneporee-Coel, Moradabad and Meerut, at 

pe MB ed LL MEE xv i HEP 


ie following rates; (°° — M EA : a 
in Lahore salt '^- y » ^. ^ 2| »Topeepermaund, 9 500 "x 
Sambar ditto, Doodawnee ditto, ~ + | 8annas;- ditto, | eor a 5 ot, 
Balumba ditto, Salumba ditto, Furrah | 4 ditto.. ~ ditto. 0... EET 
ditto, Boraree ditto, and any other f |- -0 0 So‘ : l ` 

' aort of alimentary salt; excepting, as} 5 ode m Lie 


. above stated, that purchased at, the 
~ Company's sales at Calcutta ^77. 5p 


t 
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Transit Duties and 
© Customs. * 


(7.—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of ExronT and Import. Customs and 
Drawsacxs at the several Porta and Places under the Presidency of . Fort 

William in Bengal, in the Year 1828-29, or latest period. — ^ — 7 — ^ 7. 

A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rarxs of ImzAND Transit and Frontier 
Dvrixs in all Places under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the 
Year 1828-29, or latest period. ` : 


j »" 
Ta armaque quo arr ratae 


` 
rhe 


REGULATION VI. 1814. 

II. Ux prx clause 1, section 12, Regulation IX. 1810, a duty of 2 j per cent. is leviable 

on indigo, the produce of the dominions of his Excellency the Nawaub Vizier, on ita ex- 
portation by sea, There being reason, however, to believe, that ou the exportation by sea 
of indigo manufactured in the Vizier'a territories, the payment of the prescribed duty hag 
been evaded by the exporters withholding their rowannahs, and declaring that it is the pro- 
duce of the territories of the British Government, it is hereby declared that all indigo which 
may be intended for exportation by sea, and for which the rowannahs may not be pro- 
duced by the exporters, shall be deemed and taken to be the manufacture of the Vizier's 
dominions, and shall be subject to the payment of the duty of 2 § per cent, established on 
the exportation of all indigo of that description, if it be exported on British bottoms, and of 
7} pet cent. if it be exported on foreign bottoms. ` fea i 
° Iv. Second, Goods imported into the late foreign factories from the interior of the country, 
. 80 long as those places shall continue on their present footing, shall bo subject only to the 
same rate of duty as goods exported from Calcutta on British bottoms, . a 


B * E [oM 


^ 


. REGULATION XV. 1804,.. ^ 


A Recctation to make certain Alterations in the Rares of Dury charged, and 
Dzaaw»Acxs allowed, on Goods Imported or Prod by Sea at the Port of Calcutta, or 
any other Place within the Territories immediately subordinate to the Presidency of Fort 
William; and to amend and consolidate the Rules in force relative to such Duties and 
Drawbacks. Passed by the Governor-general in. Council on the. 14th July 1825, cot- 
responding with the 32d Assaur 1232, Bengal Era; the 14th Sawun 1232 Fusly; the 1st 
Sawan 1922. Willaity; the 13th Sawun 1882 Sumbut; and the 26th. Zekaada 1240 


Ud 


Higeree. 


WusREAS in.pursuance of a treaty recently concluded between the British Govern- 
ment and the Government of the Netherlands, it has become necessary to alter the rates of 
duty chargeable on goods imported and exported on foreign bottoms: and whereas it has 
also appeared to be expedient to reduce, in. certain cases, the duties now levied or re- 
tained on gooda imported and exported on British bottoms; and whereas it will essentially 
promote the public convenience, to consolidate and simplify the existing rules (modified . 
38 aforesaid) relative to the duties and drawbacks. ta. be. charged or allowed on imports and | 
exporta by sea, the following rules have been enacted, to be in force from the day of their 
promulgation. 


11, First, Such parts of the rules contained in Regulation IX, 1810, Regulation IIG 
1811, Regulation XIL 1813, Regulation IV. 1815, Regulations XV. XVI. and XXI. 
1817, Regulation V. 1820, and Regulation V, 1823, as have reference to the rate of duty to : 
be levied, or the drawback to be allowed, on goods imported or exported by sea at Calcutta 
or any other port or place within the territories mediately subordinate to the presidency 
of Fort William,are hereby rescinded, poets ee 


Second. Regulation X. 1816, is also hereby rescinded. . 


Third. The several provisions which were rescinded or modified by the roles above- 


erac hee to be respectively rescinded or modified, as before the enactment 


III. First. Goods imported by sea into Calcutta, or any other port or place belongin 
to the presidency of Fort William, on British or on freien falas shall be iecur 
subject to the duties specified in the Schedule, No. 1, annexed to this Regulation, with the 
exceptions therein stated. Provided, however, that the rules contained in section 5, Regula- 
tion XXI. 1817, shall still be applicable to goods which may be originally imported by sea on 

^. a British 


* E] 
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and shall afterwards be re-exported to Colcut y of any'port immediately dependent on this Appendix, No. 147 


presidency- . SL T . — 
Second. Goods imported by sea as aforesaid, and charged with an import duty under the Ratasof Export, de 


above gule, shall, on re-exportation, be allowed a drawback at the several rates specified i 
the Schedule, No. 2, annexed to this Regulation: and no dr i Tits shall 
` be’ granted, excepting as therein specifically allowed. " » ` mwbuck of import ni shal 
^ Third, Articles, the produce or manufacture of Calcutta, of of the interior of the 
shall, on exportation by sea, be respectively passed free, or subjected to duty, or allowed 
` & drawback, according to- the directions contained in the Schedule, No. 3, annexed to this 
Regulation; and the said Schedule, together with those mentioned in the two preceding 
clauses, shall be and be considered a part of this Regulation. : E 
200. sous. REGULATION XVE 1899 00000507 
_ TL. Section z, Regulation XVIL e$1810,i& hereby rescinded. © 9 EE 
^. TII. First. Prom ond after the date of the promulgation of this Regulation, duties of c 
. toms at. the following tatew shall be levied om all Noida salt, noi being salt purchased 
at the Company's public sales, when imported into, or in transit th 
British. territories wreatward of Behan. | P TN " pe rough n part of the 
“On Lahoree salt. - = = . 
Saumer, ditto «a = =~. E 
| Doodwang ^ 5-7 dite 


On all other kinds of salt’ - -o 
è E QU Pua 


"M Dos Socr Doc E 
'^ TiOne rupee 8 annes per maundof 40 see ..—— | 
i -and 80 sicca weight to the seer, ^ T, j 
7 a One rupee per maund of ditto, - f 
"Second, Provided, however, that selt now in transit, under -rowannahs,, or otherwise / — 
covered: by rowannabs, shall be allowed to pass free under the same to the consumer; and ..7 
` thé additianal duty imposed by thie and the following section of thie Regulation, shall ot^ , - 
be levied thereon, unless the salt, being covered by rowannahs within the provinces. and ^ 
districts west of Benares, be brought or attempted to be brought into the last-named pro- 
vince, after the date when. the additional duty shall be leviable therein, s i . 
IV. In addition to the duties specified in clause 1st of the preceding section, there shall , 
be levied from and after the date of the promulgation of this Regulation, on all alimentary ^ - 
salt, not. being salt purchased at tbe Company's public sales, on the game passing out of the. 
Allahabad: district. into Benares, or otherwise entering the province of Benares, & further 
- duty: at the rate ef 1 rupee per maund of 40 seers, and Bo sicca weight to the seers © ° 
;. VUIL- The town duty imposed by the existing Regulatioia upon alimentary salt, imported, 
for consumption into. the cities of Benares, Mirzapore and /Ghazeepore, is hereby remitted 5 
and salt duly covered by rowannahs, certifyin payment of the consolidated duty above pre» 
scribed, shall. pass for consumption, free of all rther charge, into any city or place within — 
the province of Benare. ...—. , o. lyon f ‘ Don po L 
-. TX- Alimentary salt entering the Gornckpore district from Oude, or from any other quarter, — / 
not being salt purchased at the Company's public sales, or salt protected by rówannahe, ` 
duly granted for the. Benares province, shall be subject to the duty prescribed in clause 1, , 
section, 3,.of this Regulation, and to the futher duty prescribed for the Benares province, in — 
section 4, of this Regulation, which section, with following. rules, relating to the levy of the ; 
said extra duty, is hereby declared applicable to the district of Goruckpore as to other dise | 
tricts of the Benares province, |... p + DENM 
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< (BLA SCHEDULE, exhibiting the: Rares of Exrons and Import Custoxs and 
^o Deawsaces at the several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Fort * 
> St. George, in the Year 1813- MEE ` EE 


^ 


~> EGULATION IL 1813. - TL ME 
Il. Second. Duties, under the denomination of Government clistoms,. shall be levied ow 
- all articles (except as hereinafter excepted) imported by sea at Madras, from ports not under 
this presidency, on. British vessels, or on vessels belonging to native inhabitants of the 
British territories, or to subjects of the native powers of Asia, at the rate of 8 per cent. oft 
the value of such articles, computed at the tariff prices. 
ET ) Third. 
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Third. Duties, under the denomination of Government customs, shall be ‘levied on alk 
Ded) imported by sea at Madras, on vessels of the 

above description, from ports or places ander the presidency of* Fort St. George, at the 
rate of 8 per cent. on the value of such articles, computed at the tariff prices, but 
“the certificate of-export duty paid at the subordinate ports shall be ‘received in part 
payment, : i E S ew "I 
, Fourth. Piéce-goods imported by sea into Madras, for the use of the place, usually 


classed under the term puttanatiram, which shall exceed in value 20 pagodas per corge, 


shall be subject to a duty of 2 per tent. in addition to the duty prescribed in clause 3. | s. 
III. Cotton, on importation by sea into Madras, shall not be subject to the payment of 


` any duty whatever. : 3 


IV. Grain of all descriptions imported by sea at Madras, from ports and places under 
the presidency of Fort St, George, is hereby declared to be exempt from the duty specified 
in Regulation XIV. 1808, and shall henceforward be subject only to an export duty of 3 per 
cent. at the subordinate ports. ` SEO MEM 

V. Second, The duties leviable on betel, tobacco, ganja, bang, goodauk, opium and 
betel-nut, imported by sea into Madras, shall be the same as the duties provided by Regu- 
lation rrr. to'be levied on the importation of those articles into Madras by land. © < 7 

Third. Areca nut, classed under the term kottepauka, or * raw nuts,” shall, on importa- 
tion at Madras, be charged with duty at the same general rate as other articles, viz. 8 per 
cent, NT vou " ^ : MEE Rm 

vi. First. Importers of goods from ports or places not under the presidency of Fort 


St. George, declared at the time to be intended for re-exportation, shall nevertheless be re- : 


quired to deposit the amount of the duty prescribed by this Regulation. ‘ae? 

Second. Goods imported expressly for re-exportation, deflared as such according to the. 
provision of the preceding section shall, on re-exportation, be allowed a drawback of two- 
thirds of the amount of duty deposited on importation, Subject, however, to the following 
provision: ' pe GR V ; ES 

Third. That they shall be re-exported within six calendar months from the date of im- 
portation, and regularly passed through the custom-house, and included in’ the manifest of 
the export cargo. j san diCK sd ee Uae e F 

Fourth. No drawback shall be allowed on the re-exportation of articles imported, forming 
only a part of the package in which they were imported, or on any package that may not 
be entire as imported. us Pac ? ; td 
- VII. A drawback of 3 per cent. on a fixed valuation of 204 Pagodas, 26 fanams and 15 
¢ash per candy, shall be allowed on all indigo exported for Europe on British vessels 
that may be proved by the production of certificate to have previously paid the general 
inland duty of 5 per cent. as well as the sea duty of 3 percent, at any of the subordinate 
ports, or the additional 3 per cent. duty leviable on importation by land at Madras; it being 
intended, and it is hereby declared, that indigo so exported shall be liable to a duty of 5 per 


cent. only in the aggregate, at the valuation above stated. . 

' VITL No export duty shall be levied on goods exported from Madras on British vessels, 
or on vessels belonging to native inhabitants of the British territories in India, or to 
subjects of the native powers in Asia, excepting the duty specified, in the section fol- 
lowing. . : , 

` rx. Cotton exported from Madres on British vessels, ‘shall be Hable to a duty of 8 per 
cent, on a valuation of go pagodas per,candy of 500 lbs., unless it shall be proved, 
x a production of a certificate, to s already paid duty, under section 10 of this 

gulation. 2 i : 


X. Second. Goode imported at any of the subordinate ports on British vessels, ron 


vessels belonging go (lie natives of any of the British dependencies in India, or to subjects 
of the native powers of Asia, from ports or places not subject to the Presidency of Fort St. 
George, shall be liable to a duty of 8 per cent. on the value of such articles, computed at the 
tariff prices. : D REM. 
Third. Goods imported at any of the subordinate ports on vessels of the above descrip- 
tion, from ports subject to the Presidency of Fort St. George, shall be exempt from the 


import duty of 8 per cent. on the production of a certificate showing that sea-duty, whether ` 


export or import, has been once levied on such goods, ` . > 
Fourth. No import duty shall be levied on cotton,” St . 


XL Second, An export duty, at the rate of 8 per cent, shall be levied on the value of all 
goods and merchandize exported from any of the subordinate ports, on British vessels, or on 
vessels belonging to natives of the British settlements in €ndia, or to subjects of the native 
powers of Asia, . un 


Third. The certificate of the payment of the general inland duty shall be received in part . 


payment of the duties prescribed in the preceding clause. 


XII. Cotton exported from subordinate ports shall be liable to the samé duty as is pre- ^ 
scribed in section g of this Regulation, to be levied on its exportation by sea from Madras. 


ó 
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v. First. Goons imported er exported on foreign bottoms shall be subject tod bl 
-amount of the duties payable on goods imported or exported on British bata: anes Mig 


"= Second. On’ this principle “goods imported ‘al Madras on’ vessels of foreig Eu 

, America, or at, any of the ports subordinate thereto, shall be liabl A date ok 48 ca 
* cent, on the value of the goods, according to the tarif, E sí ve ; s ay y ^ m 
4 Third, Goods exported front the. ert ef Madr : i | abate dante 

, shall be liable to a dus of 8 per cente edid B = rdc D o ee EN 
1 Fourth, Goods’ exportedeftom the out-ports gubotdínaté to this resid ney shall be liabl 
fo a duty of 16 per cent. on the value of such good, according b he toi of the port; 
ee the certificate of the general inland duty having been paid shall be received in part 


1 "on 
! hoe ot v 


Fifth, That part of section 50.. Regulation 1%. 1803, which authorizes the eollcator of . 


- customs to levy, for his owñ benefit, & fee of one pagoda per bale, on piece-goods: im- 
portes or exported om foreign vessels, is«reacinded, and it ig hereby declared, that the 
, double duty herein provided for shall exempt. the. importe and exports on vessels of foreign 
` Europe or America from this additional demand. . , . cae 
., VL. First, Section 19, Regulation £1, 1803, is hereby rescinded. 
'* Second, Goods 'transhipped in the roads of Madras, and of the subordinate ports, from 
one vessel to another, being vessels of foreign Europe of America, shall be charged with 
duties at the same rate as if the goods had been imported ;. provided, however, as the 
~ operation of*this rule may, ‘under particular circumstances, prove oppressive, that the col- 
- lectors of customs shall be at liberty, should they see fit, to suspend: the execution of it, 
and to report ihe reasong theteof for the information and orders of the Board of Trade. 
Ik, Raw hides exported on foreign European or American vessels from Madras, or any 
of the ports subordinate thereto, shall be charged with a duty of 8 pagodas per100. , —, 


<: VIEL [n consequence of the treaty between His Britannie Majesty and His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of Honea, bearing date the 19th February 1810, goods imported 
‘or exported on Portuguese vessels are hereby declared exempt from the rules prescribed 
‘in the foregoing sections; and all goods imported or exported om Portuguese vessels shall « 
be D in ell respeots to the same duties as are levied on imports and exports on British 
wessels. > a IE SS dU Mt M 


á n 
^ E 


DNE , REGULATION L1813. . > ZEE oe 
< IL First. Aut spirituous liquors manufactured, to the Eastward of the Cape of Good 
: Hope shall, on importation by sea into Madras, in addition to the general duty of 8 per 
cent. be charged with a. particular import duty not exceeding 150 pagodas: per leaguer) 
the actual rate at which this duty shall be collected, (provided always that it in no case 
exceett the amount here mentioned) shall b: decente from time to tpi by the Governor 
in Council, © = 5 5 077 UEM 


i PAP aoe . »n 


. V, First. A drawback of the particular import duty, that is to say, of the whole import 

duty, with the exception of the general import duty of 8 per cent., shall be allowed on the 
"ze-exportation of all liquors manufactured to the Putri] of the Cape of Good Hope, by 

` fea’ or land, provided the liquor so re-exported shall be found, on comparison with the 
register to be kept as prescribed by section 3, to correspond in proof and quality with the 
entry made at the date of its importation. ` ; , ; : 


^c TX. All spirituous liquors, whether of foreign or home manufacture, imported by land into 
Madras, shall be liable to the payment at the land custom-house of the general duty of 
, 8 per cent, and fo the further, duties herein provided for, as well as to all the rules 
iud ‘regulations to which spirituous liquors imported by sea are herein declared to be 
. subject. Dod me al M A C f : 
E ruote. Dr um li SN 
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Transit Duties and 
Castoms. + 


(9.) -A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of Intanp Transit and Frontier 
Duties in all Places under the Presidency. of Fort St. George, in the 
Year 2823. - 


REGULATION I. 1812. 


vi. First. Tug general inland duty prescribed by thìs Regulation shall be levied at the 
rate of 5 percent, on the goods and merchandize enumerated in the tariff, and no duty shall 
be levied except on articles so enumerated. : DAMM 21. 


Second. Attested lists of the description of goods and merchandize liable to duty under 
this Regulation shall be affixed, for public information, at the principal eutcherry of the 
collectors respectively, and at the several chokies throughout each district, Dua 


virt. The general inland duty shall be payable once only, and the certificate of the first 
payment shall pass the goods by land throughout the territories under this presidency, ex- 
cept into the limits of the town of Madras; ot into the provinces of Canara and Malabar. 
In the former case they are declared liable to the further duty prescribed by Regulation YIT. 
and in the latter to the duty prescribed under the special rules hereinafter enacted for the 
collection of duty in the provinces above-mentioned. "^ '' ^: Vo iss ha 


IX. First. Goods or merchandize, having paid the general inland duty, shall be allowed 
to pass the frontier by land into the territories of native powers, free of further demand, on 
the production and delivery of the certificate granted for the first payment. _ À 


Second. Goods passing by land from the Company’s territories -into the settlements of 
foreign European nations, or vice versá from such settlements into the Company's terri= 
tories, shall be subject to the same duty to which they would have been liable if they had. 
been exported or imported on foreign vessels by sea. ` p. 


X. Goods imported by the land frontier. from the territoriés of native powers, shall pay 
the general inland duty at the rate of § per cent., as provided by this Regulation, at the 
frontier chokey, and the certificate granted for such payment shall pass the foods free, in 
like manner and under the same exceptions as if they had been manufactured or produced 
sin the territories subject to this presidency. ... ; 


a og EN bs - 


XI. The general inland duty prescribed by this Regulation is hereby declared separate 
and distinct from the duty directed to be levied under section 9,. Regulation II. ; and goods 
or merchandize, having paid the general inland duty, shall nevertheless, if exported by sea, 
be liable to the duty provided for in the section above quoted. ` 2 


: XII. Goods and merchandize imported by sea, on which the duty provided for in sec- 
tions 2 and 8, of Regulation IL, and in section 4, of Regulation IV. Pas been paid; shall, 
on tho production of a certificate to that effect, pass throughout the territories under thig 
presidency, or across the frontier into the territories of native powers, without further 
emand. . 


XII. First. The provisions of this Regulation are hereby extended to Canara and Ma- 
labar, under the rules contained in the following clauses of. this section. f . 


Second. The duty denominated hawlut duty, shall continue to be levied in the province of 
Canara on pepper, betel-nut, cardamums and sandal wood; the rate of this duty shall be ` 
determined by the collector, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, subject to the con 
firmation of the Governor in Council, - 


Third. Salt imported into the province of Canara, under the provisions of section 9, Re- 
gulation I. a. p. 1805, from the territory of Goa, ehall be liable to a duty, the rate of which 
shall be determined in the manner prescribed in the preceding clause. Test. cw 


Fourth. The exemption prescribed in section 8, in favour of goods that have once paid 
the general inland duty, shall exempt goods imported into Canara and Malabar to the’ 
extent only of the sums specified on the rowannahs, and they shall be liable to a further 
demand of 5 per cent. on the difference between the tariff of those provinces, and that of 
the place where the duty was first paid. ` : l E p 


XIV. First, Cotton and cotton thread are hereby declared exempt from the duty pre- 
scribed in this Regulation, excepting on exportation by the land frontier to the territories 
of native powers, or to the settlements of foreign European nations. . In the former case 
they shall be charged with the aggregate duty of 8 per cent., and in the latter case with the 
same duty to which they would be liable if exported on foreign vessels by sea. Pto 


_ Second. Grain of all kinds shall also be exempt from the duty prescribed in thia Regula- 
tion, excepting on exportation by the land frontier, or inte the settlements of foreign - 
European nations, in which case it shall be charged with a duty of 3 per cent. on the tariff 
price —. ' : uc 

Third. Articles of European import, sold at the Company's sales, shall pass free, 
on the production of a certificate to that effect; also goods, the property of the Honourable 

Company, on the production of a certificate from the proper officer, ' 
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Q0. yA SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares ‘of Imponr and Export Customs and - 
* Drawsacxs at the several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Fort 
St. George, in the Year, 1828-29, : or latest period. 


s, ^ SCHEDULE, exhibiting ‘the Rites ‘of INLAND TRANSIT and FRONTIER 


ut Duties in all Places “under the Presidency of Fort St. George, i in | the Year 
1828-29, or latest period, NE 
: Vee ya, r 
poii REGULATION 1v. ‘ 1819. 


' 1 


"Us Goons imported from or exported to any foreign) Europ ean settlements adjoinin P 
the territories subject to the Presidency of Fort St. bri vessels under inis or 
Asiatic colours, shall be liable to the same duty as if the goods had been imported or 
exported on veasels under foreign colours, n os 


* 


4 DO UR e dae m t SLT ue 


ehe abe icut REGULATION VIL. 189., MES 
lai ua = N e l , » a . 4. Toble,. No, Ll. 2i MD NT p 
TABLE of the Dvrixs levied on m Articles, the Prodüce or Manufacture of the United 
` Kingdom, or of Foreign Europe, imported from the United Kingdom on Vessels trading 
“under the Provisions of the Acts for regulating the ` Direct and Circuitous Trade 
` between the United Kingdom and India, 


om. on ela i PEN 
NM e eel ca] b € 109 2c tno tim if et ` The Produce ` 1>: The Produce. — 
penis. s. ENUMERATION OF GOODS.” 5775 ~U | er Manufacture of the | or Manufactare of . 
, Í TERN E a DOLG L Ciy a fa United Kingdom. : : . Foreign Europe. © 


no duty. «=: -] 6 percent.» .. 
3d percent; > | ditto: - : 


Doo ossis 


‘Anchors and gropnels Decimo mus m. 
` Articles for wearing apparel, not of woollen manu- 
facture. D 
Beads m noa Ut. Tus TU 
Bers - 2.70.77 E 
> Bellows ory p 0.7 7o s s 
a Bird shot. oot: 
Blacking and brushes 7 = 92504 će esr. |a d percent, ‘=| 5 ditto. 
Blankets —- /- /- 7 -50- - o e fno duty - "=| § ditto. 
Blotks of sorts - +. 7. Mae = =| ditto [T€ Taji dito. 
: Bottles, empty Lo es m ee pe | aR per cent”. + 5 ditto, 
| Boxes, pump 0.90700 07 2 woo. = | no duty, 2.4716 ditto. | . 
Brass work and ware = a DIE dito c. <1. = [5 ditto. ... 
Broad cloth C7 = Se .U as ef ditto ^, -^ 218 ditto, 
Braziery aes ditto. eee E: ditto. 
Buntin oe sot oom s tous uon] ditte. mu E 5 ditto. 
; Cambletg ?- 10 2007 et sess | ditto, 2s 7 |g ditto, 
` Canes und rattans N E MEL € €. 2j percent, = j § ditto. 
Canvass = 007 750.007. 00767 DT no duty LU 5 ditto. 
, Capstern furniture - st. Tease = | ditto T 5 ditto, 
Carriages and conveyances =, =, | | 2] per ‘cent... ~ | 5 ditto.. 
* Carpets of woollen manufacture: = < ies S s! e] no duty ~~ 5 ditto. 
Chalk -e o m s - = = | 2ġ percent. 5 ditto. 


"Channel work fot ships ^- 4 ^ -" T. 7|no duty^ - 5 ditto. ` 


«| 2h ditto -. = | 6 ditto." * 
: 2} ditto’ - B ditto. — 

. = | no duty. t a 5 ditto. 

cae | ditto, + =. x 5 ditto. | 


135—111. d ‘gba Sob o or os c5 1^7 * continued) 
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Appendix, No. 147, ENUMERATION OF GOODS. or Manufacture of the | ` or Manufacture of 
AM DUE "T : United Kingdom. . Foreign Europa. 
Customs. , 
Clocks = » - © ç œ e» v» . «| noduty + «| g percent. 
Coals ©. s € « w nlg ee cent. ~ | 5 ditto. 
Cofinfumtue - =- =- = = = «| poduty « «jg ditto. 
Compasses, azimuth, hanging and steering - ~] ditto — - — -|5 ditto. 
Confectionery and sweatmeats = =  - of 3 wi cent, œ] § ditto, 
Copper of every description - ~= =` -|noduy » «1 § ditto. 
Copper pumps + - E » ~ - -F ditto - * | 5 ditto. 
Copper rings - - - - - - -| ditte - » | 5 ditto. 
Coral - =- -= = = © = =] ditto - -16 ditto. 
Cordage - - ~ - - * » ^» |. ditto - - | 5 ditto. 
Corks $^ dw ow 9 > " ~ «| 2 percent, ~ fg ditto. 
Cotton; screws, iron ~ = =~ {~ » wf na diy -  -| 5 ditto, 
Cotton yarn and thread += + «+ ~ --lesjpercen. - | § ditto. ~ ° 
Chrystal ware = = = » = - .[sjdtt = -|5dito | 
Cut ery - - ~ ` -ow + . =] no duty - “I 8 ditto, ; 
Cyder and perry - = c c cjsápeemt =] ditto 
Deals of sorts - - - - - - ~ | no duty - LE. ditto. .. 
Earthenware =- ~ - + - « -.[|a24Bpereent. -|5 ditto. 
Eatables - - - " ~ - -~ ~1@ i Jito - - , ditto. 
gravings T0 7 €, -  .[24dito - -i5 ditto- 
Figure heads =- = +, = - =- «|noduty - -f5 ditto. 
Filtering stones - =- = `= = a  «.j|sjpercent -|5 ditto. 
Flint stones - 5 7 5 = `œ .|$jdito - =] g ditto. 
Fire and garden engines ~ = + .« .-|moduty =- «| § ditto. | 
Purniture, household - 6 e - ©  .|*jpercent «| § ditto, 
Glasa and glass warg of every description = «| a§ ditto ^ | 5 ditto. 
Gold and silver lace - = =` =  - -.|sjdito e. »|5 ditto, 
Gold leaf - - = - - = . '".|nmo duty -  -|5 ditto. 
Guernsey shirts + a = = «+ ^. «=| ditto -  -}5 ditto - 
Guns and pistols s = 5 = = «=| ditto - - | «16 ditto. . 
Gunpowder =- ~ - © - . el pg percent. «| § ditto. 
Hammers, hatchets and saws ~ = = — -|modoy -. -|5 ditto. 
Hawse-rollers +e = - - a 4 «| ditt a « 5 ditto. 
Hose, woollen - - - - - .- «| ditto ~ =| 5 ditto. 
Jewellry - - - - - - - «| ditto - -|gdito. 
lon- > e 27 7. 55 c „j dtto = -.[sdito. 
Iron butts, hoops, rivets and sheet + -= +] dito ~  -|5 ditto. 
Jron cables e 7 ~ 5 «o ~ n| dito - - .-|5 ditio 
Iron chains ~o -e c 5 cU u e| ditto ~  -]5ditt.. 
Tron chesta ~ v = c c o o [| dit ~ -[65 ditto 
Iron kentledge e -- - = . = «| dito -'- 5 ditto. 
Iron knees voco n 5 5 [| dto = -=f g ditte 
aed ied and iron work of every description ~ | ditto. -. «| & ditto, 
rou, plate or wrought -~ =~ = ~ =j dio ~ =| § ditto. 
Kentledge- = . . : ditto ito. 
" . ” - - . - - 5 ditto,- 
Kitchen utensila 705 =- 5 «a e| dto - 6 ditto. 
Lace- - = - . i itta 
- E " -le - dita. . 
. Lacquered ware, not metal - = a moala i agis - : ditto: 

. Lantems = cwo ao =. . . . .l|me duty « | +} 5 ditto, 
Lead in sheets, cast or rolled -> ~ {~ «| ditto. = - +15 ditto. ` 
Leather, of sorts - = = » « = | 24 per cent, -|5 ditto. 
Lines and twine - -~ = = = „j|noduty - =]6§ ditto. 
Locks, bolts and hinges +» - a « a| dito - - b ditto. ` 
Mangles or hackles of iron - = a a «| ditto - - i 
Marble slabs and tiles -~ ~ æ ~ ‘af? need cent, -~ ; due 
Masts, spars and oars - - - 4 a = | no dut ee. we ditto. 
Mathematical instruments - -~ < a |. ditto" - = 4 ditto, - 
Medicines - * - - e - - -| 23 percent. - : ditto. ; 
Metals, wrought or unwrought = +. « - | no duty - “16 ditto. 
Moorin chaing - - ~ m “© o 4| ditto « atg ditto. 
Musical instruments =- < . . . . 2h percent, -|5 ditto, 
Nails of iron or copper ~ + = ~ ~jnoduy =- «fg ditto. 

J Oils - - - - . . . . . 24 percent. -| g ditto. 
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ENUMERATION OF GOODS. ' 


Ochre "IE E 


Opium ^ wm ud E RE 


Paint and paint brushes a «a «4^ 


Palm irons = wo € 4 -oe. . 
Perfumery wo Tow la R 
Piece-goods we ew 


Pictures. - CEET oon oo. ae 
Pitch and tar .- : - * - as P 
Plate and plated ware " — «^ - Ue. 


Printed Gotton gnd calicoes -> n te, 
Pump hide ia o e ws ty diss 
Quicksilver |. i= o e et 
Red and white lead = =~ ^. '- 
Roin ee - 5€ 
Sadlery = = = 6 = cm 
Sail needles - =~ - 2 -— 
Sat. 2  - - l|. 
Scupper leather - se 9I 


Seeds, of sorts > = -. on, i 
Shawls, woollen manufacture => e 
Sheaves and ping os e- >o ne 

‘Shot - - o - ala - 
Soda-water ^ soe ae ee 


Spr = eww, 


Speakingtrumpeta: - = - = 
Spirituous liquors © =, = “= te. 
Spirits of turpentine 
Stationery and books =" = = = 
Stel. - - ee we 


x 
5 
t 
t 


Table utensils - © - =) - 


Tallow = = °% € 35; 

" Time and binnacle glasses = ^ - - 

Tin -> =- < - e. e 

| Tin plates and tin, ware of every description 
~Tobacco and snuff =. woe wee 

Tobacco pipes = : woo os m on 

Toys of iron and tins - e> -"- 

Types - o 8 mom on 


Trinkets, composed wholly or chiefly of metal E 


Turpentine ^ = ~e  # =o * 
Varnish, copal, used by coachmakers d.a 

- Ditto = forshipp  -. - os 

. Vegetable syrup- = =se = 
Verdigris =` | ^" > S - - nt y 

Vinegar - 2 = 0 + 

Vitry - s- - en m 2o 


Watches and timekeepers p° s. so> 


2 


Weights and scales - = = =. 
- Wire of iron, brass, steel, silver and gold 


Wines and spirits k ma mo 


Woollns - - To 0€ 07 
' All articles not specified above =- -~ 
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The Produce 


or Manufacture of the 


United Kingdom, 
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The Produce 
or Manufactare of 
" Foreign Europe. 


s 2} percent. «| 5 per cent. ` 
~ ote 7 — aj go ra, por vise. 
* ©) 9) percent, -[5percent. :- 
"^ -|noduy ~ . =} g ditto. f 
~ “}a@ percent, -| g ditto. 
- ~fa} ditto « “+6 ditto.: 
~ ~japditto -  -|5ditto. 
* *|Rhoduy = ~] 5 ditto, 
“o =| ditto - «| g ditto. 
*, 0] 24 percent -|5ditto : 
e "|noduy = ~j ditto - 
o “aja - =| 5 ditto, 
~ "[|?jpeceent -~| § ditto. 
~ -|noduy - «| § ditto.. 
~ ` =| 2$ percent  » f 5 ditto, 
+  -[moduty «  -15 ditta 
= =| 36078. per garo | 350 rs. per garce 
=  ~|mnoduty » =| 6 per cent. 
~ {94 percent. : ~] 5 ditto 
* "*[noduy - =| 5 ditto 
-= >a} ditto =  -|gditto. 
- | dito -^ = | § ditto. 
= ` ej ajperoent, =j g ditto, 
- .*|moduy = «| 5 ditto. 
- --| ditt® -  -| g ditto, 
- {8 percent. =] 8 ditto, 
-~ “=| 2gditto -  -[5ditto. 
~ “ws |}Rgdittlo - «| 5 ditto 
-. =}noduty - =} 6 ditto, 
- =j ditta. ~  -ib5ditto. 
~ o~ i gg percent. ‘= tg ditto. ' 
- *-lnodup =” -/} g ditto. 
+ ` =f dto =  -[sdite. ; 
= +| ditta. = =] ditio 
- ~| 23 percent. -| 5 ditto. 
~ .[2jdit - ~] 5 ditto. 
-~  =[noduty =- `- ]| § ditto. 
- =} ditto =  -|5ditto 
ditto > = «| § ditto. 
= -js9dperent «j 5 ditto. 
- =[ 2} percent. -| § ditto. 
- *«[mnoduty - ^ -j5dito^ ° 
- = adpercent, ~j 6 ditto. 
~ .[ajdito -. -|5ditto. 
- .-[2àdito ~ -| g ditto. 
>- ~ | noduty « «| 5 ditto. 
-*:-| dito = -|g ditt. 
~ =| ditto - =| § ditto. 
* =} ditto =- -~| § ditto. 
-+ +=} S8percent. | -~ | 8 ditto. 
-> `= | noduty - =| § ditto 
- =| @} percent, -| 5 ditto.. 
5b3 
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REVENUE arrarena ` 
Appendix, No. 147 
Transit Duties and l l Table, No. 2. ; 


Customs. S en 

TABLE of the Rates of Duties levied on the following Goons (not being the Pra- | 
duce or Manufacture of the United Kingdom, or of Foreign Europe) on their Importation ` 
into Madras by Sea on British or Asiatic Bottoms, or on Foreign Bottoms other than 
Asiatic, and the Drawbacks allowed on Re-exportation to the “United Kingdom on 
Vessels trading under the Provisions of the Acts for regulating the Direct and Circuitous 
Trade between the United Kingdom and India. 


E 


Af Imported on a British or Asiatic Bottom. | 1t Imported on a Foreign Bottom, 


ENUMERATION 


of : Drawback " WAND cns . Drawback 
. . en Re-exportati Re-exportati 
GOODS. Tmport Duty, e rte ae - Import Daty. = to Rrtahon. . 
United Kingdom. United Kingdom, | 


noduty « «{ nodrawback = 
ditto = ` ej- ditto `- 
ditto =- «| ~- no drawback, 
: unless duty has 
been paid at a subordinate port, 

. under sec, 12, Reg. IL. 1812, in 
which case a drawback of the" 
whole of such duty is allowed. ' 


~ - 8 per cent. on | the whole duty » 


Animals = + = no drawback. 


‘ ditto. - a. ` =]. ditto. 


ditto - «+ «~ f= «no drawback, 
! unless duty has 

been paid at a subordiate port, 
, under sec. 12, Reg. II. 1812,in 
: which case a drawback of the 
` whole of such duty is allowed. 


~~ 16 per cent. on | the whole duty. - 
the value, 


no duty -e ie 
Bullion - >» - 


.J Cotton ~ - - 


Hemp and suno - 
J the value. 


- - 16 per cent.on | the whole duty. ` 
a valuation of 716 
^| rupees per candy. 


Jndigo (manufacture of 


- ~ 8 percent. on | the whole duty - 
~ the British territories.) LU ES 


avaluation of 716 
rupees per candy. 


40 rupees per viss | no drawback -~ 


d. Opium, imported on a 
British or Foreign 
ship, unaccompanied 
by certificate of its 
having been pure 
chased at the Com- 
pany's sales, 


40 rupees per viss | no drawback, 


1 


^ ryt 
gre 


A ip S4 L3 


Precious stones - - 


~ Rice, imported from 
orts subordinate to 
ort St. George. 


Rice, imported from 
other places. 


no drawback. ` ; 
no drawback. 


noduy - `» no drawback - =, no duty - > 


noduty -+ + [no drawback - 


no duty - E 


tmo ame mnm erm cm mme omis omes 


S 5 percent, ^ - | 2} per cent. “= | 10 per cent. +174 per cent. - 


mat .9rcent.on | es 54 per ‘cent. 
the vawe, and an | and the whole 
excise duty of | excise duty. excise duty of 
350 rupees per aS ies 350: rupees per 
150 gallons. sogvUuos +450 gallons. 

~~ 350 rupees per |. no drawback — - | =- 350 rupees per 
garce. garce. , 

~ - 8B percent, on | 5 percent. « | ~ -16 percent.on 
the value, — o0 c | the value, +": 


Spirits > -.. - - 133 per cent. 


and the whole 
excise duty. 


~~ 16 per cent. on 
the value, and an 


EE 


Salt(foreign) - . no drawback. 


Wines . E - 


13} per cent. 


Bang - - 


Beetel-nut| Port of | 


4 


* - the excess of 
the duty above 
2 j per cent. on 
the value. 


~~ as per Regu- | - - the excess of | - » as per Regu- 
lation IT. and XH, | the duty above | lation IL. and II. 
of 1812. 2j per cent. on | of 1812. 

' the value, 


n 


Ganjah -b Madras 
Goodawk only. 


_With the above exceptions, all articles when imported on a British or Asiatic Vessel, are charged 
- with an import duty of 8 per cent., and allowed a drawback of §4% per cent. ; and when imported on 


a foreign vessel other than Asiatic, are charged with an import duty of 5 d allowed 
è a drawback of 133. per cent, 3 a a Gala E "E S 


, 
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Appendix, No. 147. - 
Table, Noe . ; É Ratesof Export, &c. 
l ‘ pias : allowed in India. 
TABLE showing the Result of the Adjustment of InrerNaL or TRANSIT Duties, and 
of Drawsacxs on Goons Exported by Sea to the, United Kingdom, on Vessels 
irading under the Provisions of the Acts for regulating the Direct ond Circuitous 
Trade between the United Kingdom and India. ^ 5 7707010 7098000007 


WunomG d Rer Mi ie ete a! 


ST T 


- mers ee ; er 
_ENUMERATION OF ARTICLES. 5770 7777] pur c 


cp =s 


1 Animals > e it 05. M CAPTURE - ^ no duty, 
Bullion and coin 2^ ^- =o s tent w 0 ne m e fee dies ^C 

| Cotton = = Sloth neo qm Cds IAE Saiten -i- «ditto. - 

V Hemp and sunn <i Se i= — $4.4 5 o AR. -i- = ditto. 

V Indigo > -/- 0. 252 7. -.- — -.[-- = ditto. 


< Opium T2 0. 2 o 1 C 0 a | duty of go rupees p’ viss. 
-Precious stones and pearls? =) | - 95 co mo = oefe e noduty, ‘ 
V Rice and grain of all sorts (at subordinate ports) - -. -' = | duty of sj percent. .- 
| et Ditto; e: ditto - + - :at Madras s. 6008 08 om pe - no duty. > 
All other articles = - =- > alus KEW u . `e | ae a duty ‘of 24 per 
A OA as k Fh s We. o; ar I S RES Eur "^| cent. on the tariff rate 
"of thé place of exportation, adjusted by drawback when more bas 


~ |> been previously paid.” -` | i 


y | riea ds c bos i ` i ti 


onta pe. r, ES ay aped aueh. qnt Faye oes 
;7 REGULATION III,: 1821. 
II. Aut opium, with the exception specified in the following section, shall, on exportation 
or importation by land, to or from any of the foreign European settlemerits adjoining the 
territories subject to the presidency of Fort St. George, be subject to a duty at the rate of 
40 rupees per viss - d NE » ] : ius . 
- IIL. Opium exported to or imported from any of the aforesaid settlements by land, and 
` accompanied by a certificate, specifying that it has been purchased at the Company’s sales 
in Calcutta, shall be subject only to the rate of duty prescribed by the Regulations in force, 
to be levied on goods und merchandize passing to'and from those settlements. ' ER 


euge dg 1 Sosa 


p nommmentm eut UE e Oi" 


. VIL-MADRAS. 
. (QLy-A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rates of Town Duriss collected in all Towns 
under the Presidency of Fort St. George, specifying the Name of each Town, 
<.. i» in the Year 1813. `- Pepe EE ES 


nt 


`; A SCHEDULE, exbibiting the Rates.of Town Doris collected in all Towns 
"under the Presidency of Fort St. George, specifying the Name of each Town, 
. in the Year 1828-29, or latest period. . — m d 


(ouo ost sva tee iin 


KO SA ae Ri. f z D E 


; fort 
_REGULATION III. 1812. 

‘at. First. Piece-goods imported by land into Madras, or manufactured within the limita 
of the land eustom-house chokies, shall pay a duty of 8 per centron the market value of 
such goods. ` D T M UE NC: Pet, e ee, ; 

Second. Piece-goods which may have paid the inland duty, shall, on the production 
of a rowannah or certificate to that effect, be entitled to a drawback of the amount entered 
in such certificate, to be deducted from the total amount of customs to which tlie goods are 
liable, calculated as prescribed in the preceding clause. > ] 

735—1II. . 6b4 Third. 


* NE 
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Third. Piece-goods imported or manufactured in Madras for the consumption of the place, 


Appendix, No, 147. usually classed under the term pattanatiram, which shall exceed in value 20 star pagodas 


er core, shall be subject to an additional duty of 2 per cent, or 10 per cent. in the whole, 


Transit Duties and to be calculated, and a drawback to be allowed as before prescribed. 


Customs, 


Fourth, All articles of native.dress imported into or manufactured within the limits, for ` 
the consumption of the place, the value of which shall not cxceed so star pagodas per corge, 
shall pay only 3 per cent. duty ; the production of a certificate that the inland duty has been 
paid shall entitle such goods to & drawback of t^^ trhole duties at Madras. . 


v. First, When piece-goods imported into 4 c Ieri at Madras are entered. for 
painting or dyeing, they shall be stamped with! fliculat stamp (Pocu Muderie); the duties 
shall be paid on the Neric valuation of the wlon-T'oth, and a certificate of their entries for 
painting or dyeing shall be delivered to the ob if After the goods have been painted or 
dyed, this certificate shall be returned into thy 5:7 ~om-house, and an additional duty paid, 
to be calculated on the difference between thi’ t valuation of the white cloth and the 
Neric valuation of painted or dyed cloth, of tl ~-f p "iption to which the goods belong; on 
this duty being paid, the usual custom chop shy Mf affixed to them. n : ; 
-. V, First. A list of all gruff goods which it ig fibased to subject to the payment of -daty 
shall be prepared by the collector, and submitito , through the Board of Revenue, for tha 
sanction of the Governor in Council; this list ebay 2e exposed to public inspection in a con- 
spicuous part of the cutcherry and principal mettu, and no duty shall be collected 05 any 
article not contained in it until the specific sanction of the Governor in Council shall have 
been first obtained. : . s 

Second. Duties shall be collected on the several articles contained in this list, at euch 
rates as the Board of Revenue (subject to the confirmation of the Governor in Council) 
shall determine, such rate, in no instance, to exceed to per cent. on the market price of the 
article at Madras. The Board of Revenue, under the sanction of the Governor in Council, 
shall be empowered to direct at any time any article in the list of gruff goods to be removed 
from it, or any article not in it to be added to it, and the rate of duty, subject to the 
restriction contained in the preceding clause, to be modified es to them may seem proper, 

Third. Gruff goods which may have paid the inland daty shall, on production of a row- 
annah, be entitled to a drawback of the amount stated in it, in the same manner as pro- 
vided for in clause 2, section 3, of this Regulation. —  - . 


IX. Second. The duties on betel, tobacco, goodauk, bang and ganjah, and'on opium, shall . 
be levied at the rates hereunder specified : ; , = 


On betel, at the rate of one fanam per bundle of 400 leaves, _ 
On tobacco, first sort + = -.- ~ 63 {fanams per viss- a 

=~. second ditto e + « 6 ^» ditto, 7 

— third ditto -+ = « «© g} = ditto gis 
On goodauk at the rate of 3 fanams pet vis > >: l ` 
On bang ~ ~ - = 20 » ditto. . i a a) 
Onganah = ~ « po ~ ditto. TEL M 
On opium =- - ~» ġo ~ ditto. : i - 


Third. The duties specified in the preceding clause shall be collected, although the 
i specified may be accompanied by a rowannah, on which account no drawback shall 
lowed. ‘ f i ` 


` X, The duties to be hereafter collected on areca-nut shall be levied at the apdaemenüsuel 
rates; these rates shall be liable at any time to modification (as prescribed, with respect to 
other gruff goods, in clause 2, section 5) by the Board of Revenue, at the recommendation 
of the collector, and under the sanction of the Governor in Council, 

First sort - 20 per cent, on the Neric valuation. 

Second ditto 16 - - - ditto, 1 à ts " 

Third ditto + 32 =- =~ = ditto, uu D 


* 


eae IR I P MADRE ES I E IM KE RUE EMM EK MERE 
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a 


(12)—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of Export and Import Customs and 
Drawsacks at the several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Bombay, 
in the Year 1813. i 
A ŠCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rares of InLanp Transit and FRONTIER 
Duties in all Places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the Year 1813. 


REGULATION VI. 1799. 


, - 
Third. Tue rate of duty to be collected at the custom-house shall be 24 per cent. on 
the manifest prices, with an established advance thereon, as. regulated im the subsequent 


clauses, 
Fourth. 


send a weekly report to the custom-master of the prices o 


c P 
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Fourth. Grain of all sorts to be exempted from duty, and the clerk of the market is to 


that in the event of any uncommon decrease in the quantity at market, a temporary pr 
E 3.7 H * H o- 
hibition may be laid on the exportation of it., 1 : UTE 


' portation. 


i 
t 


Fifth. All export duties are withdrawn. ; ; 
Sixth. All goods, of whatever description, imported at this presidency and its subor- 


dinates, from Bengal, to be exempted from customs on producing the certificates required 


by 


the Government advertisement of ». 1st May 1795. But if they are not accompanied 


by the requisite certificates, they are... ve assessed at an advance of 15 per ! 
charged with duties. dedu 


` Seventh. Arrack, the manufacture of '* ^! ^oolen, to be exempted from duties, 


Eighth. But all goods, though free o "^ ies, are to be manifested, that Government may 


`- have a knowledge of the extent of the ^4. therein, : 
*- Ninth. Tobacco and arrack importe: w.. ae farmers of those articles, to pay the duty 


besides the duty to the arrack farmex-;t 


prescribed by their leases with Goverisc t ^ 


Tenth. Avrack, common, the manuta,, 4. of Goa, to pay an import duty of 2 3 per cent. 


Eleventh. All slaves imported, to 3 


i 


ran 
5 Abject to a duty of 100 rupees each on im- 
T 1 ms f 2 : : 
Twelfth. The custom-master is auth.rized to levy certain fees, as hereunder specified ; - 
. "y . t. 


SrATEMENT of Fags received by the Bombay Custom-master, 


On the amount of every bill for customs, if the same exceed 7 rupees, | Rs. g. r. 
and under rupees 100, a fee of eo- p non a | (i7 A40 


<. On all bills above rupees 100 Mc. 2 m 7s. [|a -8o 


_ On ditto, to Muscat or down the coast, with goods or empty 


^ On - ditto - - ditto -. =. from Hatvoy 


.. Two-fifths of a quarter of a rupee 


On cocoa-nuts exported, per 1,000 e ^» $o s = s iej = 735 
Tolamny, or weighing fee; all weighable goods one quarter per cent. on 
their valuation: =- = mn e ec e rmt |. 
On every boaf cleared outwards, with goods to the value of rupees 10, 
cand upwards = = = e c= - - : 
Boats cleared out empty. » 


I 
- 
$ 


-- oe - 


On small boats to the shore opposite the harbor ~ - 
On passage boats © - = e, mor o 0*7 

On jungars, empty = <- 7 
On ditto, laden with hay or-straw ` 
On single canoes, with hay oy straw 
On every boat of green grass = = 
On - ditto « with cand and woonda wood - 
On - ditto - with cand wood =  -'" = | 


pee 
8.3 9 ?üGof 9 3 8 4 09 174 a 0 
re.a’ 


On ~ ditto - with woonda wood -. 
On every boat with billet wood - =. 
On - dito - saltwood, - - 
On - dito - chunam wood - 
On + ditto - earthen pots e`  - 
On - dito + bricks - -~ 
On - ditto - tiles =- ~ 
On batty, every morah imported ^ = 
On beaten rice, per candy - t,o < * eo 7 - 
On wheat, unbeaten rice, grain, jurary, badjeree, &c. per candy 
On Bengal rice, per candy - ~- =- * 7 


. 


2/839 37230 13 031141 


a 
* 4 3 949 4 3 9 9? vr |! 23)| a 9 4 


Bae o! 4.0 9 
a2 9 9» 14988582525 * $1985 013 34? 1 


ararte & 3 5 3^ 9 pe ee do 8 o9 4d o9 d. 


qi t0emmmdid-9-gEpg dg bg gd d d 
. p . 

p 

o 


fee collected on each candy of cotton prie 
>” | - T4 e n - e “ ~ 40> 


imported ~ > e. 


Sraremenr of Fees received by the First Assistant to the Custom-master, 


Bengal rice, per eandy `+ 7.7 0s 7 7 7 7l 7 210 
Beaten rice BO eS eth ee ia oS Se TY iacu 22 
Unbatendtto > > 9 7 7 7 c 7 7 7 T] Z ~ 24 
Sundry grams = - - 7 c7 7 7 7 TOT ~= 84 
Batty, per morah | « - 7 7. 7 7 7 -| ~ -49 
Searching fees, with goods - -~ - -œ Bs ert as AU - - 120 
Ditto - -empy; = - 7 fo vet TTF - zo 
. Certificates or boat passes = = =o 7 o7 7, 7 7 7 T - : : 
Bundle wood, per boat Er uu Ee eer Ww. eT oc oem ? 4o 
On every boat with cattle =~ - e 7 7 ^ 777 7 - 
On - ditto: - ditto from Surat - =- e ^ ^" ^ - 1-- 
On ~ dito -. bably wood « =- 7 *^-* ^ ^ - 1 s Ps 
On'- ditto - green grass = = = Paste BO ae 4 


On cotton one-fifth share of the fees collected 


-pa C 56 


f the different articles of grain. 
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Customs, 
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» In FonticN Snips, 

Thirteenth. Foreign ships, an advance of 60 per cent. to be added to. the prime cost of 
the goods imported on foreign bottoms, and the duty of 2} per cent levied on the 
aggregate, 

„In Britisu Suis. " 

Fourteenth. The duties on the investments of the commanders and officers of the Cori 
pany's chartered ships, to be levied on the prime cost, attested on oath, 


Fifteenth. Individuals importing goods from Europe to pay duties on the prime cost, the 
same as the commanders and officers of the Company’s chartered ships. 


Sixteenth, On goods, the produce or manufacture of the Coromandel coast, an advance of 
14 per cent. is to be added to the prime eost, and the duty levied on the aggregate, tating 
the exchange at 350 Bombay rupees per 100 star pagodas, ' 


Seventeenth. Duties on cargoes imported on Haste Ships, to be levied on the amount 
sales delivered into the custom-master on oath. Du. s ta 


Eighteenth. Ou China goods, an advance of de cent. is to be added to " prime cost, 
and the duties levied on the aggregute. 

Nineteenth. On goods from Malabar without the province, from "Guzerat, Scindy, diiy, 
Cutch, Gaunt, Pegue, 10 per cent. to be added to the prime cost, and the duties levied on 
the aggregate. 

Twentieth: Fifteen per cent. to be added to the prime cost of goods coming from Bussorah,. 
Mocha, Judda, and other ports of tbe Gulfs of Persia and Arabia, the coast of Africa, 
and Malacca, and the duties levied on the aggregate, f 

Twenty-first. From Batavia (arrack excepted) 25 per cent., and indi is to be assessed 
at 55 rupees per leager, without any allowance for leakage or ‘llage, and the duties charged 
accordingly. 

Twenty-second. Goods landed expressly for re-exportation, or traushipped in the harbour, 
are to pay the same import duties as other goods, and no drawback or exemption whatever 
is to be allowed. 

IX. Goods which: have paid duties in Malabar are to be exempted from paying duties 
here; provided the goods are accompanied by the.necessary certificates, 

X. Certificates of duties having been paid at Madras, to be admitted in erempton of 
duties here, provided such certificates accompany the goods. . ~ 
XI. Certificates from Ceylon not admitted in exemption. of customs at this port... 


n 


REGULATION I. 1805. 


X, Ax additional duty of1 per cent, to be levied on all goods imported, under the same 
rules and regulations as established by Regulation VI, 1799, for the collection of the 2 i per 
cent. customs. 


XI. First. Goods imported from Europe by ‘the Gulf of Peis or. the Red Sea, on all 
vessels, whether foreign, British, or appertaining to any native power, to be charged with 
an advance of 60 per cent., and duties levied on the aggregate. z 

Second. On goods imported from the Cape of Good Hope, an advance of 30 per cent.-to - 
be added, and duties charged on the aggregate. 


Third. On goods, imported by boats or ships from Goa, ‘ound to be the produce of’ 
Europe, an advance of 6o per cent. to be charged ; while goods, the produce of that country, 
are to come under the description of goods from Malabar without the province. 


Fourth. Goods imported, the produce of Moultan, Cashmere, Berharenpore, and all other 
inland countries, to pay the established duties on the market price of those goods at the 
time of entry. 


XII. As an encouragement to ship-building i in this island, 'and as an accommodation to 
the community, under the great demand for timber, arising from the effects of the fire in 
February 1803, timber and plank, and all wood used in house-building, may be imported, 
free.of all duties, for the ensuing four years, or up to the end of April 1809. 


1 


REGULATION X. 1813. ` 


4 v. Goo D$ ‘imported or exported on foreign. bottoms, shall be subject to the e following 
uties ; viz. 


First. On imports 6o per cent. adanc on the original invoice cost, attested upon oath, 
and 4 À per cent. customs, to be levied on the aggregate. 0x 


Second. On exports 3 4 per cent. customs on the original invoice, attested upon oath, on 


such articles as may have been purchased at this port, 
" 


VI. The 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, [yg 


VI. The town duty of 4 per cent. will be collected u inciple 
1 „wi pon the same principle as the 4 § per 
cent, customs on imports, for such articles as are liable to that | i i- 
sions contained in Regulation 1. of 1810, . ps ia EYY, agreeably ros B 


‘VIL Woollens, whether the manufacture of Europe, India, o oth 
L i 4 > a ty, É 
be shipped for exportation from Bombay to China v any Grout whateva = oe P 


ut. Provisions and stores purchased in India by His Majesty’s Naval Commis i f 
the use of His Majesty's Navy, and imported at Bombay, to e passed duty fee, excepi 
such articles of provision as may be supplied to the squadron by the contractors or their 
agents, which are to be subject to the prescribed duties. f — — 


. IX. A duty shall be levied on all coin or bullion exported from Bomba | or from am 
subordinate thereto, either to America or Europe, at the rate of 3 per Pu if apos p 
' British vessels, and 6 per cent. if exported on foreign bottoms; provided, however, that 
nothing contained in the present or in any former Regulation shall be construed to.authorize 


TIT. 
- REVENUE, 


— 
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the collection of any duty on the exportation of coia or bullion to any other place, excepting | 
: T TE nw HN ty 


Europe and Americe as aforesaid. 


yo 
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i a3)—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rates of Exront,and Import Customs and” 


Drawsacs at the several Ports and Places under the Presidency of Bombay, - 


: in the Year 1828-29, or latest period, D Sp ^re . ] 
A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Raves of Inranp Transit and FnosTIER 


Duries in all Places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the Year 1828-29, - 


`> or latest period. 


a 


REGULATION XIII. 1815. |. 
D LR s ' xi i 5 "A 
: A Recusarion for modifying some of the Provisions at present in force for the collection: 
of Customs ofi certain Articles of Commerce, in the Territories immediately dependent 
‘on the Presidency of Bombay; passed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, on the 18th of October 1815; corresponding with tbe 15th of Aswin Sood, 
Sumbut or Vikramajet Era 1871; Salbahari 1737, and 14th of Zilkad 1230 Hejry. 


" Wuersas it has been considered ba Pep with a view to encourage the exportation of 
the staples and marine stores of Great 
residency on sundry articles chould be abolished, provided that the articles be imported 
fom Great Britain or Ireland on British-registered ships, or Indian-built ships trading’ 
` under the provisions of the goth section of the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, and other subsequent 
acts ; and that thé duties on other articles, being the produce or manufacture of the United’ 


` Kingdom of Great Britain or Ireland, should be modified ; and whereas it has further been ' 


deemed expedient to modify and alter the duties now levied on goods, being the produce of 


ritain, that the import duties now payable at this : 


` -the British territories under this Presidency; on their exportation to the United Kingdom of? - 


"Great Britain and Ireland, òn British and Indian-built ships, and to make certain other 
alterations in the Regulations for the collection of the eustoms; the following Rules have 
therefore been enacted, to be in force throughout the territories immediately subject to the 
Presidency of Bombay. , f , T 

: aE PESUH UI | - Sue r: 


" Tr. Woollens, including cloths of sorts, blankets, hose, Guernsey shirts, caps, and generally’ 
all articles manufactured from wool, or worsted thread or yarn, which may be imported from 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland on British-registered ehips, or Indian- 
built ships, trading under the provisions of the 30th section of the Act 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
and other Acts containing similar provisions, shall be exempt from duty, anything contained 
in any former Regulation to the contrary notwithstanding. : A ap 


Lit. Copper, tin, iron, steel, lead, and ell other metals in an unmanufactured state, being 
the produce of the United Kingdom, if imported in the manner specified in the preceding 


section, shall also be exempt from duties.’ . ^. j 

Iv. Canvass, cordage, and other marine stores, being the produce or manufacture of th? 
United Kingdom, if imported in the manner specified in suction 2, shall be exempt from 
duties, agreeably to the following enumeration thereof ; 


Anchor. ^ OR Maste and spars, ofall sorts. 
Blocks, of sorts. "MS Bells for ships. : 
Boxes, pump ; - Canvass, of all sorts. 
Buntine, of sorts. 07s. Copper rings, 


` 795- -HI . : 5c2 Mooring 
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— Mooring chains, - Spars, of sorts. - 
Appendix, No. 147» Channel work for ships. i . — 7 Tar and pitch., T 
== Azimuth, hanging and steering com Palm irons, EE i 
Transit Duties and passes. Hawse rollers. 
Customs + Cordage, of all descriptions, Rosin. ] 

Deals, of sorts. Sheaves and pins, of sorts. 
Figure heads. Capstan furniture.. 
Pump hide, Time and binnaclé glasses. 
Kentledge. . Grapnels. C 
Lanterns. Nails, copper. i 
Lines and Twine. Speaking-trumpets, of sorts. 
Scupper leather.. Mio EE d 
Sail needles, of sorts, '— Vamish, 


V. First. All articles the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, not specified | 
in the preceding section (with the exception hereafter stated), on importation at the port of, . 
Bombay, or at subordinates, shall be charged with a duty of (2 3) two and a half per centy 
to be adjusted according to the provisions established by Regulation VI. of 1799, or any 
other Regulation in force. : 


Second. All articles the produce or manufacture of foreign Europe (with the exception of 
wines and spirits), on importation at the port of Bombay, or at subordinates, on British- - 
registered ships, or Indian-built ships trading under the provisions of the goth section of 
the Act 53 Geo. 3, €. 155, and other subsequent Acts, shall be subject to a duty of 5 per 
cent. E g* l 


Third. Wines and spirits of oy description imported from Great Britain or Ireland, 
shall however continue subject to the same rate of duty with which they are chargeable 
under Regulation VI. of 1799, of 1805, and any other existing Regulations, 


VI. It is to be clearly understood, that the articles specified in the preceding sections, 

. if imported otherwise than according to the provisions of the Acts of Parliament regulating 
the direct and circuitous trade between the United Kingdom and India, shall continue suba 
ject to the payment of the duties now in force under the existing Regulations. `` i 


VIL If the established duties on goods specified in the preceding sections shall have been 
paid at any ue in the territories subject to the Company's government in India, no further 
duty shall be levied upon their transit from port to port within the same territories. A regular 
certificate of such payment, under the signature of the principal officer of the custom. 
house at which such duties may have been levied, shall be furnished to the collector of 
customs, or other prover officer, at every port to which such goods may be brought after 
the first payment of duties, . Ez dE i 


|» Exports. 


vit. First. Indigo, the produce and manufacture of the territories immediately dependent . 
on the Presidency of Bombay, shall be allowed a drawback on exportation on British- 
registered ships, or on Indian-built ships, trading with the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, directly or circuitously, under. the provisions of the Act of the 53 Geo. 3, 
c. 155, and subsequent Acts, equal to the whole amount of the duty payable under the 
existing Regulations. ` à wg un 

Second. Indigo, the produce and manufacture of the territories of arly native power, shall 
be allowed a drawback at the same rate only as that article the produce and manufacture - 
of the British territories, although the duty levied may have been higher. ^ ' at 


Third. It is to be clearly understood that the drawbacks mentioned in the two preceding 
clauses are to be allowed only on indigo exported by sea to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that no drawback will be allowed on the carriage of indigo to any 
foreign settlement in Asia, : x l 


IX. On cotton, wool, hemp and sunn, the produce of any part in India, a drawback of the 
whole amount of the duty shall be allowed on exportation to the United Kingdom of Great ` 


Britain gid Ireland, 


X. On the exportation to the United Kingdom of all other articles, including saltpetre, 
which are liable to duty under existing Regulations, such a drawback shall be allowed as 
may reduce the duty actually receivable by Government to (2 }) two and a half per cent. ; ~ 
but no drawback shall be allowed in any instance, unless the application for drawback shall 
be made at the time when the gods are exported, ec 


XI, In modification of the rules in force within the territories immediately dependent on’ 
this Presidency, and of those contained in clause 8, section 3, Regulation VI. of 1799, 
clause 5, Regulation 1, of 1803, and clause 10, Regulation 1, of 1805, it is hereby declared, 
that the whole amount of duties herein referred to, including the sea customs, and the - 
inland or transit duty to be levied on cotton wool, both in its cleaned and uncleaned state, 
shall not exceed (5) five per cent. upon the value; under this modification, therefore, when- 
ever the whole of those consolidated duties, calculated on the fixed rates of valuation esta- 
blished at Broach, at Surat, and at Bombay, shall exceed a duty equal to five-per cent. on 
the value, the latter rate only shall be levied, otherwise the duties are to continue to be 
charged conformably to the existing system. : 


XII. With 
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XIT. With the aboye exceptions, it ia hereby declared that nothing contained in the present ` 


Regulation is to be construed to affect either the inland transit or sayer duties payable 
within the territories subordinate to this Presidency, or the several provisions contained in 


Regulation VI. of 1799, and Regulation I. of 1805, or any established system which may 
not have yet been promulgated in a Regulation, j ; 1 


IIT. 
REVENUS 


Appendix, No. 147. 
Ratesof Export. &c. 
allowed iu India. ' 


XII. First. Nothing contained in this Regulation ia intended to apply to the trade.con- ` 


ducted on foreign bottoms; the duties on which, as specified in the 'existing Regulations, 
as well as the rules by which that trade is governed, are to remain on the present footing 
until the arrangements consequent on the treaties of peace shall have been completed. ' 


Second. Neither is anything contained in the preceding clauses intended to apply to 


deposits made previously to the date of this Regulation, for the paymant of duties on . 


goods imported, the accounts of which have not yet been adjusted. All deposits made 
previous to the date of the present Regulation shall be adjusted according to the existing 
tate of duties, pi tet SP ae m ; Pees ar te 


r. 


Y crane guideus 
' 
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A RzcvraTION for amending Regulation XIT. of 1815, passed by the Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council, on the 23d July 1817, corresponding with the 1oth first 


Shravan Sood Sumbut, or Vikramajet Era 1873, Salbahan 1739, and the 8th Ramzan ` 


1232, Hijree. ` . " Pv 


‘Waerzas it has become necessaty to explain and to modify some of the provisions of 
Regulation XIII. of 1815, the following enactment has been passed : 


1., The following are the articles which, under section 3, Regulation XIII. of 1815, are ? 


to be exempt from duties, being the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, if im- 


orted in British-registered ships or Indian-built ships, trading under the provisions of the 


Act 55 Geo. 3, c. 116; viz, - n EUN 


Copper, iron, steel, lead and all other metals ia an unmanufactured of manüfactured state, ` 


including cutlery, table and kitchen utensils, trinkets composed wholly or chiefly of metals, 
locks, bolts and hinges, scales and weights, clocks, watches and timekeepers, nails of iron 
and copper, hatchets, hammers, saws and ironmongery of all sorts, sheet copper and sheet 


iron, wire of iron, brass, steel, silver or gold, lead in sheets, cast or rolled, copper pumps, _ 


mathematical. iùstruments, fire engines, tin ware, shot for fowling, bellows, braziery, and 
generally all others coming under the description of wrought or unwrought metals. 


TII. Section 5, clause 1 and 2, Regulation XIII. of 1815, are rescinded. 


1V. First, Allarticles, the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, not specified 
in section 2 (with the exception hereafter stated), on importation at the port of Bombay, 
or at subordinates, shall be charged with a duty of (2 $) two and. a half per cent. to be 
adjusted according to the provisions established by Regulation VI. of 1799, or any other 
Regulation in force, being a reduction of 1 per cent. from the duties payable, prior to the 
promulgation of Regulation XIII. 1815. m . : 
rticles, the produce or manufacture of foreign Europe, (with the exception 
of Mie d anii) on importation at the port of Bombay, or at subordinates, on British- 
registered ships, or Indian-built ships trading under the provisions of the Act 55 Geo. 3, 


16, 'and ether subsequent Acts, j : 
au ig ee the rate E duty levied prior to the promulgation of Regulation XIII. 1815. 
re 


f V, The provisions of section 7, as to goods that shall have paid the established duties at. 


‘any port, subject to the Company’s poveroment in India, not being liable to further duties 
irt t from port to port with : 
er European Oe other, on the production of the prescribed certificate, and provided 
' such goods be imported according to the rovisions of the Act of Parliament, regulating the 
direct and circuitous trade between tbe United Kingdom and India. |. ES 


P ided for in section 8, clause 1, Regulation XUI. 1815, shall be 
ira e alee id produce an manufacture not only of the territories immediately 
dependent on the Presidency of Bombay, but also of British India generally, . —— 

ri ided for in section 10, Regulation XIIL. of 1815, is hereby 
dead pd erp I goode, the produce or manufacture of any foreign settlement in 
Asia, imported into Bombay or subordinates, and afterwards exported to the United 
Kingdom. ; . Porch Ld8 : * : i 
i lot iz. blished system: which may 
VIII. The concluding sentence of section 12, viz. “ or any esta 
not be y been promulgated in a Regulation,” is hereby annulled. 


1X. This Regulation to have effect from the ist August 1817. 
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shall be reduced from (5) five, to (31) three and a half | 


in tbe said territories, are hereby extended to all goods, . 
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7 ATA RIEF of the Duties on the TRADE between the United Kingdom and India, payable . 


at Bombay on the Prime Cost, attested upon Oath; and of the Drawnacns allowed on 


Appendix, No. 14 


Transit Duties and 


Horse hair - - ~ - 
Jewellery. + - - “ 


24 per cent., 
Iron of every description, British 


free. , 
ditto. 


$t 0&8 € a € 5 E D S S o3) 


$03 4 t€ € @ » ! Eod 5 * 3$ 3 


Leather, of sorts =- = 
Lines and twine - - 


Cüstoms each Article of Commerce under this Regulation. TOM T MM 
Imports. i 1) Duties, 

Anchors and grapnela + E - E - ec a ia - | free, 
Articles for wearing apparel, not of woollen manufacture - >=- — - 24 percent. s 
Beads - - = > - =- > e “a a a nfd 
Ber - - - - œ 7o m0 7e. *e|ditos 5c 
Bellows T =- > 50 7; 5 c]75.7, . [fre Te 
Bird shot -~ - - - - s - - - - «| ditto, 
Blacking and brushes = = => #0 -.-«* -. ow -[9]j percent. 
Brass leaf or orsidue - - - - - - - - - | 34 ditto. 
Brass work and ware - + -.- - - onn -|fme ^; 
Broadcloth - = = © e - --.- --^- =| ditto. 
Braziery mm ee ditto. 
Busts and figure-heads - ~ T ot -. = =] 2) percent. : 
Camblets =- = -.- -.- - ---.- a f free. 

wanes and rattans = = mm ww | 28 per cent, 

: Canvass - = == o cm M m. sn s. e | frees we 
Carriages and conveyances = >= v o ~o e u'o ss «| 24 percent. 
Carpets, of woollen mauufactute - = = > w o æ soea om] free: 

Chalk - - - č = = - = = = = - «1 2% per cent, 
Clocks, watches and timekeepers = , ec, e = - = «| free l 
Coas - = - = -.- -.-.-.- nt | Sd percent.. 
Cochineal - = - - - - - - - = ,-.|93Àditto. 
Coffin furniture - ^ - -. - -;-.-.-5.-..-[|fre.. 
Confectionery and sweetmeats ~ = = 2.72457. =f) per cent. , 
Copper of every description = 2 e = a. el 2 ^. mf free o; 

- Copper pumps +- =~ -.- = = = = -* -gjdito., 
Corl = = = © “e “u =,- ~=, = ~ =j 8d per cent. 
Cordage m a PES ee = ‘as " - Eos cw -. free. $ 
Corks a < -.-.- -.- -.- -?- -|21pe cent. 
Cotton screws, iron - mmm m, a, 5 n >a | frees 
Cotton, yam and thread = = ~ - - = =~ -  -|293 percent. 

Crystal wares = se u oe 7 M|dit, ^ 

_Cutleryand hardware = = č e - - - - - u j free 
Cyder and perry =- č =°% - = - o o ‘= | 2] per gent. 

` Earthenware a a - | ditto. 
Eatables JUILLET - | ditto. 
Empty bottles = = = w - le - | ditto. 
Fogravings, British i om mco o. ~ | ditto, 
Filtering stones, ditto =-  - ^ - - = -' = - | ditto. 
Flint stones - =~ = - - - - - -' - | ditto. 
Fire and garden engines a om m 5 T = | free. 
Furniture, household -~ T. x * m IRE © «| 24 percent. 
Glass and glass ware of every description so.. - | ditto.. 
Gold and silver lace ~ -a - 5e - | free, '. 
Gold leaf - - - - a - - | ditto. ° 

* Guns and pistols -- - +: - €. y. ". | ditto. 
Gunpowder ~ - - D > En ~ | 24 per cent. 
Hammers, hatchets and saws - - - `a | free, 2 


VEMM sslccEÉccccclckckcckckcun 


Iron, Swedish or foreign - 34 per cent, 
Tron butts, hoops, rivets and sheet free. 

Iron cables - - - a ditto, 

Iron chains - - «+ - ditto, 

Iron chests - - - « ditto. - 
Ironkentledge - - - ditto. 

Iron knees - - - - - ~ | ditto, 
Ironmongery and iron work of every description ditto, 

Tron, plate or wrought e ~~ ~~. - u ditto, 
Kitchen utensils ^ + ^ - m “ 2. oti ditto, .. 
Lace, British =- u - m " E 2 ] per cent. 
Lace, Foreign ~» o2 o an 34 ditto, . 
Lacquered ware, not meta] ~ - ~ - 24 ditto. 
Lanterns To e’ m m e s n. free. a 
Lead in sheets, cast or rolled - - - - ditto. 


24 per cent. 
free. — 


. 


* 
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- , Imeorts—continued. 


Locks, bolts and hinges - ~ 
Mahogany plank -. -. a 
Mangles or hackles of iron, = 
Marbles slabs and tiles, British 
Masts, spars and oars, ditto .. 
Mathematical instruments 
Medicines = ^-, -- 
Musical instruments : 
Nails of iron or copper 
w Oils, British - - 
. «w Oils, Foreign - - E 
Ochre - E 
v Opium =» `- 
Paint and paint PNA 
Perfumery '-  - 
Piece-goods :- . « 
Pictures, British ~ 
Pimento = - 
Pitch and tar, Foreign. 
Pitch, British - «i 
Plate and plated ware - 
Printed cotton and calicoes - 


Quicksilver = | - '^'- 
Red and white lead -- 
Sadlery © - e -- 
~d Saffron - =- = e 
Seeds, of sorts? - - 
Shawls, woollen manufacture 
. Shipchandlery © - =. 
Soda water '- ^ =. ` 


Se rr nou 


eae ae 


4a 
tet 3 039 3 pee. 


Spirit of turpentine - -2 
_ Stationery and books = _ 

Steel, British =~ - *. 

Steel; Swedish or Foreign 


Tallow, British - 7.7 


vaa 


Timber and Plank - er ear a 


Tin - - E 


4o» for: f o3 3 3 jJ 


god Bog a D ood 


wou 


Pr R E A 8 9 3 01,91 9 14 


[NJ 


a 


€ 89 3 9 9 4d 9 » 6,9 9,00 03, Td 3 $a! 


dos go go! €" 5 


wae 


Tin plates and tin ware of every description — 


~ Tobacco and snuff, British manufacture 


Tobacco pipes. - = =, ditto - 
Toye of irom or tin san S 
Types - 


Trinkets, composed wholly or diy a ‘of metals- 


Turpentine  - 
Vegetable syrup 
Verdigris - 
Vinegar - 
Weights and scales 


se |: 05 


- 
- 
- 


Pu 


= 


Wire of i iron, brass, steel, silver, gold 


Wine and epirits ~ PEE 


~ 


Wine and spirits are subječt also to the following duties "1 excise, under the provisions 


- 


- 


oar voi. ee | 


TD 


It 44 1 t0 tt 


eats 85 3. 34 1 


Qoa 3 3 WO 3.1, 9 ag od ug 0d ug 8 ag goa dg 


$9 9 uE eo poe g! 1 58 9 gon 


308232 ! 


LE EI 


SAO Sg n ut d 513445V&V 1,3, RO o Pot og od o3 5 3 (1 


contained in n Regulation I. of 1813, and XI. of 1815: viz. 


€ 


E — 


On all wines a imported for consumption into the isand 


of Bombay. 


Wines of every descripti: n in bottle, per dozen quarts = 


Cordials, ditto,’ ‘pints - - >., 7. 


On all brandies, rum, gin,^ and other 
spirituous liquors, imported as above: 
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1 


dabo of 


Ct pe tee eg Ee yeas 
). 0,9 brow een 3 dot.) ' 


CE 30949752 gas 
poa 0 3g 3 a Jor 


ELS 


SOR a ES uad og oa ur 
CON 0 € a gu go og a ug! og 


4 89 1,953,192 3 4a 9 85 6 t. lg. 
a3 cg" ft 
ES 


Prater A 34 J 


D 


Pot 5$ € 8 3 4 5 4 3,9 t,45 9 08 8 9 9 a et 


ta trug ub ut od oa 9 o d 


£O n1y 1.) 5327 23 1004032 


Excise Duty. ^s 


^ —— 


we 13, 12) 


"pipe 


of 120 gallons. 
half a rupee : z 


six rupees 


- - half a rupee 


per gallon., 


Doties, 
fee. . 
34 per cent, 
Ag 
2 pet cent. 
Tee : 


ditto. 
2 à per cent, 
ditto, . 
free. 
2j 31 n cent, 
itto. 
ii ditto. . 
31 ditto... 
2jditto, | 
+ ditto.. , 
- ditto. 
- ditto, . | 
gjditto. , 
- ditto. 
free, mad 
ditto. 


-2 4 per cent. 


3 j ditto, 

2 $ ditto, 
- ditto.’ 

3 4 ditto. 

2 4 ditto. : 

free. 

ditto,- 

2 j per cent. 
- ditto. 


-= ditto, 


free, 
34 per cent. - 
2 į ditto. | ` 
3 $ ditto. 
free. 
ditto. 
a $ per cenrt, . 
- ditto. ` 
free. 
ditto. 
ditto. 
34 per cent, ` 
2 4 ditto. 
- ditto. 

- ditto. 
free. : 
- ditto, | 
34 per cent. 


a 


Drawbach on 
Re-exportation. 


— 


in full... 
i ‘ 

- 4 one quartet 
of a rupee pet 
gallon, if exe 
ported before 
two months after 
the date of im- 
portation. 


Exports. 


. TIT, 
REVENUE, 


AEN No. 3. 


Ratesof Exp Export, i 
allowed in Jodi 
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. Aj pendix, No, 147. Exports. : Dien f Drawbacks, 
* Transit Dutiesand Alkali - - . € - - - - -131 per cent. ~ | 1 per cent. 
Customs, Ales =. - =o- - -,-* = =| = dio  -|dito. 

` Arsenic- ~  « E ~ E - > i ditto ~ | ditto. 
Assafetida - — - - = - - ~ ~| -. ditto - | ditto. 
Barilla T = 7 = =-= č > ~ -[|- ditto - | ditto. 
Brazil wood - ~ ~ - - - - -| ~ ditto -= | ditto. 
Benjamin = = = = * + =~, ~f] =- ditto +} ditto. 
Buffaloes’ homs = = ~ =- = «= «=| - dito =] ditto. 
~Camphire =- -.- - - - = -j| + ditte, ~| ditto. 
= Canes and rattans - - 7 æ >» -  *| - ditto - | ditto. 
-"Cardamums - = = “com € =~] - dito  - | ditto. 
Cinnamon, cassia and c: cassia buds ~~ = 2 =} = ditto --|ditto. 
Copl | - © “= = = - = ~f = ditto  -i|ditto. 
~ Cloves = - - - - = © =f] n ditto - | ditto. ` 

7" Coffee =~ 7 5 5 c. ~aj ditto ~ | ditto. 
Cornelians -~ - - -| - ditto - | ditto. 

* Cotton, Guzerat, on a fixed sahti sta #8, 120 per Inland and 

Surat candy =- = - = ; -|[sea customs not 


— Cotton, from Cutch and Scind, rs. 105 per dius = {ito Fibre: 5 per in full. 
„y Cotton, from Malabar and Canara, rs. 105 per ditto -J| to^ On bese 


rates. 
Coculus Indicus + ~ =w. = + © .-[91 per cent. ~ | 1 per cent. 
Eatables = = = .- -* = - -[|- dito .-| ditto, 
Ebony wood- =. = = = = = =] a dito  -|ditto, 
Elephants’ teeth - = ~ = ~ = -f l dito  -| ditto. 
Fans = - + - - *- {~ =~ =f a ditto ` -j ditto. 
Gals - - = © - = ©. © -[- dito -| ditto. 
Gum-boge = - = =s, os * - sf u dit  -| ditto, 
Ginger - =- = -.- e - =. -|. dito =| ditto. © 
Galangal = = o<: - 7 -7 -.-[- dit -| ditto, 
Gums and drugs - = = = ~. - -[-.dito  -|ditto. 
—Hempandsuun - “ = ~ 9? o0] ej = dito — -| ditto.- 
—Andigo, British territories 2- =- = 750 =f = dito: -] ditto. 
Indigo, native states 5*7 7 7 ej = ditto =] ditto, 
Jewellery `= s - a => = e| free. x 
Lac, of sorts T 070 7 -| 3% per cent. - | 1 per cent, 
‘Mace = - - - = -o-o- =] = ditto ` =} ditto ` 
Mother-ofpearl = = = = = = =] = dito -j ditto. 
Mee ~ 2 9 * 9 ^ 5 | ditto ` -f ditto, 
Musk - ww ww ef ditto  -|dito. 
Myrrh -> - ~= = * «a {~ = o|- ditto  -|ditto. 
Nankeens ~ = » = = = © of © ditó  - | ditto. 


Numegs =. = = = 5.5 -.'-|-' dito  -|ditto. 
— ils, of sorta ~ : . 
Olbnum =- =- «~ + č e æ - 
Pearls and precious stones = = = - 


- dito — -|1 percent. 
| + ditto -| ditto, 


free. 


$ 9 € .,5 I 


Pepper es s co 4 4 3 à per cent. - | 1 per cent, 
. Piece-goods , =- = = = = = - Mitto -|dito. . 
—Raw silk - - - soe a -` ~ ditto -| ditto. © 


Rhubarb —-—— ee e 


- dito — -|ditto. 


Rosewater - - - T0007 ditto | - | ditto: 
Sago - = --- = - - - -|- ditto -|ditto. 
Sandal wood - =- = = = - = «| « dito  -] ditto. 
Saltpetre ~ 07 c7 5.5 a a| e ditto -|dito.. 
Seeds, of sorts — - ~ 07 5 a =| ~ dito ~} ditto 
Sea-cow and searhorse teeth -< 5 5: a =f = ditto — -| ditto. 
Senna - - - - - - .- .- =| -= ditto ` -| ditto. 
Shawls- - - + - - - = =f = dito .-| ditto. 
“Sugar = - - - e - = |» dito ditto. 
Timber and plank 7 = =- «v = = [je dio ~f ditto. 
Tin - mm 57 57 5 2 [je dito =j} ditto, .. 
Tortoise shell - 09 7 52 52 ]- ditto | = | ditto. ` 
‘Turmeric =- = © č x ~ = =" =] -~ ditto ~ | ditto. 
Wax - = - = = = «= = =| = ditto  -|dito. 
Wines and spirits - ~- +» + - - «sf - dito - ~ 
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s under the provisions contained in ———— 


The following articles are subject also to town daty 
Heri Appendix, No. 147. 


Regulation 1. of 1803, and 1. of 1510; 


Ravesof Espor ke, 


(, tiloweg iu India. 


„Cotton, per Snrat candy se " | Yrupee- + | in Gall 
f 
24 


Oil (exeept that in use far culinary purposes) shawls, 
suger, piece-goods, China silks, nankeens, rose 
water, sandal wood, saltpetre, black pepper, car- 

: domums, mace, cloves, dutmegs, cinnamon and 
cassia - ` - “> > ` -!| 


4 percent, >- | in full, * 


M M Xia 


REGULATION I. 1818. 


IL ALt opium, excepting opium made within the limits of the territories immediately 
dependent on the presidency of Fort William, shall, on being imported or brought into any - 
port or place within the limits of the territories dependent on the presidency of Bombay be 
subject to a duty, at the rate of twelve rupees per Surat seer. f 


REGULATION II. 182. 


A Recurarton for amending Regulation X. of 1813, for the Conduct of the Trade with 
Foreign Nations at the Ports and Settlements of the British Nation, under the 
Presidency of Bombay ; passed by the Honourable the Governor in Council, on the 
23d May 1821, corresponding with the Gth Vysaik Vud, Sumbut or Vikramajet Era 
1877, Salbaban 1743, and goth Shaban 1256, of the Hijree. 


. WugntAs the rates of duty prescribed in section 5, clauses 1 and 2, Regulation X. 
of 1813, have been evaded by foreign ships landing and receiving goods at the Portuguese 
ports of Goa, Deniaun. and Din, and trading thereafter in such articles so landed and 
received, between those settlements and the Poit of Bombay, by boats under British colours, 
the following enactment js passed with the sauction of the Court of. Directors of the United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, and with the approbation 
of the Board of Commissigners for the Affurs of India, to be in force in the territories 
immediately dependent on this presidency, from the period of its promulgation. 


II. On all goods imported by boats or ships from Goa, Demaun, Diu, or other foreign 
European ports in India, known to be the produce of Europe, China, or any foreign, 
Asiatic, or other state, an advance of 6o per cent. shall be laid on the original invoice cost, 
attested on oath, and 44 percent. customs shall be levied on the aggregate amount. [n 
cases where the invoice cost cannot be determined, 74 per cent. ad valorem shall be 
collected. l 


Iri. On all goods exported under British or foreign colours, to Goa, Demaun, Diu, or 
other foreign European ports in India, ultimately intended for Europe, China, or any 
foreign, Asiatic, or uther state, 34 per cent. customs shall be collected on the original 
invoice valuation, attested upon oath, ~ : 


REGULATION XXI. 1827. 

Section 1,-clause 1, ALL opium, except as excepted in the succeeding clause, shall be 
subject to a duty of twelve (12) rupees of local currency per Surat seer, on being im- 
ported or brought into any harbour or roads, or port or place, either by land or sea, within 
the presidency of Boinbay, or territories subordinate thereto, whether such opium be 
landed or transhipped, or retained, or brought for use, or to bd conveyed to any other 
ploce; provided that such small quantities, in no case exceeding one quarter of a Surat 
seer, as may be found in the possession of individuals under circumstances satisfactory, in- 
dicating that they are meant for consumption during the voyage or journey, are not to 
involve any consequences by virtue of this Regulation. 

Clause 2. The provisions. of the preceding clause shall not apply to opium imported by 
Government, nor to opium regularly manifested from the United Kingdom, or imported 
under treaty with His Majesty for consignment to any place eut of the Company's limits, 
nor to opium made within the limits of the presidency of Fort William, or the territories 
immediately dependent thereon, : 

Section 19, clause 1, On tobacco imported into the island of Bombay shall be levied 
a duty of three (3) Bombay rupees, per Bombay maund; ou foreign snuff so imported, 
a duty of one (1) Bombay rupee per three (3) pounds; and on ganza 8o imported, a duty 
of eighty-seven (87) Bombay rupees per Bumbay maund. 

Clause 2. Beside the duties specified in the preceding clause, the general custom duty 
of three and a half (3 4) per cent. on the value shall also be levied on the articles therein 
mehtioued, according to the ordinary rules with reference to that duty. 


7367-1. ga Section. 32, 


AS APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM SELECT COMMITTERE 


Section 32, clause a. Tobacco, foreign snuff and. ganga, delivered for export from the 


ae 


> cnstou-house warehouse, and exported to à place at least twenty (20) leagues distant from 


anv part of the island of Bombay, shall be allowed a drawback equal to the amount of the 
div levied on the respective article by virtue of section 10, clause 15; but such drawback 
shal not be paid uiii the export ceititicute is te-deliverod to the collector of customs of 
w, bearing au endorsement which aball set forth the actunt landing of the article at 
the place to which it was to be exported ; and furthce, the. drawback shll be granted only 
on the quantity of the article certified in the sail end, seient to have been so landed and 
alf Gaim to drawback shall be forfeited if tha export certificate, endorsed as above pre- 
scribed, Le not tedelivered within the periods hereinafter respectively specified, reckoning 
fiom the dare of export; vis ; i i ; 


Rengal a hundred and tsenty - " - - 


- (130) days, 
In Ex- | Madras, ninety - = = - t: o (90dys : 
portation 5 a ! y E "m 
t Malabar and Canery, Katywar, Kutch and Sciud- - ( 60) days. 


Surat and Guzerat, forty-two "NE “Le $ 


( 42) days, 

Chive 3. Tobacco delivered for export from the custom-house warehouse, and exported 
hv sea or land to any part of the Pritish territories, distant not more than twenty (20) 
icaguzs from the island of Bombay, shall be allowed a drawback equal to the anm in 
which the duty specified in section 19, clause t, exceeds the duty leviable at the respective 
place; but such drawback shall be demandable ouly on re-delivery to the esiiector of sea 
er land customs, as ihe case may be, within twenty (20) days after the exportation was 
made, of the export certificate or permit, bearing an endorsement, as prescribed in the pre- 
ceding clause, by the proper officer iu the departineut of sea or land customs at the place 
to which the article was to be conveyed, and shall then be granted only on the quantity 
certified to have arrived nt the said place where such permit or export certificate shall 
operate as an exemption from the payment of duty in favour of the tobacco imported 
under it. j uM E oy : 

Section 47. On all brandies, rmn, pin, arrack and all other descriptions of spirituous 
liquore imported. for consumption into the island of Bombay, the established three and 
a half (34) per cent, customs shall be levied, on the following principles; viz. 


From the United kingdom, on the invoice cost, attested upon oaths. , 


From Madeira, the same. ` ; . . 
From Cape of Good Hupe, on 0 5. 150. c1 c] g^ 
- Isle of France - E . - m A A. a AAA 
- China + E - ~- ~ 2 2 2c. o£. 90 i 
~ Pavia zi - - E - - - ` - 25 i 
- Sedla - ow 507. 5 20| a 
- Penang and Eastern Isles = = = © = = = ag) Ma cent. 
y advanced 
~ Bengal ee H hs 
Coromandel - - ~ " " B® us n z -545. on the 
invoice 
- Ceylon - E - - - Z Qu Š - 15 t 
~ Arabian Gulf E . E . - $ - 4 - 15 bon ied 
= Persian Gulf o9 c ces $99 c9 9 c9 o, dM attested, 
~ Malabar and Canara ~- = 3 0-4 2 wl 10 
- Goaand the Concan >» eo uw wy a Cum ee IG 
~ Bassien to Surat =- -~ - = >» . = c. ~- 10 
- Surat to Scind - 2 - - - - - 2.9 JO 


The custom on spirits impe. ted without invoices shall be levied ad valurem.. 


Section 48. In addition .o the customs as above specified, the town duty is fixed at half 
a rupee per gallon on the hnport of spirits of all descriptions, aud from all places. 


X—BOMBAY. 


(11) —A SCHEDULE exhibiting the Rates of Town Duties collected in all Towns 
under the Presidency of Bombay, specifying the Name of each Town, in the 
Year 1813. | 


REGULATION I. 1503. 
V. A puiy et the rate of onc rupee per Surat candy shall be levied on all cotton imported, 
wh. ther in bales or ducras, without any drawbock on re-exportotion. 


vi. First. A duty at the rate of 4 per cent. shall be levied on the under mentioued goods, 
wen inported into the town of Bombay, with the exceptiona hereafter specified. 


Ou. Jieeile-nut, Shawls, 
Ghee. Tobacco. Wax candles. 
Turmeric. awn a 3 Sugar. D 


Gor 


ers » 


~ 


ON THE AFFAIRS OFTHE Last INDIA COMPANY. 


f-- B 
Lead 
. Goor or jorrie a a Faitoet v 
aeree, . Faitpetre, S 
i Niolasses g "os Black e 
lolas €, : Black pepper. - Nutmegs. 
Niece-coouls, coo Chilly pepper. Cinnamon, aud 
Rose water. . |t 0o Ogrdamunis. Cassia, 
Sandalwood... = s Mace. 


& N : v 


Secondly. The undemmentioned goods, when imported for the purpose of bein wholly or 


in part te-exported, may be warehoused without paying the town duty, under the folluwing 
conditions: wais z s $ 


Shawls. s 75 Mace. Nutmegs. 
Cardamuns. Cloves, Cinnamon, and 
na r = . D 4 
; Cassia. 


To be placed iu warehouses under the immediate charge of the custom-master. 


Thirdly. Sugar. | Piece-gouds. 7 Saudle wood, aud 
* Sultpetre. Black peppr. Heetle-put. 

' To be placed in warehouses provided by the proprietors, being previously approved by 
the custoni-master, who is to place locks thereon; uud the said warehouses are not to be 
opened, or any goods delivered therefrom, without previous application to the custom-raus- 
ter, who is, immediately on receipt of such application, to depute a person to take an account 
of the delivery, oa 
XV. Liquors shall bo subject to the following duties; viz. 


Liquors in Caska. vai 
; i Rs qg. r. 
Wine, of whatever kind, rum, brandy, and gin per pipe of 120 gallons ©  - | a2 1 - 
Batavia arrack, per leaguer of 150 gallons o + 8 c 5 cj b5 30 


Beer, pale ale, evder, perry aud vinegar, per hogshead ^ = - .- oa 2 7. 
Liquors in Bottles. l 


Cherry or raspberry brandy, ratafia and cordials of every description, per 


dozen pints - - ve o i Gere 
Red and white wine, per dozen quarts ~. = = = + = «© - 3 - 
Brondy, rum and gin, per + dito = = - 2 s la a s a] Le 
Deer, porter, cyder, perry and vinegar, per ditto = = =~ = -| -.-75 
Gin, in cases, per case of 15 bottles, or 7) gallons e =- = -~ " 6 -- 
Ditto in ditto, per ditto of aa ditto, or gg ditto, = => = - -|3-- 


' XVI. A deduction of 10 per cent. shall be made, on account leakage, on all liquors, if the 
casks ure not filled up before passing the eustom-bouse. . If the importer prefers filling up 
the casks before he passes them, no leakage or ullage to be allowed. 


XVII. In the event of liquors proving entirely spoiled by the voyage, the town duties to 
be repaid ; the fact to be certified on oath by competent persons, to the satisfaction of the 
custom-master. —— : im 


XVIII, The town duties on the undermentioned goods to be levied when landed ; viz. 


Liquors in casks ond bottles, - ‘Wax candles. - ; 
Oil. `. : Goor and jagree.. . 

Ghev. T Molusses. 

Turmeric. — : Rose water, and 

Tobacco. . T -— Chilly pepper. 

Pawn. 


XIX. When eny of the above goods are re-exported for sale, the exporter shall be entitled 
to a drawback of the town duties paid thereon, on making the following entry at the custom- 
house, and shipping off the goods: ` 


* Bombay Custoin-house, N entry fot exportation; Madeira wine, 50 pipes. 
Imported per ship from Madeia. 
To be exported by ship , commander 


for Madras. Value rupees 


XX. Parcels for individuals, or necessaries, shall be subject to the same rules as established 
for the collection of the 34 per cent. or Goverument customs. 


XXI. Goods imported on certificates from the other settlements shall not ba exempted 
froin these duties in consequence of such certificates, which are to be considered aa relating 
to the Government customa of 3} per ceat. only. - 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT PROM SELECT COMMITTEE 


REGULATION I. 1810, 


A Reervatioy for the re-establishment of a Town Doty, passed by the Goreraor in 
Council on the ist of May 1810, corresponding with the 13th Chyter Vad, Sumnbut or 
Vikramajet Era 1866, Salbahan 1732, and 20th Raby ul aval 1225 Hojry, 


IN pursuance of instructions from the Honourable the Court of Directors, the Coilectiong 
under the bead of town duties, that had ceased fiom the end of April 1805, are from this 
date renewed, under such modifications as have appeared to the Governor in Council to be 
best adapted to the circumstances of the eonnueice of this presidency., er mun 

II The several provisions in Regulation I. 1803, are, for this purpose, declared to ba 
again in force from the 1st of May 1810, with the under-mentioned. exceptions and ^ 
niüeratioDs. : Po 

UI. First. Instead of the articles on which the rate of 4 per ecnt; town duty is directed by 
section 6, Regulation I. 1803 to be levied, the following ure those now subject to it. ' 

Second. 1st, Goods imported from the other Presidencies, and their dependencies, ander 
certificates of exemption from customs at Bombay, excepting those articles of a like descrip- 
tion (such as ghee, oil, Xc. &c.), as are not liable to town duty when imported from other 
places, unaccompanied by exempting certificates. nd à ^d i ^ 

Third. 2d, Oil (except that in use for culinary purposes). 


Shaws. Rose water. ^ Mace. 
Wax candles. Sandal wood. Cloves. 
Sugar. Saltpetre, . Nutmers. 
Piece-goods, . Black pepper. -` Cinnamon, 
China silks. Cardamums, Cassia. 
Nankeens. 


Furth. 3à, The articles of bhoysing, of cocum, and of tamarind, which have hitherto 
been assessed to the custom-house duties, to be exempted therefrom, aud transferred to the 
town duty; the amount of which is, however, to continue payable on impoitation, subject of 
course to drawback, in the event of re-exportation within the period of six months. 


Ij. 4th, The following additional articles to be assessed both to the customs and to 
the towu duty: Pearls and precious stones, hitherto omitted to be charged with either, and 
jewellery, which has beretofore paid only the rate of customs. 

IV. Fust. The privilege conceded by clause e, section 6, Regulation I. 1803, of ware- 
housing the articles therein mentioned, is to be extended to the goods specified in clause 2, 
section 3, as now enacted. 


Second. Tt is to be left optional with the owners or consignees of the goods comprehended 
in ciauses 1, 2 and 3, of section 3, of the present Regulation, either to warehouse them 
under the provision of Regulation I. 1803, or to retain them in their own custody, on enter- 
ing into an ergagement, accompanied with adequate security, to exhibit before the custom- 
master à statement, verified upon oath, at the end of the first six months, of the quantity of 
such goods, which has been intermediately re-exported, and of that which, from having been 
appropristed to consumption within the island, is to become subject to the payment of the 
town duty; on which latter quantity the amount is thereon to be paid in; which process of ` 
periodical adjustment is to continue thereafter, in quarterly progression, from one four 
months to another, until the whole of such goods shall have beea thus accounted for in re- 
export, or by consumption as aforesaid. ee : - 

v. The provisions of sections 15 and 16, Regulation I. 1803, respecting the town duty on i 
liquors, reruain in full force. t í A ia ' 


VI. All the provisions in Regulation I. 1803, not affected by the present Regulation, are - 
also to continue in full force. EID 


XL—B O M B A Y. 


(15.)}—A SCHEDULE, exhibiting the Rates of Town Duties collected in all. Towns 
under the Presidency of Bombay, and specifying the Name of each Town, in the: 
Year 1828-29, or latest period. mE ; 


REGULATION XXXIH. 1827. 


Section 1; clause 2. Ton^cco imported into Bombay, having paid the established customs 
of the port, aud been warchoused, shall, on being delivered out for internal coüsuraption, or 
for ex portion, be liable to a duty of rupees (3) three per Bombay maund, and no drawback 
abali be allosved except on exportation to the United Kingdom. 

Clause 3. 


ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. L757 


Clause 3. The same duty of rupees (3) three per Bombay maund, payable once, either 

on export or import, whichever may first take place, shall be levied on tobacco at every 

ort within the zillubs subordinate to Bombay, in addition to the established customs at such 
port respectively, ] " . : 


Clause 4. Tobacco having once puid at any British port the full amount of duty and cus- 
toms leviable under clause 2 0r 3, whichever may be applicable, shall be exempt from the 
payment of any additional duty at any other British port, either on inport or export. 

Section 2, clause 1. The rates of duty hitherto leviable on spirits, both at Bombay and in 
the zillahs subordinate thereto, are hereby abolished, and the following rules are enacted ia 
sulstitation, ee SRG M ts so l . 


Clause 2, The duty on spirituous liquors manufactured at the presidency of Bombay, 
according to the rules duly enacted. on that subject, or in sny of the zillahs subordinate 
thereto, according to the provisions of chapter 11, of Regulation XXI. a. D. 1827, or imported 

t Bombay, or (consistently with the provisions of section 65, clause 1 of Regulation XXI. 
A. D. 1827) into any of the zillahs subordinate thereto, shall be regulated by the orders of 
Government for each place respectively, but shall in no case exceed one (1. 1, 40) rupee one 
quarter and forty reas per gallon, -> . 

Clause 3. Spirits having paid at any British port the duty leviable under clause 2 of this 
section, in addition to the established customs of such port, may be imported free of any 
additional-duty into any other British port, unless the duty paid under clause 2 of this gec- 
tion be lower than that established under the said clause at the port of import, in which case 
the difference shall be paid. 


n 


REGULATION XVII. 1930. 


Section 1, clause 1 Tae following taxes levied from the various trades engaged in the 
manufacture of silk cloths in the city of Surat, are hereby abolished : 


i TN MAC Pac Boote Rupees. qe re 
Raw silk dealers, through their brokers, per anuum, fixed payment | 


Silk spinner - - -:- = - ditto - 05s 7 | iB880 - - 
Brocade manufacturers, 2 rupees per piece, about >- > > - ~ -| 3,400 = - 
Putola silk, fixed payment ^: => - = tt te 700, = = 
Flacha stuff, - ditto To 457,5 7.95 5 600 - - 
Kinaree walas- ditto EL LLLIALLL 800 = = 

OE i 11,855 - = 


D 


Clause 2. In lied thereof a town duty of four rupees per Surat maund shall be levied upon 
import of the raw material into Surat, except in cases where it is intended for transit in the 
raw state into the interior, when it shall be lawful for the owner or consignee to deposit it in 
the Government warehouses without payment of the said duty. 

Clause 3. Provided, that if the silk be not cleared out from the warehouse, and exported 
again from Surat within the space of three months from the date of import into the city, it 
shall be sold,’ and the duty levied in the manner described in clause 1, section 8, Regula- 
tion XX, of 1827, if not previously paid by the owner or exporter. y 

Section 9, clause 1. The annual payment of 15 rupees, hitherto levied from each mewiber 
of the rice beaters’ punchayet (gola), who cleans rice for sale, is hereby abolished. 

Clause 2. In lieu thereof, a town duty of two anuas per hara of seven Surat maunds, shall 
be levied on import of the article into Surat, whether by land or sea, "I 

Section 3, An import town duty of five per cent. shall be levied upon all beetle-nuts and 
pepper iuported. into the city of Surat, under the same rules and exceptions as stated in 
regard to silk in clauses u and 3 of section 1. i 


4 
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I 1L— Revenue. 


MES TIS = Sse OE ae 

N. B.—In the following Index, Rep. p. refers to the page of the general Report; the Figures 
following the Names to the Questions in the Evidence; p. following the Names to the 
page of the Evidence; and App. p. to page of Appendix. 
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Dl EL LA VP —————— 


A. 


ABKAREE DUTIES. Revenue therefrom, Stark 133——- Effect of abkaree duties, and 
manner of levying them, Stark 281-287-—— OF what they consist, Mackenzie 942-955 
———Abkaree revenue increased in Behar since the time the Board of Commissioners and 
Central Board were established, iu consequence of more attention having been paid to it, 
Fleming, p. 283— Cause of increase in the abkaree duties, Mackenzie, p. 304. 

Statement of the gross receipts, charges and net receipts of the abkaree duties ^t the 
Bengal Presidency, 1811-12—1830-31, Mackenzie, p. 320, 3291— —Amount. therecf, and 
expense of collection; no considerable increase therein; nor any anticipated in the 
Upper Provinces; great increase therein expected in the Lower Provinces, aud froni what 
causes, App. p. go. . 

See also Revenue. Sayer Duties, 


Accounts, Explanation of the words * tunkba" and “ kumal” appearing in the Revenue ac- 
couuts, Sykes 2123—— Practice of showing false accounts to the collectors very gencial, 
but are easily detected by those conversant with the checks, Newnham 2758. 


Advances, Rate of interest paid by cultivators for advances, and by whom advances made, 
Sykes 2196, 2197. l 


Advocate-General. Advantages that would result from the gppointment of a civil servant 
to superintend the transactions of Government with natixe courts of judicature, under the 
denomination of civi) advocate-general, or superintendent of law suits, App. p. go. 


Agra. Number of begahs in cultivation; amount of jumma assessed ; number fit for cul- 
tivation and entirely waste; extent of balance occasioned by the calamities of three 
seasons, App. p. 69. : ; 


Agriculture. Excess of exaction, meaning any encroachment upon the full remuneration 
of the cultivator, impedes agricultural improvement, by impediug the accumulation of 
capital in the hands of the cultivator, Mil, p. 278—- Tax upon salt considered in itself, 
or the mode of levying it through a monopoly, has no tendency to affect the sete 
interests, Mill, p. 279, Fortescue, p. 290-——Monopoly of opium haa no in jurions. eflect 
on the agriculture of the country, Mill, p. 280, Fortescue, p. 290——Papers relating io 
agticulturai interests in Bengal, App. p. 67. 


Alezander, Kobert, (Analysis of his Evidence.}—Period of witness's service in India ae 
Revenue department, 1514-1517———V izagapatam and Ganjam, being part of ihe: or- 
thern Circars, are under the zemindarry system, 1518-1521 Form of the 2emindarry 
settlement, 1522 How far chiefs of provinces. considered by the company di pro 
prietors of the land, and their rights established accordingly, 1523-1526—— aos " 
those rights similar to those of zemindars under the permanent settlement in enga , 
1527-2 541 —-— Regulations established for the recovery of arrears, ESI LA is 
much sale of property for arrears among the old zemindars, 150 ot ba 1 inj i 
tice or oppression by the zemindars over tbe cullivators in the distribution o i e a aC 
ment, 1537-1 541—-— Proportion the permanent settlement bore to the pro S pas 
land, 1542—— Land in the newly-created zemindarries Irequently change an sl P 
not emong the old established ones, 1543-1545 Principle upon whieh the rien 
assersment under the permanent settlement was settled with extent of survey, 1546 1549. 

Extent to which the village societies prevailed, 1550—— With whom the m ir 
treated in the collection of the revenue, 1551-1554—— Proportion of e du pi ds 
to whom belonging, 1555-155;—-—Population still suffering from Vae 
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ET ALE ASS . PUL. Revenue; 

Alerander, Robert. (Analysis of his Evidence)—centinaed. 
famine in 1792, 1558-1369 —— Condition. of the cultivators, 1361, 1562-—— Property 
even ia the nes lc-constitated zemindarries seldom changed hands awong proprietors, but 
nal ia cases of Goverment sales for default of revenue, 1503-15648 How far ryats 
removeable at the pleasure of the zemindar even though they had paid the'r assessment, 
1sd7—-1579-—From the wih state of the counury the ryotwar system totally inap- 
plieabie to it, 1571-1381 Powers of the zemindars over the cultivators, and of (o. 
vernment over the zeuindars, for collection of the reveane, £5$2~1587——Not much 
dishonesty or appressiou bv the farmers of the revenue under the zemiadars, or those en- 
trusted with the management of the revenue, 1588-1594 Not mach European gency 
employed in collection, 1595, 1306—— How far a military. force ncecssary, 1597—— 
Ineatity of naive agents, 1593. 

How tar assessment coliected with punctuality, 1599-1601 Whether rate of assess- 
ment sufficiently moderate, 1602, 1603 Collection of the revenue not sapable of 
much improvement unless assessment lowered in some places, 1604, 1605—— What 
articles cultivated in those districts, 1606 — Extent. of artificial irrigation, and whether 
those lan:ls assessed higher, 1607-1611 ——New articles aitempted to be ealiivared. 1612 

Extent of indigo cultivation, and how far beneficial. to the ryots, 1613-1618—— 
Europeaas cultivating indigo allowed to hold lauds under zemindars, 3610, 1620-— 
Seulement of Europeans more beneficial than injurious to that district, 1621-1625 — 
Granting pouabs rendered compulsury under the permanent settlement, 1628-1650 —— 
They constitute an effectual security to the ryot, 1631 Revenue collected upon 
establishment of the salt monopoly was not the subject of complaint, 1693-1636 
Price of salt in those districts does not much affect the consumption, 1937-16.40——Nort 
much smuggling on that coast, 1641 Not much complaint of adulteration, 1642—— 
No opium cultivation, 1643. 


Altenati-ns of Land Revenue. Particulars as to the alienation of revenue in favour of cer- 
tatu holders of land, Campbell, App. p. 45 Revenue letier from Bengal, dated 23d 
Febraarg 1830, respecting inquiry into alienations of the land revenue, App. p. 330—— 
Letter trom the Court of Directors to the Guvernar-general tn Coaneil at Fort William, 
dated 8th September 1831, on the same subject, App. y. 352- p 

Papers relating to a proposed levy of a uuzer or fine on the renewal of grants 
alienating land revenue, dpp. p. 533—— Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated toth Jone 
3828, on that subject, App. p. 534— Letter fron T. H. Maddock, esq. agent to the 

- Governor-general iu the Saugur and Nerbudda territories, to George Swinton, esq. chief 
sccietary to Government, Fort William, on the same subject, App. p. 546. 


Allahabad. Number of begalis in cultivation; amount of jumma assessed; number of 
begalis fit for culiivation, and waste ; number of proprietors aud farmers with whom 
setiiement made, App. p. 63. E 


Allyghur, Number of begahs in cultivation; amount of jumma assessed; number of 
begahs fit for cultivation; number waste; and amount of balance, App. p. 69. 


Arcot. Provinces of Arcot are under the ryowar system, Sullivan 107. 
See also Carnatic, 


* 


Arütocracy, Yailure of the permanent setilement in converting the zemindars of India into 
a landed aristocracy, App. p. 26 Maintenance of the aristocracy the object of the 
permanent settlement, but the introduction of sales, and rigid adherence to the Hindoo 
jaw, strictly interpreted, bad the opposite tendency of facilitating subdivision, App. 
[^ Bie 2 $ 

Arrack. Revenve collected upon arrack in Ceylon by means of licenses, Colebrooke 2876 


io eny duty on Ceylon arrack at Madras excludes it from that market, Colebrooke 
23$7. "n 


Arrears of Revenue, Large remissions made yearly in collecting, which prevents outstand- 
ing arrears, Hodges 840, 850, Sykes 2120-2122 Always large arrears of revenue, 
but Jess now than there used to be, Hill 1207 Means adopted of recovering arrears, 
Munro 1479-1481, Alerauder 1532-1535, Barnewall 1765-1707, Tucker 1845-18475 
Trant 2032-2035, Neruham 2713——— Huw far abatemenis of arrears in Delhi made in 
cases of necessity, Fortescue 2252-2254 Sysiem of enforcing the revenue in Cuttack 
ia 1803 similar to tht adopted in the Bengal provinces in 1793, Melvide 2454-2436 
m methods of realizing arrears in Bengal and Madras, App. p.25. 

Se? also Crime. Sules. 


Assessment. Assessment of sub-divisions of land under the ryotwar syste, Sullivan 29, 30 
c Assessment low in the Cundeish province, Hodges 861 — — Ainouni thereof in Trevan- 
core, Munro 1420-1424 Proportion of assessment to the quality of the land, Munro 
1425-1427—— Land asses ment very low in Trevancare, Mir 1428-1430 Periodical 
assessments, Munro 1442, 143 3——-W hether the rate of asscssmeut sufficiently moderate 
in Vizagapatan, Alerauder 1602-:605——Instance of assessment being too high, 
Newnham 2700-2712, Lein 2802, 2303 tow far anxicty expressed by the Com- 
pany lor a moderate assexsment has been followed up by the government of Jodia, Newn- 
ham 2707-27; y— Mw.ner in which land is assessed, Lewin 2790, 2791———Amount of 

` ] assesment 
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Assessment —-continued., 


.' assessment in Malabar and Canara remains the same as when fist taken possession of, 
Lewin 2795——Siatement showing the rates of assessment in two villages in Madras 
* under the ryotwar settlement; Colebrooke 2891— In two villages of the Concan, at 
Bombay, Colebrooke 2801, i i a 
How far tbe amount receivable by Government has been really assessed, Mill, p. 277, 
Fortescue, p. 289, Christian, p. 292——The assessment is made by taking evidence of 
what the land. can afford io pay; evidence is taken in more or less derai according to 
circumstances; sometimes actual payment of preceding years is taken alone; sume- 
times minute survey and valuation is made, and there are cases in all the intermediate 
stages between the two, Mitt, P» 277—Assessment in Behar is and was originally light, 
but from waste lands being brought into cultivation income of zemindar has increased 
' while government revenue has remained the sume, Fleming, p. 283, 284—— Assessments in 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, and in Delhi, are formed with parties recoguized as 
landholders, and the amount regulated by the best obtainable approximation to the real 
assets and general state of thé country, Fortescue, p. 289. : 
Assessments iu the Ceded and Conquered Provinces bave not undergone avy material 
< alteration, Christian, p. 29t-—— Method of making assessments in the western provinces, 
and whether improvement can be rade therein, Christian, p. 292 
the best method of making assessments, Mackenzie, p. 301 Method of making assess- 
ments under the ryetwar system, and manner in which heavy rate thereof has tended to 
repress agiicultural improvement: and the prosperity of the country, Hill, p. 322 
Remissious that have been made'in the assessment of the Jand revenue in Bellary and 
Cuddapah, Dalzell, p. 326—— Method of assessing’ lands under the ryotwar seulement 
in Madras, Dalzell, p.320. ' ' ^ 
Necessity for reduction of assessment throughout the whole Bombay Presidency in 
consequence of the fall in grain, Elphinstone, p. 333—— Method of making ass ssments 
and engagements under the Bumbay Presidency, L/phiustone, p. 534, Chaplin, p. 335 
Assessment under ryotwar setleineut should be estimated according to the measure of 
produce, and the rent fixed for a term of years; proposed methods of making the 
assessment, Duff, p. 339-— Meney assessments in India too heavy in proportion to the 
present prices of produce; condition of the peuple cannot be improved ull they are 
lightened, Duff, p. 3308. «7 . 

“Defects in the ryotwar settlement when first completed not so much a matter of sur- 
prise as that so near an approximation was made to a tolerably fair rate of assessuent, 
Campbell, App. p- g4— Reductions in the amount of assessment made upon introduce 
tion of the modified ryotwar settlement, Campbell, App. p. 38. * 

See also Records, ^ Settlements. Villages, ^ ^ * 


Observations upon 


` Attachment, Attachmgit nvariably precedes sale in the Madras presidency advantages 
thereof, App. p. 25—— Advantage of attachment over sale, unless zemindarries purchased 
by Government, in preventing their falling into the hands of strangers, to the exclusion of 
ibe ancient zemindars, «Ipp. p. 30. +> : 


ʻi paei 
Bajee Row. - Villainy of 3ajee Row in inciting his own subjects to plunder in his own 


territory; his views in se doing; manner of checking it, Duff, p. 338. 
Lanjarces. Description aud character of the Banjarees, Sykes 2214-2220. 


Buramahl. See Salem. 


Bareilly.. Number of begas in cult vation; amount of jumma assessed and realized ; 
nomber of begahs fit for cultivation. and number waste, App. p. 68. 


Barnewall, Lieut-Col. (Anaiysis of his Evidence.)—Formerly assistant to e Rind 
© Gocjeraut, and in the zillah north ol the river Myliee, 173) System ol Se the 
revenue through the desoy or head iereditary district officer, 1732-1739—- escription 
of seulement made subsequently w th the heads of villages, 1740-1742-—Manner in 
which ryots protected from over asresement, 1743—— Manner in which lands let, 1744 
—— Vilage records of the di Terent tenures imperfect, and not to be depended on, 1745 
Manner in which Government «iscertain and coufirm the different rights of parties, 
1746-1750 How far lands 'et on’ short leases, 175t—— ln whom the property in the 
lands vested, 1752-1256——61 whit the large landholders in the Goojeraut consist, 
s R à 
1757, 1758 Whether increase or ¢ ecrease in the rever ue, 1759. i — 
linproveinent in the state of tue ct ltivators, 1760—— Fall in the value of ngricu ura 
prodace, aud to what attributed, 176.——-OF what the oe consists, 1782, 1703m » 
Abatements in rents from fall in the value of agricultural PAR El hn stane i Minute 
whieb payment of arrears enforced, 17 '§-1 767——Relerence to Mr, n $ 5 Bs » 
of 1821 for revicw of tenures and cor dition of the districts, 1;67——} vin tar 
courts when resorted to, 1708, 1769—-~ Law of inheritance prevailing among the dE dir 
1770 1771 Lueonvemence arising roin the subdivision of property, and up at p 
s ok © divisions, 1771-1777 —— New e ipunder a 
hy vecina rere a bc dE IR bs i s p settlement 
2 pri J ibe 7 z -it t 1 
female offspring by the Jalisjah trib: 177 1779-— Deseriy tenilo 
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arrest d, Licut»Col, (Analysis of his Evidence) —continued, 


prevalent in Bengal, 1780, 1781——Preferable under a ryotwar system to collect the 
revenue through the potail than of the individual cultivator, 1782-1784. i 
Manner of paving the potail for collecting the revenue, 1785—— [nciense TTE 
opulation, 1;86—Liule uncultivated land remaining in the eastern zillals north of the 
Nbre, 1787, 1788—— Extent of cultivation of waste land in the Deccan since 1817, 1789 
— Malwa not subject to our direct rule, thovgh the chiefs are under our protection, 1790 
—— | mprovement ‘therein cuntinuing, 1791— Estent of employment of native Mus 
in making surveys, 1792, 1703—— Method of correcting assessments in case of village 
records not to be depended upon through incorrect or deceptive information from the 
cultivators, 1794-1799-———Necessity of village accounts upon entering on survey of lands, 
1800-1803—How far Sir Thomas Munro made use of the village accounts in his surveys, 
1$047——Hlow far rents fairly assessed, 1505-1809 Introduction of the cultivation of 
cotton into Goojeraut, 1810, 1811. 


Bauley, G.T. Report fiom G.T. Bayley, Esq. collector at Shahabad, dated 4th March 
1525, relative to complaints of opium cultivators upon their rents being increased, 
App. p. 116. f 

Bayley, William Butterworth, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Company’s monopoly raises 
the per of salt, 1046———1í the price decreased, the consumption in the territories 
supplied by the Bengal market would increase, 1647-1649 Adulteration of salt takes 
place after it is cleared from the Company's gooluhs, 1050, 1651—— Supply might be 
increased without vliimate loss of revenue, 1652, 1055, 1666——Foveign salt could 
not be admitted into India with a custom duty payable to the Company withouta change 
in the system, 1054, 1655——Objections to an excise system in Ludia, 1656—— Whether 
the establishment must be increased under an excise system, 1657, 1658—— Whether 
any advantages would result from the change, 1659-——Size of lots of salt at sales 
limited, thereby creating a sub-monopoly, 1660-166;——Which would be broke down 
by collecting the Government revenae under an excise duty, 1665. 

If the Government no losers in point of revenue, it would be advantageous that the trading 
in salt should be left ta private merchants, 1667 —— Advantage of the Company's opening 
its goolahs to all purchasers at a fixed rate, as adopted at Madras and ia the manufacturing 
districts of Bengal, 1667, 1665—— Regulation as to the payment of duty on importa- 
tion of foreign salt into Bengal, 1669-167 4— —Comparisoa of price between Bengal. 
and Coromaudel salt, and how far consumption of the latter has increased, 1675-1680 
——f found expedient to levy an excise duty instead of the present monopoly, with 
whom the orders would in the first instance originate, 1681, 168a-——Amonnt of net 
revenue from the opium monopoly, 1683, 1684 Sale price diminished, but quantity 
of opium brought to market bas increased, 1635——- How far the pium revenue stands 
upon a secure footing, 1686, 1087—— Price of opium per chest at Calcutta, 1685, 1639 

"Opium grown at less cost and of superior quality in Bengal than in otber parts of 
India, 1600, 1691. we g 

Cost of growing Malwa opium double to that of Bengal, 1692-1696—— Which 
obtains the higher price in the China market, 1607 Other sources of supply of 
opium to the China market, and whether the trade oa the increase, 1098-1701 
Higher rate of rent for poppy lands than others, and transit duties on all opium from 
Central India not belonging to the Government, 1702-1704——Iniroduction of ihe 
pass system, and how rar a Joss to Government, 1705-1714——In what vessels Malwa 
optuu carried to China, and to what port, 1715, 1716-——Attempt by certain vessels of 
making a voyage to the northern ports of China, 1717——-Same amount of revenue 
cuuld not be levied upon opium by any change in the mode of collection, 1718 How 
far the Company trade in cpium, 1719-1724———System under which opiom grown 
under tle superintendence of the Company's officers in the States of Malwa, 1725-1729 


Behar. Little change taken placa in the revenue system in Bebar since 1813; abkaree 
revenue increased from great attention being paid to it; also a greater revenue realised 
on saltpetre, and reason thereof, Fleming, p. 283——laprovement in the condition of 
the inhabitants of Bebar with regard to wealth and comforts, and causes thereof, Fleming, 
p: 283——Districts therein. vader the permanent settlement, and amount of jumma, 
Campbell, App. p. 10. 


Bellari and Caddapah, Period of their cession to the Madras Governinent, and system of 
revenge administration adopted therein, Campbell, App. p. 31———Nature of the reduction 
vf assessment therein under the new ryotwar settlement, Campbell, App. p- 40. 


Denare. Arcungement with respect to the land revenue therein, Stark 14$——Districts 
therein under the permanent settlement, and amovat of jumma, Campbell, App. p. 10 
——Cause of fluctuation in the amount of revenue therein ; amount of ssscsstnent 
realized, and of atrears, App. p. 70. 


Bengal. Yu Bengal, estates managed by Government have always deteriorated in value, 
Siark 162———Disticts in the Presideucy under ihe permanent settlement, Campbell 
App. jn 10. 

Board, Opinion in favour of individual agency over colleetive Boards, Mackenzie, p. 303- 

Bointay. 
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Bombay. In whom the property in. the Jand vested u d sion ol 
y Jand ve pon taking possession of th - 
uy, Stark 444-416 lncrease of cultivation in the Bombay etic. p D 


Boundaries. Boundaries of lands weil defined in the Dukl 
j dcl : 7 hun, Syk 2N 
disputes as to boundaries in Delhi, Fortescue 2295. > » Sykes 1918, 1919 i No 


Bracken, Thomas, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—No difficulty in finding capital for carrying 
- ov the culiivation of opium if the monopoly abandoned ; Europeans shonld be allowed 


to engage in the trade as well as natives, 3041-3044—— Met i TES 
the event of. abandoning the monopoly, an cthod of collecting duties in 


+» [Second Examiuation.}—Unhcalthiness of those provinces of Bengal, on the bordess of 
the jungle near Caleutta, where the salt is manufactured, 3049-3054 Whether us 
: would be tnore healthy if converted into rice grounds, 3055, 3056 : If the jungle a 
cleared, tice would he grown, 3057——1f the jungle was cleared, unthealthinessof the place 
would be removed; instagced by removing the jungle in the island of Saugur, Ls 
3062———Number of persons engaged in the manufacture of salt, 3063. bud 


[Third Examination.]~—Establishment of a company of Europeans for clearing the 
island of Sangur, and success of the undertaking, 3064-3068————Locrease in ilie nunc 
ber of inhabitants thereon, 3068 Terms on which the Europeans and natives live 
together, 3089— Under what judicature, 3070—— Method of approach, and bounda- 
ries, 3071 Island of Saugur a proof that improvement in India would have extended 
aud revenue increased, if capital allowed to go into other hands, 3072, 3073-—— Persons 
employing their capital ja clearing Sanger would have preferred expending it on land 
already cultivated, 3074—— Condition of the ryots cultivating the island, 3075, 3076 
—— Oiher lands held by Europeans, 3077. . : ER: 


‘ 
a 


Brahmins. Eagerness for employment is greatest among the Brahmins, who are the most 
influential class, which eagerness arises from the indigence of their condition, Dalzell, 


_ Ps 325s ET ses 


Bridws. Bridges under the care of the civil engineers ; number of them ; and of what con- 


struction, Underwood 2551-2563. ] 
British manufactured goods are exempt from duty in India, Stark 293, 294. 


Buckinghamshire, Earl of. Policy pursued by biin as President of the Bourd of Control, 
1812. —1815, Mill, App. p 49. : 


Bullion; Custom duty chargeable, by Regulation XII, of 1813, on buillion exported to 
Europe or Awcrica; rate thereof on exports in British and Foreiga bottoms; the duty 
was unproductive, aod has been annulled, Mackenzie, p. 295- 


Bunllecund. Number of begabs in cultivation ; amount of revenue; number of begahs fit 
for cultivation ; amount per cent. of balance, App. p. €8. 


Burdwan, District of. Oppression of the ryots in this district ; manner in which their cou- 

‘dition had been improved by the exertions of European officers, and the system of oustiag 

them for not agreeing to exorbitant rates put a stop foj population of this district per 
square mile in 1813-14, Fleming, p. 285. 4 ; 


Burdwan, Rajah of. Sale of a portion of his estate at the period of the permanen’; settle- 
ment, in consequence of being distressed for money ;-Buhsequent re-purchase of it, and of 
other extensive estates; amount of yearly revenve paid by him, being not half his 

_receipts; proof thereby that the assessment on his. estates is light, Fleming, p. $85—— 
Division by the Rajah of Burdwan of bis zemindarries, and method of assessing the jumma 
thereon ; how far contrary, to -Regulation XLIV. of 1793 5 further divisions by sub- 
zemindars, App. p. 16. ` , 


Burmese Territories. Total revenues of the ceded Burmese territories, 1826-27 and 1827- 
28, Mill, App. p. 275. 


I C. 

Campbell, Alexander Duncan, (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Period of witness s dic ener 
in india, and situations held by him under the Madras Presidency, 2549-2352——*^! er- 
ent parts of Madras in: which the revenue collected upon different and what systema, 
2353-2357-—-—British government and that preceding it only removet ancient eminas 
jn extreme cases, 2358—— Attachment of the occupants of the land to the seas s 
dars in the Northern Circars, 2359 How far the Company's officers have iener in 
the detailed management of the coliection therein, 2360— Extent of PEU juris 
diction of the zemindars previous to tbe permanent seulement, 2501——95 mne ie 
for collection of revenue by zemindars, and obligation by government tor ai entering 
into written agreements with government renters or actual occupiers of the x i. 
2364—— The only intention of government by their regalations was oa i dn 
public right to revenue fiom the land, and not to interfere wiih private rights ex/sti08 
the soil, 2305. y Private 
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Campbell, Alexander Duncan, (Analysis cf his Evidence)--continued. i 
Private rights existing in the Northern Circais have generally been preserved, 2366 
— [ohabitauts of the Northern Circars the finest class of men, both in appearance and 
private character, of any of the natives in India, 2367——Establishment ot zillah courts 
1a the Northern Cicears, and reasons for their being crowded with business, 2368-2421—— 
Size of zemindarries, amount of tribute, and residence of zesnindars, 2372-237 5—— Exa- 
mination npon sales of estates for arrears, cod disturbances in consequence, in the hill 
Cistriets in the Northern. Cirears, and re-possession given by government to ancient 
?cmindars, 2376-2381 Maaner in which zeuiiudars in the hill districts eveasionally 
heep the government at boy from the situation of the county; their general regular 
payment; consequent slight communication with Government, and absence of hostile 
| ieeling, 2582-c385— — Their wealth, 2386, 2387-——Hindoo law of descent, haw affected 
tv the permanent settlement, and how decided by our courts, 2383-2395 Distinction 
between dutics of zemindar as a revenue officer and his rights as a landowner, 2396——- 
Improvement and increase of cultivation in the Northern Circars under ihe permanent 
settlement, 2327-2399. "m ; , 2 
Failure of the permanent settlement in certain parts of Madras where zemindars created 
by government, and causes of the failure, 2400-2403——Systems resorted to upon the 
failure of the permanent seulement, and disadvantages of the village system, 2404-2407 
Examinatiun upon the ryotwar system, and variations in the amount of assesswent, 
2408-2410—— Variation in the prodactioa of the land, and consequently in assessment, 
2411-2413 Amount per cent. upon the gross produce taken by goverement, 2414 
2410———Simple nature of the ryotwar system when introduced, and how far difficultes in 
the way of ils introduction, 2417-2420—— Advantages of village officers, and how remu- 
nerated, 4221—2423———Advantages of the ryotwar system over others, and report by 
witness thererpon to Sir Thomas Munro, 2424-2428. . 


Compbell, A. D. Esq. Paper ou the land revenue of India, prepared at the request of the 
Committee, by A. D. Campbell, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, pp. p. 9——Report, 


dated 6th November 1826, referred to in the Evidence of A. D. Campbell, Esq. (Q. 2425), 
and in Minute of Sir Thomas Munro, dated 24th February 1827, App. p. 480. 


Canals, Different canals that would be constructed if sufficient encouragement given to 
private enterprize, particularly ia the neighbourhood of the river Hooghly, Mackenzie, 
p. 312——Only one canal executed near Madrus by the Hon. Basil Cochrane; lease 
granted by Goveroment to him; use made of the canal; not trade enough to. afford 
encouragement fur a canal in any other part of the Madras territories, Hitl, p. 323 
lu Madras territories cannot be formed with prospect of adequate advantage, Dalzeil, 
P. 330. ; 7 

See also Navigation. Rivers, i 2 

Candeish Province. Examination upon the condition thereof, and spon the ryotwar senle- 

ment established therein, Hodges 832-887. 


Canning, Mr. His communication, in 1817, as President of the Board of Control, to the 
Coart of Directors, against the establishment of the permanent settlement in unsettled 
districts, Campbell, App. p. 32, Sullivan, App. p. 56. du hn re 


> J e CET 


Canorzae, Measures taken in 1816-17 to re-establish the office of cauongoe, Mill, 

P. 275, Mackenzie, p. 503. i à fa Pr 
See also Registration. . ; : 

Capital. Ryots principally obliged to cultivate with borrowed capital, Newnham 2728—— 
Loans out of the collectors chest for the purposes of cultivation latterly pot a stop t0; 
how far its continuance necessary, Newnham 2729, 2730———Zemiudars do not Jay out 
capital in improvement of their lands, Newnham 2757. TE T 

See also Saugur, Islaud ot. 1 vs 


Capitalists. Large capitalists should be liable to taxation, Sullivan 82, 83. 


Captains. Manner in which the Company's captains trade in opium, Shepherd 2922. 


< Cardimuns. Produce to Government from their monopoly of cardimums, Lewin 2808-2811. 


Carnatic. Period of the cession of the Arcot Carnatic to the East India Company, and 
system of revenue administration adopted therein, Campbell, App. p. 31. 


a 


Caste. Sce Tenures. 


Cawnpore. Number of villages and begahs of land ; number cultivated and unproductive ; 
amount of Government demand realized, and balance, App. p. 68. 


Ceded and Conquered Provinces, The Ceded Provinces under the Madras derritory are 
under the ryotwar system, Sullivan 168 ——Settlement the Ceded and Conquered Pro- 
vince» are under, Stark 147, Trant 2014-2017 Country flourishing under the system 
established, Trant 2091 Nature of the assessment thet should be extended to the 
Ceved and Conquered Provinces with regard to the limitation of demand upon the ryots, 
Ti ant 2581-2083. 

Comparative increase of revenue iberein 1807-8 and 1813-14, App. p. 68 Extract 
revenue letier from Bengal, dated 7tb Octuber 1815, relative to the rights of the pea- 
santry 
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Ceded and Conquered Provinces-continued. : P. 

santry in the ‘Ceded and Couquered Provinces, App. p. g1—— Another letter, dated 

15th January 1819, App. P g2— Hegulaion VIL 1822, and its amendment, 1V 1838 
enacted with a view to the establishment of a more permanent system therein and for 
effecting a minute inquiry to ascertain the existing rights of all classes of occepants ns 
also the extcoc and value of the' land. of every village, Mill, p. 276—— Reduction that 
has been made in the survey assessment of the Ceded Districts Hill p.322. 

* Period of their acquisition by the East India Company, and manner of paying the 
revenue by the cultivators without the aid’ of middlemen or zeminidars,. Campbell, Ap 
p- 3t Observations tending to show the inexpediency of establishing the permanent 
settlement in the Ceded Provinces, Campbell, App. p. 32, Sullivan App. p. §8—— Direc 

‘tions in a despatch of the Court of Directors against. its establishment App. p- 399 —— 

Arraiigements Kui by the local foe therein, though rendered conditional as 
to their eventual permanency, are cléarly in violation of Court’ f 
: See also Sales. V Setilemend. Pr n reput orders, App. p. 399. 


Cesses. Cesses payable anger the village settlement, and how far extortion possible by 
the pattell or village officer, Sykes 1956-1661———By whom extra cesses collected under 
the ryotwar settlement, Sykes 1962, 1963——Oppression of extra cesses; how they 
“might be done away with, but with lass to the revenue, Sykes 1964~-1974——Uncertain 
amount of cesses, and by wham collected, Sykes 2087-2092—— How far cesses might 
be commuted for an equal land-tax, Sykes 2093, 2094——Regulation of Bengal 
abolishing cesses was extended to Cuttack, Melville 2471-—— Other expenses besides 
the Government demand the cultivators are fiable to, Nudus 2694, 2695-——Pro- 
fessional taxes the only extra cesses imposed in Malabar and Canara, Lewin 2854 
Jastie puttees, or miscellaneous cesses, not falling either on the produce of land or trade, 
have been everywhere abolished, Mill, p. 275. 


Ceylon. See Salt, Tanks, S o S d 


Chaplin, W., Esq. Letter from, in answer to cireular from the Board of Control requesting 
information on the administration of the Revenue iu [udia, p. 335. 

China. See Opium, 0,0000 zd = 
Jholera. © Devastations of the cholera have operated against the prosperity of the countr: 
Chol Devastat f the cholera hav ted against the prosperity of 1l try, 
Datzell, p.326... ^ 5:107 

See also. Population ' ^ ^ + as 

Christian, H. G., Esq. Letter from, dated 19 March 1892, in answer to circular from the 
Board of Control requesting information upon tbe administration of the Revenue in 
India, p. 290. |» | 

Circuit. See Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. | 

Circulating Medium. See Currency. — 

Civil Engineers, Period of witness's service in India as a civil engineer, Underwood 2483~ 
2485——Originatiou of the office, and number of persons employed in it, Underwood 
2486, 2487, 2492——— Duties connccied with checking disbursements in the Tank Depart- 
ment, Underwood 2488—— Duties connected with survey and measurement. of land, 
Underwood 2489-2491———Methed of education for the office, Underwood £493, 2494 
— Upon the appointment of the first civil engineer the duties of the office were new, 
not having been performed. by any other class of Company's servants, Underwood 2405, 
2496—— Details of civil engineer’s reports being so very voluminous prevent their being 
ascertained in Englautd, Underwood 2505-25 7——~ Necessity for number of officers being 

‘increased in the civil engineer's department, Underwood 2531, 2543 Loss ta Govern- 
ment by the inefficiency of the establishment, Underwood 2544, 2545——Great respon- 
sibility of the civil engineer, Underwood 2547, i l 

See also Bridges. Irrigation, Rivers, .. Lauks. 


Cloths, Question arisen as to the liability of cloths made by ryots and others for their own 
use at Madras to the payment of duty under customs regulations, Datiell, p. 327. 


Cochin, See Travancore. 
Cochrane, Mon. Basil. Sce Canals. 


P $ 

Coimbatoor, Increase of revenue in, from year 10 year, Sullivan 34 49 Increase of 
population, Sullivan 35, 36——-Lncrease ot cultivation in, Sulian ges Rate of wages 
in, has vot increased for centuries, Sullivan 78-—Refosal by the; Court of hadi 

` sanction the permanent. setuement therein ; and showing tant a gy ee nma es 
though only conditional, are clearly in vielation of ihe Cours or ers, App. P: 399 n» 
Reduction of assessment therein; and particulars as to ie manngment ot Eny 
robar seulement therein, Campbell, App. P 39 — Proceedings “ a inadd Spon 
the appointment of a special commission to inquire into the cause o a n is Aa 
&he trieunial leases had brought the province of Coimbatoor into a state o dis " d 
Sullivan, App. p. 65——— Statement showing the amount of land no a i Tini 
under cultivation; number of wells; garden cultivation ; amount of revenue 
gardens, Sullivan, App, p. 66. pu : 
| See also Ryotwar Settlement. Tobacco. 
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` 
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Coimbatsor, Canara, aud Soonda. Transfer of these districts to the Compasy after the 
fall of Seringapatam ; and system of revenue administration adopted therein, Campbell, 
App. p- 31- d l 

Coins. See Currency. : "AN 

Colebrooke, Lieut.-col. William. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Coutmissioner for Inquiring 
into the caverament of the island of Ceylon, 2555, 2856-———Service with the army in 
India in all the Presidencies at different periods, 3857-2830—— Permanent settlement in 
the lower provinces of Bengal has tended to the general prospero of the province of 
Bengal, but has operated prejudicially to the ryots, 2860, 2861—-Cultivation has since 
extended therein, 2862——Coufortable condition of the peasantry in Ceylon, 2863—— 
Native officers not calculated to make British system popular with the people, 2864—— 
How far the rights of the ryots preserved to thew under the permanent settlement, 2865 
—Salt produced in the northern parts of Ceylon might be made a profitable export to 
Bengal ; reasons for thinking it was once supplied therefrom, 2866-2868 Quality of 
Coromandel salt, how manulactured, and comparison with that of Ceylou, 2869-2871 
——At how much less price salt could be exported from Ceylon than the coast, 2872. 

Ports from which it may be exported, 2873———-Obstructions thereto arise with the 
Bengal goveranient, 287 4——— Supply of salt to the inhabitants of Ceylon is a govern- 
ment monopoly more strictly eníorced than under the Dutch government, 287 5-—- 
Advantageous to give up the monopoly and introduce a betier mode of collecting the 
revenue, 28;6-———Revenue collected upon arrack in Ceylon by meaus of licences, 2876 
——Government monopolize the sale of spirits in the Presidencies, 2877——Footing 
upon which the salt monopoly stands in Ceylon, 2878———Difference between. the 
natural price of salt and that at which it is sold to consumers, 2870-——If export trade 
allowed salt should be exported trom Ceylon duty free, 2880-2833—— Customs. in 
Ceylon and Bengal shovul i be subject to revision, 2884——~Export duties in Ceylon 
should be gradually abolished, and moderate import duties imposed, 2885, 2886-——-Heavy 
duty on Ceylon anack at Madras excludes it from that market, 2887 Manner in 
which Malabar tobacco has snpplanted that of Ceylon through a monopoly, 2888—— 
Extent of export of tobacco from Ceylon to Madras, 2889. . XY 
Manner in which the trade ia tobacco might be placed on a footing advantageous to 

both countries by a moderate duty instead of the monopoly, 2890, 2891——Beneficial 

- effects of allowing a gradual redemption of land rents instead of any settlement whatever, 
28q1-——Stalement showing the rates of assessment in two villages in Madras under the 
ryotwar seulement, 2891—— Ruin of the tanks in Ceylon the principal cause of the 
depopulation of the island, 2891-——Statements showing the rates of assessment in two 
villages of the Concan at Bombay, 2801—— People of Travancore more lightly. taxed 
than in the Company's territories to the southward, and the people better off than under 
the Company, 2891—— Statement showing the consumption of tobacco imported into 
Travancore, 28g1——-Amount of subsidy paid by the Rajah of Travancore to the Com- 
pany, and amount he receives from the tobacco monopoly, 2891——Smaggling might 
take place to Travancore if Ceylon government repealed the export duty on tobacco; 
to wliat places tobacco is exported from Ceylon, 2891. 


Collection of’ the Revenue. Assistance granted to witness in the collection of the revenue 
at Travancore, Munro 1433, 1434-——Not much European agency employed in the col- 
lection at Vizagapatam, Alexander 1595, 1596-———~How far a military force necessary, 
Alexander 159;——How far assessment collected with punctuality, Alesander 1599-1601 * 
~———Collection of the revenue in Vizagapatam not capable of much improvement, unless. 
assessment lowered in some places, Alexander 1604, 1605-——System of collecting the reve- 

. hue through the bead desog or hereditary district officer, Barnewall 1732-1739—— Persons 
engaged in the coliection of the revenue for Government, Trant 2027, 2028—— Organi- 
zation for collection of the revenve in the Dukhun under the Hindoo government, Swkes 
2173 Officers under that organization still retained, but only the village officers in 
active employment, Sykes 2174—— Manner in which the others remain a charge upon 
the Government, Sykes 2175-2181. Paap oue (P 2m P 

Advisable to restore them to em ployment, and discharge those more recently appointed, 
Sykes 2182-2184— No regular code of regulations for collection of the land revenue 
in Delhi under the native goveroment, Fortescue 2228, 2229-——Dy whom revenue col- 
lected, Fortescue 2230-2232, 2236-2238, 2248———Persons collecting the revenue not: 
hereditary or holdiog their offices for lite, Fortescue 2241-2245 ow far the Com- 
pany's officers have interfered in the detailed management of the collection in the 
Northern Circars, Campbell 2360——Method of collecting the land revenue under the 
Mahratta government, Melville 2445-2448 Revenue collection in Cuttack settled 
satisfactorily, and the district has since been prosperous, Melville 2468, 2469—— Method 
of collecting tlie revenue in the Ceded and Cunquered Provinces, Newnhum 2685, 2686 

From what class of persous the revenue collected, Newnham 2687-2690—— How 
far districts into which the country is divided for collection of the revenue conveniently 
arranged, Neawham 2766——Collection of the revenue under the ryotwar settlement 
uot expensive in detail, Lewin 2850. . AE 
See alko Natives. — Zemindars. Zemindarry Settlement. 


Collectors. Necessity for sufficiently remunerating the Government collectors aud opinion 
as 19 the formation of a fund for that purpose, Stark 163-169——— Establishment of col- 
lectors, 
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Collectors --continued. : 

lectors, Stark 172-177— Duties of his diferent officers Stark 
the collectors treasury, Kennedy 740——Method of kening 1 
Balances in the bands of treasurers, Stark 9 Nr GET 
at the head office, Stark 150—— Division of the collectorate, and abuses froin the 1 l 
tion of the tehsildars or native collectors, Stark 181-—Aumount of saving fi i ors 
reduction, Stark 182 —— Difference in the method of collection in die difci ee t i 

manently. settled, Stark 185.—-Collector proceeds through his district Moa 

requires, leaving his assistant at the head uffice, Stark 184——— Corresponden ii Roles 

- collectar’s establishment with those of Madras and Bengal, Stark 4 agreed A 

. balances in collectors’ hands, Kennedy 642—744 Collectors do nót a hs riv; native 

Pig do, Kennedy 745—— Prohibited applying balances to their own use, Kennedy 

40,7479 ^ I ma $ : 

, , Form of money received by collectors, Kennedy 748—— How money in colle tors’ 
hands secured, Keanedy 749——Are invested with magisterial powers, Mackenzie song 
2625——1njurious effect of increasing the magisterial powers of collectors of the revenue 
Trant 2348——-Powers of revenue collectors iu enforciag the collection or in decidin 4 
dispaies between the cultivators and the zemindars, Mackenzie 262081 MB AG 
attending the measure adopted in large districts in Madras of a principal collector, with an 

. adequate number of sub-collectors under him, instead of dividing the district into moie col- 
lectorships than one, Mill, p. 276—— Similar plan-followed at Bombay, Mill, p. 276—— 

, Unfitness of eollectors for making settlements, and manner ia which & affects the native 
officers under them ; consequent accumulation of falsehood and error, Mackenzie p.302 

Regulations passed for extending the powers of collectors in adjudication of private 
suits vader the permanent settlement, Mackenzie, p. 302. 
See also Natives. >o: : 


178——Desetiption of 
accounts, Kennedy 741 
the collector to remain 


Canmerce. The tax upon salt, considered in itself, or the mode of levying that tax through 
the medium of a monopoly, has not any tendency to affect the commercial interests of 
the country, Mill, p. 279, Fortescue, p. 290—— Monopoly of opium has no injurious 
effect on the commerce of the country, Mill, p. 280, Fortescue, p. 200——- Customs duties 
do not impede commerce, Fortescue, p. 290. ` : 3 


Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. : Appointment thereof at Bombay in 1829, in 
imitation of the plan adopted in Bengal, Mill, p. 276——A ppointment of Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit to sepatate portions and divisions of the country since 1813, 
Christian, p.29... o, LAUS 

Concans. Changes that have been made in the system of revenue administration in the 
Northern and Southern Concans since 1813, Elphinstone, p. 332. um 

Concealment of Lund. Possibility of collusion in concealing lands under a ryotwar setile- 
ment, Sykes 1047-1949—— Maner in which lands may be concealed by bribery, and 

` from not being able to make the necessary examination every ycar, Sykes 1953~1955 

l Quantity of suppressed land over estimated ; no great increase of revenue likely to 

arise therefrom, Newnham 2747, 2751—-Conzealed land in every part of Iudiu, but to 
a small extent in Canara, Lewin 2853. | 

Corn.’ Supply of corn from Malabar and Canara to Ghuzerat and Cutch diminishing, 

^ Lewin 2800, 2801. : 


Curomandel. See Wheat. 


Cotton. Introduction of the cultivation of cotton into Goojeraut, Barnewall 1810,1811—— 
Manner in which fluctuations therein affect the state of the cultivators, Newnham 2768 

Malabar and Canara unfavourable to the growth of cotton; from whence they are 
supplied, Lewin 2818-2823. i 

Couris of Justice. Courts of justice existing in the Dukhun, Sykes 2187-2190—— Plan 
adopted for the administration un in Delhi, Fortescue 2260——Approval by the 

* natives of the punchayet system, P'orfescue 2261, 2262—— Establishment of zillah courts 
in Delhi, Fortescue 2263-2265 Their establishment in the Northern Circars ; and 
reasons for their being crowded with business, Campbell 2368-2971-——Utlicers and 
courts of justice upon first taking possession of the Cattack district, Melville 2449- 
Cy, 07 An l a as 

See also Indigo, Inheritance. Ryots. Villages. 

Crime. Inerease thereof from unsettled state of property from revenue running In arcar, 
Newnham 2774, 2775. 


Cuddapah, .Gross and net reve 
Decrease of population therein betw 
tions of the cholera, Dalzell, p. 326. 

See also Bellari, 


' Cullination, Species of cultivat 
of cultivation in different parts of the M 
cultivated in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, dle 
be cultivated, Alexander 1612——Less cultiv 
than under the Mahratta government, Sykes 1929- 
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nue of customs therein, 1822 to 1830, Darzell, p. 325— 
een 1806-7 and 1828-29 principally from devasta- 


ion in the Candeish province, Lodges 854-— Dillerence 
adras Presidency, 4I//f 1281 What articles 
Alexander 1606——New articles atiempted 10 
ation in certain towns under the British 
1og6-——Agricultural implements 
d chenp 
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` Cuitivation—continued. 

cheap and simple, but sufficient for tlie purpose, Sykes 2201-——Retuins iaw landio 

be well cultivated in the Dukhum, Sykes 2202, 2203———Culiivation of alie banani d 

plantain for food, Sykes 2204, 2205 Improvement and increase in the cultivation in 

. tüe Northern Cirears under the permanent seulement, Campbell 2397-2 309 Progress 


of cultivation since 1803, Mackenzie 2679. . LAGU 
Cultivation might be more extended by improvement in implements of husbandry, 
and by additional irrigation, Mackenzie 2680-——Y ears of less production mare profitable 
to the cultivator, Newnham 2731, 2732——Cultivation has improved under British 
Goverument, Newnham 2735, 2736 Cultivation lias extended in the Lower Provinces 
since the permanent settlement, Colehrooke 2802 Increase of cultivation ia Tirhoot 
and in Behar generally, 1804 to 1328, Fleming, p. 283—State of cultivation in districts 
in the Western Provinces; number of begabs in cultivation; number of begabs Bungur; 
number of villages; amount of revenue; rate per begah; begabs fit for cultivation, 
Christian, p. 295——-lucrease of revenue not solely attributed to improvement of land, 
App. p74. 3 F4 
See also Capital. 


Cultivators, See Ryots. 


Currency. Native governments are scrupulous about. changing their currency, bot there 
are instances of debasement, Sullivan z9, 80 ——OF what the currency in Goojeraut con- 
sists, Baruewall 1762, 1763 Of what the circulating medium in the Dukhun consists, 
and how far its standard has been altered, Sykes 2106, 2107 Examination upon the 
currency in the Bombay provinces, and upon the’ variations therein, Sykes 2110-2118 
——Per-centage charged in village accounts upon, juferior coins, and reasons there- 
fur, Sykes 23138-2140—— Diferent rupees that are known and recognised in Ben- 
gal, Mackenzie 2586, 2587— How far payments usually made in money, and methods of 
converting corn into money, Newnham 2763-2765.. ; i 


Customs: 


L—Generally. e dis j M 
IL.— Papers laid before the Committee: 
1. Bengal. ^ 


2. Madras. c MES : 
3. Bombay. eot 1g s 
L.— Generally : : Da 


Introduction of the ryotwar system upon a. low assessment will increase customs, 
Sullivan 61—— Source of revenue therefrom, Stark 132———Custo;ns at Madras the same 
description as those at Bengal, Stark 403——Customa in Ceylon and Bengal should be 
subject to revision, C lebrooke 2884. : . "d 

Customs regulations at Bombay revised and simplified in. 1824, Mill, p. 2376——Cus- 
toms duties in ludia, being modelled very wuch upon tlie English plan, partake of the 
properties, good aud bad, of that system, with similar effects upon the trade of the 
country, ll, p. 278—— Customs duties in the Lower, or iu the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, nut burthensome; improvement effecied by ubolition of many intermediate 
custom-houses, and consolidation of duties ; complicated aud curious system of duties 
prevailing in Delhi, Fortescue, p. 299. l AGE ina "a 

Observations upon the alteratious that hzve been made since 1815 regarding the. cus- 
toms duties, Mackenzie, P. 297—— Regulations that have been made in the customs depart- 
ment, aud improvements in consequence, Mackenzie; p- 303—— Cause of increased receipt 
in the costoms, Mackenzie, p. 504—-— Sca customs have not had an injurions effect upon 
the trade of the country, but land customs have been vexatious, Hill, p. 322 Change 
that bas been made ia the mode of management in the land customs in Madras; advan- 
tages thereof, Dalzell, p. 325. X4 i 

Eíf.cis which bave been produced on the trade of the country by the establishinent 
of custom-houses, and by imposition of inland transit duties; bow far the rates of the 
duties levied, the valuation of the goods, and the mode of. cullection under existing cuse 
toms regulations, may be considered to have improved or affected the convenience of 
traders, and the general manufactures and commerce of the country, Mill; p. 278, Fur- 

tescue, p. 290, Mackenzie, p. 297, 309, Hill, y. 322, Dalzell, p. 325, Elphinstone, p. 334» 
Chaplin, p. 356, Duff, p. 340. MUN ; LN , m eg 


IL— Papers laid before the Committee ; 
1. Bengal: 


Statement of the gross receipts, charges, and net receipts af the customs in the Bengal 
Presidency, 1811-12 to 1830-31, Muckenzie, p. 320, 321 Gross and net amount 
thereof; extent of deficiency ; causes thereof; increase in certain branches; suggested 
hnprovcincuts, App. p. 8g. ‘ 3 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of export aud import customs and drawbacks at the seve- 
ral ports and places under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the year 1813, 
Aip. p. 724 —Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland transit and frontier duties, in all 
paces under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the year 1813, App. p. 72% 

Schedule exbibiting the rates. of export and import customs and drawbacks oi the 
several ports aud places under ihe Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, in the year 

ar 1828-29, 


eo - 
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Customs—continued, -s 

ae YI.— Papers laid before the Committee—continued. 

, : . 1. Bengal—continued. NF 


: 1828-20, or latest period, App. p..734——Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland 

transit and frontier duties in all places under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
- in 1828-29, or latest period, App. p. 734. > VOUS Tar is iua : 

." R. Madras: ori teo: Ete wx. : joe 

' Schedule exhibiting the rates of export and import customs and drawbacks at the 

several ports and places under the Presidency of Fort St, George, in the year 1813, 
App. P. 735—— Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland transit and frontier duties in all 
` places under the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1813, App. p. 738. ` 

- Schedule exhibiting the rates of import and export customs and. drawbacks at the 
' several ports and places under the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1828-20, 
© or latest period, App, p. 739——Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland transit and 

frontier duties, in all places under the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1828- 

29, or latest period, App. p. 739... - 7 p» 34 i 
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: 3. Bombay: . 3 ; m 
Schedule exhibiting the rates of export and import customs and drawbacks at the 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1813, App. P. 743 
. Schedule exlaviting the rates of inland transit and frontier duties in all places under 
the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1813, App. p. 744. 
Schedule exhibiting the rates of export and import customs and drawbacks ‘atthe 
_, Several ports and places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1828-29, or 
` latest period, App. p..744——Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland transit and fron- 
tier duties in all places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1828-29, or latest ' 
* period, App. WIS i Cn " 
See also Land Customs, Opium. Revenue. Transit Duties, . 
Custom-house Officers, Causes of dishonesty in native custom-house officers, Mackenzie 
911-915. i - MN. : 
CUTTACK: , 
© A. Generally. . . . uns d 
.2. Papers laid before the Committee. P» 


1. Generally: — ! E 
Is not under permanent settlement, Stark 159—— Nature. of certain disturbances in 
the Revenue and Judicial departments in Cuttack, Melville 2439-2443—— Examination 
_ upon the revenue, and collection thereof, in Cuttack, and state of the district generally, 
Melville 2429-2489. jd deduce i 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : ; E 
.^— Introduction of the salt monopoly into Cuttack soon after its acquisition in 1804, but 
was first legally recognised by Regulation XXII. of 1814." The measures pursued ope- 
rated to restrict the supply rather than subject it to taxation; proceedings taken atter 
"' the insurrection of 1817 for supplying the province, and relief to the people in conse- 
` quence, Mackenzie, p. 296—— Mischiels arising therein from the general system followed 
in Bengal, combined with short and. fluctuating settlements of land revenue ; means 
taken to remedy the evils, Mackenzie, p. 303——— Observations by the home government 
' upon the breaking out of disturbances in Cuttack in 1817-18, Sullivan, App. p. 58. 
See also Salt. : - 
Cuich. . See Corn, 


< E 


+ 


* 


Dacoity. Crime of dacoity has prevailed at every period of government; regulations of, 
- 1799 did not tend to increase it, Tucker 1870, 1871. ` > r : 
- Dalzell, J. A. Esq. ` Letter from, in answer to. circular from the Board of Control, requet- 
+ ing sinon relativeto the administration of the Revenue in India, p. 324. 
Deccan. Survey of the Deccan undertaken in 1825; assessment then made to remain ex- 
- perimental for five years, and if satisfactory to form the foundation of leases for 30 years ; 
office of commissioner in the Deccan abolished in 1827, anda 30 years’ settlement autho- 
rized in certain cases in Broach, Mill, p. 276———Changes that have been made in the 
' system of revenue administration in the Deccan since 1813, Elphinstone, p. 333, Chaplin, 


p sd of the statistics of the four collectorates of the Deccan, 1827-28, App. p. 660 

— —Proportion per cent. of the civil expenses on by whole terenne in re seven col- 
& ates, . p- 660———Proportion per cent. of the great branches of the revenue, 

fion. p. 66 net of ilie popilalios of the collectorates of ihe Deccan, 1827-28, 

App. p. 662 —— Proportion ef the gross produce of the land takea by the Company, App. 

p. 663——~-Comparison of the wages of artificers, and other public servants, under the 

Peshwa’s and British Governments in the Deccan, App. p. 663. 

See also Dukhun, Revenue. Survey. Waste Lands. 
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Deeds. See Stamp Duties. . : 


Dehwalls, Description of the'class of people in Behar called Dehwalls, or village. pro- 
e prietors; method in which they make tbeir panou y and the great landholders, who 
assess the villages and pay the revenue, find it their interest to compromise with them 
. for a mcderate rent, dod leave them unmolested; supposition that they were the. real 
proprietors of the soil, and that the settlement should have been made with them ; they 

are of the class denominajed Khood-kasht ryots, Fleming, p. 284. ` 


DELAI: 
1. Generally. 
2. Pepers laid before the Committee. 


1. Generally: Pee” uc s . 
Report by witness, as commissioner for the civil affairs of Delhi, on the state of the 
country in all its branches, Forfescue 2221-2223——-hegulations of government not 
introduced into the reserved territory of Delhi, though the spirit of them is followed, 
Fortescue 3224-2227——State of sooiety in Delhi under the Mohpmedaa government, 
and by whom revenue collected, Fortescue 2228-2232—— Further examination as to the 
territory of Delhi, Fortescue 2233-2340. : ‘ 
2. Papers laid before the Committee : ; : 
Observations upon the revenue administration at Delhi, and manner in which it is dis- 
tinguished from other districts in the Westera Provinces; report by the Resident there- 
upon, APP: P- 91. , 2. : 
See also Arrears. Assessment. Collection of Revenue. Courts of Justice, - Customs. 
Land. Landholders, Land Revenue. Survey. Village Settlement, - 


Delhi Canal. Facility aod policy of restoring this canal; advantage thereof in bringin, 
into cultivation tracts of land now deserted, thereby importantly segmenting the lan 
revenue, and also producing a lucrative retaro in dues, to be collected for the distribution 
of the water, App. p. 89. : : 


Deorghur. See Pilgrim Taxes. he We l 
Descent. See Inheritance. E UN 
Desoy. See Village Settlement. e i ic ^ M 


Dindigul and Malabar. Periods at which these districts were ceded to-the Company, and 
system of revenue administration adopted therein, Campbell, App. p. 31. 


Distress for Rent. On the supposition that formerly zemindars could not collect their- 
rents from their under-tenants, they were granted additional powers of distraint; neces- 
sity for a remedial Jaw at present in favour of the ryots from oppression consequent on 
disiraint, and that cultivating peasant not generally disposed to resist or evade just de- 

. mands, Christian, p. 293——Evils of the he granting summary power of distraint and 
consequent oppression upon the cultivator, App. p. 25—— Extract from a Minute by Mr. 
Dowdeswell, late senior member of the Board of Revenue, upon the oppressions com- 
mitted ia exercise of the power of distress and sale of property for the recovery of arrears 
of reat, App. p. 136. 


Disturbances. See Cuttack. Malabar. Permanent Settlement. | 


DiristoNs oF LAND: 
1. Generally. 
2. Papers laid before the Committee. 
1. Generally: hz 
Assessment of subdivisions of land under the ryotwar system, Sullivan 29, 30—— 
. Subdivision of property is the law of India; necessity for attending to it, Stark 376-377 
On whom assessmeot made in case of alienation of property, Munro 1464-1468——— 
_Inconvenience arising from the subdivision of property; and method adopted by 
Government with regard to the subdivisions, Barnewall 1771-1777—-—Tmpoverished 
state of the people from the division of property into minute portions, Sykes 2006-2008. 
Divisiva of the Dukhun, and of what the soil consists, Sykes 1991-1997——-Not 
possible now to make fraudulent divisions of land to throw a greater portion of the assess- 
ment on the poor land than on the rich, Fortescue 3928———Loabilities of different parties 
»pon the subdivision of zemindarries, Mackenzie 2647-2649——Registry of subdivisions 
sometimes take place in fictitious names, and reason therefor, Mackenzie 2650-2654. 


_ 2. Papers laid before the Committee : A 
Disadvantages of the complicated plan for managing the land revenue by divisions and ` 
subdivisions of land; first adopted by the Rajah of Burdwan: and how far declared valid 
by the Bengal goverumeut, App. p. 16, 17. 
See also Mortgages. 


LI 


Dovab Canal. Observations showing the advantage that would result, particularly to the 
as from the improvement of the country, by the re-opening of this canal, App. 
p. 88. ; 


-Dowdewwell, 


` . e » ` 
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Dowdeswell, Mr. Extract from a Minute by Mr. Dowdeswell, late senior member of the 
Board of Revenue, relative to defects in the rales for partition of estates; upon the 
difficulties in effecting sales for recovery of arrears of assessment ; and upon the oppres- 
sions committed iu exercise of the power of distress atid sale for the recovery of arrears 
‘of rent, App. p. 136,136 5... $3 ABER l 
Drawbacks, ' Extension of drawbacks allowed: on the export to Great Britain of vatious 
“articles which were’ liable to & customs duty on transit into the interior, Mackenzie, 


E E ` 


P. 297. "S 
` See also Customs. Transit Duties. 

Drugs. See Spirits. 1. 

Drunkenness, See Spirits, E v 


Duff, Capt. Extract letter from Captain Duff, in answer to circular from the Board of 
: ont requesting information relative to the administration of the Revenue in India, 
an SS ic s 5 $Ut Mtn e um: eee Xe TEES MC s one. 
Dukhun, Examination ‘upon the land assessment therein, population, &es Sykes 1898- 
| 8011, 2087-2220— — Causes of general poverty in the Dukhun, Sykes 2145. ‘ 

''. See also Boundaries, Currency. Deccan. Exports. Horses. . Tagore Landholders, 

Land Revenue. Mahomedans. Population. Tenure. Waste Land. . ` X 

Duties., Duties on trade between Great Britain and India were reduced in the three Pre-, 


sidences, in 1814, to 2 § per cent. Mill, p, 276. - Vue , 
` See also British manufactured Goods.. Customs. . Opium, Stamp Duties. Town 
. Duties, | Transit Duties. PAM 


; Ellis, F. W. " Replies to. seventeen questions proposed i. tbe Government’ of Fort St. 
i 


' poi relative to meerassy right, by Mr. F. W. Ellis, collector of Madras, App. 
p. 309. MR i ; 
Elphinstone, The Hon. Mounistuart. Letter from, in answer to circular of the Board of 
Control requestiug information relative to the administration of the Revenue in India, 
+ 332. 
i See also Tenures, (1 a ! 
Enam Lands. Particulars as to enam lands, and conditions on which granted, Campbell, 
Enforcing Revenue. See’ Arrears, Sales. n - 
Engagements. Nature of engagements between Government and tbe parties who are re-, 
' cognized as the landholders, Mill, p.277, Fortescue, p. 288, Christian, p. 299, 294, 
Mackenzie, p. 298, 305, Hill, m 322, Dalzell, p. 326, Elphinstone, p. 333, Chaplin, 
 p.335———Mannet in which cultivation would be increased by leases being granted for 
a long period, Mackenzie, p. 309———Necessity for upholding engagements between 
zemindars and ryots in cases of sale for arrears, except those founded in fraud, App. 
EE a: iE: Paes i ' ME 
ad Se also Settlements. 5 20 e. t. : M elc. 
Etawah. Number of begahs in cultivation; amount of jumma assessed. and realized ; 
number of begahs fit for cultivation, and number waste, App. p. 69. 
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EUROPEANS: I : 
1. Generally. * r 
.2. Papers laid before the Committee. =, 


E 1. Generally: ; ce 
- Are incompetent to make survey under ryotwar system, Sullivan 16, 17 ——Beneficial 
^ effects of Europeans being allowed to settle and hold lands, Sullivan 64, 65-— Leasing 
lends by Europeans would be attended with benefit if natives had a share in the udminis- 
tration of their own affairs, Sullivan 66—— Natives sbould hold the situations now held by 
* Europeans, for which they are eminently qualified, preserving to Europeans the power of 
control, Sullivan 67-70, 72—-Local magistrates should have the power of preventing 
Europeans oppressing natives, Sullivan 73, 74-—~Justice between Europeans and Natives 
should be administered in the local courts, Sullivan 76, 71—3 ustice should be adminis- 
tered on the spot, and Europeans should be compelled to abide by the decision of the 
- local magistrate, Sullivan 91. "oss . : : 2 di 
A tere of Europeans E cultivate the good feeling of the natives, Sullivan 75—— 
Europeans settling, should give security ; to what extent, Sullivan 91—105— Securities 
by Europeans, given at the Presidencies, would tend to prevent differences with the 
ryots, and strengthen the power of the local magistrate, Sullivan 95, 96——Cultivation 
would be improved by Europeans, Sullivan 92-94 Reasons for the zemindarry tenure 
affording the greatest facility to eu European purchasing lands, Stark 359——- Europeans 
éan only hold lands throug zemindars, Stark 360-362 —— Hesidence of Europeans in 
the district of Tirhoot beneficial to the community, Kennedy 1175-1177——Quarrels 
. and disturbances between them and the natives not of frequent occurreuce, Kennedy 


1178, 1179. 
235—111. 
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1. Generally—continued. : ROM 
Settlement of Europeans has not benefited the system of agriculture, their occupations 
being entirely confined to indigo cultivation, Kennedy 1180—— Natives do not like the 
interference of Europeans with them or their cultivation, Kennedy 1183——Iidiscrimi- . 
nate admission of Europeans should not be allowed, but only-those of respectable charac. 
ter, Kennedy 1184-1189———À5 mach land held by Europeans in the name of natives ag 
if prohibition removed, Kennedy 1195, 1196, 1211-1216—— Difficult to frame laws con- 
sistent with justice to all parties to give satisfaction to European settlers, Kennedy 1204, 
ross PO and disadvantages of Europeans settling in India, Hill 1284-— 
Government having the control over the few Europeans in India prevents those mischiefs 
now that would arise in case of a general settlement, Hill 1985, 1286. nn 
Whether extension of capital would take place to the benefit of the country if restric- 
tions upon settlement were removed, Hill 1288, 1239—-Not much complaintof the 
system pursued by the Madras government with reference to European settlement, Hill 
1290-— Disadvantage to natives of Europeans holding land, Hill. 1291—1294——Man- 
ner in which laws would act more favourably to Europeans than Natives, Hill 1205-120 
— Great difficulties of enforcing laws for the government of. Europeans in India, Hill 
1300, 1308, 1309———Power of removal of Europeans and tendency of Government at 
present to favour [their native subjects, is their great means of protection, Hill 1301, 
1902——W hether the condition of natives has improved. in those districts where Euro- 
. peans are settled, Hill 1303-1307. ae ne RI ES 
Europeans would become too strong for the magistracy of the district, Hill 1310-1312 
——-Only disreputable persons would settle, and not those of character and capital, Hill 
1313—— Disputes between government and settlers more frequent in Bengal than in 
Madras, Mill 1314, 1315——- Europeans cultivating indigo allowed to hold lands under 
zemindars, Alerander 1619, 1620—— Settlement of Europeans more beneficial than 
injurious to the district of Vizagapatam, Alerander 1621-162 5——- Advantages of per- 
mitting Europeans to acquire laud and bold it under English tenure, Sykes 2009... > 
2. Papers aid bori the Commies: A ik E A MEE 
Rules laid down by Government in 1824, pem Europeans to hold lands in the ^ 
* interior of Bengal and Madras under long leases, Mill, p. 276— Manner in which dis- 
putes would arise if Europeans were allowed to become proptietors of land for the pur- 
pose of indigo cultivation, and showing why they cannot cultivate so pei as the 
ryots, Fleming, p. 285—— British-burn subjects have not taken advantage of their privi- 
. lege of becoming purchasers of salt at Government sales, and are not sufferers by their 
exclusion from retail traffic therein, Mackenzie, p. 310. ^... ^, p j 
See also Saugur, Island of. . d 


€ 


Eraminer’s Office. Duty of senior assistant examiner to examine the despatches received 
` from Bengal, Madras and Bombay, Peacock 1, 2e. 45 5 aat oos 
Excise. Introduction of ryotwar systém upon a low assessment will increase excise, Sulli- 
tan 61~——Revenue therefrom, Stark 133. xo Heure SUE Tat oF gee x aT Pets 
See also Opium. Salt. en 
Exemptions from Revenue. Regulation 11. of 1819 passed, laying down rules for investigating 
claims to exemption, and for realizing the revenue when the claim not sustained ; doubts 
- by the Court of Directors of success of the measure; failure of success, and proceedings 
taken as to resumption of lands, Mill, p. 2726—— Distrustful feeling of the natives with 
regard to the authority of collectors and boards respecting the resumption of lands, 
without reference to courts of justice, Fleming, p.283... ^... E 
See also Resumption of Lands. Villages. n hat j 


Expenditure. Of what the Government expenditure in the Dukbun consists, 
See also Government Expenses. Te NEST 


, e 
» Sykes 2109. 

. Exports, Value of annual exports in the Dukhun, Sykes 2108 ——-Manner in which sugar 
might be raised therein for exportation, Sykes 2151-2154——Also silk, Sykes 21557 
216 Also wax, Sykes 2170-2172———Also gums, dies, lacks, &c. Sykes 23172 —— 
And tobacco, Sykes 2206-2209. ee ue eur uro des 

uet Duties. Export duties in Travancore only imposed for monopolies. abolished, 
Munro 1436-1 Mo duties in Ceylon should be gradually abolished, and mode- 
rate import duties imposed, Colebrooke 2885, 4886. | ' is 
See also Customs, ' E ROAD. 
Expulsion from India. Not much complaint among indigo planters of the power of trans- . 
mission for misconduct, Kennedy 1197, 1198. - oa ns NS 
i 
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Farming Lands. Regulation 1X. of 1825, for extending the operation of Regulation VII. of 
1822, for authorizing the Revenue authorities to let in farm estates under temporary leases 
on default of the malgonzurs, or to hold the same khás for a term of years, for modify- 

` ing and adding to the rules contained in Regulation LI, of 1819, and for making certain 
other amendments in the existing regulations, App. p. 106. . 


© |» Farming 
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Farming Revenue. System of mahagement vf new territory is to aboli ing td 
revenue wherever it exists, Mill, App. p. 27 p= er a KE by ne aot 
e 


„ exactions of farmers, and methods adopted of checking them; advantage of 
:Stone’s declarations that farming revenue should cease, Du a P338 
E Yei 1 AR, 


* 
Farms. See Settlements, ^ ^ AP PAN pe usi 
- Females... Reasons for ihe murder f th fei al 8 OE CONUS 
. u oš the temale offspring by the Jabrejah tribe, Barne- 
-s Wall 1778, 3759. 4 ie uo, spring edes eti 
Fictitious Names,'' See "Registration," 8 3 te ps tua essa 
-» » we I INR Kg " ass ob 
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Fields.. : See Settlements.) e e EM. [cs Wu 


Finance Committee. | Reference to first answer in paper given in to the Finance Committee 
for acquisitions of territory since 1813, Mackenzie, P. 295. : 


Fleming, W. M., Esq. Letter from, dated goth March 1832, in answer to circulat by the 
' * Board of Control requesting information relative to the administration of the. Revenue 
awin India, p, 2825. 7,55 s o elo ps 
Forbes, Si Charles, M. P. — (Analysis of. his Evidence.)—Proclamation by the Bom 
. Government, dated 12th September 1831, containiüg Me under which fue 
granted for the transit and exportationof Malwa opium through Bombay, 29¢8-——Extracts 
of letters from merchants at Bombay, showing the pass system answers its object, the 
i Day passing through Bombay having increased over that passing through Demaun, 


D pr t 


Foreign Trade. „Advantages conceded to the trade with foreigners by Regulation XV. of 
.* $825, passed in consequence of a treaty with the Netherlands, Mackenzie, p. 297. 


‘Fortescue, J. > Extract letter from Mr. J. Fortescue, judge and magistrate of Allahabad, to 
the address of Mr. C, M, Ricketts, the secretary to the Govenior perietal dated 1st Sept. 
1814, on the subject of sales fur arrears, App, p.163... 0555 c 


r ; : prse ley Lodo UNS i EE 
Fortescue, Thomas. . (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Report by witness, as Commissioner for 
* the civil affairs of Delhi, on the state of the conor in all its branches, 2221-2223—— 

Regulations of Government not introduced into the reserved territory of Delhi, though 

v the spirit of them is followed, 2224-2227——No regular code of regulations for collec- 
. ‘tion of the land revenue in Delhi under the native government, 2228, 2229—— State of 
*. society in Delhi under the Mahomedau government, and by whom revenue collected, 


2230-2232——How far districts have been surveyed since obtaining possession, 2233 . 


——Right to property so strongly recognized that absentees could upon their return 
t. elaim and get possession of their former property, 2234——-No dispute as to boundaries ; 
number of villages re-peopled by fórmer occupants, 2235-——Manner of collecting the 
.. revenue, 2236-2238, 2248-—— Definition of the rights of proprietors,. 2230-2240 
' Persons collecting the revenue not hereditary, or holding their offices for life, 2241+ 
2245: " ha gegen fas 
Not much oppression of the ryots by the collectors, 2246, 2247——-Same system con- 
"+ tinues under the authority of the Company, 2249——-How far it may be called a village 
* ‘settlement, 2250, 2251——~How far abatement of arrears made ia cases of necessity, 
2252-2254——-No great change in the value of crops; value of property has increased, 
'93255—— Receipts from the territory greatly increased, 2256—— System of administration 
: well adapted to the state of the country, 2257-2259——- Plan adopted for the administra- 
" dion of justice, 2260 ——- Approval by the natives of the punchayet system, 2261, 2262 
'——— Establishment of zillah courts, 2263-2265— Country rapidly improving, 2206—— 
Situation of the cultivators comfortable, 2267———Compurison of the systems adopted in 
-Ahe Delhi territory and in those of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 2268-227 tau 
Cultivating proprietors in Dellii in à better situation and more independent than those in 
` the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 2272, 2293. 9.5. 7. 0.8. 8 5. di 
"Regulations in the provinces where the permanent settlement prevails, such as to ren- 
` der the situation of the ryots very insecure in the enjoyment of their land, 2274, 2275 
—— Actual situation of the zemindars previous to the permanent settlement, and bow 
` far greater righis given them thereby, 2276-2279 —— Rights of succession of the zemin- 
` dars, 2280-2285—— Definitions of the terms “ zemindat" and “ zemindarry," and rights 
attaching thereto, 2284-2286——-Remuneration of zemindars ; and methods of punishing 
them prior to the permanent settlement, 2287~2289———Advantages that have been prac- 
tically given thé zemindars under the permanent settlement, though not intended by the 
Regulations, 2290-2292——-Powers by the Government of enforcing payment from the 
zemindars, and powers of the zemindars over the ryots, with difficulty of the ryots pro- 
tecting themselves, 2293-2296—— How increase of litigation since introduction of the 
, permanent settlement accounted for, 2297—— Why the system subsequently pursued in 
Delhi could not have been effected ‘in 1793, 2208——-System pursued in Delhi could 
» not have been followed in Bengal, 2290, 2300 —— Village institutions and internal orga- 
~- nization in the Lower Provinces of Bengal greatly broken up since 1793, 2301—— Desira- 
* dle that the rights of the ryots should be fixed und recorded, 2302, 2303———Objection 
to pottahs by Both ryots and zemindars, 2304——Cultivators do not hope the overthrow 
of British pue to restore their rights, 2305. 
789-9 - 5í3 ^" 
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Fortescue, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 

Rights of the ryot under the Mahomedan law, 2306-2308—---Examination upon the 
rights of thgryot over those of the zemindar ; and upon the regulations not intendin 
to grant afroprietary right to the zemindar, 2309-2317—— Extent to which zemindarries 
have changed hands siuce 1793; 2318-2321-———oconveniences arising from the use of 
fictitious names in the transfer of property, 2322-2324———And from transfers not bein 

roperly registered, 2325-2322——-Not possible now to make fraudulent divisions of 
hod to throw a greater portion of the assessment on the poor land than on the rich, 
2328———Class of persons who principally wish for the introduction of the permanent 
seulement in the Upper Provinces, 2329-2337—— Disturbances therein not solely for 
that purpose, 2338-2340. - 

Fortescue, Thomas, Esq. Lettef from, dated 29th February 1832, in answer to circular from 
the Board of Control requesting information relative to the administration of. the 
Revenue in India, p. 288. . : : 


Franking. Nature of the privilege of franking in India, and how far abused, Mackenzie- 
069-97 1——Receipts from the post-office in India are much kept down by the abuse 
of franking ; it is a practice which ought to be abolished everywhere, Mill, p. 280. 


Frauds, See Semindarry Settlement. ta 

Free Trade. See Opium. Salt. p : 

Freight. Rate of freight upon iron, Reid 659— Upon light goods, Reid 660, 661 
Frontier Duties. See Customs. 


Furruckabad. Number of begahs in cultivation; amount of jumma assessed and realized ;. 
rate of assessment ; number of begahs iu cultivation, and waste, App.p.69.. : — 


"c G. 
Ganjam. See Vizagapatam. . "you e A orsi ae 
Garden Land. Garden land in Coimbatoor sells as high as in England, Campbell, App. 
P. 49. $ ! » »^ 
Ghauts. Manner in which the climate of the Ghauts varies from that of the plains, Sykes 
1927. ; ; » 2. 
Ghazeepore, Zillah. Particulars relative to the Bale of an extensive estate therein, App. 
p. 140. NUES f y 
Ghuzerat. See Corn, 
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Godavery, River. Nature of the River Godavery prevents much irrigation from it, Under- 
wood 2564-2566. . i | i 
‘See also Rivers. ` Í 
Gomastahs, See Opium. 


Goojeraut. Examination upon the revenue settlement; state of cultivators, &c. therein 5. 
and in the zillah north of the River Myhee, Barnewall 1731-1811. : 
See also Arrears. Collection of Revenue. Cotton, Currency. Landholders. Prices. 
Records. Revenue. Ryots. Tenures. Village Settlement. l ; 


Goruckpore. Different divisions of Goruckpore; number of begahs in cultivation, and 


amount of jumma assessed ; number of begahs fit for cultivation; number waste; and 
amount of balance, App. p. 69. 


See also Transit Duties. : ` -s 


Government of India. From the tenure of India, all systems for its government must be: 
defective, and the perfectibility of any is only matter of opinion, Hid 1253. 
See also India. 
Government Advances. See Prices. 
Government Agents. See Ryots. 


Government E. - In permanent settlement the expenses most be increased by ex- 
penses of the war and by interest on loans, Sullivan 47—— Land the most unobjection- 


able source that can be looked to, to meet extra expenses, Sullivan 48. 
See also Expenditure. 


Government Rent. ‘Average amount of, Sullivan 31, 33——. Proposition for lowering the 
present rent, and putting it on again in war, Sailean 46— Provision under ryotwar 
mo for Government participating in waste lands when brought under cultivation, 
Sullivan 49——— Disadvantage of a fixed revenue, excluding Government from participa- 
tion in increased cultivation, Sullivan §1-55——Amount o government rent or assess- 
ment in Travancore, Munro 1420-1424— Proportion rent paid by cultivator to imme- 
diate landholder bore to that paid to Government, Munro 1478. 

» See also Land Revenue. Revenue, 


Governor-General.. 
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Seea 


. ‘Governor-General. Minute by the Right hon. the Governor-general on the revenue 
f a of the Presidency of Fort William, dated 218t September 1815, App. 
p. 67. t4 . us 


‘Grain. Demand and consumption for grain diminished, and fi i 
; . i » rom what causes, Sykes 
1934-1046——-Reported highest prices of grain 1810—1820, App. p. 6e1—— Prices of 
` grain, &c. in certain towns of central Goojeraut, obtained at each of them respectively 
in February and March 1820, App. psor. - f 
See aslo Wheat. S * l 


ror eae Total revenues of the ceded Guicowar aci 1814-15 to 1827-8 8, 


"Guzerat, Changes that have been made in the system of revenue administration in Guzerat, 


Elphinstone, p. 332. 


RI à 
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Harrington, Mr. Copy of the regulations proposed by Mr. Harrington in Bengal to secure 
Consistent decisions as to the rights of the ryots, with the opinions of the judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut on it in 1826-27, App. p. 117—— Notes by Mr. Harrington 
in the margin of à memorandum, ,dated 19th October 1826, by Holt Mackenzie, Esq., 
. explanatory of the settlements effected under Regulation VII. of 1823, and of the mea- 
, Sures necessary to give better effect to its provisions, App. p.243, ` 


Hastings, Marquia of. ` Reference to his Minute containing development of the evils at- 
tending the permanent settlement, Mackenzie, p.298. . ^ — l 


Health. See Jungle. 


Hill, David. (Analysis of his Evidence.}—Offices beld by witness, and period of service in 
India, 1229, 1250———From the difficulty of defining the rights and tenures to the land, 
all revenue systems must be founded on that of the ryotwarry, 1231, 1232 — The 
ryotwarty system does not prevent the Government from correcting its errors, 1233—— 
It is only permanent by being well executed, 1234-1236——Districts that were first 
subjected to the ryotwarry system, 1237, 1238——-But that system gave way in those 
districts to a zemindarry settlement, which failed, 1239, 1240——Opinion of Sir Thomas 
Manro, that the ryotwarry assessment should be a moderate one, 1241, 1242——In ryote 
warry settlements the precise proportion of assessment to be affixed to each division of 
-and is ascertained by the government; under zemindarry settlements it remains in the 
discretion of the zemindar, 1243. . 

Under a ryotwarry settlement there is a detailed survey on the land, or a reference to 
village accounts, as a temporary substitute, 1244-——Advantage under a ryotwarry system 

| * of having an assessment proportioned tothe land, 1245, 1246——-Rate assessment 
bears to the produce of t e Tand in a ryotwarry settlement, 1247-1251——-Greatest 

- abilities required to work the ryotwarry system in the first instance, 1252-1254—-— 

- From the tenure of India all systems for its government must be defective, and the per- 

* fectibility of any is only matter of opinion, 1852——— Preference in favour of the ryot- 


. warry system, 1253——-Necessity for employment of natives in the ryotwarry system, ' 


1255-1258———Natives might be more extensively employed ia the collection of the 

: revenue than they have hitherto been, with advantage to themselves and the State, 1259 
—— Emoluments of the natives ought to be progressive, 1260, 1261. A 

"Employment of natives extending in the Kevenue department, though it has increased 

more in the Judicial, 1262, 1263——-How far Government favourable to the extension 

: of employment of natives, 1264——Extent the ryotwarry settlement prevails in the Pre- 


*sidency of Madras, 1265—— Very litile variation in the amount of revenue collected for . 


many years, 1266——- Always large arrears of revenue, but less now than there used to 
be, 1207—— Assessment higher upon irrigated lands than others, 1268, 1269——How 
far irrigation has increased within the period of the last charter, 1270, 1271——Mis- 
' management of the zemindars has brought many of them to ruin, 1272-1274—— 
* Plan adopted by Government to prevent the sale of ancient zemindarries, which might 
affect the peace of the country, 1275, 1276. : : 
Witness's impression that the cultivators of the soil are worse off under the zemindars 
than under the management of Government officers, 1277—— Distress of the zemindars 
arises from the disorder into which their family affairs have fallen ; and the oppression of 
their cultivators arises from the same cause, o their being at the ed of the zemin- 
ars, Ryotwarry system preferred by the natives to the zemindarry system, 1279, 
; Mae U Difference of olivin in different portions of the Madras Presidency, 1281 
——lIncrease in the growth of indigo in the Madras Presidency within the last 20 
1282—-—Almost entirely conducted by British settlers, 1283—— Difliculties and 
disadvantages in the way of Europeans settling in India, 1284——- Government havin 
- the control over the few Europeans in India prevents those mischiefs now that woul 
arise in case of a general settlement, 1285, 1286——-Indigo cultivation, till latterly, M 
been profitable, 1287—— Whether extension of capital would take place to the benefit 
of the country if restrictions upon settlement were removed, 1288, 128 
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years, 
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Hill, Darid. (Analysis of his Evidence} —confinued. als BOAT 
complaint of the. system pursued by the Madras government, with reference to Euro- | 
an settlement, 1290. ] 

Disadvantage to natives of Europeans holding lands, 12901-1294—— Manner in which 
the laws would act more favourably to Europeans than Natives, 1295-1209-——Great 
ditliculties of enforcing laws for the goverument of Europeans in India, 1300, 1308, 1309 
Power of removal of Europeans; and tendeucy of Government at present to favour 
their native subjects is their great means of protection, 1301, 1302——- Whether the con- 
dition of the natives has improved in those districts where Europeans are settled, 1303- 
1307— Europeans would become too strong for the magistracy of the district, 1310-1312 
——Only disreputable persons would settle, and not those of capital and character, 1315 
—— Disputes between Government and settlers more frequent in Bengal than in Madras, 
1314, 131 5—— Different parts of the Madras Presidency where the cultivation of sugar 
js carried on, 15316——Failure of attempt to manufacture sugar for export to this country, 
1317-1320—— Disturbances would arise if Government sold ancient zemindarries for 
arrears of revenue, 1321, 1322——~New zemindarries have all been sold, 1523-1327——— 
Difference between the ancient zemindarries in Bengal and Madras, 1328-1530. 


Examination upon tbe ancient rights of the zemiudars to the land, and tbose rights 
granted or continued by the Government in Bengal and the Northern Circars, 1331-1333 
——-Manufacture of coast salt admits of increase, 1334-1336——Amount of present 
supply to Bengal, 1337—-— Description of ships that convey the salt to Bengal, 1338, 1339 
——ÁAnd of those which convey it from Madras to Bombay, 1340—-—Salt sometimes 
taken in ballast from Madras to Bengal, 1341———Extent of district on the coast for the 
manufacture of salt, and simple process of manufacture, 1343, 1344—— Difference in 
Government superintendence of salt in Bengal and Madras, 1345-1347——-Advances 
by Goveroment, through the collectors, to the salt manufacturers, 1348, 1 349——-Manu- 
facture conducted at a contract price, 1350- 

Amount of export of salt from Madras to Bengal, 1351, 1352——Natives employed im 
the manufacture in Madras are not worse off than other labourers, 1353—— Manufacture 
has extended with increased population, 1354, 1355—— No sub-monopoly in the pur- 
chase of salt at Madras, 13560—1358—— How far salt adalterated after being sold by the 
Company, 1359, 1350-—~Little difficulty in collecting an excise revenue upon salt im- 
ported from England, 1361—— Disadvantages of licences, and private manufacture instead 
of the present monopoly, 1362, 1363———Upon what principle the Government price is 
fixed, 1364-1366-———Examination upon duty and price, and whether private manufac- 
ture would reduce the price to the consumer, 1367—1370——- Consumption would increase 
to the extent of duty reduced; no hardship to the people from the want of supply of 
salt, 1371—— Monopoly price has net been kept steady by the Government, 1372——— 
Salt not used for agricultural purposes or for salting provisions, 1373——-Other sources 
of supply within the Madras territories besides the western coast, 1374. Du 


Amount of inland transit duty paid, where, and on what articles, 1375-1386——4Àn- 
noyance of transit duties, and tendency to check intefnal intercourse, 1587-1389—— : 
Impossibility of dispensing therewith, 1389— —Àmoant of net revenue therefrom, 1390- 
——How far duties reduced, 1391, 1392 How far attention of Government turned to 
the operation of the transit duties, and means of substitution for them, 1393—— Refere 
ence to documents for information on the subject, 1394——- Amount of Madras post-office 
revenue, 1395——— Post-office establishment upon as good footing as it can be placed upon, 
1396——Not more agencies for conducting it than necessary, 1397-1599——Necessity 
for different arrangements at different Presidencies, 1400—— Distance post-runners travel 
per day, and whether they carry other articles than letters, 1401-1403. 


Hill, David, Esq. Letter from David Hilly Esq. in answer to circular from the Board 
of Control requesting information relative to the administratioa of the Revenue in India, 
p. 322. = m 


Hindoos. See Inheritance. Mahomedans, Opium. s: 


Hodges, Henry William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Depopulated condition of the 
vilages in the Candeish province, and causes thereof, 832-837 Imperfect data upon 
which the ryotwarry settlement established in the Candeish province, 838-843——Imper- 
fect state of the records of that country, 845--—Difticulty of effecting a detailed survey 
in that country, 846-848—— Large remissions made yearly in collecting, which prevents 
outstanding arrears, 849, 850—— Settlement made individually with each ryot, 851—— 
How far use made of the village settlement for assessment of lands therein, 852, 853—— 
Species of cultivation, 854———Quantity of waste, 855. ; 

Difficulty of disposing of produce from fall of prices operates against cultivation, 
856 -860-—— Assessment low, 861—— Attempts at survey assesment in the Deccan have 
been abandoned, 862——Qualificution of natives for duties in the Revenue depart- 
ment, 864-807——-V aluable source of revenue from transit duties; and how they operate 
as a check upon intercourse, 8608-880—— Difficulty of substituting any other source 
of revenue, 581, 882— Transit duty has been abolished in provinces under the Madras 
government, 883— —J'ersons in the same situation as the great zemindars of Bengal, 


886-584—-— Revenue from Caudeish has fallen off, but less so than in provinces of the 
Deccan, 887. 


Hooghly 
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Hooghly River. See Canals. 


Horses... Breed of horses in the Dukhun, Sykes 2211-2213.- ! x 3 pus 


Hospitals, , Want of asylums for destitute objecta of loathsome aud incurable disease very 


ikine ia Indis: s , à ! : i 
Dall 4 oe ; SAVIDMES of *pplying my excess of Pagoda inii to thit purpose, 


Husbondry Implemenis, ' See Cultivation, , nu ` i 
. mE Vies PENES j : te 
ep uvm : d et oS - 
ieee A TE wima Eg MIE DLE 
ldolatrous Worship, See Juggernaut, $~ Bes d 


» Amports,, Manner in which importations from England affect manufactures in the Dukhun, 
~- Sykes 2191-2195 a "P ‘ : 
See also Customs, | Exports. > Transit Duties... 


"Tudia. Extension of the British possessions under the Presidency of Bengal over pro- 
„vinces on the north west of the dominions, nearly equal to those over which British rule 
was established in 1703; acquisitions fully as important have also been obtained on 
the Peninsula, Sullivan, App. p. 50——Under any circumstances England must continue 
to be manufacturers for: India of every article not produced aby herself; necessity for 
furnishing a market as favourable for the products of India as she does for English ma- 
nufactures, Duff, p. 339———Minute by Sir Thomas Munro, dated 31 Dee, 1824, upon 

| the state of the country and condition of the people, App, p. 454. 

` See also Peninsula of India. Saugur, Island of. - ' PS aa 


INDIGO CULTIVATORS, AND CULTIVATION: ` 
RAM l Generally, 750 70090700087 
2, Papers laid before the Committee. 
; 4. Generallys ce as ni oss 
i Their residence has not had any effect upon the habits of the natives, Kennedy 1181 
—— lit has in some respects made their neighbourhood more comfortable, and has facili 
tated the collection of. the revenue, Kennedy 1182—— Number of old establishments in 
: witness's district and in Tirhoot, and how far they were increasing, Kennedy 1190-1104 
7 Übjections by indigo planters that regulations place them ‘on too great an equality 
^. with patives, and that the Jatter have. advantages. at variance with the interests of the 
- former, and. alsa to the prohibition against bolding lands, Kennedy 1195, 1196———Not 
much complaint by them of the: power of transmission for misconduct, Kennedy 1197, 
1198——-Objection to delays iu. courts of justice by them, Kennedy 1199, 1200-——How 
far objections to the police establishments, Kennedy 1201———EHlow far wages higher in 
the neighbourhood of indigo establishments, Kennedy 1202, 1203. 0 (i 
^ Higher rents given hy indigo planters than could .be obtained of other cultivators, 
Kennedy 1206—— Whether, if the cultivation of indigo by British subjects were made 
. more easy, it would supplant the present cultivation of land, Kennedy 1207-1210 
Good quality land necessary for indigo cultivation, Kennedy 1217-— Expensive nature 
-of indigo factories, Kennedy 1223-1226-——W hether cultivation of. sugar or indigo 
. requires. the greatest capital, Kennedy 1227, 122$———-[ncrease jn the growth ot indigo in 
the Madras Presidency,; Hill 1g82—e—Almost entirely conducted by British setiers, 
Hill 1285 Indigo cultivation till Jatterly has been profitable, HiU 1287-——If the cul- 
ture of indigo properly undertaken in Travancore, it will succeed, Munro 1512, 1513—— 
n’ Extent of indigo cultivation; and how far‘ beneficial to: the ryots, Alexander 1613-1613 
Manner in which fluctuations in indigo affect the state of the cultivaturs, Newnham 
2766. i te^ qus “3 v d 


; 2.. Papers laid before the Committee; . és ce x LAN 
Advantage of the method of cultivating indigo in Tirhoot and Sarun over Bengal, 
the cultivators agreeing with one another, aud their plans being sanctioned by the local 
authorities and by.Government, Fleming, p. 285 tigh character of the indigo planters 
in Titboot, Fleming, p. 285... ADR CON d 


i 


Inheritance. Law of inheritance prevailing among phe Hindoos, Barnewall 1770, 1771, 
Tucker 1881-1885, Campbell 2388-2305 Dillerence between the Mahomedan and 

. Hindoo law of inheritance and descent, Sykes 2146-2149——llow Hindoo law of in- 
heritance affected by the permanent settiement, and how decided by our courts, Camp- 
bell 2388-2395. ' ' 
See also &emindurs. 


Anland Customs, See Customs, Revenue. 
Interest. See Advances. B 
Tron, See Freight. E x ' ; u 
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IRRIGATION? —.. aet 
1. Generally. VE . 
2 Papers [aid before the Commitiee. 


1. Generally: Y d uut . 

Ivrigated lands pay a higher tax, Sullivan a2, 93, Hill 1268, 1369, Munro 1446, 1447, 
Alexander 1607-1011, Underwood, 2523-2525—— Distribution. of water among the dif. 
ferent landed proprietors, Sullivan 24, 25— Recommendation of the boring apparatus 
for obtaining water, Sullivan 30 Distinction between lands artificially irrigated and 
dry lands prevails more under Madras than the other Presidencies, Stark 338—— How 
far irrigation bas increased within the period of the last charter, IL 1270, 1271 
Periodical rains sufficient for irrigation in Travancore, Munro 1444, 1445——— S ystein of 
artificial irrigation in the southern part of Travancore, which increases the value of the 
lands, -Munro 1446, 1447- 3 : 

Extent of artificial irrigation in Vizagapatam, aud whether those lands ussesscd higher, 
Alexander 1607-161 1—— riz ated laud, and value thereof, and proportion it bears to the 
whole land in the Dukhun, Sykes 1985-1000—— Districts watered by channels of iri- 
gation from large rivers, which channels are under the management of the civil engineer, 
Underwood 2510, 2511 Distribution of water among proprietors according to customs 
and tenures, Underwood 2526-25:0— How far lands are adapted by the inhabitants to 
the channels of irrigation, Underwood 2541, 2542———Deseription of irrigation’ in Tan- 
jore, Underwood 2546, 2547 Improvements ia the condition of the peojje, and in 
what districts, in consequence of irrigation, Underwood 2543-2550—— The principal 
improvements in irrigation have been from the ryots uniting in labour, Newnham 2737... 

2. Papers laid hefore the Commitice : 

Necessity for irrigation in India, and manner iu which assessments are regulated with 
reference thereto, Campbell, App. p. 35. 

Sce also Cultivation. Rivers. Franks. 


J. 


Jaghires. Extent of rights conveyed upon granting jazbires, Tucker 1830, 
Juhreiah Tribe, See Females. bo 
Juste Putices. See Cesses. 


Jessore, Report from R, W, Maxwell, Esq. acting collector of Jessore, dated 26th May 
1626, relative to the oppressions of Mahomed Ameer, putny proprictor of Syedpore, 
App. p. 111i———Exuact from Revenue letter to Bengal, dated oth March 1831, ou this 
subject, App. p. 126. 

Joint Stock Companies. Opinion that canals might be advantageously constructed in 
diferent quarters, and necessity for vesting a power in the local government for giving 
& corporate capacity to joint stock companies formed for that purpose, Mackenzie, 
pe gig. ` 7 

Joint Tenancy. Zemindarries held in joint tenancy do not cause inconvenience in the col- 
lection of the revenue, Mackenzie 2645, 2646. 


Judicial Department, See Cuttack, Law Suits. 


Juggernaut. Method of collecting dues arising from the worship at the temple of Jugger- 
vaut, Melville 2472-2474—— Those rights remain the same as apon the transfer at the 
conquest, Melville 2475—  Managetnent of the temple of Juggernaut might be left to 
the officiating priests, and any interference, except for police purposes, should be 
studiously avoided, Christian, p. 294. 

Jumria. Amount thereof at which zemindarry settlement assessed in Bengal and Madras, 
Campbell, App. p.10, 11——— Discussion upon the subject of Russudee jummas, App. 
P74 

Jungle. Unhealthiness of those provinces of Bengal on the borders of the jungle near 
Calcutta where the salt is manufactared, Bracken 3949-3054———Whether it would be 
mere healthy if converted into rice grounds, Bracken 3055, 3056——1f the jungle was 
cleared rice would be grows, Bracken 3057 Unhealthiness of the place would be 
removed if the jungle was cleared; instanced by removing the jungle in the island of 
Saugur, Bracken 3058-3062. & i 

Justice, Administration of, See Courts of Justice. 


K. 


Kaira. See Swaddeo Tar, 


Kennedy, Langford. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Situations held by witness ia India as 
opium agent, 715-718—Quantity of ground under cultivation. of opium in Sarun 
district, 719, 720—— Metliod adopted by Government. for obtaining their supply of 
opio, 721 Method oí paying the different persuns concerned iu the culuvatiun, 
921-7 25-—— Prevalence of exaction by the gomastahs or chief opium ageuts, 726-733 

: ——How 
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Kennedy, Lang ford. (Analysis of his Evidence) —continued. 4 


- How far paying higher salarics would prevent exaction, 733, 734 Condition of 
life of the different agents, 735, darc Necessity for the nomber of agents, and how 
paid, 736-739—— Description of the collector's treasury, 7 40——- Method of kecping 
the accounts of tlie treasury, 741———Usual balances in collectors" hands, 742-744— 
Collectors: do not give security; mative treasurers do, 745———Prohibiied applying 

: balances to their own use, 746, 747—-——~Form of money received by the collectors, 743 
~—-How secured, 749——Few detaulis among the opium cultivators, and how prevented, 
750-750— Poppy cultivation only takes place in lands under the permancat settlement, 

© 758-——Zemindars prevented increasing the rent of poppy lands under permanent settle- 
ment, 759-762. : nits : 
- Behar and Benares more favourable to the growth of the poppy than Bengal, 7ó3—— 
Boundaries of lands ascertained by the different ryots, 764 Poppy lunda measured 
every year, 765, 766—— Method adopted if poppy cultivated without leave, 767, 768—— 
Description of persons employed in measuring lands, and cost thereof, 766-772—— 
Variation in the crops of poppies, and from what causes, 773-770—— Cul tivation of the 
poppy not carried to its fullest extent, 777——Method by which Goverument secure the 
quantity of opium grown, 778-783——-Mahomedans consume more opium than the 
Hindoos, 766-788-— Method of securing opium being delivered in a proper stata, 789 
Opium not much adulterated, 790, 791 Price of opium, 799-704—~-Dilliculties 
in the way of charging an excise duty upon opium instead of commercial profit, 708- 
99-——How fur the ryots would approve of any change in the system, 800, $n-—— 
oubtful if Government could levy so large a revenue by excise as at present, $02, 806 
-—li would uot be more difficult for Government to enforce a duty tban to secure 

“a monopoly, so far as regards letting lands to the zemindars, 803-806-—-— How the 
cultivation of opium in districts not under the Company's. control jaterferes with the 
Company's sales, 807-810-—— Difficulty of preventing smuggling opium under a change 
of system, 812. 


[Second Examination.]~No other system can be advantageously substituted for th: 
present opium monopoly, 1036-1039——-No inconveniences resulting from the present 
mode of making advances, 1040—— Monopoly interfered with by the drug produced in 
other countries depreciating the value of that grown in the Company’s provinces, 1041, 
1042—— Treaties made with foreign States to prevent its cultivation done away with, 
1043, 1044— —Substituting a duty instead of the present monopoly would cause tempta. 
tion to snuggle, 1045, 1046———And by extendiog the permission to cultivate, would 
deteriorate the quality of the opium, 1047-1050-— Bengal opium interior to Beliar and 
Bonares opium, and alteration.of the system would deteriore the quality of the latter, 
1051-1055. EL i MEL 

How far, under a change of system, the Behar and Benares opium would continue to 
be better than the Malwa opium in the China market, 1056-1063——- Examination upon 
the extent of the Company's opium establishment, and whether the pay of the native 
agents sufficient, 1064~1067—-— Present agency not sufficient if a duty imposed instead 
of the present system, 1068—-— Why inducements to smugg'e would be greater under a 
duty than under the present system, 1068-1074———Opium generally grown in the in- 
mediate vicinity of tue villages, and reason therefor, 1075-1¢79-—Periud of the crop 
arriving at maturity depends upon the state of the weather, :080-1083———Conseqnent 
difficulty of assessing a duty upon the standing crop, 1c83- —Reitsion of advances 
made in the event of accident Petaling the crop; 1084— —E urther objectiurs to levying 
a duty instead of the present system, 1085-1096. e a . 

Examination upon the price given by the Company for opium, and that given by pri- 
vate purchasers, and whether there would be more temptation to smuggle under a system 
of duty than tmder the present monopoly, 1097-1105 ——E xtent of smuggling Malwa 
opium, and how far a system of duty would remedy i;, 1106-1111—— Increase in the, 
produce of opium, and deterioration in price, and from what causes, 111271114 Lanils 
previously occupied in the growth of other things converted ino the cultivation of opinn, 
1115-1117———Increase of price given by the Compaay tended to increase the coltiva- 
tion, 1117-1118—-—Incvease of establishments for ccntrolling the cultivation in conse- 

uence ef increased cultivation, 1119-1121— Increase of s nuggling in the disirict of 
PON stopped by suppressing the growth of tle plant, 1122, 1123—— Where the 
temptation sufficient, smuggling will be carried on voder the prescut system, 1124, 2125. 

[Third Examination.]—Residence of Europeans in the district of Tirhoot beneficial tà 
the community, 1175-1177 ——- Quarrels aud disturbances between tliem and natives not 
of frequent occurrence, 1178, 1179— —Settlement of Europeans has not benefited the 
system of agriculture, their occupations being entirely confin:d to indigo cultivation, 
— —31180— Their residence has not had any effect upon the habits of the natives, 1181 
It has in some respects made their neighbourhood more coinfor ale, and has facilitated 
the collection of the revenue, 1182 Natives do not like the interference of Europeans 
with them or their cultivation, 1183——lIndisetiminate admissiən of Europeans should 
not be allowed, but only those of the most respectable characte r$ greater respectab liy 
of those residing where witness stationed than those in other parts of Bengal, 1184- 

89. ; 5 AA 
iber of old establishments in wituess’s district, and iu Tit oot, and how far they ‘vere 
increasing, 1190-1194———Objectiuns by indigo planters tha regulations place temon 
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too great an equality with natives, and that the latter bave advantages at variance with 
the interest of the former ; also to the prohibition against holding lands, although as 
much held in the name of natives as if prohibition removed, 1195, 1196——-Not much 
complaint of the power of transmission for misconduct, 1197, 1198—-—-Objections to 
delays in courts of justice by them, 1199, 1200—— How iar objections to the police 
establishments, 1201———How far wages higher iu the neighbourhood of indigo establish. 
ments, 1202, 1203—— Difficult to frame laws, consistent with justice to all parties, to 
give satisfaction to European settlers, 1204, 1205.: ^ 7 ^. - LUE m 
Higher rents given by indigo planters than could be obtained of other cultivators, 
1206—— Whether if the culuvation of indigo by British subjects were'made more easy 
it would supplant the present cultivation of the land, 1207-1210-——Manner in which 
Europeans evade the law by holding land in the name of a servant, 121 1~1216-——- Good 
quality laud necessary for indigo cultivatioa, 1217—— Cultivation of sugar cared oa 
entirely by natives, 1218-1220—— Simple process by which it"is carried’ on by them; 
and failure of an experiment by Europeans to carry it on by machinery, 1221—— Culti- 
vation of sagar not increasing, 1222 Expensive natare. of indigu factories, 1223- 
1226— Whether the cultivation of sugar or indigo would require the greatest capital, 
1227, 1228, s : os bate dà ns, T RNC 


Khas. Reason for estates held khás having failed, Stark 363, 364 — Regulation 1X. of. 
1825, for extending the operation of Regulation VII. vf 1822, for authorizing the Revenue 
authorities tolet in farm estates under temporary leases, on the default of the malgoozars, 
or to hold the same kbás for a term of years, for modifying and adding to the rules 
contained in Regulation II. of 1819, and for making certain other amendments in the 
existing regulations, App. p. 108. . "ONCE MEET 

Khood-khast Ryots, How far they accumulate property, Mackenzie. 2636——— Particulars 
as to them, and nature of their tenures, Mackenzie, p. 305, Campbell, App. p.12... ^ 

See also Dehwals, s : E E etes E A E, 


D 
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Kumal. See Accounts. BE 
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Lard. Beneficial effects of allowing Europeans to hold lands, Sullivan 64, 65——-If the 
natives had a share in the administration of their own affairs, Sullivan 66 —— Oultivation 
would be improved by Europeans, Sudlivan 92, 94—— In Bengal estates managed. by 
Government have always deteriorated in value, Stark 162—— Interest of Government: in 
purchasing the lande, aud as to their advancing the price by. offering to purchase, Stark 
347-351 Similar process attempted in the permanently-setiled „districts. at: Bengal, 
Stark 352... do Ae SOM wap eue werde I 

Subdivision of property is the law of India; necessity for attending to it, Stark 375- 
377—— Laud in the Dukhon has uot of late years had a saleable value, Sykes 2010, 
2011—— Value of property in Delhi has increased, Fortescue 2255 —— On what the salea- 
ble value of land depends, Alackenzie 2669, 2670-—— Value of land by the year's pur- 
chase in Bengal, Mackenzie 3674——- Increase of revenue that may be expected from 
extended cultivation in Bengal and the Western Provinces, Mackenzie 2677, 2678. 

Sec also Assessments. Concealment. Divisions. Europeans. ` Rent-free Land. Saugur, 

Island of. Settlements. Tenures. | _ LESSER : 


Land Customs. Plan of renting land customs adopted at Madras in 1821, Mill, p. 276. 


Landholders. Brahmins aod nairs the principal landholders in Travancore, Munro 1453- 
1455—— Of what the large landholders in Goojeraut consist, Barnewall 1757, 1758—— 
Jn whom property in the land in the Dakhun vested, Sykes 1926-——— Who were consi- 
dered proprietors of the land, and character of the property possessed by them, Trant 
2018-2021— Right to property in Delhi so strongly recognized that absentees could 
upon their return claim and get possession of their former property, ; Fortescue 2254 
Definition of the rights of proprietors, Fortescue 2239, 22400 ° ^ j 


b 


See also Zemindars. 
Land Rents. See Rents. Settlements, 


Lanp REVENUE: 
1.—Generaily.- 
I1,— Papers laid before the Committee, E 
1. Generally. giao : wee CURE XS hene 
2. Bengal. i c erae heya : NS 
' 3. Madras. $a TEL 


1.—Generally: 


Land is the most tnexceptionable source that can be looked to to meet extra expenses, 
Sullivan 48-———Assessment of land tax, Sullivan 84-8 Land the principal source of 
revenue in India, Rep. p. 62, Stark 128, 129, Campbell, App. p. 9 Arrangement with 
respect to the land revenue in the district o Benares, Stark 148—— Proporuon the land ` 

[7] tax 
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tax bears to the whole. revenue ia the Provinces of the Dukhun, Sykes yo—-R 

_ of Jand tax. in the Dokhen, Sykes 3918, 102.7 ee un, Sykes 1900-1920———Rate 


es 


hee on Vs 
Whether permanent land assessments under Native Governments have been altered by 
the British, Sykes 1998-2005-—-Ünder what circumstances the people would consent 
,to.an increase in the amount.pf ‘the land revenue, Sykes 2140-2143——-System of admi- 
nistration in. Delbi well adapted. to the state of the country, Fortescue 2257-2259——— 
.. Comparison of the systems adopted in the Delhi territory, and in those of the Ceded 
_and Canquered: Provinces, Fortescue 2268-227 1——7 W by system subsequently pursued in 
Delhi could not have been effected in 1793, Fortescue 2298... > A el Von 
^. System pursued in. Delhi conld not have been followed in Bengal, Fortescue 2299, 2300 
Manner and principles. of assessing the revenue on each estate by Goverament, 
Mackenzie 2580, 2581— System of settlement under. which Government rent might 
„have been double its amount under the permanent settlement, Mackenzie 2629, 3530-— 
Principle as to the amount of revenue, Newnham 2691—~-Means taken to asvertain tbe 
amount of claim on each district of the Ceded Provinces on the commencement of 
‘British rule, -Newnham 2704——-Mow far land revenue will. increase under inquiries now 
making iu the Ceded and. Conquered Provinces, Newnham 2746——-Abatements. of 
_Tevenue in Malgbar and Canaia from fall of prices, Lewin 2796-2799. 
"S ^ n M ? n foe « bi B . ` 
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IL— Papers laid before the Committees T 

/ “2 Generallys Coss 005.559 a E 

"^ Considerable increase 'of receipt In the land revenue in Behar and Benares, Mill, 

^p. 276——Extiáct general comparative statement of the amount of the jumma, or 
demand on account of land revenue, agreeably to the jumma wassil bawkee account of 

1. the provinces’: of <Behar- aud Benares, including ;Purnea, for the. years’ of account of 

- 1818-19 and 1819-20 respectively, with detailed explanations of differences as furnished 
by the collectors, derived from inform&tion recorded in the accountant’s office, Mill, 
p. 277— Laud revenue the principal source of supply to Government; ditticulty of 
raising funds to any extent by other means of taxation; generally improvement of the 
country where the land revenue made with circumspection, Christian, p. 293. 


Extent of cultivation in the different districts in the Western Provinces; amount of 
* yevenue, and rate per begah, Christian, p. 295--—Increase in land revenue to be attri- 
*buted to the improvements of the country, - Mackenzie; p. 304——Yhe land-tax affords 
the least onerous method of producing a high. revenue, Hill, p. 332 ——Advantage. of 
* village communities being enabled to redeem the land-tax by some equituble adjustment, 
Duffy p. eta at sabe ee Qh PT ow eran | Big eRe & : 
` (ab foie land revenue, whether received direct-by Government, or through au ia- 
termediate ‘person, ‘resembles or differa from the rent of land, or: resembles or dilfers 
from a tax imposed by law, Mill, p. 278, Fortescue, p. 280, Mackenzie, p. 297, 304, 307, 
~ Daleell, p. 326, :Elphinstone, p. 334, Chaplin, p- 335; Duf, p. 340. d 
` © ` Hw far. it has operated, when received direct by Government, or by an intermediaie 
j ‘person, to repress agricultural improvement, to prevent the production of more valuable 
~ articles, to limit tbe supply or enhance the price of the articles already produced, Mil, 
' p.978, Fortescue, p. 289, Christian, p. 294, Hill, p. 32%. : | 
.. How far the agricultural classes liave beco affected by ihe. land-tax under either wmode 
' of assessment, and what its influence has been on the interests of the community, and on 
the national wealth, Mill, p. 278, Fortescue, p. 289, Christian, p. 293, Mackenzie, p. 297- 
302, pod dk ont auae sd i ay] t on 0o gt deb ut bs. ils La 
ode og the land revenue of India, by A. D. Campbell, es " of the n 
“service, App. p. 9g——By “James Mill, esq., ‘App. p. 48——By the Right. I ons de 
" Sullivan, App. p. 49 —— Method of payment of, Campbell, App. ps 12, m sT i e- 
. mentshowing the land revenue, extent of country and population, under each of the three 
.. Presidencies in India, Campbell, App. Peay. ; a i 3 Itivators t the produce of 
S vations n the shares of Government and the cultivators to roduc 
c (ni cgi uae more eligible mode of aptaiamg a revenue for te Siae than e 
. ent of land is to be found ; "since'evils result from taking more Ung y» du an 
the rent, what is the best mode of fixing and securing that limit, Mill, 1 PP. pr fiin 
'- Observations upon the nature of the right of Government, and the ry a 9 ren izing 
. the revenue explained, App. p- 7o-——Increase of revenue not solely attributed to improv 
. ament of land, App. p. 74- " 
2, Bengal: NM fuel RR ASE eed oat : 
anite: of fhe gross receipts, charges, and net receipts, Tn ue land RARUS 2j 
Bengal, 1811-12 to 1830-31, Mackenzie, p. 320; gogo pe ^ Aerea the like 
-on the provinces of Bengal, ys pr Orissa, in 1812, App. P- 25,5? 
r d idenc . 26. Dies : " 
B tae b» die Gordo Du (Lord Moira) on the si y! ihe s a 
nue of the Presidency of Fort William, dated 21st ug ie 181 5 A pp as E 
“Effect of the revenue system upon the body of the people, App. n jm pow is 
, to the country which have resulted from the Revenue administration, App» 
' Modes of increasing the revenue introduced, App. p 875. ueste 9, Madras: 
«> 735—Hll. 583 
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Land Revente—continued. 
H.—Pupers laid before the Committee —contiuued. > i 
8. Madras: 

No material iacrease in the Tand revenue of Madras, Sullivan 40—À It will incronse 
under the rrotwar system, if the assessment is not too bigh, Sallivan 42 
increase of cultivation and irrigation, Sullivan 45. : 

Statement showing the financial result of land settled on zemindarry tenure; Nahob of 
Kurncol's peshcush ; and Mands setiled periodically with proprietors of fidds under the 
Madras Presidency, Caripbell, App. p. 44- 

See alsa Assessments. Engagements, Settlements. 


Land Tax. See Lind Revenue. 


Laws. See Europeans. : ET 


——Froin 


Law SUITS: 1 
1. Generally. 
2. Papers laid before the Committee. 


L. Generally: 

Number of law suits, and inconveniences in revenue collection in consequence, Munro 
1460-1475 Nature of suits in courts, when resorted to, Barnewall 178, Y7f6ig — 
Cause of increase of suits in courts of justice afier 1793, Tucker 1852—1855— —W hether 
suits originating in the tenure of lands increasing or decreasing, Tucker 1802, 1893 -—— 
Cause of tie number of suits arising out of the permanent seuleinent shortly atter its 
being effected, Trant 2072, Fortescue 2207: : 


2. Papers laid before the Committee. E ; 
Impossibility of rendering the judicial establishment adequate; great expenditure that 
has been incurred, and consequent necessity for some plan being adopted to reduce 
the arrears of suits caused by the permanent sett ement, App. p. 401. 
Sce alio Stamp Duties. p 


Leases. See Deccan, Engagements. Europeans. Pottahs. Village Settlemeni. 


Lewin, Malecela, (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Ryotwar system prevails in Malabar and Ca- 
pari, 2780-——W hich was handed down by Tippoo, and carried on by Sir Thomas Munro, 
2781, 2; 82—— Hereditary revenue officers have become obsolete, 2783, 2784-——Sub- 
divisions into which the Malabar and Canara district divided, 2785 Meaning of the 
division called Talook, 2736-——How far the quantity aad quality of land is ascertained, 
2737-2789 ——Mauaer in which the land is assessed, 2790, 2791——How far a general 
survey in progrzss in Malabar and Canara, 270%-2704——Amount of assessment in 
Malabar aud Canara remains much the saine as when first taken possession of, 2795—— 
Fall of prices of agricultural produce therein, to what attributed, and abatements of re- 
venue in cons2quence, 2706-2709. ; : i 

Supply of corn from Malabar and Canara to Guzerat and Cutch diminishing, 2800, 
2301 —— Present rate of assessment too high, 2802, 2Bo3——Distress of the cultivators 
from fall in prices, and advances by Government in consequence, 2804-2806—— Prin- 
cipal products of Canara and Malabar, 2807———Produce to the Government from their 
monopoly of cardinuns, 2808-9811 Tobacco supplied: to Canara from Mysore, and 
to Malabar from Coimbatoor, 2812 Method of contract and sale for tobacco grown in 
Coimbatoor, and supplied to Malabar, 2813-2817—— Malabar and Canara unfavourable 
to the growth of cotton; fram whence they are supplied therewith, 2818-2823——Ma- 
Jab is supplied with salt entirely by Bombay, 2824——It is manufactured in Canara by 
solar evaporation, 2824 Which is prohibited in Malabar, though done illicitly, 2825, 
2826——— Price at which government purchase it, 2827, 2828———Method of sale by the 
government, and quantities, 2829-2831. M 

Price: of salt not much enhanced befure it comes to the consumer, 3832——It is adul- 
teraced before the consumer gets it, 2833 Illicit manufacture carried on from the enor- 
mous price of salt, potwitbstandiug the heavy puuisliments, 2834-28 36——— Not many ac-- 
tions depending in the court, from its distance trom where offence committed, 2837—— 
Augmentation of the upset price of salt felt in the usual way of deteriorating the condition 
of tne poor, 25;$——— Advantage of allowing the manufacture under an excise duty, or 
importation under a customs duty, iustead of the present monopoly, 2839, 2840——Àd-- 
vantage of doing away with the monopoly of tobacco, and allowing it to be grown, 
under notice, at an increased rent, 2841, 2842———Slt must be purchased in. the first 
instance of the Company, 2843, 2844—-— Means taken to quell disturbances in Canara 
arising frum low prices, and the salt and tobacco monopolies, 2845-2849-——Collection * 
of the rcv: nue under the ryotwar system not expensive in detail, 2850—— Which system 
is peculiarly adapted to that country, 2851, 2852——Concealed land in every part of 
India, but to a sus!) ezteut in Canara, 2853—— Piofcssional taxes the only extra cesses 
imposed, 2854. 

Leycester, W. Opinion of W, Leycester, senior judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
upon Mr, Harriozton's proposed regulation for securing the rights of the ryots, App. 
p.122. . . 


Light Goods, See Freight, 


M Liverpoole. 
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Liverpool. ^ See Salt. 5. 
Loans. See Capital, — . 004. : ` 


Logal Courts. Local magistrate should have the power of preventing Europeans from 
oppressis the natives, Sullivan 73, 74——Justice between Eur " N; ; 
should be administered in the local courts, Sullivan 76, 77-—— Justi e should h Natives 
tered on the spot, and Europeans should be compelled to abid by th de de adminise 
local magistrate, Sullivan g1—~Securities given by Euro M y e eu the 
would tend to prevent differences with the ryots, and MN then th mower f th “Vocal 
magistrates, Sullivan g5,96. . ^ - , Sthen the power of the ocal 

M Culloch, W. Esq., Answer to circular from the Board of Control, dated 11th February 

1632, requesting information upon the administration of the Revenue in India, p. 81. 

Machinery. See Sugar. . 

Mackenzie, Holt, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—How far the post-officé a source of revenue ; 
natives use it for commercial purposes, $88-8g1—— Transit duties in existence when 
India conquered, 892 Government has no right to interfere with the internal manage- 
meat of revenue of protected States, in the event of wishing to abolish transit duties; 
commercial treaty. with the state of Oude as to them, 893, $04— — Arrangements for the 
levying inland import. duties and transit duties, and places where custom-house posts are 
situated, 895, 896—— How far duties levied upon produce imported from the Goruck- 
poor frontier into territories tn possession of the Company, 807—— Duties that were in 
existence when India acquired by the British, and regulations made subsequently b 
the Company with respect to them, 898-900— Transit duties principally internal col- 
lections, and not boundary duties, got. ME BEEN 

: How far town or local duties applied to general purposes, 902-g04——How far 
transit duty would be paid upon conveyance of goods from one Presidency to another, 
905, 906—-— Gross amount of transit duties in Bengal, and per-centage upon collection, 
907-009——-Generally ad valorem duty, except on certain articles on which the duty is 
fixed, 910——- Causes of dishonesty in native custom-house officers, g11-915—— Where 

-rates ot duty may be found, 916——Goods imported by sea pass free into the interior, 
917, 918—— Transit duty upon goods destined yor foreign export, 919, 920——— Largest 
portion of duty falls upon the internal trade, 021—-— Principal articles on which transit 

-duties are collected, 922-9272——Portion that may be considered as foreign customs duty, 
928, 929—~—Amount of the whole transit duties arising from sea customs, 930-933. 

Amount of drawback upon exportation, 034, 935——-Inconveniences and impediments 
to trade of transit: duties; 936-938——If transit duties abolished, and imports from 
Europe sabject to a customs ‘tax, revenue would be increased instead of diminished, 
9307941 Of what sayer and abkaree duties consist, 942-955--—Taxes on spirits, 
their effect, and amount thereof, 942-950-——Consumption of Bengal rum on board 
ship has decreased, from the cheapness of English spirits, 951——-Mauner of collecting 
duty on spirits, and whether capable of increase, 592, 953—~——Amoant of stamp duty, 
956———Objeetion to stamps’ on law proceedings, 957 Difficulty of distinguishing 
between law and miscellaneous stamps, 958——— Class of stamps most productive, 959—— 

: Not productive of inconvenience, g6o——-Documents on which stamps used, 951, 962 , 
——Stamp revenue increasing, 965—- How far stamps necessary to the validity of deeds 
in cours, 964-966. + > MN 

Nature of law proceedings; the stamp-duty system on which might be changed, 967, 
968——-Nature of the privilege of franking in India, and how far abused, 989-971—— 
Profit from salt in Bengal has always been considered an item of public revenue, 973——7 
Gross and net amount of salt revenue in Bengal, up to the period of the latest accounts, 
954-076—— Number and names of salt agencies in Bengal, 977 —Diiference in the 
cost of production in different agencies, 978——-—Reasons for the Company contracting 
for salt in an agency where the cost is bigher than others, 979-981—— Number ot salt 
manufacturers, y82, 983— Their condition better than that of general cultivators, 84, 
988, 98g——How far molungees entirely free, and regulations establishing their freedom, 
985-587—— Allowance to zemindars for lands taken by Government for the salt manu- 
facture, 090, 991. ! ` M 

; Contracts for the delivery of salt, 992 —-^-How far profits of contractors are received 
by thein without deduction, 993-997 — Agents are not contractors, but natiye officers 
make money illicitly, o98——— Extent of smuggling before removal into the Company 
warehouses, 999, 1000 Price of salt when delivered and deposited in the ‘ompany 8 
warehouses, 1001, 1002—--- Adulteration of salt by dealers, 1003—-— Construction of salt 
warehouses, 1904 —--Periods of Company's sales, size of lots, average prices and credit 

given, 1005-1013———Difficulty of getting at the difference of price paid by the public 

and ihe Company, from the adulteration after leaving the Company's warehouses, 1014 

—- How far natives would consume more salt if cheaper, 101 5—— Manufacture o 

Coromandel salt, and manner of its supply from Madras to Bengal, 1016, Py on 

Qualities and prices of the two salts, 1018-1020—— Difficulty of collecting a duty on 

salt in Bengal similar to excise duty here, 1021-1023. 
Prevention of smuggling would not be so well efiecte i 

1024-1026——- How far distress would be caused among the molungees 
735—1I. ^ 584 


d as under the present system, 
by abolition of 
the 
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Mackenzie, Holt. (Analysis of his Evidence)—coatinued. a 


*- 


the salt manufacture, 1027, 1028——In the event of establishing an excise duty, it would 
be an advantage to charge the duty on Coromandel salt to Madras, 1029—— How far 
English salt might be imported under a customs duty, 1030——Sinall importations from 
England in consequence of high duty, 1031-——Molungees might suil be employed iu 
the manufacture of private salt, 1032——-Reasons for probibitory regulations against 
imports from this country, 1033———No ditficulty in private merchatts trading in salt to 
India, if duty on importation reduced, 1034——-Manner in which duty on sait might be- 


collected to improve on the present system, 1035. ER 
[Second Examination.J—Manner in which an experiment mi 


ight be tried of allowing 
salt to be exported to Bengal from Liverpool upon a similar system as that apon importa- 
tion from Madras to Bengal, 1126-1128———How fer the experiment of an excise duty 
might be safely tried, 1129-—~ Objections in the way of free trade in salt, 1129, 1136——. 
Necessity for attending to cheapness and goodness of supply, and means of ascertaining 
the qualities of the imported salt, and that manufactured in the Bengal territories, 11931— 
11354—— How far permitting a tree import would be a breach of Goverament engage-. 
meats with the merchants, 1135, 1196-————Government could not try the experiment 
without immediate loss, 1137, 1138. em ue gis Pee 


Worth trying the experiment whether a supply from England, or manufacture Uy 
Englishmen, could be obtained cheaper and better than the native Bengal manufacture, 
1138, 1139——Salt greauy adulierated before it gets to the retailers, 1140 Home 
authorities generally favourable to a large aud regular supply of salt from the coast, 
1141 Rise in price of salt within the last 30 years, 1142, 1143——-To what cause 
attributed, 1144, 1145———Smuggling less now than formerly, jù cousequence of stricter 
regulations, 11460-1147—— Wh. suificient price the manufacture of salt may be carried 
on to any extent; names of places applicable thereto, 1144, 1149, 1152——Extension 
of the Government agencies aloog the whole line applicable to the manufacture, 1150, 
1151. : CANT DE 2: : 
Difficulties in the way of free manufacture nader excise regulations, 1153, 1154—— 
How far large capitalists would supersede Governinent in making advances; and those 
receiving advances would elude the vigilence of officers, 1155-1158—— Difficulty of 
confining free manufacturers to fixed spots, 1159-1162——Reasons for Government . 
paying different prices for salt at different agencies, 1165, 1164——-Advantages derived 


_ by the molungees from the salt manufacture, 1165, 1166—— Terms on which Mr. Prinsep 


was allowed to undertake a private manufacture, and reasons for the failure of his 
experiment, 1167, 1108 — Reasons for the demand exceeding the supply of salt, 1169, 
1170—— Stock kept in hand by Government to guard against contingencies of seasons, 


, 1171—— Paper showing the wode ia which compensation might be obtained for loss ot 


revenue, if transit duties abolished, 1172-—— Opium monopoly less secure from the 
interference of the foreign article, 1173, 1174. ' g'i 


[Third Examination.}—Manver in which the tenure of the land in Bengal differs from 
tbat under which it was held in the government which preceded ours, 2508———Method 
of tenure of lands, and rights of the holders from the cultivators to the zemindars, 2569- 
2578—— How far tenures influenced by caste or religious persuasion, 2573— Varia- 
tion ia the extent of zemindarries, 257g———Manner aad principles of assessing the 
revenue on each estate by the Government, 2580, 2581———Principles on which the, 
zemindars regulate the rate of rent paid by the tenants, 2582 In what manner por- ` 
tions and currency rent is paid, 2583-2585—— Ditferent rupees that are knowa and re- 
cognized in Bengal, 2586, 2587—— Aversion of native princes to. givé up tbe privilege 
of coining, 2588. i i eon "rr es 


Means adopted by Government for recovering rent in Arrear 2589-2591——-Powers: 
of Government for recovering rent of the zemindars was formerly greater than that of 
the zemindar over his tenants, 2592 7 
been found oppressive to the ryots, 259372596——— Defaulting proprictors only are liable 
to confinement after sale of their estate, 2507 — Greater number of estates advertised 
for sale than are actually sold, 2598—— Sales of estates now comparatively rare, 259% 

Examination upon the number uf sales in certain years, 2600-2604——— How soon - 
notice of sale takes place after default, 2605-2607 Revenue officers prohibited from. 
purchasing, 2609———Sales are now conducted fairly, 2610———How far prohibition. of. 
revenue officers purchasing is effectual, 2611. É 


How far value oi the lands ascertained at the time of sale, 2612-2614——Terms of 
leases from zemindars to sub-tenants, 2615-2017 Sub-tenanis not more severe upon 
cultivators than the zemindars, 2618 Nature of tenure called putnee talook, 2018,. 
t o19—— Powers of the revenue collectors in enforcing the collection, or in deciding 
disputes between the cultivators and the zemindars, 2620, 2621 —-Advantage of their 
haviog these powers, 2622—— Collectors bave the power of acting as magistrates, 2623- 
2525 Cultivation has extended since the permanent settlement, and how far im- 
proved, 2626, 2627——No documents to' show the amount of rent of the zemiodars .- 
when the perinanent settlement was made, and now, 2628. ` UR IAS 

System of seulement under which Government rent might have been double its 
amount under tlie permanent settlement, 2629, 2630——— Disadvantages of middle-men to- 
Goverament and the people, 2641-2634—— Sales generally realize more thau the 

: A . Government. 


Powers subsequently given the zemindars have: 
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Mackenzie, Hol, (Analysis of his Dvidence) —continued, i 
Government ¢ rears, 2635—— How far the khgod-kasht ryots accumulate property, 2636 
How far provision made, by Government under the permanent settlement for 
unealtivated k nds, 2635—— Extent of land claimed to be holden rent-free, 2639 ~ea 
Regulations w ade at different periods for the parpose of claiming rent, for those lands, 
and how far uceessful, 2639-264 2—— Deductions for casualties not made unless ilie 
zemindar unab.e tliereby to pay the amount of his, assessment, 2643. v: 
~ Causes of im reaso in the revenue under the permanent settiement between 1790 and 
1800, 2644——- Zemindarries held in joint tenancy do not cause ioconvenieuce in the 
collection of tha revenue, 2645, 2646——Liabilities of different parties upon the suh- 
. division of zem ndarries, 2047-2649— Registry of sub-divisions sometimes take place 
- in fictitious naiises, and reasons therefor, 2650-2654 Many estates in the Westera 
. Provinces settle} upon the zemindarry system, 2655, 2056——- Great. evils arising from 
the sale of cert; in lands, the actual ‘tights passing thereby not being properly ascer- 
tained, and meai s taken to remedy the evil, 2657-2062. l 
, Atlempt at estiblishiug the zemindarry settlement in certain newly-acquired territories, 
and prevention il:ereof by Government, 2663-266 5—— Purchase of certain zemindarries 
by Government br the purpose of repressing disorders, 2666, 2657—— Meaninm uf vil- 
lage zemindars, 2 363~—*~Oa what the saleable value of land depends, 2669, 2670.—. 
Exainination npo the steps that might be taken to restore to the cultivators in Bengal 
_the advantages th. y have lost in consequence of the permanent seulement in Bengal, 
2671, 2672--—-H jw far a right on the part of Government to interfere between the 
zemindar and the ryot, 2675—— Value of the land by the year's purchase in Bengal, 
2674———-No means of ascertaining in case of sales the amount of the zciaindars net 
income, 2675—— Vet rent left to individuals less in the Western Provinccs than in Ben- 
` pel, 2676———Inen ase of revenue that may be expected from extended cultivation in 
` Bengal and Westen Provintes, 2677, 2678———~ Progress of cultivation sinee 1803, 2679 
2C Cultivation ni, tht be more extended hy improvement ia implements of husbandry, 
“+ and by additional i rigation, 2680——— Fall of prices latterly from want of silver and other 
causes, 2680, 2681- -——How far it affects the course of trade between India and Europe, 
9082, — OS eee 2 "oW ‘ 
. [Fourth Examins tion.]—Statemeat showing the aggregate Government demand on 
variouse states withij: certain districts of Bengal, farmed by the Court of Wards on account 
. of minor and other lisqualified zemindarss the rent paid by the farmer, and the profit 
accruing to the ward 2g29-——=Examination upon that statement, 2930-2937———Seb- 
monopoly does fot e sist. in the galt trade, 2a38——-Profits of purchasers from Govern- 
ment not greater than in open trades in Bengal, 2939——Number of persons purchasing 
“salt at Government sides, 2939-2943-—-—Failure of attempt by an individual to establish 
‘a monopoly, and his ipplication to Government for assistance, 2943, 2944——Custamary 
buyers of salt have not latterly beea accumulating money, except those engaged in 
smuggling, which has-been put a stop to, 2945, 2946. DES 
.' Size of lots at Com pany's sales, and whether any objectien to sclling in smaller quan- 
tities, 2047, i-es Male in which the Company determine the quantity of salt to 
be brought to sale jn ach year, and period wihin which parties obliged to clear their 
purchases, 2049-2054 *— Opinion that the high price of salt in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal not a matter xf complaint, 2054 Western salt prohibited from Behar and 
^ Bengal, 2955, 2956-+ -Amount of duty on western salt, 2957, 2058——From whence 
the Lower Provinces «f Bengal would derive their supply of salt if there were no salt 
regulations or duties, 2550, 2980——- Local manufacture and consumption of salt, 29f1- 
"9964. -o o> en P AERE ; : 
- S Price of salt importe | from Coromandel to Madras; freight and duty thereon, 2963- 
2960——- Whether poss ble to put down the manulacture of salt in the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal, if free impor ation into Bengal allowed, 2970-2973——~ Difficulties in the way 
_ of exeise undcr a tree t-ade, 2974-2970-——~Exaulnation upon duty on sat under a free 
trade; price thereof co rfpared with present monopoly; and its cifect upon the revenue, 
2977-2984——— Extract ‘rom regulations as to the period of paying duty on salt imported, 
amit of sale in case of default, 2985, 2980——— Examination upon the purclase of sait by 
. Government if free imp rtation allowed, 2987-2999. ‘ Ga et 
Mackenzie, Holt, Esq. Letter from, dated 26 June 1823, to the Board of Revenue, Central 
Provinces, on the sale of the estate of Tuppah Muneer, App. p. 1447— Extract from 
his memorandum on the settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, App. p. 16; 
CoL Extract from his memorandum, dated 19 October 1825, explanatory o£ tha serle- 
ments effected under Reulation VUL of 1322, and of the measures necessary to vive 
better effect to its provis.ons, App. p- 843—— leer trom, in answer to circular from ihe 
* Beard of Control, requesting infunnation relative to the administration of justice in 
India, p. 295- i ' "o 
faddock, T.H. Letter fm T. H. Maddock, esq. agent to the Governor-general in the 
Saugur and Nerbudda tel ritories, to ihe chief secretary to Government of Fort W ilham 


~ on the subject of fine on he renewal of grants alienaung laud revenue, App. p. 540. 


Madras.: Extensive coinag: at, for the Presidency, Sullivan, 8t-—~No material increase 
in the land revenue of M: dias, Sudlivan-go~—Tt will increase vader the ryntwar system 


if the assessment is not too high, Sullivan 42———From increase of cultivation aud 
5h Mrigauon 
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Madras--continued, . 
irrigation, Sullivan 45-—— Other sourves of revenue ia Madras, Sullivan 62, 63— Which 
wonu be improved if Europeans were allowed to settle and hold lands, Sullivan 64, 65 

Nature of settlements prevailing in districts not. permanent, Stark..31 5-418 
Disirict therein under the permanent settlement, aud amouat of jumma, square miles and 
population, Campell, App. p. 10. m ts a 

See also Semindarry Setrlement. . ` 

Mahoricd Ameer. Report from the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, to the Governor- 
general in Council, dated 3th July 1826, enclosing report from collector of Jessore on 
the enbject of the illegal acts aud oppressions of Mahomed Ameer, proprietor of Khalis- 
pore abd Mohessurpassa, divisions of Rismat, pergunnalh Syedpore, App. peo 
Covector’s report, App. p. 111—— - Extract froin revenue letter to Bengal, dated grh March 
1831, on this subject, App. p. 126. : MM ; 

Melomedans, Situation ot the Mahomedans in the Dukhun, and friendly manner in which 
they live with the Hindaos, Sykes 1010-1915. ` : 

See also Inheritance. Opinn. . MN 

Mahratta Territories. Total revenues of the ceded Mahratta, territories, 1819-14 10 
1827-08, Muf, App. p. 275—— Management of the southern Mahratta territories, 
adjviaing the Madras territories, which have been acquired since 1813, has been subject 
to ofheers of the Madras. establishment, though it has always been under the govern- 
ment of Bombay, Dulzel/, p. 324. y ‘ ' . 

See also Collection of Recenue, — Culticatiwn. 
MALABAR AND CANARA: E o 
Y. Generally. : MES 008 s 
2. Papers laid before ike Cumnuttee.: Vom toc : 


" 


EN 


l. Generally : MEM 
Subdivisions imo which the Malabar and Canara district divided, Lewin 2785——- 
Principal products of Canara and Malabar, Lewin 2807-——Means taken to quell dis- 
iurbances in Canara, arising from low prices, and the salt and tobacco monopolies, Lewin 
2845-2849. . 
2. Pepurs laid before the Committee + . DE 
Tobacco ia any considerable quantity is consumed in India only in the provinces of 
Malabar and Canara, and grown in Coimbatwor, causing the confinement of the manopoly 
to those provinces; the people being poor and over taxed is a good reason for lessening 
taxation, but not for removing the tax on tobacco, Mill, p. 281———Directions by the 
Court of Duectors against the establishment of the permauent settlement therein, App. 
- 399- MERE 
, See also Assessment. Concealed Land. Corn. Cotton. Dindigul. Prices. Ryots. 
Ryotwar Settlement. Sult. Survey. Tanks, Timber. Tobacco.. Zemindars. 
Malcolm, Sit John. Letter from Sir John Maleclm, in answer to circular fram the Board of 
Control requesting information relative to the administration of the Revenue in India, 
and referring to his Political History, to the second volume of bis Memoir on Central 
India, and to his Minutes on the Territorial Department, as Governor of Bombay, for 
information upou the subject; and stating his opinion in favour of pilgrim taxes, p. 331. 
Minute by Sir John Malcolm, dated 10th Jane 1828, on the proposed levy of a nuzer 
or fine ou the renewal of grants alienating land revenue, App. p. 534. 


, 
Malikanah. Consideration of the claims of recusing zemindars to malikanah, App. p. 81. 


Malwa, ls not subject to our direct rule, though the chiefs are under our protection, 
Barnewall 1700—— Improvement therein continuing, Barnewall 1291. . 
See also Opium, Village Taxes. i i 


à t ' 


Mulzanim, Proposal for discontinuance of requisition of malzanim, App. p. 87. ' 
J'anufacturert of Salt, sce Molungees. . U 
Munvfactures, See British Manufactures, — India. 

Marle, See Salt. 


Marecll, R. W. Report from R. W. Maxwell, acting collector of Jessore, dated 26th May 
18.6, upon the subject of the exactions and oppressions of Mahomed Ameer, putuy pro- 
prictor of the Syedpore trust estate, App. y. 111. 


MEERASSADARRY SETTLEMENT: 


1. Genvratly. 
2. Papers laid hefore the Committee. 


Y. Generally ; EE E 
Description of meerassadars, and how that tenure corresponds or otherwise with the 
wiare setuement, Stark 427-492-——Comparison between the zemindarry tenure and 
thar ofthe meerassadarry, Stark 433-443 Disiricts in which the meerassadarry system 
preveils, Stark 4:8———Government assessment and sarvcy ia the mecrassadarry districts, 
Stork 449-7452. 0: 


Survey 
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‘Meerassadarry Sctidement—continued, 
5 1. Generally—continued. 
Survey stopped because the revenne of'India could not afford the operation, Stark 
456 Collection. of revenue from the meerassadars, Stark 457-403—— Agreement 


between the meerassadar and his tenant, Stark 464, 465—— Period of the Government 
settlements with the meerassadars, Stark 466, 467. ; 


(9. Papers laid before tha Comuittee : . 
. Particulars relative thereto in different districts, Campbell, App. p. 12—— Replies to 
17 questiona proposed by the Government of Fort St. George, relative to mecrassy 
right, by Mi; BW. Ellis, collector of Madras, App. p. 369——Translation of answers 
to the questions enclosed. in Mr. Secretary Hill's fetter to the Board of Revenue, dated 
2d August 1814, by B. Sancaraya, late sheristadar to the collector at Madras, App. 
p- 387. r 

Correspondence betweca the Court of Directors &ud the Fort St. George Government, 
relative to the meerassy right, and the circulation of Mr, Ellis's answers only, App. 
p 301—— Extraet, from the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date of 
th December 1823, relative to the meerassy sctilement, App. p. 392. 

Melville, The Hou. William Leslie, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Leogth of service in 

, India, and situations held by witness in the Bengal civil service, 2429-2432 Western 
Provinces under the permanent settlement, 2433-2436———Nature of the tenure of the 
zemindars under the Mahratta goverament, 2437, 2438———Nature of certain disturb-* 
ances in the Revenue and Judicial departments in Cuttack, 2439-2443—— Natives 
employed in the subordinate situations in the collection of the revenue snperintended 

` by revenue officers, 2444——Metliod of collecting the land revenue under the Mal- 
ratta government, 2445-2448———Arrangements made with the zemindars upon first 
taking possession of the Cuttack district, 2449-2451 -= Also otlicers and courts of judi- 
cature at that time, 2452, 2453-7 System of enforcing the revenue in Cuttack in 1803 
similar to that adopted in Bengal provinces iti 4792, 2454-2450. 

Discontent arising from the sales of zemindarries, 2457-2489-——-Nature of rights 
acquired by purchase of zemindarries, 2460-2462— — Ditiiculties of euluvators obtaining 
easy redress for grievances against the zemindara ia courts of judicatute, 2403-2400 
~——Tenure of ceriain zemindarries in Cuttack, 2467-—— Revenue collection ia Cuttuck 
settled satisfactorily, and the district bas since been prosperous, 2498, 248690— — Regulas 
tion of Bengal abolishing cesses was extended to Cuttack, 2471——- Method of collect- 
ing dues arising from worship at the temple of Juggernaut, 237272474—— Those rights 
remain the same as upon the transfer at the conquest, 2475--—Cullection of revenue 
‘upon galt cannot be put upon a better footing, 2476-2478——Similar opinion with 
regard to opium, 2479——— Vexatious aud burdensome nature of transit duties, 2480-2432. 
Melville, Hon. W. L. Letter, from the Hon, W. L. Melville, judge and magistrate of 
Ghazipore, to Mr, Secretary Mackenzie, dated 4th January 1821, containing partienkus 
“of the sale of' the estate of Tuppa Muneer, App. p. 141——-Àuother. letter, dated 

* 30th January 1821, oa the same subject, App. p. 143. . i 

Meials. ‘Manner in which the revenue might be increased by a duty on metals, Mackenzie, 
Peg rss 20 xo 

Metcalfe, Sir Charles. Copies of two Mimates by Sir Charles Metcalfe, bo pe Newer 
1830, and 3d February 1831, respecting the settlement of the Western Pioviuces, App. 

QR 228. "il t. d i : D 


MIDDLE-MEN: 
' 1. Generally, s l 
2. Papers laid before the Commitee. , t s 


1. Generally: . : . . I . 
Creation of putneedars,or middle-men ; evils of them, Stark 32-224, Muckenzie 2631- 
n6g4—+-Sub-tenants not more severe upon cultivators than tbe zemindars, Mackenzie 


2618. ‘ i 
'8, Papers laid before the Commitice: ` , 

How the amount payable by tbe eccupants of tbe land has been Add ipie 
ceived by an intermediate person, Mill, p. 277, Fortescue, Des here is e i ma 
ence im case pf. reecipt by an intermediate person, except in "i a ow ance mane or his 
trouble, Mill, p. 277 = Practice of granting talooks or vil age liita ta mi nen 
who pay a certain fixed sum to the proprietors, and olea, whai Whey can rom the 
ryots ; manner in which tbis causes disputes and oppression, I puing, ALS ME 

No interference takes place on the pait of Government to adjnst or regu n s 
demands between the occupants and ihose engaging with. tlie Suse : d 
the recognized Jandbolder or the intermediate person ns is rat ier : t a ile panies 
themselves, Lortescue, p. 2R The pressure of the lan Pi lis a css seven 
he people when raised by Government than intermediaiely by uther pe i 


5 - usse ssic 3 0 e coast of ( ü Inte diate 
Hi! P a26——1n the nncieut vU SESSA DN th coast. of Juromande| jatermediate 
» Pe be S i n a i 
a geucy was nearly univérsal, App. p. 3. ! 


See also Land Revenue. 


Midnapore. 
735—U. pha NE 


RN MID MON (HIT. Revenue; 
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Midnapore, Extract Revenue letter to Bengal, dated 10th September 1898, in refereuce to 
report from collector of. Midnapore as to the mode of assessing lands in Bogree, and 
desiring further report, App. p. 127——Fatract Revenue letter from Bengal, dated 15th 
September 1830, in answer, App. p. 127—— Extract Judicial aud Revenue letter from 
Bengal, dated 1st November 1831, on the same subject, App. p. 227. . 


Military Force. See Collection of Revenue. . 


Mill, James. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)-—Purcbasers of salt at Government sales, and 
reasons for considering there is uo sub-monopoly, 2991—— Sales are sufficiently fre- 
quent, and size of lots not too large, 2093 On what ihe Government regn'ate the 
quantity of salt put up at each sale. 2094-———Government purchasers do not grow rich 
faster than other traders, and further evidence upon the nou-cxistence of the sub-mono- 
poly, ?925-3097—— From whence Bengal would be snpplied with salt in the absence 
of all reguliuons, 2098, 2090——Dengal might obtain their supply cheaper from the 
coast than they do at present, 4000——-Manner in which Government should pürchase 
salt by tender in the event cf a (ree trade, 3001-3007 —— Disadvantage of a free import- 
ation under a fixed duty, and advantages of publie sales, 3008———No substitute for the 
tax on salt that would be so little onerous to the people as the present, 3009. j 

Reasons for a system of excise beiug more inconvenient than the present, 3010-3014 

Precarious state of the opium monopoly, aud as to the treaties respecting Malwa 

onium, 3015 Duties charged on Malwa opium, 3015-3018 Excess of cost of 

growing Malwa opium over that of Bengal, go19—— Price of Malwa aud Bengal opium 

in the China market, and means of increasing the revenue on Bengal opium, 2020- 

9022——Preseut mode of collecting the opium revenue unobjectionable, 3023-3026—— 

Cultivators of the poppy in a better condition than other cultivating ryots in the Com- 

pany’s territories, 3027-——Who would be benetited by the abandonment of the opium 

moac poly, 3028-3034——— Allowance to the cultivating ryot for poppy juice, 3995, 3036 

—— Dificulry as to duties, and in preventing smuggling in case of private trade, 3037- 

3040. P 


r d : n . . 


Mill, Jamcs, Esq. Observations on the land revenue of India; whether a more eligible 
mode of obiaining a revenue for the State than the rent of land is to be found; best mode 
of nxiog and securing the limit of rent to prevent evils of taking more from the eulti- 
vators than the rent, Mill, App. p. q8——Letter from James Mill, esq. in answer to cir. 
cular from the Board of Control, requesting information upon the administration of the 
Revenue in India, App. p. 275. E pigs 


Mines. Mineral wealth of the provinces ander the Madras Presidency, Sullivan 112- 
114. i ‘ x t adir a f 


Mint. Extensive coinage at Madras for the Presidency, Sullivan 81—— Regulations that 
have been made at ditfcrent periods making muditications in tbe miot laws, Mackenzie, 
p. 303—— Reasons why mint collections should not be considered in the light of taxes, 
Mackenzie, p. 394. : i . A . i 


Miscellaneous Cesses. See Cesses. 


Mogul Gocernment. Mogul government disposed to maintain the institutions it found 
established, Tucker 1858. : P y 


Aloira, Lord. Minute by Lord Moira on the Revenue adininistration of the Presidency of 
Fort Wiiliam, dated 21 Sep. 1815, App. p. 67. e by 


Alolungees. Their labour is free, Stark 215, 216-——-The molungees or persons employed in 
the salt factories are among the worse-conditioned of the natives, and reasons tliereof, 
Tucker 517-523-— How tar molungees practically freer now than previous to the regula- 
tion ia 1819, Tucker 821-825 Number of salt manufacturers, AMockeiisie 982, 0$3—— 
Their condition better than that of general cultivators, Mackenzie 984-088, 989 —-How 
far wolangecs entircly free, and regulations establishing their freedom, Mackenzie 985-987. 

Tow far distress would be caused among the molungees by abolition of the snit na- 
nufactuie, Mackenzie 1027, 1028 Under an excise wolungees might still be eniployed 
Ya the manufacture of private salt, Mackenzie vo32———Advantages derived by mo ungees 
from the salt manufacture, Mackenzie 1165, 1166——Natives employed in the manus 
facture in Madras are not worse off than other labourers, Fill 1353 —— Number of persons 
engaged in the manulacture of salt, Bracken 3003 Übservutions showing that the cone 
dition of the manulactorers of salt is better than other classes of the same rank, Mac- 
Kenue, p. 310. s 


Money. Sec Currency. : 


Monapslies. Manner in which monopolies, enforced by croel and rigorous regulations, 
malu up for the small amount of the land revenue, Munro 1428~1490——Increase of the 
revenue by the bolion of certain monupoliva, Munro 1435——- Export duty only im- 
posed for monopolics abolished, Munro 142621441. E 1 

Se uio Opinn Salt, Taxation, 


Mootahdarry 
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AMloOTAHDAREY SETTLEMEN?: >. 
1. Generally. f 


2. Papers (uid before the Committee. 


1. Generally: . .. ; E SM - 

Mootahdarry system of Madras the same as the zemindarry system at Bengal, Stark 543 
77 Vistriets in which both the mootahdarrg and ryotwarry systems prevail, Stark 345 
—lf the mootahdar is a good landlord, charges moderate rents,and promotes irrigation, 

` his possession will not be disturbed, Stark s46. 5 > ae 


$ Py B 
200,2. Papers laid before the Committee: "E 
».. » Opinion by the Court of Directors that there is no substautial difference between the. 
: yia settlement and the village settlement; situation of the potail in both cases, 
np. p. 400... ; va uh. e as EVE g s $ 
(5. See also Revenue, Zemindarry Settlement, , 


‘Moradabad. Number of villages; number of begahs in cultivation; amount of jumma 
assessed. and realized, and per-centage of balance; number of begalis fit for cultivation; 
number waste and rent-free, App. p. 69... i 


` + Morigagees and Mortgages. Difficulty of acting with regard to mortgagees in Bombay, 
© © Stark 468— -Maorigages arise both from the imprudence of the people and extortion of 
'" the revenue collectors, Munro 1476——- Practice of subdividing property for the purpose 
- "ef mortgaging, Sykes 2198, 2199. Us LE 


. Mosques., See Pilgrim Taxes... . - : : t 


...Munro, Col. John.. (Analysis of his Evidence-)—Period of witness's service in India, and 
in what departments, 1404-1407-—~Travancore and Cochin conoceted with the Com- 
. pany by subsidiary treaties of alliance, 1408-1410——System of assessment on the land 
‘in Travancore, 1411-1414——How far records relating to the land assessment were 
correct and faithful, 1415——-Method of survey, the system being a ryotwar settlement, 
` 31416-1420---—Aurount of Government reat or assessment, aud rights of the cultivators, 
1420-1424-——P'roportion of assessment to the quality of the land, 1425-1427—— Land 
assessinent very low in Travancore, and manoer in which monopoly on other things 

. enforced by cruel and rigorous regulations make up for it, 1428-1430. 

Punctuality in payment by the ryots, and corruption of the revenue officers, 1430- 
1432-——-Assistance granted to witness in the collection of the revenue, 1433, 1434—— 
Increase in the revenue by the abolition of certain monopolies, 1435-——Export duty 
only imposed for monopolies abolished, 1436-1441—-—~Periodical assessinents, 1442, 
1443— Periodical rains sufficient for irrigation, 1444, 1445—— System of artificial 

. irrigation in the southera part of Travancore, which increases the value of the lands, 
1440, 1447——— Village constitutions not much found in the territuries of Travancore, 
1448-1452—— Brahmins and nairs tbe principal landholders, 1453-1455-—— Oppressive 
system of governncat in Travancore and Cochin reduces all classes to a state of poverty, 
14560-1459———Natuie of the oppressive system of government, and manner in which 

- changed for the better under witness’s administration, 1459-1461——Of what the popu- 
lation of these territories eonsists, 1462. 

How far revenue settlements renewable in amount, 1465—— Ou whom assessment 
made in case of alienation of property, 1464-1468—— Number of law suits, and incon- 
venience in the revenue collection in consequence, 1469-1475 —— Moitgayes arising 

. both from imprudence of the people, and extortion of the revenue collectors, 1478—— 
Proportion rent paid by cultivator to immediate landholder bore to that paid to Govern- 
ment, 1478—-Means adopted for recovering arrears, 1470-1481 3 Beneficial effects 
of the ryotwar system under an efficient colleetur, 1482-1 485——Y tactical execution of 
the system becomes easier every year, 3486— Land revenue in Travancore collected 
with exactness through native agency, 1487——— Nothing. in the situation of Travancore 
and Cochin that would render the’ ytroduction of the ryotwar system inexpcdient, 1438 
L— Surveys made by natives fo" nd assessment who possess sufficient intelligence and 
capacity, but require a watch . . superintendence, 1459-1492——-In what countries 
pepper and spices are grown of the finest quality, 1493-1502-— Profit derived by the 
Company from their salt monopoly at Travancore, and bow far salt cheaper than in the 
Madras territories, 1503-1510——If the culture of indigo properly undertaken it wall 
succeed, 1512, 15813. 7 77 Á . 

‘Munro, Sir Thomas, Extracts from different Minutes of Sir T. Munro, upon subjects 

relative to the administration of the Revenue in India, App. p. 4447480. 

See also Records. — A yotwar Settlement, 


Mussulman Goverinent. See Ryots, 
Myhee, River. See Gogjeraut. Waste Lands. 
Mysure, See Tobecco, 


Musore War. After the Mysore war in 1792 Certain districts were coded by Tippoo; manner 
in which the revenue hid been previously paid therein, Camptell, dpp. p. 31 
735—1Hl. 543 
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1. Generally. . LU TE Na 


Ii properly selected, natives take -measurements for survey with great accuracy, 
Sullivan 16, 17-——They should have a share in the administration of their own affairs, 
Suitizan 66—— They should hold the situations now held by Europeans, for which they 
are eminently qualified, preserving to Europeans the power of control, Sullivan 67-70, 

2-— They would have been honest if they had been properly treated, Sullivan yian 
Gate between Europeans and natives should be administered in the local Courts, 
Suilivan 73, 76—— Number of natives employed vuder an average collectgrave, Stark 
1$5-——Natives are a valuable class of officers, Stark 187, 188. ee 


Collection might be improved by the employment of a greater number of natives, 
Stark 189—— Qualification of natives for duties in the Reveove Department, Hodges 
$64-867——Necessity for employment of natives in the ryotwarry system, Lill 1255- 
1259 Natives might be more extensively employed iu the collection of the revenue 
than they have hitherto been, with advantage to theaiselves and the state, Hilf 1259——- 
Emoluments of natives ought to be progressive, Hilt 1260, 1201— — Employment. of 
natives extending in the Revenue Department, though jit bas increased move in the 
Judicial, HiU 1202, 1263——How far Government favourable to the extension of em- 
ployment of the natives, (lid 1264. i Cut Wda : 


Land revenae in Travancore collected with exactness: throngl native agency, Munro 
1487——Surveys made by natives for land assessment,’who possess sufficient intelligence 
aud capacity, but require a watchtul superintendence, Munro 148921402—— [Integrity of 
native agents, flerander 1508——-Extent of employment of native agency in making 
surveys, Barnewall 1702, 1703— How far natives proiit by the authority put into ther 
hands under the ryotwar system, Sykes 1950, 1951—4-Íuhabitants of the Northern 
Circars the finest class of men, both 1n appcarance and private character, ,of any of -the 
natives of India, Campbell 2367——Natives employed in the subordinate situations in 
the collection of the revenue superintended by revenue officers, Melville 2444—-— Native 
officers not calculated to make the British system popular with the people, Colebrooke 
2894. : 


‘a t . 

1 
2. Papers luid before the Committee. =, ra Verne aes s 
_ Advantages of admiuing natives to cflices of trust, which they are capable of con- 
ducting, but under European superintendence, M*Cullock, p. 281, 282 ——Liitle know- 
ledge lias been obtained of the great body of the people, Al‘ Kenzie, p. 298—— Opinion 
that failures ju the system of government are to be attributed to exaggerated opinions of 
the merits of Europeans over natives, and ‘necessity for employment of the latter, 
Mackenzie, p. 304———À vidity with which occupation is sought Uy them, even whea it is 
only temporary or of small emolument, Dalzell, p. 325. : a 


See also Europeans, Indigo. Irrigation. LE sc NNNM 
Native Collectors. Sce Zemindary Settlement, n 
Native Gozernments. See Land Rezenue. 


Native Princes. See Currency. - : E ; 
Norigation, Inland. Wow far it may be practicable to extend internal navigation, and at 
the same time indemnify the Government for the expenditure which may be incurred: for 
that purpose, Mii, p. 280; Fortescue, p. 290; Mackenzie, p. 312;  Dalzell, p. 330; 
Chaplin, p. 337. f . | 
See also Canals. Rivers. Bor eu 4 $ oi 


Nerbudda, Ceded Territories on the. Total revenues of the. ceded territories on the Ner- 
budda, 1518-19—1827—28, Mill, App. p. 275. T 


Netherlands, See Foreign Trade. 


Newnham, Henry. (Analysis of his Lvidence.)-- Period of service and situations held by 
witacss in India, £083, 2684——Method of collecting the revenue in the ceded and 
conquered provinces, 2685, 2686. From what class of persona the revenue is collected, 
2097-2600—— Principle us to the amount of the revenue, 260)1—— How far rights and 
privit ges of cultivators recognized by revenue collectors and previously by native 
voveiuments, 2692, 26695—— Native cultivators in a different situation as to payment 


r : of 
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Newnham, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


of revenue under the Musaulman Government and ander their own native government, 
2694—-—Other expenses besides the Government demands the enltivaturs are liable to, 
2694, 2695——Manner in which the rights of the ryot to the land are stronger than any 
atraer igit in the county, 2606, 2607. PUN : 
; Extent of land possessed by each ryot recorded in their pottohs; by whom pottuhs 
granted, and for what terms, 2098-2700 —— Rights of the cultivators have never been 
acknowledged by the British, 2701———Highis of zemindars, and whether acknowledged 
by the ryots to the same extent as by the Government, 2702-——-Allotments of land to 
village zemindars in right of their office as collectors of the revenue, 2703——- Means 
`- taken to ascertain the amount of cláini on each district of the Ceded Provinces on the 
commencement of British role, 2704-——Lenses granted to zemindars upon their coming 
forward, and to farmers, with power of ‘collection when they did not, 2705-2707-——lu- 
ducement for zemindars not coating forward; 2708——Instance of assessment being too 
high, 2709-2712——-Means of eufercing payment when lessee falls in artear, 2715 
Interest of lessee under a short lease of a saleable character, 2714———Proportion of the 
country in the ceded districts that had been sold or put up to sale; 2715-2719 ———Native 
officers of Government or persons acting under them have generally been the purchasers, 
2720—— T hose purchases chiefly upset by a commission appointed in 1821, 2721, 2722. 


Rights of the ryots have vever been upheld and hardly acknowledged, 2723—— Pro- 

mise by Govermneat that the permanent settlement should be established in the ceded 

| districts on the same footing as in Bengal, and who would be benefited by the confirma- 

, don of that promise: 2724-2727—— Ryols principally obliged to cultivate with borrowed 

- capital, 2728-~— Loans out of the collectors’ chest for the purposes of cultivation, latterly 

put a stop to; how far its continuance necessary, 2729, 2750—— Years of less produc- 

tion more profitable to the cultivalor, 2731, 2732——H ow far it would be safe for a 

cultivator to undertake to pay a fixed money-rent for 20 years, 2733 How rates were 

adjusted under native powers, 2734——Cultivation has improved under British Govein- 

ment, tut not the condition of the ryot, 2735, 2736——Zemindars do not lay out capital 

in improvemcot of their lands; the principal improvements in irrigation are from the ryots 
‘uniting in labour, 2737-——Secnrity-of the ryot indispensable to the general prosperit 


of the country, and how it might be effected, 2738-2745. a V AA p 


-[S:cond Examiration.]- How far Land Revenue will increase under inquiries now 
making ia the Ceãed and Coriquered Provinces,2746——Quanity of suppressed lands aver 
estimated, uo great increase of revenue likely to arise therefrom, 2747 Uneultivated 
lands cannot be much brought into cultivation from the general sterility thereof, 2748~ 
2750—-—Abuses. with regard to concealment of land in the Ceded and Conquered 
Froviuces do not much exist, 2y 531———-Objection to the state of the villages being ascer- 
tained is not persisted in when & becomes known it is for the purpose of adjusting the 
zights connected with the land, 2752 Peculiar rights from religion or from service to 
> the village which gre exempted from Government assessment and control of the zemin- 
dar, 2*53, 2754-——How far those rights have been infringed upon under sales, 2255 — 
‘In whoin the right to tre: ? exists under sales for arfears, 2756, 2757—-—-Pracuce of 
"shewing false accounts _,the collectors, very general, but are easily detected by those 

ecoversant with the checks, 2758. ` : Su E i ' 


Whether collective sales frequent, 2759— Inconvenience arising from sales, 2760 
— —Means of compelling payment of arrears of sales discontinued, 2761——— How far 
' Government sufficiently informed of the extent und value of lands.to make it safe to grant 
Jeases for 12 years, 2762—— How far payments usually in money, and methods of cone 
verting corn into money, 2763-2765——How far districts iuto which the country is 
divided for collection of the revenue conveniently arranged, 2766—- Mauner in which 
fluctnations in cotton and indigo affect the state of ihe cultivators, 2766—— How far the 
` anxiety expressed by the Company for a moderate assessment and good sonditon of the 
ryots Tas een followed up by the Government of India, 2767-2773—— Increase of 
crime from unsettled state of property from revenue-runaing in arrear, 2774, 2775-— 
Necessity for Government agents being in direct communication with the ryots, 2776 —— 


Ryots cluim support from Government in cases of calamity, 2777. i 


Newnham, H., Report from H. Newnhann, esq, dated 22d February 1822, on the sale of the 
estate of Tüppah Muneer, App. p. 143. 7 i 
New South Wales, See Salt. TUE 


Northern Circars. Population of tne Northern Circars, Suilivan 44—— Examination npon 
the revenue system therein, and upon the state thereof generally, Campbell 2359-2428. 


See also Collection of Revenue. . Courts of Justice. Cultivation,  Inkeritance. Natives. 
Feyots, Sales. ,Zemindars.— - À 


Nuzzerana, See Rent-free Lands. . 
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HI, Poppy Lands. 
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i ` L Revenue therefrom. 
1. Generally. . 
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Amount of revenue derived therefrom ; proposed methods of collecting it, Rep, p. 70 


Duties thereon a source of revenue, Stark 


152——- Monopoly: extends all over 


British India, Stark 230—— Monopo:y well enforced, Stark 235-———-Amount of opium 
* revenue, Stark 238; Bayley 1683, 1634—— Value of the monopoly, Stark 242, 243-—— 
Opinion as to obtaining the same amount of revenue, without the monopoly, Stark 250, 
2513 Bayley 1718——Opinion as to throwing open the trade and charging an export 
duty, Stark 252———Collectioy of opium duty by native princes, Stark 263-267 —— 
Opinion as to the practicability of an export customs duty on opium, Sturk 268. + 


Didiculties in the way of charging ad excise daty upon opium instead of commercial 


` profin, Kennedy 795-709 


How far the ryots would approve of any change in the 


aystein, Keunedy Sco—— Doubiful if Government could levy so large a duty by excise as at 
present, Kennedy 802-806——-It would not be more difficult for Government to enforce 
a duty than to secure the monopoly, so far as regards letting lands to the zemindars, 
Kennedy 805-806—— No other system can be advantageously substituted fur the present 
opium monopoly, Kennedy 1036-1039———Further objections to levying a duty instead 


of the present system, Kennedy 1085-1096... . 


How far opium revenue stands upon a secure footing, 


Y teu 


uyley 166, 1687 How far 


“the Company trade in opium, Bayley 1719-1724-—— Collection of the revenue upon 
opium cannot be put upon a better footing, Metville 2476-2478 $ Mill 4023-3026— 


Precarious state of the opium monopoly, Mill 3015 


Means of increasing the revenue 


on Bengal opium, Mill 3020-3022 -Who wouid be benefited by the abandonment of 


- the opium monopoly, Aili 3028-303 


Difticulties as to duties and in preventing 


snuggling in case of private trade, Mil/ 3037-4040 — No difficulty in finding capital 
| for carrying on the cultivation of opium if the monopoly abandoned; Europeans should 


be allowed to engage in the trade as well as natives, Dracken 3041-3044— 


Method. of 


. collecting duties in the event of abandoning the monopoly; Drucken 3045-308. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee. 


Considerable increase of receipt from the opium monopoly in Bengal, Mill, p. 276 

. —— Revenue derived from opium is one of the most desirable species of taxes, it falling 
* mot on subjects of the Government but on foreigners; it is realized through’a monopoly 
and public sales, Mill, p. 280——-{t has had a favourable effect on the*aterests of the 
the people, in as far as they are relieved from the burthen of taxation by the amount of 
revenue thus derived from foreigners; small amount levied on internal consumption not 
objected to; no other mode of raising a large revenue by opium feasible, Mil], p. 280 


Beneficial effects of the present system of opium monopoly over any other mode of 


cnllecting revenue therefrom, Fleming, p. 286— Monopoly of M while sufficient, 


is to be readily obtained, for medical purposes, 
. excessive use of the drug, Fortescue, p. 290. : 
Opium revenue is a tax on consumers in China 


„iş not objectiona 


le^a$ restraiuipg the 


and the eastern. islands, rather. than 


upon British subjects, Mackenzie, p. 304—— Observations upon the, advantages pf free 
trade over monopoly in opium, and as to the evasion of the duties in such, an event, 


Mackenzie, p. 311 
revenue is derived from opium, Hill, p. 323 


Only under the Bengal and Bombay presidencies that any material 


Prohibitive duty on Malwa. opium 


coming through the Bombay territories, caused smuggling to Demaun fot exportation; 
email quantity of Malwa opium purchased by Government; change in the revenue 


ryslem, Liphinstone, p. 334. - 


totg 


‘ l4 . 
; + Observations 


Opium— continued. 
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_, L, Revenue therefrom—continued, See ee coe" 
L9. Papers laid before the Committee—continued. © 7777 
bservatious upon the operation and effects of the system of levying revenue fre 
Ubservatic the, . n of levying revenue fi 
opium in Bengal, and its influence on the general interests of the Mis Ju and Mi 
merce of the country, Mil,” p. 280; Fleming, p. 286; Mackenzie, P: 311 i Elphinstone, 


"ES 
D 


P 334— Letter from the Bengal overnment, dated 10 January 1832, relative to the 
-Opium monopoly, ‘App. P+ 704—— Letter in the separate department from the Court of 
. Directora to the Governorgeueral in Council in Bengal, dated 19 October 1831 .on 


the same subject, App. p. 711— Statement. of the gross receipts, charges and net 


“receipts of the opium revenue at Bengal 181 1712, 1830-31, Mackenzie, p. 320, §21——~ 


t eales of the East In 


An Fore ie the quantity of opium in chests and maunds sold at the public 


ia Company 1792-3, 1828-29, distinguishing Patna, Benares and 


. Malwa, and specifying the price in sicca tupeés per seer paid in. each year to the culti- 


vator for the several sorts, and the prime cost per chest or maund when put up to public 


sale, App. p. 763. ° 
f See alto afa VI. VIE! . SU VT i5 S d e 
< IL Cultivation thereof. TEN ban PARETI a : M HALE 


E 


Eine 


1. Generally." 


~ System of cultivation, Stark 2 2-23 i-— Collection of the si jui se by i 3 ! 
"and children, Stark 257 ——All ind asi c vasa Mn 


owance to the cultivating ryot for poppy-juice, Mill 


“© $035, 3036—— Method adopted by Goverwment for obtaining their supply, Kennedy 71, 


778-785—— Few defaults among’ the opium eultivators, and how prevented, Kennedy 
y 


' 250-2 56—— Method. of securing the opium being delivered in a proper state, Keme: 

* 489-——-Opium. not much adulterated, K. 

. the immediate vicinity of the villages, and reasons therefor, 
/ Period of the crop arriving at maturity depends upon the state of the weather, Kenned, 

a, 10801089- Consequent difficulty of assessinga duty upon the standing crop, Kennedy 
7 1083... a! ; s ; 


ennedy 790, 793———O pium generally grown in 
Kenne ly 1075-1079 — 


,  Remission of advances made in the event of accident befalling the etop, Kennedy 1984 


——Increase in the produce of opium, Kennedy 1119-1114; Bayley 1685-———Cultiva- 


. tors of the [s py in a better condition thau other cultivating ryots in the Company's 


, territories, J 1 : 
<. may be further increased; doubt as to propriety of intro 
1 


Hill, 3027——Extended cultivation of the poppy in Behar and Benares; 
ucing the cultivation into 
Bengal, from its adding facilities to smuggling and deteriorating the quality ; parts to 


which she cultivation may be extended, Fleming, p. 287— Poppy not. cultivated in the 


s Madras territories, Da(zell, p. 327—— Consumption of opium in Cuddapah, and from 
. whence imported, Dalzell, p. 328... MD EE x 


w “9. Payment for. Y M CE zo SOY ec 
: , Payment to the cultivator according to the quantity, Stark 259, 260—-Method of 


“paying the different persons concerned in the cultivation, Kennedy 721-725—— No 


Tow a ie 


UIOcl5 78. In other countries than the Company's Provinces, «^ ' "E 
, . How the culti&z'^n of o ( 
; with the Company's mies, Bennedy 807-810 — Monopoly interfered with by the dru 

; produced in other countries, depreciating the value of that grown 'in the Compatiy’s 
~ provinces, Kennedy 1041, 1042———Monopoly less scarce from interference of the foreiga 
*. article, Mackenzie 1373, 1174~——Treaties made with foreign states to prevent its cultis 
' vation done away with, 


inconveniences arising from the present, mode of making advances, Kenne: ' 1040—— 
Method of payment for opium, Shepherd 2908, 2909. idus IA ` 


ium in districts not under the Company's contro] interferes 


Kennedy 1043, 1044 —— Transit duties on all opium from Central : 
Jadia, not belonging to the Government, Bayley 1702-1704. Se greg i 

'.— [ntrodaction of the pass-system, and how far a loss to the Government, Bayley, 1705- 

"1714—— Proclamation by the Bombay Government, dated 12th September 1831, con- - 
taining regulations under which passes are granted for the transit and exportation of 


.; Malwa opiun, through Bombay, Forbes 2928--—-Extracts of letters from merchants at 


~ Bombay, showing the pass-system answers its HR the quur passing through 


^* © Method adopted, if poppy cultivated without leave, Kennedy 7 


emaun, 


Bombay having increased over that passing through ] orbes 2938. l 

. See also infra, XI, y del a eS eee 
~- II, Poppy Lands. DOMUM 

E Quantity of nad under cultivation of opium in the Sarun district, Kennedy 719,720 

Poppy cultivation only takes place in Jands under the permanent settlement, Ken- 

nedy 758———Zemindars prevented increasing the rent of poppy lands under permanent 


i 62-—-~The poppy is grown in the Behar and Benares pro- 
: um LT bey are more feels to its growth than Bengal, Kennedy 763 
Boundaries of lands ascertained by the different ryote, Kennedy, 764—— Poppy 


lands measured every year, Kennedy 765, 766. 


‘ 


67, 768———Deseri tion 

of loyed.in measoriug lauds, and cost thereof, Kennedy 769-771—— Varia 

"Mon. “athe pee: oppies, and from what causes, Kennedy 773 EAD. 'ultivation A 

‘the poppy not carried to its fullest extent, Kennedy 777-—— Lands previously occupied 
` 735—lil. l P Si . 


* 
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Opium—continued. x 
UI Poppy Lands—contioued. — » NC 
in the growth of other things, coaverted into the cultivation of the poppy, Kennedy 
411§-1217———Higher rate of rent for poppy lands than others, Bayley 1502-1704— — 
Rents of poppy lands and exactions by zemindars, Fleming, p. 386. +--+ os 
IV. Native consumption. " ; cedi ee ad 
. Small consumption thereof, by natives, Stark 269-27:-—— Mahomedans consume 
more opium than the Hindoos, Kennedy 786-788— —Unhealthy and demoralizing effects 
of smoking opiam, Shepherd 8921. ‘ oe SÉ wg a 
V. Price thereof. A PON. ee Duc ES "a 
Company have reduced the price in order to compete with Malwa and Turke opium, 
for the China market, Stark 236— Variation in the price in the China ab i from 
the large importations from Malwa and other quarters, Stark 239, 240—— Price thereof, 
Kennedy 792-794; Bayley 1688, 1689—— Examination upon the price given by the 
Company, and that given by private purchasers, Kennedy 1097—1105——-Deterioration 
in price and causes, Kennedy 1112-1114; Bayley 1685, , nop ne 
ncrease of price given by the Company, tended to increase the cultivation, Kennedy. . 
1117, 1118——Comparative price of Behar and Malwa opium, : Fleming, .287— 
Price of Turkish opium compared with that of Malwa and Patna, Shepherd 4907— 
Variation in the proportion of price at different periods between Patoa and Malwa 
opium, Shepherd 2917—— Price of Malwa and Bengal opium in the Chita market, Mill 
3020-3022. Pu SL Vid Seay capsa uy oeil aau wera ae 
VI. Quality thereof... 05 E MM IE . 
Effect of throwing open the trade on the qualit thereof, Stark 261~2643° Kennedy 
1047-1050—-—Bengal opium inferior to Behar and Benares opium, and alteration of the 
system would deteriorate the quality of the latter, Kennedy 1051-1055—— How far, 
under a change of system, Behar and Benares opium would be better than the Malwa 
opium in the China market, Kennedy 1056-1063——Preference, in point of quality, of 
the Behar over the Malwa or Turkey opium, Fleming, p. 287+——Relative degrees of 
strength of the different kinds of opium, Shepherd 2918-2920. ` ` . i 


DP lvi 


VII, Smuggling. . jt NE ; 
Difficulty of preventing smuggling under a change of system, Kennedy 812-—- Sub. 
stituting a duty justead of the present monópoly' would cause temptation to smuggle, 
Kennedy 1045, 1046——-Reasons why inducements to smuggle would be greater, 
Kennedy 1068-1074; 1097-1105——Extent of smuggling Malwa opium, and how far 
a system of duty would remedy it, Kennedy 1106—1111——-Increase of smügeling in the 
district of Rungpore stopped by suppressing the growth of the plant, Kennedy 1122, 
1125——W here the temptation sufficient, smuggling will be carried on under the present 
system, Kennedy 1124, 1125-—-— Consolidation of laws in the opium, department, with 
.' additional rules enacted to prevent illicit traffic, Mackenzie, p. 303. wt ema 


VII. Agency. 


Prevalence of exaction by the gomastabs or chief opium agents, Kennedy 726-732 
How far paying higher salaries would prevent exaction, Kennedy 733, 734——-Con- . 
dition of life of the different agents, Kennedy 735-737 ——Necessity for the number of 
agents, and how paid, Kennedy 736-739-—— Examination upon the extent of the Cóm- 
pany's opium establishment, and whether the pay of native agents sufficient," Kenriedy _ 
1064-1067——Present agency not sufficient if a duty ‘imposed instead of the present 
system, Kennedy 1068— —-Increase of establishments for-controlling the cultivation in. - 
_ consequence of increased cultivation, Kennedy 1119-1321. 7.75 ^ 700 0007 505 


1X. Bengal. aus ae, a AUR PUES ut 
Cost of production of Bengal opium, Stark 247-249 —— Effect of pursuing `a similar 
system in Bengal to that ín the Malwa districts, Stark 253-256 —- Opium grown-et less. 


cost and of superior quality iu Bengal than in other partg of India, Bayley 1690, 1691. 
See Also supra, VI e ; 


X. China. ; i at s 
Supply to the China market is increasing, Stark 241; Shepherd 2910—— W hethet 
Malwa or Bengal opium obtains the higher price in the China market, Bayley 1697—— 
Preference latterly of the Chinese for the Malwa over the Patna opium, Shepherd 2923, 
2924——Other sources of supply to the China market, and whether the trade on the 
increase, Bayley 1698—1701—— 1n what vessels Malwa opium carried to. China, ‘and to 
what port, Bayley 1715, 1716———Attempt by certain vessels of making a voyage ta the 
northern ports of China, Bayley 1717-———Extent of importation of ditlerent descriptions 


of opium to China, and whether the Turkey and Malwa opium likely to supersede the 
Benares, Fleming, p, 287. j i j 


€ um s 
LO E AC 


Quantities of the ditierent descriptions of opium imported into China in 1830, 
Shepherd 2926——Table showing the importation of Indian opium into China, 1816- 
1831, Shepherd 2896,.2897— Statement showing the annual consumption and value 
of lodian opium in China, 1816-1831, Shepherd 2897-2901————-Avthenticity a 

f ? above 


E.lndiaAffuis, 1832] " ^ OPI. 7! — Ss PET — jos 
Opium—continued, TURIS yt Nla TRE 
25 X, China—continued, |^ >. c E 


^ above stateménts, Shepherd e902, 2903-——-Possibility of ascertaining ti iti 
' opium imported, except the Torkey opium imparted b ‘the ridic De ute ike 
i à secret of the quantity they import, Shepherd 2 oá Männer in which the quantity 
of opium consumed ia China is ascertained, Shepherd 2905——-Doubts ss to the 
' extent of American. consignments of Turkish opium, Shep erd 2906 ——— How far 
: Chinese Gaveroment will exert themselves to put a stop to smuggling opium, Shepherd 
7 2911-29 137 How far it is carried northward by sea, and manner of its conveyance into 
. the interior, Shepherd 2914, 2915, 2927-—e~It is not grown in China, Shepherd 2916-—— 
Causes which influence the price of opium in the China market, Skepherd 2925. | 
is ie XI Malwa. ' iu Sete iuh ad e tat Hi nens BOT sp, n ^ 
ss Quantity of Malwa opium smuggled into China, Stark 244— Increusing growth of 
„ opium in the Malwa districts, Stark 245; 246--—Sale of Malwa opium at Bombay, and 
how conveyed thtough the British territory, Stark 470-473-—— Agency. at Malwa for 
restricting the growth of the'poppy and manufacture af opium, Stark 474-479. ' 
ow à Cost of, growing Malwa, opium. double to Ahat of Bengal, Bayley 1690-1696 --— 
r. System under which opium grown under the superintendence of the Company's officers 
„iu the statem of Malwa,. Baylej.1725-1729—— Examination upon treaties respectin 
"Malwa opium, Mill 3015——Duties charged thereon, Mill. 3015-3018 —— Excess. i 
-, cost. in growing Malwa opium over that of Bengal, Mill g019. 
AN . J s Oh, e ^ à RT HB : 
Opium Culticators, Report from G. T. Bayley, Esq collector at Shahabad, dated 4th March 
1825, relative to complaints ef opium cultivatora upon their rents being increased, 
; Apps ps i16, a oso test haloes DERIT 
fu eaa u aM ee, ay 
Orissa. ' Districts therein under the permanent settlement, and amouut of jumma, Camp 
7 bell, App p. 200, M ND TAE S WR MN ME e 


4 


prot 


a 


ns 
E 


Oude.. See Transit Duties... uL E Uc May haa 
' vut ui ' ae pi^ Ee Pe Pe Or ' RETE ae 


i * : 3 P ` 
Pagoda Offerings. See Hospitals. ` VPE 


Partition of Estates. Extract from 8 minute by Mr. Dowdeswell, late senior member of 
` the Board of Revenue upon the defective state of the rules regarding the partition of 
Vistas App PASH. 1s age eam gibi va e 
-See also Division Of Landes 6 ceo oin donasse 
Pasture Landsy “Manner in which taxes are levied on pasture lands, Sykes 2210. - 
uM een ee ee ee NM iL FE i chee Caliah fn 
Pattell, See Cesses. Ryotwar Settlement, hose ee he ‘a 
Peacock, Xhomas Love. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Duty of the senior assistant, examiyer 
. to exambe the dispatches received from Bengal, Madras and Bombay, 3, 2 Pocu- 
. ments, necessary to facilitate inquiry into she revenue system of administration at the ` 
., different precedencies, will be found in the records of the India House, many of which 
“have been printed in Ap endix to Minutes of Evidence for the. use of the House of 
.; Commons ; also in four volumes of Revenue und Jadicial Selections, 3-8. DM 


qid QE QU ety pu een dete 


Peishwa. See Bajee Rom, ^: 9527777 "TR oe l 
: oye M i se YEER ETEO IND E "a ? VN ; 

Peninsula,of Yndia. Administration of justice and revenue In the, Peninsula provinces 
carried on previously to 1793, according ‘to the ancient institutions of the. country and 
established habits of the people; reports by public functionaries upon the administration 
„of. the revenue therein; formation of. the permanent settlement therein, Sullivan, 


. ro App. p. 59» ps quum wo i Ey ea 3 To. 
i: See also India.’ DIXIT LUNO S 


? Pepper. See Spin $: RA ee ee 
iti erly the payments of ryots were regulated with 
LU idein ual M can boil in posed, hae isa difficulty in Bscer- 
taining the’ exact amount of feceipt even of the perguouzh Tales for each kind of land 
* were di&coverablé, Christian, App. pe 392 Oy yi or usn i; 
Periodical Settlements. Observations upon the nature of: periodical settlements, Campbell, 
App p3h s son RC Ru Ur ND ae Ve ds peT 
` Permanent Settlement,- See Semindary Settlement. RA SE 


irise et 


pag c ts cee cake ci a ye a 
Petty 8 f management of new territory is to abolish all petty taxes whic 
gii opehate niequall), or, to be more vexatious than productive, Mill, p. 275: 


Vor Ste also Cesses. Taxation ee omn 


" 735-11. 5i 2 Pilgrim 


7 ET MM BOS 17 DI Revenue! 
s rc 


ilerim Tar. Nature of pilgrim taxes and how collected, Rep. p. 24—-—How far pilgrim! 
res can be eoncdered im. Mentifriog tbe British Government with idolatrous worship, 
. and how far the abandonment of the taxes might tend to aggravate the evils resulting 
*'from the assemblage of large bodies of pilgrims, Mill, pie Fleming, p. 288; For- 
"esee, p. 200; Christian, p. 294; Mackenzie, p. 3123 Hid, p, 523; Dalzell, P. 330; 
^ Malcolm; p. 331; Elphinstone, p. 3345 Chaplin, p: 8374, 47, 05.0 i1 
. + Receiving the tax does: not identify the Government with the superstitions, and 
-abolishing it would increase the number of pilgrims by placing the worship in the power 
~ of a greater number of persons, Mill, p, 280 ; Fleming, p. 288-+—-Pilgrim taxes not objéc- * 
."-tionable ; continuance of them does not identify Goverament with the superstition; it 
is pleasing to the people as à pledge of the Government's toleration, and a means "of 
maintaining the requisite establishments, Fortescue, p. 290-—— Receipt of revenue from 
.. Such a source is obviously wrong; injurious impression from the inference by the natives 
. ‘that such ceremonies are not-objectionable; when a christian country consents to receive 
* a portion of the tribute offered to the ido] ; abandonment of the cesses would not agera- 
- vate the evils resulting from the assemblage of pilgrims; police might be strengthened 
or military foree detached for preservation of the peace, Christian, p. 94— —Abolitión: 
- of tax levied on pilgrims resorting to & place called Seron y cause of its nbolitiut ; con- 
+ siderable increase of pilgrims in consequence; same consequence followed at Deorghar, - 
. Mackenzie, p. 297 How far advisable to abolish the tax; the principal difficulty being 
» in the loss of revenue, Mackenzie, p. 313» 1 5000 ot Ui a sa NS ns 


ger dea Rane Wy 


` Disadvantageous to throw ied revenue arising from superstitious observances, 
. while they are freely allowed, Hill, p. 334——-Pilgrim taxes might be abolished with! 
. perfect safety, and it becomes a duty to discontinue them, Dulzell, p. 330——Levy of 
the pilgrim tax does not identify the British Government with superstitious practices; 
advantages of the tax, Malcolm, p. 3313 Chaplin, p. 337-—-Is, not considered by the 
natives as identifying the British Government with superstition, had the institution origi- 
~ hated with the Government it would have been complained of as-a religious prosecution, 
Elphinstone, p. 334——Observations in favour of pilgrim taxes, and reasons for their not 
being discontinued, Chaplin, p. 337- P RAN TED 


Plantain, See Cultivation. 


Police Cess. Observations upon the police cess levied in various places for the support of - 
chokeedars or watchmen, Mackenzie, p. 296. ° DUUM D 


[4 


Polict Establishment. ` See Puligo! ides son gn ioi Nul 


^ 


Political Sub-Committee. “Referencé thereto for statement of new acquisitions of territory 
since 1813, Mill, App. p.275. we pee aa UE Ae salle, 
Poppy Juice. See Opium W. 0000000020000 080 001 4 
Poppy Lands. See Opium IIL. cosi si ke y ME 


: Population. Of what the population of Travancore and Cochin consists, Munro 1462—— 
7 Population of Vazagapatam-and Ganjam suffering from the effects of the famine in i792; 
Alexander 1558-1568—— Increase. in the population in^ Goojeraut, Barnewall 1786——— 

`. Population of the Dukhun, &nd of what classes it consists, Sykes 1903-1909 ———Cir- 

, €umsrances tending to check the. increase of population, Sykes 1940, 1941—— Ravsges 
' of the cholera, Sykes 1942, 1943 —- Population of Burdwan, per-square mile in 1813-14, 

_ Fleming, p. 285—— Population of the province of Behar, pér square mile, Fleming, 
p. 385—— Population of different places in India subject to the zemindary settlement; 


Campbell, App. p. 9. : aem ye 
See also Revenue. ^! BENDUMI ur 
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2. Papers laid before the Committee... INED T i 
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1. Generally, : Era iM CM 
Manner of carrying the mail and rate of distance per hour; state of the roads will not 
permit the use of horses or carriages; mail not much used by natives; Government 
- despatches which are conveyed free, exceed in bulk private communications; no room 
. for material improvement; public servants allowed to frank without restriction as to weight 
or number, Rep. p. 75-——How far post-office a source of revenue; natives use it for 
commercial purposes, Mackenzie 888-8gi-—-Amount of Madras post-office revenue, 
Hill 1395—— Post-office establishment upon as good footing as it can be placed upon, 
Hil 1396—— Not more agencies for conducting it than necessary, Hill 1397-1399—— . 
Necessity for different arrangements at different presidencies, Hill 1400—.-— Distance, 
post-ronners travel per day, and whether they carry any thing but letters, Hill 1401-1403. 
; 2. Papers luid before the Committee, : 
Difficulties and obstacles in the. way of any improvement therein, ‘though’ many- 
plausible plans have been proposed, Forlescue, p. 290; Mackenzie, p: 3125. Hill; p. 323 
— 1i is a source of profit to Government, and proper aitenticn has-been paid. to the 
e. ; gonvenience 


* 
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` 2. Papers laid before the Committee—continued. ^, - VY aw EE Dew e. 
convenience of. individuals; advantages of the present system of peons over borses for 
conveying the mails, Christian, p. 294——— Postage should not be reckoned among taxes, 
from its uot being paid without an equivalent, and from the Government of. India not 
enforcing a monopoly, Mackenzie, p. 304——The want of good roads, horses and 
` adequate receipts, preclude any less simple and frugal method of transmission; rate of 


secarmage pér hour; the revenue of the post-office more. than covers she expenses of the, 


^»: establishment, Hill, p. 323—-The system pursued at Madras well calculated ta promote 
s. the public interests and convenience of individuals; the department yields a surplus 
1* revenoe; other advantages of the system; Dalzell, p. 328.6 «9 1 55 Sor e 
s~ Design of the Dawk memorandum ; extract letter from Postmaster-general to Chief 
. ^ Secretary to Government, dated 3oth- October 1823, containing comparison between ` 


H 
à 
E 


* practice of the same runners carrying mails ín one direction only, and of their conveying 
* them both: ways, Dalzell, p. 928—-—Extract ‘letter to tbe tmnaster-general^ from 
: Mr. Acting Secretary M'Leod, dated 14th: November 1823, expressing opinion of the 


^; Governor in Council, in favour of the maen of the same runners carrying the mails in 
x opposite directions, Dalzell, p. 329——- 


emarks in illustration of the system of the same 
»unners carrying the mails in opposite directions of their stages, with some observations 
r relative to the carriage of the banghy, Dalzell, p. 329——Observations on the allotment 


. of Dawk ranges, Daízell, p. 330—— No expedient for improving the post-office revenue _ 


o 


* Alexander 1631—— Objection to pose by both ryots and zemindars, Fortescue 2304 ; 


ud as 
$n bod "past 1. Generally. Postleursnampeb eani Biomed peer te AAL ph t ns 
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that would not, be burthensome to the public; advantages of the present eystem, 


i. Chaplin, pr 336. 1 A aai GR ens MDo« QA & Merde as nu carder} 
«oy See also Fragking. ,. i ics SEN I are 
esses.’* Ryotwar Settlement. °` eee as MR 
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perve pase tum Dee ae C iMi dn dus 
Granting pottahs rendered compulsory under the permanent ‘settlement, Alezahder 
` 626-1630; Campbell, App. p. 15—— T bey constitute an effectual security to. the ryat, 


y . p. 15——Terms of leases from zemindars to sub-tenants, Mackenzie 2615 

: pr daa hg ‘of lend possessed by each ryot recorded iu their pottahs; by whom 

pottahs granted and for what terms, Newnham 2698—-2700—— Interest. of lessee under 

“A short lease of saleable character, Newnham 2714—— How far Government sufficiently 

informed of the extent and value of lands, to make it safe to grant’ leases for twelve years, 
Neanham, 2762. EC I E m 


9. Papers laid before the Committee. QAO emi eet xS 
Endeavours of Government to introduce fa interchange, of. agreements between 


~ zemindars. and ryots have proved abortive, App. p. 29, 4o0—— Manner of executing 
t npe "rg n: 


''' pottahs or village leases, Campbell, App. p. qu i Se 
Prendergast, Mr. Minne ‘by Mr., Prendergast, dated agth June 1821, on the subject of 


. 


* landed tenures and revenue settlements, 4pp. p. 622-——Further minute by Mr. Prender- 


»* gast on the same subject, dated 8th July 1821, App. p 628. .— NE At 
` RICES d sh vey ae ni > e A, pings? nac kgs TE [i Een i " 7 i : 
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© 9, Papers laid before the Committee. (irae RG E e 


E Generally. ` 


i isposing of produce from the fall of prices operates against cultivation, 
| Hod i Aes Pel in the value of agricultural produce and to what attributed, 
i Barnewall 1 61; Lewin 2796-2799——^-Abatemeht in the Hike in ae Norme vri 
; Jin 2796-2799— How far diminution of the revenue in ! 
` aibi | cheapoes ols ricultural produce, Sykes. 0102 — Causes assigned by the 


12^ natives for the fall in prices and difficulty of ascertaining the true cause, Sykes a 103-4106. - 
js "Not much change in the value of crops in Deihi, Fortescue 2955—~—Fall: of prices 


fob} 


‘latterly from want of silver and other causes, Mackenzie 2680, 2681—— How fat it affects 


" "he course of trade. between India and Europe;. Mackenzie 2682—~Fall of prices of 


agricultural produce ia Malabar and Canara, and to what attributed, Lewin 2796-2799 


: 1 EY in T" 
mm Distress: of cultivator from fall of prices and MA PY eee * 15$ 


i729, Papers laid bofore the Committee... 7. 


 eequence,. Lewin 2804-2806. 6o neis nts 
edunt -~ 


* If assessment general, it has no teudency to enhance the price of any product ia 


, articular, or to limit its supply; if a higher ‘assessment is laid upon land growing 


- aa. particular product its price vill: be proportionably enhanced, and cause ae 
“asof sale, Mill, p.278. oF" eet 2 es 3 E i : 
c See alsé Opium, V. Salt, XI: "* . 


iminution 
i i aH Produce 
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: 


Produce of Land. See Malabar. Prices. Revenue, se a Ay T 
Professional Tazes. See Cesses. KO IE oe 
Punchayet System. See Courts of Justice. ©. s ario i x 
Purchasers. See Ryotwar Settlement. otl PREFS ada 


Putueedars. See Middle Men. » E Ais È NE ac : dit y ' : oe A A i 
Putnee Talok. Nature of tenure called Putnee Talook, Mackenzie 2618, 2619 ——. 
- Meaning of the division called Talook, Lewin 2786.: >57. ... 5.7 a5 


RET . ‘ . b 6 v5 ! Mood 
Puiwarry. Measures taken in 1816-17 to reform the office of putwarry, a kind of ‘village 
of district officer of account; but expectations attached to that measuré have’ been but 
ı imperfectly realized, Mill, p. 9275—+~Great error in the permanent settlement in allowing ` 
- this office to fall into disuse; object of the orginal institution of the office; necessity 
. for ita restoration, Campbell, App. p. 30+-—-Observations showing the necessity for 
. putwarrees being made servants of Government, App. p. 80. DE NEL CDU 


Ro 2 
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V Rannohun Roy. Answers of Rammohun Roy to queries on the ‘salt monopoly; retail 
* price of salt in Calcutta and the neighbouring districts; whether the pooter classes 
of natives have been prevented at any time from procuring a sufficiency of salt by its high 

price; whether salt is necessary to the food of nutives, and that the want of it 1s a great 
deprivation of comfort to them, App. p. 685—— Whether ‘a reduction ia-the price and 
-~ an improvement in the quality would tend to any very considerable increase of consump- 
tion ; whether the price of saltin England is much cheaper than in India; and such 
* being the fact, whether there would be any objection on the part of the natives of India 
arising from religious scruples to eat salt imported from England ; the. preparation of 
English salt being free: from all impurity; supposing that galt from England could be 
imported cheaper than it is manufactured in Bengal whether much distress would fall 
on the molungees from want of employment; whether the manufactore of salt is attended 
- with any buffering to the pefsons engaged in it from the exposure to unwholesome 
- &ituations and tigers; aad whether they are in a better or worse condition than tbe ryots 
employed iu agriculture; whether the molungees are liable to ill usage from the subor- 
- dinate officers of the salt agencies; how far regulations have been passed of late years 
. to protect the molungees ; to what extent the salt of the Bengal monopoly is adulterated, 
* before it reaches the consumers, App. p. 686. 0 2 555^ LEM p y 


Ranghur. See SEX. Lo 9. ol TR IE te RE M A 

RECORDS. ' ' : oe eo eee we 
1. Generally. . E "TES jos Cex 

E o0 X. Papers laid before the Committee. > NAAR. 


Y Generally, 31707 55s M o A d "E 
Imperfect state of the records of the Candeish province, Hodges 845——How far 
records relating to the land assessment in Travancore were correct and faithful, Munro 
1415——-Village records in Goojeraut of the different tenures imperfect and not to be, 
depended on, Barnewall 1745-—-Method of correcting assessments in case village 
records not to be depended on through incorrect or deceptive information from thé 
> enltivators, Barnewall 1794-1799—— Necessity of village accounts wpon entering on 
* survey of lands, Barnewall 1800-1803——-How. far Sir Thomas Munro made use of 


the village accounts in his surveys, Barnewall 1804. ^ ^" A 


2. Papers laid before the Committee. ` : 


Means taken to regolate the village accounts of land and rent in the hope of rendering 
~ them trustworthy authorities for the decision of suits between individuals, and for ascer- 
taining local rates and usages, Mackenzie, p. 503-2——-Observations showing the inaccuracy - 

of the records ef the extent of land, App. p. 7 "ess ue ape 5n 
Record Committees.’ See Registrars. me TR EA NA 
Redemption of Land Rents, See Settlements, 0. 0o oe 
Red Marle Districts. See Salt, VIL. 1, A S a NL IS 


r ] AR. CORR. Fgh TE ae PC ae WY tis 
Registrars. Appointment of registrars. and record ‘committees for obtaining the advan- 
tages of registration in respect of facts on which revenue questions depend,. but from 


Mae ae to the measure they have not been persevered’ in, Mill, p. 275; 


[d E "un sat é — ters tud 1 
Registration. Regulations requiring -the transfer of property to be registered have not 
been attended to, Tucker 1857, 1888—-—Disadvantage of the abolition of the office of 
canoongo, and means taken for its re-establishment, Tucker 1889,1890 ; Trant 2073 — 
Powers of the canoongo if supported by the Goverument in preventing zemindars 
- oppressing 


` | Western Provinces than in Beng 


'« according as it is less or more 


E 
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Registration—continued. tat eye See 
- oppressing ryots, Trant 2073-2076—— Inconveniences arising from the use of fictitious 
names in the transfer of property, Fortescue 2322-2324 ; Mackenzie 2650-2654——And 
from transfers not being properly registered, Fortescue 2325-2327.. .- ae od 
See also Registrars. - joy SEU HM aci AES RI Rad 


Regulations. Extracts from Regulations of 1793 establishing the permanent zemindary set- 

‘lenient, Campbell, App. p.14——Regulation IX. 1825, for eatending "the Getic of 

] Regulation VII. 1822, for authorizing the revenue authorities to let in farm estates under 

temporary leases on the default of the Malgoozars, or to hold the same khfis for & térm 

. of years; for modifying and adding to the rules contained in Regulation 1I. 1819, and 
for making ceytain other amendments in the existing regulations, App. pe 106.. ' 

.. Regulation proposed by ‘Mr, Harrington for maintaining the rights of khoodkhast, 

Chupperbund and other resident ryots, who by prescriptive usage ere entitled, on certain 

', conditions, to the permunent occupancy of the lands cultivated by them, within the 

limits of the village in which they reside, App. 'p: 117——Opinions. of the judges of 

the Sudder Dewauny Adawlut thereupon, App. p. 123, 125—— List of Regulations that 

have passed 1814-1826 in the revenue management of the country, Christian p.291. : 


Reid, Alesander, (Analysis of his Evidence }—Manufacturer of salt in Cheshire, and at Stoke 
~ Wych in Worcestershire, for the home market and exportation, 615-620——— Quantity of 
, salt shipped at Liverpool last. year, 621, 633, 647, 649—— Manufactured from brine 
springs, 622-———To what countries salt exported, 624-639 ——— Counties which supply the 
.., home market, 634—— Brine in the red marle districts of England inexhaustible, 635 —— 
Increase might be made to thé export of salt without increasing the price, 636-638 —— 
. Difference in the manufacture for different markets, 639, 640-— Process of manufacture 
‘for exportation, 641, 642-——No, animal matter used to purify salt, 649-645, 648, 650 
—— Cost of rock .salt prevents much exportation, 646, 651 —— Benefits of British salt 
_ being admitted into India, 652——Calculation of tlie sale price of British salt at Calcutta, 
` 653—— Benefit of salt as a treight.to.India, 654-658,.707-714— Rate of freight upon 
_ iron, 659—— Upon light goods, .66o, 661——Rate of freight of salt to different parts 
" of America, 661-663——Salt not liable to damage from a long voyage, 664——1s ship- 
ped in bulk, 665. .. Oe we E E ty he Te a Se 
. Difference in the rate of freight of salt to New South Wales from London.and Liver 
pool, 666,667 —— Comparison of cost in the mannfactute of salt in India-and in Cheshire, 
* 668-670—— Cost price of Coromandel salt, 671-673— -Qualities of different salt, 674, 
« 675——Dauties upon importation in. India of British and Coromandel salt, 676, 67 
Difficulties at present in the way of importing British salt to India, 678-686, 692——Ac 
"what periods Government sales of salt take place, 6897—-On what the cost of convey- ~ 
ance into the interior depends, 690-——At what point of the River ‘the Western salt 
competes with that from Calcutta, 691 ——If importation of British Salt allowed, it would 
go further into the interior than the Company's salt has done, 692—— Facility tor lering 
an excise duty on salt in India, 6 3 695 — -Sali insported from England into Scotland 
and Ireland, 697 —— Excise reg ations in England, 698-700—- ethad of charging 
duties if England, and how fer they might be applied to India, 701 10§—r—Private 
individuals manufacturing salt could..supply she consumer, cheaper and with.a better 
` article, 706.——Calculations of duty upon.salt in-Tadia upon the quantity gold, 707. , 
Religion. ' How far tenures influenced by caste or religipus persuasion, Mackenzie 25734" 
emissi venue. Large remissions made yearly in collecting, which prevents out- 
poner Bin Hodges u» 850 ; Sykes, 2120, 2122~—How far abatements of arrears 


i i made i es of necessity, Fortescue 2252-2254——-Description of persons; 
arg m entitled a rerniasiónë of revenue, and to-what extent, Campbell, App. p- 44-.: | 


PES 


> See also Afrears. Exemptions from Reeme 2 ists ao 

RENT. DREAM gaaden ss l wf 
y VOU Generally. E EE A 
27V 2. Papers'laid before the Committers eee uU Duet 


1. Generally. . M dee Us : d K 

igh i indi lanters than could be obiained.of other caltivators, , 

geber rats siren Mes oe wicks the zemindars regulate the rate of rent paid by 
ihe tensa Mackenzie 2582; Campbell, App. p. 157 a what anart mia " 

Nu nt is paid, Mackenzie 2583-2585——Net rent left to, indivi uals less in the 

Soy vineis th al, Mackenzie 4676—— How far it would be safe for a 

xed money rent for 2Q years, Newnham 2733——How. 


"^. cultivator to undertake to pay 8 fi Adieu 9736 


. rates were adjusted under native powers, 
| Ping id before the Committee. ` : ds 
2.* Papers wia as generally assessed differs from rent only in respect to amonnt 
Lana revoga than what exists after the cost of cultivation is porno 
i — e in India more resembles rent tban a tax imposed by law, 
-Mill pue ite oles it is fixed must necessarily be very MAE TEE 
-thaug — — Definition of rent and portions it is ;divided into in England, Cr se 
Pd l 514 p.19 
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- Rent—coutinued. . l . E Ec 
| 9, Papers laid before the Committee—continued, : > ~- ` neds 


P. 993—~—Resemblance of land revenue to rent or a tax imposed by law embraces two 
distinct points, that of title and quantum ; observations thereupon, Mackenzie, p, 307. ~ 
Proportion of produce paid by ryots as rent; conversion thereof into’a money rent ;™ 
deductions allowed for expense of harvest, watchmen, &c.; in cases of disputes regarding -| 
` money rent, a division of the produce, is had recourse to;' advantages thereof to the ` 
ryot, Fleming, p. 284——Manner of apportioning rent by zemindars amoung their under 
; tenants, Mackenzie, p. 306———Proportion of produce’ to rent in certain distriets,. . . 
App. p. 29. | ^ . U GM oe T T ias fac 
i PE io Tufge. Settlements. Village Settlement, ; ; Hier s db CUR Ned 


Process 


CERE 
Rent Free Land. Extent of land claimed to be holden rent free, Makenzio 2638 mem 
, Regulations made at different times for the purpose of claiming rent for those lands, and 
how far successful, Mackenzie 2639-2643; Mackenzie, p. ooa in .which a 
certain description of persoos hold their land rent free, Campbell, App. p. 44, 45--— 
'. Proposition for levying nuzzerana on rent free lands, ag a source of increasing ilie 
. revenue, App. p. 87. ES AME TM Eat Meaty 
Resumpticn of Lands. Cause of passing Regulation IHI. 1828, for improving the process 
- of resumption; disapproval thereof by the Court, on the ground of the equitable claims 
. of individuals being too little secured, and ferbidding resumption under those rules and . 
` suggesting others better calculated, Mill, p. 276—— Regulation passed at Boinbay in. 
7 1823, for the resumption of lands exempted without title from payment of revenue, 
~ Mill, p. 276——Instances of resumption operating vexatiously, if, known, would be 
. redressed, Mill, p. 277. : rc M c AM RS M 
, . Resumptions in some districts in Behar have considerably increased’ the: revenue, and 
. many of them hage operated vexatiously; but the proceedings have been revised, and 
". errors in a great measure rectified, Fleming, p. 283—— ln cases of resumption of lands 
" thereare more instances of unfounded claims, and pats relinquishment of public duea 
* than of injustice by Government, Mackenzie, p, 304--—Resumption of the management 
* of the land revenue by Government officers under the Madras Presidency, in case of 
"arrears and advantage thereof, dpp.p.25/ 1 5. 7.7 0000 T a a uus 
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<=- c5 CH. Madras, 65.9 : a cc CIN M PELLE 
7 75 IVe Bombay. Be gee oh ee eae 
soos «+ Ve, Papers laid before the Committee. ~ np 
sos 7. » L Generally. . pep'iest a are ec RE en 
. ‘oon oe 2e Bengal g ey te n bs Fogta 
' * T. Generally. AR a ef tes eU e oue iS ETT 
Total revenue of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, Rep. p. 65——W here docu- 
ments may be found necessary to facilitate inquiry into the’ revenue system"of adminis- 
tration at the different Presidencies, Peacock 3-8—— The ryotwar system ‘is the most 
productive.to the revenue, Sullivan 103, 104—— Land is the principal source of revenue 
in India, Stark 128, 129—— The next source is salt, Stark 129-131———Amount thereof, 
Stark a Ite copa and'customs the next, Stark 1g2——Other sources, Stark. 
= 133-136. E : E pas? ren ue ge ADR ood 
- _ Effect of the population upon the increase of the revenue, Stark 288, 289 —— Revenue 
- from the Candetsh province has fallen off, but less so than in provinces of the Deccan, 
Hodges 887-——Very little variation. ia the amount of revenue collected fur many years, 
Hill 1366—— lncrease in the revenue in Travancore by the abolition of certain monos — * 
polies, Munro 1435—-How far revenue setilement renewable in amount, Munró 1463 œ ` 
—-Whether increase or decrease in the revenue in Goojeraut, Barnewall 1759—:- ` 
Amount of Government revenue fair in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, Trant 2031. 
The utmost vigilance would not, in all cases, secure to Government tbe precise amount 
. to which they were entitled, Trant 2036. ` hs . 
_ Proportion of the fou produce of the land taken by the British Government, Sykes ` 
*' 2095-2098; Campbell, 2414-2416——- Diminution iti the revenue of the Dukhun, 1822~ ` 
~ 1828, Sykes 2101——Other branches of revenue of the Dukhun, besides the land revenue, 
Sykes 2124—— Average of the whole revenue of the Dukhun viewed as a capitation tax, 
ykes 21444——Meaus to be taken for improving the revenue and ameliorating tbe con- 
` dition of the people in the Dukhun, Sykes 21 50—— Receipts from the territory of Delhi. 
greatly increased, Fortescue 2256. OR LM MM. * 
Il. Bengal. ` K Rot. . ; 
Revenue from salt therein, Stark 129-131, 212-214-—-Amouat of revenue iu dis- 
* tricts not permanently settled, Stark 195—— Increase or decrease in the revenue within 
the last few years, Stark 196, 197-—— List. of collectorates under the Bengal Presidency 
while under the jurisdiction of the three boards of revenue and districts under a general 
- board of revenue, Stark 320——Reasons why the transfer: frum the zemindary system 
* at Bengal cannot be effected, Stark 341-343. - . Be ae = od ud 
ET A -- AIL. Madras. 
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. Revenue —continued. 
ói IH. Madras. E MDC 

, ny Other sources of revenue in Mad a be ides lapd, Sg ae utes rou s 

; improved if Europeans were allowed wastes land Sullivan 62,63 —-Which "mM 


districts under the Madras Presidency that are under the strict paki redd 
š k x ? 


and those entirely ryotwar 
dary system to the Bou 
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“those that are partly settled with mootahda 

oe y i ahdars and ryots, 
de Soler of lands in Madras, from the mootah 
~ "Reasons ' for their being greater facilities i lr maapind in da j 
i ferent parts of the uliteiorate than in: Bengals Sir mateging in tits in dif- 
"revenue at Madras are thé stamps, abkaree, inland and sea cusioina, wd tone ped 
and their: relation to 
hich the revenue col- 
? BoM ye FT 


M 
Mey 


LÀ Bombay the village system ‘prevails except in certain dist 
tiem, Ser village sy prevails except in certain. distr 
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^13: Changes that have been effected in the system of reveuue administration in territories 


"taxes imposed or rates "iticreased and, taxes abolished or abated, Mill, p. 275; Fleming, 
1 Pe3i4i Fortescue p. 288; Cristian, p. 290; Matkenzie, p. 297 ; Chaplin, p.335; Duffs p.339. 
2^ In instances of cohsiderable increase of receipt how far-the effect bas been- produced 
7" by better taanagement, ‘preventing evasion, or is in consequence of an aggravation of ihe 
7. general burthens, or of the ‘assertion of public rights, w ich individai had assumed, 

^ Mill, p: 2763; Fleming, p: 2831 ‘Fortescue, p. 2885. Christian, p.291; Mackenzie, p, 304. 
ZLI Statement of the gross "receipts, charges and net receipts of, the several main 
~, branches of the revenues of Bengal, 1811-19, 1830-31, Mackenzie, p.310, 321... ^ 

Minate' by the Governor-general (Lord Moira) on the revenue administration of the 

~ Presidency of Fort William, dated 21 September 1815, App. p- 67-—— Effect of revenue 
system upon the body of the peuple, App. p.75——Advantages to the country which have 
"resulted from the revenue administration, App. p. 85——Proposed modes pf increasing 

* the revenue, App. pi874 0 a du. pM 
ta See also Burmese Territories. . Collection of Repenue. , Collectors. ` Cuttack. . Guicowar | 

` >e Territories. ' Mahratta Territories. Nerbudda Territories, ^ Opium L; Rivers. 

“Salt XIU, Saugur, Island fe |... ` a RE 
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. 1. Generally. > D. "NE: a eee: S 
They are abolished in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and the duties performed by 
commissioners, Stark 185—— Establishment of two additional Boards in 1822, one fof 
. the Central and une for the Upper’ Provinces, the Board at the Presidency remainin 
. charged with the Lower Provinces; abolition of the two additional Boards in 1829, ao 
“Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit appointed, by whom duties to be performed, the 
"795-U 7 050 5k Board 
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Revenue Boards—contioued. EET 
J. Generally—continued, p e a E, 
` Board at the Presidency remaining and being charged with general superintendence, 
` Mill, p. 276-— Boards of Revenue to be either abolished altogether or one general 
-` Board constituted at the Presidency, Christian, p.290. ^5. 777 ; us. 
. | & Bengal. , ES e$ nde vedi eem luni 
Advantages to cate bas from the administration of the Board of Commissioners, 
- App. p. Pe gd rom the Board of Revenue, Lower Province, to. the Governor 
general in Council, dated 25 July 1826, enclosing Report -from the Collector of Jessore 
ject of the illegal acts and oppressions of Mahomed Ameer of Syedpore, 


ooh hae 
E i 


on the subj 
e App. pilos : 
D & Madras. Pul ja Fae, 
Animadversions by the Court of Directors upon the Board of Revenue at Madras, for 
having of their own accord issued instructions to collectors to form village leases for ten . 
years; incorrect opinion formed by them of the Court's instructions, App. p. 398, 399. - 
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Revenue and Circuit. See Commisioners of Revenue and Circuit... 0, 77 
Revenue. Officers. Corruption of the-revenne officers, Munre 34301432 —— Hereditary 
revenue officers have become obsolete, Lewin 2783, 2784. 0-5 5. s. p 
- See also Natives. A tutes NI ako n 
‘Rice. Statement eshibiting the quantity and value of rice, wheat and all other grain and 
` pulse exported from tbe several ports of Bengal to the several ports and places on the 
romandel Coast in each year, 1792-3-1828-29, App. p. 5337—--Prices of grains, 
pulse and other articles, the ordinary consumption of ortificers, servants, labourers, &c. 
at Poona in the Deccan, under the Peshwa’s government, being a mean of five years, 
1811-1815, and under the British Government in 1828, App. p. 664. 0° -- ~~ 
_ See also Jungle. ^ < DIR cc a aay | 
„Rice Lands. In the rice lands of the Southern Concan the revenue is half the gross pro- 
, duce, Elphinstane, p.334 *. bigs ee 
Rights. Rights of the cultivators in Travancore, Munro, App. p. 1435-1427——-How far 
. sights of ryots ppheld by new purchasers under sales, Tucker 1872-187 4-——-Limitation 
; of righgs put up for sale, Trant 2032-2035—-—Not the practice under native powers to 
- sell the rights of the zemindars, Trant 2045—— Which power, should not be given up, 
*:but.shonld only be sesorted to in very extreme cases, Trant 2046, Sd Nau of 
« rights acquired by purchase of zemindaries, Melville 4457-2459——— Great evils arising 


ee eins 


+ ‘ascertained, and means taken to remedy the evil, Mackenzie 2657-26693——In w 
* right to trees, &c. exists under sales for arrears, Newnham 2756, 2757». aa 
UC See also Ryots. 1 Tenures. . Zemindari o osos A Qs se 
"Rismud. - See Mahomed Ameer, tts o att el aga ee 
Rivers. . Source of revenue from tolls on rivers and chnals, Stark 133-—— Increase of ‘tolls 
« on rivers to cover the expense of navigation, Stark 501-503 —— Number of rivers in the 
. southern divisions, their dams, and annual revenue yielded by them, Underwood 2554- 
2540-——How far the collection of tolls on navigable rivers and canals affect commerce, 
: Mil, P 280; Fortescue, p. 2905 Christian, p. 294; Mackenzie, p. 296,312 ; Hill, p. 323; 
- Dalzell, p. 330; Chaplin, ls 336— Few rivers in the Deccan or in the sóutherg parts 
, of India are navigable far beyond their mouths; most of the larger ones, through broad, 
deep and rapid during the monsoons, are beds of dry sand with shallow water during the 
hot seasun, Chaplin, p. 337. toad dtt uot tydat sot det ee, 


om the 


from, the sale of certain lands, the actual rights passing thereby not being properly — 
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See also Canals. Godavery. Irrigation, 5507000000000 d 
Robertson, T. C." Report from T. C. Robertson, esq, judge and magistrate, Cawnpore, 
to Mr. Chief Secretary Bayley, dated 9 September 1820, relative to the improper sale of 
. lands for arrears, App. p. 156. EN poc cc 7 
Rock Salt. See Salt VIL 2, ^" un. gem. ANE ; 
Rom, A. Opinion of A. Ross, fifth judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, on Mr, Har- . 
Tington’s proposed regulations for securing the rights of the Tyots, App: p. 124 20/5 
. Rum. Consumption of Bengal rum on board ship has decreased from the cheapness of | 
‘English spirits, Mackenzie 951. Wei um. ral cU xD AK i 
Rupees. See Currency, mM es j 
Russell, G. E. Extract letter from G. E. Russell, esq., collector ofthe zillah of Masuli- 
patam to the Board of Revenue, Fort St. George, dated 20 March 1819, on the subject 
of settlements and landed tenures, App. p- 359. AN EUER 
Russudee Jummas, Discussion npon the subject of Russudee Jummas, App. p. 74- 
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f 2, Papers laid before the Committee. ' 
; 1. Generally.. e Es sl D MOI E 
-+ The right of the ryot is the greatest right in the country, but it is an vntransferable 


vieht, and it is questionable whether, the rvot or the government. can transfer it; ryots 
` ^deuwunz 
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. ones, Fleming, p. 
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1. Generally—continued. > ~. E posts quel ge tul 2 
“leaving theirlande atid rétarning will always have them dey ins , Rena: 
— The ryót has alb the rights of the endlord in this: dise Rai 
Proprietor of the land is its cultivator in most instances, Sullivan 30-—-- Improvement of: 
_ the ryote shown by. outlay of capital in’ the improvement of the land, Sullivan 21—-» 
. Benefit -to ithe tyot bolding directly from the goyernment and communicating with tbé 
y eiim egent, Sullivan :46—-Ryots punctual in their payments, Sullivan 27; 
funro 249071432 EAS system has produced no inueni eines in the habits or 
SEE mirae ides 38, Soa means of the people of new taxation, 
Oe, ces. to ryots preva India, bnt : i 
system, Sullivan g7. i e: = Mr B oe ae as me pe. 
ie , Government has not the means of preventing extortion by the zefdindars over the 
» tyots, Sullivan 98, 99—— Different opinions held by the Courts &s to the rights of the 
zemindars. ever the ryots, Sullivan 100, t01———Kyots. unable to: protect themselves 
` against the zemindars, Sullivan: 102; Fortescue 8293-2296 —— Their condition. worse 
‘since 1793, from the power of the vemindars, Stark 29, 221-—— aference as ito the 
condition of the ryots from the increase: in' the abkaree duties, Stark 228, $295——Wit- 
ness's impression: that the cultivators of ‘the soil are worse off pnder.the gemindars than 
under the: management of government officers, Hill 1277~——Oppression of cultivators 
vatises-from ‘the -disorder.of the affairs of the zeminders and. from the former being at 
their mercy, Hill 1978.: pio 500010 oS t ou deut inet T 
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Rights of the cultivatora in Travandore; Munro 1425-1427—— Condition of the cul- 
‘tivators in Vizagapatam and Ganjam, Alezander 1561, 1562— How far ryote removable 
: at the pleasure of tbe zeniindary even thongh they had paid. their assessment, Aderander 
1567-1570 Improvement ip the state of the cultivators da Goojeraut, Barnemoll 1760 
-—-— Condition of ryots bettér-under the permanent settlement, Tucker. 1835-1837 ——— 
How far rights of the different cultivators of the land were ascertained and recorded . 
previous to establishing the permanent settlement in 1793, Tucker 1856, 1857——-How 
‘far rights of original ‘cultivators can: be restored- without the assistance of canoongo òr 
‘village registrar, Tucker 1891; Trant 073-2070. wi Ge teat tineo t: 
.' Exteut of capital of the ryots, Sykes 2200++-+Not much oppression of the ryets by. the 
‘collectors in^ 
. able, Fortescue 2266, 2207—  Cültivating proprietors in’ Delhi in a better situation and 
-more independent than those in. the lower provinces of Bengal, Fortescue 2372, 22734— 
_, Desirable that the rights of ryots should be fixed and recorded, Fortescue 2302, 2303——. 
"Cultivators do not hope the overthrow of British power to restore their rights, Fortescue 
2305-——Rights of the ryot under the Mahomedan law, Fortescue 2306-2308 -——2xami-~ 
‘nation upon the iighis of the ryot over those of the zemindar, Fortescue 2309-2317—— 
The only intention of Govefnment by heie regulations was to transfer: their public 
right to revenue from the land, and opt, to interfere , with, private rights existing iu 
-Ahe soil, Campbell 2365-—— Private.rights existing ín the Northern Circars have generally 
been preserved, Campbell 2366... 2 A O ONE TSE T ot 
. Difficulties of cultivators obtaming easy redress for grievances against the vemiadara 
“in courts of judicature, Melville 2463-2406— Examination upon the steps that might 
tbe taken to restore to the cnltivarors in Bengal the advantages they bave lost in cou- 
~+ sequence, of the permanent settlement in Bengal, Mackenzie 2671, 2672——How far 
rights and privileges. of cultivators recognized by revenue collectors, and previously by 
- Native Goveruments, Newnham 2692, 2693—---Native cultivators in a different situation. 
“as to payment of revenue under the Mussulman Goverüment and under their.own Native 
Government, Newnham 2694——-Manner in which ‘the rights of the ryot to the land are 
- strongeg than any other right in the country, Newnham 2696, 2697. —- DULL Eee e 
Uy Rights of ryots havé bever been mentee ‘by the British, Noten rot 2723 
sl Dohdition of the ryot has not improved under British Goverament, N 3735, 


2736-——Security of the ryot indispensable to the general prosperity of the country, aud . 


how it might be effected, Newnham 2738-2745——How far anxiety expressed, by the 
: Company for the good condition of tbe rydts has been: followed up by the Governmebt 

of India, Newnham 2767-2773—— Necessity, for Government agents being in direet 
.. communication with the' ryots, Newnham 2776———Ryots claim: yaa from Govera- 
^3 ment in cases of calamity,’ Newnham-2777—~-~ How fat the rights of the ryote preserved 

‘to them under the permanent settlement, Colebrooke 2865; E x MU M. 


mete una! 


à bservations upon the shares of the different deseription of cultivators, and manner 
in eden qd have to make good the deficiency of revenue of the smaller 
283—— Observations upon the condition E» character of he pons 
-dj d of their righta and teoures, Fleming, p. 2845. ian, 

pner Ade har existing rights of ryota under the permanent 

hose rights not defined by Por or clearly 

"understood by European officers; extent of those rights; incompetency of Courts, an 
difficulty of sa ie rights at a distance, and when village establishments have been 

. broken ap and their documents no longer available, Fortescue, p. 288, 289. ETIN 

Prosperity of the cultivating community has not been advanced to answer i iini 

"tations entertained, of the sacrifices made ; vee much general and rational g "e 


735-1 5ka : en 


: p- 293—— Intention of Government t 
- settlement should remain untouched ; t 


* 


lhi, “Fortescue 3946, 2247 ——-— Situation of -cultivators in Delhi comfort- . 
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Ryots—contioued. ED aa 

9, Papers laid before the Committee—continued. — 7.7 S. 

been the result in the Lower Provinces under the perinanent settlements; dissatisfaction :. 
, felt in the Western Provinces from tbe inequality of settlements ;; atiention- must be paid 
-tò the condition of the ryot to confer lasting bappiness'on India,  Forfesewe, p. 28 x 
Observations upon. the rights of ryots under the zemindary settlement adopted in the 

- in the Western Provinces, Christian, p. 292———Difliculties in the way of ascertzining 
the rights and tenures of ryota and others connected with the land, Mackenzie, p 298, 

- 200— Rights of the ryots in the Madras Presidency: under the ryetwar settlement, 
Dalzell, p- 326——Particulars as to their rights as cultivators, Campbell, App. p. 11, 13, 
15, 16—— Want of a clear perception of the two distinct, rights of zeminder and tyot, 
which gave rise to the chief errors committed at the period of the zemindary setilement, 
Campbell, App. p. 13. vam oie ^ soft un e A Sas i mra 

Observations upon the condition of the ryots in Jagheery and large estates, App. p. 83 
e Extract revenue letter from Bengal, dated 7 Oct, 1815, relative to the rights ode 
asantry in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, App. p. g1-—-— Another letter, dated.15 
"Jannary 1819, App. p. 91———Extract revenue letter from Bengal, dated 17 July 1818, 
relative to the fixed rates of the ryots, App. p. 101— Extract revenue letter to Bengal, 
dated g May 1821, in reply, App. p. 101—— Extract from another revenue letter from — 
Bengal, dated 1 August 1822 on the same subject, App. p. 104—— Extract revenue letter 
to Bengal, dated 1a November 1824, on the same subject, App. p. 105—— Extract 
revenue letter from Bengal, dated 26 June 1828, on same subject; App. p. 206. ^. 
Proposed. regulation by. Mr. Harrington for maintaining the rights of , Khoodkast, ' 
Chupperbund, and other resident ryots, who by prescriptive usage are entitled on certain 
:conditions.to the permanent gccupaacy of the lands cultivated by them within the limits 
of the village. in which they reside, App. p..117—— Opinion of Mr. Leycester, senior 
judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut thereon, App. p. 123-—Opinion of Mr. Ross, 
“fifth judge thereupon, App. p- 1256, 3,0 a x 
Correspondence and documents respecting the protection of ryots, App. p. 437—— 
-Extract revenue letter from Fort St.George, dated 6 July 1821, respecting legislative 
measures proposed for the protection of ryots, App. p-.437——~ Extract revenue letter. to 
Fort St. George, dated 18 August 1824 on same subject, App. p. 443—— Extract, from 
-the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, under date 27 November 1820, as to measures 
-necessary to be taken for protection of ryots, App, p. 437-0 es 
* See also Cesses. . Irrigation. Prices... Ryotaar Settlement, . Tenures. .. 2emindars. 
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4. Papers laid befure the Commitlee, 7. 77 ; 
(Y. Generally. "MON E MEE ELE " 
Description of the ryotwar settlement, Rep. p. 62—— lt is the best calcu'ated to secure 
* the prosperity aud comfort of the great body of the people, Rep, p, 65——Particulars 
as to the ryotwar settlement in. the Madras territories, Rep. p. 67—— ls the only perma- 
nent settlement of the Jand revenue, Sullivan 12—-- À survey is necessary, Sullivan 14 
—— Europeans incompetent to make survey ; natives, if properly selected, take admea- 
surements with great accuracy, Sullivan 16, 17— — Principle of the ryotwar system isa 
permanent assessment of land tax, Sullivan 18——lIrrigated lands pay a higher, tax, 
Sullivan 22, 23—— Benefit to the ryot holding directly from the Government, and com- 
municating with the Government agent, Sullivan .37——Person et the head of such 
- revenue must be of great experience, Sullivan 28—-—Assessment of subdivisions of laud, 
Sullivan 29, 30———A verage amount of the Government rent, Sullivan 91... =, 
Proposition for lowering the present rent, and putting jt on again jin time of war, 
_ Sullivan 46-—Increase of. canfidence in the present system, Sullipan 37—— Has pro- 
duced no material change in the habits or clothing of the people, Sullivan 38—-- Revenue 
will increase under the ryotwar system, if the assessment. is not too high, Sullivan 42, 
: 4$—— Considerable portion of territory has fallen onder the ryotwar system from ordeys - 
for the purchase of zemindary rights, Sullivan 43-—— Provision under the ryotwar system 
for Government participating in waste lands when brought under cultivation, Sullivan 49 
Feeling in the Indian Government and the ryots, that where the ryotwae syetem is 
introduced it cannot be violated, Sullivan 59,60. 5 c cem IN Gok n ed 
Introduction: of the ryotwar system upou a low assessment vill increase castoms and 
- excise, Sullivan 61——-l1 is the only system by which justice cau be done to the people, 
* Sullivan 9o— Advances to ryots prevail less under the ryotwar system, Sullivan 91-—— 
Jt is the most productive to the revenue, Sullivan 103, 104——V'rovinces of Arcot are under 
the ryotwar system, Sullivan 107———Also the ceded provinces under the Madras terri- 
' tory, Sullivan 108— Differeuce in the expense of collection between the zemindar and 
| ryowwar. systems, Sullivan 109-111—— References. to. documents. conneeted with. the 
ryotwar and other systems, Sullivan 126— — J'laces in the Bengal Presidency where the 
* yyotwary system prevails, Stark 1522156. l . x o vd. 
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_ i: Reasons why the-tyotwar system cannot be successfully intr duced at engal, 
7361-— Opinion as to the introduction of, the ryotwar system, "Stark e me 
- parative benefits of the ryotwar system at Madras over the permanent settlement at 
i-Bengal, Stark 5313——— Reasons for substitution ofthe ryotwar system for the village 
y settlement in Coimbatoor and the Arcots,. Stark 317—-—-Extent of the ryotwar system 
Land beneficial effects of it under a low assessment, Stark 323-326 —— Necessity o aban- 
= doning the attempt of the ryotwar system in the Northern Circars,. Stark 327——W ish 
«ofthe Court to introduce the ryotwar system, and method of making surveys for the 
< purpose, Stark 329-333—— Necessity of a correct survey, that it does not put too high 
2 a value.on the laud, Stark 334, 835-— Full revenue usually paid upon the land ander 

it, Stark 336, 237. . totus oto RENE 
1, Opinion, as to. thé ryotwar, system conferring a saleable value pn the Jands, Stark 
^ 339, 340 Benefit, of the ryotwary system in adjusting individual rights, Stark 372— 
^ 374 2— Imperfect data upon which the ryotwary settlement established in the Candeish 
`=; province, Hodges 838-843—— Settlement. made individually with each ryot, Hodges 851 
j From the difficulty of defining the rights and tenures to the land, all revenue systems 
. must be founded on that of the ryotwarry, Hill 1231, 1232—— The ryotwarry system 


ï does not prevent the Government from correcting its errors, Hill 1253——lt is only 
;, permanent by being well-executed, Hill 1234-1236—— Districts that were first subjected 
to the rvotwarry system, Hil 12375, 1238... os). : 


. -But that system gave way in those districts to a zemindary settlement, which failed, 
$° Hill 1239, 1240—— Opinion of Sit Thomas Munro, that the ryotwarry assessment should 
^ bea moderate one, Bill 1241, 1242——-In the ‘ryotwarry settlement, the precise propor- 
“zion of assessment to. be affixed to each division of land is ascertained by the Govern- 
~ ment, Hill 1243-—— Under à ryotwarry settlement there is a detailed survey on the land, 
"or a reference to the village accounts, as à temporary substitute, Hill 1244— — Advantage 

under a ryotwarry system of having an assessment proportioned td the land, Hill 1245, 
3246— Raie, assessment: bears to ‘the produce of the Jand in a ryotwarry settlement, 
+“ Hill 1247, 1251 Greatest abilities required to work the ryotwarry system in the first. 
^ instance, [Hill 1252, 1254—— Preference jn favour of the ryotwarry system, Hill 1255. 
U= Extent the ryotwarry settlement prevails in the Presidency of Madras, Hill 1265—— 
^ Ryotwarry settlement preferred by, natives to the zemindaty settlement, Hill 1279, 1280 

System: of assessment on the land in’ Trevaricore,! Munro 141171414, 1416-1440 

“hadi Beneficial 'effects of the ryotwar system: utider an efficient collector, Munro 1484- 

- 1485— Practical execution of the system becomes easier every year, Munro 1486—— 

- Nothing in the situation of Travahcore and Cochin that would render the introduction of 

© the ryotwar system inexpedient, Munro 1488—-From the wild state of ‘the country in 

* Vizagapatam thé ryotwar sygtenr totally inapplicable to it, Alexander 1571-1581 — 

Description of thè ryotwar “settlement: prevalent in Bengal, Barnewall 1780, 1781—— 

-. Preferable under  ryotwar system to’ collect thé revenge through the potail, thao the 

individual cultivator, Barnezall 1782-4784. 9 0: Ee me, E 
- +" Manner of paying the potail for collecting the revenue, Barnewall 1785——W hether 
| assessment -under the ryotwar system too high, Sykes 1984——Examination upon the 
`: syotwar system, and variations in. the amount of assessment, Campbell 2408-2413—— 
^ Simple nature of the ryotwar system, when introduced, and how far difficolties in the 
X way of its introduction, Campbell 2417-2420- — Advantages of the ryotwar syetem over 
others, and report by witness thereupon to Sir Thomas Munro, Campbell 2424-2428-—— 

“at prevails in Malabar and Canara, Lewin 27/80——W hich ‘was handed down by Tippoo, 
. and carried on by Sit Thomas Munro, Lewin agis 2782-——Ryotwar system pecuharly 
* adapted to Malabar aud Canara, Lewin 2851, 352: "T VE d t - m VFELTMPLE 
JU. 3178, Comparison with the Zemindary Seitlemenfes win i i sii s 

ies "Difference in the sights of the purchasers under the. gemindary and ryotwar systems, 

» Stark 365-371 JA 7 itis fey LH eh 
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v5 78. -Comparison with the Village Settlement. ©. iE >, 
>n Comparativé advantages and disadvantages of the ryotwar and village systems, Rep. 
A : le » un cos Qa "EE v? utet (d ire coh sl 
a b: 675, Sykes 1952, ME aie RE E NA sas a hei aUa cet 

Tons o4. Papers laid before tha Committees °c ii e man 

so Ryotwar suem ‘prosceuted at Madras on the expiration of the village leases through- - 
| out the territory, with only a few exceptions, with à reduction of 25 per cent. upon the 
' éurve assessment; Mill p. 2;6—— Reasons for ita being impossible .to introduce the 

J i ' the villages in the Westera Provinces, Christian, p. 292 


ryotwar settlement into some of 
: ^D Resolution; that inr all cases of re-settlement, the assessment should be made on the 


t i d difficulties attending. it; Mackenie, pi 198 —-Since 1813, ryotwar . 
D homens hate become universal wherever rov itat bes berate lente to adopt 
| 1 — j ted for vi ; 

€ them; Hill, p. 322 ‘Ryotwar system generally substitute ngo 

Y d i í lun where middlemen employed, Datret, 
* tages thereof ; is more expensive than ‘any plua wa diemen employe a com: 
m — ves of Ibe ryotwar setijement im a new district; nec y 
e pes scróment, Classification and. assessment of lauda; it is the best safeguard of the 
« people in regard to payment of revenue, Du da a r: U Qaceion 
Hym . 
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i ations upon the advantages attending the ryotwar settlement, App. p. 29-—— 
PAL une which this Mecum is first ar duel by Colonel Reid, and afterwards 
extended by Sir Thomas Munro, Campbell, App. p. 31~——~Particulars Jespecting the 
ryotwar field assessment, Campbell, App. p. 34—— Particulars respecting the present or 
' modified ryotwar settlement, Campbell, App. p. 37—-—Mannet in which. the modified 
` rvotwar assessment is conducted by annual settlements in the Madras Presidency, Campbell, 
pp. P4 1——Objections that have been urged against the settlement, and answers thereto, 
Campbell, App. p. 42-—— Observations showing the impracticability of ryotwar settle- 
. ments, App. p. 70———1nstructions of Sir Thomas Munro's government, respecting. a 
ryotwar survey in Tanjore, App. P5322 yt 
` See also Cesses. Concealment of Land. Land Revenue... Mootahdáry Settlement. 
o Native. Revenue, Settlements. Zemindary Settlement 7-55 eae? 


a&. RU ON RE 
Salem and Barainahl, Period at which these districts were first ceded to the Com pany, and 
_system of revenue administration adopted therein, App. p. 32.. FEMME 
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^ 1. Generally. 1 PP EAA pait tiki 
. 2. Relating to Bengal Lower Provinces, ^77 7777 5 077757 
. 8. Relating to Bengal Upper Provinces. MEUM Pe tee 
-4 Relating to Special Commission for redress of grievances through 
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. ` Sales fortecovery of arrears have decreased from orders from home authorities not to sell 
but in extreme cases, Stark 191, 192—— Plau adopted by Government to prevent the sale 

, of ancient zemindaries, which might affect the peace of the country, Hill 1275, 1276 
` Disturbances would arise if Government sold ancient zemindaries for. arrears of 
revenue, Hill 1321, 1322——-New zemindaries have all been sold, Hill 1323-1327-—— 

* Not much sale of property for arrears among the old zemindars, Alexander 1536—— 
* Land in the newly created zemindaries frequently changed bands, but not among the-old . 
` established ones, Alexander 1543-1545-—— Property in the newly constituted, zemin- 

. daries seldom changed hands among proprietors, but only in cases of Government sales 


D 


Sales . 


for default of revenue, ‘Alerander 1563-1566 — Extent to which , zemindaries have ` 


changed hands since 1793, Fortescue 2318-2321... 0 aae stis soos, 
Means of recovering arrears by sale of estates, Tucker 1845~1847——-Whether pre- 
ferred by the zemindars to corporeal punishment, Tucker 1848, 1849—— Extent to which 
sale of estates for arrears had taken place prior to 1799, Tucker 1860-1863——-By wham 
urchased, Tucker 1864, 1865—— How far rights of the ryots upheld by new purchasers, ` 
Tucker 1872-1874 ——Necessity to give notice ta defaulter of intended sale, Tucker 1886 
—— Limitation of rights put up tor e, Trant 2052-2035———Sales in certain zemindaries 
through malversation of collector and how far sales held to be legal, J'rant 2038-2044 
” Not the practice under native powers to sell the rights of zemindars,, J’rant 2045 
` —— Which power should not be given up, but, should only be resorted to. in very 
' extreme cases, Trant 2046, 2047—— Examination upon the number of sales of estates 
since the introduction of the permanent settlement, and upon the difference” between 


- estates advertized for sale and actually sold, Trant 2341~2347 ; Mackenzie 2598-2604... ^: 


Examination upon the sale of estates for arrears, disturbances in consequence in the 
Hill districts in the Northern Circars, -and re-possession given by Government to ancient 
.zemindars, Campbell 2376-2381——~ Discontent arising from the sales of zemindaries, 
Melville 2457-2459——Nature of rights acquired by purchase of zemindaries, Melville 
2460-2462—— How soon notice of sale takes place.after default, Mackenzie 2605-2607 

‘Revenue officers prohibited from purchasing, Mackenzie 2609—— How far prohibition : 
“effectual, Mackenzie 2611—— Sales are now conducted fairly, Mackenzie 2610—— 
' How far value of land ascertained at the time of sale, Mackenzie 2612-2614— 
` generally realize more than the Government arrears, Mackenzie 2635. >. -. — 


Great evils arising from the sale of certain lands, the actual rights passing thereby not > 
being properly ascertained, and means taken to remedy the evil, Mackenzie 2657-2662 

` Proportion of the country in the ceded districts that has been sold or put up to sale, ` 
Newnham 2715-2719——-Naiive officers of Government, or. persons acting under them, 
, have generally been the purchasers, Newnham 2720—— Those purchases chiefly upset 
by a commission appoiated in 1821, Newnham 2721,9722— —]u whom the right to wees 
, exists under sales for arrears, Newnham 2756, 2757—~—-W hether collusive sales frequent, 


Newnham 2759——-Meaus of compelling payment of arrears if sales discontinued, 
Newnham 2761. "S A 
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II. Papers laid before the Commmittee, 0000 onse 
1. Generally. - "T Tu ; 


+>: Few tales iu Behat from tbe revenue authorities being averse to have recourse thereto ; 
. causes of sales formerly and manner of agreeing with different shareholders, Fleming, 
P 283—-Meny of the sales which occured, in Bengal soon after the establishment of 
i the permanent settlement arose from the mismanagement, of the zemindars, Fleming, 
p: 285—— Evils of adopting the process of sales for recovery of arrears of more con- 
`. “sequence than a high assessment, and in recently acquired territories the practice should 
be discontinued, C istian, p. 299-7 Iwportant change in the revenue management of 
-.. he country by the disuse in the unsettled districts of the process of sale, and the esta- 
~ Vlishment of & special tribunal. for remedy of wrongs sustained through former sales 
. and the definition of the legal effects of a public sale, Mackenzie, p. 302. jo 
-na s Exils. of thé law regarding sales: for arrears of revenue by cancelling engagements 
between defaulting zemindars and ryots, by giving advantages 10 auction over private - 
, purchasers and otherwise, operating to the disadvantage of the ryots ; modificatigns that 
have been made therein, App. p. 17-2 5—— Proceedings upon the sale of a whole zemin- 
dary for the arrears of one of the proprietors, bardship on the others; legal proceedings 
taken in consequence ;"mrangement made with Government, and amount paid for the 
©‘ restoration of the: lands, App. p. 20-22——-Nuwber of zemindaties sold in tbe lower 
- provinces of Bengal, 1815-1825; amount of jumma assessed on them, and sale price, 
App.p.234 5o. SR ` ; 
- "Observations tending to show the inexpediency of sales of land for arrears of revenue, 
' App. y. 79— Extract. Minute by Mr. Dowdeswell, Jate senior member of the Board 
<. of Revenue upon the difficulty experienced in effecting sales for the recovery of arrears 
of assessment, App. p. 135——-Letter from the Board of Commissioners iu Behar and 
Benares to the Governor-general in Council relative to the sale of the estate of Chunder 
Narrain Roy, App, p. 145. tie, Re TR ote eer od Bc 


«< 9. Relating to Bengal Lower Provinges.:.— - ^. te l A 
Correspondence relating 10 the -sale of landed tenures, Lower Provinces, Arp. p.128 
— — Extract revenue letter from Bengal, dated 27 October 1793, stating that ouly a small 
proportion of lands advertized to be sold for arrears, are actually told, App. p. 128—— 
‘Another letter, dated 18th August 1798, stating the telinquishment of the power of con- 
fining landholders for arrears, and consequent necessity for advertising lands, App. p. 128 
—— Another letter, dated 20th August 1795, with statement of lands a vertized and sold in 
1794, App. p 128— —Another letter, dated 1st May 1796 on same subject, containing & 
further statement, App. p. 129——Another letter, dated 31st August 1797, containing & 
" further statement, App. p. 129——— Another letter, dated 23d September 1798, containing 
'a further statement, App. p. 130— Another letter, dated j18t October 1799, relative,to 
passing Regulation VIL. 1799, giving landlords -a more simple process of recovery, and 
giving revenue officers more summary powers, App. p. 131-——Another letter, dated 5th 
_. March 1800, on the same subject, App. p: 123- |. . ara: m 

^ : Another letter, dated 1st March 1805, relative to lands sold 1803-4, App. p. 133—— 
Another letter, dated 7th February 1807, u nthe number of year purchase land sold 
* for, App. p. 134— Another letter, dated 21st August, 1806, with statement of lands 
advertised and sold; facility with which land revenue collected and limited exteut of 
public sales, App. p. 1 34—— Another letter, dated 14th December 1821, enclosing further 
: statement, App. p. 134—— Another letter, dated 7th October 1815, relative to the diffi- 
~ culty of estimating the rent pa able 1o the zemindars from estates exposed to public sale 
for arrears, App. p. 136-——Other letters containing further statements of land advertised ' 

aud sold, dated 4th July 1817, and 17th July 1818, App. p 187-—Auother letter, dated 

* ast August 1822 on same su ject; App. p. 138— Another letter, dated goth July 1823, 

* on same subject, and relative to the sale of an estate in Zillah Ghazeepore, App. p. 139 

— —Another letter, dated 26th June 1828, où the subject of sales, App. p. 148—— 
“Another letter, dated 15th September 1830, on as mare App. P. Ee T 

sg venue letter to Ben al; dated 21st March 1808; desiring information re'a ive 

- to Te eber of fears purchase ands sold for, App. p. 133———Another leiten, cnet 28th 

October 1814, ou same subject, App. p. 195—— Another letter, dated 8th April 1817, on 

- same subject, App. p- 1 36——Anóther letter, dated 21pt, March 1821, on same subject, 

' "and on the difference between advertisement for" sale and sale, App. E 137 ——-Anot er 
letter, dated 10 November 1824, o8 same subject, App. p» 139 aid i a 
11th July 1827, on the defective state of the law relating to sales, App. p. 146—- Anot er 
letter, dated 1st June 1831, on same subject, App. E 149mm Daws ot regulatidns respects 

- -ing sales cf land for arrears, App. p.130: ° | HR E NE. 
2oc9212708, Relating to Bengal Upper Provinces.. >- Age 
| a mcd and dicis respecting the saleof landed tenures in the upper pro- 
vinces App. p-150——Extract revenue letter from Bengal dated 17th July 1818, reativa 1 
-- “advertisements aud sales, and aenn App: i 3 det gegen Farther lee, 
i of imma, 1813-14, 8! E » App. p- 95 
SR MN Y 827 ; Jad 36th August 1827,00 same sabject, App. p- 154.——- Another 
letter, dated 7th July 1829, on same subject, App. pe 155 — n 
BE 07707 7 | 5k4 i 
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& Relating to Bengal Upper Provinces—contivued, Ust 


Extract revenue leuer to Bengal, dated ist August 1821, relative to sales, App. P. 151 

— Another letter, dated the 29th September 1824, on same subject, App. pe 153mm 

Another letter dated roth December 1823, on the subject of Regulation X. 1818, App. 

_ pe 153——Anotber letter, dated gth February 1831, App. p. 154———Another letter, dated 
. ast June 1831, App. p. 155- tL ZELDA 

Report from "T, C. Robertson, esq., judge and magistrate, Cawnpore, to Mr. Chief 

Secretary Bayley, dated gth September 1820, App. p. 156—— Minute by James Stuart 

-. esq, dated. sgth September 1820, App. p. 161——— Letier from the Byard of Commis- 
sioners, dated 18th September 1810, reporting on certain cases, App. p. 162—— Letter 

to the Board of Commissioners, dated 16ih October 1810, in answer, App. p. 163—— 

.. Extract letter from Mr. J. Fortescue, the judge and magistrate of Allahabad, to the 

- address of Mr. C. M. Ricketts, the secretary to the Governor-general, dated 1st September 

e 1814, App. p. 169——Enxtract from Mr, Secretary Mackenzie's memorandum on the 

- settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, App. p, 165. oil 

: 4. Relating to Special Commission for redress of Grievances through Sales. "| 

Papers relating to the special commission to remedy improper sale of tenures in the 
Upper Provinces, App. p. 156———Resolution dated 97th February 1821, giving instruc- 
tion to commissioners appointed under Regulation I, 1821, App. p. 167. » 

Notes on the proceedings of the government of Bengal, respecting the enactment of 
Regulation I. 1821, appointing special commissions in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces 
for the redress of grievances caused by the illegal and wrongful transfer of lands by 
public sale for recovery of the land revenue, App. p. 178. uu t. 

. . Extract revenue letter from Bengal, dated to August 1821, relative to the appointment 
of the commission, App. p. 170———Another letter, dated goth July 1823, on the opera- ` 
tions of the commission, App. p. 171--—Another letter, dated gist May 1827, on the 
same subject, App. p. 172—-— Extract revenue letter to Bengal, dated 2d January 1829, 

` vm the appointment and operations of the special commission, App. p. 193. °° ~ 

i» See also Settlements. Villages. . ) 
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` I. Adulteration thereof. SENE 
ll. Agency. 
ML Bengal. MM es s 03 
IV. Ceylon. ` = a Un to tt 
+ V, Consumption thereof. B UU. 
2 VI. Coromandel. >- + boc 
MEME VIN. English. © 70. | BENE . 
. 1. Manufacture of ` et 
2. Exportation of, 
3. Freight of. . . 
' 4. Import of into India. Dl RC 
VIII. Export and Import thereof. 
1X, Free Trade therein. ! EM : 
X. Manufacture thereof. . D os eost 
XL. Price thereof. MM a $09 ci d 
XIE Qualities thereof. © =.. oae a a d 
XHL. Revenue therefrom. - BEEN M 
l Generally, — —— E ' MEL 
2, Papers laid before the Committee. 
i. Generally. . 
ji. Bengal. 
. iii, Bombay. . 
XIV. Sale thereof. EE 
XV. Smuggling thereof. "tst 
I. Adulteration thereof. . n vos i L 
Adulteration of salt by dealers, Mackenzie, 1003, 1140; Hill 1359, 1360—— Not much 
complaint of adulteration in Vizagapatam, Alexander 1642-— adulteration takes place 
a'tet it is cleared from the Company's goolahs, Bayley 1650, 1651; Lewin 2833. .— 
Y. Agency. : i m "Uo 
Six manufacturing agencies, Stark 202-—-Their establishments, Stark 203-208—— 

Number and names of salt agencies in Bengal, Mackenzie 977—— Reduction of commis- 

sion of sult agents at Bengal, Tucker 813—— Disadvantages attending private agency for 

the manufacture of salt, Tucker 828—— Extension. of Government agencies along the 

whole line applicable to the manufacture, Mackenzie, 1150, 1151.7. 7 


and PE E 
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Salt —continued. 


~ the supply from Calcutta, Tucker 554. ` 


2 "enforced than under the Dutch Government, Culebrouke 2825 
. up the monopoly and introduce a better mode of collecting the revenve, Culehrooke 2876 


INI. Bengal. x 


Names of the rincipal salt manufactories in the Bengal provi 
pufa engal provinces, Tucker 506 ——- 
Method adopted U the Company for obtaining the salt, cher 507, ode Number of 
salt agents, and amount of their commissions, Tucker 512-510—— Extent of limits of 


ae IV. Ceylon. a j 


- Salt produced in tbe northern parts of Ceylon might be made a profitable export to 
Bengal; reasons for thinking it was once supplicd therefrom, Colebrooke 2866-2868-—— 
Comparison between that and Coromandel salt, Colebrooke 2869-2871-——At how much 


‘Jess price salt could he exported’ from Ceylon than the coast, Colebrovke 2872——- Ports 


from which it may be exported, Colebrooke 2873-—— Obstructious thereto arise with the 


` Bengal Government, Colebrooke 2874." 


K NS 5 5 iR i. è ' i 
Supply of salt 10 the inhabitants of Ceylon is a Government monopoly more strictly 
Advantageous to give 


— Footing upon which the salt monopoly stands in Ceylon, Colebrooke 2878——1f ex- 


^. port trade allowed salt should be exported from Ceylon duty trec, Colebrooke 288072883. 


"UN, Consumption thereof. / eT whe mha j ‘ 

Estimated consumption of salt in Bengal, and manner in which the salt tax prevents 
consumption, Tucker 826— —How far natives would cousume more salt if cheaper, 
Mackenzie 1013~---Conaumption would increase to the extent duty reduced, Hil 1371 
——Nalt not used for agricultural purposes or for salting provisions, Hill 1373. i 

Price of salt in the districts of Vizagapatam does not much affect the consumption, 


Alexander 1657-1640—— If the price decreased, the consumption in the territories sup- 


plied by the Bengal market, would increase, Bayley, 1647+1649-—Malabar is supplied 


with salt entirely by Bombay, Lewin 2824—— Proposition for increasing the consump- 


^ tion and supply of salt, Mackenzie, p.311... 


VI, Coromandel. . 


Advantages to be derived from the importation of Coromandel salt instead of the 
manufacture of Bengal salt, Tucker 524, 525, 538-541, 607—— Importation hy pennit, 
and nature thereof, Zucker 528-530-—-lt can always be imported at a lower rate than 
manufactured: at Bengal, Tucker 531—— Difference in the quality of Bengal and Coro- 
mandel salt, Tucker 532-——Coromandel salt is not refined, but is adulterated before it 
reaches the cousumer, Tucker 533-535. * 


Increase in the importation of coast salt into Bengal froin rise in the price, Tucker 813 
—— Objection to the entire substitution of Coromandel salt for that of Bengal manu- 
facture, Tucker 813——Duty paid on importation of coast salt,’ Tucker 819, 820-— 
Manufacture of Coromandel salt, and manner of its supply from Madras to Bengal, 


. Mackenzie 1016, 1017———In the event of establishing an excise duty, it would be an 


advantage to charge the duty on Coromandel salt to Madras, Muckenzie 1029—— Home 
authorities generally favourable to a large and regular supply of: salt from the coust, 
Mackenzie 1141—— Manufacture of coast salt admits of increase, Hill 1334-1336. 


Amount of present supply to Bengal, Hill 1337, 1351; 1352——Description of ships 
that convey the salt to Bengal, Hill 1338, 1339—--—And of those which convey it from 
Madras to Bombay, Hill 1340——Salt sometimes taken in ballast from Madras to 
Beppal, Hilt 1941-——Extent of district on the coast for the manufacture of salt, and 
simple process of manufacture, Hill 1343, 13447 Other sources of supply within the 
Madras territories besides the western coast, Hill 1374-—— low far the consumption of 
Coromandel salt has increased, Bayley 1675-1680. 

; u i 


VIL. English. ' | i : 
1. Manufacture of. . TP 
is ma d from brine springs, Reid 622——Counties which supply the home 
iiie a eae bree in te. red we districts of England i nexhaustible, Reid 635 
Difference in the manufacture for different markets, Reid 639, 640—— Process of 
manufacture for exportation, Reid 641, 642 -No animal matter used to purify salt, 
Reid 643-645 £48, 650——-Excise regulations in England, Reid £98-700— ethod 
of refining salt in England would prevent Hindoos usiug it for fear of contamination, 
a a x a . n 


Tucker 815, 816. °° 


2. Exportation thereof, — - 
] E 3 tur 

d at Liverpool last year, Reid 621, 633, 647-540—— 10 wha 
i id 6 "rea Im de in thc exportation of 

t alt exported, Reid 624-632 — Increuse might he mia i à 

sahi wiihout iner aang Ve price, Reid 636-638-—Cost of rock salt prevents [n a 
portation, Reid 646, 651— —Salt not liable to damage from a long voyage, hea 604 


—l 
335-1. 51 : 


Quantity of salt shippe 
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VII, English —continued. n 

Is shipped in bulk, Reid 665—— Salt imported from England into Scotland and Ireland, 
Red 697. Plo. . 

3. Freight thereof: : : & ^g : 

Benefit of salt as a freight to India, Reid 654-658, 707-714-——Rate of freight of salt 

to different parts of America, Reid 661-663 Diference in the rate of freight of salt to 
New South Wales from London and Liverpool, Reid 666, 667. s 


4. Import of, into India: : 

Examination upon the importation of English salt, and prejudice of the natives against 
its use, Tucker 573-578, 602-000——-Objections to the supply of sait from England to 
India, Tucher 813———Benetits of British salt being admitted into India, Reid 652 
Caiculation of the sale price of British salt at Calcutta, Reid 653 Dithculties at pres 
sent in the wav of importing British salt to India, Reid 678-680, 692. . , 

Tf importation of British salt allowed, it would go further into the interior than the 
Company's salt has done, Reid 692——— Private individuals manufacturing salt could 
supply the consumer cheaper and with a better article, Reid 706—— English salt allowed 
to be imported into Bombay at moderate duty, Tucker 813—— More labour and capital 
would be emploved by supplying anv increaased demand for salt from local sources than 
from England, Tucker 827 Importation from Liverpool would interfere with the 
toasting-trade from Madras to Calcutta, Tucker 828—— How far English salt might be 


imported under a customs duty, Mackenzie 1030. 

Small importatious from England in consequence of the high duty, Mackenzie 1031 
—— Reasons for prohibitory regalations against imports from this country, Mackenzie 
1633—— No difficulty in private merchants trading in salt to India, if duty on inporta- 
tion reduced, Mackenzie 1034——-Manner in which an experiment might be tried of 
allowing salt to be exported to Bengal from Liverpool, upon a similar system as that 
upon importation from Madras to Bengal, Mackenzie 1120-1128———Worth trying the 
experiment whether a supply from England, or manufacture by Englishmen, could be 
obtained cheaper and better than the native Bengal manufacture, Mackenzie 1138, 113 
Fes difficulty in collecting an excise revenue upon salt imported from England, 

ill 1561. 


VIII. Export and Import thereof: 

It comes from Malabar or the Coromandel coast, Sari 382, 383——Principal export 
of salt from Madras is to Bengal, Stark-384———-Quantity imported from Madras, Tucker 
536, 537-——Comnparison of distances of the transport of salt from Bengal and the west- 
ward, Tucker 561-564—— From what places salt imported, Tucker 582-584—— Duty 
paid on importation, Tucker 813—— On what the cost of conveyance into the interior 
depends, Reid 690--—At what point of the river the western salt competes with that 
from Calcutta, Reid 601. : i Ven HARI 

Reason fur the payment of tribute to the French and Danes to prevent their. import- 
ing salt into certain ports, Tucker 813, 814—— Duty at which foreign sult allowed to be 
imported into Bengal, Tucker 817, 818, Bayley 1660-1674, Mackenzie, p.206—— Descrip- 
tion of ships that convey the salt to Bengal, Hill 1335, 1339—-—4Aud of those which 
convey it from Madras to Bombay, Hill 1340——-Salt sometimes taken in balast from 
Madras to Bengal, Hill 1341 Amount of export of salt from Madras to Bengal, Hill 
1337, 1351, 1352——-Salt produced in the northern parts of Ceylon might be made 
a profitable export to Bengal; reasons for thinking it was ence supplied therefrom, 
Colehruvke 2800-2868 Western salt prohibited from Behar and Bengal, Mackenzie 
2955, 2955. i 

IX. Free Trude therein : P 

Observations relative thereto, Rep. p. 6o Objections in the way of free trade in 
salt, Mackenzie 1129, 1130—-Necessty for atiending to cheapness and goodness of 
supply, Mackenzie 1131-1134——How far permitting a free import would be a breach 
of government engagements with the merchants, Mackenzie 1135, 1138—— Government 
could not uy the experiment without immediate loss, Mackenzie e 1138 —— Ditticul- 
ues in the way of free manufacture under excise regulations, Mackenzie 1153, 1154, 
2074-2976. 

How far large capitalists would supersede government in making advances, and those 
receiving advances would clude the vigilance of officers, Mackenzie 1155-1158 —— 
Difficulty of confining free manufacturers to fixed spots, Mackenzie 1159-1102——Terms 
on which Mr. Prinsep was allowed 10 undertake a private manufacture, and reasons fur 
the failure of bis experiment, Mackenzie 1167, 1168—— Disadvantages of licenses and 
private manufacture, instead of the present monopoly, Hill 1362, 1363-——1t the Govern- 
went no loser in point of revenue, it would be advantageous that the trading in salt 
-houid be lett to private merchants, Bayley 1667—— Whether possible to putdown the 
manutacture of salt in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, if free nnportation into Bengal 
allow eu, afackenzie 2070-2073———From whence Bengal would be supplied in the ab- 


sence ol all regulation-, Mill 2958, 2699. . 
lxaininauon upon the duty on salt under a free trade; puce thereof compared with 
the present monopoly, and its cffcct upon the revenue, Mackenzie 2977-2994——— Exami- 
nation 
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Salt—continued. . ae 
IX. Free Trade therein—continued. 2s nx 


“nation upon the purchase of salt by Government if free importation allowed, Mackenzie 

2987-2090—— menner in which Government should purchase salt by tender, in the ^ 

event of a free trade, Mill 3001-3007 Disadvantage of a free importation under 

> a Frad duty, and advantages of public sales, Aill S008 —— Comparison of the advan- 

7 tages between the present system and the free manufacture and importation of salt, Mill, 

p- 27g Advantage of leaving the market to be supplied by individuals, subject to the 
payment of a fixed tax, Mackenzie, p. 311. 


: X. Manufacture thereof: - d : à 
«How manufacture conducted, Stark 130, 131 Manufactured at Cattack and the 
~ mouths of the Ganges, Stark 201 Amount of population employed, Stark 207-209 
Contracts and delivery, Stark 210, 211, Mackenzie 92——- Diflerence in the manu- 
facture and quality of salts, Stark 217-219—— Difference between the Madras and 
Bengal system, Stark 385——— System of manufacture, and population employed, Stark 
` 386-388——- Causes of the scanty supply iu the district of Ranghur and Singbuon, 
Tucker 560, 570 No hardship to the people from want of supply of salt, Hill 1371. 
: Allowance. to zemindars for janda taken by government for the salt manufacture, 
© Mackenzie 990, 991-——How far profits of contractors are received by them without de- 
'. doction, Mackenzie 993~997—~~Agents are not contractors, but native officers make 
money illicitly, Mackenzie 998 vustrüction of salt warehouses, Mackenzie 1004 —— 
With sufficient price the manufacture of salt may be carried on to any extent; names 
*: of places applicable thereto, Mackenzie 1148, 1149, 1152--— Reason for the demund ex- 
* ceeditig the supply of salt, Mackenzie 1169, 1170. 
< Stock kept iu hand by government to guard against contingencies of seasons, 
Mackenzie 1171—— Difference. in government superintendence of sait in Bengal and 
>) Madras, Hill 1345-1347——- Manufacture has extended with increased population, [Hil 
173354, 1355——lt is manufactured in Canara by solar evaporation, Lewin 9824—— Also ia 
+. the Madras territories, Hill, p. 323—— Which is prohibited in Malabar, though done 


illicidly, Lewin 2825, 2826—— Local manufacture and consumption of salt, Mackenzie. 
« 9961~2964-—-—Manufacture of salt in Bellary and Cuddapab, and qualities thereof, 
` Dalzell, p. 327. - 
See sna St. Malabur. Molungees. 
. XI. Prive thereof: VOTE : i 2 
Price at which salt sold at the Company's sales, Rep. p. 69-— Principle on which 
tha contract price is regulated, Tucker 509-511—— Dilference ta price between Coro- 
. mandel and Bengal salt, Tucker 529, 52;—— Rate of price, Tucker 519— Variation in 
. theselling price, Tucker 540-549——-Differeuce between the Company's selling. price 
and that at which the consumer buys, Tucker 550-553—— Doubtful whether salt could 
be produced cheaper by private agency than that of the Company, Tucker 567, 568—— 
Comparison of cost in the manufacture of salt in India and Cheshire, Reid 668-670. 
..' Cost price of Coromandel salt, Reid 671-673—— Dissent to an alteration by the 
. Board ot Control to a proposed despatch of the Court respecting fixing the price of salt, 
Tucker 850—— Difference in the cost of production in the different agencies, Mac kemie 
978— —lteason for the Company contracting for salt in an agency where the cost is 
higher than in others, Mackenzie 079-981, 1163, 1164m Piice of salı when delivered 
À and deposited in the Company's. warehouses, Mackenzie 1001, 1002——Average prices 
- at sales, Mackenzie 1005-1013, Difficulty of getting at the difference of price paid by 
the public and the Company from the adulteration aller leaving the Company s ware- 
houses, Mackenzie M cM ial is of prices of Coromandel and Bengal salt, 
ckenzie 1018-1020, Bayley 1675-1680. : 
ee i ihe price of retin. the last go years, Mackenzie 1142, Disc what 
attributed, Mackenzie 1444, 1445—— Advances by government, through co ectors, to 
the salt manufacturers, Hil 1348, 1949—— Manufacture conducted atn eont rice, 
Hill 1350-——Upon what priaciple the government price fixed, Hill 1364-1956-——— 
l Examination upon duty and price, and whether private, manufacture iius redace ie 
rice to the consumer, Hill 1367-1370—— Monopoly price has not been kept steady by 
pee t, Hill 1372——-How fur snlt cheaper at Travancore than in the Madras 
sedate Mi 503 15t0--— Company's monopoly rzises the price of salt, Bayley 


e 


s at which government purchase it, Lewin 2827, 2828—— Price e uh ae 
hanced before it comes to the consumer, Lewin 2832—— Augm nuuion of the den 
i bris of salt felt in the usual way of deteriorating edes ot the pan Lewin 283 
ji atural pric alt aud tbat at which it 15 suid to cousumers, 
ANS euce between the natural price of salt an í IE Sun 
'€ muss 2879— Opinion that the high price of salt 1n the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
: dida ey ; 5 
inot a mauer of complaint, Mackenzie 2954—- Price of sait pire from Cor 
del to" Madras, freight aud duty thereon, PER ae The nay 
S supply er fr t than they do at present, 3000 —— 
their supply cheaper from the coas l Lr 
price off sat at Madras raiscd in 1828 to its old price, Mill, y. 276. 


Manner in which reduction of price is equally altainable under d sy-te 


as under free trade, Mill, p. 
can afford to pay, consequen 
755-11 
Li 


in of monopoly 

279-——Price of salt in Behar higher than poorer Ende 

ti j i scription ; manuer in which A 
introduction of ‘a bad descripuon ; ! 
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Salt —continued. 
XI. Price thereof —continued. - . 
larger quaniity of salt might be manufactured along the coast, which would reduce the 
price, and by increasing the consumption benefit the revenue, Fleming, p. 286— — Mono- 
poly places the article in point of price beyond the reach of many, Fortescue, p. go—— 
Cause of the increase in the price of salt since 1813, Mackenzie, p. 297——- Higher price 
aid for salt than would re-imburse individuals under a plan of perfect fieedom, 
Machenzie p- 599—— Monopoly price of salt at Madras, aud sale price at Cuddapah, 
Dalzeil, p. 327+ ; » 
XIL Qualities thereof: . . 
Qualities of different salis, Stark 217-210, Reid 674, 675 Malwa sak inferior to 
Bengal, Tucker 555, 536——Conparison of qualities of Coromandel and Bengal salt, 
Mackenzie 1018-1020—— Of Coromandel and Ceylon salt, Colebrooke 2869-2871—— 
Means of ascertaining the qualities of salt impotted and that manufactured in the Bengal 
territories, Mackenzie 1191--1134———Observation upon the purity of Bengal sait, and on 
the mctbod of its manutactare, Mackenzie, p. 310. 


XHI. Revenue therefrom: 
1. Generally: : ; 

Revenue therefrom in Bengal, Rep. p. 69, Stark 129,212-214— —Nature thereof, and 
how manufacture conducted, Stark 130, 131—— Salt monopoly extends only to districts 
permanently settled, Stark 200—— Salt tax at Madras is a fixed tax; method of levying 
ut, Stark 376, 380—— Monopoly has increased, Stark 381 Supply of salt to Bombay, 
and tax thereon, Stark 480-485 Collection of the salt duty, Stark 486-490—— Duty 
is imposed at Fort St. George before it comes to Bengal, Tucker 528—— Duties charged 
on salt from the westward, Tucker 558, 559, 565, 560. ` e 

Duties and regulations for the import of salt into Bengal, Tucker 579-581, 813, 817, 
818—— System of excise that is pursued at Bombay, Tucker 612-614—— Duties upon 
importation into India of British and Coromandel salt, Reid 676, 677—— Advantage of 
the Bengal method of collecting the revenue on salt over the Bombay, Tucker 8531 —— 
Manner in which duty on salt might be collected to improve on the present system, 
Mackenzie 1035—— Profit derived by the Company from their salt monopoly in Travan- 
core, Munro 1503-1 510-—— Revenue collected upon the establishment of the salt mono- 
poly in Vizagapatam was not the subject of complaint, Alexander 1633-1636—— Supply 
might be increased without ultimate loss to the revenue, Bayley 1052, 1653, 1666—— 
Collection of the revenue upon salt cannot be put upon a better footing, Alelville 2476~ 
2478. 

Other methods of collecting revenue besides the present monopoly, Rep. p.69 
Examination on the introduction of the English excise regulations on salt manufac- 
tured by merchants in Bengal, instead of the present monopoly regulations, Tucker 585~ 
598, Co8-611—— How fur it would cause a larger supply at a lower price, Tucker 509— 
601 Facility for levving an excise duly on salt in India, Reid 693-606. Method 
of charging duties in England, and how lar they might be applied to India, Reid zoi- 
zos—— Calevlations of duty upon salt in India upon thé quantity sold, Reid 707—— 
Profit from salt in Bengal has always been considered au item of public revenue, 
Mackenzie 073. ; : ` ; 
` Gross and net amount of salt revenue in Bengal yp to the period of the latest accounts, 
Mackenzie 974-976-——Dificulty of collecting a duty on salt in Bengal similar to 
excise duty here, Mackenzie 1021-1023—— How far experiment of an excise duty might 
be safely tried, Mackenzie 11290———Foreigu salt could not be admitted into India with 
a custom duty payable to the Company without a change io the system, Bayley 1654, 
1655——Objection to an excise system in India, Bayley 1656, Mill 3010-3014—— 
Wheiler the establishment must be increased ouder an excise system, Bayley 1655, 
1658—— Whether any advantages would result from the change, Bayley 1659. f 

It would break duwn any sub-mouopoly arising from the size of lots at sales, Bayley 
1665——If found expedient to levy an excise doty insteud of the: present monopoly, 
with whom the orders would in the first instance originate, Bayley 1681, 1682—— 
Advaniage of allowing the manufacture under an excese duty, or importation under 
a customs duty, instead of the present monopoly, Lewin 2830, 2840— —Anoupt of duty 
on western salt, Mackenzie 2957, 2958———From whence the Lower Provinces would 
derive their supply if there were no regulations or doties, Mackenzie 2050, 2560——— 
Extract from regulations as to the period of paying duty on salt imported, and of sale 
in case uf default, Mackenzie 2985, 2086 No substitute for the lax on salt that 
would be so litile onerous to the people as the present, Mill 3009. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee : 
i, Generally : 

Considerable increase of receipt from the salt monopoly at Bengal, Mill, p. 276, 
Mackenzie, p. 207 Regulations relative to transit duties on salt used in Benares and 
the more weatern paris Mackenzie, p. 295——Cause of increase of revenue in the 
Salt department, Mackenzie, p. 304 Sufficient economy would not be gained under 
an excise syeicin to act materially in favour of the consumer, Mackenzie, p. 300——— 

Same 
i 
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XUI, Revenue therefrom—continued. 


Same amount of revenue could not be raised from salt i ic 
r 0 any manner bearing less heavi! 

P 333, wage p.327 Salt reveaue of aot ucl portance a 

ide 5 ei sn effects thereof are small ; dicun of raising a duty thereon, 


` Explanation of the system of raising a revenue from salt, a effec i 
monopoly of the manufacture and Grat sale of the article by a p 
the agricultural and general commerce of the country, upon the personal interests of the 
people, and upon the Governwent revenue, as contrasted with the probuble effects of 
any alteration in the system of managing this branch of the revenue which may be 
suggested, Mill, p.278, Fortescue, p. ego, Mackenzie, p. 309, Hill, p. 323, Dalzell Un 
Elphinstone, p. 584———Answers of Rammohun Roy to queries ou the ‘salt ob poly. 
App. p. 685—— Letter from the Bengal Government, dated 2d April 1832 enclosing 
report of the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, ou the existing mode of managing 
the salt revenue, App. p. 687-—— Report from the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, to 
the Hon. Sir C. T. Metcalfe, bart., Vice-president in Council, dated 26th January 1832 
App. p. 687. j 

ii. Bengal : 
i Statement of the gross receipts, charges and: net receipts of the salt revenue at 
Bengal, 1811-12 to 1830-31, Mackenzie, p. 320, 321———Statement of the net revenue 
derived from the sale of salt in the Western Provinces, under Regulation XVI. of 1829, 
up to tbe latest period, App. p. 685. i - 


rem 


z o odii Bombay: , " ; 
Statement of the net revenue derived from salt at the Presidency of Bombay, 1814-15 
. to 1829-30, App. p.665. : . : 
: XIV. Sale thereof: RE: MAN 
"Method of sale by the Company, Rep. p. 69, Tucker 542-546) 548, Lewin 2829-2031 
——At what periods Goverqment sales of salt take place, Reid 089, Mackenzie 1005- 
1013——~Manner in which the Company determine the quantity of sult to be brought to 
sale in each year, Mackenzie 2949-2953, Mill 2094——Size of lote in which salt sold, 
and regulations as to clearance, Tucker 813, Mackenzie 1005-1013, 2947-2953) Bayley 
1669-1665, Lewin 2829-2831—— Whether any objection 10 selling in Ne quanti- 
ties, Mackenzie 2947, 2948—— Sales are sufficiently frequent, aud eize of lota not too 
large, Mill 2903——No sub-monopoly in the purchase of salt, Hill 1456-1258, Muc- 
kenzie 2938, Mill 2991, 2995-2997 Size of lots of salt at sales limited, thereby 
'creating a sub-monopoly, Bayley 1660-1665—— Failure of attempt by an individual to 


establish a monopoly, and his application to, Government for assistance, Mackenzie 
2943, 29447 : Mr i 
. Advantage of the Company opening its goolahs to all purchasers at a fixed rate, a3 
adopted at Madras, and in the manufacturing districts of Bengal, Bayley 1667, 1608—— 
Salt must be purchased in the first instance of the Company, Lewin 2843, 2844—— 
Profits of purchasers from Government not reater than in open trades in Bengal, Mac- 
Kenzie 2939, Mill 2095-2997 Number of persons purchasing salt at Government sales, 
Mackenzie 2939-2943, , Mull. 2091—  Customary. buyers have not latterly been accu- 
mulating money, except, those engaged in smuggling, which has been put astop to, Mace 
kenzie 2045, 2040. 4. i so e te : 
Ese didons apo the different modes of sale of salt at Bengal and Madras, and also 
^ on the coast, and as to the sub-monopoly of great capitalists, Mill, p.279— Community 
have not suffered from a sub-monopoly of the salt merchants ; diversity of interest among 
them, Mackenzie, p. 3190—— Account of the quantity of sult sold ; the gross proceeds ` net 
profit, and average of net profit, 1803-4 to 1826-27, io the territories under the Benga 
Government subject to the salt monpoly, App. p. 684. M 


"XV. Smuggling thereof: 2 
. Difficulty. in Beet smuggling from the Western Provinces, Tucher 557— 
Balkiness of salt renders it difficult to smoggle, but not impracticable, ucker 500 
Extent to which smuggling exists, Tucker 571, 572 829, 830, Mosa 999, 1000; 
‘Alexander 1641——- Prevention of smuggling could not be so epe el a e 
system as under tbe present, Mackenzie 1024-1026—~Smuggling t erue 
merly in consequence of stricter regulations, Mackenzie 1140, Late ici os 
ture carrie’ on from the enormous price of salt, notwithstanding the heavy punis > 
Lewin 2834-5926. 
Smuggling, under the present sy 
lowest terms ; increase that would take p 


stem of Government monopoly, is reduced to its 
lace under free manulacture 5 difficulties ani 


expense in the way of overenming such increase, end whether they Kaula ene 
lanced by reduced price, Mill, p. 279—— Consolidat:on of laws in the fa t depa $ " 
with additional rules that bave been made to prevent eit traflic, Mackenzie, P- 3 3- 
, See also Cuttack. : n ; 


Salt Manufacturers. ` See Melungees. Salt 
735—Ul. 513 


i SAL SEQ” THIEL Revenue; 
pna c f 


Sait, Opium and Customs Board. Establishment of a separate Beard of Salt, Opium and 
Customs in 1819, by which the Board of Revenue was relieved of a portion of ilie busi- 
ness with which it was overloaded, Mill, p. 276. é . 

Sultpetre. Revenue from saltpetre io Tirhoot, Stark 274~276— Greater revcnue realized 
in Behar on the produce of salipetre which had nut been included in’ the’ permanent 
settlement, aud had been collected separately by the former government, being a tax on 
the article produced rather thaa on the laud, Fleming, p. 283. 

Sancaraya, B. Translation of answers to the questions enclosed ia Mr. Secretary Hill's 
letter to the Board of Revenue, dated 2d August 1814, by D. Sancaraya, lute sheristadar 
to the collector of Madras, App. p. 397. ] 


Sarum District. See Opium, HI 


Scuder Warred. The sauder warred, or certain exactions on villages, hate been so regu- 
lated as to cover only the village expenses; Colonel Briggs, in Malwa, abolished the 
sauder warred puttee, and defrayed the village expenses, which he limited to four per 
cent. o2 the gross jumma, from the government revenue, Mil, p.275. > $ 


Saugur, Isiand of. Establishment of a company of Europeans for clearing the island of 
Saugur, and success of the undertaking, Bracken 3064-3068-— — Increase in the number 
of inhabitants thereon, Bracken 3068 Terms on which the Europeans and Natives 
live together, Bracken 3060—— Under. what judicature, Bracken 3070 Method of 
approach and boundaries, Bracken 3071 Island of. Saugur a proof that improvement 
in [ncia woald have exiended and revenue increased, if capital allowed ta go iuto other 
hands, Bracken 3072, 3073—— Persons employing their capital in clearing Saugur 
would have preferred expending it on land already cultivated, Bracken 3074——Condi- 
tion of the ryots cultivating the island, Bracken 3075, 2076—— Other lands held by 
Europeans, Bracken 3077. : 

See also Jungle. 


Saugur and Nerbudda Territories, Letter from T. H, Maddock, esq. agent to tbe Governor- 
general in the Sangur and Nerbudda territories, to George Swintou, esq. chief secretary 
to government of Fort William, on the subject of fine on the renewzl of grants alienaung 
land revenue, App. p. 545. 

SAYER DUTIES: 

I.—Generaily. 

1L.—-Papers laid before the Committee. 
1. Generilly. i : : B 
2. D'enzal. i ; . 
3. Bombay. 


1.—Generally : 
Desciiptiun of sayer and abkaree duties, and how far they have been abolished or 
retained, Rep. p. 73—— Particulars thereof, Stark 134-136, 273, 274, Mackenzie 942- 
055 Increase or decrease of the saver town duties, Stark 277-280 Average 
amount of the sayer tax, and what is included under the name, Sykes 2125, 2196—— 
How far the saver tax existed under the native government, Sykes 2127-2129——-How 
far sayer taxes objectionable; shop-tax suitable, amount thereof, Sykes 2130-2133 
Aunount of sayer does not prevent persons of small capital from engaging in business, 
Sykes 2134—— Collection thereof, and how far imposition therein, Sykes 2135-2137. 


IL— Papers laid before the Committee: 
1. Generally: 
Sayer duties in the newly-acquired territories generally abolished or commuter for 
transit duties levied on certain enumerated articles, under rules corresponding with those 


that prevail in the older possessions, Mackenzie, p. 297 —— Cause of increase in the sayer 
duties, Mackenzie, p. 304. 


2. Bengal: 
Statement of the gross receipts, charges and net receipts of the sayer duties at Bengal, 
1811-12 to 1830-31, Mackenzie, p. 329, 321. 
3. Bombay: 
Statement of the revenue derived from sayer and abkaree duties, under the 'resi- 
dency of Bombay, 1814-15 to 1829-30, App. p. 606. 
See also Abkaree, — Itevenue. 


Sea Customs. See Customs, Revenue. Transit Duties. 


eae 3 ite <i 

Security, Expediency of Europeans settling in India giving security, and to what extent, 
Sullican gi, 105— Security given at the Presidencies would tend to prevent differences 
with the ryots, and strengilien the power of the local magistrate, Sullivan 95, 96. 

Sevarwpore. Number of begahs ia cultivation ; amount of jumma assessed and realized ; 
extent of waste land and that fit for coltivation, App. p. 68 Notes on the claim of 


Such Culien, on account of cancelling his contract for the revenue of certain lands in 
Scharunpore, App. p. 201. . 


Sevinnanalam. 
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Scringapatam, Certain districts transferred to the Company after the fall of Scringapatam 
_ in 1799, and system of revenue seulement adopted therein, Campbell, App. P3. 


Seron. See Pilgrim Tares. 


SETTLEMENTS : 


, society and condition of the country, Christian, p. 292 


(PÉ 


1. Generally. 


2. fn the Upper Proviaces. 
83. Madrus, 


1. Generally: f i ; : 

Beneficial effects of allowing a gradual redemption of land rents instead of any set- 
tleient whatever, Colebrooke 2891—- Diversity of opinion as to the most eligible inode 
of making setilements ; whether or not the zemindarry, village or ryotwarry plan be the 
most preferable; much must depend with reference to their adpotion on the state: of 
n o Manner in which scttlemeota. 
have been founded in ignorance and incorrect information, AMuckenzie, p. 208 Sug- 
gestions upon the best method of obtaining correct information for the formation of 
settlements, Mackenzie, p. 299. 

Necessity for an estimate of the gross and net produce óf farms, grounded on a state 
‘ment of the average of gross produce which may be expected one ycar with another, 
Mackenzie, p. 302-—~Form of such an estimate, Mackenzie, P» 315-313—— Incrensed 
cultivation in districts subject to temporary settlement, and whether temporary settle- 
ments more advantageous than permanent settlements, Mackenzie, p. 304— O bservatious 
showing the necessity of fixed settlements by engagement; their several kinds; criterion 
by which they should be formed, illustrated by reference to what has occurred, App. 
Discussion upon the periods of settlements, App. p. 75. ` 


H 


2. In the Upper Provinces: . . 

Extract from the Report of the Board of Commissioners.in the Ceded nud Conquered 
Provinces, dated 13th April 1808, App. p. 205—— Minute by the Governor-general, 
dated 31st December i819, on the seulement of the Upper Provinces, App. p. 208— 


. Resolution of Government on the same subject, dated 1st Angust 1822, App. p. 210—— 


Extracts from a Memorandum, dated 19th- October. 1826, by Holt Mackenzie, esq., 
Secretary to Government, explanatory of the settlements elfcoted under Regulation VIL 
of 1822, and of the measures necessary to give better-effect to ils provisions, with Mr. 
Harrington’s notes thereon, App. p. 243. 

Copies of two Minutes of Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the Members of Council in 
Bengal, dated 71h November 1830 and 3d February 1831, respecting the settlement of 
the Western Provinces, App. p. 328-—— Extract revenue letter. frou Beogal, dated goth 
July 1823, on the subject of the settlement of the Upper Provinces, App. p. 241——— 
Letter from the Goveruor-general, dated: 15th, September 1831, with copy letter to the. 
Sudder Board of Revenue on Deputation, dated 7th April 1831, on the subject of the 
settlement and the governor's visit to the Upper Provinces, App. p. 298——— Letters from 
the Board of Revenue on Deputation, dated 251h Mag and 22d July 1831, with copy of 
a letter and its enclosure from the resident and chief commissioner at Delhi, App. p.314 
——Letier from the secretary to the Governor-general, dated 14th June 1831, dpp. 
p. 327. : 

9. Madras: : ` 

Documents respecting revenue settlements, App. p. 398—— Extract. revenue letter to 
Fort St. George, dated 16th December 1812, on the subject of revenue settlements, App, 
p. 598——— Exact revenue létier from Fort St. George, dated 12th August 1814, on the 
subject of revenue settlements, App. p. 4o5——Another letter, dated 2d October 1819, 
App. p. 436——Extact from a Minute of the Board of Revenue, dated gth January 
1818, App, p. 411. : ims . 

See tio nobts. Engagements. Ryols, Ryotwarry Sctélement, Tenures, Village 
Settlement. Semindarry Settlement, ore | 


Shahabad. Report from G. T. Bayley, esq. collector at Shahabad, dated qth March 1825, 


relative to complaints of opium cultivators upon the increase of their renis, App. p. 116. 


Shajehanpore. Number of begabs in cultivation ; amount of jumina assessed ; number of 


begahs fit for cultivation and number waste; amount per cent. of balauce, App. p. 08. 


Shekh Cullen. Notes on the claim of Shekh Cullen, on account of cancelling bis contract 


for the revenue of certain lands in Sebarunpore, App. p. 201. 


Shepherd, Captain John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—-Table showing the importation of 


indian opium into China, 1816 to 1831, 2806, Hl Ro p showing de in 
consumption and value of Indian opium in China, 1816 to 1831, 2 P NAE lity of 
ticity of the above statements, 2002, 2003—— Possibility of ascertaining the unn A 
opium imporied, except the Turkey opium imported by the Aaiericans, y na Makea 
secret of the quantity they import, z904—— Manner m which the sa o op am con 
‘sumed in China is ascertained, 2005 Doubts as to the cxicnt of American conste 


: $ : ; Turkish oni a ith that of Malwa 
ments of Turkish opiam, 2906—— Price of Turkish opium compared S Conenin pian of 


- and Putna, 2967——Metliod. uf payment lor opium, 2908, 2009 Indian 
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Shepherd, Captain John, (Analysis of his Evidence)--continued. 
lodian opium in China likely to increase, 2910—— How far the Chinese government 
will exert themselves to put a stop to smuggling opium, 2011-2913—-——How far opium 
is carried northward by sea, and manner of its conveyance into the interior, 2014, 2915, 

It is not grown in China, 2916—— Variation in the proportion of price at different 

tiods between Patna and Malwa opium, 2917 Relative degrees of strength of the 
diderent kinds of opium, 2918-3020 Unhealthy and demoralizing effects of smoking 
opium, 2021—— Mauner in which the Company's captains trade in opium, 2922——— 
Preference latterly of the Chinese for the Malwa over the Patna opium, 2923, 2024 
Causes which influence the price of opium iu the China market, 2925——Quantities of 
the different descriptions of opium imported into China in 1830, 2926——-How fur vessels 
carry opium to the northern ports of China, 2927. - 


Shop Tax. See Sayer Duties. 
SILK: 


1. Generally. ; 
9. Papers laid before the Committee. 
1. Generally: MIL : 
Means by which silk could be profitably raised in the Dakhun, Sykes 2155-2163—— 
Description of a silk raised from a wild worm found in the Dukhun, which might be cul- 
tivated, Sykes 2164-2169. 2 z . ; : 


2. Papers luid before the Committee : ; 

A selectian of papers showing the'pature of the arrangements now in progress in 
Bombay for providing æ supply of silk, App. p. 667—— Extract public letter to Bombay, 
dated 7th January 1831, relative to the condition, on arrival, of specimens of raw silk 

rovided at Bombay and sent home in 1828, App. p. 667——Extract public letter from 

ombay, dated 10th June 1827, containing information of the transmission to England 
of the silk as an experiment, App. p. 668—— Letter. from secretary of the governor, 
enclosing letter from principal collector in the southern. Mahratia country, with sprei- 
mens of indigo and raw silk manufactured in those districts, App. p. 668 —— Letter trom 
the acting secretary to government to the principal collector at Dharwar, expressing 
satisfaction of the governor at the saccess of the manufactures, App. p. 669. : 

Letter from the acting secretary to government to the acting warehousekecper, with 
directions to lay the specimens before a committee of natives, tu pronounce on their 
quality, and report to government, App. p. 069—— Letter from the acting warehouse- 
keeper, transmitting report of committee, and suggesting the sending samples to Eng- 
land, App. p. 689—— Report of the committee, App. p. 670 Letter from the secre- 
tary of government to the principal collector of Dharwar, to provide samples for Eng- 
land ; also collector's answer, App. p. 670—— Invoice of silk forwarded to Bombay from 
Dharwar, in the principal division of the Carnatic collectorate, App. p. 671———-Letter 
from the secretary of government to the acting warehousekeeper, accompanying the spe- 
cimens, with instructions for their transmission to England, App. y. 671. RS 

Extract letter to Bombay, dated 7th January 1831, on the subject of procuring silk- 
worms' eggs of the European description for transmission to Bombay from Malta and 
St. Helena, App. p. 671 Extract letter to St. Helena, dated 25th August 1830, with 
instructions to forward certain silkworms and mulberry plants to Bombay, App. p. 672 
—— Estrac; lener from the Governor in Council at St. Helena to the Right hon. the 
Earl of Clare, Governor in Council, Bombay, forwarding certain silkworms’ eggs and 
mulberry plants, App. p. 673—— Extract. St. Helena Cowmercial Consultations, dated 
25th April 1831, enclosing letter from Mr. Vallé, respecting the description of silkworms’ 
eggs and mulberry plants; and letier to the captain of the vessel conveying them to 
Bombay. App. 673, 674—— Letter from Mr. Secretary Auber to David Grant, esq, the 
Company's agent at Malta, to obtain a supply of silkworms for Lord Clare, and Mr. 
Grant's answer, App. p. 674—— Extract letter from Bombay, dated 13th August 1831, 
acknowledging receipt of eggs and plants from St. Helena, and by Lord Clare, App. 


75+ . J 

Letter to Bombay, dated 2d November 1831, on the subject of raw silk produced in 
the Deccan from tbe establishment of Mr. Mutti, forwarded to England, App. p. 675 
——-Letter from Sir John Malcolm, e closing the specimens, App. p. 675——- Copy of 
the memorandum of Mr. Mutti, dated at Bombay, 2d December 1830, App. p. 675—— 
Letter from certain silk-brokers on the quality of the silks, App. p. 677—— Observations 
cn the samples of Poona silk obtained by Sir Joho Lubbock, Bart, App. p. 677—— 
Letters from Mr. Mutti to Mr, G. Giborne, collector at Poona, App. p. 678 — 
Extract letter from the Earl of Clare to the secretary to the Court of Directors, 
dated at Bombay the 10th April 1831, App. p. 678——-Observations of Mr. Lewis Doxal, 
sik merchant, and Mr. Richard Durant, silk-broker, upon the quality of the samples of 
Deccan silk transmitted to the Court of Directora by Sir Joho Malcolin ; also upon those 

specimens transmitted by Earl Clare, App. p. 679. : ; 
Application from the government of oubsy to Mr. Barker, the consul-general in 
Egypt, for a supply of Italian silkworms’ eggs and of mulberry uves, App. p. 679-—— 
Letter from Mr. Barker to Peter Auber, esq., dated 2oth December 1831, A p. p. 679 
———Letter from Mr, Secretary Williamson to John Barker, esq., App. p GET SM 
: iom 
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Silk— continued. ` DT AES m die . 
“2 Papers laid before the Committee—continued, - 4 


from Mr. Secretary Norris to J. Barker, esq., A en 

à q. «p. 68o—— Letter. fi Tessrs, 
Romer & Newnham to the Court of Directors, Rio on the ieee opted f 
encouraging the manufacture of silk, App. p. 680—- Extract Minute by the Right hon, 
the Governor, dated 3d August 1831, subscribed by the Board, App. p. 083. ^ 


Silver. See Prices. 


Singboun. See Salt, x. 


Smoking Opium, | Unhealthy and demoralizing effects of smoking opium, Shepherd 2911. 
Smuggling. See Opium, Vil. Salt, xv. _ Spirits. aa U 
Southern India. See Works, Public. - ju M iut Ut 


Spices. In what countries pepper and spices are grown of the finest quality, Munro 1493- 


1502. 


Spirits. "Taxes on spirits, their effect, and amount thereof, Mackenzie 942-95 1—Manner 


Stamp Dories: 


of collecting duty on spirits, and whether capable of increase, Mackenzie 952, 953— 
Government. monopolize the sale of spirits in tbe. Presidencies, Colebrooke 2877 —— 
Regulations made at different. times for adjudication of matters touchiog violations of 
the roles against illicit dealings in spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs, Mackenzie, 
+ 303. Us 1 EX ' 
p See also Rum. 
: 1. Generally, - 
"i 2. Bengal - zou 
: 3, Madras. - : eo . ia 
4.. Bombay... - EE : EUR Ba dese de, : 
1. Generally; |... on . $ 
Stamp tax established in Bengal in 1797; the towns of Madras and Bombay within 


_ the jurisdiction of the Togi Courts are exempted; instruments that are liable to the 
i 


duty, Rep. p. 75-—~-The distribution takes place in the same way as in this country ; 
the use of them is becoming more general and the revenue increasing ; great native 
capitalists pay no other direct impost; are included in this tax, Rep. p. 76—— On what 
the duties are imposed in Madras; revenue from this source is stationary; Report of . 
Judges to Sir Thoinas Munro, that the use of stamped paper had considerably checked 
‘the forgery of deeds and other documents, Rep. p. 76——Stamp-tax established in 
Bombay in 1815, Rep. p. 76. . t f ; 
Revenue therefrom, Stark 133, Mackenzie 956—— lacreasing revenue therefrom, and 


. what is liable to the duty, Stark 295-310, Mackenzie 961~963——Objection to stamps'ou 


law proceedings, Mackenzie 957-—— Difficulty of distinguishing between law and uriscel- 
laneous stamps, Mackenzie 958——-Class of stamps most productive, Mackenzie 959—— 
Not productive of inconventence, Mackenzie 9 How far stamps necessary to the 


' validity of deeds in courte, Mackenzie 964-966. 


^ Nature of law proceedings, the stamp-duly system on which might be changed, Mac- — 


_. kenzie 967, 968-——Regulations I. and X. of 1814 having reference to stamps, Cristian, . 


. 201— Extension of the stamp duties since the year 1814; list of the Regulations ia 


i Sich the details will be found, Mackenzie, p. 295, 296, 303—— Cause of increase in the 


| stamp duties, Mackenzie, p. 304. 


Poy QU D 
4 


9. Bengal: a a ie m TN 
Statement of the gross receipts, charges, and net receipts of she stamp duties at Bengal, 


1811-12 to 1890-31, Mackenzie, p. 320) 32 1——How far advantageous to lower tbe rate 
of stamp duties on transactions of a commercial nature, to obviate evasions by the com- 


“mercial class, App. pegos ge : 
- 3. Madras: : ma 7 E 

. "Modification of certain stamp duties in the Madras territories, and abolition of others, 
"Dalzell, p. 325... ; ze " "ZEE: 


Stark, Hugh, (Analysis of his Evide 


* ^tolis on rivers and canals, 133—— 


4. Bombay: ` 
, Advantages of stam 
ings; stamps may be defended as rega à 
poor; necessity for their being removed from suits under 
pP.333- ae : egies Hae = 
See also Revenue, ML. - ee ee E > 
; nce-)-Land the principal source of revenue in Irae 
i —— Nature of that revenue, and how 
128, 129——[n Bengal the next source is salt, 129 » 
ipadtect ure conducted: 130, 131—— Opium and customs the next'sources, per 
Other sources are stamp duties, abkaree or excise duties, town duties, pilgrim taxes an 
Particulars of the: seyer and transit duties, 134-136 
—-Zemindarry system universa] in: Bengal, 137——— Provinces that are permanent'y 


i t setilement, 1 Periode of 
eid C PN is not under he ja se le aape , 


7 E zm m Rl MES! t ie EC 
duties in transactions between individuals and on law proceed- 
‘regards the rich, but amount to a denial of justice to the 
100 rupees. value, Elphinstone 


o 
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Stark, Hugh. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—continued, . oe u 
engagement with the gemindars, 142, 143-145——-Zemindars arrange with local pro- - 
prietors annually, 144—— Ceded and Conquered Provinces are under that settlement, 147 
——Arrangemeut with respect to the land revenue in the district of Benares, 148—. 
Osteusiole form of assessment, 149-15t——Places in. the Bengal Presidency where the 
ryotwarry system prevails, 152-156——Lands that have fallen to ihe Government under 
instructions for the purchase of zemindarry tights, 158-160 Reasons why the ryotwar 
system cannot be successfully introduced at Bengal, 101——-In Bengal, estates managed 
by Government have always deteriorated in value, 162——-Necessity for sufficient! 
remunerating the Government collectors, and opinion as to the formation of à fand for 
that purpose, 163-169 = . 

Opinion as to the introduction of the. ryotwar system, 170, 171——Method of ' 

. collecting the revenue in the permanent districts, an establishment of the collectors, 
172-177—— Dues of his different officers, 178 — Balances ju the hands of treasurers, 
179—-- Practice of the collector to remain at the head office, 180— Division of the 
collectorate, and abuses from the reduction of the tehsildars or native collectors, 181——— 
Amount of saving from their reduction, 182 Difference in the method of collection 
in the districts not permanently settled, 183——-Collector proceeds through his district 
as occasion requires, leaving his assistant at the head office, 184--— Revenue Boards are 
abolished in the Upper Provinces of Bengal, and the duties pertormed by commissioners, 
185—- Number of natives employed under aa average collectorate, 186-———Nutives are 
a valuable class of officers, 187, 1883———Collection might be improved by the employ- 
ment of a greater number of natives, 189———Average amount of revenue under the 
Presidency of Bengal in the permanently-settled districts, 190—— Sales for recovery of 

arrears have decreased from orders from home authorities not, to sell but in extreme 
cases, 191, 192— 1n permanent districts the revenue ought not to fluctuate, 193——~- 
It is not worse collected at present tban formerly, 194——Amount of revenue in the 
districts not permanently settled, 195——-Increase or decrease uf the revenue. within the 
last few years, 196, 197-——Taxation of waste lands ; sweeping claims of the zemindars, 

“198, 199. ` ` 

Sale monopoly extends only to districts permanently settled, 200— — Manvfactured at 
Cuttack and the mouths of the Gauges, 201—— Six manufacturing agencies, 202——- ' 
Their establishments, 203-206———Àmount of population employed, |. 207-209——— 
Contracts and delivery, 210, 211——-Amount of revenue from the salt mouopoly, 
212-214—— Labour of the molungees is free, 215, 216—-— Difference in the manu- 
facture and quality of salts, 217-219——- Condition of the ryots worse since 1793 from 
the power of the zemindars, 220, 221—— Creation of putneedars or middle-men; evils 
of them, 222-224——-Valuation of lands upon the zemindarry settlement, and frauds 
between the ryots and native collectors, 225-227—— Inference as to the condition of the 
ryots from the increase in the abkaree duties, 228, 229. , ‘ ‘ i ', 

Opium monopoly extends all over Byitish India, 230——-Is grown in, the Behar and 
Benares provinces, 234———System of cultivation, 292-234— Monopoly well enforced, 
235 ompany Lave reduced the price in order to compete with Malwa and Turkey 
opium for the China market, 236——-Amount of the opium revenue, 2538—— Variation 
in the price in the China market from the large importations from Malwa and other 
quarters, 239, 240—— Supply to the China market is increasing, 241—— Value of the 
monopoly, 242, 243——-Quantity of Malwa opium smu gled into China, 244—— 
Increasing growth of opium in the Malwa districts, 245, 246—-—Cost of production of 
Bengal opium, 247-249——Opinion as to obtaining the same amount of revenue without - 
the monopoly, 250, 251——Opinion as to throwing open the trade and charging an 
export duty, 252—— Effect of pursuing a similar system in Bengal to that in the Malwa 
districts, 253~256-——Collection of the poppy juice by the women and children, 257 
—— Payment to the cultivator according to the quantity, 259, 269———- Effect of throwing 
open the trade upon the quality of the opium, 261-264 Collection of opium gutg by 
native princes, 265-267———Opinion as to the practicability of an export custom duty 
on opium, 268——-Small consumption of opium by the natives, 269-272.. 

Nature of sayer duties, 273, 274—— Revenue from saltpetre in Tirhoot, 274-270-——— 
Increase or decrease of the sayer town duties, 277-280———Effect of the abkaree duties, 

and manner of levying them, 281-287 —— Effect of the population upon the increase of 
revenue, 288, 289 Collection of transit . duties, 290-292———British manufactured 
articles are exempt from duty, 293, 294———Increasing revenue from stamps, and what is 
liable to the duty, 295~310--—-Not possible in the permanenily-settled districts to pro. 
tect the people from undue exactions; necessity for a fair and moderate assessment, 
311, 312-— Comparative benefits of the ryotwar system at Madras over the permanent 
settlement in Bengal, 313 Districts in Madras where the permanent settlement pre- 
vails, 314——~Nature of settlements prevailing in districts not permanent, 315-318——— 
Reasons for substitution of the ryotwar system for the village settlement in Coimbatoor 
and the Arcots, 317. . . 
(Second Examination.]—List of collectorates under Bengal Presidency while under ` 
the jurisdiction of the three boards of revenue, and districts now under a general board 
of revenue, 320—— List of districts under Madras Presidency that are under the atrict 
zemindarry settlement, those that ate partly settled with mootahdars and ryots, and those . 
entirely ryotwar, 321——Ryotwar setulement comprehends the greatest surface of terri- 


tory, 


DW " 
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Stark, Hugh, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, f 


tory, 322— Extent of the ryotwar systetn, and beneficial effects of it under a low assesse 
ment, 323-320—— Necessity of abandoning the attempt of. the ryotwar system in the 
: Northern Circars, 327— ÀZemiodarry system in jede the same as at Bengal, 528.— 
Wish of the Court 10 introduce the ryotwar system, and method of making surveys for 
the purpose, 3297333——Necessity of correct survey ; that it does not put too bigh 
a value on the land, 334, 335—— Full revenue usually paid upon the land under i, 336, 
. 937-—- Distinction between lands artificially irrigated aud dry lands prevails more under 
Madras than the other Presidencies, 338——-O pinion as to ryotwar system copferring a 
saleable value on the lands, 339; 340. * AE . 


a Transfer of lands in Madras from the mootahdarry system to the ryotwar, and reasons 
., why the transfer from the aemindarry system at Bengal cannot be effected, 341-343—— - 

' Mootahdarry system of Madras the same as the zeinindarry system at Bengal, 344— 
Districts in which’ both the mootahdarry and ryotwarry systems prevail, 345—lf the - 
wnootahda is a good landlord, charges moderate rents, and promotes irrigation, his pos- 
session will not be distarbed, 346-—~Interest of the government in purchasing the lands, 
and as to their advancing the price by offering to purchase, 347-351——Similar process 
attempted in the peroanently-settled districts at Bengal, 352——lteasons of there being 
greater facilities in Madras for managing in districts in different parte of the collectorate 

than in Bengal, 453-358. | 

Reasons for the zemindatry tenure affording the greatest facility to a European 
purchasing lands, 359—— Europeans can only acquire lands through zemindara, 360-353 
Reasons for estates held kh&s having failed, 363, 364—— Difference in the rights 
of the purchasers under the zemindarry and ryotwarty systems, 365-371——Beoefit of 
ryolwarry system in adjusting individual rights, 972-374——-Subiivision of property is 
the law of India; necessity for attending to it, 3757377——-—Salt-tax at Madras is a fixed 
tax; method of levying it, 379, 380—— Monopoly has increased, 381—— lt comes from 
Malabar or the Coromandel coast, 382, 383-——Principal export of salt from Madras is 
to Bengal, 384——Difterence between the Madras and Bengal system, 38 5——System 
of. manufacture, and population employed, 386-388——Other sources of revenue at 
Madras are the stamps, abkaree, inland and sea customs and town duties, 389. 
Explanation of ne sayer, porpre and „penp duties; Fas TRUE s nd M 

al 90—-— Method of collecting’ pilgrim taxes, and expenses of temples an 
pn ada 402—— Customs. the said “deseription as those at Bengal, 403——Ar 
Bombay the village system prevaila, except in certain districts under the ryotwar system, 
404——~At Bombay the tax is higher than at Madras under the ryotwar system, conse- 
uently the improvement of the country has not been so rapid, 405-407-—— Collection of 
tbe revenue at Bombay, 408-413——In whom tbe property in the land vested a 
` taking possession of the country, 414-416—-lotention of Goverament to proceed with 
Abe introduction of the ryotwar system into other patte of Bombay, pel Rh Arsen LA 
tion of the village setllement, 420-426-—— Deseription of meerassadatt, m how that 
‘tenure corresponds or otherwise with the village settlement, 427-432-———-Com parison 
between the zemindar tenure and that of the meerassadar, 4337443 Question M lo 
the right of the ryot under the zemindarry tenure, Ha Districts in whic m: 
"aneerassadarry settlement prevailr, 448——Goveromeat oo a survey in the 
meerassadarry districte, 449-452-—~Increase or otherwise of the Bombay revenue, 453 

———Government claim waste lands, and let them for cultivation, 454. Au 2 
Increase of cultivation in the Bombay territories, 455-—~Survey stoppes ; ona hie 
revenue of India could not os the dien ipao a d his tenani, 464, 465 
- ` meerassadars, 457-403—- Agreement betwee lars, 466, 467 —— Diticulty 

—— Period of the government settlements with the meerassadars, 460, 407- big 
of acting with. regad to mortgagees in Bombay, 468——Sale of Malni P Mah Én 

Bombay, and bow conveyed through the British territory, 470-473-— gency at A ett 
for restricting the growth of the poppy and manufacture of opium, 474-479 PP'y 


"ef salt to Bombay, aud tax thereon, 480-485—-—-Collectioa of the salt duty, 486—450 


Correspondence of Bombay collectors establishment with those of Madras and 


"Bengal, 491, 492—-—Explanation of sayer, ake Ne and caion enics, hers iid pens 
e h ) i [ Dopolies muo 
T res s, 4937497 — Taxes and monop 
Eola Shree, Lk po ieee of tolls on rivers to cover expense of naviga- 
"tion, 501-503 x 
Statistics, Abstract of 


the statistics of the fout collectarates of the Deccan, 1827~28, App. `. 

_p: 660. . e f : 

Stewart, James, Esq. Minute by James 
special aaner A for inquiring into Luaprope: 

Subdivisions. See Divisions of Land. Land. 


Sub-tenants. See Middlemen. Pottahs. . TUAE 
der I ` Opini j r . ns yegula- 
í lut, Opinion of the judges thereof upon Mr, Harring : 
Ur on ir. sim decisioni as to the right of the ryots, App. p. 123, 195. 
Sugar. Cultivation of sugar carried on entirely by natives, ene LL Vei. : 
proces by which the cultivation carried on by them, end failure o ped 
Post. 5m2 M 


| t si . dated 29 September 1820, relative to 
decree er sales in the Upper Provinces, App. p. 161. 


$20 SUG |. SUL ` [nr. Revenue; 
sn MERE BSNEASUAIN naan a 
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Sugar—continued, . i í i 
Europeans to carry it on by machinery, Kennedy 12991-——-Cultivation of sugar not: 
increasing, Kennedy 122: Whether the caltivation gf sugar or indigo would require 
the greatest capital, Kennedy 1227, 1928——Different parts of the Madras Presidency 
where the cultivation of sugar is carried on, Hill 1316—— Failure of an attempt to ma- 
nufacture sugar for export to this country, Hill 1317~1320———Manner in which sugar 
might be raised in ihe Dubhoa for exportation, Sykes 2151-2154. i 
Sullivan, John. (Analysis of Evidence.)--Ryotwar settlement the only permanent settle- 
rient of the land revenue, 12———A survey is necessary, 14——- Europeans incompetent 
to make survey; Natives, if properly selected, take measurements with great accuracy, 
16, 17—— Principle of the ryotwar system isa permanent assessment of land-tax, 18—— 
The ryot bas all the rights of the landlord ia this country, 10-—— The proprietor of the ` 
- land is its cultivator in most instances, 2o——~{mprovement of the ryots showu by outla 
of capital in the improvement of the land, 21 Irrigated lands pay a higher tax, 22, 23 
S Distribution of water among different landed proprietors, 24, 25—— Beuefit to the 
ryot holding directly from the government, and communicating with the government 
agent, 26———Ryots punctual in their payments, 27—— Person at the head of such reve- 
nue must be of great experience, 28——Assussment of subdivisions of land, 29, 30——— 
Average amount of the government rent, 31, 32. JN 
Large tracts of unoccupied land which will eventually produce revenue to tlie Com- 
pany, 33—— | ncrease of the revenue in Coimbatoor from year to year, 34-—Increase of 
population, 35, 36———-[ncrease of confidence in the present system, 37———Has produced 
no material change in the habits or clothing of the people, 38, 39 No materia! increase 
in the land revenue of Madras, 40—-—No portion of the country remaining under the 
village lease, 41 Land revenue of Madras will increase under the ryotwar system: if 
the assessment is not too high, 42———Considerable portion of territory has fallen under 
the ryotwar system from orders for the purchase of zemindarry rights, 43—— Population 
of the Northern Circars, 44-———Increase of revenue under the ryotwar system will arise 
from increase of cultivation and irrigation, 45~——Proposition for lowering the present 
rent, and putting it on-again if time of war, 46-——--In the permanent settlement, the 
expeases must be increased by the ex penses of the war, and by interest on loans, 47-—— 
Land the most unobjectionable source that can be looked to to: meet extra expenses, 48 
Provision under the ryotwar system for government participating in waste lands 
when brought under cultivation ; increase in revenue and cultivation in Coimbatoor, 49. 
Impatience of the people of new taxation, 50-———Disadvantage of a fixed revenue, 
exclud ng government from participation in increased cultivation, 51-55—— Method of 
etting rid of tbe zemindarry system, without purchasing the lands, 56-58— — Feeling ‘in 
' the Indian government and the ryots, that where the ryotwar system is introduced it 
` cannot be violated, 59, 60—— Introduction of the ryotwar system. upon a low assessment 
will increase customs and excise, 61— Other sources of revenue in Madras, 62, 63—— 
Beneficial effects to the revenue of Madras if Europeans were allowed to settle and hold 
lands, 64, 65-——Leasing lands by Europeans would be attended with benefit, if natives . 
had a share in the administration of their own affairs, 66-——Natives should hold the 
sitautions now held by Europeans, for which they are eminently qualified, preserving to 
Europeans the power of control, 67~70, 72~~—Natives: would have been honest if they 
hed been properly treated, 71——- Local magistrate should have the power of preventing 
Europeans from oppressing the natives, 73,74. ^ ^" eot 4 
` Interest of Europeans to cultivate the good feeling of the natives, 75——-Justice be- 
tween Europeans and Natives should be administered in the local courts, 76, 77—— Hate 
of wages in Coimbatoor has not increased for centuries, 78-——Native governments are 
scrupulous about changing their currency; but there are instances of debasement, 79, 
8o— Extensive coinage at Madras for the Presidency, 81——- Large capitalists should 
be liable to taxation, 82, 83———Assessment of the land taz, 84-87—— Difficulty of 
imposing a new tax in India, 88— — Recommendation of the boring apparatus for obtain- 
ing water, 897 ——Ryotwar system the only one by which justice can be done to the 
people, g0——-Eoropeans settling should give security; justice should be administered 
on the spot, and Europeans should be compelled to dide by the decision of the local 
magistrate, g1——Üultivation would be improved by Europeans, 92-04— — Securities 
by Europeans given at the Presidencies would tend to prevent differences with the ryots, 
and strengthen the power of the local magistrate, 95, 96. ; t 
. . Advances to ryots prevail all over India, but less under the ryotwar system, 97——-. 
Government bas not the means of preventing extortion by the zemindars from the ryots, 
98, 909—-Different opinions held by the Courts as to the rights of the zemiudars over 
the ryots, 100, 101—— Hyots unable to protect themselves against zemindars, 102-—— 
Ryotwar system is the most productive to the reveoue, 103, 104——Expediency of 
security by Europeans, and to what extent necessary, 105, 100 Provinces of. Arcot 
are under the ryotwar system, 107———-Also the ceded provinces under the Madras 
territory, 108—— Difference in the expense of collection between the zemindarry and 
rvotwarry systems, 109-111-——-Miueral wealth of ihe provinces under the Madras Pre- 
sidency, 112 -114——- Amount and collection of tbe transit duties, 115-125—-— References 
to documents connected with the ryoLwar and other systems, 126, & 
Sullivan, the Right Hon, John, Observations en the Revenue systems of India, by the 
„Right Hon. John Sullivan, App. p. 49. : f 


Summary 


D 


Let 


no 

"cory have been surveyed since obtaining possession, Fortescue 2233 

; 4: and quality of land is ascertained, Lewin 2787-2789——— How far a general survey ia 
"progress in Malabar and Canara, Lewin 2792-2794... ; 


"Sir Thomas Munro, Campbel 


7:45... Plan commenced for effecting a topographical survey 


77 . Bombay: . 


j practice, Dalzell, p. 333+ ~ RES i 
l - Swaddeo Tar. ‘Abolition of the swaddeo tax in Ahmedabad and Kaira in 1827, Mill, 


p Syedpore, Trust Estate. peo 
? 7 vernor-general in Council, dated 25t } i 0 
* * Jessore, relative to the illegal acts and oppressions of Mahomed Ameer, puny pope 


<. from Revenue letter to Bengal, dated gth March 1831, on t 
| Sykes, Lieut.-Col. William Henry. (Analysis of hi 


* of the Dukhun, aud of what classes the population consists, 19037 
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Summary Suits. Powers of collectors with regard to summary suits for arrears between 
a. 


. zemindars and ryots in Bengal and Madras, dpp. p. 25. 


Superintendent of Law Suits. Advantages that would result from the appointment of a 
a civil servant to superintend the transactions of Government with native courts of judies 
: cature as proposed by the Revénue Board, to be denominated superintendent of 


law 


_ suits, App. p. 90. 


Supplies to Troops. Necessity for some more adequate supply of troops in their march ; 
. complaints of indisposition of zemindars to lend their aid, uud of the want of means of 


coercion in the event of disobedience to orders; how evils to be remedied, App. p. go. 


| Supply of Produce, See Prices. 


Survey OFP LAND: 


IL.— Generally. ‘ bts 
- Hu Papers fd before the Committee. 
' J. Generally. R ' 
. 9, Western Provinces. 
3. Bombay. 


` L—Generally : : 


A survey is necessary, under the ryotwar system, Rep. p. 65, Sullivan 14——Euro- 
peans incompetent to make survey; natives, if properly selected, take measurements with 


k cun accuracy, Sullivan 16, 17-—— Difficulty of effecting a detailed survey in the Can- 


eish province, Hodges 846-848———Attempts at survey assessment in the Deccan have 
beea abandoned, Hedges 802—— Method of survey in Travancore, the setilemeut being 
ryotwar, Munro 1416-1420—— Period that will be taken to complete the Revenue survey 
w going on ia the Dukhun, Sykes 2099-2100——How far districts in the Delhi terri- 
How the quantity 


“+ [Papers laid before the Committee: 
1. Generally: ` . Pas ils edi BUR AA ae 
Manner in which the miny for the ryotwar settlement was made, particularly that by 
, App. p. 34— Observations showing the necessity of sur- 
'veys as a criterion of assessments, App. p. 70—— Surveys shown to be the only true 
criterion, App. p. 72—— Nature of surveys, App. p. 73— Expediency of survey further 
‘deduced from the consequences of disallowing the perpetual settlement, App. p. 74- 


** 2, Western Provinces : DEA, E 
of the Western Provinces as a 


« check and supplement to field measurements, Mackenzie, p.303. ` 


« J 


E ‘Advantage of, possessing an accurate record of the quantity of land belonging to each 
` village, and of knowing the respective boundaries, Jn order to ascertain accurately the 


^. value of the lands, and the assessment the cultivators are capable of bearing, App. p. 603. 


See also Civil Engineers, Natives 00 se 


Suttee. The practice of suttee or imaolation of widows on the funeral pile of their bus- 
: . bands having been put down, necessity for Government relinguishing a tax the object of 
~which might be misconstrued, Christian, p. 294-— Abolition of the suttee did not occa- 


i sion any dissatisfaction ; success which will attend the suppression of such a dreadful 
H Pos B D o m 


,' f 


. p. 276. b. 
Report from the Board of Revenue, Lower Province, to the Go- 
h' July 1826, enclosing report from the collector of 


` of the Syedpore trust estate, App. p. 1 10—— Collector's mL MT ae S 


s Evidence.)—Period of witness's rest- 


i i gituati i Proportion the Jand-tax bears 
-~ dence in India, and situations held by him, 1898, 1899 'ropottiop the as x 
. to the whole revenue in the provinces of the Dukhun, 1900-1902 aog Satin of 
i i ich ^ i ith the 
Dukhun, and friendly manner in which. they live with 
Rete of land-tax m the Dukhun, 1916, 191 7——~ Boundaries of 
of waate land, and how far capable of cal- 
ty in the land vested, 1926—-- Manner in 


the Mahomedans in the 
Hindoos, 15910-1915—— acae, 

. Jands well defined, 1918, 1919———Proportion 
- tivation, 920-1915 18 whom the proper ede 
hich the climate of the Ghauts varies I Plait > 
in obtaining waste lands for cultivation, 1928-—-Less cultivation in certain towns under 


tm or by the 
the British than under the Mabratia Government, 192071933 Accounted Jor dn hes d 
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f the Plains, 1927—-No difficulty : 


. 
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Sykes, Lieut.-Col. William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continned, 

demand and consumption for grain having diminished, and from what causes, 1934- 
1940——Circumstances tending to check the increase of population, 1040, 1041—— 
Ravages of the cholera, 1943, 1943 Possibility of collusion in concealing lands under 
ryotwar settlement, 1947-1949——How far natives profit by the authority put into their 
hands under the ryotwar system, 1950, 1951. ` 

Comparative advantages and disadvantages of the ryotwar and village systems, 1952 
—— Miner in which lands may be concealed by bribery, and from not being able to 
make the necessary examination every year, 19053-1955—— Cesses payabie under the 
village settlement, and how far extortion possible by the pattell or village officer, 1956- 
1961 By whom extra cesses collected under tlie ryotwar settlement, 1962, 1963—— 
Oppression of extra cesses; how they might be done away with, but with loss to the 
revenue, 1904-1974—— How far new system of assessment rendered necessary upon 


ye-peopling villages, the ancient inhabitants of which ‘were extinct, 1975, 1976—— : 


Greater revenue obtained from the village system, 1977 Ryots more prosperous under 
it, 1978-1951 Manner of assessing revenue on waste land on its being brought into culti- 
vation, 1992, 1983-—— W hether assessment under the ryotwar system too high, 1984 
Irrigated land, and value thereof, and proportion it bears to the whole land in the Dukhua, 
1985-1900—— Division of the Dukhun, aud of what the soil consists, 1991-1997—— 
Whether permanent land assessments nader native governments have been altered by the 
British, 1098-2005-—-Impoverisbed state of the people from the division of property 
into minute portions, 2006-2008. i : ES 
Advantages of permitting Europeans to acquire laud and hold it under English tenure, 
¢o009——Land in the Dukbun bas not of late years had a saleable value, 2010, 2011. 


[Second Examination.}—Unacertain amount of cesses, and by whom collected, 2087- 
2092—— How far cesses might be commuted for an equal land tax, 2093, 2094———P'ro- 
portion of the gross produce of the land taken by the British Government, 2095-2008 
—— Period that will be taken to complete the revenue survey now going on in the 
Dukhun, 2090, 2100—— Diminution in the revenue of the Dukhun, 1822 to 1828, 2101 
——How far caused by the cheapness of agricultaral produce, 9102——— Causes assigned 


by the natives for the fall in prices, aud difliculty of ascertaining the true cause, 2103- . 


2106——Of what the circulaung medium consists, and how far its standard has been 
altered, 2106, 2107——-Value of annual exports in the Dukhon, 2108—— Of what tbe 
Government expenditure therein consists, 2109—-— Examination upon the currency in 
the Bombay Provinces, and upon the variations therein, 2110-2118—— Remissions upon 
Jand revenue charged npon individuals frequently granted, 2120-2122. ` En 


Explanation of the words “ tunkba" and * kuwal” appearing in Revenue accounts, 2123 
——Other branclies of revenue in the Dukhun besides the land revenue, 2124—— 
Average amount of the sayer tax, and what is included under the name, 2125, 2126—— 
How far the sayer tax existed under the native goverament, 2127-2129——How far 
sayer taxes objectionable; shop tax suitable; amount thereof, 2130-21 33——Amount 
of sayer does not prevent persons of small capital from engaging in business, 2134——— 
Collection thereof, and how far imposition therein, 2135-2137———Per-centage charged 
in village accounts upon inferior coins, and reasons therefor, 2138-2140——-Under what 
circumstances the people would consent to an increase in the amount of the land 
revenue, 2140-2143——Average of the whole revenue of the Dukhun, viewed as a capi- 
tation tax, 2144——— Causes of general poverty,"2145——Difference between the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo law of inheritance and descent, 2146-2149——Means to be taken 
for improving the revenue and ameliorating the condition of the people in the Dukhun, 
2150——Manner in which sugar might be raised in the Dukhun for exportation, 2151— 
%1§4——Means by which silk could be profitably raised, 2155-2163 Description of 
a silk raised from a wild worm found in the Dukbun, which might be cultivated, 2164- 
2169. f | 
Excellent condition of wax obtained therein, which might be profitably exported, 
2170-2172———-Gums, dies, lacs, Kc. that might be exported from the Dukhun, 2172—— 
Organization for collection of the revenue in the Dukbun under the Hindoo government, 
2173—— Officers under that organization still retained, but only the village officers ia 
active employment, 2174 Manner in which the others remain a charge upon the 
Government, 2175~2181--—-Advisable to restore them to employment, aud discharge 
those more eae appointed, 2182-2184——~Tenure of the lands in the Dukhun dogs 
not produce more litigation than the tenure of land in Europe, 2185, 2186—— Courts of 
justice existing in the Dukhun, 2187-2190——Manner in which importations from 
England affect manufactures in the Dukhun, 2191-2195—— Rate of interest paid by 
culuvators for advauces, and by whom advances made, 2196, 2197 —— Practice of sub- 
dividing property for the purpose of mortgaging, 2198, 2199 Extent of capital of 
the ryots, 2200——-Agriculinral implements cheap aud simple, but sufficient for the 
purpose, 2201 Returns show land to be well cultivated, 2202, 2203——-Cultivatiun of 
the banana or plantain for food, 2204, 2205—— Exportation of tobacco cultivated in the 
Dukhun might be increased, 2206-2209-———Manner ia which taxes are levied on pas- 
ture lands, 2210—— Breed. of horses in the Dukhun, 2211-2213———Descriptica and 
character of the Banjarees, 2214-2220. 
P ; 
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Tanjore: ds si dd pron falling and remaining low for several successive years h 

de du ys iari Pasa to a fixed money assessment in Tanjore ; bd di who A 

apie eney in Tanjor ides money assessment. if moderate ; its establishment ought ta be 
rue » ges id an inoit other provinces, because none of them have a supply 
a AES p ae P eh Tanjore bes fron Cavery; difficulties will arise ind 
respecting a ryotwar survey in Tanjore, App. " 533. Sir Thomas Muuro’s goverament 


. See also Irrigation. — . ‘ 
Talovk. See Putnee Talook. 


Tamil Villages. . Assumption by the Board of R i 
s.s. evenue, th zi 
every tamil village the hereditary right to all the aie "ie pi iia rd 
without proof and altogether incredible, App. p. 455. ` ad 


Tanks. How far management of tanks attended to by the nati 
Underwood 2497-2499—— Cause of the number of tanks MR ite eae 
decay, Underwood 2500-2503———Amount annually laid out in the restoration of dina 
Underwoud 2504———In what district the restoration of tanks has been carried to the reatest 
_ extent, Underwood 2508, 2 509——Size and description of certain tanks, Videod 2517 
3 » ERE paid for repair of ong large one destroyed by a storm, Underwood $5, 
Frequency of tanks bursting from floods, with present means tak vent i 
manner ia which the civil engiater office ida delay in s id a ea 
9518, 2519-2 528—— Extent of land that can be watered by one tank, Underwood 2530, 
2521—— State of tanks much improved of late years, Underwood dag ec Maintenance 
« of tanks n d coe “pon their being properly watcbed, Underwood 2532, 
. 2533—-—Ruin of tanks in Ceylon the rincipal cause of th i is 
ine n y P P i the depopulation of the island, 


TAXATION: 
: _ Y. Generally... , i 
2, Papers laid before the Committee. ae ` 
i L Genli wii i l i 
mpatience of the people of new taxation, Sullivan 50——Large capitalists should 
.  Tiable to taxation, Sullivan 82, 8 3— Difficulty of imposing a nes SC India, Fred 
88—— Taxes and.monopolies introduced by the English Government, Stark 498-500. 


2, Papers laid before the Committee: - . ; 
. Extension of taxes in the Madras territorfes on the profits of trade and professional 
income of various classes, regulated by ancient usage, varying in different districts, and 
not made subject to express law, Mackenzie, p. 296. " 
See also Petty Taxes: | Village Tares. : 
Tay Permaul. Statement showing the number of cases decided by hiin as district moonsiff 
of Tholungur in a certain period, pp. p. 476." í ] 
Tehsildars, Abuses from the reduction of tehsildars or native collectors, Stark 181—4 mount , 
. of saving from their reduction, Stark 182—— Proposition for effecting settlement io the 
. Upper Provinces; that under each tehsildar a small number of estaies shouid be settled 
' in each season, so that all may be employed and the seulement completed without un- 
necessary delay, and without the expense of a separate establishment of officers; objece 
tions thereto, App. p. 215+ p= : l 
Teignmouth, Lord. Doubts by bim respecting the ancient institutions of the country, and 


* — character of the natives, Sullivan, App. P+ 50s 
` Temples, See Pilgrim Tas. EE 
(TENURES: 


L— Generally. : ae 
1L— Papers laid before the Committee. 
vo. 1e Generally, or Bengal. 
2. Madras. i 
9. Bombay. . PE 


- L—Generally: m i 
. Necessity for ascertainment and recognition of the several tenures and rights, App. 
‘p. 6k~-—~Reference to Mr. Elphinstone s Minute of 1821, for review of tenores and con- 
dition of districts, Barnewall 1767— Tenure of land in the Dukbun does not produce 
more litigation than the tenure of land in Europe, Sykes 2185, 2186——Maoner in which 

* the tenure of land inBengal differs from that under which it was held in the government 
which preceded ours, Mackenzie 2568-———Method of tenure of lends and rights of holders 
from cultivators to zemindars, Mackenzie 2509-2578, Mackenzie, p. 305——How far 
tenures influenced by caste or religious persuasion, Mackenzie 2573 
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` 
IL— Papers 


` 


Sage TEN ` ` ` TIR. oC [HE Revenge 5: 
Tenures —continued. : . E . 
1L.— Papers laid before the Committee: ; Š 


1. Generally, or Bengal: : 
Particulars relative to the tenure of lands in India, Campbell, App. p. 11—— Necessity 
for the particular tenures of land in India being properly respected, Campbell, App. p. 35 
——Directions given by the home government to that effect, upon establishing the 
resent or modified ryotwar settlement, Campbeli, App. p. 38——— Papers telating to 
ndian tenures in Bengal, App. p. 67—— Discussion upon the insecurity of landed tenures, 
App. p. 75: ar 
2. Madras: : : s 
Documents relative to landed tenures, App. p. 359——-Estract letter from G. B, 
Russell, esq. collector of the zillah of Masulipatam, to the Board of Revenue, Fort St, 
George, dated 20th March 1819, on the subject of the settlements and landed tenures, 
App. p. 350—— Replies tos17 questions proposed by the government of Fort St. George, 
relative to the meerassy right, by Mr. F. W. Ellis, collector of Madras, App. p. 36 
Translation of answers to the questions enclosed in Mr. Secretary Hill’s letter to -the 
Board of Revenue, dated 2d August 1814, by B. Sancaraya, late sheristadar to the collec- 
tor of Madras, App. p. 387 =xtract from the proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 
wader date 11th December 1823, App. p. 392. E . ; 


3. Bombay : Eun. we 

Documents relating to landed tenures and revenue settlements, pp. p. 553—— 
Minute by the governor, dated 15th August 1821, thereon, App. p. 553——- Extract 
Revenue letter to Bombay, dated 4th May 1825, on the above subject, App. p. 555—— 
Extract Revenue letter from Bombay, dated 5th November 1823, App. p. 556——— Survey 
report of Lieutenant-colonel Monier Williams, dpp. p. 359 Extract Revenue letter to 
Bombay, dated 23d May 1827, ou the subject of the above report, App. p. 603—— 
Minute by the governor, dated 6th us 1821, relative to Shemedabad and Kaira, App. 
p. 605—— Another minute, dated 6th May 1821, relative to Surat, App. p. 620. 

Minute by Mr. Prendergast, dated egth June 1821, on the subject of tbe governor's 
minute, App. p. 622—— Further minute by the governor in auswer thereto, App. p. 626 
—— Further minute by Mr. Prendergast on the same subject, App. p. 628——Third 
minute by the governor, App. p. 650——-Extraet Revenue letter to Bombay, dated 
4th May 1825, on the subject of the above minutes, App. p. 631— —Exiract Revenue 
letters to Bombay, dated 13th February 1822, App. p. 632, 634—— Extract Revenue 
letter from Bombay, dated 27th November 1822, App. p. 636——Another letter to 
Bombay, dated-4th May 1825, App. p. 639——~Another letter from Bombay, dated 
23d February 1822, containing particulars of amount of revenue and charges of collec- 
tion, App. p. 640-——Another letter to Bombay, dated 4th May 1825, on the amount of 
the revenue, App. p. 645, 646———Another letter from Bombay, dated 5th November 
1823, reporting generally on the revenue system, App. p. 647——~Another letter to 
Bombay, dated 23d May 1827, App. p. 658. s 

See also Law Suits. Putnee Talook. Rights. Zemindars.* 


Territory. Acquisitions of territory made since 1813, including date and quantity, have 
been exbibited in the statements to the Political Sub-Committee, and in a map prepared 
for that purpose, Mill, p. 275——-— Reference to answer to first question in paper given 
in to the Finance Committee, for acquisitions of territory since 1813, Mackenzie, p. 295. 

Extent of territory acquired since 1813, Mil, p: 275, Fleming, p. 283, Fortescue, p. 288, 
Christian, p. 290, Mackenzie, p. 205, Hill, p. 322, Dalzell, p. 324, Elphinstone, p. 332, 
Chaplin, p. 335, Duff, p. 5338———- Acquisition by the Company of certain territories, 1799 
to 1801, and manner in which the revenue had been previously paid therein, Campbell, | 
App. p. 41, Sullivan, App. p. 50. Dan MODE ig 

Timber. Abolition of the timber monopoly in Malabar, and relief to the inbabitants theres 
from, Hill, p. 322. j 


Tinnerelly. Cotton is grown to a great extent therein, Hill 1281——No system of revenue 
management has ever been established therein; the system adopted is calculated to keep* 
the collector in ignorance of the state of the district; there are no detail accounts or! 
abstracts that can be depended upon; other evils of the system, App. p. 479. 


Tippoo. After the Mysore war in 1792, certain districts were ceded by Tippoo ; manner in 
which the revenue had been previously paid therein, Campbell, App. p. 31. 
See also Ryotwar Settlement. ae 


Tirhoot, Residence of Europeans in the district of Tirhoot beneficial to the community, 
: Kennedy 1175-1177——- Quarrels and disturbances between them and natives not of fre- 
quent occurrence, Kennedy 1178, 1179——Lucrease of cultivation in Tirhoot and in 
Behar generally, 1804 to 1828, Fleming, p. 283 ——-Number of old indigo establishments in 
witness's district and in Tirhoot, and how far increasing, Kennedy 1190-1194———Advan- 
tage of the method of cultivating indigo in Tirhoot and Sarum over Bengal, the cultiva- 
tors agreeing with one another, and their plans being sanétioned by the local authorities : 
and by Government, Fleming, p. 385—— High character of the indigo planters in Tirhoot, 
Flenang, p. 285. ; , 
Sce also Salipetre. : " 


/ ‘ithe. i 
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Tithe. When a fixed proportion of the produce was tak . itw a 
- nature of the tithe in England, Mill p. 278. en as revenue, it was a tax jn the 


Tona4cco: 


1 Generally. 
2. Papers laid before the Committee, 


1. Generally ; 


` The monopoly is confined to the provinces of Coimbatoor, Canara and Malabar; the 


cultivation being permitted only in the former, and the produce sold at monopoly prices 


. Lewin 2812 


in the two latier; ryot cultivates under license, and is compelled to deliver tke whole pro- 
duce to government ; amount of the monopoly price; manner in which the system encou- 
rages sinuggling ; manner in which the land-tax fixed in Coimbatoor on lauds yielding 
tobacco; tobacco is extensively cultivated in Guzerat and in the Northern Provinces 
generally, Rep. p. 75. l 

Exportation of tobacco cultivated in the Dukhun might be increased, Sykes 2206 

2209———Tobacco supplied to Canara from Mysore, and to Malabar from Coimbatoor, 

Method of contract and sale for tobacco grown in Coimbatoor and snp- 
plied to Malabar, Lewin 2813-3817 Advantage of doing away with the monopoly of 
tobacco, and allowing it to be grown, under notice, at-an increased rent, Lewin 2841- 
2842——-Manner in which Malabar tobacco has supplanted that of Ceylon, through 
a monopoly, Colebrooke 288838——Extent of the export of tobacco from Ceylon ‘to 
Madras, Colebrooke 2889. 

‘Manner in which the trade in tobacco. might be placed on a footing advantageous to 
both countries, by a:moderate duty instead of a monopoly, Colebrooke 2800, 2801 
Statement showing the consumption of tobacco imported inte Travancore, Colchrooke 
2801 Amount of subsidy paid by¥ the Rajah of Travancore to the Company, and 
umount be receives from the tobacco monopoly, Colebrooke 2891— —Smvgg!ing might 
take place to Travancore, if Ceylon government repealed the export duty ou tobacco ; 
to what places tobacco is exporied from Ceylon, Colebrooke 2801. 

9. Papers laid before the Committee ; 

Recommendation by the Court of Directors in 1824, of the substitution of a transit 
duty for the tobacco rsonopoly, on representation of the bad consequences ascribed 
thereto io Coiinbatooi and Malabar, Mill, p. 276— Regulations respecting the amount 
of general import aid transit duty on importation of tobacco into Cuttack or Chittagong, 


_ Mackenzie, p. 298-—- Whether the monopoly of tutaceo in the provinces of Malabar 
. aud Canara warreats the establishment of a peculiar system of taxation in them, and 


TOLLS: | 


whether the suprly therein may not be placed on the same footing as the otier provinces 
of Fort St. Gecege, Mill, p. 281, Fill, p. 324. . 


.. Tobacco is 4nobjectionable as a subject of taxation, it being not only purely an article 


of luxury, bec its effects not being good either upon body or mind, Mil, p 281—— 
Causes which warrant the tobacco monopoly in Malabar and Canara, Hill, p. 324. 
' See also Malabar. 


1. Generally. . 
wf 2. Papers laid before the Committee. 
1 Generally: —., el . 

Sour e of revenue from tolls on rivers and canals, Stark 1393-———Incrense of tolls on 
rivera to cover the expense of navigation, Stark §01-503-—-—Number of rivers in the 
sout ern divisions, their dams, and annual reveoue yielded by them, Underwood 2534- 
25,09. , i ‘ ^ 

; aid before the Committee $ 

How far de collection of tolls on navigable rivers and canals affect commerce, Mill, 
1), 280, Fortescue, p. 290, Christian, p. 294, Mackenzie, p. 290, 312, Hill, p. 323, Dalzell, 
p.230, Chuplin, p. 336— ln as far as tolls ate a source of revenue to Goverument, they 
are of the nature of transit duties, and liable to the same objections ; in as far as they 


ion f J ri i ayments for a servic 
' area compensation for the cost of bridges, canals, Xe., they are payments for a service 


rendered ; the benefits being local, those who receive the benefit should hear the expense ; 
and when abuses incident to collection can be prevented such tolls are expedient, 
Mit, ecto imposed on navigable rivers and canals in India have been for the 
purpose of indewnitying Government for expenditure in facilitaung inland navigation, 
Christian, p. 294 Observations upon tolls levied on streams to meet charge of 
improving inlaad navigation ; andin the Delhi territory to give a supply of wares the 
ancient capital of the Mogul; and upon tolls levied ou certain erries, chews, pi 8 

~—Tolls ou canals less objectionable iban other transit duties, aad in " n cus e bey 
should be reduced, or the navigation left free, Mackenzie, p. 312 Talis on Ter 


` being regulated on a fixed principle are not mucl open to abuse or vexation, Chaplin, 
2 


Tondumandalum. Supposition by Mr, E 


p. 330- l ven 
lis is fabulons, that the Carnatic was c ue y 
a forest until Adawla Chuckraweti, sovereign of Cani, settled 300,000 colon or 
i i shi C ber of deaths irom casualtl ! - 
dumandalum ; manner in which the num leath asuahti d 
taking would have been as great as that of the surviving colonists, App. p- 455 Toon 
735-4. 5n 


8:6 TOW TRA LUT Revenue ; 


BENED 


Town Derits: : 

Y. Gemruiy. ` 

2, Papers luid betore the Cuunittee. 
Y. Gee ally: ` 

They wete formerly applied to local improvements, batare now merged ja the general 
revenue of the country; 18. Madras they are tevied in the city of Ltadras alone, Rep. 
pP Revenue therefrom, Séark 133- Low tar town or local dut sapplicd'to general 
purposes, Macc izie 902-004 Are hable 10 ebuse, and care souuld be taken in con- 
ducting that branch of the custom departiment to obviate iuconveinieuce to the com- 
ranaiiy and vexatioa to taders, Christiana, p. sg3———eRegolations respecting the town 
duties, made tor relief of tue people, and losa of revenue to the Government in Deli in 
eeaseqrence, Mackenzie, p. 265. 


2. Papers laid before the Comnittve: : 

Sazgestions for increasing the amount of the town duties, App. p. &y-——Schedale: 
ex hiinung the rotes of town duties colieeted in all towns under the Presidency. of Fart 
Witiam io Ecogal, specifying the name of each town, in the veur 1812, App. p. 735 
Sebedule extul une tue rates of town duties collected in all towns wader the Presidency 
ot Fors Willizm in. Beugel, speeifying the name of each town, in the year 1828-25, or 
latest period, App. p. 73. 

Schedule exinoitiug the rates of town duties collected ia all towns ander the Presidency 
of Fort St, George, specifving the name of each town, in ihe year 1813, App. p. 444 
Sciedule exinbiting the rates of town duties collected in all towns under the Presi- 
devcy of Fort St. George, specifving the name of each town, 1a the year 1828-29, or 
latest periud, App. p. 743- 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of town duties collected ia all towns under the Presidency 
of Bombay, specilyiag the name of each town, in the vear 1813, App. p. 754———Sche- 
dule ex^h.oiting the rates of town dudes collected iu all towns uuder the Presidency of 
Bombay, and specifying the name of each town, in the year 1828-29, or latest period 
App. p. 738. 

See also Revenue. 


Trace. Trade in India in all its branches flourishing and improving, Furfescue, p. 290. 
See also Prices. Taxation. . 


Transfer of Property. Regulations requiring the transfer of property to be registered have 
not been aitended to, 4 4ckcr 1837, 1838 Inconveuiences arising frum tne use of Geti- 
ticus nam z» an the transfer of property, Fortescue 2322-2324, Mackenzie 2050-7:054 
Aiso [rou Wansters not being properly registered, Fortescue 2525-2327. . 

See also Seles, . 


Teaxsin DUTIES: 
1. Generaily. 
2. Papers laid before the Committee. 


L Generally: 

Particulars of transit duties under Native and British Government, Rep. p. 7126 
Inconvenience of these duties, Rep. p. 72 Amount and collection of, Sullivan 115- 
125, Stars 290-292 Particulars thereof, Stark 134-135—-——Valuable source of re- 
venne theretroin, and how they operate as a check apun intercourse, Hodges S68-880, 
Hil 1387-13nz Ditliculy of substituting any other source of revenue, Hodges 881, 
£22, Hill 1989-——Transit duty bas been abolished in provinces under the Madras Gow 
verument, Hodges §33-——Transit duties in existence when India conquered, Mackenzie 
Boz— Government bas no right to interfere with the internal wavagement of revenue 
of protected States in the event of wishing to abolish transit duces; commercial treaty 
wih the State of Oude asto them, Mackenzie 893, 894. ; 

Arrangements for levying inlind import duues and transit duties, and, places where 
custom-liouse ports are situated, Mackenzie 895, 936 How far duties levied upon 
produce imported from the Goruckpoor fronuier into territories in possession ot the 
Company, Mackenzie 897 Duties that were ia existence when India acquired by the 
Lriish, and regulations made subsequently by the Company with respect to them, Mac- 
Foszie 858-goo——Transit duries principally internalcollections, and not boundary dudes, 
Mociensie goi IH ow far transit duty would be paid upon conveyance of goods from 
one Presidency to another, Mackenzie 905, 906 Gross amount of transit duties in 
Venaa!, and per-ceutaue upon collection, Mackenzie 907-400 Amount of net revenve 
toerchioun Hl 1300 —— Mow far duties reduced, Hill 1291, 1302. 

Geacraily ad valorem duty, except on certain articles on which the duty is fixed, Mac- 
Ácnzie g10——— W livre rates of duty may be found, Mackenzie g16——- Goods imported 
hy sea pros free into the interior, Mackeuzie 917, 918— Transit duty upon goods des- 
tied tor foreign export, Muckeuzie gig, y2o—— Largest porion of duty falls open the 
wectnal trade, Mackenzie goi Principal articies on which transit duties are collected, 
Marl ensue 922-927 Portion that may be considered as foreign customs duty, Muc- 
hene G25, 929 Amount of whole transit duties arising from sca cusioms, Mackenzie 


ngga — A mount of drawback upon exportation, Mackenzie 934, 935. . 
1nconvenienccs aud impediments to trade of uausit duties, Mackenzie 935-935, Hill 
1557-1389— LE trausit duties abolished, and imports from Europe subject to a customs 


tax, 
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tax, revenve would he ipereased instead of diminished, Macken.ie 930-941 —— Paper 
showing the mode in which compensation might be obtaiued for loss of revenue af transit 
duties abolished, Mackenzie 1172 Amouut of inland transil duty paid, where, aod gn 


: : A ; : 
what articles, Hil 1375-1386—— How far attention of Government turned io tie Gui ras 
tion of the duties, and means of substitution for them, Hil 13y3—Ketorence 16 docu- 


ments for information ou the subject, Hill 1394 
transit duties, Melville 2480-2482. 


2, Papers laid before the Committee : . 

Fraud and inconvenience arising from. ihe transit duties, and intention af aboli cing 

s ther when a less exceprionable source of revenue caa. be found to supply their plac Hi 
Mill, p. 273-— Regulations respecting the transit duties for the reket of the people ; 
loss ot revenue in Delhi therefrom, Mackenzie, p. 206 Disadvantages of transit du pes; 
necessity for their commutation for others levied on imports and certain exports hy sea, 
Mackenzie, p. 300——-Advautages of transit duties over plan which oliauied in. the 
Ceded districts and otber pans of Madras previous tu the British possession, Dulze!/, 
p.327—Nawre of the transit duties, aud objections attendant upon the system, 
Chaplin, p. 536 Memorandum of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Territorial secretary, revom- 

“mending the abolition of the transit duties, App. p. 713. 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of export and import customs and drawbacks at the 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal in the year 1813, 
App. p. 72 1—— Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland transit and frontier duties in all 
places under the Presidency of Fort William iu Bengal inthe year 1313, App. y. 221. 

. Schedule exhibiting the rates of town duties collected in all towns under the Piesi- 

dency of Fort William in Bengal, specifying the name of each towu, in the year 1813, 
~ App. p. 7339—Schedule exhibiting the rates of town duties collected in all towns 

undér the Presidency of Fort Wiiliam in Bengal, specifying the name of each town, in 
tlie year 1828-29, or latest period, App. p.733. MS 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of. export and import customs and diawbacks at the 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Fort William ia Bengal, in the year 
1828-20, or latest period, App. p. 734—— Schedule exhibiting {he rates of inland. transit 
and frontier duties iu all places under the Presidency of Fort Williaa iu. Bengal, in the 
year 1828-29, or latest period, App. p-734- 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of export and import customs and drawbacks nt iie 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Fort St George, in the year 1813, App. 
p 735 Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland uansit and frontier duties in all places 

< under the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1813, App. p733- 

Schedule exhibiting the rates of import and export customs and drawbacks at the 
several ports and places uader the Presidency of Fort St. George, in the year 1828-20, 
or latest. period, App. p. 739—— Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland tunit auc 
frontier duties in all places under the Presidency of Fort. St. George, ia ihe year 1828-20, 
or latest period, App. p. 739- i . rt ; . 

Schedule exhibiung the rates of town duties collected in all towns under the Fresi- 
dency of Fort St. George, specifying the name of each town, in the year 1813, hh 
p. 743——3chedule exhibiting the rates of town duties collected ín all towus under the 
Presidency of Fort 51. George, spceilyiug the name of each town, in the year 1828-29, of 
latest period, App. p.743- ` 

Seliedile ALMA rates of export and import customs and drawbacks at the 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1813, 1p. p.743 
—— Schedule exhibiting the rites of inlaad transit and frontier duties in ail paces 
under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1813, App. p.744 , lis 

Schedule exbibitiug tbe rates ot export aud import customs and d i um 
several ports and places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the your oe 4 d d 
period, App, p. 744—— Schedule exhibiting the rates of inland tanait ane konun ; $ 
an all places under the Presidency of Bombay, in the year 1528-29, oF hates penat, App. 
n.747 4 * i 
cina exhibiting the rates. of town duties collected in all towns under jhe Tica 
deney of Bombay, specifying the name ofeach town, in the year. img a n 
Schedule exhibiting the rates of jown dutes collected ia an totas ant er cu ei 
of Bombay, and specifying che name of cach town, in the year 1939-29, ! REE poris 
App. p. 56. — : 

P Salt, XüI.' Sayer Duties. 

Transmission from India, Not much complaint amon 

< transmission for misconduct, Kennedy 1197, 1198. 


Traut, William Heury. (Aualesis of his Evidence.) Situations held by witness n Lidia, 


Vexatious and burdensome natura of 


ag indigo planters of the power of 


f f j g j Ipo ince, 2014-7 
20135—— Deseripuen of se demeut formed in the Ceded and Conia: iul ) Sen A Es 
2017——W ho were considered proprietors vf the hand, ami c naoctti ub ue p pi kd 

à 2021—— Meserrgtou of viloge otheers having propr rty in the 


yosces-ed by them, 2018-7 ee aay! 
la rd. Amocnt allowed bv Government to be retamed D ste arem, 
amount actually rctined by them, 202372020 Persons A Rs PEN eie FCO! 
the revenue for Government, 2027-2028- Haw RUF Gat w ait p nue Dur and 
determined by the zemiudar, 2029, 2030—--Amcurt of Guven! T ne 
735.1 $75 
730 : 


$48 ThA TRE - (UL Revenue; 


Trost, Witiam Henry. (Avalysis of his Evidence)—continued. . 
country floanishing undc, system established, 2031 Meus aen for recovering 
arrears, and limitation of rights put up for sale, 2032-2085——— he. utmost vigilanee 
would not in el] cases secure to Government the precise amount to which they were 
entitled, 2036 NE > ; 

On what the amcwnt of revenue paid Y, zemindars under the Native Government 
depended, 2037———Sales in certain gemindarries through malversation of collector, and 
how taf sales field to be legal, 2033-2044 Not the practice under native powers to 
sell the rights of the zenindars, 2035 Which power should not be given up, but 
shouid oniv be resorted to in very extreme cases, 2046, 2044 Rights of property in 
gemindars under Native? Government, 2048-205 1+—~-Practice adopted as to inheritance 
and descent of property of zeinindars, 2052-2030——Berter that the daty of zeinindar 
as collector of revenue should be performed br one person thaw several, 2060-2062 —— 
Extension of the permaaent seitiement ta the Ceded Provinces would not give new 
rights to the zemindars, but would confirm rights possessed before the introduction of 
the Dhitish Government, 2063, 2064——Maaner in whiely the culuvators would be 
ben: fied thereby, 2005, 2006———Village communities have the same powers of main- 
taining their rights under the permanent: settlement as they possessed previously, 
2007-2070, 

Manner in which courts of justice afford a more speedy remedy now than formerly, 
2079, $071 Cause of the number of suits arising out of the permanent setdemeut 
shortly atter its being effected, 2073——Evils ot the abolition of the office of canoongo, 
zed powers of ihat officer if supported by the Government officer in preventing zemine 
aars oppressing ryots, 2073-2076——-Permanent settlement not being extended to the 
Ceded Provinces. considered as å breach of faith on the part of Government, and insure 
rection in «consequence, 2077, 2078 Why ryots not at the mercy of the zemindars, 
zo, 5-2080— —JNature of the assessment that should be extended to the Ceded Provinces, 
with regard to the hwitation of demand upon the ryots, 2081-2083 Permanent 
seulement bas been advantageous, and not injurious to the provinces of Bengal, 
2084-2086, f ` 

[Second Examination. ]—Examination on the number of sales of estates since introduc- 
tion of the permanet seulement, and upon the difference between estates advertised bor 
sale and actually sold, 2341-2347 —— Injurious effect of increasing tbe. magisterial 
powers of eoliecters of the revenue, 2548... 


Tracancore and Cochin. Manner in which Revenue survey periodically made therein, Rep, 
pO67——. Y connected with the Company by subsidiary treaties of alliance," Munro 
1468-1410 Examination upon the revenue, government, population, cultivation, &c. 
JMunro 141171513———Ü ppressive system of government reduced all classes to a state of 
poveris. Munro 1450-1458——- Nature of oppressive system of government, aud manner 
ya which changed tor the better under wituess’s administration, Munro 1459-1401 
People of Travancore more lightly taxed than in the Company's territories to the south- 
ward, and the people better off than under the Company, Colebrooke 2951. 


Statement showing the consumption of tobacco imported into Travancore, Colebrooke 
£8581——— Amount of subsidy paid by the Rajah of Travancore to the Company, and 
atiount be receives from the tobacco monopoly, Colebrocke 2891—— Smuggling wight 
the place to Travancore if Ceylon government repealed ilie export duty on tobacco; 
to what places tobacco is exported from Ceylon, Colebrooke 2891. 


Export duiies in Travancore only imposed. for monopolies abolished, Manro 1436- 
1441——ÀAmount of Government rent or assessment in Travancore, Manro 1420-1424 
—— Proportion of rent paid by cultivator to immediate landholder bore to that paid to 
Gov romeni, Munro 1478--—[f the culture of indigo properly undertakeo in Travancore 
it will succes, Munro 1512, 1513 Periodical rains sutficient. for. irrigation. in. Tra- 
vancore, Munro 144071445—— System of artificial irrigation in the southern part of 
Travancore which inercases the value of the lands, Munro 1446, 1447——-Corruptiou of 
revenue olficeis in Travancore, Munro 143071442 How far records relating ta the 
land a»*essmcnt in Travancore were correct and faithful, Manro 1415. 

Kiglts of the evliivaiors in Travancore, Munro 1425-1427 —— System. of assessmen. 
on the land in Travancore, Manro 1411-1414, 1416-1420-— Nothing in the sitoation of 
Travancore and Cochin that would render the introduction uf the ryotwar system inex- 
podient, Mawo 3485 Profit derived by tlie Company from their saht monopoly in 
"lrasaucore, Mouro 1593-1510——klow far salt cheaper at Travancore than ia the 
Marras territories, Munro 1503-1510-——Method of survey in Travancore, the settlement 
being ryotwar, Munro. 1416-1420 — Village constitutions not much found in the 
territories of Travancore, Manro 1448-1452. i 

See also. Landholders, Monopolies. Natives, Population, 


Tre urers, Deseipion of collectur's treasury, Kennedy 140——Method of keeping the 
accounts, Aennedy 741—— Balances in the hauds of treasurers, Stark 179—— Native 
Ueasurers mive wanny, Kennedy 745 — They are prohibited applying balances to their 
035 we, Keanedy 740, 747. 


Trees, Sce Sais, 
' Trichinopoly. 
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ATE n districts one by the Cavery the lands are held by the same meerassy 
m ereditary tenures as in Tanjore; in the dry di titan E. 
meerassy rights; they cannot 2n their apt tenets Ae ide SE 
, ferred to à government appointee; reduction that has been uade in the inia Merl 
advantages expected to be derived therefrom; the annual settlements in T ehia "x 
are wore satisfactory than in Tanjore, and reasons; Trichinopoly, Uy having B Ke ales 
fields atid n fixed assessment on euch, possesses the means by which its ano i ake at 
may be eagily and fairly settled, App. p. 470. t dor 


Troops. ` Necessity for some more adequate supply of troops in their march; complaints f 
the indisposition of zemindars to lend their aid, and of the want of mea s re Paini ii 
, sb aio h ut, cans of COCFCION 
the event of disobedience to orders; how evils to be remedied, App. p. 0o EE 


T ri d ri 
Tn Henry . Gearse, (Analysis of his Evidence. )— Situations held by witness in the 
perena, Vepartmeni, 504, 505 Names of ihe principal sait manufactories io the 
Bengal provinces, 506—— M eihod adopted by the Company for obtaining the salt, 507 
508—— Principle ou which the contract price is regulated, 509-511——— Number P 
ageuts, and amount of their commissions, 512-516— Molunaees, or persons dà c 
in the salt factories, me among the worst conditioned of the RANNE aud feasting i pode 
517-523 Advantages to be derived from the importation of Coromandel salt ivstcad 
of the manufacture uf Bengal sall, 524, 525, 538-541, 607—— Difference in price between 
Coromandel and Bengal salt, 526, 527—— Duty is imposed at Fort St. George before it 
comes to Bengal, 528—— Rate of price, 520-—— Importation by permit "aud nature 
thersol, 523-550 It can always be imparted at a lower rate than manufactnred at 
Bengal, 531... ` j 
, Difference in the quality of the Bengal and Coromandel salt, 532—— Coromandel salt 
is not refined, Lut is adulterated before it reaches the consumer, §43-535-——Quuntiiy 
imported from Madras, 538, 537—— Method of sule by the Company, 542-545, $48——— 
. Variation in the-selling price, 546-549——— Difference between the Company's selling 
prive and that at which the consumer buys, §50-353-———Exient of limits of the supply 
from Calcatta, 554—— Malwa salt inferior to Bengal, 555, 5560—— Difficulty in pre- 
venting smuggling from the Western Provinces, 557—— Duties charged on salt from 
C the westward, 558, 550, 565, 566—— Bulk iness of salt renders it difficult to smngele, but 
not impracticable, 580 —— Comparison of distances of the transport of salt from Bengal 
aud the westward, 561-504—— Doubtful whether sult could be produced cheaper ‘by 
private agency than that of the Company, 567, 568, 


Causes of the scanty supply in the district of Ranghur and Singboon, 509, 570—— 
Extent to which smuggling exists in. Bengal, 571, §72-—— Examination upon the im- 
portation.of English salt; prejudice of the natives against its use, 573-578, 602-600-—— 
Duties and regulations for the import of salt into Bengal, 579-58! l'rom what places 
galt imported, 582-584 —— Examination on the introduction of the English excise regue 
lations on salt manufactured by merchants `n Bengal, instead of the present monopoly 
regulations, 585-598, 608-611———How far it would cause a larger supply ct a lower 
price, 599-601———System of excise that is pursued at Bombay, 612-614. 


[Second Examination.}—Reduction of commission of salt agents at Bengal; duty 
patd on importation of salt; English salt allowed to be imported into Bombay at moderate 
duty; size of lots in which salt sold, and regulations as to clearance; increase in the 
importation of Coast salt into Bengal from rise in the price; objections to the supply of 
salt from England to India; objection to the entire substitution af Coromandel) salt for 
that of Bengal manufacture, 813—— Renson for’ the payment of wibute to the French 

. and Danes to prevent their importing salt ipto certain ports, 813, 814— Method of 
"refining salt in Rogland would prevent Hindoos using it for fear of contamination, 815, 

S16—— Duty at which foreign salt allowed to be imported into Bengal, 817, 818—— 
_ Dury paid on importation of Coast salt, 819, 820. : 

: How far the molungees practically freer now than previous to regalation in 1810, 
821-82 5-— Estimated consumption of salt in Bengal, and manner in which the salt tax 
preveuis consomption, 826 More labour and capital would be ca ployed by supplying 
any increased demand for salt from local seutces than from England, §27—— importa- 

tion from Liverpool wonld interfere with the coasting trade from Madins to Calcutta ; 
disadvantages attending private agency for the 


manulacture of salt, 828—— Amount of 
smuggling, 820, 83o——-Dissent to an alteration by the Board of Control lo a proposed 
despuich. of the Court respecung the fixing the price of salt, 830—— Advantage of the 
Beogal method ot collecting the revenge on salt over the Bombay, 832. 


mination upon the rights of zemiodars, how remunerated, ™ 
t 


how punishable, and generally as to thein previous to tlie permavent b den Vie 
1832——How far they “were uragistrates and superintendent of police, À 33: ab: oor 
Condition ot the ryots bener under the permanent setileinent, nU jects 
: of the permanent settlement, and bow far they have been fected, 838-1 es 
. Advantages to. the gemindar therelrom, 1841-1844—— Means of recovering erii y 
sale of estates, 1845-1847 —— Whether sale of estates prete: red by "ne emiala io 
corporal punishment, 1848, 1840— —Poweis of the zemiudar ovc the Epon a oe 
far sufficient, 1850, 1851—+—Cause of increase of suits in couris of Justice 4 er 0723, 
1852-1855. : ipe 
. 435—111. n2 


Third Examination.J~Exa 


S30 TUC UNG o {OE Revenne; 


Tucker. Henry Si. Geor 
How (ac tue rats of the dilerent cultivators of the land were ascertained and 

| recorded previous to esiablishing the permanent settlement in 1703, 1856, 1837 —— 
Me gol goverumers disposed to maintain the jusiitaslons it found established, 1538—— 
Ssumary power grapted iy 1702 to the zemiadar over the ryot, iS33-- — Extent to 
which siles of estates for arrears had takeu place prior 10. 1709, 15600-1803 — — By 
whom purchased, 1864, 1 85——— iow far the new powers vested in zemnindars were 
exercised in an cpjvessive manger, t265-186o—Cruve of decoity has prevailed at 
every poood of government; regulations uf 17¢9 did nut tend ty increase it, 1770, 1821 


ate CAnalesis of his Evidence) eon! ir aed, 


iow lac riglis of ryots upheld by new parchasers, 1372-1874-—— Breach of faith | 


on the part of Government in not establishing che permanent settoment in the Ceded 
aud Cong ere? Provinces, 1375-1877 Manner in which the permanent settlement 
sheuld be established in the Celed and Conquered Provinces, 1875, 1879. 

Extent of rights conveyed upon. granting jaghires, 1880 —— Nature. of the Hiadoo 
law of inheritance, which bas not. been altered by the permanent setdement, 1881-1585 


—— Necessary to give notice to defaulier of intended sol, 1886—— BRemiations- 


sequ. ting mwer of property to be registered have not beea atteuded dn, 1857, 1883 —— 


m n rr e e Re a 0A utin 


Disauvantage of the abolition of the office of canooags, aed means taken for its res 


walistimeat, a83g, 1Sa0—Hlow far rights of original cutiivatois can be restased 
wit tha assistance of that officer, 1801 Whether suits originating ia the tenure of 
lands increasing or decreasing, 1832, 1803 Ressons for witness's proposing to post- 


pone the esiahlishing of the permanent sculeaent in the Ccd aad Coaquered Provinces f 


in rbe yczr 1827, 1204-1807. 


Turki a. Sec decornts. iu 


Tapped Murer. Revenue letter from engal oa the subject of the sale of this estate, 
daied goth July 1823, App. p. 140-— Letter from the Hon. W, L. Melville, judge and 
magiguate of Glia:cenore, to Mr. Secretary Mackenzie, dated ach January 1821, off the 
same suhjeet, App. p. 141 Another letter from same to same, cated roth January 
i^ zi, dpm. pd 43—— Estract letter from H. Neswaliam, esq. to Guosornment, dated 22d 
Febraary i822, containing Report en same subiret, App p. 145—— Letter from Holt 
Meckenzig, esq, secretary to Government, to the Board ef. Revenue, Central Provinces, 


dated zJ;h June 1823, on same subleci, App. p. 144. 


Tier y Opium. See Opium, V. 


U. 


Uic. rid, Capt. George. Augustus. (Analysis of bis Exidence))—Period of service in 
Invia as a civil engineer, 2483-2485 —-Origiaatioa of the oGice, and number of persons 
€r450yed in it, 2416, 2487, 2592 Duties connected with checking disbursements in 
tue Tenk Jepactu ent, 247 Duties connected with the survey and measurement of 
laad, 2489-2491———- M ctod. of cducaiion for the office, 2442, 2494-—-— U pou. tie ap 
pointneat of the Eret civil engineer the duiies uf the ofiee were new, not haviyz beca 
perjorued by any other class of Company's servants, 2495, 2456 ——— ow fuar the 
management of tanks attenled to by ihe native rulers of the country, 2427-2499—— 
Cause or the number of tazks formerly in use falling iuto decay, 2590-2 503———Amount 
annuale Jaid out in ihe restoration of tanks, 2504. : a 

Det uis of civil engiaves’s reports beag so very voluminous prevent their being ascer- 
ised ie England, 25505-2397 lu what district the restoration of tanks bas been 
ara dO the createst extent, 2593, 250g——Orher districts watered by cuaanels of 
irrigation from large r vera, which cuannels ace under the management of the civil ecg- 
neer, 2515, 2501———Size and description of ceitain tanks, 2512-251 5——— A mount prid 
tor re paie oF anc ree noc destroyed bea stern, 2516, 2517 brequency of fans 
bursting fom floods, with present incens taken to prevent it, and manner in which the 
eval engiücer's Chics ancveicably causes delay in the restoration, 2518, 2519, 2g22——— 

Extent of tand that cau be watered by one tank, 2520, 2521 hicrvased value of irri- 

gated liuads, 1523-2525 Distribution of water amorg the proprietors according te 


t 
gasom and teuures, 2526-2320 ——S tate of tanks mach improved of late years, 2530 
a Nec ssicy for vouaber of ofücers being incrca;el ia the civil engineers department, 
253*« g ' 
Sitintenanee «f the taoks when resioscd. depends upon their being properly watched, 
151m 2:34—— Nuuber of rivers in the southern. divisions, their dams, and annual 
rexonoc yield hy them, 2234-22:0-——-— How far lanas are adapted by the inhabitants 
to tae choanels of iniaariu, 2541, 2542-——Inclficiency of the present establishment of 
civil ei diues, 2543—— Le: es to Government in consequence thercof, 2544, 2515—— 
De uipin or the tigation in Tanjore, 2545, 2547——Great responsibilny of the civil 
eg eeely 2547 ——Improvemenis jo the condition of the people, and in what districts, in 
cousequeace of irri uon, 2548-2559 Bridges under the care of the civil eugineers 5 
gute Of them. and of vhat consinielion, 9551-272 Nature of the river Godavery 
prev m» mach isigation frow it, 2/04-2566—-—O:lcr works vt a civil nature in 
houttore India, 2:67. : te 
Unccesp^ d Liods. see Waste Lands. 


Villages: 
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VILLAGES: 
Y. Generally, 
3. Bombay. 
v 1. Generally: d 
"u (il a ;ec à Li H d ` B » o i 
ee ete T lonis founi in the dergitizti g of Tiavanenie, Mus v 1448- 
à lage societics prevadcd ii the district. of Vicincpatam 
Alexander 15530———-How far new system of as« s«ereut rendered necessary Go ] 
peopling villages, she ancient inhabitants of wiste sie extinct, Sykes 1975 igo: 2 
illare communities have the same powers of mamtaining their rights kler let Pea 
nent settlement as they possessed previously, frant 2067-2070— Manner in which 
courts ol Justice afford a inore speedy remedy now than formerly, Trant 2070, 2071 ji 
Number éf villages in Delhi re-peopled by former occupants Fortescue m» 
Village institutions and internal organization in the Lower Provinces of Bemal redis 
broken vp since 1703, Fortescue 2301 Objection to the state of villages Sii decere 
: tained is not persisted in, wlien it becomes known it. is for the purpose of adjusting ihe 
rights connected with the Jand, Newnham 2752 Peculiar rights trom relight ot Trom 
service to the village which are exempted from government assessment aud control of the 
> zemindar, Newnham 2753, 2754 How far those rights have been infringed upon under 
sales, Newnhum 2755 > t É i 
2. Bombay: 
l Decisions respecting property therein can only be safely confided in when every indi- 
vidual aggrieved possesses the means of obtaining redress, which frou distance of eourts 
and expense of suits, ryots in general are deprived of, App. p. 603. 
Village Accountant. See Putwarree. 


Villuge decounts and Records. Imperfect state of the records of the Candeish province, 
Hodges 845——Mow far records relating to the, land assessment in Travancore were cut- 
rect and faithful, Munro 1415~—Village records in Goojeraut of the diferent tenures 
-were imperfect and not to be depended upon, Barneaull 1745-— Method of correcting 
assessments in case village records not to be depended on, through iucorrect or deceptive 
information from the cultivators, Burnewall 1794-1709. 

Necessity for village accounts upon'surveying lands, Barnewall 1800-1803—— Tow 
far Sir Thomas Munro made use of the village accounts in his surveys, Barnewall 1804 
— —Means taken to regulate the village accounts of land and rent in the hupe of render- 
ing them trustworthy authorities for the decision of suits betweeo individuals, and tor 
ascertaining local rates and wages, Mackenzie, p. 303—— Observations. showing the in- 

- accuracy of the records of the extent of land, pp. p- 79... 


t Village Cesses. See Cessea. Village Taxes. 


Village Officers. Description of village officers having property in the land, Trant 2022 
` —— Advantages of village officers, and how remunerated, Camphell 2421-2423. 


VILLAGE SETTLEMENT: 


1. Generally. ] 
2o S. Papers laid before the Committee. : 
es L Generally: ; i , 
Description of the village settlement, Repe p- Qo —-Advantaxes and disadvantages 
thereof, Rep. p. 68 No portion of the country remaining vader the village lense, 
Sullivan 41———Deseription of the village settlement, Stark 420-420 How fur use 
made of the village. seulement for assessment of landa in the Candeish Proviuee, Hodie: 
852, 853—— Description of settlement made with the beads of villages, Daruewall 1740- 
"ay42—— Manner in which ryots protecied from over assessment, Barnewall 1743 
Wanner in which lands let, Barnewall 1744——Uow far on short leases, Burnewall 1751, 
Manner in which Government ascertain and confirm the different rights of parties, 
Barnewall 1746217 50—-1n whom the property it ilie lands vested, Barnewadl 1752-1756 
—— How far renia fairly assessed, Barnewall 1805-1809—— Greater revenue obtained 
‘from the village system, Sykes 1977 Ryots more prosperous under it, Sykes 1978- 
^ 108 1——— How far the revenue sysiem pursued in Deihi may be called a vilage settle- 
ment, Fortescue 224972251—— Disadvantages of the village settiement, Campbell 24047 


2407, Duff, p. 233 
9. Papers luid before the Committee? — , 

Pas ticular respecting the adoption of the village settlement upon the abandonment of 
that of the ryotwar, Campbell, App. p. 36~——Auimadyersion y the Cunit hpt the 
formation of the village settlement at Madras witbout reference home, App. p. 393. 

Sce alsa Cesses, — Meerosadarry Settlement Revenue, Kyolwar Settlenent, 
Settlements. © & 
Village Tues. . The sauder warred, or certain exactions on villages, have el coat 
“as to cover only the village expenses 4 Colonel Briggs ta Malwa abolish: tlie sau er 
warred puttee, and defrayed the village expenses which he limited. to four percent, on 
the gross jumua, from the Goveroinent revenue, Mul, p. 275+ 
See also Cesses. flags 
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Vizagapatam. aw? Ganjam, Eximination of the revenue settlement, population, cultiva- 
. tion, &c, in those districts, Aierander 1§18-1643-~ Extent to which village societies 
prevailed in the district of Vizagapatam, Alerander 1350—-Condition-of the euhivators 
in Vizagapatam nad Ganjam, A/eraitder 1501, 1502———From the wild state of the 
country m Viraxapatam the ryotwar system is totally ivapplicable to it, Alerander’ 1571- 
1581 Prive of salt in the districis of Vizagapatam does not much affect the con. 
, sumption, Alexander 16317-1640. Net much complaint of adulteration ia Vizagapatam,. 
Alexaneer 1642—— Whether. the rate of assessment sufficiently moderate in Vizaga- 
puia, Alexander 1602-1605—— What articles are cultivated in Vizagapatam and 
Ganjam, Alexander 1605. : ate RS 
New articles attempted to be cultivated, Alerander 1612—— Settlement of Europeans 
` more beneficial than injurious to the district of Vizagapatam, Alerander 1621-1625—— 
Extent of indigo cultivation, and how far benefieial ta the ryois, Alexander 1613-1618 
—-— Extent of artificial irrigation ta Vizagapatam, and whether those lands assessed 
higher, Alexander 1$07-1611——Collection of revenue in Vizagapatam not capable of 
- much improvement uniess assessment lowered iu some places, Alerander 1604, 1505 
Vizegapatam and Ganjam, being part of the Nojtheru Circars, are ander the zémindarty 
system, Alexander 1518-1521. . A : ; 
See also Arrears. Natives, Population. Pottaks. 


D: Ly 
Wages. Rate of wages in Coimbatoor has not inercased for centuries, Sullivan 78—— 
How far wages higher in the neighbourhood of indigo establishments, Kennedy 1202, 
1205 Comparison of the wages of artificers and other public servants vuder the 
Peshwa's and British Governments in the Deccan, App. p. 663--—Rates of hire for a 
month of thirty days of artificers, servants, and labouters in the Deccan, under the British 
goverment in 1828, and Peshwa’s government in 1814, App. p. 663. 


Wards, Court of. Statement showing the aggregate Government demand on various 
estates withia certain districts of Bengal farmed by the Coort of Wards on account-of 
minor ard other disqualified zemindars ; the reot paid by the farmer; and profit accruing 
to the wird, Mackenzie 2020—-— Examination upon that statement, Mackenzie 2930- 
2037—— Mauner in which advantages might be taken of the Courts of Wards for manage- 
went of estates of minors, lunatics, &c. in arrear, App. p. 30. ; 


WasrELaNps: . 
1. Generally. f , : 
2. Papers (aid before the Committee, ——— 7 ‘ 


1. Guerally: ‘ el d Ps B eS 
Large tracts of unoccupied land, which will eventually produce revenue to the Com- 
pany, Sulliva 33—— Provision under the ryotwar system for Government participating 
in waste land: when brought under cultivation, Sullivan 49 Taxation of waste lands, 
Stark 198, 195 —— Government claim waste lands and let them for cultivation, Stark 454 
—— Quantity of waste lands in the Candeish province, [dodges 855—-— Proportion of , 
waste lands in te district uf Vizagapatam, and to whom belonging, Alexander 1555-1557. 
Little uncultivated land remaining in the eastern zillah, north uf the Myhee, Barnewall 
1787, 1788 — Extent of cultivation of waste laid in the Decean since 1817, Barnewall 
1789— —P'roportion of waste land, and how far capable of cultivation, Sykes 1920-1925 
No difficulty of obiaining waste lands for cultivation, Sykes 1928 —— Mauner of assessing 
revenue on waste lands on its being brought inte cultivaiion, Sykes 1982, 1983——How . 
far provision made by Government under the permanent settlement for uncultivated 
lands, Mackenzie 2637 Uneultivated iands cannot be much brought into cultivation 
from the general sterility thereof, Newnham 2748-2750. à nag 


2, Papers laid before the Committee : : 

Extent of waste land in Behar, and proportion capable of cultivation, Fleming, p. 285 
— Meguiations maie at differeat periods for the determination of the rights of the State 
in regard to waste lands, Mackenzie, p. 303———Supposition by Mr. Ellis that in meeras 
villages in Arcot the waste belongs to the meerassidars jointly, on the ground that when 
a meerassidar sells his cultivated land, he transfers by the same deed to the purchaser bis 
right to the produce of the waste ; opinion that the deed is a mere technical form, and - 
gives no actual proprietary right iu the waste, with reasons for the opinion, App. p. 457+ > 


r 


we 


Water. See Irrigation. : A. 3 


War. Excellent condition of wax obtained in the Dukhun, wbich might be profitably . 
exported, Sykes 2170-2172. ` wee 


Western Provinces. They are under the permanent settlement, Melville 2433-2436-—— 
Siate of cultivation in districts in the Western Provinces; number of begahe in culti- ` 
vation; nuniber of begahs Bungur; numbcr of villages; amount of revenue; rate per 
begah; begahs fit for cultivation, Christian, p. 205—— Many States in the Western 
Provir ces settled on the zemindarry system, Mackenzie 2055, 2656—— Observations 

‘upon 


Li 


Western Provinces—continued, 


ft 
` Wet Lands. Distinction between wet lands of Malabar and Arcot is, ‘that iu Malaber the 
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‘upon the zemindarry settlement adopted. in the Western Pista Chee 
: : : s of B ] 
p MAP. POE Benes ei gend a Sir horie Metca cers 
: i i -VOVÉDOEr 1830, and 3 February 18 
. respecting the settlement of the West 3 MEL 
> Ser ales Ryots, - Salt, XV.. a . Hp iem ert doo i P 328. 2: Ae ; 
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, cultivation depends entirely ou the falling rains, while in Arcot it depends chiefy on 
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ZEMINDARS: - 


tanks and other artificial sources of irrigation constructed at the expense of Government ; 
, 


a not fair to charge increased rent for lands not artificially irrigated, App. p. 455. 


Wheat. Statement exhibiting the quantity and. value of ri n | 
; } y and: value of rice, wheat, and i 
and pulse, exported from the several poris of Bengal to the sere por prin 
A CHAM cut in rip tien 1792-03 tọ- 1828-29, App. p. 553—— Prices of 
grains, pulse and other articles, the ordinary cc ion of 
; Kc. at. conah; ia the Deccan, under tbe. Peshwa ace daie aN mn 
years, 1811 to 1815, and under the British Government in 1828, App. p. 664. 


gen i lis oo to Bombay collection Jeased to the highest bidder; it is 
; Tessive In amount; it cannot be so low as not to b iv is ; 
worth the trouble of collection, Rep. p. 74. ae ne “oe wa te 


Williams, Colonel. Survey Report of Lieutenant-Col. Monier Williams, App. p. ^59—— 


App. p. 603... E - 
Works, Fable. oH ofa ve ae in Southern India, Underwood 2567—  Regula- 
tons made at different periods with regard to lands’ requir ic 

Mae E B RM gan : e ands a for public purposes, 


Approbation of his intelligence. and care in making revenue survey in Bombay, . 
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“L. Generally, — n ANE. onera 
oos Be Papers laid before the Committee. “~~ 5,5 o, 
. + Y. Generally: IE. Sot ARES ak E Cf BS x 
„Government have not the means of preventing extortion by the zemindars from the 
, Tyots, Sullivan 98, o9-——Different opinions held: by the courts as to the rights of the 
^ zemindars ‘over the ryots, Sullivan 100, 101—— Ryots. unable to protect ihemselves 
against the zemindars, Sullivan 102—— Lands that have fallen to Government under 
` instructions for the purchase of zemindarry: rights, Stark 158-160——Sweeping :claims 
of the zemindars, Stark 108, 19 Persons in the Candeish province in the same situa- 
tion as the great zemindars of Bengal, Hodges 884~886——Mismanagement of the 
zemindars has brought-many of them to ruin, Hill 1272-1274, 1278—— Difference ` 
between the ancient zemindarries in Bengal and Madras, Hill 1328-1330, i 
: Examination upon the ancient rights of the zemindars to the land, and those rights 
granted or continued by the Government in Bengal and the Northern Cirears, Hill 13g1— 
1333——-How far chiefs of provinces cónsidered by Company as proprietors of the land, 
and their rights established accordingly, Alexander 1523-1 526—— How far those rights 
- - similar. to those of zemindars under the permanent settlement iu Bengal, Alezander 1 527- 
` 1581— —Not much injustice or oppression by the zemindars over the cultivators in the 
- distribution of the assessment, Alezander 1537-1541—— With whom zemindars treated ` 
‘in the collection of the revenue, Alerander 1551~1584—~Powers of zemindars over the 


*. cultivators, and of Government over the zemindars, for collection of the revenue, Alex- 


; ander 1582-1587, Tucker 1850, 1851, 1859, Fortescue $299-2298—-How far new powers, 
: vested in zemindara, were exercised in an oppressive manner, Tucker 1866-1869—— 
< Not much dishonesty or oppression by the farmers of the revenue under the zemindars, 
or those intrusted with the management of the revenue, Alezander 1588-1 594. 
Examination upon the rights of zemindars, how remunerated, how punishable, and 
generally as to them previous to the permanent settlement, Tucker 1812-1832, Fortescue 
they were magistrates and superintendeuta of police 


': 2276-2279, 2287-2289— How far 
Tucker y iK Advantages to the zemindars from the permanent settlement, 


+ Tucker 1841-1844—— Whether sale of estates preferred by zemindars to corporal 
^. punisbment, Tucker 1848, 1849——Amount allowed by Goverament to be retained by 
the zemindats, and amount. actually retained by them, Trant 2023-2026—— On what 
the amount of revenue paid by zemindats under the native government depended, Trant 
32057——— Rights of property 1a zemiudars under native government, Trant 2048-2051 


et "dro ~ ndar 
'P as to Succession, inheritance and descent of property of zemindars, 
pure te 4 uty of zemindar as collector 


Trant 2052-2059, Fortescue 2280-2283—— Better that ihe d 

kreven shoa be performed by oue person than several, Trant 2060-2062—— Why 

syots not at the mercy of the zemindars, Trant 2078-2080. i5 i : MD 
DeBuitioni of the terms “ zemindar” and “ zemindarry," and rights attaching thereto, 

Fortescue 2284~2286, Campbell, App. p. 12, 13--—~Advantages that bave Penn peace 
735—À. > 0 MEL, . g 
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Semindars—continued. ` 


* 
1. Generally—continued, : 

iven the semindars under the permanent settlement, though not intended by the Regu- 
Tian Fortescue 2200-9292, 2309-2319, Campbell, App. p. 14—— British overnment, 
and that preceding it, only removed ancient zemindars in extreme cases, Campbell 2958 
-——Attachment of the peek ren of the land to the ancient xemiudars in the Northern ` 
Circars, Campbell 2359—— Extent of magisterial jurisdiction of zemindars previous to 
the permanent settlement, Campbell 2361——— System pursued for collection of the revenue 
by remindars, and obligation by Goverumeut for their entering into written agreements 
with Government venters or actual occupiers of the land, Campbell 2362-2464——The 
only intention of Goverament by their Regulations was to transfer their public right to 
revenue from the land, and not to interfere with private righte existing im the soil, 
Campbell 2365. : ' a Se 

Size of zemindanies, amount of tribute, and residence of zemindars, Campbell 2372~ 
837 5--—Manner in which zemindars in the Hill Districts of the Northern Circars ucca- 
siovally keep the government at bay from the situation of the country; their general 
regular payment, consequent slight communication with government and absence of ` 
hostile feeling, Campbell 2382-2385——Their wealth, femoral 2386, 2387 ——Distinc- 
tion between duties of zemindar as a revenue officer and his rights as a landowner, 
Campbell 2396, Campbell, App. p. 12; 13-—— Nature of the tenure of zemindars under the — 
Mabratta government, Melville 2437-2438———Arrangement made with zemindars upon 
first taking possession of the Cuttack district, Melville 2449-2451———Tenure of certaia 
zemindames in Cuttack, Melvidle 2467——Variation in the extent of zemindarries, 
Mackenzie 2579———Means adopted by government for recovering rent in arrear, 
Mackenzie 2589—2591——- Powers of the government for recovering rent of the zemindars 
was formerly greater than that of the zemindar over his tenants, Mackenzie 2599. 

Powers subsequently given the zemindars have been found oppressive to the ryots, 
Mackenzie 2593-2596— —Defaultiog proprietors only are liable to confinement after sale 
of their estate, Mackenzie 2507——~No documents to show the amount of rent of the 
zemiüdars when the permanent settlement was made and now, "Mackenzie 26285— De- 
ductions for casualties not made, unless the zemindar unable thereby to pay the amount . 
of his assesment, Mackenzie 2643 ——Purchase of certain zemindarries by government for 
the pürpose of repressing disorders, Mackenzie 2666, $667 — Meaning of village zemin- 
dars, Mackenzie 2668—— How far a right on the part of government to interfere between 
the zemindar and the ryot, Mackenzie 2673——-No means of ascertaining, in case of 
sales, the amount of the zemindar’s net income, Mackenzte 2675--—Rights of zemin- 
dars, und whether acknowledged by the ryots to the same extent as by the government, 
Newnham 2702-—-—-Allounents of land 40 village aemindars ja right of their office, as col- 
lectors of the revenue, Newnham 2703-—-Leases granted to zemindars upon their come 
ing forward, nnd to farmers, with power of collection when they did not, Newnham 2705- 
2767 ——Áoducement for 2emindars not ccming forward, Newnham 2708. 


2. Papers laid before the Committee: © >, - ae 

Manner in which zemindars are in the babit of taking more than ‘their tenants can - 
afford to pay ; comparison of the situation between zemindar and government in India, 
and farmer aud landlord ia England, Christian, p. 293——-Observations upon the tehure 
of lands by cultivating zemindars, Mackenzie, p. 305-———They have an ‘hereditary right 
of occupancy on condition of paying the government assessment, but have no proprietary 
right; danger of sach an idea, Duff, p. 340. ; KT PME : 

Origin of the term zemindar, and rights belonging thereto, Mackenzie, p. 306, App. p. 
13—— Observations by Mr. Campbell respecting the rights conferted by government on 
ue zemindars, and respecting the sales of their estates, and the rights of the ryots incase 
of arrears of revenue, App. p. 17-20. |: ra IU l M 

See also Capital, Joint Fenancy, Ryotí. Sales. Tenures, Zemindurry Settlement, 


ZEMINDARRY SETTLEMENT: IE 


1. Generally. ` eee 
2. Papers laid before the Committee, 


1. Generally : ` CA as Wh Roe * 3 
Description of the zemindarry setilement, tep.:p. 62 ——- Portion of the territorial pos- 
sessions under the Bengal Presidency which are uader the permanent zemindarry settle- 
Ment; extent in square miles; population and amount of revenue, Rep. p. 63——- Cause 
of the failure of the system, Rep. p.63 —— Directions by Government for the purchase 
of zemindarry rights, Rep. p. 64——— Portion of the-Madras Presidency under the zemin- 
darry settlement ; extent in square miles; population, and amount of revenue, deep. :p. 66 
-»— Considerable portion of territory haa fallen under the ryotwar system from orders 
for the purchase of the zemindarry rights, Sullivan g3——~in the permanent seulement 
the expenses would be increased by the expenses of the war and by interest on loans, 
Sullivan 47—— Disadvantage of a fixed revenue excluding Government from partici- 
pation in tücreased cultivation, Sullivan 51-55 Method of getting rid of the zemin- . 
darry system without purchasing the lánds, Sullivan 56-58 —— Difference in the expense 
of collection betweeo the zemindarry and ryotwar systems, Sullivan 109-111—— BRefe- 
reaces to documents connected with the zemindarry and other systems, Sullivan 126—— 
‘Zemindarty system universal in Bengal, Stark 137. d en 
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Zemindarry Settlement—continued. 
1. Generally—contianued. BE 


' "Provinces that are permanently settled, Stark 138-4 | i 
40——Cutuack is - 
manent settlement, Stark 139~——Period of engagements with tinindera, E P di 
145, 145——Zemindars arrange with Jocal proprietors annually, Stark 144—— Ceded 
and Conquered’ Provinces are onder it, Stark 147-—— Üstensible form of Gucianent 
Stark 149151, Alexander 1522——~-—Method of collecting the revenne ie the permanent 
districts; Stark 172-1 T7-—— Average amuvot of reveaue ander tbe Presidency of Bengal 
in the permatiently-seitled districts, Stark 190—— 1n. perotanently settled dini the 


revenue ought not to fluctuate, Stark 193 —— lt is not worse collected at present than ^ 
3 dc Ue a a 


formeny, Starkió4. - . 

Valuation of lands upon the zemindarry settlement, and frauds betwee s and 
native collectors, Stark 325-227-— Not possible in the envoi vado tna 
protéct tbe people from undue exactiods ; Necessity for a fair and moderate assessment, 
Stark 311, 312—- Comparative benefits of the ryotwar system at Madras over the per- 
manent settlement in Bengal, Stark 313—— Districts in Madras where ‘the permanent, 
settlement prevails, Stark 314———Zemindarry system at Madras in principle the same 
as at Bengal, Stark 328——Mootahdarry system of Madras the same as the zemindarry 
system at Bengal, Stark 344-——-Question as to the right of the ryot under the zemhi- 
darry tenure, Stark 444-447——- Under zemindarry settlement the precise proportion of 
assessment to be affixed to each division of the land remains in the discretion of the 
zemindar, Hill 1243—— Vizagapatam and Ganjam; being part of the Northern Circars, 
are under the zemindarry system, Alexander 3518-1521. UC j 


Proportion the permanent settlement bore to the produce of the land, Alesander 1542 
Principle upon, which the amount of assessment under the permanent settlement 
was settled, with extent of survey, Alexander 1546-1549—— Objects of the permanent 
settlement, and how far they have been effected, Tucker 1838-1840-—~Breach of faith 
on the part of Government in not establishing the permanent settlement in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, Tucker 1875-1877, Trant 2077-—~lnsurrection in eonse- 
quence, Trant 2078———J)isturbances not solely on that account, Fortescue, 4538-2340 
Manner in which it should be established therein, Tucker 1878, 1879, Trant 2081~ 
2089———Heasons for witness proposing to postpone the establishment thereof in the 
. Ceded and Conquered Provinces in the year 1 bor, ucker 1894-1897 ——How far amounts 
to be paid by each ryot determined by the zemindar, Trant 2929, 2030. ‘ 
Extension of the permanent settlement to the Ceded Provinces would not give new 
- rights to the zemindars, but would confirm rights possessed before the introduction of tlie 
British Government, Trant 2063, 2064-——Manner in which the cultivator’ would be 
benefited thereby, Trant 2065, 2066—— Class of persons who principally wish for the 
introduction of the permanent settlement in the Upper Provinces, Fortescue 2329-2337 
——Permanent settlement has been advantageous and not injurious to the provinces of 
Bengal, Trant 2084-3086—— Regulations in the provinces where the permanent settle- 
ment prevails such as to render the situation of the ryots very insecure In the enjoyment 
of their laud, Fortescue 2274, 2275——-Failure ‘of the permanent settlement in certain 


D 


LI 


parts of Madras, where zemindars: created by Government, and causes of the failure, | . 


Campbell 2400-2403-————Systems -resorted to upon the failure thereof, Campbell 2404-. 
2407-——Cultivation bas extended since the permanent settlement, and how far improved, 
` Mackenzie 2626, 2627 ——Causes of ‘increase in the revenue under the permanent settle- 
ment between 1790 and 1800, Mackenzie 2644—-—Many estates in the Western Pro- 
vinces settled on the zemindarry system; Mackenzie 2655, 2050. ít ' 


à 


Attempt at establishing the zemindarry settlement in certain newly-acquired territories, 


and prevention thereof by Government, Mackenzie 26603-2665—— Promise by Govern- . 


ment that tbe permanent settlement should be established in the Ceded Districts on the’ 
fame footing as in Bengal, and who would be benefited by the confirmation of that 
Newnham 2724-2727———Permanent, settlement in the Lower Provinces has 


promise, bat has operated prejudicially to the ryots, Colebraoke 


tended to the general prosperity, 
2860, 2861.  : - 


', 9. Papers laid before the Committee : : 
` Observations upon the zemindarry settlement adopted in the Western. Provinces of 
Bengal, Christian p. 292, Mackenzie, p. 298——Obseryations upon the disadvantages of 
the permanent settlement, Mackenzie, p. 308, lars v. 
permanent zemindarry settlement under the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, App. p. 9 
——  Distriets under the Bengal and Madras Presidencies under the permanent zemindarry 
settlement, and amount of jumma, App. p. 10-—- Extracts from Bengal regulation of 


1793 establishing the permanent zemindasry settlement, App. p: 14. - 


Manner in which permanent settlement has affected the interest of the zemindars ; 
manner in which the zemindars receipts exceed those of the Government, and causes 
thereof; introduction of a different mode of collecting the revenue nnder the permanent 
settlement, App. p. 21—— Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 1 d 
1812, on the establishment of the permanent setilement in the Mono I nee an 
proceedings adopted by the home authorities ia consequence, Sullivan, App. p- 50- 


185—111. Cum ndence 


Duff, p. 338—— Varüculars respecting the 


